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PREFACE 


The leading topics in the present volume—the twentieth since the 
work began in 1898 and the fifteenth in the new series beginning in 1907— 
include among others the following: The Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armament discussed under Wark or THE NATIONS and 
Nava. Proaress with text of agreements reached before the end of the 
year and summary of debates on the several issues; the conflicting policies 
of France and her Allies; the war between Greece and Turkey; the Upper 
Silesian Settlement; the reversal of Russian Soviet policy; the fall of ex- 
change and the financial chaos in the countries of Europe; the question of 
German solvency; the menace of revolt in Egypt and India; the move- 
ment for Irish independence and the settlement reached at the end of the 
year; the second year of the League of Nations; Unemployment; the first 
ten months of the Harding administration, etc. Outside the political 
field the articles on industrial subjects, social economics, and applied | 
science are of especial importance, including Rarways, SHIPBUILDING, 
SHIPPING, Water Power, Rapio-TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY, AERO- 
NAUTICS, AGRICULTURE, City PLANNING, and the groups of articles on 
Sanitary Engineering, and on the respective industries and their products. 

FRANK Moore COo_Lsy. 
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ABBOTT, Ira Anson. Judge, formerly justice 
of the supreme court in New Mexico territory, 
died, October 19. He was born at Barnard, Vt., 
July 20, 1845, and served as a private in the 
Vermont Volunteers in the last year of the Civil 
War; graduated at Dartmouth in 1870. He 
began the practice of law at Haverhill, Mass., 
in 1872. In 1898 he was made judge of the 
Massachusetts. central district court of northern 
Essex and in 1904 was appointed by President 
Roosevelt associate justice of the supreme court 
of New Mexico and was reappointed by President 
Taft. He returned to Haverhill, Mass., when 
New Mexico became a State in 1912, and pe 
the rest of his life in travel and in writing for the 


periodicals. 

ABYSSINIA. A monarchy of northern Africa 
bounded on the north and east by Eritrea, the 
French Somali coast, British Somaliland, and 
Italian Somaliland; on the south by Italian 
Somaliland, and British East Africa or Kenya; 
and on the west by the Sudan; with an area of 
about 350,000 square miles and a population 
estimated at over 8,000,000. The capital is 
Addis Abeba, with a population of from 40,000 
to 50,000; other towns are: Harar, with a po - 
tion of about 50,000; Adua, 5000; Axum, about 
5000, Mahdera-Mariam, 4000. It contains the 
following nine provinces: (1) Harar and depend- 
encies; (2)sWollo; (3) Kassa and Magi; (4) Gore; 
(5) Tigré; (6) Damot and Gojon; (7) the Equa- 
torial vince; (8) Gondar; (9) Gima or Jimma. 
Its independence was recognized by the conven- 
tion of Addis Abeba between Italy and King 
Menelik, and its frontiers were fixed by treaties 
with Great Britain and Italy. These two Powers 
along with France signed an agreement, Dec. 13, 
1906, for the preservation of its integrity and for a 
mutual policy in the matter of concessions, 
each of the three Powers engaging to take no 
advantage to the injury of either of the others. 
It was agreed that they would abstain from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the country, but 
would act conjointly for the protection of the 
interests of their possessions on the border. 

The inhabitants who are of the Semitic origin 
consist of four race groups: The Gallas and 
Somalis in the south and southwest; the Tigrians 
in the north; the Danakils in the east; the Shoans 
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in the centre. Of these the Shoans are the re 
people and number about 1,500,000. Most o 
them trained to arms. The Tigrians formerly 
the ruling class of Ethiopia are of lighter com- 
plexion and plainly of Semitic type. The Danakils 
who are Mohammedans inhabit regions not easily 
accessible and maintain partial independence. In 
the southwest negroes are found and in the north- 
east there is a Jewish tribe known as the Falashas 
together with a number of aliens in the towns. Since 
the fourth cent the bulk of the inhabitants 
have been Christians and they have remained 
members of the Alexandrian Church under the 
head bishop or Abuna who is always a Copt ap- 
pointed by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, 
subject to a native church authority known as the 
Echegheh. The priests and other church digni- 
taries are sald to number about 100,000. it- 
eracy prevails, education being chiefly confined to 
the clergy in spite of the edict of October, 1907, 
which required education of all males over the 
age of twelve. Justice is in the hands of the 
provincial governors and chiefs, subject to appeal 
to the emperor. 

The main pursuits are agriculture and grazing. 
A form of feudalism exists, the Iand belonging 
theoretically to the Negus or Emperor; and there 
is hardly any idea of private property in land. 
Although the soil is capable of producing several 
crops, culture is backward. Cotton, sugar, dates, 
coffee and the vine are cultivated to some extent, 
and coffee has lately increased somewhat in pro- 
duction. Exports amounted to 6364 metric tons 
in 1916. Other native products are hides and 
skins, wheat, barley, millet, tobacco and gesho. 
Manufacturing is backward, but in some districts 
hatchets, knives, spears and other instruments 
are made. Placer gold-mining is carried on in 
some parts of the country, and other minerals are 
found, including iron, sulphur, copper, and silver. 
The chief trade route is the French Ethiopian 
railway, but there is a large caravan trade in the 
interior. The chief exports are hides and skins, 
coffee, wax, civet and butter, and to a less extent 


spices, gums, gold, and rubber. The imports come 
chiefly from England, France, India, Italy and 
the United States, and comprise for the most part 


manufactures includin cotton goods, arms and 
munitions, liquors, railway materials, sugar, and 
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ACADEMY 
petroleum. No eral figures of foreign trade 
were available am the total trade between 
Abyssinia and Great Britain in 1920 was: Imports 


from Great Britain £81,628; exports to Great 
Britain £8986. 

The means of transportation have not been 
developed, and in the absence of railways and 
good merchandise is sti y carried on 
pack animals, including sometimes camels, and 
proceeds along mere trails, although in the 
neighborhood of the capital, there are a few miles 
of metalled road. There is a French railway line 
of narrow from the port of Jibuti in French 
Somaliland to Diré Dawa in the southeastern part 
of Abyssinia, a distance of 187 miles; and after 
January, 1909, there was a line projected to Addis 


Abeba. There is i ae ea communication 
from Addis Abeba to Harar and to Jibuti in 
nch land and Massaua in Eritrea, the 


length being 1056 miles. There is also telephone 
communication between Addis Abeba and several 
other points. The coin of the country is the 
Maria Theresa dollar to which of late years has 
been added the Menelik dollar whose value is 
about fifty cents. 

The nominal head of the state is the emperor or 
N but the executive consists of a state 
council, comprising the chief notables, who are 
the governors of districts and provinces and the 


chiefs of villages. In 1918 the country was under 
the nal rule of the regent, but the authority 
of the state council was restored in A The 


army consists of a standing force, and of a sort of 
militia comprising the retainers of the various 
chiefe, which is available in time of war. The 
standing force has been placed at somewhat less 
than 1,000,000 men, and the militia at about 


2,000, men. The latter is ill-equipped and 
loosely o ized. In 1921 the empress was 
Waizeru Zauditu, daughter of Menelik, born in 


1876, who was crowned Feb. 11, 1917. The 
chief or ras Taffari was declared regent and heir 
to the throne. The government was reco 

by Great Britain. 

ACADEMY, FrRencH (AcaDEMIB FRANGAISE). 
The oldest of the five academies which make up 
the Institute of France and officially considered 
the highest; founded in 1635; reorganized in 1816. 
The list of its members is known as the Forty 
Immortals. For the complete list aside from the 
change mentioned below, see the article in the 
preceding YEAR Boox. The death of M. Jean 
Aicard, (q. v.) one of the members, occurred, 

: the candidates for this vacant chair in 
the elections of December 15 were MM. Abel 
Hermant, Louis Madelin, de Porto-Riche, Camille 
Le Senne and du Plessys Flandres Noblesse. 
The seventh ballot resulted in thirteen votes for 
M. Hermant, seven for M. Madelin, and six for 


M. de Porto-Riche, and no decision having been 


reached, the session terminated. At the public V 


annual meeting in December the permanent 
secretary, M. eric Masson, in his report on 
the competition of the year showed that there had 
been no lack of works of the first rank presented 
including historical works, poems, novels, and 
literary studies. The great success of the year was 
Maria Chapdelaine by Louis Hémon who recently 
died in the United States. The French cl 

Ty works imetuiling the Abbe Lavaqusry, who won 
best works includi e vag who won 
the second Gobert prize for his Cardinal de Bois- 
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ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


rg the Abbé Dedieu, who wrote the Political 
éle of the French Protestants. Others lead 
mentioned were Louts XIV in Flanders by M. Al- 
uez; The Memoirs of Cardinal de Rich- 
elieu by Maxime Deloche; Madame de Maintenon 
by Madame Saint-René Taillandier; and General 
Buat’s work on Ludendorff. The list of the others 
is too long to be included. The work on the dic- 
tionary was continuing gre ag the Phas 

ACADEMY OF ARTS LETTERS, AMER- 
ICAN. Founded in 1904 by seven members of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, and similar 
to the French Academy. It is limited in member- 
ship to fifty. Vacancies caused by death are filled 
by election by the Academy members from the 

ational Institute on the basis of lifetime achieve- 
ment in literature, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music. ing the year three deaths. 
occurred: Barrett Wendell (died February §8);. 
John Burrou (died March 29); and Abbott 
Henderson yer (died May 29). Three mem- 

were to occupy these chairs: H 
Bacon, Charles Dana Gibson, and Joseph Pe a 

The Academy received in 1921 the gift of a 
four-story building at 15 West 8lst Street, New 
York. e facilities are such that it is intended 
to make the building a treasure house for valuable 
manuscripts and other memorabilia. Two gifts. 
of $200,000 in December, 1920, are being used for- 
the purpose of erecting a building for the Academy 
on 155th Street between Riverside Drive and 
Broadway. The laying of the cornerstone of 
the building took p on November 19 at the 
annual meeting of the Academy. Marshal Foch 
performed the ceremony. er gifts totaling 
$21,000 were made during 1921. 

On March 1 the A emy and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters conducted a meeting 
in memory of William Dean Howells, who was. 
President of the Academy since its inception until 
his death in 1920. Ad were delivered on 
Howells as novelist, dramatist, humorist, and 
writer by Robert Grant, Augustus Thomas, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, and Brander Matthews. A 
memorial meeting was also held in honor of John 
Burro on November 18. The speakers were. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Bliss Perry, John H. 
Finley, and Hamlin Garland. The Academ has 
enlarged its activities, its work being divided into. 
three main departments: the Secretariate, the 
Library, and the Archives. 


Membership in 1921 comprised the following: 
r 


i ligan Sloane, 

ashington 
Cable, Henry van rary Brownell, . 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Woodrow Wilson, 
Arthur Twining Hadley, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, Thomas Hastings, 
Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page, Elihu 
edder, George Edward Woodberry, George 
Whitefield Chadwick, George de Forest Brush, . 
William Rutherford Mead, Bliss Perry, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, Nicholas Murray Butler, Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, Owen Wister, Herbert Adams, . 
Augustus Thomas, Timothy Cole, Cass Gilbert, 
William Roscoe yer, Robert Grant, Frederick 
MacMonnies, William Gillette, Paul Elmer More, 
Gari Melchers, Elihu Root, Brand Whitlock, . 
Hamlin Garland. Those elected since 1918 hkre- 
Paul Shorey, Charles Adams Platt, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Archer M. Huntington, Childe 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Haseam, David Jayne Hill, Lorado Taft, Booth 
oe Penna ae les Dana 
and Jose enn rmanent secretary 
the Acaderny is Robert "Onderwucd Johnson, 1 
West 81st Street, New York City. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, "N ATIONAL. See 100 


NcEs, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF. 

ACCIDENTS. AUTOMOBILES; BOILERS; 
RaILWway (pices Sarery aT SEA. 

ADAMS, FREDERICK Set Author and 
inventor, died ue 28 .. His inventions and 
writings in the field of mechanical engin Sony 
well known. He was born in Boston, 

Dec. 10, 1859, and educated in the city schools: 
From 1882 to 1890 he practiced the profession of 
m ical engineering, inventing during that 
period an electric lamp post which was 
adopted throughout the country (1886) and 
electric light towers (1887). From 1894 to 1897 he 
was =o inspector ik erie op In aoe 
construc an experimental passen train for 
the Baltimore and Ohio railway which broke all 
previous records for Becoming in 


in neuen he founded the magazine called 
the New ich he edited from 1896 to 1898. 


He wrote pines other books: Atmosphere Re- 
sistance and Its to the Speed of Railway 
Trains (1893); President John Smith (1896); The 
Kidna Millionaires (1901); John Burt us 


How ‘aties are Governed in Great Britain (1904 


1919); The art is 
AM Ei pn op (i). Political economist 


snd ¢ adie tee died August 11. He was professor 
partes economy and finance in the University 
i , and the author of important works 
on tazation, finance, and railways. He was born 
at Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1851; uated at 
Iowa College in fills and studied at Jo Hopkins 
and German universities. He was carnage to 
the faculty of aha University of Michigan in 1880 
and became professor of political economy and 
finance in 1887. Among positions held by him o 
government commissions, etc., were: Director ‘of 
the division of transportation of the venth 
Census; statistician and chief of the statistical 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
adviser to a Chinese commission in respect to 
standardizing railway accounts. He was assistant 
editor of the International Journal of Ethics, and 
wrote Relation of the Sta works: Public Debis ( sey 
State to Industrial Action (1887, 


(1897); Description of haat (1918); 
Ratlway Accounting (19 

ADELPHI COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher education, at Brookl yn 
N. Y.; founded in 1896. the summer achool of 
1921 the enrollment was 93 and for the BP bee 
1921-22 in the regular college it was 300. 
were 22 members in the faculty. The library 
contained ae La volumes. President, Frank D. 


Bleed, Ul re ‘volcanic peninsula belonging to 
orci Britain on the Arabian coast about 100 
miles east of Bab-el-Mandeb, forming part of the 
Presidency of Bombay; area, about 75 square 
miles; with the Protectorate, about 9000 square 
miles. The settlement includes the small penin- 
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ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


sula of Aden known as Little Aden, some settle- 
ments on the d and also the island of 
Perim at the entrance to the Red Sea. The 
5 population of Aden and Perim in 1911 was 46,165 
and the population of the Protectorate was about 
000. ec industries are the manufac- 
ture of salt and ar erga The trade is mainly 
transit. In 1919-20 the 


imports by sea were 
valued at £6,580,474; by land £295,498; dar 
treasure 


includi g "£7, 124, 078. The chief i aap 
were cotton piece goods, grain, es an 
tobacco, rovislons. eye 


land 2126, wt 


sea in 1919-20 were 292,691; b 
total including” treamure£8,617,004. The chi 


exports were coffee, gums, hides and skins, 
and eres ee The shi 9 of 38 
Oo 


839 tons entered of which 642 were British. 
government is under a political resident with fear 
assistants. Political resident, 1921, Major- 
General T. E. Scott. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, American 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE. An organisation based 
on the principle that science can onl 
ported by the organization of scientific men in 
a democracy where no dependence can be 
upon 4 leisure class; founded in 1848. Impor- 
tant work has been done in encouraging scientific 
research and promoting interest in its results. 
With the association are affiliated national so- 


of cieties which either meet regularly on their own 


account or during the annual convention week 
at the close of each year. Bosse Minne been 
held so far in Baltimore, aE BN 
Washington, Cleveland, "Atlanta, Philadelphia 
Columbus, "New York, Pittsburg, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. A Pacific Coast Division exists se 
arately ‘and holds ite meetings independently 
in the summer. The official organ of the pond 
ciation is a journal, Science, published weekly. 

Membership is estimated at 15,000. 

At the Toronto meeting of the association 
in 1921, held, December 27 to 31, by the invi- 
tation of the University of | roronto and the 
Royal Canadian Instifute, the treasurer’s re- 
port showed the total endowment funds of the 


association to amount to $121,414.77 and the . 


income for the fiscal year to be $56,463.20. 
Among other measures, resolutions were adopted 
urging legislation requiring the use of the metric 
system in the United States, under government 
pe boas An address was delivered by Sir 
A Beck, chairman of the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario on ‘“Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments in Ontario.” He pointed out how 
these developments have been due to the electric 
and hydraulic engineers, and traced briefly the 
history of the hydro-electric enterprises of On- 
tario, showing how the commission is able to 
deliver electric power from Niagara Falls in 


Windsow (254 miles away) at : price only about 
one-third as t as t of steam-generated 
electricity in Detroit across the river. A series 


of moving pictures illustrated the various proj- 
ects in Ontario. Under the social and economic 
sciences section a symposium was ar. ed on 
“‘An International A Language.’ this 
connection a paper was read by Dr. Frodesek 
L. Hoffman, o Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
of America, on ‘‘The Organization of Knowl- 
edge.”’ The need for better methods in the 


classification of knowledge was emphasized, so 
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that what science has accomplished may become 
much more easily available. He presented an 
improved scheme of classification which has 
valuable possibilities in the fundamental field of 
scientific endeavor. 

ADVENT CHRISTIANS. See ApvENTisTs. . 

ADVENTISTS. The largest branch of this 
denomination is the ey, Adventists. 

igures for 1920 (latest available) show the 
following statistics for the North American 
Union: 2217 churches with membership of 95,- 
877; 708 ordained ministers; 396 licensed minis- 
ters; 719 licensed missionaries, and other laborers 
bringing the total number of workers to 2694. 
The tithe receipts for the year amounted to $3,918,- 
515.14, or $40.87 per capita. The total offerings to 
foreign missions was $1,072,143.32; contribu- 
tions for Home Mission Work, $252,057.79. 
Sabbath schools numbered 2903, of total mem- 
bership, 97,861. The 1308 church buildings 
were estimated-to be valued at $3,747,639.85. 
The church schools were 716 in number with 
total enrollment of 17,510; young people’s so- 
cieties numbered 1278 and had a total member- 
ship of 25,988. Contributions for young people’s 
work totaled $154,070.92. Six publishing houses 
were maintained and denominational literature 
was published in 99 different languages. There 
were 3155 publications issued during the year. 
Evangelistic work was conducted in 108 coun- 
tries. Educational institutions in North America 
and elsewhere number 97, 16 of those in the 
former carrying full college courses. Loma Linda 
College, Pacific Union College, and Walla Walla 
College are the most famous. 

Other branches of the Adventists are the 
Adventists Christian Church, which in 1916 
(later figures not available) had 30,316 members, 
640 churches, and 626 ministers; the Adventists 
Church of God, which in 1920 had 10,000 mem- 
bers, 100 churches, and 80 ministers. Exact 
statistics for 1921 are not available, but it is re- 
ported the denomination had the most prosperous 

ear of its existence in the way of spiritual growth. 
Receipts in endowments, offerings, and gifts as 
well as membership more than doubled those of 
the previous year. During the year a new paper 
was launched, known as The Field Messenger 
and published monthly at Stanberry, Mo. Other 
branches of the Adventists are Life and Advent 
Union, which in 1920 had 700 members, 20 
churches, and 15 ministers; and the Church of 
God and Jesus Christ, with about 4000 members, 
90 churehes, and 50 ministers. 

AERONAUTICS. Notwithstanding the un- 
certain political and economic conditions prevail- 
ing in 1921, it may be said that during the year 
there was a distinct advance in many fields of 
aéronautics, though hardly to the extent that the 
more enthusiastic desired, and thought would 
come with greater government support and 
encouragement. The application of the airplane 
and the dirigible had lagged behind the develop- 
ment of these machines, except for military pur- 
poses, and with the curtailment of military needs 
and expenditures and the tendency toward re- 
duced armaments, there was nat y lesa activity 
in army and navy air offices, pours much impor- 
tant work was done. The development of the 
aérial post continued and air routes were 
extended and developed, though in some cases, as 
in the United States, there was involved a read- 
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justment of services. Here a pe both in Amer- 
ica and Europe the demands of an enforced econ- 
omy restricted developments, but there were 
distinct advances made, and Bead routes reported 
efficient and economical as well as regular and 
reliable air service. Certain government activities 
previously inaugurated, such as the Forest Fire 
atrol by army aviators in the western part of 
United States, and various reconnoissance and 
other survey and mapping projects in the United 
States and Canada, were continued and extended. 
This mapping and survey work was being adjusted 
on & permanent and systematic basis for hydro- 
graphic, reclamation, development, planning, 
ocation, and other surveys, an y was quite 
peyone the experimental stage. 
commercial aviation, that is regular passenger 
and i a service, progress was comparatively 
slow, though somewhat more marked in Europe 
than in America as regards the number of regular 
lines operated and projected but not in the actual 
number or mileage of flights. sane and regularity 
of operation were generally secured and operating 
were being redu Probably with less 
penne financial conditions more capital for 
development and organization would have been 
available, and it was the universal opinion that 
for some years civil and commercial aviation must 
be encouraged by government sympathy, interest 
and codperation. owever, there was an increase 
of air traffic on important routes such as across 
the Channel and between several continental 
cities. 

On the technical and scientific side the advances 
though not spectacular were important. In all 
fields careful sigs hagsttarh design, and ingrid 
were in progress, for airplane engineering long 
since had Aer Senger beyond rule of thumb meth- 
ods. In no field of mechanical engineering was 
there better and sounder design and precision of 
construction than in the development of planes 
and engines and the extraordinary long distance 
and duration, not to mention high s records, 
flights, were eloquent testimony in this direction. 

Obviously the military and naval side of aéro- 
nautics cannot be dismissed as ily as above, 
and the reader is referred to the articles on MIut- 
TARY and Nava Procress for this side of the 
discussion, but it is pertinent to call attention to 
such work as the destruction of obsolete or sur- 
rendered vessels of war and the dropping of heavy 
weights of alge explosive bombs, weighing in one 
case as much as 4300 lbs. from airplanes and 
dirigibles, not to mention ease of penetrating the 
interior of a country, which matters figured to an 
important degree in the discussion of the Dis- 
armament Conference (q. v.) at Washington in 
November and December, 1921. In this connec- 


Returning ying 
in the United States, a review compiled by the 
Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce for the 
U. S. Department of Commerce stated that this 
had increased in 1921 20 per cent over the previous 
year. In 1921 twelve hundred aircraft were being 
operated by civilians with a flying record amount- 
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ing oor yer oe miles aud carrying 
approximately passengers. ese our 
were based on authenticated reports to the Aéro- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce from all sections 
of the country, and demonstrated that America 
was maintaining a place in the air as far as individ- 
ual effort and accomplishment were concerned. 

Late in the year the so-called Wadsworth- 
Hicks Bill providing for a Bureau of Civil Aviation 
in the Department of Commerce to ate and 
develop navigation of the air, came before the 
Congress of the United States. This proposed 
bureau, among other duties, was to have super- 
vision over the licensing and registration of all 
commercial aircraft and pilots and the enforce- 
ment of the laws. This measure sought to embody 
the recommendations of President ing con- 
tained in his special message on the subject of 
aviation, sent to Congress soon after the opening 
of the session in December, 1921, when he trans- 
mitted the annual report of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aéronautice. 

The bill as introduced was perfected and agreed 
upon by all agencies directly concerned with 
aéronautics. There was provided the appointment 
by the President of a Commissioner of Civil Avia- 
tion, to prepare rules and regulations for air navi- 
gation, including the issuance of licenses for aircraft 
aviators, and air stations, who was authori 
to vecmnate and lay out air routes and to study the 
possibilities for the development of civil aviation 
in all parts of the United States. 

The bill in the form as introduced was the 
result of conferences between the representatives 
of the Aéro Club of America, the aircraft industry, 
and heads of the Army and Na 
Weather Bureau, and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aéronautics. It dealt in consider- 
able detail with the various phases of the air 

roblem and sought to supply much needed 
egislation and harmony in this field. 

As typical of the increased attention paid to 
practi aviation, mention may be made of 
the first American National Airway which was 
eri by the Army Air Service between Bolling 

eld, Washington, D. C., and Dayton, Ohio. 
In an attempt to popularize flying as well as to 
dispose of — stock during the year the 
U. 8. Navy partment released four million 
dollars worth of flying boat 
civilian market at greatly redu 

New AIRPLANES. In 1921 there was success- 
fully put in service the Larsen all-metal armored 
monoplane carrying machine guns, an American 
type, which later in the year, as related below, 
was able to secure the World’s Endurance record. 
Two other important developments were the 
torpedo-carrying plane and the Navy Scout. 
Another important American development of 
great mechanical advan was the 
propeller and multiple ive system tested 
successfully by the Gallaudet Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at East Greenwich, R. I. It permitted the 
harnessing of three motors to one [ieee and 


hy seas for the 
ced : 


ra a oats the Laird Swallow, the Longren 
folded wing rt plane, and others were intro- 
duced during the year in the United States. 


Air Services, the ° 
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In Europe, as shown at the various aviation 
shows and in flight, there were also a number of 
developments during the year, but mostly in the 
direction of refinement and increased efficiency. 
New Ah pais were developed and older ones im- 
proved as in the case of the Nieuport monoplane, 
whose record of speed has many times 
in this annual review. In 1921 the latest model 
(Nieuport-Delage) made a notable record, being 
flown at 206 miles per hour with a 300 h. p. His- 
pano-Suisza motor. By some engineers this new 
model was conside a biplane, although the 
lower plane, only one metre square and placed be- 
tween the two landing wheels was so small as to 
be quite insignificant. In the upper plane there 
was a span of 8 metres and a breadth of 1 metre 
and 50 centimetres, while the fuselage measured 6 - 
metres, 50 centimetres. The whole machine ready 
for flight weighed 950 kilogrammes (2094 lbs.). 

In England a new type of monoplane brought 
out during the year was originally called the 
“‘Handalula,”’ and represented a radical depar- 
ture from current practice, the wing being shaped 
like that of a bird. This machine, when flown by 
Commander Kenworthy at Northold Airdrome 
attained a poe of 187 miles an hour and reached 
a height of 3000 feet on almost ite first flight. 

is performance was early made with only a 
300 horsepower Hispano-Suiza engine, but a 
larger machine of modified design was built 
to be engined by a 1000 horsepower Napier 
“Cub,” motor, and a much greater rate of speed 
was expected. The wing of this monoplane was 
designed: specially for high lift by a Mr. Holle, 
who had been studying bird flight and the subject 
of high lift wings. The new plane became known 
as the “Alula,” and inasmuch as it was typical 
of the later monoplanes with a large and powerful 
engine mounted in the fuselage below the 
it was of interest to determine just how muc 
advantage would be secured with improved 
wing design. 

AIRPLANE ENGINES. In the 18 years elapsing 
from the oe of the first airplane at Kittyhawk, 

. C., in ber, 1903, no feature out 
more strongly than the development of the air- 
plane engine. Just as artificial flight largely was 
made possible by the small in combustion 
engine, so its development had depended in no 
less measure on the pay plone of the engine as 

ested in the table below. The original engine 
of the Wright Brothers gave only 12 horsepower 
with a weight of 12.7 pounds horsepower. 
This efficiency was so increased that the Liberty 
motor, used in 1918 and in a measure typical of 
modern engines up to 1921, stands out con- 
spicuously in the table below. 

The figures, except for the first and last columns 
(Wright and Liberty motors) are average values 
of principal engines for each year: 


VOGEs o55-53s605%5 1903 1910 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
1 54 112 133 185 243 450 


Horsepower...... 2 
Weight, Ibs....... 152 309 437 a 570 693 Eee 


Lbs. per h. p.....12.7 5.7 3.9 3.1 2.8 
reliability and 


But no less striking were the 
i machines 


endurance records of these high 
as shown in the extraordinary mil the air- 
planes they drove were able to make. For example 
of the airplanes in daily flight between London 
and Paris, among the most successful machines 
the DH-18’s which, equipped with a single 450 
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h.’p. Napier aéro engine, had a passenger i 
crete of me aoe ; total loading ca capaci of 
18, the practice to run these 
Napier en engines id he ronackable distance of 10,000 
they were down for careful 
fiapestions which was done solely by way of 
precaution. After examination these engines were 
reassembled for immediate service. Some of 
oie Napier en on the London to Paris aéro 
Secaullysovmed a distatisa of 25,000 miles 
up ag the end of 1921 and were in and 
daily service on the cross channel journey. 

During the year in the United States many 
improvements were made and tested not only 
in airplane design and construction but in the 
internal combustion engine. Motors were made 
more reliable, more economical as far as fuel 
consumption was concerned, and more efficient. 
New types of motors were developed and were 
constructed, including the Wright, Lawrence, 
Packard, ete., radial, air-cooled, ‘and steam. 
One of the important ' developments of the year 
was an inte combustion engine of 700 horse- 
aiid which was under test at McCook Field, 

aha Ohio, ang promised to be one of the most 

in the wo 

sag OTABLE AMERICAN PERFORMANCES. The 
year 1921 was replete with notable and spectac- 
ular performances by American aviators and 
airplanes. These were noteworthy as marking 
distinct practical advances in the art of aviation 
which would soon become or indicate standard 

ractice rather than as mere sensational or isolated 
eats of men or machines. Such for example 
was the transcontinental flight of Lt. W. 
saned from San Di 


2180 es in hours and 27 minutes. 
The t of the aéromarine “President Zayas”’ 
from New York to Havana in 19 hours flying 
time, the 4842 mile flight of the two U. 8. Marine 
Corps es in charge of Lt. Col. T. C. Turner 
from tico, Va., to Santo Domingo and 


return, the 3200 mile flight of the twelve Navy 
seaplanes from lego, if. to Panama 
were also notable ahngebedr nia On the purely 
military side, though showing excellent function- 
me and operation on the part of machines and 

ot were the repeated ormances in connec- 
tion with manceuvres of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps planes which flew 100 miles out 
at sea and dropped tons of explosives on the 
surrendered German craft in the course of the 
aérial warfare demonstrations off the Virginia 
Capes in June and July, which proved con- 
clusively the effectiveness of airplanes in coast 
defense against surface vessels. See MILITARY 
ProGress and NAvAL PRoGREss. 

Lona Distance Fuiicut or “Santa Marita.” 
An important and interesting long distance pas- 
senger flight was made during the year by the 
American eleven-passenger flying cruiser “Santa 
Maria” of the Aéromarine Co., which 
landed at New Orleans after a complete tour of the 
Mana’ ge ‘g the pare States. The fying 

aria’”’ in was the largest euaer ying 
boat in the world, and had covered 18,000 

corn 


e was in 
the ara total 
be an unprecedented feat for an S eiaas 


This notable flight was started at Key West coast 


when the Aéromarine Airways, with the co- 


6 


, to it Ow. D. 
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on of the United States Navy Department, 
Planned to oy the “Santa Maria” up the Atlantic 
n and New York, and thence 
pened Nee York State over rivers, lakes, and 
canals to Montreal, and along the Great Lakes via 
Toronto and Detroit to Chicago. From the latter 
city the “Santa Maria’”’ went to New Orleans 
along the valleys of the Illinois and Mississippi 
aa stopping at St. Louis and Memphis. 

This trip was not so remarkable for its total 
distance, as probably not more than 5500 miles 
was accomplished in a bee line, but the “Santa 
Maria’’ made a number of passenger flights 
at eae of hee eee she visited. eel ernlipr, 
among her t. passengers a representative 0 
the U. 8. Navy throughout, Admiral C. J. Peoples, 
and then Commander P. N. L. pene of the 
famous NC-1. Both were specially assigned by 
the Navy Department. During 1921 the Froet of 
fifteen flying boats of the Aéromarine Airways 
alone flew 100,000 miles and carried 6814 pas- 
ae rz, 29,002 poun unds of freight and mail between 

West and Havana and at various posts along 
the 6 Aidantis coast 
pp HOTOGRAPEIC ee 2 hpricot 

otographic surveys from airplane and dirigible 
by 1921 had become as comm wap aes as they were 
useful and many of the seen! vantages 
developed during the war were fo applicable to 
civil and other engineering and exploration. 
the coasts of the U.8., Army, Navy, wie Marine 
eel aviators made many important aérial 

such as those of the Oya ee Peninsula 
in Washington the Mississippi Delta and 
ad coastline o adil islan hat the hile eager 

avy aviators prep a photographic map 0 
the mouth of the Mississippt for the U. 8 8. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, while a map of Guantanamo 
Bay was aleo made for the U. 8. "Hydrographic office. 

Canada the agoemeretys Service made an 
airplane survey of a proposed abe in 
the region of the Carrot River, on 
between Northern Manitoba and sthe boundary 
The tion of 800,000 to 900,000 acres of 
land was involved in this large project, and a 
reconnoissance or rough topographical survey 
would have been difficult as much of the area was 
inaccessible on account of floods. Much valuable 
data was thus secured in short time so that if a 
ground survey later with instruments was required 
It could be done readily. 

An interesting and useful discussion of aérial 
paotoprante mapping was sea sa in Engineer- 
tng News-Record Record Neer York) for Oct. 13, 3 1921, 
p. 596, in which aerial photographic mapping for 
munici: and other engineering services was 
trea 

GOVERNMENT USES oF AIRPLANES. The pre- 
vious successful use of airplanes to detect and 
prevent forest fires in the western United States 
was continued during 1921 and the forty-one army 

airplanes operated on the Aérial Forest Patrol in 
the National Forests on the Pacific Slope made 396 
pe rols during the season. They discovered 832 
and provided protection to 7,230,459 square 
miles of valuable timber lands. In Canada the 
seller Dayton Wright forest igh seaplanes were 
eens au ery CURE e summer. U. 8. 
arine weg planes were used in revenue service 
and loca many illicit stills on the eastern 
. On one occasion, on September 2, an 
entire moonshine village was thus detected. 
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The Bureau of Aéronautics was organised by the 
Navy De t thereby codrdinating the 


various divisions of Naval aviation. The airplane 
rendered invaluable aid in flood, fire, and pestilence, 


one of the most notable occasions 
Pueblo, Colo., flood in June, and at the time of the 
threatened rail 
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Notwithstanding the sad traged 
with the destruction of the huge airship intended 
for the U. 8. Navy during a trial flight, there 
was considerable activity to be recorded in the 
development and use of dirigibles, particularly 
by. the U. S. Navy and also in the proposed air- 

ps to be used in Europe for long distance 
transportation. 

ZR-2 Disaster. The most tragic disaster in 
the year’s record in aéronautics was the collapse 
of the British designed and built ome R-38 
constructed for the United States Navy and 
known on its records as ZR-2. This catastrophe 
occurred above Hull, d, on August 24, 
1921, while the huge dirigible was on a trial trip 
under the command of a British officer, Lieut. 
A. A. Wann, and with a British crew of 49 officers 
and men. ere were in addition six officers and 
eleven non-commissioned officers of the U. 8. 
Navy aboard the craft, though it had not been 
turned over to the American government. The 
ZR-2, which had had a num of trial trips 
beginning as early as June 23, 1921, on this 
particular occasion had departed from her moor- 
ings at Howden on August 23, and had been 
cruising for some 30 hours in the North Sea and 
off shore. During this time she was in communica- 
tion with her base by wireless and no mishaps 
or lack of control were reported. The trip was 
about concluded and the airship flying over the 


city of Hull at a height of about 1200 feet and disa 


ready is cece to si shed, when cbout 720 
P. M. the huge gas envelope was seen to collapse 

_break in two while there was a severe ex- 
ae of the oil tanks which wrecked the steel 

e and scattered fragments broadcast. The 
wrecked airship, which by design had been 
steered toward the Humber, fell into the river 
one with it those of the crew who had been 
unable to escape by leaping through the traps of 
the main car equipped with safety parachutes. 
The airship fell in the shallows of the river where 
it could not be reached on account of the smoke 
and flames so that all who did not coool ished. 
The tide rising rapidly soon submerged the wreck 
and but little remained of the world’s greatest 
airship. The bodies of the victims were rescued 
later and the wreck of the dirigible was carefully 
studied. Those lost in the disaster totalled 
sixty-two of whom two subsequently died of 
injuries in the hospital. 

In the Year Boox for 1920, page 8, were given 
the dimensions and other data of this great 
dreadnaught of the skies, which was not only the 
largest but the most formidable aircraft in exist- 
ence. She was designed for a flight of 5000 
miles at full speed of 70 miles per hour, or for 
6500 miles at a speed of 60 miles. The 690 feet 
of length practically rivalled the height of the 
Woolworth Tower in New York City and the 


* 


connected Sl 
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a. sgt of 2000 
capa: of produ 
eriacnerit oan alas Of 
fourteen Lewis machine 


520 pounds each and eight bombs weighing 

pounds each. Every effort was made to eliminate 

such weaknesses of the German Zeppelins as had 

been revealed in the war and a complete 

of operating and fire control was developed. 
eeping quarters were provided for thirty officers 

and men, while the heating of food was accom- 


plished by using the exhaust gases in a 

arrangement. mparison of the ZR-2 with the 
R-34 which made the trip from d to 
America and back in 1919 was inevitable. The 


R-34 crossed in 108 hours and 12 minutes in 
July, 1919, but it was necessary to watch carefully 
the fuel supply. The ZR-2 could carry 2900 
more gallons of gasoline and was capable of from 
ten to twenty-five miles an hour greater speed 
as she had six py ae of 350 horsepower each 
as compared with five of 250 horsepower for the 
older airship. The American crew which had 
been trained on the dirigible was ready to take 
over the craft and an early departure was planned, 
@ course having been Petes from Howden 
westward over Ireland and direct by a great circle 
to Newfoundland whence it was proposed to 
cross New England and proceed to Lakehurst 
N.J., where a huge hangar costi some $2,000,000 
was in readiness to receive and house the ship. 
The ZR-2 had been put through a rigid series of 
trial trips and on one of the first of pee a “hump” 
was developed due to the bending under strain of 
the supporting girders and lattice work, which 
served as the foundation for the abe and 
held the te ae ead to it. Pilon re a 
strengthening of the girders an , 80 that 
it was believed that the tendency to buckle had 

isappeared. The British constructors were not 
however, entirely convinced and urged further and : 
severe trial trips before the airship was turned 
over to the Americans. It was also suggested 
that the arranged day of departure should be 
postponed until further trials had been made. 

Lieut. Wann, the commander, was the only one 
of those in pera ook of the balloon where the 
explosions oc who esca with his life, 
though he was severely injured. The other sur- 
vivors were all in the stern. Lieut. Wann attrib- 
uted the disaster to a weak structural part of the 
ship which broke in two pieces. 

was quite natural this tragedy was the 

subject of official investigation in England. 
A ooroner’s jury on October 4, turned in a verdict 
of accidental death, stating that nobody was to 
blame and finding no evidence regarding the 
actual cause of the dirigible’s destruction. On 
the other hand, the Air Ministry’s Board of 
paauey in a report published on October 7, 
blamed the disaster on a lack of proper codperation 
and supervision when the designs of the dirigible 
were first prepared and the later failure to submit 
the changes in design to closer scrutiny. Accord- 
ing to the report the airship in the course of the 
devia Waa (aad to tan ahasply ata; apeod of 
from 45 to 50 knots and such a manceuvre 
the breakdown between the ninth and tenth 
frames. The fire was produced by broken eleo- 


a 
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trical conductors in contact with broken gasoline 
feed pipes which spread throughout the keel. 
There was no fire in the after part of the shi 
from which four of the fire survivors ee 
- “That the requirements as to the maximum 
height and speed, together with the limits of 
length imposed by the only available construction 
sheds, necessitated the utmost economy at Hull 
in the matter of weights and materials. Many 
new features were introduced in the design, and 
it appears evident that in some cases there was 
a lack of vital aérodynamical information as to 
the effects of these modifications on the strength 
of the structure. 

“That having regard for the t differences 
in requirements between His Majesty’s airship 
R-38 (the British name for the ZR-2) and previous 
British airships, the design should have been 
examined and discussed by an official and com- 
petent committee before actual construction was 
commenced ..... 

“That, although there can be no doubt that ef- 
forts were made toward the end to complete the ship 
in the shortest possible time, there is no evidence 
that the work on the hull or structure suffered.” 

ConstrucTIion OF ZR-1. In addition to the 
European airships ordered or under test by the 
United States Navy there was under construction 
during the year the ZR-1, which was the American 
Navy’s first attempt to develop a huge airship of 
the rigid type along the lines of the German 
Zeppelin L-49, which was captured intact during 
the war in France. This German craft, built 
after some 140 airships had been employed in 
actual service, was considered to represent the 
best construction of the Zeppelin engineers and 
works and was regarded as a safe and reliable 
craft. On this design as a basis the American 
engineers were proceeding with the idea of making 
improvements sugges by experience rather 
than radical innovations. The construction was 
hampered by reduced appropriation, but the 
duralumin for the girders of the ship’s frame- 
work had been delivered to the Philadelphia 
aircraft plant of the Navy where it was being 
fabricated into the lattice work frame members. 
The contract was let for the eighteen gas bags, 
while arrangements were being made to lay he 
keel in the new hangar which had been built 
at Lakehurst, N. J., and completed during the 
year to house both the ZR-1 and ZR-2. Here 
the frame members which had been cut and 
assembled for fitting at Philadelphia were to be 
t orted and then reassembled and placed in 
the ship. The ZR-1 had a length of 645 feet and 
a diameter of 78 feet, both the German standard 
dimensions, and was to be equipped with six 
Liberty engines, each of 400 horsepower and in a 
separate car as against the original plan of five 
engines. These engines in service were to be 
reduced to 320 horsepower each with a promised 
increased economy and reliability of operation. 
The ZR-1, whose gas bags were desi for 
either hydrogen or helium, was to have a gas 
cape of 2,000,000 cubic feet or some 700,000 
cubic feet less than the ZR-2, while her lift was 
planned to be about twenty-seven tons less than 
that airship and be about equivalent to the fifty- 
six ton pull of the British R-34 which made the 
transatlantic trip. The speed was also planned 
ee exceed the 60 mile maximum of German air- 

ips. 
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U. S. Arrsmip “Roma.” In the autumn of 
1921 the large semi-rigid dirigible' ‘“Roma,’’ 
urchased by the United States government from 
taly, arrived in good condition and was assembled 
at Langley Field. It was found that the envelope 
which contains the gas was in exceptionally fine 
shape, and no difficulties were encountered in 
its inflation, or in assembling the keel and the 
six power units, so that by November the airship 
was ready for trial. 

The “Roma” was said to possess a range of 
action of approximately 3500 miles at 80 miles 
per hour, while at tre speed, a distance of 
8000 miles was estimated. Its capacity was 
1,200,000 cubic feet, length 410 feet, width 82 
feet, height 88.6 feet, and useful load in the 
neighborhood of 19 tons. It was equipped with 
six 12-cylinder, 400 h. p. Ansaldo motors but later 
it was proposed to substitute Liberty motors of 
corresponding horsepower for them when they 
would require replacement. 

It was proposed by the Army Air Service to use 
this ship, which under favorable conditions was 
capable of making a non-stop flight from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, for such work as 
long-distance reconnoissance flights photographic 
surveys, coast patrol work, and the carrying of 
supplies for heavier-than-air units. 

. S. Arrsoip No. A S 1504. The first ‘test 
flight of the Army Airship No. A S 1504, a Good- 
year pony blimp of the A A type, was made at the 
Goodyear Akron Air Station September 12, by 
Flight Officer Lieut. G. W. McEntire. 1 
airship had a capacity of 35,000 cubic feet of gas 
and was 95.5 feet long, with a maximum diameter 
of 28 feet. The car accommodated two or three 
passengers and was equipped with a Lawrence 
three-cylinder 50 horsepower motor, giving a 
cruising radius of 450 miles. 

This ship was flown to Dayton, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 19, to be used by the Engineering Section 
of the Balloon and Airship Division of the U. 8S. 
Air Service for experimental purposes. 

A GERMAN ZEPPELIN FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Towards the close of 1921 it was reported that the 
Allied Council of Ambassadors in Europe had 
agreed to permit a modification of the protocol 
signed in June whereby Germany was limited as 
to the size of airships it might build. In place of 
the 30,000 cubic metres maximum capacity thus 
permitted Germany was to be allowed to build for 
the United States an airship of the L-90 type at 
the Friedrichshafen hangar after the completion 
of which the hangar, the largest in Germany, was 
to be taken down and the machinery and personnel 
dis . This was considered both in the way 
of a diplomatic triumph for the United States and 
as an evidence that the American authorities were 
convinced of the usefulness of these huge aircraft. 
It was also stated that this new airship would be 
built without cost to the United States as the 
expense would be fi, in the war settlement. 

Assuming that this proposed Zeppelin would 
reproduce the German L-70 class there would be 
involved an airship measuring 743 feet in on 
or 48 feet longer than the ill-fated British ZR-2, 
described above, but having the standard German 
diameter of 78.4 feet. hese Zeppelins were 
capable of sustaining a total useful load of more 
than 88,000 pounds, equivalent to 59 per cent of 
the total weight of the ae Each carried a crew 
of thirty men. Seven Maybach engines of 290 
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horsepower each were installed in six power cars 
suspended below the gas bag of the ship, two being 
placed in the after car, thus giving a total horse- 
power of 2030, and developing a speed of over 80 
miles an hour. It was decided that the construc- 
tion of the new ed ar should be under the 
direction of technical officers of the U. S. Navy 
and when finished it would be taken over and 
navigated to America by an American Naval 
crew. In this connection towards the end of the 
year it was reported that engineers of the Zeppelin 
Airship Building Co. were in the United States 
discussing plans for a possible transatlantic fleet 
of passenger and mail airships to operate between 
Germany and America. 

HELIUM USED IN AN AIRSHIP. The first success- 
ful use of helium as a substitute for ees gas 
occurred on Dec. 1, 1921, when the U. S. Navy 
non-rigid airship C-7 was successfully inflated and 
made two successful trips from the naval air 
leant at Awe ses noes ie bbe by 
re on the following day and subsequently. 
This large blimp, which had a capacity of 181,000 
cubic feet, was filled with gas made at the U.S. 
Government plant at Fort Worth, Texas. This 
installation was developed during the war when it 
was found that by a special process helium could 
be obtained in commercial quantities from the oil 
from certain wells in the Texas and Oklahoma 
fields. In this large plant built during the war for 
the joint use of the Army and Navy at heavy cost, 
by means of a complicated refrigerating equipment 
the helium could be separated from the other 
and made available for lighter than air flying 
machines. It has the distinct advantage of being 
non-inflammable and will not explode, but it has 
92 per cent of the lifting power of yore 
Furthermore it is but 62 per cent as diffusive as 
hydrogen, which notwithstanding the airtight 
material of the envelopes often seeps through and 
goes to waste. Helium also does not deteriorate 
as a eat) as hy which becomes impure 
when long kept in a dirigible, as it does not absorb 
the impurities as readily. In addition to the 
installation at Fort Worth there was under con- 
struction at Langley Field a plant for the produc- 
tion of the gas in usable form for the airships, 
while another helium proces plant was pro- 
posed for location on the Pacific coast. Later in 
the year the C-7 made a trip to Washington and 
other flights. 

A New Irauian Diriaisie. The success of 
the giant semi-rigid airship ‘‘Roma” sold by 
Italy to the United States Government, led the 
Italian air authorities to build another on much 
the same design, only larger and better, profiting 
by experience. It was to be own as the 
‘“ Napoli’’ and probably was to be the second of a 

e fleet of huge aircraft. 

e ‘‘Napoli” was to be of the semi-rigid type, 
much the same in shape as the sister airship though 
more elongated and of 54,000 cubic metres capacity 
instead of 34,000. 

The power plant was to include twelve Spa 
motors of 300 horsepower each, Italian designed 
and constructed, and set tandem in the steel ribs 
so that they could be repaired and even changed, if 
needful, during flight. 

The “Napoli” was designed to carry a hundred 
passengers. With only four engines working its 
rai was expected to be forty-three miles an 

our. 
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Spain-ARGENTINA AIRSHIP SERVICE. The most 
notable airship project discussed during the year 
was an air company affiliated with the Compafia 
Transatlantica Shipping organization to operate 
ear and mai pelins between Cadiz and 

uenos Aires, making the trip between the two 
cities in ninety hours. Application for a subsidy 
was to be made to the Spanish parliament. 

The enterprise was Spanish in its inception and 
development with Major Herrera representing the 
government, but the organization and manage- 
ment was to be German with Dr. Hugo Eckner 
formerly with Count Zeppelin as chief of the 
technical staff. 

Dr. Eckner stated that war experiences with the 
German Zeppelins were sufficient to enable his 
company to guarantee the smooth operation of 
airships of 45,000 cubic metres in size at a rate of 
speed of seventy-two miles an hour while carrying 
ee thirty and forty passengers and 300,000 
etters. 

The idea of the Cadiz-Buenos Aires service 
to establish a quick and direct connection with 
the trans-Atlantic nations sae in Spain and 
negotiations with the Zeppelin management led 
to the organization of 4 commission, which sub- 
scribed 50,000,000 pesetas (about $10,000,000) of 
the necessary 80,000,000 pesetas (about $16,000,- 
000), the Spanish Government guaranteeing the 
interest on this sum. 

_ Major Herrera together with two other Spanish 
air experts, and.two Germans, including Dr. Eck- 
ner made a trip to Argentina in order to choose sites 
for hangars, study the conditions, and obtain finan- 
cial interest and support from the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. They reported that it would be necessa 
to use larger airships than any previously built (wit 
the exception of R-38), and that the weather on the 
European side was favorable for anchoring but 
that on the American side it would be necessary 
to have a revolving shed. Excellent wind and 
weather conditions greatly favored the route 
proposed, which was 6000 miles long, and the 
airships would be able to escape tempests. 

The return journey from Buenos Aires to Cadiz 
would require a hundred hours instead of ninety, 
owing to the northeast winds that would be met. 

It was A gt arr that the airship service should 
be started with three airships, which would cost 
36,000,000 pesetas (about $7,200,000), and hang- 
ars, gas factories and wireless installations, costing 
40,000,000 pesetas (about $8,000,000), while 
unforeseen expenses were estimated at 4,000,000 
pesetas (about $800,000). 

The cost of each trip was estimated at about 
42,000 aire (about $8400), and it was antici- 
pated that the receipts would be about 900,000 
pesetas (about $180,000) based on carrying sixty 
passengers at 5000 pesetas (about $1000) each, 
and 300,000 letters at a special mail rate of 2 
pesetas (about 40 cents) each. 


FRENCH DIRIGIBLES 


The aéronautical station at Orly in the suburbs 
of Paris was selected to be the principal French 
airship base; and, during the year 1921, the 
buildings and plant required for construction 
were in an advan stage. They included big 

holders, airship sheds, and workshops, and a 
toms house. ooring masta for airah ips were 
embraced also in the French programme. Under 
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the war settlement, seven German airship sheds 
were allocated to France, and the French ‘Council 

of N National Defense was srt eray Sg ener the 
Seoe oe to agree to the partment’s 
and reérect these sheds at 
, Casablanca, Algiers, and 


4 that France could not neglect 
the prospect u German airship construction and 
operation being maintained. 


Ar COMPETITIONS 


American Fiyina MEETS. During 1921 a 
number of well attended fying meets and compe- 
titions were held in the United States. Among 
the more important were the races, and 
strations on Long Island, in Florida, at 


Calif” soveral 


in Iowa and Ne and one of ae most im- 
rtant, the American ion Flying Meet at the 
ational Convention in City, Mo., Oc- 


tober 31-November 2. 
PuuirzER Tropuy Race. The Pulitzer Trophy 
Contest for 1921 was held on November 3, at 
, Neb., over a triangular course of 30. 7191 
miles with five laps, or a total distance of 153.595 
miles. It was won by Bertrand Acosta in a Curtiss 
Navy biplane with Curtiss CD-12 400 horse- 
power motor in ee a 8.4 eeier Rs 
an average speed 0 es- per hour, thus 
breaking the previous record of 173.1 miles per 
hour over a 186 mile course made by Lieutenant 
Georges Kirsch in a Nieuport-De Lage plane 
at ie Deutsch de ls Meurthe poanietion at 
Etampes, France, on September 30. The result 
of the Pulitzer Contest for 1921 was noteworthy 
in that the successful contestant was an American 
who flew an American plane equipped with 
American engines. Second place was also taken 
by an American plane, as Clarence Coombe in 
the Curtis-Cox Tnplane accomplished the course 


in 54 minutes 6.2 seconds, et Avene: ee had 


170.34 miles. Third place was taken b 
MacReady in a Thomas Morse MB-6 
with a Wright H-2 motor in 57 minutes aa 
seconds: and fourth ara he Lloyd Bertaud in 
an I Balilla scout b e with a Curtiss 
C-12 motor in o minutos. 31. 4 seconds. James 
in a S. V. A. biplane went two laps and 
was forced down by y engine trouble, while Colonel 
H. E. Hartney, whose feed pump failed to work, 
was injured in a forced landing on the first lap. 
The 1922 competition was arranged for Detroit, 
where the 1921 contest was to have taken place, 
but was abandoned in favor of Omaha as greater 
support seemed possible in the latter city. 

EN TROPHY CoMPETITION. This interesting 
airplane race on November 5 was held also at 
Omaha, over a triangular course of 8 laps each 
of 30.7191 miles or a total of 245.753 miles. This 
was won by E. F. White in a 8. V. A. plane which 
negotiated the distance 154 minutes and 56 
seconds, or an average speed of 95.17 miles per 
hour, though the decision of the Contest Com- 
mittee was appealed. In this competition the 
efficiency of the various machines was determined 
on the basis of the following formula: 
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Wok.p’s ENDURANCE AIRPLAND REcoRD. For 
the first time since the record for time of flight 
by an airplane was made by Wilbur Wright in the 
early days of aviation (18 seconds in ber, 
1903, was the first duration of flight for a heavier 
than air machine) the World’s Endurance reco: 
was made by an Amermwan machine with an Amer- 
ican pilot and . On Dec. 30, 1921, Edward 
Stinson and Lloyd Bertaud were in continuous 
flight for 26 hours 19 minutes and 35 seconds above 
Roosevelt Field near Mineola, Long Ey N. Y. 
This supplanted the previous record of 24 hours 
19 minutes and 7 seconds made June 4, 1920, by 
Lieuts. Lucien Boussoutroli and Jean Bernard at 
Ville Sauv: la Dordogne flying a Pane 
The American record was 
ed and built in the 

;an old metal 
e developed from German designs, but with 
Important and extensive modifications and im- 
Pirie averias: <epeed during: this: Aa 

e average uring was 
estimated at about 85 miles an hour so that the 
actual distance flown was in the neighborhood of 
some 2500 miles which is also a record distance 
for a non-stop flight though of course the course 
followed ody teh sapere with panes ks ae 
expeciall y ts below to guide the pilot 
distance may be com with the Transatlantic 
flight of Alcock and 
foundland, to Clifden, Ireland, of 1936 miles made 
June 14-15, 1919. The 185 horsepower B. M. E. 
engine, which was of German design though of 
American construction, functioned perfectly during 
the flight and was capable of further effort but 
defects developed in the lubrication system in- 
cluding a faulty connection so that certain parts 
to be lubricated by pouring the oil by hand. 
The agar was built of idurakaien throughout and 
had a poly ag of 50 feet -and a length over 
all of 81 1 fest 11 feet in height. Ordinarily its 
cabin accommadvtad 
occasion the — was filled with extra fuel and 
lubricant. Larsen airplane was one of 
several that had been constricted and used during 
the year in long distance flying and the achieve- 
ment of a world’s record came as the well merited 
result of careful design, sone nenon; and experi- 


ment with this type of 

AMERICAN SPEED aoe Broken. The 
American speed record for airplanes made under 
international standard and official conditions 
and supervision was broken by Bert Acosta, 
piloting a Curtiss navy racer, at Mineola, No- 
22. In this flight an officially timed 
average speed of 184.8 miles an hour was made 
and the maximum attained, as checked by 
peas timing apparatus, was 197.8 miles an 
our 

This flight was also noteworthy as the first to 
be made in the United States since the war under 
the rules of the Federation Internationale Aéro- 
nautique. These rul 


six ngers, but on this 


es, which were duly carried 
out, provided for eight flights over a measured 
course of one kilometre, four with the wind, and 


four against. 
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This American record took the place of that 
established in the autumn of 1 Captain 
C. C. Moseley in the U. S. Army Air Service 


Verville-Packard biplane. For this fight, however, 
the F. A. I. rules were not a ire but there was 
returned an official record of 186 miles an hour. 
Under the same system Acosta’s time on No- 
vember 22 would have been 197.8 miles an hour. 
ALTITUDE Recorp. A record height of 40,800 
feet officially corrected to more than 37,800 feet 
was attained on September 28, at McCook Field, 
ec ears Ohio, i Ms ae cae A. M , test 
pi ven in a La Pere e. This su ted 
a gar steed ay on Feb. 28, 1920, by 
Rudolph Schroeder, who drove the same 
biplane to a height of 36,020 feet, later corrected 
to the true altitude of 33, 114, 
At 40,800 feet McCread ready’s engine ceased to 
Peper “and he glided back to the ores without 


wal used by a McCready was 


with Baath percharger invented 
a ch during altitude flights 
lee an the mixture in the car- 
buretor and keeps 
at all times, peaardlees of the temperature. 
_ Another important altitude record was achieved 
by Lieutenant ag Wade, a test pilot at 
eCook Aviation Field, who on December 8, 
succeeded in attaining a height of 26,500 feet 
a abe olan sep Army prs twin motored 
mbing p ©, ein with a su 
at the en eaerenent was ed 
in its ae t as demonstrating the 
practicability of dayli t bombing, for previously 
. was considered that the limited speed of 
heavy planes and their inability to reach hig] 
altitudes prevented their use on bombing 
tions except at ght. In this flight an oda 
was carried and it was believed that a world’s 
record for a multi motored plane with two oc- 
cupants was established. 

At the maximum altitude of 26,500 feet 
Lieutenant Wade reported that his gasoline feed 
lines froze and he was forced to descend. A mini- 
mum temperature of 34.6 d below zero was 
registered. i no WwW was in the air 
four oe on this 

The Loening Moacplans Flying Yacht carried 
aml ane ae oa owt of 19,500 feet over 

8) gton, in August. 

PaRACHUTE REcorp. A record for height in 
parachute jumping was made at Kansas City 
on Nov. 1, 1921, in connection with the American 
Legion Flyi Meet, when . Encil Chambers, 
U.S. A., of ost Field, ae il, re reg po 
jumped ‘approximately | 26 5000 


than five 

sagt do not possess epcil i 

be said that Sergeant 

descended 22, oe feet, while Lieutenant Hamilton 

at Rantoul, made a ee at an altitude 

rary ante eg official altitude verified. Chambers 
ee his ascent with a pilot, Wendell Reakey 
sid ber ped with oxyge n tanks and special fur- 

rn When the e flyers had reached the 
masa altitude Chambers climbed out on the 


ile these 
significance it may 


fuselage and jumped head first into , dropping 
esas 500 feet before the large en parac ute 
open 


Iranian GRAND Prix. The aviation grand 
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e water in the radiator warm this 
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bers had previously mil 
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prix at Brescia, Italy, was won by’ rar Lecoin 
the French aviator, on ying 300 


kilometres (186.41 miles) i in one ee if me gre 
and 19 seconds. Lieutenant B Brakpaha, of 
finished second in one hour, 28 anane aed 
58 seconds. 

James GorpDoN Bennetr Cup Conrest. This 
annual comneeon wes was held in Sept., 1921, and 
was won Aa Lecointe, who nego tiated the 
course of kilometres (186. 41 cil) with ive 
turns at Etampes, France in 1 hour, 6 minutes, 

17!/; seconds, or at an average speed of over 
170 miles an hour. 

Drutsco pp LA MeurtTHE Tropny Race. 
This annual competition at Etampes, France, 
was won on Oct. 1, 1921, by Lieut. Georges 
Kirsch of France who covered 300 kilometres 
ia 86.3 miles) with five turns in 1 hour, 4 ee 

nar Sesrsireny or at the rate of nearly three 


eed Lecointe, the French aviator who had won 
the James Gordon Bennett cup earlier in the 
season, was first to take the air, and had made 
great speed for the first fifty kilometres, flying 
distance in 9 minutes 33‘/, seconds. Un- 
fortunately ‘he was compelled to make a forced 
landing, suffering severe injury and smashing his 
lane in the first lap of the race. 
the — French pilot, who — the 
machine piloted by Lecointe in 1920, was the only 
other entrant to finish the race making the course 
in 1 hour, 9 minutes, 55?/, seconds. 
The British and Italian competitors 


ve up 
the race after going 100 and 150 


ilometres 
Battoon Race. To select the 
representative of the United States for the James 
Gordon Bennett International Cup se ar 
a balloon race was held at Bi 
ae on May 21, 1921, and was won ag ne a 
field of nine entrants by the balloon Birmingham 
Semi-Centennial, ar by Ralph Upsen with C. 
G. Andrus as aide, The distance pote epee 
was 425 miles to the landing point near pak 
Va., and the balloon was in the air 34 hours 
40 minutes. 

GorRDON . This 
annual contest in 1921 was started at B 
Belgium, on September 18, and attracted fourteen 
competitors from Europe and America. First 

was secured by the Swiss balloon piloted by 
aptain Paul Armburster, which descended on 
September 20 at Lamby Island, off the east coast 
of County Dublin, Ireland, after a trip of 476 
miles. Ralph Upsen of the United States flying 
in a balloon B I, winner of the 
ay competition and loaned to him by Captam 
De Muyster, and Henry Spencer of England 
landed very close to one another near Carnarvo 
Wales, the latter winning second place with 41 

es as compared with 413 miles for: oo a 
The French balloons, Marne and gi, Broa 
landed in Wales near Dolgelly. The Italian 


entrant pears was unable to start _on account of 
cornese te 


also 
Bernard von aoa in the City of st Louis, 
and Wade T. Van Ormand in the "City of Akron. 
The i entrant B with Lieutenant 
De Muyster as pilot was handicapped by carrying 
an extra passenger in the form of one of the 
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soldiers who vp ge in the anchoring ropes, 
was carried aloft and hauled into the basket. 

Untrep Srates Arm Mar Service. The 
creditable record of the U. S. Air Mail Service 
was continued and improved so that the efficiency 
on the transcontinental route became recogni 
as a model for civilian aérial transport the world 
over. Letters even were delivered in New York 
two days after casual mailing on the Pacific coast. 
The service developed by the end of 192T had an 
average of 88.82 per cent efficiency, that is, 
completed trips on scheduled time since it was 
started in May, 1918. The Air Mail had during 
the year completed its wireless communications 
system, with fourteen stations having radio 
plants, three operated by the Navy Department 
and the others by the Air Mail Service. In 
February, a continuous flight, with night flying, 
was made between San Francisco and New York. 
Mail leaving the coast at 4:50 p. m. February 22, 
was delivered in New York at 4:50 p. m. February 
23. U.S. Mail and Curtiss planes delivered to 
the Pacific coast photographs of the Carpentier- 
Dempsey fight within 48 hours aftec leaving. 

During 1921 the U. S. Air Mail Service was 
maintained over the following routes with those 
discontinued as noted. Regular service be- 
tween Omaha, Neb., and San Francisco, Calif. 
(part of the Transcontinental Route)—started 
agi 3 10, 1920. 

rvice between Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo. pest of the Twin Cities (St. Paul and Min- 
pr is)-St. Louis Division]|—started August 16, 


1 

Regular service between Chicago, IIl., and 
Twin Cities (St. Paul and Minneapolis) (part of 
the St. Louis-Twin Cities Division)—started 
Nov. 29, 1920. 

_New York-Washington Division was discon- 
tinued May 31, 1921. 

_St. Louis-Twin Cities Division was discon- 
tinued June 30, 1921. 

Repair Depot, Bustleton, Pa., was consolidated 
with Chicago pair Depot, June 30, 1921— 
Bustleton Field abandoned same date. 

An excellent showing was made by the Air 
Mail Service from July 1 to Sept. 30, 1921, which 
may be 8 I as follows: 

Percentage of performance, 98; number of 
miles flown with mail, 391,018; number of letters 
advanced, 10,014,280. e performance by 
Divisions: New York-Chicago, 98.5 per cent; Chi- 
cago-Rock Springs, 97.6 per cent; Rock Springs- 
San Francisco, 98 per cent. 

In addition to the 391,018 miles flown with 
mail on regular schedule, the records show 49,662 
miles of test flights and ferry trips, making a 
grand total of 440,680 miles flown in the three 
months. rae this quarter there were eleven 
(11) crashes. In two accidents the ships were 
completely destroyed. In eleven cases of damage 
eight occurred on aviation fields and three at 
points of forced landings. 

There were no fatalities or injury to employees 
on regular mail trips during this period. There 
was one fatality on a ferry trip. On July 16, 1921, 
Pilot Howard Smith lost his life in ship No. 222 
on the San Francisco field. He was assigned to 
ferry this ship to Reno and fell from an altitude 
of 300 feet on the home field. 

The cost Rer mile of operation during this 
period was: July, 73c; August, 71c; September, 70c. 
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Or an average of 71 1/3 cents per mile during 
this iod as compared with 87 cents per mile 
cost during the same quarter of the year 1920. 

On that portion of the Transcontinental Route 
between Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, IIl., an air 
distance of 335 miles, 24 weeks of 100 per cent 
performance on this leg of the route were com- 
pleted without a break. During the 24 weeks, 
the mails were flown 96,480 miles without default. 
It was also reported that a record flight was made 
by mail planes between Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco on October 14. The time consumed 
from take-off at Salt Lake City (5:32) and ar- 
rival at San Francisco (11:33) was six hours and 
one minute. A stop for service of eleven minutes 
was made at Elko and a twenty-minute service 
stop was made at Reno; making the actual flyin 
time five hours and thirty minutes as com 
with 24 hours and 15 minutes for train No. 9, the 
fast exclusive mail and express train operated 
over the Southern Pacific Railroad between Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco. 

CoMMERCIAL AVIATION IN Europe. In 1921 
Commercial Aviation in Europe underwent rapid 
development and the number of passengers and 
the quantity of exports and takes transported 

ngland and the . 
There 
a total 


1260 miles. 

In Great Britain the principal interest in com- 
mercial flight centered in the service maintained 
across the English Channel. This seemed to 
grow in popular favor as illustrated in an in 
teresting comparison of crew and passenger 
statistics for the Channel services for the week 
ending Sept. 4, 1921, as follows: Machines, 103; 
passengers, 427; crews, 129; total personnel, 556. 
For the corresponding week of 1920 the figures 
were: Machines, 104; passengers, 219; crews, 129° 
total personnel, 348. 

The average monthly value of British imports 
by aircraft from Oct., 1920, to April, 1921, 
amounted to about £50,000 (normally about 
$250,000). Exports averaged an equivalent of 
$140,000. Reéxport values were about $135,000 
a month. As showing a tbr of the trans- 
channel service it was sta that rates on par- 
cel post shipments by airplaine from London to 
Paris were reduced in August to six cents a 
pound, and parcels were delivered to the house 
addressee upon payment of a small extra charge. 
Thus parcels were delivered in Paris on the day 
they were mailed in London. Nearly 200,000 
letters were carried in nineteen montha. 

The London-Paris freight charge was one shil- 
ling a pound for packages ie 100 pounds and 
10 pence a pound for packages weighing over 
100 pounds. 

As illustrating the support that Europeaa gov- 
ernments were giving to commercial aéronautics 
it may be stated that in 1921 bonuses and sub- 
sidies amounting to 27,885,008 francs - were 
awarded by France to aérial navigation companies 
for working the following lines: 

Paris-London; Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam ; Paris- 
Strasbourg-Prague-Warsaw; Toulouse-Rabat-Casa- 
blanca; yonne-Nilbao-Santander; Bordeaux- 
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Toulouse-Montpellier; Saint 
and Saint Laurent-Inini. . 

It was planned to continue these lines in 1922 
and arrangements were made for opening new 
routes as follows: 

'  Antibes-Tunis; Bucharest-Constantinople; Oran- 
Casablanca; Algiers-Biskra; Dakar-Kayes; Mont- 
pellier-Marseilles-Genoa. 

Disbursement for the commercial routes men- 
tioned represented an increase of 9,137,000 francs 
in subsidies, and it was proposed to use the re- 
mainder of the subsidies in aiding Civil Centres 
of Training for pail iprike Already excellent 
results had been achieved at these training centrea. 

In France since the war the growth of com- 
mercial aviation was marked, and in 1921 was 
reaching large dimensions. Whereas in 1919 there 
were but 960 persons who traveled by air, in 
1920 the number of passengers amounted to 
6750. In 1921 during the month of March 665 
people traveled by air mail. There was a corre- 
sponding increase in the carrying of merchandise; 
13,900 kilograms were carried by airplanes in 
1919, while the total commercial transport 
amounted in 1920 to 103,330 kilograms (227,739 
Ibs.). In this last item were included many parcels 
sent from Paris to London by French dressmakers 
and milliners. The value of their consignments 
on the Paris-London service during the year 1920 
exceeded 16 million francs, and in 1920 this 
amount of business was largely exceeded. 

One of the notable air line routes in Europe 
was that from Paris to Prague in Czecho-Slovakia, 
which city by 1921 has become a veritable centre 
of air routes, as there were maintained daily 
services connecting Prague with Paris, Stras- 
bourg, and Warsaw, with a number of new lines 
seriously contemplated. 

In February of 1920 when the Paris service was 
started three passengers only arrived by air at 
in ap In June there were 76. In February 
16 Ibs. of parcels and 3 lbs. of newspapers arrived 
by air. In June 7000 lbs. of parcels and a ton 
and a half of newspapers were brought by air. 

The duty paid on goods arriving by air despatch 
during the months shows the increase of traffic 


Laurent-Cayenne, 


and was as follows: Feb. 130 crowns, March - 


3550 crowns, April 30,787 crowns, May 86,752 
crowns, and June 207,104 crowns. 

The Franco-Roumanian Air Navigation Com- 
pany operating the Paris-Prague Service, had over 
40 machines in service in 1921. 

A notable achievement in commercial aviation 
was accomplished by this same co-Rou- 
manian Aviation Co., which operated the Paris- 
Strasburg-Prague-Warsaw air line, in extending 
their line to Bucharest. On October 22 the first 
direct flight was made, and occupied fourteen 
hours, including the stops at Strasburg, Prague, 
and Budapest. Inasmuch as the journey by 
railway required about 63 hours, the saving 
effected was very considerable. This line also 
was contemplating a direct service between Paris 
and Constantinople for the spring of 1922, be- 
lieving that the trip could be e in less than 
twenty-four hours. For this route a large multiple 
engine machine of 1200 horsepower was er 
construction at the Blériot plant designed to 
accommodate sixteen passengers and their bag- 


oP urther testimony as to the spread of air 
transport in Europe in 1921 was the announcement 
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that a passenger aéroplane service had been put 
in operation between Riga and Reval in Esthonia. 
Here large Fokker monoplanes with accommoda- 
tion for four passengers were used on a semi- 
weekly service from Reval and connecting with 
the regular airplane service from Riga to i 
and from Danzig to Berlin. The trip from Re 
to cag required two hours and the fare was 6000 
marks. 

GERMAN CoMMERCIAL AfRonavuTics. The war 
did not altogether destroy the air transport and 
airplane industry in Germany and statistics cover- 
ing the period from February 5, 1919, to Novem- 
ber 26, 1920, indicated that German aéroplanes 
covered approximately 1,000,000 kilometres and 
conveyed 5545 passengers, 453,000 kilograms of 
freight, and 35,000 kilograms of air mail. Similar 
statistics for the first eight months of the year 
1921, showed 3714 scheduled flights as compared 
with 1878 flights in twelve months in 1920. In 
eight months of 1921, 5581 persons have been 
transported by the regular air service. During all 
of 1920 only 2030 persons were carried. These 
figures indicate not only an increased amount of 
flying, amounting it was claimed to some 6000 
miles a day, but also the establishment of new air 
routes and the addition of new planes for such 
service. The German Air Navigation Service, an 
association of allied sérial enterprises operating 
from Berlin as a centre in 1920 had 150 airplanes 
of various types in service or ready for opera- 
tion. 

The published air service schedule showed that 
from Berlin there were daily trips to and from 
Brunswick, Dortmund, Dresden, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, extended by the Baltic Air Service of the 
Sablatnig aéroplane firm to Travemuende, War- 
nemuende and Sassnitz, making connections with 
the steamers leaving those towns for Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. 

The Danzig Air Service, in connection with the 
Sablatnig service maintained the flying routes 
between Berlin and the East Prussian route— 
Danzig, Koenigsberg, Memel—with connections 
at Riga and Reval, the Lloyd Air Service Sablat- 
nig had an additional route from Berlin to West- 
phalia, Muenster, Bremen, Wangeroog. 

The Rumpler Air Service provided planes for 
the Berlin, Leipzig, Nurnberg, Munich, Augsb 
route, and at Munich the Bavarian Air Lloy 
provides transportation facilities by air to Con- 
stance. 

Direct service between Stuttgart and Con- 
stance was given by the Staehle Air Line. 

. The Deutsche Luftlloyd, had a daily service of 
several planes from Berlin over Magdeburg to 
Hamburg and Bremen, and from Bremen over 
pe salen to Leipzig and Dresden. These routes 

e connection at Hamburg and Bremen with 
Dutch and Danish air lines for Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Copenhagen, while at Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, French and English planes were 
available to take passengers to London or via 
Brussels to Paris, where air connections can be 
made for Spain. 

air service was maintained at Berlin so 
that travelers could make flights of about two 
hours’ duration all around the surrounding districts 
for 200 marks—including the automobile trip 
from the city offices of the Hamburg-American 
Line of the North German Lloyd, to the flying 
field, some ten miles out of town. 
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It is interesting to note that while the costs of 
airplane fuel were greater in Germany than in most 
other European countries the rates of fare were 
said to be the lowest. Thus for ten commercial 


air lines in operation in 1921 the fares were as 
ollows: 
Berlin to Dansig and Konisberg Fore wie 
a e@eeeoeeeves 
b) Berlin to Bremen and Munster.......... 650 
c) Berlin to Bremen and Wangeroog........ 650 
Berlin to Brunswick and Dortmund...... 800 
* (e) Berlin to Dresden... 20... cscs cccccccces 500 
Ber er to Leipsig, Nurnberg, aemniear CT 


In Germany in 1920 commercial aviation was 
in the hands of two main organisations 


of the record of the F 

ished late in the summer which 
indicated the extent of he pipe and the safety 
and reliability maintained. 
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6. National air-route charts. . 

Inasmuch as seventeen accidents on the list 
were attributed to the pilot, through 
ness, incompetence, or bad judgment, combined 
with other factors, there was demanded as the 
first of the government needs the examination 
and licensing of pilots. 

Another condition responsible for ten accidents 
of those given was the inadequate landing fields 
or the total lack of landing facilities as the United 
States was woefully lacking in air ports for even 
the 1200 craft in operation. 

In fact in the United States and its possessions 
there were only 271 land and water air ins 
ered of them concentrated in certain localities. 
Of the 271 listed air ports, 145 were controlled by 
municipalities, 69 were privately owned and the 
e Army and Navy Air 


was believed that 


areas. 
Two accidents were reported through careless- 
ness on the field on the part of the spectators. 


Accidents involsing 


Line Route in miles No. of Trips No. of Trips yeiles fown injury to persone 
ocheduled carried out tlee f or loss of Freight 
London-Rotterdam-Amsterdam V. V. Period: 
Apr. 14-Aug. 28......ccccccscccecccesecececs 265 243 230-05% 61,000 nil 
-Amsterdam-Bremen-Hamburg V. V. 
Period: Apr. 14—Aug. 1............sseeeeeeese 280 186 176-05% 50,000 nil 
Konigsberg-Memeil V. V. Period: Apr. 1- 
E ona iv nerems . Ce ee ere ear 180 242 233-06 % 42,250 nil 
xtended ugust : Dansig-Konigsberg- 
Memek-Riga v. V. Period up to Sept. 1......... 270 54 54-100% 18,350 nil 
166,600 
in Fuient. According to a report Finally five accidents were attributed to “ un- 


SarEtTy 
a al for the Department of Commerce by the 


ormation Department of the Manufacturers’ - 


Aircraft Association there were engaged in com- 
mercial flying in the United States in 1921 about 
1200 aircraft. A conservative estimate stated the 
mileage flown by these commercial machines in the 
first six months of 1921 at 3,250,000 miles, and in 
that period there were but forty serious accidents 
in civil flying, resulting in the death of fourteen 
persons and more or less serious injury to fifty-two 
others. i excludes accidents to 


fifty-two injuries to forty accidents. 
i isites for safe flying were stated in this 
report. ey were: ; 
1. A machine sound aérodynamically and 
structurally. 
2. An engine of sufficient power. — 
3. A competent, conservative pilot and navi- 
tor. 
a’ Air porte and emergency landing fields 
aunty close together to insure gliding to 
ety. : 
5. Nation-wide weather forecasts specialized and 
. adapted to the needs of fliers. — 


known” causes which experience and scientific in- 
vestigation only would solve and relieve. 

Equal security was testified to in the experience 
of the French commercial or non-mili aviators. 
During the year 1919-1920, 1,900,000 kilometres 
(1,180,603 miles) were covered by the flight of 
French aéroplanes. Of this total there were only 
7 killed and 7 wounded, or an a of one 
killed and one wounded per 170,000 fl ometres 
(105,633 miles) flown. 

ANNUAL Report oF NATIONAL ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE FoR AfRoNAUTICS. In December 
President Harding in a ial message, submitted 
to the Congress of the United States the seventh 
Annual Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for aéronautics for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921. 

The President stated that he thought there 
could be no doubt that the development of 
aviation would become of great importance for | 
the purposes of commerce, as well as for national 
defense. While the material progress in aircraft 
had been remarkable, the use not as yet been 
extensively developed in America. This 4 been 
due, in the main, said the President, to lack of 
wise and necessary legislation. Aviation was 
destined to make great strides, and he believed 
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tions of tee, 

t of which was that a bureau be established 
in the De nt of Commerce for the regulation 
and development of air navigation. 

Summary oF GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The . National Advisory Committee for Aéro- 
nautics in its Seventh Annual Report to the 
Congress stated that the most nt need for 
the successful development of aviation at the 
present time, either for military or civil purposes, 
was the enactment of legislation providing for 
the Federal regulation of air navigation, and the 
Federal, regulation “The Foderal "regulation 

tion. e on 
should include the licensing of aviators, aircraft 
and airdromes; the airways should consist of 
chains of landing fields providing eupply and 
repair facilities and including the necessary 
meteorological stations, observations, and reports. 
If the Federal Government would establish and 


reiterated its former recommendations as to the 
manner of accomplishing the desired results, and 
urgently recominended the establishment by law 
of a Bureau of Air Navigation in the Department 
of Commerce. The report also dealt with the 
extension of the aérological service of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, the policy to be followed in 
developing the industry, the importance of 
military and naval aviation, scientific research, 
the air mail service, and the use of helium with 


pa. 

A#RONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. An 
important event was the announcement made 
towards the end of the year of the o ization 
of the aircraft industry in the United States into 
@ national body or trade association known as 
the Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, with approximately one hundred charter 
or founder members embracing the desigaing, 
constructing, operating, and kindred elements, 
and representing virtually every section of the 
United States, with the Executive Offices at 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. This new or- 

ization among other objects had as its aim to 
evelop the market and increase the use of fly- 
ing machines among civilians, corporations, and 
transportation companies. It included withi 
ita membership the principal constructors of 
airplanes and motors, as well as the manufacturers 
of accessories, instruments, materials, and sup- 
plies, owners and operators of aircraft, various 
aéronautical trade papers and the principal en- 
g@imeers and designers. . 

Among its aims and purposes, as set forth in 
the Charter, were: 

To procure uniformity and certainty in the 
customs and usages of trade and commerce in 
all matters pertaining to aéronautics, and to aid 
and assist in mapping out air roads and lanes; 
the location of landing fields, airdromes, hangars, 
or such other structures necessary for the ad- 
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vancement of aéronautics, and ieee | to 
develop the industry and the interests of the 
various m ; 

Curtiss Patent SustaineD. On Dec. 15, 1921, 
a decision was handed down by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second District 
and which rev the decision of the United 
States District Court of the Eastern District of 
New York in the case of the Curtiss Aérop 
and Motor Corporation and Glenn H. Curtiss 
seme Albert S. Janin and the Janin Company, 

ne. 

This suit was of unusual interest a3 it involved 
the claim advanced by Glenn H. Curtiss that he 
was the first to build a flying machine that could 
rise from and alight on the water. The decision, 
si by sees Charles M. Hough, Martin T. 

ton, and Julius M. Mayer, marked a further 
step in one of the longest legal controversies in 
the U. S. over the development of flyiag machines, 
and established his right to a broad patent on the 
hydroaéroplane. Curtiss who, on Jan. 26, 1911, 
had demonstrated his flying boat in the harbor of 
San Diego, Calif., and on August 23 filed an appli- 
cation for a patent. His successful flight with an 
air machine equipped with a boat hull structure 
and wings buoyed with small A sap pea was made 
on the same day that Janin, the defendant in the 
suit had filed his application for what he described 
as a land, water, and air ine. 

One of the fatalities of the year was the death of 
the famous French aviator Gabriel Voisin who 
was killed along with a passenger as the result of 
flying so low that he was able to converse with a 
friend on the ground. Voisin had cut off the engine 
and the machine failed to clear a hedge and scashed, 
killing both pilot and ‘ 

AE. OPLANE. See A#RONAUTICS. 

AEROSTAT. See A#Ronavrics. 

AFGHANISTAN. A monarchy of Asia situated 
between parallels 29° and 38° north latitude and 
61° and 72° east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75° east, bounded on the west 
by Persia, on the east by territory under the 
Indian government, on the north by Russian 
territory and Bokhara, and on the south by 
British Baluchistan. An agreement in respect 
to the southern boundaries was made in 1893 
with the British government and the delimitation 
has been carried out at intervals since that time, 
and in 1921 was complete except for the Asmar 
section. The area is estimated at 245,000 square 
miles and the population at about 6,380,500 
Capital, Kabul, with a population of about 
150,000. Other large cities: Kandahar (31,500) 
and Herat (20,000). The Afghans are the dom- 
inant race, their leading tribes being the Durranis 


thin and the Ghilzais which together number from 


2,200,000 to 3,200,000. Lesser ups are the 
Tajiks, Hezaras, Aimaks, and Usbaks. The 
predominant religion is Islam, most of the people 
and the ruler being Sunnites. The languages 
spoken are Persian and Pushtoo. The country is 
largely mountainous but the valleys and plains 
are fertile, producing good crops. The chief © 
occupations are ecu and grasing. Amo 

the cultivators t is & considerable class o 
holders under the metayer system. There are 
two harvests in most parts of the country, one 
sown in the autumn and reaped in the summer 
and the other sown at the end of spring and 
reaped in the autumn. The chief products are 
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wheat, barley, rice, millet, and other grains, a 
great ey fruit and a plentiful supply of 
castor oil plant, madder, and asafetida. Sheep- 
raising is important and there is a large and 
singular variety of native fat-tailed sheep, the 
tail being of great size and weight, from which 
abundant grease is supplied, used as a substitute 
for butter. This sheep also affords the chief meat 
diet while the wool and skin are used for wearing 
apparel and also exported in considerable quan- 
tities. The mineral resources include copper, 
lead, iron, gold, and precious stones. Other in- 
dustries are the production of silks, carpets, felts, 
and camels’ and goats’ hair goods. According to 
Indian statistics in 1919-20 the exports into 
India were £1,975,000 and the imports from India 
£1,607,000. The imports and exports from and to 
Bo were reported at about 4,000,000 rubles 
each. After 1915-16 the Indian trade showed a 
steady increase owing to the removal of restric- 
tions such as the heavy duties and monopolies. 
There have been no railways, and trade has fol- 
lowed routes suited only for pack animals and 
light vehicles; and there are scant means of water 
communication. 

The form of government is monarchical and 
at the head of it is the Amir, an hereditary prince 
who formerly received a subsidy from the Indian 
government under the treaty of 1893 but in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Versailles, Aug. 8, 
1919, its arrears were co ted and it was dis- 
continued. The total revenue has been placed 
at between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 rubles 
which is probably an underestimate. There is a 
regular army, which is placed at 98,000 ve 
18,000 cavalry and 396 guns, but this is an ol 
estimate and no were available for the 
strength in 1921. The Amir in 1921 was Amanul- 

who ascended the throne on the assassin- 
ation of his father, Feb. 20, 1919. He was born 
June 1, 1892. 

History. In accordance with the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1907 Afghanistan was a de- 
pendency of the British government and India. 
The treaty of 1907, however, was rescinded by 
the Bolshevik government with Great Britain’s 
consent and Af istan became officially a 
free and independent state. On Feb. 28, 1921, 
the Afghan government signed a treaty with 
Moscow providing for Russian consulates in the 
country and for a Russian subsidy to the Amir. 
On March 16, the Anglo-Russian Trade Agree- 
ment was signed which is noted in the preceding 
Year Boox, containing the stipulation that 
Russia should put an end to propaganda and other 
attempts to injure British interests in the East. 
On the signing of this agreement the British 
government demanded the immediate discon- 
tinuance of Russian prpeeance in Afghanistan. 
In the spring of 1921 a British representative, 
Sir Henry Dobbs, was sent to Kabul for the 
purpose of negotiating a new arrangement with 
the Amir. 

The religious element is an important one in 
the political situation. The population number- 
ing about 5,000,000 are almost all Moslems and 
belong to the Sunni sect, that is to say to the 
same division as the rest of the Moslems in 
India, and as the Turks and Arabs. Persia to the 
west on the other hand belongs to the opposite 
sect, the Shiahs. The Sultan of Turkey is re- 
garded by all the Sunni sect as the Caliph and it 
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is part of the sacred law that the Caliph shall 
be an independent ruler; but as a result of the 
war, the Turkish Sultan or Caliph was virtually 
& prisoner at Constantinople and the Holy 
Places had been taken away from him, Jerusalem 
being under the British and Mecca and Medina 
under the King of the Hedjaz, who was in the 
pay of the British Empire. Thia condition of 
things caused great anger throughout India and 
in Afghanistan. After signing the treaty with 
Moscow in February the Afghan mission went to 
Angora and signed there in April a treaty with 
the Turkish Nationalists providing for a close 
alliance against any alien imperialism, that is to 
say against the presumed p of the British 
Empire. Before that the Amir had welcomed at 
Kabul the former Turkish minister, Djemal 
Pasha, and appointed him Minister of War in the 
Afghan cabinet. Under this Turkish adviser a 
military college was founded at Kabul and Turkish 
officers were brought in from Angora to build 
up an efficient military system. When the Indian 
government announced its intention of running 
the military railway through the Khyber Pass 
to the Afghan frontier, it was regarded as a threat 
against Afghan independence and was followed 
by the building of forts commanding the Afghan 
end of the Pass. At the end of the summer it 
was reported that the advance of the Greeks into 
Asia Minor was adding to the disorder in Afghan- 
istan and there were even rumors that the Afghans 
were about to invade India. Changes in the ad- 
ministration were reported in the summer indicating 
considerable improvement. On June 18 the first 
code of criminal law was proclaimed by the Amir. 

A treaty with Great Britain resulted from the 
si: a eri of Sir Henry Dobbs and was signed 
at Kabul on November 22 whereby it was 
that no Russian consulate should be allowed on 
the frontier. It was hoped that this would bring 
to an end the difficulties on the border and those 
arising from Bolshevist activities. For some 
overn- 
ment and Kabul had been strained, but after the 
beginning of the reign of Habibullah Khan, they 
greatly improved. According to the press accounts 
published at the time, the treaty was incoasistent 
with the terms of the Afghan treaty with Russia 
on February 28 which provided that legations 
and consulates of the two countries were mutually 
to enjoy diplomatic privileges and which specify 
certain localities at which Russian and Afghan 
consulates were respectively to be maintained. 
A treaty with Turkey was proposed at the end 
of November, a representative of the Angora 
government arriving at Kabul with a draft. 

AFRIC. The subject is discussed under the 
titles of the various divisions. See articles on the 
respective countries and territories including 
ABYSSINIA, ALGERIA, BritisH East AFRICA or 
Kenya, Eaypt, Morocco, Tunis, Sour AFRICA 
Union or, etc. See also ANTHROPOLOGY and 
EXPLORATION. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. See MErnopists, COLORED. 

AGOSTINO, FatHer. See NEcRoLoGyY. 

AGRICULTURAL BLOC. See AaGrIcULTURE, 
and AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. See Aanri- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION. 

AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE, NarTionat. 
See AGRICULTURE. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. See AcriIcuLrureE, 
and AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. See Aanri- 
-CULTURE and U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 


TURE. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. During the 
year 1921 substantial growth has been noted 
among the icultural colleges of the country. 
Some very liberal Seppe prauons have been 
made not only for buildings and equipment. but 
in many cases for increasing salaries of the pro- 
fessors on the college staff. 

State appropriations for the ensuing biennium 
have granted the Kansas College and 
Station, aggregating $2,380,000, together with 
$40,000 as a revolving fund. for emergency use 
$43,000 for the Fort Hays Substation, an 
$14,000, $5000, and $4000 for the substations 
at Garden City, Colby, and Tribune, respectively. 
Of the college appropriations $275,000 will be 
available for the construction of the west wing of 
the agricultural building, $125,000 for a cafeteria 
and printing plant, $100,000 for the central ion 
of a veterinary clinic building, $52,000 for the 
puree of about 250 acres of additional pasture 

d, and $10,000 for studies of contagious abor- 
tion. The remainder of the appropriations is 
largely for salaries, maintenance, and repairs. 

e five State-supported educational institu- 
tions of Ohio are making a united campaign to 
secure appropriations aggregating over $9,000,000, 
of which about $6,000,000 is for buildings. The 
buildings desired by the State University include 
a new agricultural building costing $369,000 and 
$157,000 for other agricultural ee 

The College of Agriculture of the University 
of California received appropriations for instruc- 
tion, experimental, and extension work in agricul- 
ture aggregating $2,500,000, an increase of 94 
per cent over the previous biennium. In addition 
$400,500 was ted for building at the Univer- 
sity Farm, and $127,587 was granted to complete 
the purchase of land and water rights. 

At the Michigan College and Station the 
appropriations for the ensuing biennum BEETS ACL 
$990,000, the largest sum in the history of the 
institution. 

The University of Louisiana, of which the Col- 
lege of Agriculture is a part, as a result of action 

en by the state constitutional convention will 
receive $7,500,000 for new buildings and equip- 
ment. The new constitution also provides a 
one-half mill tax which is estimated to yield 
$1,000,000 per annum for maintenance of the 
university. 

At Cornell University contracts have been let 
for the new dairy building, to be erected at a cost 
of about $400,000. This will constitute the first 
unit of the $3,000,000 building programme author- 
ized by the State legislature. 

The movement for the improvement of college 
teaching has made progress during the year. 
Some changes have been made in the agrjcultural 
curricula, entrance requirements have received 
some revision, and the elective system has been 
given greater elasticity. In certain agricultural 
colleges rather definite action has been directed 
toward improving the personnel of the teaching 
staff. The experiment of two or three institutions 
in developing special conferences or in the em- 
ployment of special lecturers to aid college teachers 
in their effort for professional improvement, 
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demonstrates that much can be accomplished 
in this way. 

The committee on the improvement of college 
teaching makes the following suggestions: 

(1) That college presidents, deans, and heads of 
departments study their own facilities for helping 
their teachers improve their work. (2) That a 
definite policy with reference to sabbatic leave 
and other leave for professional improvement be 
adopted by each college and that all of these 
facilities be made known to all of their teachers. 
(3) That teachers be encouraged in every way 
possible to study at other institutions where good 
opportunities for Scheie ite study are offered. 
It is the opinion of many that it would be a good 
plan, if colleges had the funds available, to pay 
the expenses of a few of their teachers each year 
to attend summer school at other colleges. The 
report states further that administrative officers 
believe that keeping up to date in vocational 
practice is beneficial to teachers when such'prac- 
tice is related to the subject-matter under con- 
sideration. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpucaTIon. The 
States as a whole have made progress in the 
development of vocational agricultural education 
during the year. ile many of them are still 
feeling the effects of the agricultural depression, 
the enrollment of students in vocational schools 
and in agricultural colleges has increased. 

Some new lines of work have been developed 
during the year. State supervisors and adminis- 
trators are placing emphasis upon the need of 
making thorough surveys of communities to 
determine whether or not it is advisable to estab- . 
lish an icultural department in connection 
with the high school. Practically every State has 
some plan under way for part-time and evening 
class work in vocational agricultural courses. It 
is interesting to know that leaders in farmers’ 
organizations are taking active interest in the 
Si mme for vocational agricultural education. 

uch leaders have begun to realize the need of 
intelligence among farmers in order to obtain the 
best codperation in the intelligent production and 
distribution of farm progucts Many of the 
farmers’ organizations highly commend the work 
being done in vocational agriculture through 
part-time and evening classes. 

It is gratifying to note that progress has been 
made during the year in the establishment of 
vocational work in a larger number of rural. 
communities, especially where consolidation of 
rural sehools has been accomplished. The 
agricultural teachers have given considerable 
time in certain sections to prevocational agricul- 
ture. While it is not possible, as a rule, for the 
agricultural teachers to teach these ¢ourses, they 
become potent factors in directing and supervising 
the teaching of the less experienced teachers 
in this field. 

There have developed in the States four types 
of instruction in vocational agriculture, (1) the 
all-day school, (2) the short-unit course school, 
(3) the part-time school, and (4) the evening 
school. 

TEACHER-TRAINING. The enrollment in teacher- 
training classes for 1920-21 was 2936, with a 
teacher-training staff of 278, showing a sub- 
stantial increase in number of students in the 
teacher-training classes. Progress is noted in 
practically all the states in the programmes which 
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have been set up for both resident teacher-training 
and training in service. 

ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EpucATION. The 
teaching of agriculture in elementary or rural 
schools has received impetus during the last 


two or three A bene from three sources, (1) club d 


leaders and other extension agents, (2) the opera- 
tion of the Smith-Hughes Law, and (3) better 
trained teachers for rural schools. Leaders in 
rural life are beginning to realize that elementary 
agriculture has a place in the programme of the 
rural school. nsolidation of rural schools 
has had a part in this movement. In a few States, 
State departments of education have made pro- 
vision for the preparation of courses of study in 
elemen agriculture for teachers of rural 
schools. It is believed by many that courses of 
this character will serve a useful purpose in 
stimulating the teaching of agriculture, particu- 
larly in the consolidated school where sufficient 
teaching force and other equipment are available. 
More and more it is being realized that the rural 
school pro me should be based on those things 
which people need to know. 

AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED Ex- 

Service Men. Marked progress has been made 
during the year in opportunities offered for the 
training of disabled ex-service men. The number 
of men who had elected training in agriculture for 
their vocational training under the rehabilitation 
act up to the close of the year was 15,000. Many 
more, however, had availed themselves of the 
prevoos one training as related to general 
arming, live-stock » ae , poultry 
raising, horticulture, and beekeeping. Preliminary 
figures for forty men rehabilitated along agricul- 
tural lines showed that formerly men had earned an 
average wage of $785.00, and since rehabilitation 
they were receiving an average salary of $1477, 
an increase of $692.00. These men, who were so 
disabled that they could not return to their 
former occupations, have been enabled as a result 
of training to command larger wages than they 
were earning before entering the war. 
In the work of retraining ex-service men the 
agricultural colleges and many secondary agri- 
cultural schools entered into hearty codperation 
with the Federal Board and, in so far as their 
capacity periies arranged for prevocational 
schooling for the men needing it. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress enacted the Sweet 

Act, which was approved August 9, 1921. This 
Act transfers the rehabilitation work from the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to the 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau. The Government is 
making plans to establish two or three special 
schools in different sections of the country which 
shall be properly equipped for offering courses of 
training for disabled ex-service men. 
. In France there has been established 
recently, under the patronage of the agricultural 
society of France, a new practical school of 
agriculture, known as the Félicité er 
School of Agriculture. The object of the school 
is to give instruction in the scientific methods of 
Aevieullure in order to train young men to become 
farm managers or to direct colonial farming 
enterprises. A tract of 247 acres of land has been 
secured for the school. 

Important changes in the or. ation of 
higher icultural education in ium have 
bons ads aaa Fault of a royal decree of Auril S: 
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1920. A license in agricultural science is created. 
The license is to be awarded on the completion 
of a oe course in order to facilitate the 
acceas of farmers’ sons to the agricultural educa- 
tion institutions. The course for the bachelor’s 
sy Oe will extend through four years. 

cultural instruction has been organized in 
the puns of Mexico based on the establish- 
ment of farm schools. 

At the Ontario Agricultural College the buildin 
of the dormitory for men, which was sus nded 
during the war, is nearing completion. farm 
economics department has been established in 
the college, financed by the provincial funds. 

The University of Alberta has established a 
continued course in arts and agriculture whereby 
the degrees of B. A. and B. 8. A. are both con- 
ferred in six years. 

The study of agriculture in Ecuador has re- 
cently taken a forward movement, due doubtless 
to the labors of the specialists of the Italian 
Commission. The late Congress passed a law 
which is of vital importance to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. This law provides for the 
establishment of courses of study in the various 
schools, the teachers to be increased as required, 
and college officials are authorised to give prefer- 
ence to ‘agricultural instruction in the use of 
their funds. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT SratTions. The 
experiment stations of the United States have 
been passing through a critical period. They 
have not been able to grow, and many of them 
have been unable to maintain themselves on a 
prewar basis. On the other hand, the calls upon 
them and the need for investigation have greatly 
increased. Agricultural extension and vocational 
teaching have been rapidly developed in the past 
seven years, with very little increased provision 
for the agencies which must supply the infor- 
mation. 

Happily, there are some indications that the 
stations have turned the corner financially and 
are on the road to an era of larger prosperity. 
The situation of many of them was measurably 
improved during the year. In some cases the 
appropriations or allotments increased as much 
as 50 per cent; but in about half the States there 
was no increase whatever, and in only one-fourth 
did it amount to as much as $10,000. In the 
majority of cases, therefore, very little oppor- 
tunity for expansion was provided. - 

The action of many of the States was encourag- 
ing, even though the appropriation was not large. 
The New Hampshi tation received an ap- 
A Se a for the first time in its history, and 
In laware the appropriation for the station 
and college farm was doubled, being increased 
to $20,000. On the other hand, California sony 
doubled its biennial appropriations for agricul- 
tural work including that of the riment 
stations. Connecticut raised the biennial appro- 
priation for the State Station from $45, to 
$82,000, and in addition gave $10,000 for tobacoo 
investigation. The latter work is in codperation 
with a growers’ organization which is lending 
liberal financial and other aid. In Florida the 
legislature provided for a branch station in the 
Everglades and appropriated $40,000 for the 
biennium. It also authorized a substation for 
tobacco investigation, with an appro riation of 
$30,000, the land being donated by the tobacco 
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growers. The State appropriation in Indiana was 
increased to about $200,000 per annum under 
the provision of a mill tax. A department of 
home economics has been provided, to conduct 
investigations in that field. ney 
increased the a peopeetcn for the station 
provided $275, for the completion of a 
agricultural building, and $10,000 for studies of 
contagious abortion. Montana gave liberal 
increases for its main and substations, the appro- 
priation totaling for 1921-22, $143,340, and for 
the followin wing year, $153,000. The appro Aap 
for the U Station was increased by $15,000, 
bringing that for the biennium up to $118 00. 
In a number of other States more liberal a 
priations for the colleges permitted a Asti 
allotment of funds to the e ent stations. 

The trustees of the University of Ohio author- 
ized the establishment of a Plant Institute under 
the College of Agriculture, for promoting research 
ae = field of agronomy and horticulture. The 

n Institute ao Plant Research was 
at Yonkers, N. Y., with Dr. William 
ker as director. 

The stations suffered an unusually large number 
of changes in directors during the year. These 
affected the stations in Alabama, Arizona, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maine, oy tartan New bite Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Utah, and West Virginia. In seve 
cases some of the oldest directors in’ in point of ser- 
vice were involved. Two of those who retired 
from the directorship, Dr. W. H. Jordan of New 
York and Prof. Charles E. Thorne of Ohio, had 
occupied such positions from the establishment 
of the stations under the Hatch Act, and others 
for from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

Dr. H. P. Armsby, Director of the Institute of 
Animal Nutrition, associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station, and one of the most 
eminent world authorities on nutrition 


died po 19. B. H. Hite, chief chemist of 
the West Virginia Station since 1895, and _pro- 
fessor of 


agreutur chemistry of the State 
University, died in the same month. In the first 
week of anuary, 1922, Dr. William Frear, head 
of the Department of ‘Experimental Agricultural 
Chemistry and vice-director of the experiment 
station in Pennsylvania, passed away alter over 
thirty-six years of continuous service in that 
institution. 

For the first time in the history of the American 
experiment stations a list of the various projects 
carried on at the different stations was compiled 
and issued by the Office of Experiment Stations. 
The list is classified by subjects and includes 
nearly 4000 projects. It. was welcomed by work- 
ers as an important aid in showing the field cov- 
ered, an evidence of what remains to be done, 
and a means of maintaining contacts between 
investigators having common interests. 

ere was erage revival of pak 
among the labore in sp i though many whic 
were during the war have not yet 
been Lrg a others are maintained on little 
more & no basis. The stations in 
Austria and Hungary are considerably disor- 
ganized. Most of the work in Russia, formerly 
oh ee ee ene has been interrupted and 

there bes Bom frequentl dissipated, but of late 
painh been revival of interest and support for 

tural investigation. 
oon Great Britain, following the repeal of that 
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bert9 of the agricultural act provi eT BUG Oe one guar- 
a) ibaa pai an Sppropaaeon: of £1, 
or agricultural education and teaiaeeh 
‘attract and retain talented workers the 
British Mi of Agriculture has instituted a 
scheme of scho ear graded emer salaries, 
and tenure, which a fords a definite career to 
persons connected with the agricultural research 
institutions in England and Wales. In addition, 
are to provided at ‘‘advisory cen- 
tres” to aid farmers, with similar grades of 
salaries. Research scholarships have been es- 
tablished oe several traveling fellowships are 
ponte 
mpe rial Bureau of Mycology was estab- 
lished at ew for work on fungus diseases of 
plants in the British over-seas dominions and 
colonies. 

Plans have been matured for a new station at 
Bari (Puglia), Italy, to deal with plant breeding, 
dry farming, plant physiology, and other agro- 
nomic matters. The experiment and research 
bureaus of the directorate of Tunis, which were 
interrupted by the war, nays been reorganized 
and their equipment 

In Egypt the Cotton h Board, a war 
emergency organization, was definitely established 
under the Ministry of iculture, and will carry 
on investigations in all branches of Ron ba pro- 
duction. China a central experiment station 
and sixteen substations for work on cotton were 
established under the auspices of the Chinese 
Cotton Mill Owners’ Association. The establish- 
ment of a cotton station in Syria has been ordered 
Ba the French High Commissioner. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. Dur- 
ing 1921 the Codperative Extension Work in 
agriculture and home economics carried on in all 
the States by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the state agricultural colleges 
under the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, and 
related Federal and State legislation ved its 
great usefulness as a means of aiding and encourag- 
ing the farming Leeson in a time of great adversity. 
The sudden an id fall of the prices of farm 
products and the jer eres of oe mn Dap 
owing to poverty ab and 
financial loss to multitudes ot ta ‘siestege very 
effort had to be made to ease their burdens as 
sol hae site and to help them i cheapening the 

uction toring surpluses or t 
sels into new channels of Hirer a ales 
arranging the best possible system of production 


‘for the ensuing year. 


The extension agents were therefore compelled 
to give unusual attention to economic problems. 
That they had considerable success was shown 
by the fact that the number of counties having 
agricultural agents increased during the year in 
spite of financial difficulties affecting many 
counties. There was, however, a pala in the 
number of home demonstration agen dF pskea 
larly in the South, and no increase o sf spec: lead 
for the boys’ and ‘girls’ clubs. This does not show 
any loss of interest in the work for the farm 
women and children. There were many evidences 
that the farming people and others who under- 
stood the problems of iculture and country 
life were convinced that the extension work was 
already a strong factor in improving the home and 
community life in the open country and that more 
than ever it was necessary to make strong efforts 
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to render country life more satisfactory and 
attractive to the women and children on the 
farms. Much attention was therefore given to 
strengthening this side of the extension work and 
laying foundations on which to build as soon as 
financial conditions improve. 

The movement for the more complete organiza- 
tion of the farming people to protect their eco- 
nomic interests improve their general condi- 
tion continued during the year with accumulating 
force. There was especially a great increase in 
the number of small and large commodity organ- 
izations for the grading, standardizing, storage, 
and sale of farm products. The older farm 
organizations also took much more interest in 
these matters. The farm bureaus, representing 
in a large way the general interests of agriculture, 
‘somewhat as chambers of commerce do for 
commercial interests, spread rapidly into new 
regions and particularly fostered the formation of 
commodity organizations and the consideration of 
questions of codperation, transportation, legisla- 
tion, and finance affecti icultural operations. 
Their state and national erations were partic- 
ularly active in the larger ways. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation held its third annual 
meeting at Atlanta, Ga., in November. At this 
meeting 38 State Federations were represented 
by 63 voting delegates. In 8 other States, county 
and state farm bureaus had been organized and 
were getting ready to join the national federation. 
About 1,000,000 members were enrolled in the 
1500 county farm bureaus. A special committee 
of women was formed to plan the Federation’s 
work relating to the farm home and to encourage 
the farm women to participate actively in the 
work of the county farm bureaus. he main 
office of the Federation was continued at Chicago 
with a branch office at Washington. J. R. Howard 
of Iowa was reélected president of the Federation 
at the Atlanta meeting. 

During 1921 agricultural agents were employed 
in about 2100 counties, home demonstration agents 
in about 800 counties and paid leaders of boys’ 
and girls’ club work in about 300 counties. There 
were also about 750 extension specialists in the 
various branches of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics who went out from the agricultural 
colleges to supplement the work of the county 
agents. Including the supervisory officers and 
their assistants about 5000 persons were engaged 
in extension work. 

The county agents, assisted by marketing 
specialists, aided the farm organizations in the 
codperative selling of all kinds of crops and live 
stock and in the buying of many farm necessities. 
The Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, State departments of 
agriculture and the extension divisions of the 
agricultural colleges codperated closely in these 
activities. The value of all products codperatively 
marketed and purchased with the aid of the ex- 
tension forces during 1920 was nearly $60,000,000 
with a saving of over $6,500,000 or about 11 per 
cent. The codperative work relating to cotton 
grading and stapling saved the farmers millions 
oo dollars in the marketing of their cotton crop 
alone. 

After the sensational drop in the price of 
cotton in the fall of 1920 the extension forces in 
the cotton States, aided by farmers’ organizations 
and business men made by a campaign which the 
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cotton acreage in 1921 was materially reduced. 
The same forces codperated in instructing the 
farmers what crops to grow instead of cotton. . 
The live stock industry which had made great 
progress in recent FP hard in the cotton territory 
was also seriously affected by the falling prices for 
farm ani and the county agents hard 
work to prevent farmers from selling good breeding 
stock to be slaughtered. In spite of such handi- 
caps much useful work was done in keeping up 
interest in pure-bred live stock. 

Over 230,000 adult farmers conducted demon- 
strations under the supervision of the county 
agents on 2,274,554 acres. The largest a e 
was with corn, 539,794 acres, with an average yield 
of 41.6 bushels per acre or more than double the 
average yield of the whole territory. Like results 
were obtained from demonstrations with cotton, 
oats, wheat, legumes, potatoes, etc. The county 
agents were also very active in promoting ter- 
racing, drainage, liming, better seed, poultry 
culling, tick eradication, prevention of hog 
eholera, blackleg, and anthrax, etc. 

In the Northern and Western States the county 
agricultural agents have for several years done a 
large amount of work connected with the organi- 
zation of codperative enterprises, the results of 
which have been cumulative. In 1920 reports by 
about half the agents showed that codperative 
Organizations effected through the influence of 
the agents did business amounting to $375,714,660 
with savings to the farmers of $21,152,773. 
Increased attention was given to the develop- 
ment of local pro es of work through com- 
munity groups. In 1920 there were 11,561 of 
these community committees, under whose aus- 
pices 31,914 meetings were held with an at- 
tendance of 1,214,551 persons interested in the 
extension programmes. About 60,000 demonstra- 
tions with crops and livestock were conducted on 
farms. The new area brought into profitable 
production through drainage or irrigation equaled 
six average Ohio counties. Over 50,000 farmers 
were assisted in securing 1,345,562 bushels of 
improved seed, and about 20,000 farmers grew 
2,925,855 bushels of improved seed for sale. A 
large amount of rodent-control work was done in 
the West. Over 180,000 cows were under test 
for milk production in 555 cow-test associations. 
Farmers were assisted in purchasing 35,863 pure- 
bred sires and females, 232,700 animals were 
tested for tuberculosis, 287,694 cattle were treated 
for blackleg and 412,811 hogs vaccinated for 
cholera. During the year 441 county agents 
assisted 11,000 farmers in summarizing and 
analyzing theic accounts, a large number of whom 
made profitable changes in their business; 860 
farm-accounting schools were held with an at- 
tendance of 19,744. 

The work of the county women agents, com- 
monly called home demonstration agents, con- 
tinued to include food production and conserva- 
tion, diet, clothing, health, sanitation, household 
equipment and management, and the social 
interests of the rural community. The rapidly 
increasing number of farm women engaging in 
the work of community clubs, farm bureaus, and 
other organizations, and their closer participation 
in such work along with the men is materially 
strengthening the home demonstration work. 

In the Southern States economic conditions 
greatly increased the importance of the work of 
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the women and girls in producing fruit, vegetables, 
pee eggs, milk and butter for home consump- 
ion. 

_In 1920 the members of the home demonstra- 
tion clubs cured, according to standard methods, 
9,477,988 pounds of meat and 2,173,626 pounds of 
sausage and rendered 2,648,686 pounda of lard. 
The canning of meat and fish under steam pressure 
was much increased as well as combination packs 
of meat or fish with vegetables. 

_ The women grew 195,343 gardens and estab- 
lished 16,525 home orchards and vineyards. They 

over 11,000,000 quarts of fruits and 
vegetables and over 2,000,000 pints of jellies and 
marmalades. They stored over 1,000,000 pounds 
of dried fruits and vegetables and preserved in 
brine over 3,500,000 pounds. About 700,000 
pounds of butter were made under demonstration 
methods, over 2,000,000 pounds of cream were 
sold, together with large amounts of poultry 
products. More work than ever before was done 
by the agents in connection with the planning or 
remodelling of farm houses, the rearrangement of 
kitchens, installing of water, heating, and lighting 
systems, introduction of home-made and pur- 
chased labor-saving devices and beautification of 
the home and adjacent grounds. Special emphasis 
was laid on diet, clothing, and home and farm 
sanitation as related to the health of the family. 
The benefits of the more liberal use of milk 
butter, vegetables, and fruit were widely taught 
and demonstrated. The proper place of milk in 
the diet of children was stressed and much attention 
was given to school lunches. The home demon- 
stration work is proving an important factor in the 
prevention of such diseases as pellagra, scurvy, and 
tuberculosis. Nearly 100 negro women agents 
supplemented the work of the white agents in 
Improving the conditions in negro farm homes. 

In the Northern and Western States over 
17,000 local leaders of home demonstiation work 
were secured through 3000 training groups super- 
vised by the women extension agents. The local 
leaders established extension projects in their 
communities through which 71,000 home and 
community demonstrations were made from, 
which 108,417 families adopted suggestions. In 
all, 1,336,787 persons were reached by the work 
of the home demonstration agents. About 
84,000 women were enrolled in farm bureaus in 
1920. In several States legislation was specially 
modified to include home demonstration work. 
Increased attention was given to projects relati 
to the health and comfort of the family, care o 
children, conveniences in the farm home and the 
welfare of the rural community. The extension 
agents worked closely with state and county 
health officers, school authorities, doctors, nurses, 
and Red Cross officials. 

Community enterprises included recreation cen- 
tres, rest rooms, libraries, reading circles, day nur- 
series, and codperative associations. To train ex- 
tension workers in home economics the agricultural 
colleges in New York, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
Offered special four-year courses, and eight colleges 
gave special courses at summer schools. 

In the Northern and Western States 216,479 
boys and girls were enrolled in clubs, 59 per cent 
of whom completed the work. Where county club 
agents were employed the average club member- 
ship in the counties was 441, as compared with 60 
where the county agricultural or lame demon- 
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stration agents gave part time to this work. The 
state and county club agents held 1271 training 
conferences for voluntary local club leaders, of 
whom 8391 assisted in carrying out the club 
programmes. In 686 counties boys and girls were 
eligible to membership in the farm bureaus. In 
increasing measure the club programmes have a 
definite relation to the extension programmes for 
the adult farm men and women. The club work 
covered a wide range of projects in the production 
of crops and live stock, canning, preserving, food 
selection and preparation, clothing, etc. 

In the Southern States the girle grew about 
180,000 ens with products valued at over 
$1,500,000, canned over 5,000,000 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables, besides la amounts dried, 
brined or sold fresh, and produced poultry prod- 
ucts valued at over $2,500,000. They were also 
active in Gal yinE, bread-baking, meal prepara- 
tion, making of clothing and beautification of their 
homes. Three hundred and sixty girls were 
attending normal or agricultural schools on 
scholarships awarded for excellency in club 
achievements, and 1880 girls were paying all or 
part of their school expenses from money earned 
rom the eale of club products. The 113,861 - 
white boys enrolled in clubs produced agricultural 
roducts valued at over $4,250,000. Bankers and 
usiness men loaned or gave them $659,000. This 
enabled them to mitrodiige pure-bred live stock 
and seed into sections where they were practically 
unknown. Their average yield of corn was 57 
bushels per acre as compared with 22.6 bushels in 
the Southern States eenere ny About 70,000 
negro boys and girls had cotton, animal, and 
canning clubs. | 

The extension specialists from the agricultural 
colleges and the Department of Agriculture aided 
the county workers and supplemented their work 
in counties not yet supplied with extension agents. 
They took an active part in ipsa | the county 
agents and farming people to shape and successfully 
conduct the local programmes of extension work. 
They prepared numerous publications, answered 
inquiries, and gave instruction and demonstrations 
at numerous movable schools, farmers’ institutes, 
and other meetings. : 

Over 10,000 Farmers’ Institutes with a total 
attendance of over 2,300,000 were held in 19 States 
by the agricultural colleges and in 15 States by the 
State Departments of Agriculture. These meet- 
ings, addressed by 1400 lecturers, which furnish a 
free forum for the discussion of many agricultural 
and country life subjects by the farmers them- 
selves and also have recreational features, are 
increasingly popular among the farming people. 

Extension work in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands continued to be 
carried on through the Federal experiment sta- 
tions. In Alaska the settlers coming into the 
Tanana and Matanuska Valleys, many of whom 
have had little agricultural experience, were 
helped in growing those crops which the station’s 
investigations had shown to be best adapted to 
those regions. Distribution of suitable varieties 
of seed to various parts of Alaska was also con- 
tinued. In Hawaii extension activities were 
vigorously conducted on the different islands. 
In Porto Rico the propagation and distribution of 
economic plants by the station has been very 
useful. A striking result is the greatly increased 
planting of trees on farms and in municipalities. 
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for dipping cattle to eradicate fever ticks have 
been established. A pumieosrebhee extension 
een was widely distributed in the island. 

Guam 1291 boys and girls were enrolled in clubs 
for the pier of corn, beans, roote, vegetables, 
pigs, and poultry, and 88 cent of the members 
completed the season’s work and submitted written 
reports. In codperation with the insular depart- 
ment of education echool gardens were grown and 
aid given the teachers in garden instruction. In 
the Virgin Islands extension work was begun by 
abe out mimeographed extension notes. 
Special attention was given to the growing of 
fruits and vegetables now largely imported. 

In England extension work was carried on 
ear County Agricultural Councils. Con- 
nected with these were 40 County icultural 
Organizers, 80 per cent of whose ies and 
expenses were paid by the Board of Agriculture. 
There were also traveling lecturers in dairying, 
horticulture, poultry, and other subjects. Many 
demonstrations were made and exhibits at numer- 
ous fairs and other places. Over 1500 women’s 
institutes were held in England and Wales. The 
‘ National Federation of Women’s Institutes 

published a monthly magazine called Home 
and City. In Scotland the agricultural colleges 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen had a staff 
of extension workers. The counties had assign- 
ments of such workers who acted as agricultural 
agents. Special problems were referred to gpecial- 
iste at the colleges. 

In the 33 counties of Ireland were county 
councils under which were itinerant extension 
workers, men and women, paid in part by the 
De ent of Agriculture. 

Canada the provincial Department of Agri- 
culture carried on extension work, through itiner- 
ant Agricultural Representatives. There were also 
Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associations, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs and farmers’ clubs. Women’s 
institutes, which began in Ontario in 1898, had a 
egg Federation with about 100,000 mem- 


In France traveling professors under the 
Ministry of Agriculture gave instruction and 
demonstratione throughout the country. Much 
use was made of moving pictures carried on trucks. 
Women were instructed in canning according to 
methods used in the United States. 

Belgium had a well-organized extension ibaa 
Much attention was given to farm women through 
housekeeping advisers and a Farm Women’s 


e. 

In Denmark both the Government and agri- 
cultural societies eeoee extension work 
through agricultural advisers and school teachers. 

_In Norway and Sweden special attention was 
given to instruction in the use of tractors. 

_ In Germany farmers were especially instructed 
in ones mee necessary by income and 
other taxes. kkeeping bureaus were estab- 
lished in the provincial agricultural associations. 
Farm housewives’ societies employed travelin 
teachers to give instruction in agriculture an 
home economics to women and girls. 

_ In Italy about 275 itinerant teachers continued 
instruction in many branches of agriculture and 
helped to form many codperative agricultural 
societies. 

In India and Burma there were many demon- 
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strations on farms and at fairs. Special instruc- 

tion was given on the use of better implements and 

i ae ow to utilize acd to the best advan- 
and store it against famine. 

in Argentine. Britah Guiana, Cypress, Gold Coast 

in tina, Briti uiana Tress, 

of Africa, Jamaica, Spain, and Switserland. 

The general interests of the codperative exten- 
sion work throughout the United States continued 
to be promoted by two extension offices in the 
States Relations Service of the Department of 
Agriculture until Oct. 1, 1921, when a single 
combined office was established under the direction 
of Dr. C. B. Smith. The work in each State was 
administered by an Extension Director with head- 
quarters at the Agricultural College, who was a 
joint representative of the Department and the 
College. Under the Director were State Leaders 
of county agricultural agents, home demonstration 

ts and boys’ and girls’ club work, together 
with a force of extension specialists. 

For the year beginning July 1, 1921, the 
total fund available for extension work in the 
States was about $18,500,000. Of this about 
$1,050,000 was derived from direct appropriations 
to the States Relations Service, $100,000 to other 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, $4,080,- 
000 from the Smith-Lever Act, and $1,500,000 
from the supp omen Sry Federal fund, making the 
total Federal contribution $6,730,000. This was 
met by approximately $11,766,000 from sources 
within the States, including $5,100,000 to offset 
the regular and supplementary Smith-Lever funds, 
$1,390,000 additional state and soe 8 funds, 
$4,388,000 from counties and $887,000 from farm 
bureaus and miscellaneous sources. About 
$9,670,000 was used for the demonstrations and 
other activities of the county x Seon agents. 
Much of their work bore on problems of the farm 
home, but $2,980,000 was allotted to the work of 
the home demonstration agents. About $1,244,000 
was used for work among boys and girls, about 
$3,282,000 for the tasks of the specialists in agri- 
culture and home economics, $1,000,000 for 
administration, and $309,000 for publications. 

AGRICULTURAL GISLATION. Despite 
the strongly manifested determination of farmers 
to play a more influential part in the framing of 
national policies and the numerous agricultural 
measures pending before Congress in apetenty 
favorable strategic positions at the end of 1920, 
the completion of the final session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress on March 4, 1921, showed surprisingly 
little of practical achievement. Efforts to har- 
monize the differences between the House and 
Senate on the bill designed to assure producers of 
the right to bargain collectively through regulated 
codperative agricultural associations without 
liability of prosecution under the various antitrust 
laws met with failure, and the bill died in confer- 
ence. A similar fate befell the bill to regulate 
cold storage practices and the various plans for 
the utilization of the Government air nitrate 
plants for fertilizer manufacture. 

An emergency tariff bill imposing high duties on 
various farm products was d to by both 
houses, but vetoed by President Wilson. A joint 
resolution aheoune the immediate revival of. the 
activities of the War Finance Corporation with a 
view to assisting in the financing of the exportation 
of agricultural and other products to foreign 
markets by providing anedial’ credit facilities was 
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likewise vetoed, but in this case the veto was 
overridden and the measure became law. 

The only other legislation of agricultural 
significance to be completed at this session was 
embodied in the annual appropriation act for the 
support of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This measure continued the joint co ional 
commission to investigate the feasibility of 
short-time rural credit legislation, and aDETopes 
ated $2,000,000 for the purchase by the Depart- 
ment of seed grain for sale to farmers in drought- 
stricken areas or for loans for the same 
Provision was also made for a World’s Dairy 
Co in this country in 1922, but subsequent 
legislation postponed this event until 1923. 

e convening in April of the extra session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress brought the rein- 
troduction of most of the various agricult 
bills which had failed of passage and an unusual 
number of new measures designed to alleviate 
the continued agricultural depression. Some 
weeks later occurred the most striking event of 


the year, the formation by a group of Senators 
and resentatives of the so-called “agricultural 
bloc.” This group has been recently described 
as a “casual, voluntary, and purely informal 


thering of men who sought to formulate and 
elp enact a constructive, national peclatoagy be 
rogram ...as an emergency measure for 
Paniling some of the legislative features of the 
poet and most unusual agricultural emergency.”’ 

e senatorial group is reported as consisting of 
about twenty of the ninety-six members, mainl 
those of the middle West and South, and that 
in the House one member from each of the twenty- 
five more important agricultural States. In each 
case party lines were ignored. 

The activities of the “bloc” attracted wide 
sess notice. Strong criticism soon followed 
rom numerous directions, chiefly on the ground 
that the objects sought were class legislation and 
that the “bloc” was destructive of the preveuns 
A bape of party action and responsibility. On 

other hand, its formation was‘quite as warmly 
defended as an attempt to achieve openly for 
agriculture what had sought under cover 
for many other interests for years, and further- 
more that the prosperity of American agriculture 
was a matter of fundamental national concern. 
Irrespective of the merits of these contentions 
the operations of the “bloc’’ undoubted] tended 
to focus public attention more strongly than ever 
before upon the agricultural situation and its 
needs, and its efforts were followed by the enact- 
ment of an unusual amount of important agricul- 
tural legislation. 

One of the earliest measures was the provision 
on June 7 of a Joint Congressional Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry to investigate the pre- 
vailing economic status of agriculture, especially 
as _ prices, credits, and marketing and 
transportation problems. This commission held 
extended hearings and submitted a report on 
December 14 dealing with the agricultural crisis 
and its causes, which is noted elsewhere. (See 
AGRICULTURE.) On the same date the time for 
its final report was extended until April 15, 1922. 

An act designed to te the marketing of 
live stock and its products, known as the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, was approved by President 
aati August 15. Under this measure, packers 


in interstate commerce are prohibited 
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ural of the Future-trading Act. 
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from unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practices, manipulating or controlling prices, 
or otherwise creating a monopoly or restraining 
commerce. Commission merchants, 
services, and dealers at are likewise required 
to establish and maintain rates which are reason- 
able. The enforcement of this act is en 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, subject to apps 
to courts, with heavy penalties for its violation. 
Efforts of certain live ce dealers at the vi 
stockyards to obtain an injunction for- 
bidding the enforcement of the act were denied 
Decem 20, and announcement was made 
that immediate compliance with its provisions 
"The Kang catnpaign (ort pervision of gr 
e long campaign for the su on of grain 
exchanges found fection August 24 in the approval 
i This act imposes a 
prohibitive tax of twenty cents per bushel on 
tive transactions known as “puts and 
calls,’ “‘bids,’’ and the like, and a si tax on 
grain sold for future delivery except by owners 
or certain authorized contract markets. These 
markets are to be under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is given authority, 
in conjunction with the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Attorney-General and subject to appeals 
to the courts, to punish violations of the act by 
revocation of the privileges of these markets or of 
individuals trading thereon. A test suit to de- 
termine the constitutionality of this measure was 
pending at the close of the year. 


y An em cy tariff law was signed by President 
Harding May 


27 covering a period of six months, 
and on November 16 extended until otherwise 
provided by law. This measure imposed high 
duties on imports of a large number of farm prod- 
ucts, such as thirty-five cents per bushel on wheat 
forty-five cents per pound on scoured wool, an 
twenty-five cents per bushel on potatoes. 

The War Finance Corporation Act of 1918 was 
amended August 24 with a view to assisting 

roducers of and dealers in pate products 

y prmeins special credit facilities in foreign . 
markets. Under this legislation, the corporation, 
reorganized to include the Secretary of Agriculture 
as one of its six members, is empowered until 
July 1, 1922, to issue securities to an amount not 
exceeding $1,000,000,000 at any one time, using 
the proceeds of the loans to aid in the transporta- 
tion and exportation of agricultural producte 
and to provide credit for icultural purposes, 
including the production and marketing of live 
stock. Operations under this act proceeded ac- 
tively up to the close of the year. (See also Aari- 
CULTURE. ) 

cyan’ Reiree yeep grbecienes anette ee 
posits by the Secretary of the Treasury in the - 
eral land banks to provide a larger working capital 
for loans in the interim pending an issue of land 
bank bonds. These advances may now aggregate 
$50,000,000. Authority was also given to in- 
crease the interest rate on the land bank bonds 


system. 

oward the close of the year announcement 
was made by leaders of the “agricultural bloc” 
that efforts would be made to secure the immediate 
passage of three additional measures. These 
were a provision whereby agriculture would be 
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ifically represented on the Federal Reserve 
, the bill to legalize codperative agricultural 
marketing associations, and legislation creatin 
@ new system of rural credits upon longer an 
more satisfactory terms than at present to live 
stock producers, grain growers, and similar 
branches of farming with a long period of turn-over. 
_ Agreement had been reached in the Senate to 
vote on the question of an agricultural representa- 
tive on the Federal Reserve Board on Jan. 17, 
1922. A bill authorizing associations of producers 
of agricultural products was passed by the House 
May 4, and was pending on the Senate calendar 
at the end of the year. 

The principal event of the year in Canada was 
the election on December 6 of a new Dominion 
Parliament in which the Pro ives, a group 
definitely associated with agriculture, increased 
in strength from fourteen to sixty-five out of 
two hundred and thirtysthree members, causing 
the overthrow of the ministry and becoming the 
second vet in Canada. The Progressives had 
previously n in control of Ontario, which 
during the year enacted three important laws to 
promote agricultural development through pro- 
vincial loans on long-time terms to farmers on 
their real estate and short-time credit to codpera- 
tive associations for current farm expenses. Very 
little agricultural legislation was enacted by the 
out-going Dominion Parliament, the principal 
measure providing a system of grading dairy 
products for export. 

In Great Britain the ‘Agriculture Act of 1920 
came into operation Jan. 1, 1921. This measure 
was intended to make permanent many of the 
mune war time provisions of the Corn 

uction Act of 1917, including the guarantee 
of minimum prices of wheat and oats, the regu- 
lation of farm wages, and the enforcement of 
proper cultivation of lands. On October 1, how- 
ever, this measure was largely repealed, the 
Agricultural Wages Board and other machinery 
for fixing a minimum wage for farm labor being 
abolished, with the substitution of voluntary joint 
conciliation committees of employers and laborers 
in cases of disagreement, and the restriction of 
are for wheat and oats to the crops of 1921. 
is action was attributed to the need of re- 
trenchment in Government expenses, and to a 
ch in policy under which Government aid 
would be rendered not to individuals but through 
the promotion of agricultural education and 
research. An appropriation of £1,000,000 was 
made for this purpose, of which £850,000 was 
available in England and Wales and the balance 
in Scotland. 

A Danish law required farmers to deposit with 
the State, at a fixed price, their entire wheat and 
rye crops of 1920 and 1921 except their seed 
supply, the ministry of agriculture then provision- 
ing the country and exporting any surplus. In 
Holland a new law became effective for the label- 
ing and inspection of fertilizers, seeds, and feeding 
stuffs. Funds were provided from the treasury 
in Czecho-Slovakia for loans to superphosphate 
manufacturers to increase production at a fixed 
sale price to the Government. 

More or less elaborate systems of agrarian 
land reform went into effect in Greece, Lettonia, 
Mexico, Poland, and Portugal. Provision was 
made in Italy for the organization of traveling 
chairs of agriculture to carry on extension work. 
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AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CORPORATIONS. See AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURE. The year 1921 was an 
extremely difficult one for agriculture in the 
United States. The production of staple crops, 
while not as as in some years, gave & 
sel oo with satisfactory prices would have 
constitu & prosperous year. e acreage was 
large and the season generally favorable, but 
prices were unusually low, often below the cost 
of production. The industry suffered, therefore, 
along with other industries, but to an increasing 
extent. 

The total production of bread grains was about 
up to the average, but this included one of the 
largest corn crops ever raised, only twice exceeded. 
Wheat aeopped. to about prewar production, 
while the oat crop was less than for several Shek 
although still the second cereal in size. Barley 
was below the ten-year average, and rye showed 
a considerable decline, as did also rice. Potatoes 
were down to the prewar average; sweet potatoes, 
while less than the yield of 1920, were well above 
the average of previous years. The tobacco 
crop showed a considerable decline over recent 
years, and hay also. 

The cotton crop was the smallest in twenty- 
five years. The foreign outlet for the large crop 
of 1920 so restricted prices that they cropper 
far below the cost of production, and bankers, 
merchants, and business men generally joined 
with the farmers to bring about a uction of 
the acreage in 1921, resulting in a decrease of 
about 28 per cent. Added to this, the ravages 
of the boll weevil brought the probable reduction 
of the year’s production nearly 50 per cent below 


, that of 1920. 


Exports of wheat continued heavy and also 
of rye and barley, but those of oats fell off greatly. 
The corn export was relatively large, although the 
amount affected but a small fraction of the total 
crop. The export of cotton fell off very materially. 

In Europe the crops showed a steady return 
of agriculture in most countries, and indicated 
that Central Europe, especially, is emerging 
from its agricultural depression. The harvests 
of wheat and rye showed increase. In France, 
despite a long drouth, the wheat harvest was 
reported a remarkably good one, with low prices. 
In Germany the in purchases were cut nearly 
in half. The world’s cotton crop was estimated 
as the smallest since 1900, due to the small pro- 
duction of the United States and Egypt. Russia 
has practically ceased to grow cotton. 

AGRICULTURAL DepREssiON. The United States 
was passing through the most severe agricul- 
tural depression of its history. Farmers were 
hard hit by the slump in prices at the close of 
1920. They borrowed more money, however, 
to keep up their operations and in the face of a 
continuing decline in the prices of most crops 

ut out ample acreages in the spring of 1921. 

e condition as to prices continued during the 
year, and with the large pee far in excess 
of domestic needs, the high freight rates, the 
inability of Europe to oy: and the general busi- 
ness conditions in the United States the situa- 
tion was intensified. Wheat fell to one dollar 
a bushel, the lowest since 1919, while corn on the 
farms in the corn belt was lower than for 25 years. 
As the harvest season pro , Many farmers 
over wide sections were threatened with bank- 
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ruptcy, while others who had bought expensive 

d on contract were’ wi out. Similarly, 
land rents, which had doubled, trebled, and even 
more in the prosperous years of the war, caused 
many renters to not only lose their labor but 
_ their savings as well. 

The purchasing power of the principal farm 
crops was lower than ever before known, and 
that of the major grain crops was little more 
than half what it was on an average for the five 
prewar years, 1910-14. The farmers’ wages 
were reduced to about the prewar level, while 
nce rages of other people remained near the war 
evel. 

Not only were the prices abnormally low, but 
the cost of getting farm products from the farm 
to the consumer’s table increased tremendously 
in the past three years, the freight charge nearly 
doubling. At the close of the year the cost of 
getting farm products to market was frequentl 
greater than the amount the farmer hi 
received in return, and while a heavy burden on 

roducers of grain and live stock at a distance 
rom the primary markets, it resulted in the 
failure to harvest fruits and vegetables in some 
cases because the prices were not sufficient to 
pay the cost of packing and transportation. 

e effect of this severe agricultural depression 
on business in general and on the future of the 
agricultural industry was viewed by students 
with much concern. Normally the farming 
classes represent nearly half the purchasing power 
of the country. The effect of the severe reduc- 
tion in purchasing power was a no small element 
in the general business situation. It was pointed 
out that agricultural production in adequate 
measure cannot be continued any length of time 
on a basis which does not give the producer a 
fair price. If conditions continue under which 
workmen in other callings receive pay so much 
higher than the farmer can e t, there will be 
an increasing drift from the farm to industries 
in business, resulting eventually in prices for 
farm products so high that the burden will be 
transferred to the people in the cities. As pointed 
out by experts, the amount of food that will be 
produced upon American lands ten years hence 
will depend upon the number of men and women 
who find it profitable to remain upon the farms 
and the intensity with which they can afford to 
work the lands. 

_RemepiaL Measures. Realization of the se- 
rious economic conditions affecting agriculture 
led to a great variety of suggestions for remedial 
measures and the taking of a number of definite 
steps by Congress. ile it became ‘evident 
that there were no short cuts by which an im- 
mediate return to prosperity could be insured, a 
number of laws were soacted which were expected 
to relieve the situation to some extent and to 
safeguard agriculture more largely in the future. 

An emergency tariff imposing high duties, 
some of them well-nigh prohibitive, on the im- 
portation of about thirty farm products was 

after considerable delay. The measure 
was stimulated expecially by the importation 
of wheat from Canada at prices which seriously 
competed with the American grown product, 
and by bringing in of wool, potatoes, and other 
staples from abroad. 

In June a joint Con ional Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry was authorized by Congress, 
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to investigate the conditions surrounding agri- 

culture, ially with respect to prices, credits, 

ee etc., and to suggest remedies. (See 
ow. 

Much attention was given to making credit more 
easily available to_ farmers who had borrowed 
heavily to keep going in the face of disastrous 
prices and were having difficulty in renewing 
their loans. The capital of the Federal Farm 
Loan system was increased by the deposit of 
$25,000,000 of Government funds in the Farm 
Loan Banks, to be used as a revolving fund, and 
the Farm Loan Board was authorized to iscue 
$60,000,000 in new bonds. Earlier in the year 
the Board had marketed a $40,000,000 issue of 
bonds, the first to be offered since the legality 
of the farm loan securities was favorably passed 
upon. The readiness with which theese $100,000,- 
000 of bonds were taken up enabled the rapid 
extension of mo loans. The joint stock 
land banks were given authority to increase the 
interest rate on their bonds from five to five and 
one-half cent. 

Early in the year various measures were con- 
sidered to assist in financing the exportation 
of agricultural and other products to foreign 
markets, but these finally gave way to the revival 
of the War Finance Corporation. Later, in 
August, the authority of the corporation with 
respect to agricultural products was enlarged and 
it was empowered ta issue bonds to the extent of 
one and one-half billion dollars, using the pro- 
ceeds up to one billion at any given time for 
advances in connection with transportation and 
sai ei of agricultural products and to provide 
other credit for agricultural purposes. The pro- 
duction and crash of live stock was included 
in its programme of aid. The activities of the cor- 
poration soon assumed large proportions, es- 

ially under the extension given in August. 

y the middle of November some $95,000,000 
had been loaned or approved, including $44,000,- 
000 on cotton, $26,500,090 on grain, about $6,000,- 
on on Ne aoc, an iran) ty eat i 
other agricultural p > an 1t10 - 
vances were being anda ab the rate of from one 
to two million a day. 

In November the corporation took up plans 
for warehousing corn on an extensive scale, to 
enable farmere to hold their grain for more ac- 
tive demand. This is in accordance with eae 
advocated by students of the subject for holding 
ample supplies of grain and hay in years of ex- 
cessive production, to tide over lean years and 
thus equalize supplies. Such advocates have 
contended that more attention ought to be given 
to etorage and the financing of crops in favorable 
years so that an unusually large production which 
is often a calamity to the farmere may be used 
to supplement short crops which are almost 
equally disadvantageous to the public generally. 

The passage of these remedial measures and 
the blocking of other legislation considered dis- 
advan us to agriculture was vigorously 

ressed by a group in Congress which came to be 
bnoen as the “agricultural bloc.”’ (See also Aari- 
CULTURAL LEGISLATION.) The activity of this group 
was one of the most significant agricultural events 
of the year. It was declared to be the most force- 
ful group influence in Congress, making the 
gon pe of the farmer vote more apparent than 
it ever been before. Representing about one- 
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‘third of ‘the population, it overrode party lines intelligent production with due regard to the needs, 
and was credited with dictating terms tp the party and in placing the 


bloc had a definite legielative programme, which it 
met with quite prompt success in putting through. 
At the cloge of the year its further p mme in- 
cluded the placing of a farmer on the Federal 
Reeerve Board, the provision of long-term per- 
sonal credits for farmers, and legislation giving 
farmers’ ocodperative associations the right to 
buy and sell collectively without liability of pros- 
en une the nee laws. -_ 
; message to Congreas in December, 
President Harding expressed concern for the 
condition of agriculture and the belief that “the 
main remedy lies in distribution and market- 
ing.” He accordingly advocated every proper 
encouragement to codperative marketing. In 
einer! ne iitemet Commerce Commission 
reight rate uctions on ins, grain 
roducts, and hay in the territory between the 
Miseiaein i Valley and the Pacific coast, the new 
rates to be effective by November 20. Following 
this, many roads in other sections made similar 
reductions. 

_At the close of the year President Harding 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to call a 
national agricultural conference to consider what 
corrective and constructive steps can be taken 
to relieve the depression in the farming industry. 
The conference was not to be limited to represen- 
tatives of agriculture but to include all impor- 
tant allied industries such as packers, millers, 
railway and water carriers, exporters, commission 
merchants, etc. The conference was set for the 
last week in January, and a large number of invi- 
tations were sent out. 

SUPERVISION AND REGULATION. There was 
more determined effort than ever before to find 
out the cause of the difference between the small 


ugh gross misrepresentation, personal attack 
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prone advantageously 
before the consumer. e Secretary is pecesing 
attention to research in marketing agricultura 
products, including assembling, storing, and 
distributing. 

_An investigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the grain jn es eee 
grain rt prices paid producers, was 0 y 
the U. S. Senate near the close of the year. 

ORGANIZATION. Efforts of the farming people to 
protect their economic interests, promote their 
welfare, and improve their general condition 
through organization were unusually active aug 
the year. Organization has grown rapidly an 
found effective means of expressing itself. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, with a mem- 
bership of approximately a million, is the largest 
and most effective of these national organizations, 
and under able leadership has become a great force. 
It — set - aagin Mesksirn eo for the 
marketing of grain, live stock, dai ucts, etc. 

‘Among the o izations developed out of these 
movements is the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., organized in April, 1921. It developed out 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Marketing 
Committee of seventeen appointed by the Federa- 
tion in 1920. It is designed to carry out the 
marketing plans of that committee to market grain 
for the farmers of the country, and so far as 
practicable to take this out of the hands of boards 
of trade, commission merchants, and grain specu- 
lators. The Grain Growers were vigorously 
opposed by the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, egres in June, oe parce an fra 

ropa a against these codperative orts. 

ut deanite this, the membership of the Grain 
Growers grew rapidly until by the end of the year 
it had about 30,000 members and si up 
nearly 800 elevators. In the latter part of No- 
vember, over 50,000,000 bushels of grain were re- 
ported to be under contract with members. 

To finance its enterprise and furnish members 
with credit on stored or pooled grain, the Farmers’ 
Financial Corporation was o , with a 
capitalization of $100,000,000. It encountered 
opposition from the securities commission of 
several States, however, and none of its preferred 
stock from which the capital was to be derived was 
offered for sale. A larger and more comprehensive 
Organization to finance other agricul products 
than grain was reported as under consideration, on 
a somewhat modified plan. 

Within the States codperative marketing and 
purchasing through the farm bureau organisations 
assumed rapidly increasing proportions. Some 
idea of the extent of these activities is shown in the 
article on Agricultural Extension. 

Recently released Census reports show that in 
1919 more than a half million farmers marketed 
codperatively products valued at $722,000,000, and 
over 300,000 farmers made purchases amounting 
to $84,000,000 thro codperative buying asso- 
ciations. Grain, milk, cream, butter, fruit, and 
truck crops were marketed in the la amounts 
by the codperative associations. e organiza- 
tion of the fruit growers in California placed that 
State in the first rank in total value of products 
marketed, while the codperative creameries and 
cheese factories of Minnesota were largely respon- 
sible for placing that State second, and the farmers’ 
grain elevators helped to make fowa rank third. 
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Since these figures were gathered there has been a 
continued increase in codperative associations 
among dairy farmers, grain and live stock shippers, 
and cotton growers of the South. A codper- 
ative marketing organization of 50,000 growers 
of Burley tobacco, controlling 2,000,000 Iba. of the 
tieebgt has been affected; and the American 

arm Bureau Federation reports that 100,000 
cotton planters have signed contracts for five years 
and plan to sell cotton through their agency. 

_ Commarssion oF AGRICULTURAL INQuIrY. The 
pe commission composed of members from the 

. S. Senate and House of Representatives con- 
stituted early in June (as above mentioned), held 
hearings solicited information from various 
sources during the summer and fall, and Decem- 
ber 14 presented through its chairman, Repre- 
sentative Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, the 
part of its report. This was entitled The Agri- 
cultural Crisis and tts Causes, dealing with the 
actual condition of the farmer and agricultural 
production, the trend of ns ah agaer the economic 
conditions associated with it, etc. The report 
points out that normally agriculture produces 
about 17-18 per cent of the national income of 
the United States, although approximately 30 per 
cent of the persons gainfully employed are engaged 
in aerioulyute: The average labor income received 
by farmers is below that of employees in many 
other industries. Measured in terms of 
ing power, the farmer’s reward in 1909 was $326 
in 1918 it was $826, and in 1920, $210. Measured 
by the standard of purchasing power of his prod- 
ucts, by their absolute price compared with those 
of other commodities, by the test of quantity out- 
put or the test of income and rewards, the capital 
invested and the labor employed, the farmer in 
1920 and 1921 was relatively worse off than 
employees in other industries. When the decline 
in prices came those of farm products dropped 
more rapidly and went to a lower level than those 
of other commodities, increasing the disadvantage 
of the farmer during the period of deflation. 

As to the causes which brought about the 
débacle of prices, the conclusion of the commission 
is that on the whole neither overproduction nor 
overmarketing of farm products in 1920 was in any 
considerable measure a moving factor in the 
decline of 1920-21; nor was the decline due to the 
falling off of exports. On the whole, exports of all 
grains in 1920-21 were tly in excess of the 
prewar average, altho cotton exports were 
markedly less than the average and were promptly 
reflected in a decline of prices. The consumption 
of cotton in 1920 was lower than in oe year since 
1915, and these two factors together largely 
account for the tremendous decline in cotton 
prices. Exports of beef and veal also declined, and 
the consumption of wheat, beef, mutton, and dairy 
products during the period of depression contrib- 
uted undou y to the decline in prices of these 
commodities. As the falling purchasing power of 
the world began to make itself felt in the lessening 
of export demand for farm ducts, the prices 
began to decline, and with them the purchasing 
power of the agricultural population, de poniad 
nearly 40 per cent of the total purchasing power o 
the country. This in turn affected the productive 
industries, and unemployment resulting in di- 
minished consumption gave further impulse to the 
avalanche of prices. 

Data are cited to show that on the whole 
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agricultural production in the United States has 
barel sue pee with consumption. Production 
of wheat grains has about kept up with the 
increase in Nas arpaeiar while cattle, other 
beef cattle, sheep have decreased in proportion 
to population. The prices received for farm 
ucts have not been such as to induce an 
increase in farm production on the whole. The 
cost of production in 1920 was far greater than the 
cost of any preceding crop year in the history of 


the country. 

arm lands and 
in the last ten 
years, greatly in excess of the increase in quantity 
production of farm crops, so that apparently the 
ao of the added interest and principal of the 
debt must look to increased prices. The decline in 
prices of agricultural products in the last twelve 
months has been equivalent to 53 per cent from 
the peak, having the effect of again doubling the 
pes: debts, already doubled as compared with 

The commission points out that freight rates 
reached their highest level during the period when 
agricultural products were at the lowest point in 
thirty years in terms of p ing power; and it 
believes that an immediate reduction of freight 
rates On farin products is absolutely necessary to a 
renewal of normal agricultural operations and 
prosperity. (Such a reduction has been made 
since the report was issued.) 

The commission urges the imperative necessity 
for the formulation of a definite programme looking 
to the t development of agriculture, 
with a view to relating it to the various agencies 
of distribution in such a way as to avoid duplica- 
tion, waste, and loss in reaching the consumer. 
It urges the ion of the gathering of agri- 
cultural statistics, the fixing of standards of 
agricultural products, the need of organisation 
and codperation in productive marketing and 
distribution, banking machinery adapted to the 
farmers’ turnover and business requirements, and 
@ national warehouse system which would provide 
uniform liability on the part of the warehouseman 
and fully insure the moral and financial hazards. 
“Only until thé farmer can hold or sell his crops 
as his own judgment or the judgment of his 
codperative association dictates can he hope to 
adequately control the marketing of his product 
and have influence in proportion to his number 
and importance.”’ 

Su ing parts of the report will deal respec- 
tively with credit, transportation, and distribution 
and marketing. 

Census oF AGRICULTURE. During the year 
the U. S nsus Bureau made preliminary 
reports for the 1920 Census of farms and farm 
lands, tenure, etc. The number of farms on 
Jan. 1, 1920 (as revised August 15, 1921), was 
6,448,366 an increase of 1.4 per cent in the decade. 
These had a total area of 955,676,545 acres, aD 
increase of 8.7 per cent. Of this total area 
506,982,301 acres were improved land. The 
average size of the farm was 148.2 acres, about 
4 acres more than in 1910, of which 78.6 acres on 
an average was improved land, compared with 
76.2 in 1910. : 

The estimated value of farm lands and buildings 
in 1920 was $66,334,309,556, as compared with 
$34,801,125,697 in 1910. The average value of 
land alone per farm in 1920 was $8514, as com- 
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pared with $4476 in 1910. The value of imple- 
ments and machinery aggregated $3,595,317,021, 
and of live stock $7,996,362,496. The value of 
farm implements and machinery represented an 
increase of 184.2 per cent in ten years, and of 
live stock an increase of 62.4 per cent. 

Of the total number of farms 60.9 per cent 
were operated by their owners, 1 per cent by 
Managers, and 38.1 per cent by tenants. There 
has been a gradual decrease since 1900 in the 
proportion of farms operated by their owners and 
& corresponding increase in the proportion operated 
by tenants. Based on the total farm acreage 66.6 
per cent was operated by owners, 5.6 per cent by 
managers,'and 27.7 per cent by tenants. Of the 
total land operated by all farmers in 1920, 53 
per cent was improved. Of the total land in 
farms in 1920, 910,608,420 acres were operated b 
white farmers, and 45,068,125 acres by solored 
There was an increase of area in the case of white 
farmers of 9.4 per cent over 1910, and a decrease 
in the case of colored farmers of 3.4 per cent. The 
land operated by native white farmers constituted 
83.7 per cent of all the farm land, and that operated 
by foreign born white farmers, 11.6 per cent, 
while colored farmers operated 4.7 per cent of the 
total farm acreage. The total number of foreign 
born white farmers was reported as 581,054, 
representing a decrease of 13.2 per cent in ten 
years. The foreign born farmers constituted 
9 per cent of the total number of farmers in the 
country in 1920, as against 10.5 per cent in 1910. 
Of these 24.2 per cent were born in Germany, 
10.4 per cent in Sweden, 8.9 per cent in Norway, 
and 8.4 per cent in Canada. 

With reference to farm mortgages the Census 
shows that 41.3 per cent of the farms operated by 
their owners were mortgaged on Jan. 1, 1920, 
which compares with 33.6 per cent in 1910. Data 
were not secured for farms operated by tenants 
or managers. For those reporting the amount of 
the mortgage (less than one-third) the total debt 
amoun to over four billion dollars, an in- 
crease of 132.5 per cent over 1910. These mort- 
gages represented 29.1 per cent of the value of 
rae eee compared with 27.3 per cent in 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS ABROAD. Canadian 
farmers were reported to be producing their crops 
at a loss. The bumper wheat coe oF 1920, a8 in 
the United States, was produced with the highest 

riced labor, machinery, and seed the country 
ever known, resulting in heavy loss to many 
farmers. The prices of the bulk of farm products 
were nearly down to those of 1914. A grain 
pooling plan was under consideration but was 
abandoned. Through the agency of the Govern- 
ment, arrangements were made with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association to advance loans on cattle, 
to obviate the necessity of selling stock at sacrifice 
prices. The Ontario Government arranged to put 
mto operation the credit scheme for the benefit 
of farmers authorized by the last session of the 
Provincial Legislature. 

In Mexico the Department of Agriculture was 
planning the taking of an agricultural census in 
connection with the census of population. 

Of special importance to British agriculture was 
the repeal in October of the essential features of 
the icultural act passed in 1920. That act 
embodied the plans of the Government for a 
fixed agricultural policy (see AGRICULTURAL YEAR 
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Book, 1920), pores the guaranty of minimum 
prices for wheat oats, regulation of farm 
wages, and the control of land cultivation by the 
State. The repeal caused much disappointment 
and brought forth sharp criticism, as marking a 
return to the former uncertainties of farming and 
food supply. The price nty held for the 
1920 crop.. The farmers faced a falling market 
for their live stock and were reported as losing 
money quite generally. The cost of production 
was said to be more than the price obtained for 
crops and live stock. A marked reduction in the 
number of persons employed in agriculture was 
reported during the past ten years. Indications. 
are that the number of agricultural laborers has 
decreased by about 150,000 since 1911. While the 
urban population increased by about 2,000,000, 
the population in the rural districts declined about 
50,000. The Right Honorable Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawan, M. P., was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture of Great Britain in the early spring 
in succession to Lord Lee of Fareham. 

The work of restoration of agricultural lands in 
Belgium progressed favorably, and in France 
90 per cent of the lands devastated by war were 
reported under cultivation. A severe drouth 
forced farmers to market pigs, sheep, and cattle 
in large numbers during the summer. Prohibition 
on the importation of wheat and cereals was 
abolished August 1. Russian agriculture was 
badly disorganized, with drouth in the Volga 
region. The indefinite land policy’ has created 
distrust and uncertainty and contributed to the 
decline. Crop production in lines in which the 
country was formerly a leader and large exporter 
decreased tremendously, so that in many sections 
famine conditions prevailed with millions facing 
starvation. The United States voted $20,000,000 
for relief, to be used for corn and preserved milk 
and for seed for planting in the spring. German 
farmers were granted an increase of from 50 to 65 
per cent in prices of grain from the 1921 harvest 
contributed to the Government Grain Commis- 
sion, up to the 92,000,000 bushels they were re- 
quired to surrender to the commission. 

The German potato crop was only 60 per cent 
of that of 1913. The decline in rural population 
which was under way in 1913 has continued, and 
in the interests of restoring agriculture systematic 
efforts were being made to increase land settle- 
ment. The Bulgarian Ministry of Agriculture 
was endeavoring to replace the primitive agri- 
cultural methods in use with more modern ones, 
using motor plows and machinery to increasin 
extent. The Portuguese Government adop 
methods early in the year alleviating the economic 
crisis, one being the granting of bonuses to farmers 
and to aid in obtaining agricultural machines 
with greater facility. The reduction of the rice 
crop in Japan to less than the approximate annual 
consumption was a quite severe blow to the 
agriculture of the islands. A marked tendency 
to decline im value of farm lands in Japan has 
been noted as a result of the inflation of prices 
during the war, the depreciation of paddy fields 
being nearly 16 per cent and of uplands over 
20 per cent. 

Australia prepared for bulk storage and ship- 
ment of wheat, the elevator system being ad- 
ministered by the Government. A _ gradi 
ribet similar to that in the United States an 

anada was proposed. Arrangements were made 
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to finance the wheat pool, the Government 
advancing farmers three shillings bushel on 
delivery to railways. The Argentine live stock 
ind was reported in the most serious condition 
in ite history, due to the slump in foreign demand, 
depreciation in value of ing lands, and threat- 
ened loss of herds through insuficient pasturage. 

Strats AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS AND 
Boarps. New State Departments of Agriculture 
were provided in Michigan, Montana and Missouri. 
In the latter State a large number of boards 
dealing with icultural matters, including the 
board of agriculture, are consolidated under the 
new department. In Ohio a director of agri- 
culture, appointed Be Governor, was placed 
in of the partment of Agriculture 
heretofore under the control of the State Board o 
Agriculture. The latter was retained but with 
only advisory powers. 

A board of agriculture was provided by a new 
law in Indiana, to include the dean of the College 
of Agriculture. 

LireRATURE. The Horse and the Tractor: An 

Economic Study W their Use on Farms in 

. F. Handschin and J. B. 


Agricultural Economics, J. E. Boyle (Phila. and 


bein of Marketing, P. 
1921); 
Rural Problems in the U. S., J. E. Boyle (Chicago, 


1921); 
Rural Social Organization, E. L. Earp (New 

York, 1921); 
Church Codperation in Community Life, P. L. 

Vogt (New York, 1921). 

also HorTICULTURE, FERTILIZERS, SoILs, 

Lrve Srocx, Dary1na, and Sprciric Crops. 

AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF. On March 4, 1921, Henry Cant- 
well Wallace, of Des Moines, Iowa, editor and 
ublisher of Wallace’ Farmer, succeeded Edwin 

omas Meredith as Secretary of ar ae ash 
In October the Assistant Secretary, Dr. E. D. 
Ball, resigned to become Director of Scientific 
Work and - was succeeded by C. W. Pugsley, 
editor of the Nebraska Farmer, who will have 
general oneree of the publications and extension 


work of the Department. Carl Als , Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, and George Li ton, 
Chief of the Bureau of Markets, resigned. Henry 


C. Taylor, Chief of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, was made Chief of the combined Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates. 

In his annual report for 1921 Secretary Wallace 
dealt largely with the economic problems which 
were prominent because of the peculiar agricultural 
conditions of the year (See AGRICULTURE. ) 

An economic council consisting of the heads of 
five bureaus considered the economic work of the 
keine Its report was submitted to several 


y qualified men from different parts of the b 


country. In this way plans were made for the 
consolidation He aed pure Cro eee 
and Bureau of Markets wit e ce of Farm 
Management, the combination to be called the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics if Congress 
approves that name. 
The Department should make comprehensive 
studies relating to the business management of 
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the farm and the distribution of its products to 
the consumers. Such studies are vitally connected 
with those relating to agricultural production. 
The character of varieties, their liabilities to 
attack by diseases or insects, their qualities for 
storage, transportation and use, the standards for 
grading them are factors d ini their 
market value. Therefore agronomic, biological, 
and physical research must go hand in hand with 
economic studies. Looking to the future there is 
great need of basic res in agricult 
economics. The problems of land utilization will 
soon become very pressing as our population 
increases. A committee on land utilization has 
therefore been formed in the Department. The 
fundamental character and breadth of the re- 
search work of the Department was pointed out 
and illustrations of its important investigations 
were given. To codrdinate this work and bring it 
into closer relations with similar work conducted 
by the state experiment stations and other 
apenas Congress authorized the appointment 
of a Director of Scientific Work. To carry out 
this policy most efficiently increased federal 
appropriations for the experiment stations were 
advocated. The work of the Department in 
preparing subject-matter and illustrative material 
or teachers of agriculture and in ing investiga- 
tions in home economics was commended. 

The Department’s work in the administration 
of laws is large and has recently been materially 
broadened. ong these laws there are the pure . 
food and act, meat inspection, quarantine 
acts dealing with live stock and plants, control of 
serums, toxins, and insecticides, protection of 
national forests, game animals, and migratory 
birds, enforcement of grain and cotton standards, 
the Federal Warehouse law, the act prescribing 
standard containers for fruits and vegetables, the 
Federal road act, the packers and stockyards act, 
and the future trading act. These acts require the 
codperation of scientists in many fields of agricul- 
tural research and stimulate research on problems 
disclosed in their administration. A special unit 
has been formed in the Department for the 
administration of the packers and stockyards 
act. Arrangements are being made for studies of 
the operation and effects of future trading in 
the pad penec ihr ttle Bilt posal neigh SIO i 
understanding of the actual status of such trading. 
The great breadth of the Department’s extension 
work in codperation with the agricultural coll 
and other agencies was shown and the desirability 
of a more unified programme to reach the men, 
women, and children on the farms was suggested. 
More attention to a national programme of agricul- 
tural progress was also advocated. The service 
work done through crop reporting, weather 
forecasts, market news, certification of the 
wholesomeness of meats, fruits, and vegetables, 
etc., benefits the public generally. 

being made in the warfare 
animal diseases and pests is 


ee il for such research and for well-organized 
e 


cation sy ens pee 
hei the year ended June 30, 1921, 
7469 miles of roads were completed under. the 
Federal Road Aid Act and at the end of the 
ear 17,977 miles were under construction. The 
ew Road Act passed by Congress in the fall 
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of 1921 was believed to be the most constructive 
road legislation enacted in the United States. It 
province for interstate and intercounty roads, 
or road maintenance and for research on problems 
of road construction. ‘ 

The policy of the Department in the manage- 
ment of the 156,000,000 acres of national forests 
contemplates (1) their greatest possible utiliza- 
tion and at the same time the greatest possible 
growth of timber; (2) their extension through 
purchase of lands to protect the watersheds of 
navigable streams; (3) scientific research regard- 
ing growth of timber crops, prevention of waste, 
utilization of products, and economic problems 
underlying a national forest policy; and (4) dis- 
semination of information and codperation with 
States and timberland owners and farmers in 
the protection and management of public and 
private forests and farm woodlots. e re- 
tary stoutly maintained that forestry is a dis- 
tinctly agricultural business and that the work of 
various bureaus of the Department is needed to 
solve its problems. The work of the Department 


in was shown to be of exactly the same 
kind as that for the States and Territories, in- 
volving the activities of a number of bureaus. 


Plans for the utilization of the Tongass National 
Forest in Alaska for pulpwood for paper-making 
resulted in the beginnin iB of this industry there 
with prospects of large development. 

e need of more adequate salaries for ad- 
ministrative and scientific officers of the De 
ment was emphasized. To give advanced training 
to subordinates in the scientific service graduate 
courses in several lines out of official hours were 
inaugurated in the Department. 

The regular oh Yah ctr for the Department 
for the year ending June 30, 1922, amounted to 
$36,404,259, an increase of $4,491,475 as com- 

with those for 1921, including $2,000,000 
or loans to farmers in drought-stricken regions 
and $1,000,000 for purchase of forests. nder 
permanent appropriation acts the Department 
controls the expenditure of additional amounts, 
including the road fund of over $100,000,000; the 
extension fund of $4,080,000; and the meat in- 
spection fund of $3,000,000. The allotment for 
a Mie pr prevention was $510,000 and for 
tuberculosis eradication $1,978,800. For combating 
the Euro corn-borer $275,000 was appro- 
priated, for combating the pink bollworm of 
cotton $554,840, and for the gipsy and browntail 
moth campaign $400,000. 

The appropriations for er Forest Service 
whic 


The appropriations for the Bureau of Plant 


printing and binding in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act. 
Arc » JEAN F. V. French poet and play- 
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wright, died May 13. He was born at Toulom 
in 1848 and published a drama in 1867. m 
1870 on he published volumes of verse at intervals. 
and two of them were crowned by the Academy 
in 1874 and 1876. He wrote after 1903 9 series 
of plays of which the most popular is Le Pére 
Lebonnard (1890). The list of his principal works: 
with dates is as follows: Au clair de la lune (1870);: 
Les rébellions et les apatsements (1871); Poemes de 
Provence (1874), and La chanson de l'enfant (1876); 
Miette et Noré (1880); Lamartine (1883); Jésus 
Hous 1912); Tata (1901, 1910); L’ame d’un enfant 
1903); Légende du ceur (1903); Benjamine (1906); 
Liillustre Maurin (1 ; Maurin des Maures 
ae): In 1913 he published WHollande and 


AIRCRAFT. See Aftronavtics and Navat. 
PROGRESS. 

AIRPLANE. See Atronavrtics. 

AIRSHIPS. See Aifronavtics. 

AKIMOV, ALEXANDER. See Music, Artists, 

Vocalists. 
ALABAMA, Popunation. Accordin 
report of the census of 1920, there were 2,348,174 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 2,138,093 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is 
piled from estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and’ 
1921: | 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Com css58 i 1921 4,042,000 62,651,000 $38,844,000: 
1920 3,593,000 56,410,000 55,282,000. 
Oats.......... 1921 308,000 6,776,000 4,404,000: 
1920 246,000 4,428,000 3,897,000: 
Wheat........ 1921 20,000 210,000 321,000: 
920 20,000 192,000 442,000 
Tobacco 1921 2,000 1 1,500,000 390,000 
1920 2,000 1 1,400,000 770,000 
Hay.......... 1921 861,000 2801,000 12,380,000 
1920 789,000 2 682,000 13,287,000: 

Cotton........ 1921 2,352,300 * 635,000 800, 
2,858,000 ?663,000 49,702,000 

Peanuts....... 1921 330,000 ' 181,500,000 082, 
1920 334,000 '183,700,000 6,430,000- 
Sor. syrup.....1921 90,000 7,650,000 3,213,000 
1920 77,000 47,029,000 6,326,000° 
Sugar cane... .1921 71,000 $8,760,000 ........ 
1920 55,000 47,665,000 = ........ 

1 Pounds. 2 Tons. 3 Bales. ‘ Gallons, 

Epucation. The school population between 


the — of seven and twenty-one according to the 
school census of 1920 was 772,276, an increase of 
8 per cent over the census of 1910. The whites 
numbered 465,381, an increase of 19 per cent; 
the colored 306,895, a decrease of 5 per cent. The 
enrollment for 1919-20 in the elementary schools 
was 367,645, white, and 166,753 colored; an in- 
crease of 238,720, white, and 102,757, colored. The 
teachers in the public schools numbered 9888 
white and 2670, colored, and the average annual 
salary paid was $723, white male teachers, and 
$494, white female teachers; $253 colored male 
teachers, and $212, colored female teachers. 
LEGISLATION. An extraordinary session of the 
Alabama legislature was held beginni 
and continuing until October 30. ; 
Kilby specified eighteen subjects for action in his call 
and most of them were enacted into law. Amon 
the more important acts were the submission o 
three constitutional amendments upon which 
the people of the State were to vote Jan. 30, 1922. 
One provided for issuance of $25,000,000 bonds 
for highway improvement, another for the exemp- 
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tion of ex-soldiers in the World War from the pay- 
ment of poll tax for two years and a third permitted 
the State to lend its credit to the improvement of 
the port of Mobile. The first two of these amend- 
ments were emer upon favorably by the voters 
but were declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court because of a faulty enactment by a previous 
session of the legislature. The legislature passed 
much more drastic laws regarding picketing and 
boycotting, this having been brought on as a 
result of the miners’ strike of 1920. A law was also 
enacted in this connection making unincorporated 
associations responsible for their acts. This was 
directed at labor unions, against which heretofore 
causes of action could not be brought because they 
' were not incorporated. These measures were 
fought vigorously by organized labor. Among the 
measures recommended by the governor which 
failed of passage were: Permitting the manufacture 
and sale of ce verages, stricter Sunday 
observance and directing the supreme court to 
ass upon the constitutionality of laws suggested 
y the governor before their enactment. 
History. The strike of coal miners in Alabama 
which began in September, 1920, was called off 
Feb. 22, 1921, after one of the most bitter 
industrial conflicts in the State’s history. The 
miners were defeated and the mines of the State 
continued to operate on an open-shop basis. The 
National Guard of the State was on duty in the 
strike zone for nearly five months. It was esti- 
mated that the expenditures of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the effort to unionize 
Alabama amounted to approximately $3,500,000. 
During the week of October 24 Birmingham 
celebrated the semi-centennial of its history. On 
October 26 President Warren G. Harding and Mrs. 
Harding were guests of the city to participate in 
the celebration. The entire week was made not- 
able by a series of events upon which much money 
and effort were spent. One feature was the bring- 
ing of the most beautiful girl from each of Ala- 
bama’s sixty-seven counties as queen of her county. 
From these in turn was selected the queen of the 
semi-centennial. Pageants, parades, fétes, and 
expositions were arranged for each day of the week. 
Upon his trip to the city President Harding was 
accompanied by the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Senator Underwood. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the year new hope was infused 
in the Muscle Shoals (q. v.) project by the offer of 
Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, to take 
over and develop the electric power plant and 
nitrate plants built by the government. The 
negotiations were still under way at the close of 
the year. Work was completed to raise the height 
of the dams on the Warrior river so that a naviga- 
tion depth of eight feet is now assured the entire 
ear from Mobile to the Birmingham district. 
e Alabama Power company began work on its 
new dam at Duncan’s Riffle on the Coosa river 
which will develop 120 thousand horsepower in 
addition to that now available. The company 
also put into service another unit of the Lock 12 
power plant on the Coosa adding 20,000 horse- 
power. Demand for power became so great that 
the company leased from the government the 
emergency war steam plant at Muscle Shoals 
which develops 90,000 horsepower. This lease, 
however, may be terminated by the government 
upon sixty days’ notice. 
A notable eature of water power development 
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during the year was the hitching up of Alabama 
power lines with those of Georgia between Gads- 
en, Ala., and Rome, Ga. By this connection 
Alabama rivers supplied power for the mills of 
North and South Carolina during low-water 
periods in those States. When the rivers are low 
in Alabama power from the Carolinas is brought 
into the State. At Anniston, Ala., the manufac- 
ture of high-grade phosphoric acid by use of 
electric power was develo on an extensive 
commercial scale. With the completion of the 
fourteenth steel ship at the plant of the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding and Car company at Mobile the 
lant built chiefly to meet war needs was closed. 
his company’s activities were centred on the 
Sones of steel freight cars at the Fairfield 
t. 

Orricers. Governor, Thomas E. Kilby; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Nathan L. Miller; Secre of 
State, William P. Cobb; Auditor, H. F. : 
Treasurer, R. L. Bradley; Attorney-General, 
Harwell Davis; Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Industries M. C. Allgood; Superintendent of 
Education, John W. Abercrombie; President, 
Public Utilities Commission, A. G. Patterson. 

AMA, UNiversity or. A State institu- 
tion for the higher peri Satapentiog at University, 
Ala.; founded in 1831. The enrollment for the 
fall 1921 was 1650 and for the summer session of 
1920, 1300. There were 75 members in the 
faculty in the fall of 1921 of whom 15 had been 
added in the course of the year. The productive 
funds exclusive of State support were $1,025,000 
and the total income was $285,000. The library 
contained 50,000 volumes. President, George H. 
Denny, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. See Municipau 
GOVERNMENT. 

ALASKA. War and economic conditions have 
paralyzed the development of this Territory of 
vast resources and potential wealth. The year 
1921 discloses decrease of population, increase of 
taxes, closing of mines, deficiency of transporta- 
tion, unsatisfactory mail service, and 8 tion 
of business. The spending of fifty millions of 
Federal funds to build a railway connecting Tanana 
valley with the ocean has failed as yet materially 
to improve affairs. In part these conditions are 
due to the uncodrdinated methods of thirty-eight 
Federal bureaus. The late Secretary Lane 
officially pointed out that in unopposed cases it 
had taken from three to ten years to obtain a 
town site; once it took nine years and $700 to 
secure a homestead, and nine years for a manu- 
facturing site. To correct these delays under 
executive authority the Federal affairs of Alaska 
have been intrusted for administration to an 
inter-departmental ‘committee (1920). By its 
action matters have improved, and certain powers 
have been given to local officials, by the estab- 
lishment of Federal offices at Juneau where they 
are in touch with the governor and the legislature. 

Meanwhile, recognizing the inefficiency of gov- 
ernmental control and to facilitate development, 
Mr. C. F. Curry, Chairman of Committee on 
Territories, House Reports introduced bill H. R. 
5695 to codrdinate such Federal activities as relate 
to the natural resources and public utilities of 
Alaska and administered by Federal bureaus. An 
extended public hearing was held, which is ted 
in a report of 666 pages, the most complete 
information ever collected in a single volume. 
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Orpen need of action on this bill is unquestion- 
able, 
is uncertain. 
PopuLaTION. The official bulletins of the 
oe Bureau give for 1920 fo information > 
to the numbers, occupations, industries, etc., o 
the inhabitants of Alaska. The population then 
numbered 54,899, a decrease of 9457 since 1910. 
This was due largely to the conspicuous war 
service of its men, who volunteered in lar 
proportion than in any State, and in part to the 
unproductivity of many mines which increased 
costs of operation temporarily closed. While the 
southeastern or “ dle’ district had an 
increase of 2186, the interior district—upper 
Yukon and Tanana valleys—had the largest 
6198. The Chinese, Japanese, and 
n were nearly eliminated, being reduced 
1835 or 79 per cent. The mining towns lost most 
heavily: Nome, 1748 or 67 per cent; Fairbanks, 
2386 or 67 per cent; Douglas, 803 or 47 per cent. 
The whites, 27,863, are now barely one-half the 
population, and while they outnumber the natives 
in the dle district, reverse conditions ob- 
tain along the coasts of Bering sea and of the 
Arctic ocean. The illiteracy of whites is un- 
usually low, being 1.9 per cent for those over 
ten years, and for the native born whites is but 
0.6 per cent. 

ATIVE PopuLaTIoN. A surprising feature is 
the increase of the natives from 25,331 in 1910 to 
27,883 in 1920. By linguistic stock they were: 
Eskimauian, 13,698; Athapaskan, 4657; hero 
3895; Aleut, 2942; Tsimshian, 842; Haidan, 524; 
not reported by stock, 1640. Two-thirds of the 
natives speak English. Their improvement in 
education is evidenced by the uction of il- 
literates from 71.4 per cent to 56.4, and among 
those from 10 to 25 years of age from 50 to 35 
per cent. Gainful occupations are followed by 
47 per cent, over 10 years, 6288 in all. The 
principal vocations are: Hunters, guides, etc., 
2818; fisheries, 2204; reindeer herders, etc., 451; 
lumbering, 161; mining, 148. In _ profession 
or skilled occupations are cee teachers, 
electricians, stationary and technical engineers, 
and carpenters. Among the women are book- 
keepers, clerks, ers, and trained nurses; 
despite years of domestic schooling they appear 
to avoid domestic service in white families, as 
there were only eighty-eight servants, waitresses, 
and laundresses. e reindeer being largely in 
the hands of natives have materially raised the 
Eskimo in standing. The herding, training, and 
care of 100,000 deer, which have been done with 
profit, were important factors in changing these 
natives from a migratory race of hunters to the 
more important stage of shepherds. The self- 
helpfulness of the Eskimo as a people was strik- 
ingly shown by the adoption of 250 orphans, whose 
parents perished through the influenza epidemic 
in the regions bordering the Arctic ocean and 
the north ing sea. 
Goverment RarRoap. When completed this 
line will connect Seward, Kenai peninsula, and 
Chatinika, Tanana valley, via Anchorage, Broad 
Pass, Nenana, and Fairbanks with a branch 
line into the Matanuska coal fields. During 
1921 there were 44 miles of track laid, leaving 
msg yet to be built dieting right of my 
and grading so progressed that it was expec 
to,be ready for track on Jan. 1, 1922. Work was 
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facilitated by the purchase of the Alaskan North- 
ern cailroad , from Seward to near Anchorage, 
at a cost of $1,154,188, and of the Tanana Valley 
road,—Chena to Chatinika: both roads had to 
be rebuilt. The cost per mile of constructed road 
has been $67,630 per mile, exclusive of rolling- 
stock. The cost of the railroad, fixed by Congress 
at $35,000,000, was later raised to $52,000,000. 
send pecan funds and material raised the 
available amount to $52,450,169, of which there 
remained June 30, 1921, unobligated $3,727,325. 
In developing coal mines in the Matanuska region, 
and securing needed coal, there was spent $1,130,- 
242. For the 6 months ending Apni 30, 1921— 
latest data—there were carried nearly 13,000 
revenue passengers, and 13,000 tons of commer- 
cial freight. Official reports indicate that the 
be operated for years without its 
revenues equaling the expenses, with 
twice-a-week mixed trains each way—the eco- 
nomical method. A total of 545 miles of railroad 
in operation with train service twice a week in 
each direction, though at two river crossings 
tempo arrangements were used. At Riley 
Creek, Mile 347, a steel viaduct was to be built. 
The steel for this viaduct has been shipped and 
it was expected to have the bridge erected by 
the first of February. This would complete the 
line with the exception of a permanent crossing 
of the Tanana river at Nenana, about 35 miles 
from Fairbanks, the northern terminus now reached 
by through line from Seward and Anchorage. 

e appropriation granted by Congress for work 
of the Alaskan Engineering Commission for the 
fiscal year 1921-22 was principally to take care 
of this bridge. The crossing at the end of 1921 was 
made by means of a ferry in the summer time, 
and by extending a narrow track over the 
ice in the winter time. When the bridge is built, 
the gage of the track from North Nenana to 
Fairbanks, a distance of 85 miles, will be stand- 
ardized and a through line to that place secured. 

Roaps AND TRaILs. Roads to serve as feeders 
to the railroad and to develop mining districts 
are of extreme importance. This system is under 
the Alaska Road Commission, three army officers, 
which administers funds appropriated by Con- 
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gress, allotments from the d, and 
appropriation by the Territorial islature; to 
June 30, 1921, it had spent six million dollars. 
It had built to date approximately 5000 miles of 


.gon roads, sled roads, and trails, beside many 
bridges, ferries, and tramways. This year it 
initiated a 10-year programme for the systematic 
development of territorial roads. The legislature 
of 1921 appropriated $25,000 for a bridge across 
the Nizina river, and authorized negotiation 
for the purchase of the Seward Peninsula (Nome) 
railroad, to be operated as a public tram and 
highway. 

Maus. This service continues to be inefficient 
and unsatisfactory, due partly to lack of funds 
and in part to existing transportation facilities. 

MINERALS. _ mplete data are available for 
1920 only. High operating costs and low prices 
for minerals have seriously affected mining. The 
largest decrease has been in gold placers. Cheaper 
transportation and less costly fuel are essential 
to future general improvement. However, 
promising auriferous lodes in the McKinley 
district—upper Kuskokwim valley; in the Susitna 
valley; in the Sitka district; the enactment of the 
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oil-leasing law; and the systematic loration 
of the Matanuska and the Bering coal fielis should 
ensure future profitable productivity. The total 
mineral output from 1800 to 1921, is $478,000,000, 
of which millions were gold and 134 millions 
in copper. 

_ The Alaskan expert, 


estimate for ly 


decrease in placer output, and an increase in that 
from lode mines. e annual product was 
$8,635,560 against $9,426,023 in 1919. The in- 
crease of $81,450 from 17 gold-lode mines was 
more than offset by a loss of $1,097,000 in the 
488 placer diggings, principally in the Yukon 
camps. The maximum gold output was in 1906, 
$22,636,794, since which year the annual output 
has decreased with few unimportant increases. 
The gold-lode mines of the districts of Sitka and 
Willow Creek are most favorable for coming years. 

Silver, a by-product of gold and copper ores, 
increased in value from $705,273 in 1919, to 
$1,097,000 in 1920, making it the maximum annual 
output. is increase was largely due to the 
galena ores of the Kantishna district. 

Copper. Copper assumed an important place in 
1915, rising from a value of $2,852,934 the previous 
year to $15,139,129. It touched its maximum 
of $29,484,291 in 1916, fell to $8,783,063 in 1919, 
and rose to 70,436,363 pounds, ‘valued at $12,960,- 
106 in 1920. This last increase came almost 
entirely from the Bonanza, Jumbo and Mother 
Lode mine, Chitina, and from the Beeson mine in 
Prince William Sound. 

Lead. The production of 687 tons, valued at 
$72,822 in 1919, rose to 875 tons, and $140,000 in 
1920, the maximum tonnage of any year. rgely 
a by-product of the gold ores of the Juneau dis- 
trict, its late increase is mainly due to the Kan- 
tishna galena ores. 

Tin. This metal has fallen steadily from the 
maximum of 100 tons, value $123,300, in 1917, to 
16 tons, $16,112 in 1920. 

Platinum metals. The output of 569 ounces, 
value $73,633, in 1919, increased in 1920 to 1,477 
ounces, value $160,117. The larger part came 
from the Salt Chuck mine, Ketchikan district. 

Miscellaneous. In 1920 quicksilver was mined 
in small amount, as also stibnite (antimony). 
sis and molybdenite mining mines are 


c : 

Coal. The blighting effect of the restrictive 
legislation of 8 years ago are evidenced in the coal 
development. Only one mine has so far been 


diag ored by private capital,—in 
e Bering river field. From 1915 to 1920 there 223 
were impo into this t coal-bearing Terri- 


TINg 
tory 566,784 tons of , of which 271,676 were 
from Bntish Columbia. With the help of, and 
at the expense of the United States government 
the Alaskan output reached its maximum of 75,606 
tons in 1918; the imports for 1920 were 82,307 tons. 
Of the total product of 61,111 tons in 1920, no 
less than 35,044 tons came from the two govern- 
ment mines in the Matanuska district, where the 
federal cost of mining has risen from $4.66 in 1918 
to about $6, in 1920. The Eska and Chickaloon 
owners failing, their properties were taken over 
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and operated by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission, which has spent in this field $1,130,242. 
The development of high-grade deposits 1s still in 
the prospecting stage, and the coal actually 
blocked out scarcely reaches half a million tons. 
For low-grade coal there have been better results. 


re- The Healy River company, under lease, has 


developed and is exploiting a lignite superior to 
any previously known in the Nenanda district. 
Its output of 9450 long tons in the past fiscal year 
found ready market in adjacent towns and for 
railways uses. 

Petroleum. Over three hundred millions of 
gallons of oil were imported by Alaska from 
1906-20. The only petroleum produced in 1920 
was from the single (Chilkat) field, Katalla 
district, patented before the withdrawal of oil 
lands in 1910. Ten years later, February, 1920, 
was enacted the oil-leasing law, under which 494 
applications have been filed, covering 1,100,553 
acres, forecasting some action in 1922. 

FISHERIES. ese industries continue to be the 
most productive of Alaskan enterprises. It is a 
matter of regret that the output of 1920,—the 
latest date available,—as compared with that of 
1919 shows reductions in investment, personnel, 
and values. The investments dropped from 
$74,181,560 to $70,986,221; the personnel from 
28,534 to 27,482; and the values from $50,282,064 
to $41,492,124; the falling off being princ y in 
the salmon catch in southeastern Alaska. Possibly 
the decreases were hardly larger than those 
ae in business in the States. The 1920 

ues were: salmon, $36,635,836; halibut, $1,726,- 
798; herring, $1,303,614; cod, $1,117,464; whales, 
$562,299; clams, shrimps, crabs, trout, etc., 
$163,772. 
Walusble of all Alstksn: produats, suroessing both 

uable o products, surpassing bot 

the minerals and the fur-seal. As was e 

there was a marked decrease in 1920; the falling off 
of 894,249 cases (48 1-lb cans to 4 case) in south- 
eastern Alaska being somewhat offset by increases 
of 565,541 in central and of 174,483 cases in 
western waters. Over 96 per cent of this fish was 
put up at 146 canneries, an increase of 12 over 
1919, by a personnel of 24,423, of whom 25 lost 

eir lives in the work. ‘The pack of 1920 
amounted to 4,429,463 cases, valued at $35,602,800 
aa against 4,583,688 cases in 1919, of a value of 
$43,269,349. It is the smallest catch since 1914; 
the maximum pack was that of 1918, 6,605,835 
cases. As compared with the previous year the 
catch of 1920 was as follows: cohos (silver), 
192,085 cases, a decrease of 40.785; chums (keta) 
1,033,517 cases, a decrease of 332,046; humpbacks 
(pink), 1,593,120 cases, a decrease of 18,488; 
king (spring), 110,003 cases, an increase of 14,017; 
and sockeye (reds), 1,500,738 cases, aN increase 0 


077. 
The condition of the salmon fisheries in 1920 
was such as to cause grave concern, over-exploits- 
tion being feared and their future prosperity 
threaten Over-fishing, predatory enemies, and 
interference with spawning seriously affected 
pcreenmen and conservation. The whole prob- 
em,—of vast importance to the future of — 
is being systematically studied under Dr. H. M. 
Smith, United States Fish Commissioner, himself 
an expert. The wholesale destruction of various 
species of trout,—predatory on the salmon,—has 
been initiated with success. The development of 
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hatcheries and investigation of spawning methods 
are in progress. 

A most important step has been taken in the 
limitation of commer fishing unds, while 
leaving free the local population for their home 
supply. Besides affect future commercial 
success, the resident population were intimately 
concerned. The commercial exploitation of salmon 
in the Copper, Kuskokwim, and Yukon watersheds 
threatened seriously the life and activities of the 
settlers, white and native alike. Winter transpor- 
tation depends almost entirely on dog teams, and 
dried salmon is the only food for dogs that is cheap 
and portable. This is no small item, as for local 
use over 700 tons of dried salmon was put up in 
1920 in the Yukon watershed alone. After due 
public hearings the Secretary of Commerce, under 
authority of section 6, Act of Congress of June 26, 
1906, further limited commercial fishing. From 
Sept. 1, 1921, salmon fishing was prohibited in the 
Sei al Kuskokwim, and Yukon waters, and 
eo ee uf 

t salmon canneries suffer 
from trap robberies on the one hand, and some of 
them are at times guilty of violating the federal 
and Territorial laws. Although there been 
increased vigilance on the part of the federal 
vessels,—of the Fishery Commission, the Navy, 
Coast Guard and Coast Survey,—to remedy 
these evils, yet the enormous areas to be watched 
cannot be well guarded. The territorial fish 
commission has been active, and the Territory 
received $250,000 under its tax laws, which the 


Su e Court has upheld. 
alibut. Caught on the high seas, only such 
fish are credited as were landed at Alaskan ports. 


The production of 1920 was 15,295,500 pounds, 
value $1,726,798 against 14,278,791, value $1,550,- 


605 in 1919. 

Herring. The value of this branch of fishery fell 
a Heb pa . alee to ay nea ued in ie 
e t item, ,485, was for herring pic 
ee syeeany method. ‘ 

: ite active Japanese competition, 
which threatens the future of this industry, the 
cod catch of 1920 was 12,763,899 pounds, valued 
at $1,117,464 an increase over the previous year of 
1,870,587 pounds, $291,474. 

Whales. Four companies only continue the 
whale-fishery. They took in 1920, 665 whales of 
six kinds, as against 580 the preceding season 
The values however fell off from $1,027,200 in 1919 
to $562,302 in 1920. 

Miscellaneous. There were no material changes 
in the value of clams, crabs, sable-fish and trout over 
1919. Shrimps, however, were valued at $49,123, 
more than double that of the previous year. 

Pribilof Islands and Fur . The report of 
the United States Commissioner of Fisheries sets 
forth the constant improvement of the 336 na- 
tives as to their health, education, housing, and 

ing conditions. They profit financially from the 

indeer, fox-trapping, and seal-catch. 

The seal h in 1912 numbered only 215,738 
animals. With the present much larger numbers 
their rate of increase falls off. It is about 6.5 
per cent annually, excluding the annual slaughter, 
about 25,000 seals. By the census in recent years 
there were: 1917, 468,692 seals; 1918, 496,692; 
1919, 524,235; 1920, 552,718; and approximately in 
1921, 587,820. Improved methods of taking pelts 
and preparing them for market have been intro- 
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duced. In late years there have been taken: 
1919, 25,381 pelts; 1920, 25,978; and 1921, 22,546. 
In addition there were taken by natives on the 
i sea 1287 pelts, while Japan turned over to 
the United States ten per cent of pelts (56) taken 
by their officials on Robben Island. The price of 
pelts dressed, dyed, and machined steadily de- 
creases. In May, 1920, they brought an average of 
$140.97, in May, 1921, $73,74, and in September, 
1921, $32,099. On Jan. 1, 1921, there were on 
hand 61,198 seal-skins. 

The fox farming of the islands has been most 
successful. The catch of 1921 is the t made, 
numbering 1621 animals, of whom there were 
released for breeding 242 blue males and 240 blue 
females. Of those killed there were 1125 blue and 
14 white animals. The perfection of breeding has 
been reached on St George Island, where there 
was but one white fox out of 1483 animals. In 
the sales of September, 1921, the blue skins 
averaged $96.83 in value, about 20 per cent above 
the prices obtained in the auction of the pre- 
ceding May. 

REINDEER. The 1280 deer imported by the 
United States have increased to about 216,000 
animals. Meantime about 100,000 have been 
killed for food. The estimated value of the herds 
on June 20, 1921, is six million dollars. In owner- 
ship they are distributed thus in percentages: 
United States, 3; missions, 3; Lapps, 2; corpora- 
tions, 22; and natives, 70. The Loman Company 
is in the reindeer industry, and ships 
to the States as many carcasses each year as trans- 
portation cold-storage facilities permit. The 30 
deer sent to the Aleutian islands have increased 
to more than 200, and the herd on the Pribilof 
islands from 40 to 317. Active measures are in 
progress to free the deer from harmful parasites, 
and to increase their strain of stock. 

AGRICULTURE. In the interior valleys all kinds 
of hardy vegetables are now raised, as well as 
grains. The Fairbanks valley produced in 1919 
about 4000 bushels of various ins, and the 
establishment there of a flouring mill ensures 
that in future local needs for flour will be met. 
Lack of large local markets is the drawback. 
Five experimental stations are in operation under 
the U. S. Department of iculture: at Sitka 
attention is given to vegetables and fruits; at 
Kodiak to ape eres at Matanuska to diversi- 

and at Fairbanks and Rampart to 
specialisation in grains. Barley, oats, rye, and 
wheat are acclimated and mature every summer. 
Twenty-two kinds of wild grass grow in such 
profusion as to ensure the pore opment of a prof- 
dustry, y 


FINANCE. 
States for licenses dropped from $200,000 in 1920 
to $181,000 in 1921. e territorial receipts for 
1920 were $572,000; disbursements, $670,000; 
remaining treasury’ balance, $316,000; these re- 
ceipts are distributed in percentages: To roads 
and trails, 65; schools outside incorporated to 
25; indigents, 10. The 15 territorial banks 
deposits in 1920 of $6,354,000 inst $6,620,000: 
the previous year; the 2 national banks on June 
30, 1921, with capital of $100,000 had surplus 
of $104,000, and deposits of $1,464,000. 

TERRITORIAL LEGISLATION. At its biennial 
session of 1921 the legislature appropriated $25,- 
000 for a bridge acroes the Nizina river, and au- 
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thorized negotiations for the purchase of the Sew- 
ard (Nome) Peninsula railroad, with a view to ita 
maintenance by the Territory as a public tram 
and highway. Other important laws enacted 
were: regulating banks and trust companies; 
laborer’s liens on lumber, oil, and gas industries; 
live stock inspections; operation of coal-mines; 
establishment of Agricultural College; on narcotic 
drugs; fees and taxes of corporations: system of 
license taxation on business professions, fur- 
farming, etc. 

Scuoots. For white and mixed blood children 
there were maintained at territorial expense 
fifty-eight schools. An act provides for the ac- 
tive operation in 1922 of an sre res and 
mining institution, which will be the first college 
in the Territory. 

Native Scooors. The education, medical 
care and relief of the natives are administered by 
a special field force of the U. 8S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. is Alaskan branch consists of 6 super- 
visors, 9 physicians, 13 nurses, and 133 teachers. 
Hospitals are maintained at Kanakanak, Juneau, 
Nulato, and Kotezbue. The influenza epidemic 
‘brought several thousands under medical care. 
In the 67 schools there were taught to over 3600 
pope English, domestic science, and the simpler 
orms of industrial arts. The beneficial results 
of this training appears in the marked advance 
in literacy, the formation and successful opera- 
tion of codperative stores, and the establishment 
of separate villages entirely under native control. 
Honest, law-abiding, industrious and generally 
temperate the natives are ming more and 
more helpful factors in the development of the 
Territory. ; 

Pusiic Lanps. Townshi covers 100,000 
acres were approved in the year 1921; also 
92 min surveys, 13 forest homestead surveys, 
and 6 miscellaneous. 

Forest Service. This bureau steadily in- 
creases in the value and extent of its Alaskan 
work. Its annual sales of timber have risen from 
2,252,000 feet b. m. in 1906 to 44,764,000 in 1919, 
with a value of $99,893. The sales for 1920 were 
45,403,000 board feet, and for 1921 amounted to 
36,881,000 board feet. The Service estimates 
the various ies of standing timber in billions 
of feet at: Western helmock, 52; spruce, 12; 
western cedar, 4; other woods, 7. The work of 

has been facilitated as regards the 
the establishment at Juneau of an 
ivision. 

The Alaskan National Forests have been di- 
vided into 15 paper-pulp units. One mill has 
been started at Port Snettisham to handle one 
hundred million board feet of lumber now under 
contract. Another section, known as the Behm 
Canal Unit, on the west side of Ravillagigedo 
Island has been sold. It includes 100 on 
cubic feet, about one million cords. Negoti- 
ations are in progress for the sale of 335 ion 
feet on Admiralty Island. The Service is studying 
the combination of pulp- ing and hydro-electric 
power, in codperation with the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Surveys of power resources and of timber 
fit for sale were made the past season. _ 

Rivers aND Harsors. Federal action has 
been taken for the improvement of the zpoon 
mouth of the Yukon river, and of the Nome 
harbor, where the mouth of Snake river will be 
dredged and two jetties built. 
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Arps To NAVIGATION AND Coast Surveys. Ten 
new lights, 10 buoys, and one beacon were estab- 
lished in 1920. The Coast Survey has continued 
its work in the coast waters, and reports 21 danger- 
ous pinnacle rocks in Sumner and Clarence straits 
alone. Its work in 1920 included 2695 sq. m. 
of triangulation; 28 miles of coast lines; and 655 
sq. m. of coast channels hydrographically sur- 


ie 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. Under a re- 
cent act of Co these animals are now under 
control of the Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture. The value of such furs been: 
1916, $931,771; 1917, $1,064,249; 1918, $1,363,- 
330; 1919, $1,379,000; 1920, $1,148,000. Exclu- 
tte of 1273 ot from ue atinentt ie = 
ollowing are the principal pelts shi out o 
the Territory from Nov. 16, 1919 to Dec. 1, 1920: 
Muskrat, 138,443; foxes, 13,246; and land otter, 
3017. Fur-farming has steadily grown in im- 
portance. There are now 119 fox-farms, generally 
on isolated islands, thus distributed: Southeastern 
Alaska, 8; southern, 24; southwestern, 54; Cop 
valley, 7; interior valleys, 26. The Federal law 
restricts leases to 12 islands, but over one hundred 
fox-farms are located within reservations, where 
they are occupied under permits revocable at 
will. Efforts to farm martens are being made. 
Commerce. The Alaskan trade has decreased 
as shown by data for recent fiscal years. Ship- 
ments into the Territory were: 1919, $35,544,034; 
1920, $33,998,462; 1921, $27,333,972. Ship- 
ments outwards: (Gold and silver excepted), 
1919, $72,068,154; 1920, $66,498,877; 1921, $54,- 
126,718. The railway material accounts for the 
pal gh of decrease, over four million dollars. 
e only increase was in oils, valued at half a 
million. The principal falling off in exporte 
were fish, $7,700,000, and copper, $2,900,000. 
The gold and silver shipments values: 1920, 
$8,793,085; 1921, $7,072,114. 

ANUFACTURES. Apart from industries con- 
nected with fisheries and forests there are few 
manufacturing establishments. The census re- 
ports show steady increase, accompanied by radi- 
cal changes in method: individual enterprises of 
early days changing to corporations. In ten 
years 125 establishments with capital under $100,- 
000 have fallen to 52, replaced by corporations 
which increased from 56 to 113 in number. Capi- 
tal increased from thirteen to sixty-five millions; 
horsepower from 3975 to 18,646, and average 
number of workmen from 3099 to 6575. 

ALASKA FORESTS. See Foresrry. 

ALBANIA. The geographical district formerly 
@ part of the Turkish empire, consisting of the 
provinces of Scutari and Janina and of parts 
of the vilayets of Monastir and Kossovo. Before 
the war its status was indeterminate and it of- 
fered one of the problems at the Peace Conference 
and afterwards. The estimated area is variously 
given at 10,500 to 11,500 square miles and the 
estimated popuaen between 800,000 and 850,- 
000, of whom about two-thirds are Moslems, 
the remaining one-third who are Christians be- 
ing divided into Roman Catholics chiefly in the 
north and Orthodox Greeks in the south. The 
provisional capital after 1914 was Duraszo with 
a population of 5000. The la towns with 
their estimated populations are tari, 32,000; 
Elbasan, 13,000; Tirana, 12,000; Argyrocastro, 
12,000; Berat, 8500; Korytza, 8000; Valona, 
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6500. Albania proclaimed its independence at 
Valona, Nov. 28, 1912, and it was accepted in 
principle by the London Conference of Ambassa- 


20, 1912. The frontiers were after- 


dors, Dec. 
wards approximately decided upon by the Powers th 


and it was that the country should be 
governed by a pean prince. On Feb. 21, 1914, 
the crown was bestowed upon Prince William of 
Wied who was to rule under an International 
Commission of Control but in the confusion 
following the war this Commission of Control 
left the country which fell into a state of anarchy. 
The Prince of Wied departed and an attempt 
was made by Eesad Pasha who had been driven 
out in May but returned in September, 1914, to 
set up a mili government at Durazzo. This 
project failed, Oct. 5, 1914. and the state of dis- 
order sacar e@ pe gees overran the 
country during the war and captured Durazzo 
Feb. 28, 1916. Meanwhile the Italians had 
penetrated Albania, and Jan. 3, 1917, declared 
Albania independent and set up a provisional 
government at Durazzo. 

GOVERNMENT. After the second attempt of 
the Peace Conference to divide Albania in January, 
1920, a national convention was held by the 
Albanians at Lushnja and there the foundations 
of the new government were laid. Executive 
authority is invested in a regency council con- 
sisting of two Christians and two Moslems and 
in a council of ministers or cabinet consisting of 
the heads of departments and responsible to 
parliament; legislative power in a parliament of 
72 members forming one chamber and elected by 
the people. The actual executive power has been 
in the hands of the cabinet subject to parliament. 
There have been two definite party groups, the 
Progressive and thé Pg ped parties together 
with a smaller group of Independents. In 1921 
the ministry was divided about 
the two mere parties under 
of Ilias Vrioni. Plans for a new form of govern- 
ment were under discussion in 1921, the general 
desire of ee people being ap tly for a limited 
constitutional monarchy under a prince belonging 
to a nation that had no interests in Albania. 

NomMic ConpiTIons. In 1921 the country 
was reported to be ina sound economic condition 
being without a national] debt and one of the few 
countries that stood on a gold basis. Agriculture 
was said to have been renewed and general condi- 
tions were reported to be prosperous, amouen 
capital was needed for the development of the 
country’s rich mineral resources including oil fields 
and for her railways, wharves, warehouses, etc. 

Bounpary Dirricu.ties. During 1920 Albania 
resisted the attempts to partition her territory 
and was involved in war with the Itali who 
occupied the city of Valona and were claimi 
an indefinite region as its hinterland. 
Albanians attacked Valona in June. This was 
followed by desultory fighting throughout the 
country and finally, August 2, a truce was signed 
by the Italians at Tirana. The latter evacuated 
the region and surrendered Valona, September 
27. bania now directed her efforts to securing 
recognition from the other Powers. At the 
ue of the Su e Council and of the 
Council of Am ors decision in the matter 
was postponed until at length in December, 1920, 
the y of the League of Nations at Geneva 
having been approached by Albania with a 


e premiership 
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request for admission, it was decided by a unanié- 


- maous vote to admit her to full mem 


bership in the. 
League. The main difficulty all through had been 
the question of boundaries. In the first place 
ere was the secret treaty of London whereby the 
province of Scutari had been assigned to Serbia 
and the province of Koritzsa and 
to Greece in compensation for the Italian mandate 
and the Italian occupation of Valona. The 
ent with Italy at Tirana, however, 
involved the renunciation of Italian claims to the 
mandate and to territorial dy yas and the Alban- 
ians contended that Serbia and Greece had no just 
basis for their demands. These countries, however, 
continued to press their claims, Greece on the 
principle that the provinces in_ question were 
inhabited by members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, an cal, 
sera bean: tow tae The conflicting claims were 
all disc before the 6 0 
1921 but no decision was reached. The League’s 
Council ref Albania’s complaints inst 
Greece and Jugo-Slavia to the Council of Am- 
bassadors. Albania’s position was supported by 
the Italians who were opposed to the ambitions 
of Greece and Jugo-Slavia and who desired 
ition of Italian rights over the little island 
of © commanding the entrance to the 
Adriatic, to which, according to the press reports 
at the beginning of September ia made 
no objection. 

The attitude of the Jugo-Slavs was as follows: 
According to the protocol of Florence of Dec. 17, 
1913, the so-called line of Franchet d’Esperey 
was Indicated and the Serbs had taken possession 
up to that line after the Armistice. The tes ee 
cabinet would not admit that the frontier should 


Al 
claimed by the Jugo-Slavs in the direction of 
Aras during September. If the limit were fixed in 
suph a way es to eueriies ot aoe 
territo us occupied, a large number of troops 
would required and heavy involved. 
The modifications pro by Bel e w 
according to the Jugo-Slav point of view, designe 
merely to return to J lavia the territories 
which have their nat outlet in Serbia. The 
Conference of 1913 had cut away the regions of 
Prizren Debor and Djako Vica from their eco- 
nomic hinterland. This attitude of the Serbs had 
not, according to them, involved any danger to 
the political chp a of Albania and was true 
to he principle of ‘“‘The Balkans for paige 
peoples. ”’ e Belgrade government wo no 
admit any mandate that placed Albania under the 
control of a great Power like Italy. It intended to 
respect the independence of Albania but it sought 
to avoid encountering on its two frontiers of the 
northwest and the south, as well as on the Adriatic 
littoral, the power of Italy. Such was the point 
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of view of the Jugo-Slavs and it was sustained b 
the French in line with the unchanging French 
policy of taking sides with its protégés in Central 


pe. 
In the autumn, military preparations had been 
made by Jugo-Slavia for some time past, against 
Albania and on November 8 the British prime 
minister, Lloyd George, telegraphed to eva 
poaee ane an immediate meeting of the League 
of Nations in view of the steady advance of the 
Jugo-Slav forces into Albania. A note had already 
been despatched by the Council of Ambassadors 
to the Jugo-Slav government requiring that the 
military operations in Albania should cease and 
the Ministers of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
at Belgrade gave a similar notice to the Jugo- 
Slav government. Meanwhile the ial com- 
mission had decided upon the boundary and the 
Allied governments were preparing to take 
measures to compel the Jugo-Slavs and the 
Greeks to evacuate the territory on the Albanian 
side of the new line. See Wak OF THE NATIONS. 
ALBERTA. A province in the northwest of 
Canada formerly constituting a large part of what 
was known as the Northwest Territories; bounded 
on the west by British Columbia, on the east by 
Saskatchewan, and on the south by the United 
States; having an area of 255,285 square miles 
with a population in 1921 of 581,950 and in 1916 
of 496,525. The movement of population in 1919 
was as follows: Births, 14,130; deaths, 5507; 
excess of births, 8628; marriages, 4718. The 
distribution of population by sex in 1916 was: 
Males, 277,256; females, 219,269. The rural 
population in 1916 was 307,776 and the urban 
188,749. Chief cities with populations in 1921: 
Calgary, 63,117; Edmonton, 58,627. In the 
vernment which was constituted by the Alberta 
Act of 1905 executive power is vested nominally 
in the lieutenant-governor, appointed by the 
Dominion government but actually in the execu- 
tive council or cabinet of the legislature; and 
legislative power is vested in the Assembly, whose 
members are elected by universal rage in- 
cluding women voters. Lieutenant-governor at 
the beginning of 1921, R. G. Brett; prime minister, 
Charles Stewart. 
ALCOHOL. See Cuemisrry, INDUSTRIAL. 
ALCOHOL AND THE PRACTICE OF MEDI- 
CINE. It is not denied that the refusal of the 
American Medical Association and American 
Pharmaceutical Association to oppose the ee 
of the Volstead law had much to do with the 
wording of the paragraphs relating to medical 
practice. Neither y of men wished to be put 
on the light of potential bootl A sort of 
revolt arose in the ranks of medical practitioners, 
which was due much less to a demand for more 
liberal regulations than to the apparent tendency 
of laymen to usurp the province of professional 
men. It was not only the wording of the Volstead 
law, but interference by central authority with 
the legitimate use of narcotics which provoked 
deep resentment against outside dictation. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, the 
editorial policy of which had undergone no 
change, was moved to send out a questionnaire to 
one-half the names on its mailing list in the 
endeavor to discover the actual strength of this 
revolt. The practitioner was asked to answer 4 
e number of questions which covered every 
phase of the use of alcohol in medical practice. 
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There was no doubt that this movement would 
have the force of a referendum, as far as the 
medical practitioner was concerned, and the 
result was awaited with much interest. About 
fifty per cent of the practitioners favored or sanc- 
tioned the use of spirits in medical practice. 

ALEXANDER. King of Serbia, acceded to the 
throne after the death of King Peter (q. v.) in 
August. He was born at Cettigne, Montenegro, 
Dec. 4, 1888, and educated at Geneva along with 
his elder brother George. The latter renounced 
his rights in 1909 and Alexander became the heir 
apparent to the Serbian throne. At the time of 
the Balkan War he was in command of the first 
army which distinguished itself at Uskuv, after 
having broken the resistance of the Turks in a 
campaign of eight days, and during the latter 

of the war won a decisive victory over the 
ulgarians at Gov i i eter soon 
afterwards committed the government to his 
regency (May, 1914) when Alexander was barely 
abt sags years old. Then came the invasion 
of ia and the exile of the a a family. After 
the retreat from Albania he undertook the recon- 
struction of the Serbian y at Corfu and 
succeeded in restoring discipline and re-creating 
an effective force. oun he ormed the 
functions of a general on the field of battle, he 
bore only the title of colonel. 

ALFALFA. Although alfalfa is quite exten- 
sively grown in Europe and North and South 
America, general statistics on the production of 
the crop are not available. In the United States 
one-fifth of the area in tame hay crops is considered 
as devoted to alfalfa, so that roughly estimated 
approximately 20,000,000 tons of the tame hay 
production in 1921, of 80,000,000 tons in round 
numbers, was alfalfa hay. The crop is now grown 
in practically every State, but its general distribu- 
tion during the past year remained about the 
same and California, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
and South Dakota continued to produce a large 
proportion of the total yield. 

In Canada the production of alfalfa hay has 
more than doubled since 1917. In 1920 the 
Canadian production as reported was 584,000 
tons from 239,000 acres. e average yield for 
the 10 years 1911-1920 was approximately 214 
tons per acre. Other statistical records for past 
years indicate that normally Belgium produces 
annually about 1,000,000 tons of alfalfa and clover 
hay, France about 12,000,000 tons of alfalfa, 
clover, and sainfoin hay, and Germany approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons of alfalfa hay as compared 
with an average of about 10,000,000 tons of 
clover hay. 

In the United States the year was character- 
ized by general inactivity in the hay market, 
in which alfalfa shared to a full extent. The 
largest portion of the alfalfa hay crop has to be 
oe long distances to reach consuming centres, 

high freight rates militated inst an active 
market. In some of the producing sections 
farmers received ir eae $8 to $10 ton for 
the better grades of hay. An outstanding feature 
in alfalfa marketing and transportation in 1921 
was the shipment of hay from California to 
New York by way of the Panama Canal at a rate 
of $12 per ton, this being $5 to $6 less per ton than 
the freight rates from the Central West. ; 

Alfalfa seed importations for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, amounted to only 941,000 lbs., as 
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compared with 18,831,000 Ibs. for the preceding 
year. The alfalfa seed crop of 1921 was injured by 
drought and hot weather in Kansas, oma, 
and other States, and late spring freezes in some 
sections thinned the stand and thereby reduced 
the acreage. This reduction waa largely offset 


by larger areas of alfalfa for seed in Idaho, 
tah, South Dakota, Montana, and Arizona. 
The Utah seed crop was ed in 


good rang 
some parts from 500 Ibs. to 1200 lbs. of seed per 


acre. 

ALGERIA. A region belonging to France in 
northern Africa, organized in two great divisions 
known as Northern and Southern Algeria, which 
in turn are divided into d ments and terri- 
tories as follows: Northern Algeria, (departments): 
Algiers, Oran and Constantine; Southern Algeria 
(territories): Ainsefra, To ut, Ghardia, and 
the Oases of the Sahara. e territories of the 
Southern division constitute a separate colony. 
The area including the territories in the south is 
variously estimated at from 222,180 square 
miles to 343,000 square miles and the population 
as estimated in 1911 was: Northern Algeria, 
5,069,522; Southern Algeria, 494,306; total, 
5,563,828. Chief towns with population fig- 
ures for 1912: Algiers, 172,397; Oran, 123,086; 
Constantine, 65,173, (these three being respec- 
tively the capitals of the provinces of the same 
names); Bone, 42,039; Sidi-bel-Abbes, 30,942; 
Tiemgen, 39,874; Blida, 35,461. There is 3 
university at Algiers which in 1919-20 had 1428 
students and 101 professors; and there are special 
schools for commerce, agriculture, fine arts, and 
hydrography. The Moslem schools in 1919-20 
num 496 with 35,578 pupils. The primary 
and infant schools, public and private, in 1919-20 
numbered 1298 with 132,617 pupils. The sec- 
ondary schools in 1919 num 16 with 9837 
pupils. There were also two normal schools for 
men and three for women. The la part of 
the country is of slight value for agriculture, the 
northern part being mountainous and chiefly 


adapted to grazing and forestry, but near the Irons 


coast is a area of very fertile plains and 
valleys, which is scientifically cultivated and owned 
for the most part by Europeans. The most 
profitable returns come from the vineyards and 
cereals. Among the cultivators many hold their 
land on the system of metayage. The chief 
cereal crops are wheat, barley, oats, and corn, 
and the chief vegetables are ee artichokes, 
beans, peas, and tomatoes. ere is a profitable 
cultivation of flax, silk, and tobacco. Fruits 
are varied and grown abundantly. Mineral re- 
sources include iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper, 
and antimony. The mineral output in 1919 was 
as follows: n ore, 721,584 tons; phosphate 
rock, 276,040 tons; zinc and lead ore 22,116 tons; 
antimony, 120 tons. Fisheries in 1919 employed 
4262 persons. There is a considerable revenue 
from forest products, the forests having an 
acreage of 6,560,232 and for the most part be- 
longing to the state and the communes. Stock- 
raising is important including sheep, cattle, and 
oats. Wine and olive production are especially 
important. The yield of wine in 1920 was 157,- 
136,452 gallons. The following information was 
supplied by the United States u of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in 1921: 

The first estimates (unofficial) of the 1921 
crops of cereals in the colony were as follows: 
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CORN 

DEPARTMENT sort HARD OATS BARLEY aND 
WHEAT WHEAT MILLET 

Metric Metric Metric Metric Metric 

tona tons tons tonsa tone 
Algiers... . . 80,000 100,000 45,000 175,000 400,000 
Oran.......... 216,400 232,500 80,650 424,300 973,850 
Constantine . 25,000 375,000 45,000 500,000 945,000 
Total...... 321,400 707,500 170,650 1,099,300 2,318,850 


The estimated crop area in acres as of May 15, 
1920 and 1921, was as follows: 


SOFT HARD coax 
OATS BARLEY AND 
YEAR WHEAT WHEAT | is 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1920......... 673,626 2,554,282 590,139 2,828,246 13,114 
1921......... 616,285 2,288,526 573,885 2,513,943 22,350 
Decrease in 

1921..... 57,341 265,756 16,234 314,303 *9236 


* Increase in 1921 over 1920. 


Livestock in 1919 were as follows: Cattle, 
1,092,996; sheep, 9,139,722; goats, 3,793,998; 
pigs, 108,213; asses, 247,808; horses, 202,839; 
mules, 184,895. 

The figures for the production of mineral ores 
in Algeria, furnished by the governor-general 
of the colony, showed a substantial increase for 
1920 over 1919, except for iron pyrites and 

troleum, which are comparatively unimportant. 

n, lead, and zinc ores, the three leading minerals, 
he table below gives in 
metric tons the production and shipments of the 
various ores in 1919 and 1920: 


1919 1980 

PRODUC- SHIP- PRODUC- SHIP- 

piace TION MENTS TION MENTS 

Tons Tons ons Tons 

Coalivcuicas 23.5585 6239 5430 6911 6489 

Copper.........:. 410°) | ese ) (*) 

anerarshed eu wars 735,579 758,199 1,071,278 1,090,860 
Iron pyrites....... 11,874 11,919 7861 11,041 
Lead... ....--e cee 8457 8614 1,633 11,155 
Lignite............ TO) hoses 796 1720 
Petroleum......... 833 804 609 671 
DANG 4 icin a eek a 13,288 4116 26,422 27,944 


* Statistics lacking. t First 9 months only. 


Commerce. Algerian foreign commerce in 1920 
showed marked development. The value of the 
goods, including those in transit, which entered 
into the total trade of the colony (general com- 
merce) during the year was placed at 4,342,000,000 
francs ($838,006,000), an increase of 1,033,000,000 
francs ($199,369,000), over 1919 and 2,692,000,- 
000 francs ($159,556,000) over 1918. The con- 
stant growth of the amount of goods in transit— 
that is, the difference between the values of the 

eneral commerce and special commerce from 
720,945,000 francs ($21,999,105) in 1918 and 
261,635,000 francs ($50,495,565) in 1919 to 
365,255,000 francs ($70,494,215) in 1920—demon- 
strates the importance of the country as a dis- 
tributing centre for North Africa. According 
to the Algerian customs authorities, the same 
Oke Haas tion was used for alerdio and 
1920. e figures are permanent for the former 
year, but they are provisional for 1920. Con- 
versions from Algerian paper currency to United 
States money have necessarily been made at the 


ALGERIA 
normal rate of exchange (1 franc= $0.193). The 


average exchange value during the year 1919, 
however, was approximately 1 franc equals 


$0.135 (7.40 francs =1 dollar), and during 1920, 
1 franc equals $0.0684 (14.62 francs =1 dollar). 
Progress was shown in 1920 as to the imports for 
consumption within Algeria and the exports of 
roducts in commerce). The increase 
e value of imported manufactures was es- 
pecially notable, amounting to 738,325,000 francs 
($151,181,725), or over 86 per cent, as evidence 
of what the reserve forces of the country can 
do in the face of a crop failure, which caused an 
unfavorable balance in its trade of $108,938,271 
in cereal products alone, two-fifths due to in- 
creased imports and three-fifths to decreased 
rts of these commodities. 

e following table shows the value of the 
imports and exports of Algeria from 1913 to 1920, 
inclusive, with the part played therein by France, 
the colony’s principal market, and the movement 
of the “‘visible” balance of trade. It might be 
stated that since Algeria is a great tourist coun- 
try and has few enterprises requiring the invest- 


its 
in t 


ment of foreign capital, its actual trade balance 
= undoubtedly more favorable than the table 
shows. 


IMPORTS FROM— EXPORTS TO— 
YEAR France All countries France Ali countries 


1913... $106,219,287 $128,789,865 $ 66,308,045 $ 96,725,617 
1914... 84,947,599 101,153,037 48,304,557 7 32 


1915... 68,815,887 91,136,723 83,731,882 103,661,651 
1916.. 94,726,523 133,730,665 93,204,849 121,916,942 
1917 93,405,438 131,173,608 129,404,184 165,259,917 
1918... 78,527,647 143,194,613 113,020,414 153,256,282 
1919... 183,212,198 262,005,799 267,532,740 326,135,646 
1920... 384,429,366 489,287,424 211,619,096 278,224,361 


_ America’s participation in Algerian imports 
is not very great, as is shown by the following 
percentages of the value of goods received di- 
hie Paha the United States, as compared with 
total imports: 1913, 0.0196; 1914, 0.0162; 1915, 
0.0370; 1916, 0.0308; 1917, 0.0206; 1918, 0.0101; 
and 1919, 0.0364. The decline shown in the later 
war years was to be expected as a result of sub- 
marine activity. 

e war had a favorable effect on American- 
Algerian commerce. There was considerable 
room for improvement, however, even after 
taking into account the quantity of American 
eas (impossible to determine) received through 

ch agencies and included in Algerian customs 
statistics as French. In 1920 the declared ex- 
ports to the United States from Algeria were 
valued at $5,185,894, about evenly divided be- 
tween the Algiers consulate and the Oran agency. 
The corresponding figure for 1919 is $2,166,940, 
making a gain for 1920 of $3,018,954. It must 
be borne in mind in this connection that con- 
versions have been made in the table at the same 
(normal) rate for both years. The gain, on a 
basis of actual exchange, value with United States 
money, becomes more apparent than real, in- 
asmuch as the rate in 1920 was practically twice 
that of 1919, 14.62 and 7.40 francs per dollar, 
respectively. 

VERNMENT. The centre of administration 
is at Algiers, the capital, and at its head is the 
governor-general who represents the French 
government and directs all services with the ex- 
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ceptions of the non-Moslem departments of the 
treasury, justice, public instruction, and worship. 
He is es Se ee pepe the 
special budget of Algeria, and directs the finan- 
cial policy. The budget is kept distinct from 
that of ce and is voted by the Financial 
Delegations and the Superior Council. The 
former established in 1898 represent respectively 
the French colonists, the French ae who 
are not colonists, and the native Moslems, there 
being one delegation for each of these classes. 
The Superior Council consists of elected members 
and the higher officials. There is also a Consulta- 
tive Council which assists the governor-general. 
Legislative power is fixed in the French Parlia- 
ment to which each department of Algeria sends 
one senator and two deputies. The governor- 
general at the beginning of 1921 was Ke. Abel, 
appointed July 29, 1921. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher education situated at Meadville, Pa.; 
non-sectarian in policy but under the control of 
the Methodist iscopal Church; founded in 
1815. The enrollment for the year 1921-22 was 
548 of whom 336 were men and 212 women. The 
faculty numbered 34 including one new professor 
in English added during the year. Productive 
funds amounted to $962,091 and unproductive 
to $100,000, total $1,062,091. A campaign for 
$1,250,000 of which $1,000,000 was for endow- 
ment was successfully completed in June. The 
library contained 50,000 volumes. In 1921 the 
new gymnasium was completed and an addition 
to Hulings Hall, the women’s dormitory. Presi- 
dent, Fred W. Hixson, D.D., LL.D. . 

ALLEN, JoeL AsapH. Curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History, died at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, Sense 29. He was born at Spring- 
field, Mass., July 19, 1838, and studied zodlogy 
under Agassiz in the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard. He taught zodlogy at Harvard from 
1871 to 1885 after which he e curator at 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. He was the editor of several im- 
portant zodlogical periodicals and was awarded 
the Walker Grand Prize in 1903. ees his 
writings a! be mentioned History of North 
American Pinnipeds; monographs on North 
American rodents; Mammals of Patagonia, Bel- 
gian Congo, etc. He was an extensive contributor 
to scientific periodicals. ; 

ALLEN, Wriuuram Reynowps. Judge, died, 
September 8. He was born in Kenansville, N. C., 
May 26, 1860, educated at Trinity College, N. C. 
and admitted to the bar in 1881. He practiced 
law from that time at Goldsboro, N.C. e was & 
member of the North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1893, 1899, and 1901. From 1902 
to 1910 he was judge of the superior court of North 
Carolina, and he was elected associate justice 
of the State supreme court for the term, 1910 to 
1927. In politics he was a Democrat. 

ALL E FRANCAISE, FEDERATION ve L’. 
Organized in 1902 for the purpose of encourag- 
ing and furthering in the United States and 
Canada the study and cultivation of the language, 
literature, art, and history of France. It com- 
prises more than 200 clubs, societies, and groups 
in the United States and Canada. During 1921 


new groups were affiliated at Athens, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Calgary, Can., University of 
California, Cleveland, artford, Conn., D- 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 
don, Ont., New York City, exis: 8. C., 
Mawr liege, Davidson 


Roanoke, Va., Bryn 
College, Women’s Coll of Oklahoma State 
University, Faribault, inn., University of 
Pittsburg, Peoria, Ill., Wilberforce University, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., Yon- 
me a a Woonsocket, aa gr se 
oyal Mili llege, at Kingston, -, an 
the College at the City of New York. Thirty 
others are in the process of formation. The 
Assemblée Générale Annuelle in 1921 was held 
April 2 in New York City, and was addressed 
by Mr. J. J. Jusserand, its Honorary President 
and French Ambassador to the United States. 
A communication: was read from Mr. LeRoy 
White, the President of the Federation who was 
in France. lutions were adopted respecting 
the death in June of Mr. Alexander T. Mason, 
vice-president of the Federation since 1905. 
Speeches were also made by Mr. Gonzalve 
Desaulniers and M. Viviani. One of the impor- 
tant functions of the Federation is to engage 
lecturers who tour the country visiting and 
speaking before the various clubs and societies. 
Prominent among those of 1921 are M. Leonce 
Benedite, M. oe Michaud, M. Gaston Riou 
M. Frank P. Schoell, M. Emile Villemin, and 
M. van Gennep. In addition to its annual 
Bulletin Officiel (published in September) the 
La France devotes space to news of the Federation. 
Of the officers may be mentioned J. J. Jusserand, 
Honorary President, J. LeRoy White, President; 
Frank D. Pavey, Vice-President; and Felix Weill, 
General Secretary. Headquarters are maintained 
at. 32 Nassau Street, New York. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE. The territory taken 
from France by Germany in 1871, and restored to 
France after the War of the Nations by the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919. While it was part of Ger- 
many it constituted an imperial territory or 
Rei d and was divided into the three districts 
of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace, and Lorraine, under 
a Statthalter appointed and removable by the 
Emperor, subject to the consent of the Diet. The 
latter body which constitutes the legislature 
consists of two chambers, the first having all 
nominated members, and the second members 
elected by general direct suffrage. On the return 
of the provinces to France they became the 
provinces of: Bas-Rhin, Alsace, with an area of 
1848 square miles and a Len tion of 700,938; 


Haut-Rhin, with an area o uare miles an 

& population of 517,865; and Moselle, with an area 
of 2402 ie bor miles and a population of 655,211. 
The population according to the census of 


1910 was 1,874,014 of whom the German-speaking 
numbered 1,634,260, and the French-speaking 
204,262; and the population eign ey religion 
at that census was: Catholics, 1,428,343; Protes- 
tants, 408,274; Jews, 30,408. The number of 
Germans banished from the provinces down to 
October 20 according to the press was as follows, 
distributed among the three departments: Moselle, 
47,579; Bas-Rhin, 19,024; ut-Rhin, 15,852. 

ere was no way of knowing the number of 
Germans who had left the country of their own 
free will. In the first place the latest census before 
the Armistice dated from 1910. Im the second 
place during the war there was an extensive move- 
ment of the population toward the west owing to 
the requisition of working-men in the mines or at 
the front. According to the German figures which 
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the French considered untrustworthy, there had 
been in Alsace before the Armistice about 123,000 
Germans. On the basis of these figures there 
would have been from 40,000 to 50,000 German 
citizens who voluntarily left the country after the 
Armistice. | 
ALUMINUM. Demand for aluminum ap- 
peared to decline eae the year owing in part 
to the depression of the automobile industry. 
Quotations for domestic aluminum, which at the 
first of 1921 were 28.3 to 28.5c. per lb., declined 
to 24.5 to 25c. in July and in November were cut 
to 20c. Foreign aluminum was quoted from 3 
to 7c. cheaper. Imports of crude aluminum for 
the first nine months of 1921 were 26,177,852 lbs. 
with a declared value of 22c. per lb., and exports 
of domestic aluminum in the same period totaled 
1,024,346 lbs., valued at 27c. per Ib. French 
aluminum plants were reported to be operating 
at about normal capacity, but the German 
plants were having difficulty, as many of them 
derived their power from coal, and were therefore 
at a disadvantage. Japan was still endeavoring 
to establish an aluminum industry. See Bauxrre. 
ACADEMY (in Rome). 


AMERICAN See 
Music, General News. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCI- 


ETIES. For organizations whose official titles 
begin with the word American, see under the 
important descriptive word of the Title. 
- AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
See AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION Work. 

AMERICAN LEGION. See Leaion, AMERICAN. 

AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. See 
Music, Orchestras. 

AMES, Cuartes WILBERFORCE. Publisher, 
died, April 4. He was head of one of the promi- 
nent publishing houses in the West, and asso- 
ciated with many important enterprises in Minne- 
sota. He was born at Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 30, 1855, and graduated at Cornell University 
in 1878. He learned the printer’s trade in the 
office of a Californian periodical, and after a few 
years in which he was employed in railway engi- 
neering and on the Pennsylvania State geological 
survey, he served (1879-1880) on. the editorial 
staff of the Christian Register, Boston, Mass., of 
which his father was the editor. After 1899 he 
was general manager of the West Publishin 
company and director of the American Law Boo 
company in New York City. Down to 1913 he 
was director of the Northwestern Trust company. 
He was a member of the Winter, Truesdell, Ames 
tompany of Minneapolis, and a member or 
director in various institutions in St. Paul and 
elsewhere. He was a trustee of the American 
Fellowship in French Universities, and visited 
France in its interest in 1917. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. An institution of the 
higher learning, situated at Amberst, Mass.; 
founded in 1821. Students enrolled for 1921-22 
numbered 528. There was 1 graduate student and 
there were 7 Fellows. The members of the faculty 
numbered 53. Productive funds, $4,810,576; 
income for the year $476,087. The library con- 
tained 300,000 volumes. President, Alexander 
Meiklejohn. On June 18-22, Amherst celebrated 
its centennial. Lord Jeffery Amherst, a descendant 
of Lord Amherst from whose name the college was 
taken, was a guest of the occasion. The celebra- 
tion included historical exercises and addresses 
by well-known Amherst alumni and others. 


AMMUNITION 


AMMUNITION. See Mitrrary PROGREss. 
AMUMDSEN. See Potar REsearca. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. See CHemistry. 
ANATOLIA. The part of the former Turkish 
empire which corresponds to Asia Minor, consist- 
ing of a peninsula at the western extremity of 
Asia, bounded by the Black Sea on the north, and 
by the Mediterranean on the west; with an area 
variously estimated at from 196,000 to 199,272 
square miles, and a population estimated at from 
9,000,000 to 10,186,900, of whom about 7,000,000 
are Turks. ‘he administrative divisions or 
vilayets on the basis of calculations made under 
the old empire, with their estimated areas and 
popu anions are as follows: Brussa or Brusa, area, 

,400 square miles, population, 1,626,800; 
Smyrna or Aidin, area, 25,801, population, 2,500,- 
000; Konia, area, 39,410, population, 1,069,000; 
Angora, area, 27,370, population, 932,800; Adana, 
area, 15,400, population, 422,400; Sivas, area, 
23,970, population, 1,057,500; Trebizond, area, 
16,671, population, . 1,265,000; Kastamuni, area, 
19,570, population, 961,200: there were also the 
two independent sanjaks of Ismid (area, 3130 and 
population, 222,700) and Bigha (area, 2550 and 
population, 129,500). The above figures, however, 
do not indicate present conditions, the country 
being the seat of war between Greece and Turkey 
during the year, and the status of parts of it being 
indeterminate, as for example, Smyrna which was 
in the possession of the Greeks. Anatolia is the 
purely Turkish part of the former empire, and 
after the war was ed as the only proper 
basis for the new Turkish state. It was overrun 
by the Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal who 

e the main power in the state, completely 
overshadowing the authorities at Constantinople. 
See the articles—Turkey; GREECE; and War oF 
THE NATIONS. 

ANDRADE, Francesco pv’. Portuguese bari- 
tone, died in Berlin, February 9. He was born 
in Lisbon, Jan. 11, 1859. After his début in San 
Remo, Italy, in 1882, he soon became famous 
and sang at the principal opera houses of Europe, 
equally esteemed as one of the foremost Lieder 
singers of his day. An unconquerable fear of 
the sea caused him to decline several flattering 
offers from American are ea During the 
last twenty years he lived in Berlin. 

ANGLO-SAXON. See Puito.toay, MopErn. 

ANGOLA or PortucuEse West Arrica. A 
Portuguese colony on the western coast of Africa 
bounded by French Congo, Belgian Congo, the 
Union of South Africa and the former German 
colony of Southwest Africa. It has belonged to 
Portugal since 1575, and its present boundaries 
were fixed by conventions of May 12, 1886, 
May 25, 1891, June 11, 1891, and Dec. 30, 1896, as 
‘regards French Congo, Belgian Congo, British 
South Africa, and German Southwest Africa, 
i: Saag The estimated area is 484,800 square 

es, and the population has been given at about 
4,120,000, but an estimate in 1914 placed the 
native population as low as 2,124,361: Capital, 
San Paulo de Loanda; other important towns, 
Cabinda, Ambriz, Novo Revondo, Benguella, 
Mossamedes and Port Alexander. ‘The military 
forces maintained in the colony vary between 
2721 and 4731, the majority being natives. The 
chief products are: Coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
vegetable oils, cocoanuts, ivory, oxen, and ; 
The supply of rubber which was formerly an im- 
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rtant industry has latterly declined. There are 
resources of copper, malachite, iron, petro- 
leum, and salt, and gold has been found. e 18 
chiefly with Portugal. Textiles are the chief 
imports, and coffee and rubber have been the chief 
exports. Imports in 1919 exclusive of Congo 
10,208,893 escudos, rts exclusive of Congo 
11,718,322 escudos. e railway line open for 
traffic, according to latest figures, was 818 miles. 
The government is under a high commissioner 
whose headquarters are at Loanda, and the colony 
is divided for administrative purposes into nine 
districts. — 
ANHALT. A free state of Germany, formerly 
a duchy of the German sain poke bounded by the 
Prussian provinces of Brandenburg and Saxony; 
with an area of 888 square miles and a population in 
1919 of 331,258. Capital, Dessau, with a popula- 
tion in 1919 of 57,658; other cities, Bernburg, 
33,724; Céthen, 23,416; Zerbst, 19,210; Rosslau, 
11,354. The great majority of the population 
are Protestants. The estimated income and 
expenditures, 1920-1921, stood at 62,285,300 
marks. Before the war the government was 
under a duke with a legislature or diet of thirty- 
six membeys, but in 1918 the system was changed, 
and the duchy declared a republic. A constitu- 
tional assembly having been voted, the new state 
received a constitution, July 18, 1919. In ac- 
cordance with this the diet was elected by choice 
for t years, and the executive power was 
placed in a state council of five members, one of 
whom, the chairman, bears the title of president. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY. See Live Srocx. 


born near St. Joseph, Mo., August 1, 1844, 
and educated at Povtland, Ore. He became 


these two States. e was a Washington dele- 
gate at the Republican National Convention of 
1900 and 1914, and was a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, 1904 to 1908. Mean- 
while he was elected senator from Washington 
for the term 1903-1909. 
ANNAM. A French protectorate, constituting 
part of French Indo-China (q. v.), its present 
status dating from the treaty ratified at Hué, 
Feb. 23, . Area, about 52,100 square 
miles; population in 1919, 5,952,000 including 
2117 Euro , aside from the military forces. 
The capital is Hué (60,711), and the largest town, 
Binh-dinh (74,400). In the towns and along the 
coast the population is Annamite and in the 
Highlands it consists chiefly of .Moi tribes. Ed- 
ucation was reorganized at the end of 1920, and 
the official schools were placed directly under 
the control of the French government. Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures there were: 
98 elementary schools with 5985 pupils; 685 
village schools with 14,438 pupils; 16 secondary 
schools with 5058 pupils; and a few other in- 
stitutions for more advanced education. Agri- 
culture is carried on mainly in the interior where 
irrigation has been provided, and rice is one of 
the chief products, the others being: Cotton, 
corn and other cereals, areca nuts, mulberries, 
cinnamon, sugar, tobacco, betel, bamboo, manioc, 
coffee, dyes, and a variety of medicinal plants. 
ere is a small exportation of raw sugar. Stock- 


ANN ARBOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 
raising is carried on to some extent. Mineral 
resources include co a sinc, gold, coal ats 
and pemeute. iron. : ief imports. are: Cotto - 
yarn and cottons, talon: tea, tobacco, an 

paper goods and the chief exports: Sugar, rice, 
cotton and silk tiesues, tea, cinnamon, and paper. 
ie ree Se erae eet i 
the rts, rancs. ppg in 
oeet the Japaneee with the 
42,580 and the British next, 15,114. The > total 
tonnage at the port of Tourane was 97, 924. The 
nominal head of the government is ‘the 
Khai-Dinh, who su ed to the throne in 1916, 
but the government is under i control and 
internal affairs of the country are administered 
by the French, although a large number of An- 
namite officials are ap ppoin inted. 

ANN ARBOR MUSIC FESTIVAL. See Music, 


Festivals. 
ANTARCTIC REGIONS. See PoLarR RESEARCH. 
ANTHRAX. s communicable disease, chiefly 


ic yy in recent years through its trans- 
mission by infected shaving brushes. The con- 
ditions for inoculation are almost idcal, for the 
razor makes the small wound which admits the 
virus, or, even arith application of the instru- 
ment a thering. The » rasion may be inoculated 
while la e public has been repeatedly 
cautioned ngainet buying cheap shaving brushes 
and some attempts have been made at routine 
inspection of such articles in the market in order 
to determine whether or not they are dangerous. 
But aside from its burdensome character this 
resource is hardly adequate to protect the com- 
munity and recently the Public Health Council 
of the State Department of Health has 
a tion effective Jan. 1, 1922, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or offering for sale 
shavilig brushes made from horsehair, it having 
become apparent that brushes of this origin 
were the ones nsible for the commune 
of the e comparative i sire pannel of 
the latter at the present day as a result proaree- 
sive sanitation robs anthrax of much lic in- 
but every one should know t it is 

rominent in the list o communicated 
rom animals to man, that it has a high mortality, 
that it appears in several entirely distinct forms, 
of which the externally inoculated is os and 
that since this form is Y ponaetiines called mali 
nant carbuncle, it is occasionally confused wit 
common carbuncle, which is also a _ dangerous 
and sometimes fatal 

ADDENDUM ON ANTHRAX. Duras the Fes 
few years a large number of cases of an 
have been reported ra cpune in Pennsylvania, 
quite a few ending fatally. In a number of in- 
stances the source of infection was traced 
cheap shaving brushes made from horsehair. 
Early in 1920 five workers in a horsehair dress- 
ing plant outside of Pennsylvania developed the 
disease and as Philadelphia is the centre for the 
preparation of horsehair for manufacturing pur- 

the Division of Industrial Hygiene of Pihe 

Pennayivania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry undertook a survey of the entire State for 
anthrax in these workers. ile no case was 
found it was thought best to issue a ruling that 
all horsehair should be subjected to dry heat for 
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24 hours at 200 degrees F. or for 2 hours to steam 
at 15 lbs. pressure, or finally to continual boiling 
in water for 3 hours. In another industry, tan- 
ning, which involves handling possibly infected 
hides, there were in 1920 sixteen cases of anthrax 
in the workers, the largest for many years. The 
report of the survey of anthrax in tannery work- 
ers has not PAP tol been made public. 

POLOGY. ANTiquiTy oF MAN AND 
PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY. Under the influ- 
ence of har skecgpare considerations, such as eugenic 
and military aims, physical anthropology is re- 
ceiving even greater attention than before. Hells 
in Munich Professor Rudolf Martin, cae "g 
most eminent physical anthropologist, is ap 
ing his somatological knowledge to the siahitious 
programme of improving the ‘ebb re ue Le nell 
man students, and ey Anthropo 
of Denmark has in ted Betas tiated 
the condition of children 8 serine the growth of boys 
and girls, the influence of economic conditions 
on the stature of recruits, etc. In America Dr. 
Hrdlitka has added a manual of Anth 


i nd Methods of * Physical 
a oO 

Aniivopiogy hare discussed in a 
treatise by t Chandra Roy. 
this subdivision of the general 
field there is a widespread interest in the science 
of man, which not even adverse financial condi- 
tions have been able to check. Indicative of 
this interest is the issuance of a new quarter! 
entitled Man in India (edited by Roy), whic 
purports to supply a record of anthropologi 
research with special reference to the country of 
ita birth. 

While other writers have begun to lain 
racial differences through the influence of the 
ductless glands, Eugen her continues to de- 
velop the correlation of race origins with 
domestication of the human species. A brief 


summary of his views a in Natur und Tech- 
nik, 1921, p. 1 seq., w an article of his own 
is contributed to the Eduard Hahn F 


a 1-10. There can be no doubt that from the 
ning of human culture mankind has 
ss er conditions of alimentation and shel- 
nding noes ey to those to which do- 
ae animal species are subjected. As a 
result there is a close ‘pishensepi between human 
traits and those of such es as are distinguished 
from their wild kin. ee anal trait is the 
excessive variability shared by human and other 
domesticated forms, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in wild 7 Sages More specifically, 
variation develops nt the same direction and in 
the same o us, all wild forms have 
an ample an quite definite pi tation of the 
latitudes, 
for vane Arctic have precisely the same 
sige or as their darker-skinned sonana On 
e other hand, among all t-skinned domes- 
ticated forms pigmentation of the eye oscillates, 
decreases, and occasionally disappears; and the 
lighter tints of the human eye must be di- 
rectly connected with this biological phenom- 
enon. Fair ; tism, d stature, 
and other features likewise exist both in man 
and the eee varieties of various 
species. This mode of regarding racial traits 
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raises the important query, whether a like varia- 
tion in different areas genealogical value or 
should be treated merely as a spontaneous varia- 
tion due to the capricious operation of the laws 
domestication. Jens Pa in an essay on 
der kmale 


Wesen und Entstehung mer. 
(Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 1920, pp. 60-70) 


combines the theory that the action o the duct- An 


less glands has shaped racial differences with the 
view that this endocrine functioning itself is 
partly the result of domestication. 

Professor Eugene Dubois has electrified the 
scientific world by a communication to the 
Royal Society of Amsterdam, in which he states 
that pan to his discovery of Pi opus he 
ret ibis in dive hye ecenllisee —— 

y resembling those of aboriginal Austra- 
lians, though still more primitive, and thus sug- 
gesting the specialization of the Australian type 
in southern Asia and during the Pleistocene 
period (Man, 1921, p. 32). 

_As the year closed, another find of far-reaching 
significance was reported in the British and Ameri- 
can press (Science, Dec. 9, 1921), viz. the 
discovery of a foasil human skull from Northern 
Rhodesia with practically complete and intact 
cranium. The prognathism of the upper jaw is 
extreme, as is the maxillary height between the 
anterior nasal spine and the alveolar margin. 
The nasal bridge is rather prominent and the 
supraorbital ridges are more pronounced than in 
any other known fossil human skull. Cranial 
height and breadth are small, suggesting a low 
cranial capacity. From the Pe ibeeciy et state- 
ments it appears that the Rhodesian find is ruder 
than any of the Neandertal skulls hitherto un- 

and may turn out to be intermediate 
between Pithecanthropus and the Neandertal 
species. The relic is now at the British Museum, 
where it is to be studied by Professors A. Keith 
and Elliott Smith. 

The conventional classification of European 
types is assailed by Professor Jan Czekanowski 
¢ herches anthropologi ues de la Pologne, 


ulletins ef Mémoires de la Société d’Anthropo : 


1920, pp. 48-69), who finds not only the brachy-' 


alous medium-sized Alpine and the dolichoce- 
lic tall Nordic type but at least four other 

cal varieties in Europe these a 
mesaticephalous short ‘‘pre-Slavic” group repre- 
sents the oldest and most widely distributed 
element in Poland, while a broad-skulled, tall, and 
blond t and an obsolescent short, fair, and 
extremely dolichocephalic variety are equally 
noteworthy. 

In the different field of prehistoric archeology 
two general works may be cited. A brief and 
unpretentious sketch of Neolithic times is offered 
in Professor J. M. ee The New Stone Age in 
Northern Europe. . C. Burkitt’s Prehtstory, a 
Study of Early Culture in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean Basin represents the work of a British 
scholar who has personally done excavation in 
Spain under the supervision of Abbé Breuil and 
paid special attention to prehistoric art. Two 
valuable summaries of our knowledge of _pre- 
historic Spain are furnished by Professor Pedro 
Bosch-Gimpera of Barcelona in his La 

a preromana Hispdnica and Preistéria Cuta- 
lana. Among the results may be mentioned the 
proof that the Iberian earthenware formerly 
derived from Mycensan sources does not ante- 


ce 
ha 
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date the last pre-Christian centuries. Purely 
entarope ee in content, though written by a 
zodlogist, S.:J. Holmes’s The Trend of the 
bodies a singularly cautious and trustworthy 
summary of eugenicist thought with searching 
criticism of its statistical documentation. 
Under the unpretentious title of “A Few 
damanese Skulls with Comparative Notes on 
Negrito Craniometry’”’ (American Museum of 
Natural History, Anthropological Papers, vol. 
XXIII, pt. 4), L. R. Sullivan supplies in reality 
a@ very worth-while survey of the whole Negrito 
roblem. The three Andamanese skulls described 
y him conform very closely to those noted by 
earlier writers. In general the brain capacity of 
the Islanders averages 1269 for males and 1128 
ce. for females. e skull is decidedly broad, 
with an index of 82.5. Ina majority of characters 
the Andamanese are considerably less variable 
than their fellow-Negrito of the Philippines. 
ll as the Semang Negrito of the 
Malay Peninsula, exceed the Andamanese with 
reference to all skull diameters. The inference is 
not that they are racially distinct but merely that 
the Andamanese separated from the common 
Negrito stock at a fairly early date. On the 
other hand, Sullivan hesitates to extend the 
theory of a close community of stock to the very 
short Negroid type recently discovered in New 
Guinea. His opinion is that these Papuan 
“Negrito” may turn out to be merely dwarfed 
Melanesian Negroids. 
Couahaft far Biknolope 199021 pp 6-87), 
ettschrift fur e, 1 » Pp. , 
F. Graebner himself resumes discussion of the 
bales whether the higher civilizations of the 
ew World have an alien origin and arrives at,an 
affirmative result. According to him, the peculiar 
Mexican calendar with its mutual adjustment of 
two distinct cycles is widely duplicated in East 
Asia, including Malaysia, Siam, and China. The 
calendric coincidence is further supported by a 
series of ethnographic and especially mytho- 
logical parallels, the latter being mainly derived 
from a comparison of Preuss’s North Mexican 
tales with the folklore of the Old World. An 
immediate contact between Mexico and South- 
eastern Asia is argued for, but the suggestion 1a 
offered that the relationship can be traced much 
farther to the West, though at present it may be 
premature to determine the ultimate source of 
origin for Peruvian and Central American culture. 
Graebner finds that a number of significant 
parallels thus connect America and the Sudanese 
area, for example, the Swastiks, the plastic style 
of Benin as well as its plaitwork band-ornamenta- 
tion, shared with Ceylon, Mexico, and: Colombia. 
THEORETICAL ETHNOLOGY. Pursuing his appli- 
cation of pay cncaneyee theory to ethnological 
phenomena, W. H. R. Rivers devoted his presi- 
dential address before the Folk-Lore Society to a 
discussion of ‘Conservatism and Plasticity” 
(Folk-Lore, 1921, 10-27). He suggested that the 
concept of the father-ideal which figures in 
Freud’s system could be fruitfully adapted to the 
needs of ethnographic interpretation. In Melan- 
esia the place of the individual father is occupied 
by the group of old men wielding authority. Th 
joint influence would account for the slavish 
conformity to established usage noticeable among 
society 
by the 


em 


the young in this area and in sa 
generally. It is further strengthen 
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nature of religious worship—an ancestral cult. 
Nevertheless the variety of funeral rites in Melan- 
esia indicates a certain degree of plasticity. To 
account for this Rivers utilizes the concept of 
transference, supposing that a group of immi- 
grants possessing a superior culture would be able 
to overcome the native conservatism by estab- 
lishing the same sort of relation between them- 
selves and the aborigines which in our civilization 
is created by the transfer of paternal authority to 
@ priest or physician. An attempt to correlate 
peychology with ethnology is also made by 

. H. Lowie in “A Note on sthetics” (American 
Anthropologist, 1921, 170-174), where exact 
measurement is suggested as a means for deter- 
mining distinctive tribal decorative styles, Fech- 
ner’s esthetic experiments being taken as the 
point of departure. 

The Graebnerian theory persists as a factor 
in arousing discussion. In an article on “Masks 
and Moieties as a Culture Complex’? (Journal of 
the Anthro } Institute, London, 452-460), 
A. L. Kroeber and C. Holt reject the Graebnerian 
assumption that moieties and masks are link 
elements in a single cultural stream or layer. 
This has led Father W. Schmidt to defend once 
more the basic doctrines of the Graebner school 

“‘Die kulturhistorische Methode u. die nordamer- 
ische Ethnologie,” Anthropos, XIV—-XV, 
546-563), in the course of which, however, he 
discovers much unity of purpose in the American 
and modern German culture-historical schools, 
especially as regards the repudiation of evolution- 
ary schemes. All relevant problems are briefly 
characterized from the American point of view in 
Franz Boas’s ‘The Methods of Ethnology” 
(American Anthropologist, 1920, 311-320). Boas 
rejects alike the older evolutionist and the recent 
diffusionist doctrines in their extreme forms but 
pleads for a stricter historical approach with the 
em is on the dynamics of cultural aps 
It 1s also interesting that, while reco segs e 
sneeeuyees of psychoanalytic thinking, as 
is skeptical as to the solution of symboli y 
Freudian principles, 
uestions of social organization are discussed 
in E. S. Hartland’s Primitive Society and Father 
W. Kopper’s Die Anfdnge des menschlichen 
Gemet tslebens. Hartland defends his old 
thesis that maternal descent precedes patrilineal 
reckoning of kinship. Koppers’ book is devoted 
to a rejection of Morgan’s philosophy of social 
evolution for which he substitutes a scheme 
derived from Father W. Schmidt’s modifications 
_Of Graebner’s theory. Specifically, Koppers 
attempts to prove that the very oldest culture— 
that represented by the modern Pygmies—lends 
no support to the hypotheses of primitive promis- 
cuity and communism. He also holds that 
maternal descent did not precede paternal descent 
but that both evolved independently of each other 
from a primeval form of society, in which neither 
side was weighted more than the other. 
ft is interesting to find that this representative of 
the Austrian Catholic school attaches great 
significance to economic factors, es y in 
explaining the status of woman. The sociological 
aspect of anthropology also continues to receive 
attention at the hands of distinguished scholars 
in adjoining branches of inquiry. Thus, the first 
volume of Sir Paul bese dpe ’3 Outlines of 
Historical Jurisprudence largely summarizes ethno- 
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eee material. and suppor the traditional 
octrine that ownership of land was originally 
communal. i the opposite view is de- 
fended by the Austrian historian Alfons Dopsch 
in Wirtschaftliche und sosiale Grundlagen der 
europdtschen Kulturentwicklung, where old Roman 
and later medieval sources are interpreted to 
prove the existence of private property among 
the ancient Germanic peoples. 

The thetic tendency lately noticeable in 
other fields of ane ArOpotoRy has quite recently 
found expression in Dr. Edward Sapir’s volume 
on La , probably the first general work on 
the subject by one who combines advantages 
of traditional philological training with experience 
as a field student of primitive tongues. One of 
the remarkable features of the work is the rejection 
of the current classification into isolating, ag- 
glutinative, and inflective . For this 
time-worn scheme Sapir substitutes another 
pivoted on the relative importance of derivational 
and relational concepts. In spite of its abstract 
formulation this scheme accords very well with 

historical relationships. On the 
subject of linguistic methodology Boas 
offers some important remarks in ‘The Classifica- 
tion of American Languages’’ (American Anthro- 
pologist, 1920, 367-376), where recent attempts to 
connect linguistic families hitherto considered 
distinct are deprecated and the plea is made for a 
more intensive study of dialectic differentiation. 

In the long-neglected domain of anthropo- 
geography Isaiah Bowman and Richard Dodge’s 
adaptation of Jean Brunhes’s La Géographie 
humaine under the title Human Geography merits 
attention since Brunhes, in contrast to other 
sveraners tate have dealt with Pat eave 
phenomena, ays singular sanity in applying 
climatic and other environmental conditions to 
the study of culture. 

The rapproachement between the various 
sciences concerned with human conduct is indicated 
by a number of articles and other publications. 
Among these may be cited Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s “Some Contributions of Sociology to 
Modern Political Theory” (American Political 
Science Review, November, 1921, pp. 487-533), 
where the contributions of modern anthropolo 
on the race question and on the character of the 
state are concisely and accurately summarized. 
Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess’s Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology, a comprehensive 
source book, also pays specific attention to 
anthropological theory. The announcement of 
R. Thurnwald’s Psychologie des primitiven Men- 
schen, copies of which are not yet available in this 
country, will be eagerly awaited by those who 
expect much enlightenment from a synthesis of 
psychological and ethnological data and points of 
view. 

ErsnoerapHy. Under the influence of Max 
Schmidt’s sbi a a of Peruvian ornamenta- 
tion, the late H. Haeberlin examined Pueblo 
ceramic patterns for the purpose of correlatin 
the designs with those automatically produ 
by the technique of twilled plaiting. results 
are embodied in a paper entitled “Das Flachen- 
ornament in der Keramik der alten Pueblo- 
Kultur” (Baessler-Archiv, vol. VI, pp. 1-35); 
which has recently become accessible in thi 
country. Haeberlin finds that the ancient Pueblo 
potter transferred the plaiting. designs to her 
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earthenware without the least ition of the 
pa reedom granted by a surface imposing 

y any limitations. There was no tendency 
to inject na istic interpretations into the 
ornamentation. Whatever realistic motives occur 
are in no way genetically related to the geometric 


patterns. 
In “The House of the Great Kiva at the Astec 
Anthropologioal Papers, RXVL, pt, 2), Ee Ee 
r y apers, , pt. a: 
Morris describes a very un building dis- 
covered in northern New Mexico. It consists 
of a double circle, the inner, or kiva proper, cor- 
responding to the disproportionately large hub 
of a wheel, while the outer comprises a series of 
arc-shaped rooms. Many of the details of the 
structure have as yet eni ic functions, but 
the elaborateness of the whole suggests that it 
represented. the sanct of the entire com- 
munity. Somewhat similar edifices have been 
described in other sections of the Pueblo area, 
and through a comparison of relevant data Morris 
is led to the provisional hypothesis that buildings 
of this category will ultimately turn out to have 
a distribution coterminous with that of the Chaco 


Cafion t of community dwelling. 
S. J. Guernsey and A. V. Kidder have pub- 
lished an additional report on “ Basket-Maker 


Caves of Northeastern Arizona’’ (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, VIII, no. 2). Their earlier 
conclusion of a distinct Basket-Maker culture is 
substantiated by their recent finds. There is no 
evidence of coursed masonry or pottery in Basket- 
Maker caves, corn was cultivated in a single 
variety, cotton and beans were not planted, and 
the turkey was not domesticated. e positive 
traits lege Sregrea these people from the Cliff- 
dwellers include twined bags, square-toed sandals, 
coiled basketry as a mortuary offering, and the 
dart-thrower. Chronologically the Basket-Maker 
culture is earlier, since Cliff-dweller remains 
are superi on a Basket-Maker burial 
in Sunflower Cave. The dart-thrower points 
to Mexican influence, and some of the other 
material suggests a connection with southern 
New Mexico and the Coahuila caves of northern 
Mexico, but beyond these hints it seems im- 
practicable to go at the present time. 

An important additional installment on the 
“Ethnology of the Kwalaiutl” by Frans 


Boas 
has been issued by the Smithsonian (35th Annual th 


Report, Bureau of American Ethnology); it em- 
bodies a vast amount of both descriptive data on 
customs and linguistic material in the form of 
texts. Great activity in publication of ex- 
traordinarily beautifully illustrated mone 
issevinced by the Museum of the American Indian, 
eye Foundation. Three of the recent volumes 
merit special notice—Marshall H. Saville’s The 
Goldsmith's Art in Ancient Mexico, M. R. Har- 
rington’s Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, 
ae pean Notes on Iroquois Ar : : 
noteworthy paper ing the theoret- 
ical results of years of investigation = the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History has been pub- 
lished by L. Spier under the caption “The Sun 
Dance of the Plain Indians”? (American Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, 
vol. XVI, pt. 7). "Boier corrects a number of 
current misconceptions: the ceremony, despite 
its i apa name, is not essentially connected 
with the sun, nor except among the ota with 
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torture of the main celebrants. The objective 
nucleus of the whole procedure seems to the 
erection of a pole in an inclosure and a dance 
around the pole. Priority lies between the Arap- 
aho and the Cheyenne, with odds slightly in 
favor of the former. To this historical inquiry 
Spier adds a psychological one as to the processes 
involved in the dissemination of the phenomenon. 
The main elements of the ceremony are common 
to nearly twenty tribes, yet there has been a 
“differential borrowing’ since each tribe has 
exercised a certain amount of selection i 

the features offered for acceptance. Spier finds 
that the objective procedure is far more stable 
than the methods for organising the ce, whi 

the interpretation given to the set routine of the 
performance varies from tribe to tribe. In this 
respect the sun dance conforms to a general rule 
observed in the transmission of ceremonies. 
Another question oonsists in the reasons for 
adopting some elements and rejecting others. 
According to Spier, the modifications occurri 

are due in part to the innovations of powerf 

leaders and to elaborations due to the intrusion 
of minor rituals; the interests of the recipient 


group, the possible rivalry of some other cere- 
mo also play their part. It becomes obvious 
that no full understanding of any diffused cere- 


monial is possible unless a dynamic mode of 
approach such variables into considera- 
ori is substituted for the customary static point 
of view. 

The detailed results of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg’s expedition to Africa are beginning to 
saci to hand ee the ie en ae his 

orschungen 1m Nil-Kongo Zwischengehiet Dr. J. 
Seeubenne discusses ue song of eee sr 
neighboring regions, where the pasto 
Batutai rule over a horticultural Bantu population 
designated as Bahutu and over the hunting tribe 
known as Batwa. The last-mentioned group is 
very short, but does not represent genuine Pyg- 
mies, though emy strains are rnible in the 
population. — e Batutai, on the other hand, 
while speaking a Bantu lan , differ racially, 
belonging to the same East African division as 
the Somali and Galla, t. e., to the so-called Hamitic 
tribes. Culturally and socially the distinctions 
of the three racial t is clearly the 
Batwa being a -like people but providin 
e remainder of the natives with pottery an 
also functioning as rain-sorcerers. 

In an article on “Les langues de }’Afrique” 
Maurice Delafosse (L’ Anthropologie, XXX, p. 
545 seq.) offers a linguistic grouping differin 
in part from accepted classifications. The ab- 
original languages are divided into three basic 
groups—the Malayo-African, com of Mala- 
gony Benes the Afro-Asiatic, including the Semitic, 

to-Berber, and Hamito-Kushitic; and the 
Ni African. The last-mentioned is sub- 
divided into eight categories, of which one is 
formed by the Hottentot and Bushman, while 
the Bantu appear as a sub-group in another 
category, the remaining categor i all 
com of languages customarily classed as 
Sudanese. G. W. Murray in an essay on “The 


Nilotic Languages’”’ (Journal of the An- 
} Institute, London, 327 ) con- 
ten t Masai, Nubian, and Bari are funda- 


mentally related and at bottom Sudanese, though 
transformed by a common Hamitic influence 
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due to a probably extinct tongue related to 
Galla; the antestral speech of the three groups 
was also connected with Shilluk. A far more 
spectacular discovery, if established, is fares 

in A. Drexel’s “Bornu und Sumer” (Anthropos, 
XIV-XV, 215-294), where the ancient Sumerian 
language of Babylonia is brought into connection 
with the Sudanese languages of Bornu, south of 
Lake Chad. 

Under the title of ‘“ Nouveaux Documents sur 
l’Ethnographie ancienne de la Mauritanie (L’An- 
thropologie, XXX, ), R. Verneau describes 
and interprets finds made by Doujat d’Empeaux 
in the Hodh and Aouker districts of the Sahara. 
This region had not yet been desiccated at the 
time it was occupied by a Neolithic population, 
which, it turns out, was relatively numerous, 
skillful in the manufacture of stone tools, pottery, 
and woodwork, and capable of erecting stone 
habitations. The people were both hunters and 
tillers, but there is no evidence for or against the 
domestication of animals. Certain interesting 
differences appear between the ancient dwellers 
of the Northern and the Southern Sahara. In 
the North polished axes are rare, but they mul- 
tiply as one goes southward till thé percentage 
of such tools in a total of stone finds becomes 
nearly twenty-five. Further, the Northern axes 
are flat and elongated and have a narrow blade, 
while those from the South are massive; the 
former resemble European types, the latter are 
identical with Nigerian forms, such as are still 
worn as talismans by Negroes 

The relations between Madagascar and Ma- 
laysia are more definitely formulated by J. Hornell 
(Man, XX, pp. 134-139), who demonstrates 
that the outri oe of r and 
East Africa is a direct descendant of Javan forms. 
The contact must antedate Hindu invasion of Java. 

The present state of scientific knowledge of 
Egyptian culture, so important for the solution 
of all African culture-history, is outlined, pri- 
tparily for ethnologists, in A. Wiedemann’s Das alte 


Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Routledge’s work on The 
Mystery of Easter Island has stimulated W. H. R. 
Rivers to an interpretation of “The Statues of 
Easter Island” (Folk-Lore, 1920, pp. 294-306). 
Rivers suggests that the motive for the erection 
of the huge figures on burial-places was a re- 
ligious one, the statutes serving as resting-places 
for the souls of the dead. The crowns of separate 
red material adorning the heads of the effigies 
do not represent the frizzly Melanesian hair as it 
appears when bleached with lime but represent 
e hats worn in other regions of Oceania in as- 
sociation with a cult of the dead. This hypothesis 
is consistent with the fact that one group of 
statues lacks crowns, the presumption being 
that these represented living individuals or 
minor deities. Another Oceanian problem is 
dealt with in A. C. Haddon’s Huxley Memorial 
Lecture on “ Migrations of Cultures in British 
New Guinea”’ (Journal of the Royal Anthropolog- 
tcal Institute, London, pp. 237-280), where the 
author contends that the culture of southern 
New Guinea comes from the North and 
specifically that the initiation ceremonies 80 
highly developed in the island are associated with 
the Papuan rather than the Melanesian element 
of the population. 
A linguistic result of considerable importance, 
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if substantiated by further research, is announced 
by W. Prihle in his “Studian sur Vergleichung 
des Japanischen mit den uralischen u. altaischen 
Sprachen ’”’ } XVII, 147-183). 

e finds that the morphology of Japanese is 
essentially identical with that of the Ural-Altaic 
stock and that its  poceue character likewise 
proves an ultimate iation with that family. A 
ian antag of ‘ ey on the prone ae ed 3 
of Japan”’ (American sot sels og , 50-76 
has been published by Professor H. Matsumoto. 

EXPEDITIONS, MEETINGS, PERSONALIA. Possi- 
bly the most comprehensive field-work of the year 
has been that attempted in Polynesia by the 
Bayard Dominick Expedition—in reality a series 
of expeditions by a considerable number of investi- 

tors. Most of et sagas, eer returned to 

onolulu or the Pacific coast of America in 
August, R. T. Aitken and J. F. G. Stokes remain- 
ing in the Austral Islands which they had suc- 
ee a reaching only after ae considerable es 

y. m preliminary reports it appears that 
E. W. Gifford has obtained important results 
relating to Ton society and kinship nomen- 
clature, while William C. McKern secured worth- 
while archsological data on the same group; in 
the Marquesas EK. S. Handy conducted the ethno- 
logical research while R. Linton devoted himself to 
archeology. Dr. L. H. D. Buxton of England has 
returned from a successful trip to Malta, where he 
investigated the physical anthropology of the 
people. Drs. Carl E. Guthe and S. G. Morley of 
the Carnegie Institution have investigated the 
archwology of Guatemala, while local excavations 
in New York State and Wisconsin were conducted 
respectively by Measrs. A. C. Parker of the State 
Museum in Albany, and A. B. Skinner of the 
Public Museum of Milwaukee. Father W. Kop- 
pers, one of the editors of Anthropos, has started 
on a field trip to the Terra del Fuegians of south- 
ernmost South America. 

Through the initiative of Drs. Henri-Martin 
and Charles Peabody there has been established 
near La Quina, the famous Mousterian station, an 
American Foundation for Prehistoric Study in 
France. American students of archeology will 
thus have an opportunity to get oe in the 
techni of their science on a typical Old World 
site. fessor George Grant MacCurdy is the 
first director of the Foundation. In the new 
Esthonian University of Dorpat Dr. A. M. Tall- 
gren, noted for his researches into Siberian arche- 
ology, has become professor of prehistory. 

A number of noteworthy scientific gatherings 
merit chronicling. Tha titut. International 
d’Anthropologie organized by the Ecole d’Anthro- 
pologie de Paris met in Liége, July 25-August 1, 
special attention sens given to prehistoric 
archeology. The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held a meeting in Edin- 
eal September 7-14, and Section H (Anthropo- 
logy as a special point of discussing the racial 
origin of the Scotch people. An international 
Eugenics Congress met in New York, Septem- 
ber 22-28; it-was attended by a number of notables 
from abroad, such as Major Leonard Darwin 
and Lucien March. At the Philadelphia meeting 
of the American Anthropological Association, 
Dec. 27-28, 1920, a fundamental change of its 
official personnel occurred, Dr. William C. Farabee 
being elected president, Dr. A. V. Kidder secretary, 
and Dr. John R. Swanton editor-treasurer. The 
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1921 meeting of the Association was held at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Decem- 
ber 28-30, in conjunction with the American 
Folk-Lore Society. A proposed amendment to the 
Constitution authorizing the establishment of 


regional branches was booked for discussion. 
Anthropologists mourn the death of Miss 
M. A. Czaplicka, lecturer on anthropology in 
Bristol College, and esteemed for her Siberian 
researches, especially her book on Aboriginal 
Siberia and her trip of exploration to the up 
Yenisei, of which so far only a pop account 
been issued. Professor Rudolf Péch, the Viennese 
anthropologist, known for his discussions of the 
Bushman and Papuans, and Professor Emile 
Houzé of Brussels are also to be numbered among 
the losses of the — _Of American scholars 
Charles Pickering Bowditch, patron of Central 
Sree aon, aie hha ae he himself 
partici passed away on June : 

ANTIGUA. See LEEWARD IsLANDS. 

ANTIMONY. Except for the antimony in 
hard lead, no antimony was produced in the 
United States from domestic ores since 1918, 
according to the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. This situation, 
however, is not considered altogether unfortunate, 
as our meagre supply of ore may thus be kept 
for a time when we will need it, perhaps as ur- 

tly as we did during the World War. Hard 
ead carrying about 14 cent of antimony is a 
by-product of the smelting of the precious metals, 
ae the quantity of hard lead produced in 1920 
which was 12,535 short tons, carried 2033 tons of 
antimony and was obtained from both domestic 
and foreign ores. A quantity of metallic 
antimony was produced by one smelter from both 
foreign and domestic ores, and about 5000 tons of 
secondary antimony was recovered from old alloys, 
scrap, and dross. 

e average price of antimony in 1920 was 8.49 
cents a pound. The highest price, which was 
reached in February and March, was 11 5/8 cents 
but owing to cp eee and heavy offerings of 
war scrap and pnel by several governments, 
the price fell in December to 5}¥ cents, the lowest 
in more than six years. 

The imports for consumption, calculated in 
terms of metallic antimony, were 11,768 short 
tons, as compared with 7867 tons in 1919. Their 
value was $1,435,823. They consisted of 1709 tons 
of 40 per cent ore, 1375 tons of 75 per cent matte, 
9817 tons of metallic antimony, and 298 tons of 80 
per cent antimony oxides and other compounds. _ 

The general imports were 12,474 tons of anti- 
mony and 1709 tons of ore containing 682 tons of 
antimony. They showed an increase of about 76 
per cent as compared with those of 1919. The 
metal came mostly from China and Japan and 
the ore from China, France, and Bolivia. The 
imports of metal from China increased 175 per 
cent over those of 1919. 

The imports of type metal were 14,944 short 
tons, or more than twice those of 1919. Their 
antimony content was assumed to be 2063 tons, or 
about 14 per cent. 

The exports of foreign antimony from the 
United States in 1920, to Canada amounted 
to 448 tons, more than double thoee of 1919. 

About 1877 short tons of antimony were in bond 
in December, 1920, as compared with 1200 tons for 
December, 1919. 
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The world’s production of antimony in 1920 was 
about 14,000 metric tons, as compared with 11,900 
tons in 1919. Nearly all of it was produced in 
China, Mexico, and France. For several years 
China has produced more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s supply. 

The world’s ave annual peace-time consump- 
tion of antimony, not including that in antimonial 
lead, is about 22,000 metric tons, of which the 
United States consumes 7000 tons. The United 
States also uses annually about 2100 tons of 
ure antimony contained in domestic antimo- 

ial lead and 3500 tons of secondary antimony 
recovered from old alloys, scrap, and dross, a total 
of 12,600 tons. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
This organization was established in 1895 by 
the coalition of the Anti-Saloon Leagues of five 
States. It is a national federation of organiza- 
tions for the p of exterminating the bever- 
age liquor traffic. In 1921 there were 49 sub- 
reget State | es, and it had affiliations with 
40 other national temperance associationg. More 
than a thousand representatives conduct the 
work of the League. Legislation affecting the 
operations of the League during the year con- 
sisted of the Volstead Enforcement Bull No. 2, 
adopted by Congress in June. It prohibited the 
use of beer as medicine and limited the alcoholic 
strength and quantity of wine that may be 
prescribed. Also in June the Willis-Campbell bill 
was adopted; this contained a provision prohibit- 
ing the manufacture or sale of beer for medicinal 
p . The work of the e throughout 
the ycar was concerned chiefly with the enforce- 
ment of these and other provisions of the Volstead 
Act. It is claimed that great steps have been 
made in the movement during 1921. Drunken- 
ness is not the chief harm of alcohol, according 
to the League, but the poisoning which it causes. 
The Anti-Saloon Year Book published for 1921 
shows complete statistics in the matter. They 
indicate considerable decrease in the number of 
deaths throughout the country from alcoholism. 
Tables furnished show a decrease also in the 
number of drug addicts and persons committed 
to insane institutions. The number of tubercular 
cases resulting from the use of alcohol was less 
than ever before. As to the economic aspects of 
prohibition, the League pointed to the conversion 
of many breweries and illeries into prosperous 
industrial establishments and the _ increased 
valuation of saloon and hotel property. The 
hotel business experienced an era of prosperity 
under prohibition, accordmg to the report, re- 
flected by a 20 per cent increase in the ey 
of food ordered by its patrons. To it , the 
League attributed the astonishing fi recorded 
of industrial savings in the Uni States. Of 
replies from 526 labor leaders to questionnaires 
as to whether prohibition was a benefit to the 
workingman and his family, 345 replied in the 
affirmative. Figures compiled by the League 
showed a slight increase in 1920 of arrests for all 
causes, but a great decrease in the number of 
arrests for drunkenness. It was denied that a 
crime wave had been the result of prohibition, but 
that it was due to the return of soldiers and a 
general oh gai and prevailing unemployment. 


A marked improvement in mo and public 
welfare was claimed, due largely to prohibition. 
In June, 1920, there were in the United States 583 
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operating breweries, as compared with 669 the 
previous year, and 37 industrial alcohol plants 
rhea with 47 distilleries in 1919. The we 
fermented liquor fell from 27,712, 
pie th 1919 to 9,231,280 barrels in 1920. 

The officers of the League for 1921 were: 
Bishop Luther B. N icholson, president; Hon. 
8. E. Nicholson, sec ; Rev. P. A. Baker, 
general siiparintendent: nest H. Cherrington, 

general manager of publishin 5 interests. The 
efficial organ of the League is The American Issue 
oe weekly; there are 27 subsidiary and 40 

periodicals. The publishing house and 
executive are offices in Westerville, Ohio. A vast 
amount of literature is turned out daily. The 
] tive committee has its headquarters in the 
Bhss Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPENDICITIS. It is commonly believed 
that dicitis LF ey a condition under 
surgical control. operators can show long 


series of ae wit out deaths and still longer 
ones with very slight mortality rates. Individual 
contact with appendicitis tients ‘in large cities 
reveals that one’s friends and acquaintances 
usually recover from their operations, where once 
on a time death was often the outcome. Never- 
thelees the returns of the U. S. census for 1920 
aoe that deaths from this cause are on the in- 
In the registration area of continental 
United States for 1919 the number of deaths from 
this cause was 10,029, while in 1920 the figure was 
11,702. The number of deaths per 100,000 
population was 11.8 in 1919 and 13.4 in 1920, 80 
that the increased number of deaths is not due 
to mere growth of population. It should be 
remembered that the mortality from this disease 
in general hospitals, in which many advanced and 
ho cases are subjected to operation, is much 
higher than is commonly believed; and that 
ee patients who come to operation with 
o die in the absence of surgical interven- 
rake mn the case mortality must be high to account 
for nearly 16,000 deaths annually—for that is 
about the figure calculated for the entire United 
States, and The cause of 
the increased death rate during 1920 is a complete 
mystery, save that it must depend on increased 
mie eues of ee _It appears, however, that 
nike Sarthe, of th sh a eumilar in 
wit. rap e ae ow & increase, 
and this slow and and steady increase in the death 
rates of heart disease, arteriosclerosis, diabetes 
Bright's disease, etc, etc., even in the presence a 
improved sanitation, - ee continue with 


the march of a1 
Picrsesii The’ caineula in southwestern 
Asia, south of Syria, Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf; at from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 


area estima 
figures including the 
inaitic Peninsula; 


square miles, the higher 
Syrian desert and the 
population variously estimated at from 5,000, 000 


to 7,500,000. These are not trustworthy 
to the nomadic habits of a part of the 
tion, which consists of ouin tribes; 


and by some observers the figures are believed to 
be much too high, and the population is placed 
as low as 4,000,000. Great tracts of the country 
are unsettled, and others are only half settled by 

ering tribal communities who obey the 
authority only of their own chiefs. This is true 
chiefly of the. hinterland of Yemen, the interior 
of Oman, the Asir ds, and the northern 
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outskirts of the Nefud desert. Stable communi- 
ties, however, inhabit the oases of central Arabia 
and the fertile coast regions. The divisions of 
the sae of late years have been defined as 
follows: The Kingdom of Hejaz or Hedjas, with 
uncertain frontier, but an estimated area of 100,000 
square , and an estimated population of about 
750,000. Politically and religiously it is the chief 
principality of Arabia, being the seat of the 
oly Places, namely Meese with a population 
of A 000, and Medina, with a population of 
It was formerly a a ade of the Turkish 
oe constituting the vilayet of Hejasz, but 
during the war became an ) grog ie dom 
under British influence. te of 
Nejd and Hassa, the ane or ‘the two prin- 
cipalities in central Arabia, with its capital at 
Riyadh. It is the seat of the Saud dynasty whose 
authority has increased since the beginning of 
the war. The population is estimated at 250,000. 
(3) The Emirate of Jebel Shammar to the north 
of the above and formerly within its jurisdiction, 
but since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
an a nae dent region under the rule of the 
ynasty; es tae Hail, seat of the erat, 
Aelia Ibn Mi in 1921 who succeeded o 
the assassination of his father in May, 1920, 
though only thirteen years of age. The population 
is estimated at 200,000. (4) peeps ty or 
Asir, lying on the western coast between ejaz 
and "Yemen, with its capital at Pree har It has 
been under the Idrisi dynasty, the ruler at the 
beginning of 1921 being Mohammed Ibn. Ali 
el Idrisi, but without effective control over the 
highland region which was largely independent. 
Population estimated at 1,000,000. (5) The 
Emirate of Yemen, tracing descent from the 
daughter of the Prophet. S Within this region 
lies a considerable tract of cultivable land, and 
agriculture is carried on with success. The area 
is estimated at 75,000 square miles and the 
pulation at about 1 000,000. The capital, 
Rana has a po ulation of about 25,000. The 
chief ports are Mocha and Hodeida, with a popu- 
lation each of about 40,000. Comprised also 
within the peninsula of Arabia are the British 
sultanates of Oman and Koweit and the Emirate 
of Kerak or Trans-Jordania. See ADEN, and 
Oman, and Kowelr. 
History. _ As noted in the YEAR 
Boox the om of Hejaz was found during 
the war age when supported by the British,- 
cas: Sherif of Mecca, threw off the Turkish 
and was crowned king. Owing to the 
iM “Gaken by political ambition and _ rivalries, 
Hejas was the subject of much discussion during 
the years following the war, and not much at- 
tention was given to other parts of Arabia. A 
brief review of events more important to the 
country as a whole than those of the Kingdom of 
Hejas is given in the p Year Boox. 

e British Colonial Office in the autumn an- 
nounced that the Arabs in the central Arabian 
Emirate of Nejd had chosen as sultan the Emir 
Bin Saud who had expressed gratitude for the 
British friendship and a desire for friendly rela- 
tions with the new state of Irak. 

During the autumn of 1921 it was announced 
that service had been resumed on the Hedjas 
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accordingly were in operation for the first time 
since the beginning of the war. This line passed 
through an important grain-producing territory, 
and was expected to open up a profitable market 
for goods of foreign manufacture, toe bomereat 

agricultural hardware and textiles. ifa itself, 
besides being a port of call, was the terminus of 
five railways, and also was being considered as 
the terminus of a proposed oil pipe line from 

tamia 


MARDITRAT 
ITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. See INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

‘ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. See 
LaBOR ARBITRATION. 

ARCHEOLOGY. The further the war re- 
oedes into the distance the more activity is notice- 
able in archsological exploration. 

Ecypr. In Egypt the most important work has 
been done tively by the Americans and 
the English. e joint expedition of Harvard 
University and the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Boston has thrown much light on the civilization 
of Ethiopia. At Napata in the Sudan, at the foot 
of the Fourth Cataract, the royal cemeteries were 
found outside the city. At Nur a group of 
pyramids were examined and found. to be the 
tombs of the nee ane queens of Ethiopia from 
660-250 B. C. e burial chamber of King 
Tihaqs, mentioned in the book of Isaiah, was 
uncovered among others. It was discovered 
from the digging that the Ethiopian d y 
was of Libyan origin and had origina in a 
tribe of nomads who had entered the country 
about 900 B, C. and had eventually conquered 

t. At Gizeh, Reisner, who was in charge 
of the expedition, excavated the two temples 
belonging to the third pyran Nine very fine 
statues were recovered. ides, a head of Chefren 
and eight portrait heads of his children were 
discovered. At Kerma, in the Northern Sudan, 
the investigators found the cemetery of an 
Egyptian garrison. These men had been here 
from the time of Sestris III to that of the Hyksos 
kings. It was at Kerma also that Reisner found 
one of the finest of the private statues of the middle 
empire in the likeness of Lady Gennuwy. At 
Barkal the burial chamber of the pyramids 
was found. 

The important work of the English in t 
has been on the site of Tel El-Amarna where the 
Egyptian Exploration Society has been enmeeea 
in carrying on the excavations interrup y 
the war. Perhaps one of the most astonishing 
things in connection with the place was the 
discovery of streets that in some cases were as 
wide as 180 feet. The digging has been of especial 
value in throwing light upon the private house 
of the Egyptian. e typical house of the me- 
dium or larger size took a very definite plan. 
In the centre of the building was a square living 
room which received its light from a clearstory. 
In it was a large clay brazier for heating and a 
limestone ablution slab for the ceremonial washing 
of the hands and feet. Out of this room led at 
least four doors; on the north into a long narrow 
room lighted by two large windows which were 
so big as to leave half of the room open; on the 
west side into a similar room; on the third side 
another door led to a staircase which went up to 
the roof; and on the fourth side was a door which 

ve into various rooms at the back of the house. 

a rule the house was entered by two doors— 
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one on the north and one on the west. The roof 
was made by first laying roughly cut beams 
from wall to wall, covering these with twigs, 
matting, and mud. Every house had its own 

den with its well and summer house. Around 
the garden was a high wall. Trees were planted 
in pits filled with river mud. Near the house were 
the granaries which were circular structures made 
of sun-dried bricks. The objects found in these 
houses were those of every day use, such as 
bronze axes, knives, needles, pins, parts of hand 
looms, and bits of pottery. In the tomb-chapels 
in the foothills the essential features of these 
structures were found to be an outer and an 
inner court, and a shrine with niches. Evidence 
turned up during the year to show that Tel El- 
Amarna was occupied sporadically from time to 
time. 7 

Syrta AND PaesTiIne. At Abu-Ghooh an 
ancient Palestinian tomb was examined. The 
tomb is excavated in the face of a ledge and 
consists of a depression surrounded by a bench on 
which the dead were laid. At Askalon the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund under Garstang began its 
work as early as the summer of 1920. Near the 
surface was discovered the remains of a Crusaders’ 
church and parts of a Byzantine church building. 
Here also was found the foundation of a temple 
or some other public building built in good Roman 
style. From the same area were recovered two 
remarkable statues representing Fortune and 
Victory. A pool was uncovered which seems to 
be the one mentioned by Antoninous Martyr. 

Greece. During April and May the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens conducted a 
bit of excavation at Zygouries, a low mound about 
halfway between Corinth and Mycenz. Al- 
though the place was small Blegen who was in 
charge of the work uncovered most thoroughly a 
small town which is of great value for the Helladic 
period of Greek history. More than 500 more or 
less complete vases were found among which 
early and late Helladic fabrics are especially 
richly represented. Numerous stone foundation 
tell of the architectural habits of this early period. 
Many houses were laid bare. Generally speaking 
they all contained a square chamber, which differs 
much from the rectangular megaron of Mycenzan 
days. The streets were crooked and narrow. 
Among the finds should be mentioned a small 
female figurine, a button seal, both of terra cotta, 
and a fine bronze dagger. The most important 
Middle Helladic find came from a cist grave and 
consisted of a necklace of beads of crystal and glass, 
a number of coils and rings of bronze for the hair 
(?), and a couple of pins and vases in dull paint 
decoration. Particularly ot ele was the find- 
ing of a potter’s shop containing a fairly complete 
stock of wares. All date in the late Third Helladic. 
Most were in fragments due to fire. 

At Mycenm the British School began its second 
campaign on May 22. The pe of this year’s 
campaign was to examine the Acropolis and the 
graves. The Ramp House, south of the royal 
grave circle, has been uncovered and found to be 
of the megaron plan. It dates about 1400-1100 B. 
C. Under it were found bits of frescoes of the Ist 
or 2nd Late Helladic (1600-1400). Excavations 
at this place raat that ry famous ala 
graves was originally part of a cemetery t 
extended down the hill. This cemetery was used 
from Middle Helladic times down to 1400 B. C 
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An examination of the palace shows that an earlier 
one existed there about 2200-1800 B. C., which 
antedates the time of the palace at Ti . This 
early Mycenwan palace was replaced x 8 later 
one of the first Late Helladic period, and the latter 
by a much larger one. The palace in its elaborate 
arrangements reminds one of the palace at Knossos. 
Near the beehive tombs three more of the same 
kind were discovered. Another group of more 

rimitive chamber tombs dating from the Late 

elladic Period was found on the northern side of 
Kalkani Hill. In one of the burials was found a 
oa Tare of the same style as those found at 
Tel El-Amarna. From the finds at Mycene it 
appears that while the earliest settlement goes 
back to the Bronze Age it was not until about 
1800-1600 that the city became important. By 
the fourteenth century, after the fall of Knossos 
it became the chief centre of culture in that part of 
the world. 

Iraty. In Rome, under the Palazzo Caffarelli, 
excavations have brought to light remains of the 
temple of Capitoline Jove. These consist of parts 
of an imposing temple terrace with parts of its 
huge supporting walls, and a few bits of architec- 
tural sculpture to the southwest of the house of 
Livia. nder the Villa Torlonia on the Via 
Nomentana has been found an interesting Jewish 
catacomb dating in the second or third century. 
On the Via Salaria the cemetery of Pamphilus has 
come to light, and two previously unexplored 
galleries have been examined. The loculi and the 
galleries themselves were found to be in good 
condition. Outside the city, near the Porta ae, 
ae an important hypogeum was discovered. It 

ies about one half mile from the famous Basilica. 
It dates late in the second or early in the third 
century. The upper part contains a sepulchral 
chamber. wn is leads a staircase which 
ends on a landing just outside. To the left of the 
ing is the entrance into the main chamber. 
This room is 15 by 17 feet and has a vaulted roof 
which has a light shaft in the centre. On the 
right and left walls are arcosolia; the one opposite 
the door has been destroyed. Besides the two 
rooms there are several galleries and chambers. 
Some very interesting paintings were found on the 
walls and ceiling of the main chamber. One group 
of figures seems to represent the twelve apostles. 

At Ostia between the t Horrea and the main 
street a series of shops been found. Pro 
too has been made in clearing the forum of the 
town. At Civita Lavinia remains of a temple 
with a fe cella like that of the temple of Apollo 
heal Veii. It helgget sprites ana _ the are 

ding, being o e or Sth century. At 
Bologna the widening of the streets brought to 
light remains of pavement of the old Roman city. 
This road joined the Via Emilia at the edge of the 
city. In Siena vestiges of baths and what appear 
to be other public buildings have been uncovered. 

In Sardinia excavations earried on on the plateau 
of 8S. Maria della Vittoria discovered an open-air 
shrine in the form of a small rectangular buildi 
with entrances on the west and east. In front o 
the latter were three altars. 

At Selinus in Sicily excavations have been 
made in the temenos of Demeter Malophores. The 
site is to the west of the town. It was found that 
an entrance to the sacred area was afforded by a 
porch on the left hand side of which was a smaller 
temenos, in which were a number of buildings. 
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Among these was a temple si ar plan with 
an ed niche in the back . In the western 
corner of the large temenos the excavators found 
many archaic terra cotta statuettes as well as 
f ents of Corinthian and black figured ware. 
Unfortunately no chronological sequence could be 
made out. 

In Syracuse many important finds have been 
made. Near the amphitheatre two foot-rules of 
bone and bronze came to light. These objects are 
very rare. In the Canallecchio necropolis several 
Hellenistic tombs were opened. At Megara 
esd hs an archaic Doric temple was discovered, 
while at Assaro a very fine Hellenistic bronze 
bucket, one of the best bronzes of that time, was 


recovered. 

ARCHITECTURE. Contrary to general hopes 
and ex tions, the close of 1921 did not see a 
general resumption of building activities in this 
country on a normal or adel sr Marked 
reductions in many building materials, it is true, 
have taken place, but labor remained throughout 
1921, a discouraging element in the building field. 
Answers to questionaires sent out to Chambers 
of Commerce in all cities of more than 10,000 
population, to 1 Estate Boards and members 
of Federal Reserve Banks indicated that both 
labor and materials are still too high to encourage 
anything like a ‘‘building boom.’’ Concensus 
of local opinion, however, seemed to show a firm 
belief that 1922 will usher in an unusually active 


od. 

An increasing demand for the services of drafts- 
men in the early autumn of 1921 indicated a 
gradual increase in building, many small archi- 
tectural offices reporting business progressing in 
full volume in small residential work. This type 
of work, in the piety of New York, received 
a considerable impetus from tax-exemption provi- 
sions in the local legislature. General construction 
costs, moreover, at the close of 1921, showed a 
30 per cent drop for the year, ee some- 
thing like 35 per cent under the peak reached 
directly after the war. 

The tax-exemption provision, in brief, provided 
for a ten-year exemption on all residential con- 
struction except hotels, to the extent of $5000 
of appraised valuation per family, with a limit 
of $1000 per room on apartments smaller than 
five rooms. The provision came into effect 
Feb. 1 1921, but was made retroactive from 
April 1, 1920, to extend for a period of two years 
from that time. 

is provision, combined with the urge of 
necessity and the actual decrease in building costs, 
resulted in a t increase in residential building 
operations. In the five boroughs of greater New 
ork, for example, in the four months after 
Feb. 1, 1921, plans for 20,897 homes were filed, 
representing an increase of 215 per cent over the 
same period of the p ing year. The greater 
proportion of buildings were for moderate cost 
one-and two-family houses. The corresponding 
impetus in apartment house building is seen in 
the filing of 447 plans in the same period, repre- 
senting a 674 per cent increase over the same 
period the year before. 

In actual figures, the tax-exemption provision 
represents a saving of $1400 per family for a 
period of ten years, and has resulted in millions 
of dollars of investment in residential construction. 
Combined with general decreases in construction 
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cost, this type of building has come back to a 
point not far from prewar levels. Another 
result has been the release of large amounts of 
mortgage money for moderate cost residential 
construction. In response to an appeal by Mr. 
Hoover, that institutions holding peoples’ savings 
should lead in loaning money for home building, 
eleven New York companies, including banks 
trust companies and insurance companies formed 
combinations for the immediate loan of three 
million dollars on small houses. 
. In the Borough of Queens, in New York, the 
partment buildings called Jackson Heights have 
demonstrated that the codperative ownership 
plan, originally tried out in very expensive apart- 
ments, is a practical plan for the moderate cost 
apartment as well. 

In many New England industrial towns, plant 
owners have been obliged to undertake housing 
developments in order to have employees to oper- 
ate plants. Housing has become a question of 
plant equipment rather than paternalistic phil- 
anthropy, and architects have shown keen interest 
and a high order of ability in developing solutions 
of the industrial housing problem. 

For some years to come the outstanding need 
will be for more homes, and as a constructive 
means toward this end there are innumerable 
“Own Your Own Home ”’ expositions and clubs 
and Chamber of Commerce Committees. Many 
of these expositions feature competitions among 
architects for four, five, and six room houses in 
brick, frame and metal lath construction. 

The Architects’ Small House Bureau, of Min- 
nesota, organized several years ago, succeeded 
in directing nation-wide attention toward the 
problem of securing better designed small houses 
and its first modest advertising was widely noticed 
and quoted by the Press throughout the country. 
Among other results, the Southern Pine Association 
became interested, and codperated with the 
Bureau in the publication of a book of a hundred 
house plans, with full working drawings, specifi- 
cations, and bills of material, for houses of three, 
four, five, and six rooms. The Southern Pine 
Association undertook to pay for publication, 
and to carry on a national campaign of advertising. 
The designs cover all typical kinds of construction, 
brick, hollow tile, and stucco, as well as frame. 
The Bureau, utilizing these plans and specifications, 
aims to prove to the public that architecture is a 
real profession, and that an architect can and 
does give real service. It is hoped that Regional 
Bureaus may be established, supplying work 
to many architects, and improving the general 
standard of design for the small and moderate 
sized house throughout the country. Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn, Chairman of the Congress of the aus 
Industry, reports that the idea is widely welcom 
in the West. In some cities contractors had al- 
ready approached architects in an effort to get 
together. Steps are being taken to organize local 
aati in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 

, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Louisville, and New 
Orleans. 

In work other than residential work, it is diffi- 
cult to draw many general conclusions, because 
of special interests involved in_ construction. 
There has been much re-figuring in architects’ 
Offices on buildings, the cost of which was too 
high last year. e most hopeful sign in this 
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connection is a different attitude on the part of 
contractors and subcontractors, who now show 
a real anxiety to cut costs. 

The Archttectural Forum of January, 1922, 
gave some interesting figures on postponed build- 
Ing operations. In normal years the total esti- 
mated cost of projected works is 50 per cent ia 
excess of amount of contracts actually awarded. 
In 1919 it was 67 per cent in excess; m 1920, 92 
per cent in excess. 

The disclosures of the Lockwood Committee, 
investigating the corrupt and coercive conditions 
existing in many ‘building rings,” and serioualy 
restricting the fair and normal supply of materials 
as well as the conduct of labor, have correc 
many abuses which were hi detrimental to 
the resumption of building activity after the war. 
The ringleader of the efactors in the building 
ind , Brindell, was sentenced to a prison 
term of five to ten years, and mart fines were 
imposed upon others who carried on their business 
in restraint of trade. It appeared in the course 
of the investigation that there were rigidly organ- 
ized “rings ” in the thirty or more trades and 
materials connected with building, and these 
‘“‘rings’’ compared estimates on ‘‘competitive”’ 
work with a view to keeping all bids up to the 
maximum that the traffic would stand. Labor, 
too, was sO manipulated by a few powerful chiefs 
that it was actually pousible for Brindell to ask 
a $50,000 tribute as “strike insurance,” from 
the builders of the Cunard Building. 

As a reault of the Lockwood investigation, 
legislation was proposed for control and regulation 
of the building industry. A bill was introduced 
by Senator Calder for the creation of a Bureau 
of Construction of Housing in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Similarly, in Chicago (Sept. 7, 1921), Judge 
Landis handed down a decision amounting to an 
Emancipation Proclamation for the building 
industry in Chicago. In a controversy between 


the Chicago Building Trades Council and the 
Building nstruction reagan a Association 
Judge Landis ruled that cost of labor, both skilled 


and unskilled, be reduced 20 per cent, that the 
owner, who pays the bills, be allowed a repre- 
sentative upon his own work, that an employer 
may use non-union labor, when the supply of union 


labor is inadequate, that labor harp d ed 
to make work last as long as possible abolished, 
and that artificial provisions necessitating repre- 
sentatives of many different trades on a simple job 
be also abolished. 

This decision of Judge Landis was aimed to 
strike at the root of much of the recent trouble 
with labor. Troubles, and high cost have not 
been entirely due to rate of pay, but to restrictive 
rules and absurd regulations which call for an un- 
necessary number of men to do a given piece of 
work, and which divide small operations among 
many different trades. 

Much may result from another movement, 
designed to meet the difficulties experienced by 
architects in dealing with the varying requirements 
of the building codes of different cities. Professor 
Woolson, of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is engaged with a committee appomted by 

Hoover to establish national standards 
of building practice and regulation. Through local 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects, 
increasing activity is shown in this direction by 
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architects in penerel In Minneapolis the Ameri- 
can Institute furnished the chairman who brought 
about a housing code which proved to be so excel- 
lent that it now serves as a model for twenty or 
thirty other municipalities. These movements 
are of great significance in that they show an in- 


professional consciousness on the part’ 


of — itects, and a tendency to codperate in 
various measures which are aimed toward com- 
munity betterment, and the correction of many 
undesirable conditions in the building industry. 

In England an interesting development has 
been in operation in the form of Building Guilds, 
designed to overcome the serious labor troubles 
which came in the wake of the war. A National 
Building Guild is now formed, and all local bodies 
have become a part of it. One reason for its 
Organization was the sudder abandonment by 
the government of its building programme. The 
slogan of ‘‘Economy”’ took the place of the war- 
time “ Houses for Heroes’’ slogan, and the burden 
of financing and construction of the many needed 
homes fell upon citizen enterprise and indust 

As early as January, 1920, a “Guild Com- 
mittee "’ was organized by the building trades 
unions of Manchester. The guild proposed to 
undertake housing projects without the inter- 
vention and profit-taking of private contractors. 
By May the Manchester experiment had proved 
so effective that a similar guild Committee was 
formed in London, and 800 working-class houses 
were soon under way in the two cities. In London 
the cost of the houses (£950) is £100 under any 
private contractor's bid, representing a saving of 
at least 10 per cent, with promise of still greater 
saving when the Guild mes more thoroughly 
organized. There is no lack of work, and it soon 
became apparent that the Guild would become 
nationally effective. It is believed that the men 
will work better under the self-governing pro- 
visions of the Guild than under private capitalism, 
and the appeal is for new ideals and a new spirit 
in industrial organization. The Guild ideal, more- 
over, is found to encourage the old spirit of honest 
craftsmanship, and the desire to do work. 

In May, 1921, the Building Guilds in land 
were reported as being at work on seventeen large 
and important housing contracts for public au- 
thorities, and entering the field of privately owned 
_ houses. As might be expected, the Guild idea 

met with considerable opposition from certain 
interests, but now bids fair to become a far-reach- 
ing force in the world of industry. In an address 
to the Master Builders in Manchester Mr. Stephen 
, Easton said: ‘One thing which the Guilds had 
demonstrated was that many workmen, (in con- 
tract work) were doing less than half a day’s work 
for a full day’s e. It was boasted that in Guild 
work a man would lay 700 to 800 bricks in a day, 
while on the other housing schemes the amount 
laid was less than half that.” 

The years 1920 and 1921 brought five new 
Chapters into the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Montana, and 
Utah. At the 54th Annual Convention of the 
Institute in Washington (May 11, 12, 13) President 
Kendall commented upon the extraordinary growth 
in membership during 1920. 

Recent French recognition of American archi- 
tects is shown by the fact that Americans have 
been chosen to | tas the restoration of Rheims, 
and to rebuild Louvain—the latter undertaking 
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being assigned to Mr. Whitney Warren. The 
planning of New Constantinople, also, one of 
the largest and most difficult problems confront- 
ing the European architect, has been referred to 
American architects, and, for the first time, 
American. architects were invited to make an 
extensive exhibit of American architecture at the 
Paris Salon, which opened in May, 1921. 

Without doubt the most int ing architec- 
tural development affecting the tall building is 
the radical change in its profits as necessitated 
by the recent New York “Zoning Laws ”’ which 
require a stepping-back of the mass as it exceeds 
certain heights. This question is fully treated in 
The Architectural Forum of October, 1921, in ano 
article by Aymor Embury II, imstancing the 
following recent examples of important buildings 
affected by the new regulation: The Association 
Building (Starrett & Van Vleck), The Heckscher 
Building (Warren & Wetmore), The Aronson 
Building (Schwartz & Gross), The Garment Cen- 
tre Buildings (Walter M. Mason), The Fisk Build- 
ing and the Liggett Building (Carrere & Hastings). 
To these might now be added the colossal build- 
ing by the same architects, projected for the 
Standard Oil nee the proposed new Murra 
Hill Hotel, the new dition for the store cf R. H. 
Macy & Company, and the pro Borden 
Building (Buchman & Kohn). The greater part 
of the October, 1921, issue of The Architectural 
Forum is given over to the subject, which is also 
dealt with in an article in The Century Magazine 
for September, 1921, and in an ldadiclong Shs of 
drawings by Hugh Ferriss, shown by Helnite & 
Corbett, architects, in the 1922 Exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York, illustrated in 
its Year Book. 

Among important buildings completed in 1921 
should be recorded the Cunard Building (Ben- 
jamin Wistar Morris), the S. W. Straus Building, 
and the Ambassador Hotel (Warren & Wetmore). 

At the 37th Annual Exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, which was held at 
the Fine Arts Building from Feb. 5 to March 4, 
1922, much interesting work was shown. One of the 
most important competitions shown was that for 
the Kansas City Victory Memorial, the winning 
design, by H. Van Beuren Magonigle being exhib- 
ited with several other entries. 

A fine showing was made by the photographs 
and a complete scale model of the recent work of 
James Gamble Rogers for Yale University—The 
Memorial Quadrangle and the Harkness Memorial 
—an exceptional rendering in the English Col- 
legiate style. 

An attainment of the “large effect,” now be- 
coming characteristic of the architecture of this 
country, was seen in the splendid building for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Chicago Freight Station 
(McLanshan & Bencker), and in the U. 8S. Army 
Supply Base in South Brooklyn (Cass Gilbert). 
Both these buildings express their large essentials 
without any attempt at ornamental detail, and 
both are admirably architectural in quality. 

Residential architecture did not appear in 
great volume in this exhibition, but such ex- 
amples as were shown indicated a continuation 
of the tendencies which were evident last year— 
the most promising tendency being toward a 
greater sincerity and simplicity. The meretricious 
and artificial were conspicuous by their absence, 
and there was a distinct feeling that architects 


ARCTIC REGIONS 
are coming more frank] ips with the funda- 
mentals of their vari na lems, and are both 
molding and follo present tendencies toward 
a clean-cut and logical architectural technique. 

Despite many unfavorable conditions obtaining 
since the war, a fair number of really admirable 
buildings have been completed or projected, and 
the outlook for the coming year is better than for 

several years past. According to reports received 
froin a thousand architectural offices in various 
parts of the coun atry covering prospective and 
definitely anticipated work, 1922 is to be a far 
busier ARcHiC than 1921. 
CTIC REGIONS. See Po.ar RESEARCH. 
LLANO, C. S. See Necro.oey. 

ARGENTINA. A south American republic, 

vs on the eastern coast of the southern part 
tthe continent; capital, Buenos Aires. 
AREA AND PoruLaTION. The area is 1 153,119 
square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1919, 
was 8 533,332 as compared with 7,885,237 in the 
census of 1914. The following table of ‘population 
by provinces and territories is taken from the 
tatesman’s Year Book of 1921: 


Pe Popula- 
Federal District, Provinces tion 
and Territories Engtah Dec. 81, Census 
sg. miles 919 1914 
Federal District 
Buenos Aires. ............0. 72 1,649,977 1,575,814 
Martin a ol sales eee  “piicetel Vo ata baer x 783 
Si dikes “(La P: Plata)..... 117,777 2,279,500 2,066,165 
ne ne see 718 983,840 899, 
Corde BA tess lahiet og eth doko 66,912 787,748 735,472 
Entre Mins (Parana)......... 29,241 461,570 425,373 
oe bur aig Gd age Ge Lith ,535 818 347, 
Ged vague ts ea MaKeee eee oa 29,035 128,087 116,266 
Santiago del Estero.......... 385 293,501 261,678 
gba nten Wed krack ete head 10,422 973 332,933 
Mendues Back axis alaiea Meare ash Grier 56,502 560 277,535 
JOURN ccs cone eee tees 37,865 128,993 119,252 
LG RIO 6:6 5656 wa ee weed 37,839 448 79,754 
Catamarca................. 800 107,216 100,391 
Has ates etna eens 48,302 150,796 140,927 
Jujuy.... Piss sata reeks 14,802 78, ‘667 76,631 
Misiones (Posadas).......... 11,511 60,394 53,563 
ae ee ee oe eres 41,4 21,328 19,281 
co (Resistencia)......... 52,741 50,853 46,274 
Fanta Central (Santa Rosa 
de Toay)........-...00005 56,320 119,726 101,338 
NOUQUED. «56.6556 ce ewaames 40,530 32,472 28,866 
Rio Negro (Viedma)......... 79,805 46,602 42,242 
Chubut (Rawson)........... 03,427 27,722 23,065 
Santa Crus (Gallegos)....... 100,142 = =11,355 9948 
tat Fuego (Ushuaia)... 8299 2548 2504 
Los Andes (San Antonio de 
Los Cobres).............. 34,740 2628 2487 
Otel 5o32 oh seek dea eee 1,153,119 8,533,332 7,885,237 


According to the statistics eee in the 
June, 1921, number of the Revista de Economia 
Argentina, the estimated population of the 
country on Dec. 31, 1920, was 8,698,516. The 
number of immigrants in 1920 was 188, 688, and 
of emigrants, 148,907. The number of agri- 
culturists, merchants, manufacturers, and work- 
men of all classes was 2,355,130. 

The movement of population 1918 was as 
follows: Births, 271,980; deaths, 146,775; immi- 
grants, 50,662; emigrants, 59 908. The t number 
of immigrants b sea between 1857 and 1917 
was 4,812,729. ‘The ed pes of the larger 
cities was as follows: ae a, th . a en 
ay 1,576, 814; estimated 

: Rosario, estimated in 18 3335 000: 
Gprdobe, estimated Nov. 30, 1918, 156,000; La 
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Plata, estimated, 119,000; Avellaneda, 105,000, 
Tucuman, 100,000 

EDUCATION. Primary education is free and 
compulsory between the ages of six and Seep 
and is subsidized by the general and provin 


governments. The pro of education during 
recent years is sidicated by the following figures 


for national schools: In 1906, there were 291 
schools, with 357 teachers and 26,152 Aa estes 
1916, 1385 schools with 2640 teachers’ and 
pupils; in 1920, 2722 schools with 4901 fe a 
and 218,326 pupils. The National University 
of Cérdoba in 1920 had 1603 studenta divided 
as follows: Law, aa medicine, 840; dentistry, 
157; pharmacy, 85; science, 104. Secondary 
education is under the general government and 
is carried on by 42 national pchoole with 11,022 
pupils and 1244 teachers, and by 33 private in- 
stitutions, with 2959 upila and 398 teachers. 
There were also 59 military schools, 82 normal 
schools, 37 schools for special instruction, com- 
merce, ‘industry, art, ete. Higher education is 
supplied by the following national universities: 
Buenos Aires, La Plata, and Cérdoba, together 
with 2 new university, founded in 1920 at Rosario, 
known as the University of the Litoral; and the 
rovincial universities at Santa Fé and Tucuman. 
ere are musuems at Buenos Aires and La Plata; 
We national meteorological bureau at Buenos 
es; and a national observatory at Cérdoba. 
The budget for education in 1920 “totaled 71,885,- 
335 paper dollars. 

Propucrion. The main sources of wealth are 
agriculture and Ee ae GE the area available 
for these purposes being placed at 401,000,000 
acres. In 1918-1919 the total area under culti- 
vation was 59,716,550 acres. The following 
table shows the acreage and production of leading 
crops in metric tons in 1920-21: 


Crops Acreage Production 
WOR Goes oh eee eek 15,004,306 6,070,000 
oe PER ere eee eee eae 2,006,315 : 
Flax... . ss. csscceecceess + 3,482,817 1,400,000 


The figures for corn for 1920-21 were not 
available putt in 1919-20 the acreage under corn 
was 8,180,000 and the nrecvenon in 1918-19 was 
5,696, 150 metric tons. Farm animals in 1920 
numbered: Cattle, 27,392,126; horses, 9,366,455; 
sheep, 45, 45,303, 419; pigs, 3,227,346; mules, 565,069; 
asses, 260 Crop estimates for 1920-21 were 
as follows: Wheat, 5,015,000 tons; linseed, 1,082,000 
tons; barley 691, 000 tons. There has latterl 
been a rapid development of rice culture, which 
has been aided by the government, the area under 
cultivation increasing from 3021 hectares to 
10,654 in 1920. The crop in 1919-20 was 18,500 
tons. The oil fields though discovered thirteen 
Reh before were just beginning in 1921 to draw 
Oreign capital, and various » French, 
German, and English interests were competing 
there for concessions. There was also a certain 
amount of Swiss and Belgian capital interested 
in the oil fields. In the summer it was reported 
that German bids for engineering work were far 
below the American estimates and that many 
American articles were being driven out by 
German competition. Ocean traffic een 
Argentina and Russia was renewed, September 2, 
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a vessel leaving the ca a for Russia with a 
of flour on that 
MMERCE. Acsine i the Bureau of 
General Statistics, foreign trade in 1920 was as 
follows: Exports, 1,007,000,000 gold ; im- 
pare. chen vag aan Wigs gold pesos; the trade balance 

pave to the country thus being 153,000,000 

d pesos. The chief exports were wheat, corn, 
, and oats. 

The total imports into the United States from 
Argentina for 1921 were estimated at $60,000,000, 
as compared with $207,776,868 for 1920; and Amer- 

ican exports to that country in 1921 at about 

er LO TOU ONO, as compared with$213,725,984 in 


eT he following table shows the quantities of 
exports from Argentina during the first 10 months 
of 1921, as compared with those for a similar 
period in 1920: 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA DURING FIRST 
10 MONTHS OF 1920 AND °1921 


Articles 1920 1921 
Wheat... 24656 4d ee tons. . 5,029,528 1,501,255 
Cornice: soso ete wit cates do. ..3,444, 2,395,324 
INSOO0 Ss o5c kon eS awe eee eS do. 897,906 1,129,403 
ORB a tec len es baie Ses do... 360,417 362,574 
Ee eee eee re eee do. 49,088 45,855 
Pe ry ee ee re do. 172,969 39,665. 
Wheat products.............. do ,830 123,887 
Sh ater Ol ieee ee wa Ee do 58,487 etatetead 
Quebracho: 
PE RT ee ee EEE do. 50,884 6,581 
Extract. .......ccccceees do 109,132 103,770 
Ba hd nkcnea ce ee hlag hee coin, c 53, 634,528 
ey ane alfalfa............. bales.. 293,118 195,447 
and 
aes number 202,950 188,799 
x-— 
she oh tetas aly ae nla ee do. 791,220 897,857 
Salted............... do. . . 1,789,926 1,920,874 
MOMmiess coi ccks se ae eh es do 26,430 59,461 
SHOP. aise bas eaeeeee ss bales 23,005 25,032 
GOnts sob ts Skea ck 1,752 3,550 
WOO) so 6 hs6 ks wees eked do 192,548 288,938 
Rio c ca nee: ewer sane te do 5,031 3,404 
pipes 1,077 130 
Tallow............. 113,999 06,774 
hogsheads.. ...... 1,218 
Frosen.............. quarters. .3,842,779 2,620,640 
|| 7: ee er ee do... 536,875 1,264, 
Mutton, frosen.......... carcasses. . 1,050,643 1,906,318 
Ib, frosen................ do... 417,488 787,893 
Average weights: 1 bale of wool, 420 kilos; chase pppoe 


sue Fes te eit aoe a ete Ott 
1 bale ; f tallow, 400 kilos; 


See Nava. Bosnia 
Ratways. During the he work continued 
on the Salta-Huatiquina Railway, in Argentina. 
The Chilean government informed the Argentine 
ee that construction on the Antofagasta- 
uatiquina section was being pushed vigorously, 
and it was expected that work would in on 
the line from Embarcacion to Yacuiba on the 
eastern frontier of Bolivia. There was also rate 
trouble during the year and increases put into 
effect on the British-owned railways of Argentina 
were declared null and void in a decree of President 
Yrigoyen, on the ground that they were increased 
out the sanction of the government. The 
railways, however, contended that they had the 
right to raise rates and the government assessed 
heavy fines against the carriers. Under the 
president’ s decree these fines were to be remitted 
if the rates were lowered to the former level. 
History. The Pan-American postal congress 
at Buenos Aires in November adopted an agree- 
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ment whereby pores: poet wae 0 poe h 
the contracting countries. In the autumn the 
president signed and put into effect the law against 
rent profiteering which forebade the increase of 
rents over the ay int charged before Jan. 1, 1920. 
A note for $50,000,000 with interest at 7 per cent 
maturing in two years was subscribed by a proun 
of American financiers. Exports to the 
States according to official figures during the 
months of the year averaged 75 per cent 
higher than those during the same period in the 
five preceeding the war. Riots were reported 
at - e end of May, attributed to Communists, 
and resulting in over 600 arrests at Buenos Aires. 
The strikers attacked the customs house ware- 
esi destroying them and causing a loss of 
millions pesos 


OTHER Eyewe. There were disorders during 
the year in the territory of Santa Crus but br 
were iasealger in the sad Bagh of the year 
a regiment of cavalry. budget for 1 
woolen cloth made in foreign countries out 022 
raw material from Argentina was declared free 
of duty for three years. Toward the end of the 
year it was learned that the government 
decided to acquire eight submarines of 800 tons 
each. See CHILE. 

ARIZONA, PopunaTion. According to the 
report of the census of 020, there were 334,162 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 204,354 in 1910. 

Aaricutture. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
re of Agriculture, covering the yeara 1920 and 

& 


Crop Year Acreage Value 

CoTmls ene cece bene 1921 35,000 1,015,000 $ 1,015,000 
1920 000 638,000 ,065,000 

Oateiisd oie cess 1921 18,000 630,000 410,000 
1920 13,000 351,000 337,000 
Wheat............. 1921 40,000 840,000 1,050,000 
1920 36,000 864,000 2,264,000 
Barley............. 1921 29,000 928,000 742,000 
920 20,000 680,000 962,000 

MSY. 86532 ee: 1921 165,000 ' 465,000 6,015,000 
1920 131,000 '387,000 11,115,000 
Potatoes........... 1921 4,000 460,000 644,000 
920 4,000 360,000 684,000 

Cotton............. 1921 90,000 240,000 5,400,000 
1920 230,000 103,000 15,468,000 

1 Tons. 2 Bales. 


InnicaTION. Statistics of irrigation issued by 
the Bureau of the Census are shown in the table 
on page 56. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


the United States Geological Survey, was about 
$26,000,000, a decrease from $114,628,584 in 1920. 
As most of the copper-smelting plants were 
closed after March or April the output of copper 
was less than one-third of that in 1920. No zine 
was marketed, the output of lead was abnormally 
reduced, and the output of gold and silver was 
only half that of 1920. The gold produced by 
mines in Arizona decreased from $4,786,122 = 
a to about $3,046,000 in 1921, largely 

f the closing of the copper mines but corer 
because of the smaller output of gold ore. The 
mine output of silver decreased from 5,355,303 
ounces in 1920 to about 2,179,000 ounces in 1921. 
As most of the silver is asaociated with copper ore 
the decreased output of silver was due to the 
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C of— ease, 
Item { 1920 1910 per cent! 
Number Of all (arta 5 05:6s¢ ccaeuceneus Veen eet ieee ule ees eu e eee es 9,975 9,227 8.1 
Approximate land area of state... 0.0... ee ence cease acres.. 72,838,400 72,838,400 | ...... 
land: in {arms ose ss che Seis aa nto $OaSs Oededae oh aaaan aes acres.. 5,802,126 1,246,613 365.4 
Improved land in farms................. 0.00 cece cee ccc eee e ne eeeaes acres. . 712,803 350,173 103 .6 
Number of farms irrigated.............000.00 00.0. n tet enee 6,605 4,841 36.4 
LO a char et wees entree aia eR Rae ewes d oh Soho Med otek acres. 467,565 320,051 46.1 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating........................0., acres... 7,303 387,655 61.8 
Area included in enterprises............... 0.0. acres. 813,153 944,090 —13.9 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farms........0.0....0.0 00... c cece cee ee rene ee eeennene 66 .2 682.5  ...... 
Approximate land area of state...........0.0. 0000 ccc eens 0.6 O44 Keapes 
Bang if (OP 6 0 6 eas cos ase heed Ebene bas ain hah 8.1 py eS oe 
Improved land in farms.............. 0.02. c cc cece cece e eee n eee eas 65.6 91.4 i ...... 
Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated .... acres. . 159,738 67, 136.3 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated.............. acres... 185,850 624,039 —70.2 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement............. acres. 24,341 (GQ). %- sdesesx 
CA pital iniveeted x si5 608s es oa athe eae eae re webs ee ep eee ee $33,498,004 $17,677,966 89.5 
_ Average per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating.................. 53. 45.60 17.1 
Estimated final cost of existing enterprises..............0. 0.00.0 cece eee eee 34,615,064 24,828,868 39.4 
Average per acre inclu in enterprises... ......0.. 00. ee ees 42. 26.30 61.9 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre.....................04. 3.27 0.93 251.6 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


decreased mining of copper. The mine output of 
copper dec from 558,256,302 pounds in 1920 
to about 163,087,000 pounds in 1921. The value 
of the output decreased from $102,719,160 in 1920 
to about $20,565,000 in 1921, owing to the cur- 
tailment of production and the decrease in the 
average price of copper from 18.40 cents to 12.50 
cents a pound. e mine production of lead in 
Arizona decreased from 14,599,765 pounds in 
1920 to about 5,182,000 pounds in 1921. The 
value of the output decreased from $1,167,981 
to about $238,000. No shipments of lead ore or 
concentrate were made from the Shattuck mine, 
which was the largest producer of lead in 1920. 
Much silver-lead ore, however, was shipped from 
the,Copper Queen mine, especially from Septem- 
ber to the close of the year, and the Bunker 
Hill Co., at Tombstone, ship much lead ore as 
well as silver ore to El Paso, Tex. As the demand 
for zinc was poor and the price decreased to about 
5.11 cents a pound, no zinc ore was shipped from 
mines in Arizona. 

Manuracrores. The following information 
in t to manufactures was supplied by the 
Uni States Bureau of the Census in 1921. 
Arizona has a gross area of 113,956 square miles, 
of which 113,810 represent land surface. The 
inhabitants of the State in 1900 numbered 122,931; 
in 1910, 204,354; and in 1920, 334,162. Both in 
total population and in density of population 
Arizona ranked forty-fifth among the States in 
1920. The number of inhabitants per square mile 
in 1910 was 1.8, the corresponding figure for 1920 
being 2.9. There were in the State in 1920 only 
two cities having more than 10,000 inhabitants— 
Phoenix and Tucson. These cities, with a com- 
bined population of 49,345, formed 14.8 per cent 
of the total for Arisona in 1920 and reported 9.9 
per cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products in 1919. The large increases in wages, 
cost of materials, and the value of products, as 
presented in the following table, were chiefly due 
to the change in industrial conditions brought 
about by the World War, and therefore can 
not properly be used to measure the growth of 
manufactures during the census period 1914 to 
1919. However, the increases in average number 
of wage earners and horsepower are x rece 
evidences of the growth of the manufacturing 


"= Not reported in 1910. 


activities of the State. The addition of the 
Federal income tax since 1914 will account for 
the large increasé in ‘‘rent and taxes.’”’ The 
Percentage of increase in the cost of materials 
(135.8), as compared with that for value of 
products (88.4) resulted in a small increase (13.4) 
in value added by manufacture. This condition 
was due to the copper smelting and refining 
industry, which in 1919 formed more than two- 
thirds of the total value of products for the 
State. Between the time of purchase of the 
materials used and the turning out of the products 
the market value of copper nae) ercebly decreased, 
necessarily affecting the no business condi- 
tions pertaining to the disposition of the products. 


19198 1914 
Number of establishments....... 80 322 
Persons engaged................ 10,347 8,014 
Proprietors and firm members.. 416 267 
Salaried employees............ 1,403 849 
Wage earners (average number) 8,528 ~ 9898 
Primary horsepower............ 103,958 54,697 

Canitalhiicsd o <i ewer a cesceweawe% $101,486,070 i 
Salaries and wages.............. 15,126,607 7,646,749 
OL tee a ae 3,111,838 1,417,876 
SA cigabietusledie dee theck: ecesiacaed wee 12,014,769 6,228,873 
Paid for contract work.......... §3,1 174,830 
Rent and taxes................. 1,786,447 518,426 
Cost of materials............... 92,645,437 39,283,038 
Value of products............... 120,769,112 64,089,510 
Value ad by manufacture..... 28,123,675 24,806,472 


TRANSPORTATION. The two railways of the 
State have a mileage of 2429. oO main lines 
cross the State. The extensions and branch lines 
are mainly dependent on the mining industry 
and there was curtailment of service on some of 
them on account of the decline in the copper 
output noted above. 

Finance. The total net receipts in the year 
ending June 30, 1921, were $8,088,310; total net 
expenditures, $7,451,996; excess of revenue over 
expenditure, $636,313; treasurer's cash balance, 
June 30, 1921, $2,610,968. The State indebtedness 
was $869,972; county indebtedness, $1,967,805; 
city indebtedness, limited to Prescott, Tombstone, 
and Tucson, $130,498; total, $2,966,275. 

EpucaTion. School enrollment (graded) 72,- 
586; daily attendance, 44,587; ber of 
teachers, 2042; average salary of teachers, $193 
for men and $151 for women. High school en- 
rollment, 6716; daily attendance, 5201; number of 
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teachers 410. Cost of maintenance, $4,448,- 
884 (graded) and $1,174,872 (high schools). 

8- AND Correcrions. The State 
institutions with approximate number of inmates, 
in December, 1921: Penitentiary, Florence, 422; 
Pioneers’ Home, Prescott, 69; Industrial School, 
Fort Grant, 106; Hospital for Insane, Phoenix, 550. 

LEGISLATURE. The session of the legis- 
lature was held in January, 1921. Legislation 
of importance included the creation of a te 
Child Welfare Commission, Soldier Land Settle- 
ment Commission, Immigration Commission 
State Board of Nurse Examiners, State Board o 
Chiropractic Examiners, State Board of dee rahe 
tion for Engineers, Architects, and Land Sur- 
veyors. 

Orricers. Governor, Thomas E. Campbell; 
Secretary of State, Ernest Hall; Auditor, 
Charles W. Fairfield; Treasurer, Raymond Ear- 
hart; Attorney-General, W. J. Galbraith. 


Jupicraky. Supreme Court: H. D. Ross; 
E. J. Flanigan; A. G. McAlister. 
ARIZONA, UNIversiry or. A _ co-educational 


State institution at Tucson, Ariz.; founded in 
1885. The enrollment for the year 1921-22 was 
1645. The income was $800,000 and the library 
contained 40,000 volumes. A new women’s 
dormitory was completed at a cost of $200,000 
and the new observatory was completed. Presi- 
dent, Rufus Bernhard von Klein Smid. 
ARKAN 


the report of the census of 1920, there were 
1,752,204 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 1,574,499 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is com- 
plied from estimates of the United States Depart- 
eat Da Agriculture, covering the years 1920 
an : 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Corm........... 1921 2,734,000 60,148,000 $34,284,000 
1920 2,330,000 54,522,000 52,886,000 
Oats........... 1921 300,000 6,600,000 2,970,000 
1920 290,000 7,250,000 5,655,000 
Wheat......... 1921 103,000 958,000 958,000 
1920 126,000 1,197,000 2,274,000 
| s & tee 1921 799,000 1 859,000 10,265,000 
1920 784,000 1909,000 14,512,000 
Peanuts........ 1921 16,000 211,520,000 576,000 
; 16,000 212,000,000 960,000 
Rice........... 1921 125,000 6,688,000 6,153,000 
1920 175,000 8.575,000 11,233,000 
Potatoes........ 1921 33,000 1,815,000 3,267,000 
920 31,000 2,418,000 4,232,000 
Swt. Potatoes... 192 54,000 5,670,000 5,649,000 
49,000 5,145,000 5,402,000 
Cotton......... 1921 2,572,000 § 860,000 69,230,000 
1920 2,980,000 41,215,000. 80,761,000 
Sor. Syrup.. 1921 45,000 8,960,000 2,257,000 
42,000 3,780,000 3,969,000 

1 Tons 2 Pounds. 3 Bales. ‘ Gallons 


except side trackage, were built in 1921. 

Finance. Receipts for the State during 1921 
were $6,711,000; expenditures, $6,702,000; bal- 
ance, $5,515,000. e total State debt was 
$2,538,000. These ph are approximate. 

Epucation. Total school population in 1921, 
675,000; enrollment, 490,000; attendance, 349,000; 
number of teachers, 11,750; average of 
teachers, $83; total expenditures for education 
during year, $8,652,000. 
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CHARITIES AND CorrREcTIoNs. Charitable and 
correction institutions of the State are as follows: 
ital for Nervous Diseases, at Little Rock 
(population, 2000); Deaf Mute Institute, located 
at Little Rock (pupils, 300); Blind School, at 
Little Rock (pupils, 100); Confederate Home, 
at Sweet Home (population, 165); Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium, at Booneville (patients, 176); Farm 
for Women, at Jacksonville (inmates, 13; opened 
for inmates, June 20, 1920); Boys’ Industrial 
School, at Pine Bluff (population, 121); Girls’ 
Industrial School, at Alexander (inmates, 20; 
opened for inmates, March 24, 1919); State 

enitentiary, at Little Rock, Ark., and with 
farms at Tucker and Cummins (prisoners, 728). 

LEGISLATURE. nding in oe to the 
recommendations of vernor Mc 
abolition of certain commissions and offices, the 
1921 legislature replaced the paid penitentiary 
commission with an honorary commission. The 
corporation commission was abolished and a 
railroad commission created, but control of local 
public utilities was restored to municipalities. 
An act was passed which based the motor vehicle 
license on weight, horsepower and _ carrying 
capacity; thirty per cent of the proceeds to go to 
the State highway department and each county to 
receive 70 per cent of the tax paid on motor 
vehicles owned within its borders. A tax of one 
cent a gallon was levied on gasoline, the proceeds 
being divided equally between the State and the 
counties. Before the legislature met, initiative 
petitions for the submission of two proposed 
constitutional amendments, one to provide new 
initiative and referendum machinery and the 
other to remove the 12-mill limitation on local 
school taxes, had been filed with the Secretary of 
State. As only three amendments can be sub- 
mitted at one election, the legislature could 
submit only one. It adopted a resolution for an 
amendment to permit the taxation of personal 
property by improvement districts, but the 
resolution was vetoed by Governor McRae, who 
desired the submitting through the initiative, of 
@ proposed amendment to end local legislation. 
The power of the Governor to veto a resolution 
for a constitutional amendment was in dispute, 
and the acaba of State announced that he 
would put on the ballot the proposed amendment 
to permit the taxation of personal property by 
improvement districts. 

e 1921 legislature made the fiscal year 
July 1 to June 30, for appropriations, reports, etc. 
All appropriations are made for one-year periods, 
each session of the General Assembly making 
two such a pepeeaone for each project, and 4a 
ruling of the State Comptroller requires these 
annual appropriations to be budgeted as to 
months. evy of all taxes was made in order 
more clearly to define the purposes for which 
collected. e so-called State tax rate was 8.7 
mills on each dollar assessed. As a matter of fact, 
about 5.5 mills of this merely came through the 

for distribution to the counties—3.5 
mills for school purposes and 2 mills for pensions. 
Of the remainder, 1.92 mills was for State educa- 
tional institutions and 1.2 mills for State chari- 
table institutions, leaving only .08 of a mill—or 
less than one one hun th of the total—for 
anal a other than schools or charity. This 
balance was used to create a sinking fund to 
retire the State’s bonded indebtedness. 
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a C. 
Item 1920 1910 Per cent ' 
N umes OF MU TO PIS 9 5.8.6 ch eS ors od sd ed RO awe bee aes 232,604 214,678 8.4 
ximate land area of the state... 0... cc cect cence eees acres. .33,616,000 33,616,000 ..... 
land in fe DLR ING oy 62s hoo ON are ee Eee ene Wea eA ecard acres. . 17,456,750 17,416,075 0.2 
Improved land in farms.............. 0. cece ccc ce ccc eevee cecccsnecas acres.. 9,210,556 076,254 14.0 
Number:ol farms irrigated: é 63.6: 9:0tciews ges an ocala awe we kaieaa ese iaseeys 1,166 232 402 .6 
ATOR UTQAUOGS 5 oisocs 6 5 S50 Lae V0 bette ews we dw oe Rane eS Rew a BARRA acres. . 3,946 27,753 418.7 
Area onten rises were capable of irrigating... .............. 0 eee eee eens acres.. 179,013 47,186 279.8 
Area inclu 1D. ONUCOIPTISOD 6 ica oh 5 isiks bee ce oes wee a ee ee bebe Eee een acres.. 246,480 52, 366.1 
Per oent irrigated: \ 
Number of: all tating 605) eek eee ib he wR SEES 0.5 Ol sews 
epprommste! land aréa Of State sic 56 s6 sh pices ws Ud iA eee Ra eee es o - ° . reer 
Improved land in farme... 10000000000 1.6 0.3 aie 
Excese of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated...... acres. 067 19,383 80.9 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated................ acres.. 102,534 25,130 308 .0 
esc e LA VOC ios Oe ees KS ead Oe RES EED CONST es hee eS $7,183,322 7,834 ..... 
rage per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating..............4..... 40. 12.47 221.8 
Estinnneed final cost of icmp ON CEFDFINGB sci ea ee ae 8S oR Ro ee REA HO 7,283, 612,834 ee 
Average per acre included in enterprises... .......... cc cece eee neces 29.55 11.59 155 .0 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre. ..........0c eect cee c enone 1O20)° |. bees 64. te 
1 Per cent not shown when more than 1,000. 
PoLrTic8 AND GOVERNMENT. The executive, ARKANSAS, Universiry or. A nar eat 


judicial, and legislative departments of govern- 
ment, including many boards and Rss Siglo 
and the correctional institutions are sup ippotie’ by 
indirect taxes, such as_franchize eritance, 
insurance, and cigarette licenses. any depart- 
ments, such as the bank department, feed i a ote 
tion bureau, etc., are supporting, their 
revenues coming from inspection or examination 
fees. The highway department derives the 
State money with which it aids road districts from 
30 per cent of the automobile license and 50 per 
cent of the gasoline tax. 

A suit was in the State supreme court, 
filed by 112 stock ‘fire insurance companies at- 
tacking the order of the State Insurance Com- 
missioner for a lowering of fire insurance rates. 
The law fixes a net underwriting profit of 5 
per cent as the maximum, and the contention 
was over what are pro debits and credits in 
determining this net underwriting profit. 

The State supreme court decided that a plea 
of former acquittal or conviction in the Federal 
court for a violation of the liquor laws cannot 
be pleaded as a defense to a charge in the State 
oe based on the same act; that the same 

my be a violation both of the State and the 
Fodera law and punishable under both juris- 
dictions. The court also decided that, in the ab- 
sence of any statute, there is no authority for 
confiscating a vehicle unlawfully carrying in- 
toxicating iquor. 

A suit was instituted in the United States 
Supreme Court to settle a boundary dispute 
sala this State and the State of Mississippi 

iy aco side of Lee County, Ark. Attor- 
ney-General Utley authorized an intervention 
on behalf of the te of Arkansas in the boun 
dary suit in the United States Supreme Court 


pending between Texas and Oklahoma 

Orricers. Governor, Thomas .C. McRae; 
Secretary of State, Ira C. Hopper; Attorney- 
General, J. S. Utley; Treasurer, Joe Ferguson; 
Auditor, James Guy Tucker; Adj intant-Genaeal 
Joe 8. Harris; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, J. L. Bond. 

ares Supreme Court: soak Rebate 
E. rag reere assistant greens. S : 
Wood: J. C. Hart; Frank G. Smith T. H H. Hum 
phreys. 


tional State institution at cdot hie sc es 
founded in 1871. It comprises colleges of arts and 
sciences, education, engineering, iculture (in- 
cluding an experiment oe medicine, the 
last named being at Little Rock. o "The enrollment 
for 1921-22 was 1086; for the summer school of 
1921, 656. The faculty numbered 93, an increase 
of 10 in the course of the year. The number of 
volumes in the library was 40,000. The following 
changes of interest in the course of the may 
be noted: a department of Agricultural Education 
has been added to the curriculum. A unit of the 
Federal Board for vocational instruction to Federal 
students is maintained. At the request of the 
University, the United States Bureau of Education 

e a survey of the University in June, 1921. 
The tax levy for the support of the institution was 
raised from four-ninths of a mill to one mill. 
President, John Clinton Futrall. 

ARMAMENTS, CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION 
or. See War or THE Nations, and Nava 
PROGRESS. 

ARMENIA. A term applied before the war, 
sometimes to the territory occupied by the 
Armenians within the former Turkish em 
and sometimes to the whole region in w ich 
Armenians were the dominant race element, but 
since 1918 eponen specifically to the new atate, 
known as Armenian Republic of Erivan. 
As applied to the regions inhabited by the Arme- 
nians it included an extensive region partly in the 
former Turkish empire and partly in Russia. 
In the Turkish empire the Armenians made up 
about 38.9 per cent of the following vilayets: 
Ersermum, , Kharput, Diarbekr, Sivas, and 
Van being in the minority in the first five and 

in the RaOHty in the named. Owing to the 
massacres, deportations, and tions of the last 
few years, the present num is unknown. 
See preceding YEAR Boox. 

ARMENIAN REPUBLIC OF Erivan. In Feb 
1918, the Armenians . a along with 
other two main eg Se casia, the 
Georgians and the ae sent representatives 
to an assembly known as the Diet of Trans- 
Caucasia which declared the independence of the 
Republic of Trans-Caucasia. three parts of 
this federation, namely, alae, Georgia, and 
Azerbaijan, soon separated, and Armenia and 
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Georgia each declared its independence in May, 
1918. The Armenian Republic of Erivan was then 
constituted in the territory comprising the south- 
eastern part of Trans-Caucasia division of Russia. 
It was thus a fragment of the former Rusgian 


vernment. In January, 1920, its de facto 
ah dence was recogni by the Allies, and 


in August, 1920, its jure independence was 
in the aboot f of Sévres with Turkey, 
which treaty was signed by the Armenian Repu 
lic along with the other Powers. Its area as 
indicated by the treaty and by the proposals of 
President Wilson, who had been requested to 
arbitrate the question of boundaries, was placed 
at about 80,000 square miles, but, if other regions 
were added in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of President Wilson, the total area, according 
to the figures then published, would come to 
170,000 square miles. The population in 1917 
had been placed at 2,159,000 of whom 1,416,000 
were istians and most of the rest were Mo- 
hammedans, but, after the war there was a great 
shifting of the popuenoe owing to the removal 
of about 300,000 Mohamm , and the return 
of a large but indeterminate number of Armenians. 
The chief cities with their estimated population 
are: Erivan with about 90,000; Alexandropol 
with 50,000; and Kars with about 35,000. 

Famine Conprrions. According to the report 
of a committee of the Near East Relief that made 
a survey of the conditions in Armenia in 1921 the 
situation was more serious than it had been at any 
time since the Armistice. They reported that 
400,000 pepe ver without means of support and 
100,000 orphaned children in a state of destitution. 
The conditions as described by the commission 
were like those of the famine district of Russia. 
Government aid in 1921 was no longer available, 
and the starving people were de ing solely on 
private assistance under the Near East Relief. 
According to the commission that visited the 
famine area the distress was due to the fact sere 

ee 


000, making a total of about 400,000. On the 
commission’s visit in August to the cities and 
towns it was estimated that about 50,000 Arme- 
mians were concentrated in them, of whom the 
greater were in a starving condition and 
also ering from ravages of the cholera. Over 
60,000 children were turned over by the govern- 
aod! ductiared. “In the orphanage of the Gty of 

. In theo of the city o 
Alexandropol alone there. were 18,000 children. 
In the summer, outside the orp some 
§0,000 children were being fed one meal a day and 

rovided with clothing sent from the United 
tes: 


SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE YHAR. Soviet 
control over the country was still unshaken at the 
close of the year in spite of the efforts of certain 
poe free the country from both Russian and 

ish influence. A _ representative of this 
element sent a letter to the League of Nations, 
saying that the Armenians would persist in their 
hostility to the Turks until their account was 
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settled. Massacres of Armenians were reported 
in Cilicia in the latter part of the year and it was 
feared that conditions would grow worse there 
after the withdrawal of the French in accordance 
with the Franto-Turkish treaty. Estimates 
published at the close of the year placed the 
number of Armenians killed in Cilicia since 1920 
at 25,000. A portion of the territory claimed by 
Armenia was taken away by the treaty between 
the Angora government on the one hand and the 
Soviet republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Daghestan on the other, signed at Kars, 
October 13, and was to be established as a self- 
governing state under the title of Nakhitchevan 
under the protection of Azerbaijan. The treaty 
su ed all other Caucasian treaties, except 
the Russian-Turkish convention concluded at 
Moscow in 1920, and it conceded to the Turks 
about half of Caucasian Armenia and extensive 
regions of Georgia. 

ARMSY, Henry Prentiss. Specialist in 
animal nutrition, died at State College, Pa., 
October 19. For the fourteen coe preceding his 
death he was Director of the Institute of Animal 
Nutrition at the Pennsylvania State College. He 
was born in 1853 (?) and was a member of the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania State College for 
thirty-four years, becoming one of the best known 
specialists in animal nutrition in the country. 

ARNOLD, Jacos H. Ses NEcro.oey. 

ARTILLERY. See Mrurrary Procress; NAVAL 
PROGRESS, etc. 

ASIA. See Cuina; Japan; and the articles on 
the other subdivisions of the continent. See also 
the article, EXPLORATIONS. 

ASIA MINOR. See AnaTouia and TURKEY. 

ASPHALT. The quantity of native asphalt 
and native bitumens sold in the United States in 
1920 was 198,497 short tons valued at $1,213,908 
according to the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. This was an in- 
crease of 125 per cent in quantity and of about 
78 per cent in value over 1919. Gilsonite was 
reported from Uinta County, Utah, wurtsilite 
(or elaterite) from Duchesne County, Utah, 
and grahamite from Pushmataha County, Okla. 
The sales of manufactured asphalt obtained 
from domestic petroleum amounted to 700,496 
short tons, valued at $11,985,457, or $17.11 a ton. 
Compared with 1919 these figures indicate an 
increase of 14 per cent in quantity and 37 per 
cent in value. The sales of asphalt manufactured 
in the United States from Mexican petroleum in 
1920 amounted to 1,045,779 short tons, valued 
at $14,272,862, or $13.65 a ton. This was an 
increase of 55 per cent in quantity and of 85 per 
cent in value over 1919. 

ASTRONOMY. The outstanding work of the 
year emanated from the Mt. Wilson Observatory. 
A notable event was the publication, by Dr. 
Adams and his associates, of the absolute magni- 
tudes and spectroscopic parallaxes of 1646 stars. 
In complete confirmation of the earlier work of 
Adams and Joy, these data establish beyond 
doubt the validity of Russell’s views on giant 
and dwarf stars. In their early or giant stage 
the stars are immensely 1 gaseous masses, 
so tenuous that their density may be as low as 
one-thousandth that of atmospheric air. 
they grow older and condense, their temperature 
rises and their reddish color changes to yellow 
and then to white. A critical point is reached 
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when the nesses pressure carries the mass 
beyond the state of a perfect gas and into the 
period of declining stellar life. Beyond this 
stage lie the denser and smaller stars known as 
“dwarfs,” of which our sun, 1.4 times as dense 
as water, is one. As the shrinkage goes on, the 
colors that mark the giant state return, first 
yellow and then thro deepening shades of red 
as the star approaches extinction. 

Upon combining the knowledge of the distances 
of the stars with their known proper motions and 
radial velocities, it is found that the space ve- 
locities of yellow and red stars, especially the 
giants, depend upon their absolute luminosities, 
the fainter stars pgldcs Sit rapidly than the 
brighter ones; this probably means that stars 
of small mass move more rapidly, on the 
average, than those of large mass. Of the many 
other important conclusions of this investiga- 
tion, one of the most significant is that the stars 
with large velocities, most of which are dwarfs, 
are moving towards the centre of the galactic 


system. 

_ Work has been continued with Michelson’s 
interferometer, which was described in last year’s 
report. The fringes of Arcturus and of Antares 
disappear at mirror se tions corresponding 
to angular diameters of 0’ .022 and 0” .040, 
respectively, and linear diameters of about 21,- 
000,000 and 400,000,000 miles (there is some 
uncertainty as to the parallaxes). Thus Antares, 
although apparently fainter than Betelgeuse, is 
in reality three times as bright, being twice as 
far away; its surface brigh be 
e spectrum 


tness a 
rather less than that of Betelgeuse. 
of the faint companion of Antares has been ob- 
tained, and found to indicate a temperature 
higher than that of our sun; yet the pair seem to 
constitute a true binary system. In the case of 
several other stars, even when the angular diame- 
ter is much smaller, distinct decrease in Mboaasargie 
has been observed when the mirrors were separated. 
Prof. Michelson has’ made very precise estimates 
of decreasing ee for white stars, and has 
devised a simple auxiliary apparatus for produc- 
ing comparison fringes of known visibility. Thus, 
if uncertainties due to variations in seeing can be 
allowed for, it may even become possible with 
the 20-foot interferometer to obtain approximate 
measures of stars of very small diameter. The 
measures of Arcturus and of Antares have again 
vided substantial confirmation of the theories of 
ussell and Eddington rding stellar evolution. 
One of the most significant features of recent 
astronomical progress is the increasing liaison 
between astromomy and the fundamental sciences 
of physics and chemistry. Scores of illustrations 
might be advanced to indicate how often the clue 
to fundamental physical and chemical prob- 
lems may be found in the stars, and how fre- 
quently advances in pure physics aid in the 
solution of astronomical problems. The utiliza- 
tion of laboratory experiments as the necessary 


means of interpreting astronomical phenomena . 


has been strongly emphasized at Mt. Wilson 
ever since the inception of the Observatory; a 
physical laboratory formed part of the original 
equipment there, and soon advanced from a 
secondary to a primary place in the scheme of 
work. Although planned with special reference 
to the practical problem of interpreting astro- 
nomical phenomena, it was never limited narrowly 
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to the viewpoint of the astronomer, but attacked 
problems with the general interests of physical 
and chemical research in mind. However, an 
unlimited pursuit of purely fundamental physical 
pr abgecigr nid hag bene bap tines 

ort and departure from the primary objectives 
of the institution; hence a ticularly impor- 
tant event of the year was ishment in 
Pasadena of the Norman Bridge be coe Labora- 
tory of the California Institute of Technology, 
with Dr. Millikan as director, which will maintain 
close relations with the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
and with the Gates Chemical Laboratory. The 
problem of the constitution of matter may in 
many cases be approached even more effectively 
by the astrophysicist than by the physicist or 
the chemist, and is becoming of increasing im- 
portance to the two problems of the evolution 
of stars and the structure of the universe which 
have hitherto been particularly attacked at Mt. 
Wilson. The equipment of the Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory, with the close codperation of great 
physical and chemical laboratories, will be pecul- 
nai adapted to the purpose of raising the 
problem of the constitution of matter, so richly 
and abundantly illustrated under the extreme 
ranges of pressure, of temperature, and of electrical 
excitation exhibited by the sun and the stars, 
from a& minor to @ major position in the astron- 
omer’s scheme of research. 

Besides numerous investigations in precision 
spectroscopy, photometry, etc., the work of the 
year at Mt. Wilson included an investigation 
of the combined effect of electric and etic 
fields on radiation, resulting in an almost conclusive 
proof of the absence of an electric field in sunspots; 
a demonstration of the constancy of sa 
of the telluric oxygen and water vapor lines af 
the solar spectrum, which are therefore of great 
value as standards; the proof of the absence of 
both oxygen and water vapor in the atmosphere 
of Venus above the cloud layer; the verification 
of the large internal motions discovered in the 
Crab nebula by Lampland; and the obtaining of 
definite evidence, by van Maanen, of outward 
motion along the arms of the spirals M51 and 
M81, in agreement with the theories of Jeans. 

Dr. Megh Nad Saha, of the University of Cal- 
cutta, has, through a study of the ionization 
of the elements according to the principles of 
physical chemistry, offered explanations of many 
of the most puzzling phenomena of solar and 
stellar spectra. It has hitherto been impossible 
to understand why the H and K lines of calcium, 
an element of comparatively high atomic weight, 
extend to the highest levels in the solar atmos- 
phere, far outreaching the lines of sodium, mag- 
nesium, and other lighter elements, Acco 
to Dr. Saha, the H and K lines are the enhan 
lines of a calcium atom which has lost one electron, 
whereas the fundamental line of neutral calcium 
is \4227. In the higher levels of the chromosphere, 
where the ionization, which is only partial at the 
higher pressures of the lower levels, becomes com- 
plete, neutral calcium disappears, while the lines 
representing the ionized atoms remain conspicuous. 

e lines corresponding to the ionized atoms of 
the other elements fail to appear because they 
lie in the extreme ultra-violet. Russell has ex- 
tended the theory to the case where atoms of 
several kinds are present, and has tested it in a 
preliminary study of the spectra of sunspots; 
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among the interesting results of this work is the 
discovery in the sun of rubidium, two lines ap- 
pearing in the infra red spot spectrum as pre- 
dicted by Saha. 

SrrucTURE oF THE Universe. Work on this 
problem has been continued by Kapteyn, Jeans, 
and Shapley. Kapteyn, from his ts on the 
distribution of stars, has derived the value of the 
attraction of all the stars on any particle within 
the system, and calculated the systematic mo- 
tions which the stars must have in order to pro- 
duce equilibrium; the reeults are in fair agreement 
with facts so far as known. The work of Jeans 
indicates that the universe probably has not 
yet attained dynamical equilibrium, and may be 
collapsing somewhat rapidly towards a er 
condition. The distance of the cluster N. G. C. 
7006, previously found by er ged to be 220,000 
light years, has been confirmed by a study of its 
variable stars; investigations of the distances of 
the galactic clouds by Seares also indicate a scale 
for our steller system in harmony with that de- 
rived by Shapley. Shapley’s studies of star 
clusters have led him to the conclusion that the 
universe is approximately 300,000 light years in 
diameter, and 30,000 or more in thickness, with 
our sun at least 50,000 light yeais from the centre 
of, but in the plane of, the galaxy; the globular 
clusters are remote objects, but a part of our 
own ; the spirals are probably of nebulous 
constitution, and possibly not members of our 


own , driven away in some manner from 
the regions of greatest star density. The older 
views, of which Dr. Curtis is a champion, hold 


that our glaxy is probably not more than 30,000 
light years in diameter, and perhaps 5000 in 
thickness; the clusters and all other types of 
celestial objects except the spirals are component 
parts of our own tic system; the spirals are 
a class apart—island universes, perhaps, of the 
game order of size as our , and distant 
from us 500,000 to 10,000,000 light years or more. 
EINSTEIN oRY oF Re.ativity. All dis- 
cussion has tended to confirm the eclipse results 
of 1919 relative to the gravitational deflection; 
the effects of numerous other causes tending to 
; the star 1 all seem to be entirely 
inadequate; additio confirmation is afforded 
by Campbell’s examination of plates taken at 
several ecli since 1900. Likewise, attempts 
to explain the motion of Mercury on other grounds 
continue to fail. The greatest interest still 
centres around the spectral shift: several European 
investigators, after making arbitrary assumptions 
and applying various corrections for different 
effects, have claimed to have found this shift 
and to have explained why others have failed to 
find it; but final conclusions do not yet seem to 
be warranted. At Mt. Wilson a most extensive 
investigation of pressure shifts, temperature 
effects, pole effects, etc., and interferometer ob- 
servations of solar lines extending over a range 
of 2500 Angstrom units, has been undertaken by 
a ta Babcock, pa ore The eae ernied 
Morely experiment is ing repeated there, 
and a new test devised by Silberstein is being 
carried out. Dr. Einstein, during his visits in 
the interests of the Zionist movement, delivered 
at several institutions in the United 

States and England. 
Tmes. Important work on the tidal theory 
has recently emanated from the Tidal Institute 
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of the University of Liverpool. Furthermore, the 
roblem of tidal friction seems at last to have 
esi cleared up. An exhaustive investigation 
of available ancient lunar and eclipse observa- 
tions, ied out by Fotheringham, has shown 
that the outstanding solar and lunar accelerations 
can accounted for by a slowing down of the 
rate of rotation of the earth by 1/800 of a second 
century. This requires a tion of energy 
rom the rotation at a rate co nding to the 
action of about two and one- billion horse- 
power acting continuously. Jeffreys and Taylor, 
collecting available information about tides 
and currents in shallow seas over the world, have 
shown that tidal friction in such seas amounts to 
a total of about three billion horsepower. The 
most remarkable region is Bering sea, where 
strong tidal currents sweep in and out over large 
areas of shallow water and cause more friction 
here than in all the seven seas besides. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA. But one solar 
outbreak of importance occurred: A great spot 
in May was notable for its size, its position ex- 
actly on the equator, its eruptive activity, its 
mixed polarity, and its connection with brilliant 
auroras and violent magnetic storms on the 
earth. Observations of the Zeeman effect showed 
the spot to consist of two areas of opposite 
polarity in each of its chief members; as any 
direct magnetic effect at a distance would thus be 
largely annulled, the evidence for the view that 
terrestrial phenomena connected with spots are 
due to the eruptions which take place in the 
area surrounding the spot was greatly strengthened 
by this interesting case. 

In January there was discovered a minor 
planet, HZ, with a cometary orbit—perihelion 
near Mars and aphelion near Saturn; 933 minor 
plants had permanent numbers at the beginning 
of the year. 

There were four comets: Reid, 192la; Dubiago, 
1921c; a return of Encke, 192ld, and of Pons- 
Winnecke, 19216. The last-named returned much 
behind schedule, and departed widely from the 
calculated orbit; before its rediscovery by Bar- 
nard, on April 10, there appeared to be a chance 
of a close approach to the earth, and there was 
the usual newspaper talk about a collision; how- 
ever, even the expected meteor shower failed to 
materialize to any extent. 

Two spiral nebule# with unprecedented radila 
velocities were found by Slipher—N. G. C. 584, 
1800 km./sec.; and N. G. C. 936, 1300 km./sec. 

There was an eclipse of Rhea by the shadow of 
Titan, April 8. 

On August 7 an unidentified and very brilliant 
star-like object was seen a few degrees from the 
setting sun by several observers in Europe and 
America, and was never found in afterwards. 
It was probably a comet which had approached 
the sun from behind, in a retrograde orbit lyin 
near the plane of the ecliptic, but the Rh ject sti 
remains somewhat of a mystery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. After a lapse of eight years, 
the Astronomische Gesellschaft met at Potsdam, 
Au 24-27, with representatives of sixteen 
nations in attendance. The Astromonische Nach- 
richten celebrated its centenary. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley was appointed director 
of the Harvard College Observatory; plans are 
being made to put into operation there a 60-inch 
reflector, the mirror for which has been in storage 
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since 1902 when it was received from England 
and found unsuitable for the work then being 
done. A Municipal Observatory was opened 
in Des Moines. e Observatory of Copenhagen 
continues to act as the distributing point for 
astronomical telegrams for the Cen Powers 
and certain other observatories, but an agree- 
ment has been reached between Copenhagen and 
Uccle whereby each distributes to its subscribers 
the telegrams received by the other. 
Necrotoey. Sherburne W. Burnham, the 
noted double-star observer, March 11; Mary W. 
Whitney, emeritus professor of astronomy at 
Vassar College, Jan 20; Wilhelm Foerster, 
former director of the lin Observatory, Jan- 
uary 18; W. R. Brooks, director of Smith Ob- 
servatory of Hobart College, and the discoverer of 
27 comets, May 3; Luis Garcia Y. Carbonell, 
Director Observatorio Nacional of Cuba; Henry 
Bourget, Director of the Marseilles Observatory; 
C. Grover, variable star observer, of Rousdon, 
Devonshire. See METEOROLOGY, paragraph Av- 


RORZ. 

ATHLETICS, Track and Fisip. This branch 
of sports missed the international flavor afforded 
in 1920 by the Olympic Games, but the visit of 
the Oxford-Cambridge athletic team to the United 
States in July attracted considerable interest 
and resulted in keen competition on the track and 
field. The first meet engaged in by the Britons 
was against a combined Yale-Harvard team, the 
Americans winning eight first places out of ten. 
The second meet was between the Britons and 
a Cornell-Princeton team, the outcome being 
a tie. The first of these international contests 


was notable for the new world record established - 


in the running broad jump by Edward Gourdin 
of Harvard. His leap was 25 feet, 3 inches, 
which excelled the former record made by Pat 
O’Connor of Ireland in 1901 by 3 1-4 inches, 
A squad of French runners took part in the re- 
lay carnival held at Philadelphia under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania, but the 
visitors were completely outclassed. 

The individual star of the year was Charles 
W. Paddock of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia who set eleven new marks for the sprints, 
six of which were for standard distances. Pad- 
dock’s most remarkable feat was running the 
100 yards in 9 3-5 seconds on four different oc- 
casions and on four different tracks. This world 
record time he shares with Dan J. Kelly and 
Howard Drew. 

Other U. S. athletes to break records Gunne 
1921 were Larry Brown of the University o 
Pennsylvania, pn Desch of Notre Dame 
University and Willie Plant of the Morningside 
A. C. of New York City. Brown ran 1000 yards 
‘in 2 minutes, 12 1-5 seconds, clipping one-fifth 
of a second off the time made by ‘Mel’ Shep- 

rd in 1910. Desch went over the 440-yard 
ow hurdles in 53 4-5 seconds, while Plant added 
to his laurels by setting new figures for the fifteen- 
mile and two-hour walks. In relay running 
three new records were established, quarter- 
mile, half-mile, and mile. The time for the one- 
mile relay was 3 minutes, 16 2-5 seconds made 
by Larry Brown, Earl Eby, Dewey Rogers, and 
Bob Maxam all of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania but competing as an American on 
team. The New York A. C. was responsible for 
the other two relay records which were estab- 
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lished within a half hour of each other by a team 
comprisi Bernie Wefers, Jr., Harold Ray, 


Edward Farrell, and F: K. Lovejoy. 

The senior outdoor eenpronsupe of the 
Amateur Athletic Union were held at Pasadena, 
Calif., in July, the team winner being the Los 
Anglees A. C. with a total of 34 points. The New 
York A. C. was second with 30 points and the 
Olympic Club third with 23 points. Other teams 
scoring points were: Chiosee A. A,, av Illinois 
13 re re lene Dalveaio, b; Loughlin asi 

; Notre e University, 10; i ceum, — 
ee 

niversity, 5; Morningside A. C., 5; Ninety- 
second St. Y. M. H. A., 5; unattached, 5; Phe- 
nix Indian School, 3; University of Pennsylvania, 
3; Meadowbrook Club, 2; Millrose, A. A., 2; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 2; Baylor University, 1; Yale 
University, 1. 

The individual winners in the senior outdoor 
meet were : 100- 


run, 
W. E. Stevenson, New York A. C., 48 3-5 seconds; 
880-yard A. H 


Illinois A. C., 4 min 
run, R. E. Johnson, Edgar Thomson, S. W. A. A., 


Plant, Morningside A; C., 22 minutes, 42 seconds; 
hi Farl J. Thomson, Boston 


ing hop, step, and jump, Kaufman Geist, Ninety- 
second St. YM. H. A’, ches; pol 


es; pole 
vault, Edward Knourek, Illinois A. C., 12 feet. 
7 1-2 inches; purane 16-pound shot, Clarence 
erate Los Angeles A. 


throwing the dis- 
cus, Gus Pope, Multnomah A. C., 144 feet; 
throwing the javelin, Milton Angier, unattached, 
Chicago, 189 feet, 3 1-4 inches. 

The junior outdoor meet of the Amateur 
Athletic Union also was held at Pasadena, the 
Olympic Club carrying off the team honors by 
reason of its first places although tied with the 
Los Angeles A. C. at 75 points. The Chicago 
A. A. finished third with 16 points and the Boston 
A. A. fourth with 10. 

The New York A. C. won the senior indoor 
championship meet of the Amateur Athlete 
Union held at the Twenty-second Regiment 
Armory, New York City, in March with 22 points. 
Unattached athletes fiaished second with 9 
pan and Brown University third with 8 point. 

e junior indoor championships were won by 
sa University which scored 31 points. 

e Niagara A. A. was second with 13 and the 
Mohawk A. C. third with 10. 

The raat of California was the victor 
in the forty-fifth annual outdoor meet of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America, gathering 27 1-2 points as against 
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Harvard University with 27. Other colleges to 

score points were: Dartmouth, 20; Pennsylvania, 

18 1-2; Leland Stanford, 15; ‘Princeton, 13; 

Cornell, 13; Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

ogy, 10: Penn. State, 10; Yale,9 1-2; Lafa by wi ded 

Syracuse, 8 8; Geo rgetown, 5; seuteets, 4; Holy Cross, 
3; Columbia, 1 1-2; Bowdoin, 
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AREA AND PopuLaTION. The following table 
from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1921 gives the 
‘estimated area in square miles, and the population 
according to the census of April. 3, 1911, together 
with the estimates of Dec. 31, 1919. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


"The individual winners Cee 100-yard dash, Popula- Popula- 
Bae ner gr ee hese ane” ,l0 seconds; States a tion fon 
8 en “A atitiagg and | rea census, eats 
2-5 seconds: 440-yard run, Bob’ M ‘Uni adidas i MM ar 
' versit ennaylvania, 49 eine be half-mile New South Wales... 300,432 1,646,734 2,002,631 
run, = rl i Eby, gat oe rag ee 55 1-5 Victoria.............. enirsss 1 815,651 1,495,038 
secon e run onnolly ore etter sees , ’ 
4 minutes, aq 15 seconds; 2-mile run, R. C. Spurr Austin. ..---- 300% Tia 381,060 
Brown minutes, 32 ides gs 120- Tasmania............ 6,215 191,211 216,75} 
yard hurdles ae J. Thomson, Dartmouth, Northern Territory... 523,620 $31 4706 
14 45 seconde: 220-yard hurdles, same athlete, Federal Territory...... 407141919 
24 2-5 seconds; shot-put, J. A. Shelburn Dart- Commonwealth....... 2,974,581 4,455,005 5,247,019 
mouth, 45 cet _ 1-2 inches; ; jump R. W. Lan- 


don, Yale, an H. P. Muller, California, tied at 6 
feet, 3 1-2 pee hammer ‘throw, G. ‘Dandrow, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 157 feet, 
4 1-2 inches; pole vault, A. G. Norris, California, 
G. D. Brown, Yale, and R. W. Harwood, Har- 
vard, tied at 12 feet; broad jump, Edward ’Gour- 

Harvard, 23 feet, 10 3-4 inches. 

e twenty-first annual outdoor champion- 
ships of the Western Conference Athletic Asso- 
ciation were won by the University of Illinois 
with a total of 61 points. Michi ed 
second with 35 1-5 and Wisconsin third with 29. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology capture 
the New England Intercollegiates, scone 
points. Williams was second with 21 an oly 
Cross third with 11. The Oxford-Cambridge 
dual meet resulted in a tie, each team win- 
ning five first places. 

AUGUSTA, Vicroria. Former Empress of 
Germany, died at Doorn, April 11. She had 
lived at Doorn with the ex- r for about a 
year and had been ill for a long time past. She 
was born at Dolzig Castle near Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, the eldest dau 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sun 
and her full name was Augusta Victoria 
Louise Feodora Jennie, cess of Schleswig- 
Holstein. She was betrothed to William after 
her father’s death in eanueyy 1881, and the 
hes Tie knowles lads OF foreign adit 

. ve little know of foreign affairs 
not bee popular figure with the 
Public at larg atlarge The Kaiser'a 8 pablie vet references to 
er exhibit her in the light of a model of domestic- 
ity, associated with the activities su mmed up in 
the celebrated phrase Kinder, Kirsche, und Kiiche. 

AUS: ComMoNWEALTH oF. A self- 

ne dominion of the British Empire, con- 
ue of the island continent of Australia bbirat se 

dencies. It comprises the six 0 

ew South Wales, Victoria, d, South 
y eons Western Australia, and Tasmania. The 
government, of the present Commonwealth dates 

m Jan 1901, when the Act of Union was 

In addition to the above states it also 
Includes the two territories known as the North 
Territory and the Federal Territory which were 
both transferred to the Commonwealth, Jan. 1, 
1911. The seat of the government is provisional 
at Melbourne, pending the completion of the wor 
on the new site of the capital at Yass-Canberra in 
the Federal Territory. 


erburg-Au nburg, 


popes 


ter of the Prince teach 


ca . 


Genrer aborigines. These are estimated to number from 
75,000 to 100,000. 


The above table does not include the aborigines 
whose number has been placed between 75,000 
and 100,000. The estimated populations of the 

eg cities with their suburbs, Jan. 1, 1920, were 
_ Ae ows: Sydney, New South Wales, 828 700; 

ictoria, 743,000; Brisban €, Queens- 
land, 289,576; Adelaide, South Australia’ 
Western A Australia, 142,000; Hobart 
Sicha (June 30, 1920), 50, 000. The’ movement 
of population in 1919 was as follows: Births, 
122,290; deaths, 65,930; surplus of births, 56,360; 
marriages, 40,540 The latest figures of immigra- 
tion and emigration were for 1919, when the 
arrivals were 222,956; the departures, 62,776; the 
excess Of arrivals 1 1180. 

Epucation. In 1919 New South Wales had 
3336 government schools with 9002 teachers and 
288,965 pupils enrolled; 681 private schools with 
3830 teachers and 81, 061 pupils. Victoria had in 
1918, 2272 state schools with 6570 teachers and 
240,664 pupils; 493 registered schools with 1903 

ers and “460, 996 scholars. Queensland had 
in 1919, 1574 public elementary schools with 4194 
teachers and an average daily attendance of 
92,569 pupils; 156 private schools with 896 
teachers and an average daily attendance of 
18,305 pupils. South Australia had in 1919, oa 
government schools with 75,681 pupils; 
private schools with 13,209 ‘pupils. Wester 
Australia had in 1919, 680 government schools 
with 47,314 pupils; 124 private schools with 
11,939 pupils. aamania had in 1917, 486 public 
elementary schools with 36,350 pupils. There are 
in addition various high ‘and technical schools 
in all the states. Each of the capital cities of the 
states is the seat of a university: Sydney (1919), 
2797 students; Melbourne (1919), 1987 students; 
Brisbane (1919), 263 students; Adelaide (1913), 
720 students; Perth (1913), 182 students; Hobart 
(1920), 221 students. 

MINERAL DUCTION. Australia has been one 
of the chief gold-producing states of the world. 
Down to the close of 1918 the gold production 
amounted in value to £594,536,723, the leading 
states in respect to output being New South V Wales 
Victoria, and Western Australia. gold 
was the only mining eee which “tad ap appro 
mated a return to no conditions. Other 
important minerals are silver, lead, copper, and tin. 
Many men were thrown out of employment i in all 
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these industries after the war, but the coal mae. 
was less affected than the others. Strikes an 
other labor difficulties added to the depression, but’ 
the main cost was the collapse of the world market 
for metals. As Australia with its small population 
can absorb only a small of the minerals and 
other raw materials, the industries are dependent 
on the export trade. In 1920 the ioe steadily 
declined and this decline continued during the 
early months of 1921. In silver, lead, and zinc 
mining, the unemployment was especially severe 
in 1920. Coal is found in every part of the 
Commonwealth, but the coal production of New 
South Wales averages more than five times as 
much as all the other states combined. In 1920 it 
amounted to 10,715,999 tons, while the average 
total of the other states during recent years was 
about 1,840,000 tons. 

Commercn. Trade with the chief countries in 
1918-19 was as follows: 


From or to Imports Exports 
1918-19 1918-19 
_ £ £. 
United Kingdom............ 37,971,346 61,603,958 
Canada. ........ ccc cece cece 2p ead, Oe 891,529 
dy \ ,420,7 4,156,860 
a 6 oa es oe i084 ae whew oe es ,558,858 7,741,081 
Ceylon... .......cceeeeeeees 1,628,939 648,42 
South African Union......... 5,779,795 2,347,367 
JVB... cc ccc cece ero cscceees 1,819,186 2,277,887 
SS eee ee ee 725 104,8 
France..............0.-.... 144,544 1,045,182 
en A ee 2356 16 
ae OO” ee 27,930,085 9,009,425 
Japan... ........0200....... 8,281,439 3,846,951 
PI GS a 6509 8 a5 8 ee 31 
FRAG cS cs ose cvsssscvesess 165,970 1,724,801 


The shares of the respective states in 1919-20 
were as follows: 


Imports Exzporte 
£ £ 

N.S. Wales.................43,148,697 54,698,571 
i. Rr pe eee 33,782,164 42,953,749 
Queensland................. 7,219,589 14,403,972 
8S. Australia................. 7,601,158 20,530,337 
W. Australia................ 4,959,825 13,698,623 
Tasmania................... 813,342 2,000,403 
Northern Territory.......... 32,124 278,868 

TOtal ong ecicde pieNwntow 97,456,899 148,564,523 


Frvance. The Commonwealth budget for the 
financial year ending June 30, 1922, showed a 
estimated deficit of £2,817,108, reducing the 
credit balance brought forward from £6,618,327 
at June 30, 1921, to £3,801,219 at June 30 next. 


Cost of 

Miles construction 

State or Federal open and 

equipment 
£ 
N. 8. Wales... 2.0... ccc cece cece 4825 76,601,591 
ViGtOMG so hack oaee Ves PRs eae OER 4190 57,403,576 
Queensland. ..............00cccceeee 5469 38,244,494 
B. Atistraligis. 6. o:c:6 oso 0sack Sev eeu ae ees 22090 18,649,979 
W. Australia... 2... cc eee 3538 17,995,941 
fh BBE a coe EAL OS A OE RS 601 5,076,014 
Federal 

Trans. Australia................... 1051 6,911,624 
CB 6oh es Oa 478 2,282,973 
Federal Territory... ...........0085 5 48,124 
N. Territory. ...........0cc cc eeeee 200 1,707,392 
TOtAl 5.4 oS a ee eee ee 22,647 224,921,708 
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A comparison of the estimated Commonwealth 
revenue and expenditure for 1921-22 (excludi 

payments to the state governments), with actua 
figures for the two previous years, 13 as follows: 
1919-20 1980-81 


Revenue and expenditure 1921-82 


£ £ £ 
eto O ema s eed 41,101,730 52,229,493 47,281,000 
bate SA age aieh 11,681,372 13,288,115 14,506,350 


Groes revenue........ 52,783,102 65,517,608 61,787,350 
Deduct payments to states. 6,720,492 6,840,163 7,022,500 


46,062,610 58,677,445 54,764,850 


Taxation 


Expenditure............. 43,860,862 57,783,924 57,581,958 
Surplus............. 2,201,748 893,521 ....... 
DONC ies ee re wey! ghee ee aS 2,817,108 


The reduced estimate of taxation was due to 
the decline in customs revenue, which was estimated 
at only £16,105,000, against the exceptionally 
high amount of £21,731,210 received in 1920-21 
as the result of excessive importations. The 
expenditure of £57,581,958 included £18,910,560 
for interest on war and other Commonwealth 
debt (excluding interest on loans issued in London 
on behalf of the States), against £17,246,381 in 
1920-21 and £15,366,700 in 1919-20. In addition 
to expenditure out of revenue, expenditure out 
of loans was placed at £11,196,000 for war and 
repatriation p es and £5,597,174 for public 
works. The Commonwealth public debt on 
June 30, 1921, inclusive of £16,750,000 borrowed 
in London on behalf of the states, amounted to 
£401,720,024, afterwards increased by the £10,- 
000,000 loan in September. 

Pensions. Under the Invalid and Old Age 
Pension acts of 1916 the rates were not to exceed 
£32, 10s. a year and the pensioner’s entire income 
was not to exceed £58, 10s. The requirements 
for pensions were attainment of 65 years of age 
and residence in Australian territory for at least 
20 years; for invalid ions, residence of at 
least 5 years in Australia. Under the Maternity 
act of Oct. 9, 1912, a bonus was paid up to £5-for 
every child of white parents born in Australia. 
Disbursements for old age and invalid pensions 
The maternity 
allowance for 1919-20 was £625,865. Old age 
pensioners in the Commonwealth, March 31, 1920, 
numbered 98,364, and invalid, 34,333; war pen- 
sioners, June 20, 1919, 181,529. 

Communications. ‘The following table taken 
from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1921 gives 
the statistics for government railways, state or 
Federal, for the year ending June 30, 1919. 


Passengers Goods and Gross Working 
carried live stock receipts expenses 
carried 
Number Tons £ £ 

98,568,768 12,714,012 9,958,173 6,904,450 
111,904,786 6,515,470 6,432,277 4,279,663 
26,414,817 3,783,334 3,984,5 8,600,445 
20,176,544 2,618,510 2,391,409 1,820,634 
17,325,424 2,379,403 1,872,897 1,567,591 
1,889,102 472,926 01,364 324,595 
23,942 116,971 175,134 243,988 
51,516 57,565 58,286 111,362 
93 4385 407 .288 
5842 35,124 32,237 50,617 
276,360,834 28,697,700 25,306,781 19,003,633 
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The private railways opened for general traffic 
in 1919 had a mileage of 11,025 and not opened 
for general traffic, of 18,085. 

A summary of the total mileage of the Australian 
railways open for traffic a pa some 25,652 
miles of various gauges, as follows: 


Miles 
New South Wales Government Railways............ 4824 
Victoria Government Railways..................... 4189 
Queensland Government Railways.................. 546 
South Australia Government Railways.............. 2289 


Western Australia Government Railways............ 


Tasmania Government Railways................... 601 
Commonwealth Government Railways.............. 1733 
Private companies’ railways..............2.002e008: 3009 

Total Australian railways. .................... 25,652 


The New South Wales State Railways in 1921 
were practically all of the standard gauge, 4 ft. 
844 in. The Victorian State Railways were nearly 
all of the 5 ft 3in. gauge. The Queensland State 
Railways were of the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The South 
A ia State Railways comprise 1080 miles of 
5 ft. 3 in. and 1029 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The 
Western Australia State Railways’ entire track of 
3353 miles was of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The Tasmania 
State Railways were of 3 ft. 6 in 
Commonwealth Government Railways (chiefly 
in the states of South Australia and Western 
Australia) comprised 1051 miles of 4 ft. 6 in., 
478 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. and in the Northern Terri- 
tory 200 miles of 3 ft.6in. gauge. The private 
company lines comprised 1609 mules of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gauge and 1070 miles of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. The 
unaccounted for gauges are of com tively 
ere feeder lines varying from 1 ft. 8 in. 
to 3 ft 


The commission appointed by the Federal 
government in December, 1920, to investigate 
the subject of a uniform railway gauge for Australia 
recommended the adoption of the 4 ft. 84 in. 
eauee, which had been used on the New South 

es Government Railways from the very 
beginning and which also was deliberately adopted 
for the ontinental railway of the Federal 
government from Kalgoorlie to Port A ; 
which was opened in. 1917. The estimated cost 
in 1913 of the general conversion of the Aus- 
tralian railways to the 4 ft. 834 in. gauge was 
$115,000,000, but at the conference of the chief 
civil engineers of the different state railways held 
in December, 1920, it was estimated that the 
conversion of the whole of the existing railways 
would amount to $468,000,000. Therefore it was 
suggested as an initial undertaking that the gauge 
be made uniform between the five state capitals. 
This, at poevanne prices, was estimated to cost 
$132,500,000, and brought up the very serious 
question of finance, which was to be discussed 
in a general conference called to develop a syste- 
matic plan for the entire conversion work. Such 


an peoigi geri was not altogether promising Treas 
a 


in view of the fact that the annual report of the 

vernment railways of South Australia for the 
fecal year ended June 31, 1921, showed a deficit 
of $2,733,550 (£ to $ at par). As in other countries 

is loss was due to inc costs—p ily 
wages—which increased rates were not sufficient 
to cover. The lines totaled 2333 miles, of which 
some 1209 miles were of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge and 
1124 of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge. The New South Wales 
Railways for the same period showed a deficit 

Y-B—21—3 
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of $2,200,653. The mileage of these lines was 


ARMY AND Navy. The principle of military 
service is universal compulsory training and the 
system rests on defense acts after 1903, the main 
legislation having been passed in 1903 and 1904, 
and later amended by various enactments. 
Military service in time of war under the original 
defense acts was required of every male inhabitant 


9 between the ages of 18 and 60. Liability to 


military training was imposed by the Act of 1909, 
which was the first measure of the kind in any 
English-speaking country. There was a division 
into junior cadets of 12 to 13 years of , and 
senior cadets of 14 to 18 years, which aimed at the 
physical development of the young. Between the 
ages of 18 and 26 the citizen forces were trained 
during 166 days each year for 2 years and were 
then 1 for a period of 6 years. A plan 
was proposed in the latter part of 1920 whereby 
permanent troops were to be maintained only in 
sufficient number to administer and instruct the 
citizen forces. A supplemental organization 
consisted of a series of rifle clubs which constituted 
a military reserve. The total military forces 
including rifle clubs on June 30, 1919, were 


. gauge. The 264,884 


In 1920 the sea-going fleet consisted of 6 
submarines, 6 destroyers, the light cruiser, 
Brisbane, the training cruiser, Sydney and 2 
sloops. The personnel at that time totaled 
10,697 including those under training and the 
Royal Australian Naval Brigade. In addition to 
the above vessels the British government recently 
presented to the Commonwealth 19 vessels. The 
estimates for 1920-21 were £3,265,000. In 1921 
measures were under consideration for the estab- 
lishment of a combined military and naval air 


corps. 

GovERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
the King and exercised by the Governor-General 
aided by an Executive Council of responsible 
Ministers, who must be members of the Federal 
Parliament. Legislative power so far as it is not 
expressly in reserve to the states is vested in a 
Federal Parliament oonesung. of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The Senate is made 
up of 6 Senators from each of the original states 

ected for 6 years, to be renewed to the extent of 
one-half each 3 years, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of twice as many members as 
there are Senators, the representation being in 
proporon to the population according to the 

test enumeration. The representation was as 
follows according to the population down to 1920: 
New South Wales, 27 members; Victoria, 21; 
anne 5; Tasmania, 5; (?). The Governor- 
neral at the beginning of 1921 was Lord 
Forster of Lepe and the Ministry was as follows: 
Prime Minister and Attorney-General, W. M. 
Hughes; Navy, Henry Laird Smith; 
urer, Sir. Joseph Cook; Defense, George 
Foster Pearce ; nt Sega Edward Davis 
Millen; Public Works and Railways, Littleton 
Ernest Groom; Home and Territories, Alexander 
Poynton; Trade and Customs, Walter Massy 
Greene; Postmaster-General, George Henry Wise; 
Vice-President of the Executive Council, Edward 
John Russell; Assistant Minister for Defense, 
Sir Granville de Laune Ryrie; Assistant Treasurer, 
abgiocd Stanislaus Rodgers. For new Ministry, 
see below. 
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spoeadl ty Bit Jossoks Carruthcen (onasr prime 

ir Josep ers, former prime 
rainiatee New South Wales attracted much 
interest toward the close of the year. It aimed to 
open up for settlement a vast tract of Crown 
lands with the design of establishing in the course 
of the next twenty or twenty-five years a million 
settlers on a million separate farms, most of them 
to come from Great Britain; and it included 
ambitious plans for the building of railways, roads 
and waterworks for the purpose. The acreage o 
the Crown lands was placed at 1,740,000,000, 
while only 163,000,000 were in private hands. 
Another important development scheme was the 
government’s plan for the irrigation of an extensive 
region by means of the Murray River which 
forms the boundary between South Wales and 
Victoria before it enters South Australia. A plan 
formed conjointly by these three states involved 
the building of a great dam and reservoir near 
Albury and a reservoir near the boundary of 
South Australia, the undertaking being on a vast 
scale comparable only to the Nile and Mississippi 
irrigation : e area affected was over 
240,000 miles. The immigration ques- 
tion continued to be discussed throughout the 


year. 

IumMIGRATION Question. The principal point 
in the problem was the fact that although the 
Australian continent was one-tenth than 
the United States it had a ulation only about 
as ar that of the city of New York, while the 
nei ring continent of Asia had an enormous 
mass of inhabitants and in certain regions suffered 
from excess ay ran The Australians natu- 
rally wished to their continent for the white 
race and feared the influx of Asiatics. It was 
announced by the Australian minister of defense 
toward the close of the year that so far as former 
German New Guinea was concerned Asiatic 
immigration was prevented except for the arrival 
of Japanese laborers occasionally to take the place 
of those who had already been there. In Aus- 
tralia, Asiatic immigration was definitely prohib- 
ited with the exception that Ties might enter 


was highly dis- 


Sg pees that they had not been represented 
at the Anglo-French conference on the subject 
or consulted in the negotiations. Among the 
British residents were many free or esca con- 
victs from Australia or New Caledonia. While 
France claimed a settlement of this question in 
her interest, the Australians on their side favored 
the purchase of the islands and the Australian 
 sopleptpa offered the sum of £500,000 for them. 
t was proposed that Great Britain should receive 
this amount and that the French share should 
apply to the extinction of the war debt of France 
to Great Britain. 

On December 27 the ministry was reconstituted 
as follows: 

Prime Minister and Minister for External 
Affairs, W. M. Hughes; Home and Territori 
George Foster Pearce; Repatriation, E. D. 
Millen; Attorney-General, L. E. Groom; Navy 
and Defense, M Greene; Trade and Customs, 
A. S. Rodgers; Postmaster-General, Alexander 
Poynton; Treatury, 8S. M. Bruce; Works and 
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Railways, R. W. Foster; Vice President of the 
Executive Council, J. Earle. See ExpLorarTions. 

AUSTRIA. A republic of central Europe, 
proclaimed, Nov. 12, 1918, and comprising ter- 
ritories defined by the treaty of Saint Ge:main, 
signed Sept. 10, 1919. It includes the following 
seven provinces: Upper Austria, Lower Austria, 
Tjrol, Salsburg, Styria, Carinthia, Vorarlberg, 
and the city of Vienna; also the Burgenland, that 
is to say, the German and western portion of 
Hungary, which under the terms of the treaty 
was added in 1921. The area of the former 
Austrian provinces was 39,012 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of Dec. 31, 
1910, was 7,529,935. A census of the new re- 
public was taken, Jan. 31, 1920, and the details 
of it were included in the pr ing Year Boox. 
The total population on that date was 6,139,197 
of whom 2,940,346 were males and 3,198,851 
females. The Burgenland had a population es- 
timated at about 439,000 in 1920. The total 
population showed a falling off of 3.6 per cent 
since 1910, and the male population of 6.61 per cent. 
The chief cities with their populations in 1920 are: 
Vienna, 1,842,005; Graz, 157,032; Lins, 93,473; 
Innsbruck ; Official ‘estimates’ of the 
number of Austrians killed in battle range from 
160,000 to 180,000, and the total loss due directly 
or indirectly to the war based on the normal rate 


supplied by the gymnasia and real-schulen of which, 
in 1917-1918, the former numbered 73 with 
20,955 pupils, and the latter, 38 with 14,632. 
There were also secondary schools for girls, num- 
bering 26 with 4896 pupils. There were four 
universities maintained by the state as compared 
with eight in the former pai aaa The univer- 
sities and the number of teachers and students in 


Graz with 72 teachers 186 students; and 18 
pe orte schools, of which 15 were Roman 
Catholic. In 1918 there were also 37 traini 
colleges for teachers with 736 professors an 
5043 students. 

The chief occupation is agri- 
culture. The total area under cultivation in 
1919 was 4,084,121 acres, of which 2,123,175 were 
in Lower Austria, and 929,988 in Upper Austria. 
The chief crops in 1920 with their acreage and 
yield in metric tons were as follows: 


Crop Acreage Met. tone 
WHOS ies ative eee ene eeees 374,032 149,515 
FRVG so hake nas a.e ed eae ws aiware 688,687 251,410 
Barley ier Whsuce leeds tal a Steinke icare-e a's’ 240,915 97 
OOS ie inte ks nk chases 658,740 187,730 
Potatoes *. 0... 2... ee eee 290,697 A 
DOr ie Foi oge oes bis eae keene 87,285 536,182 

* Only 1918 figures were available. 

_ The d of recovery of the icultural 
industry of Austria was indicated by the follow- 


ing figures, giving the official estimate of the 
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and yield of the most important grains coal production during the first eight months as 


acreage 
for 1921, compared with the previous year and compared with the 


first eight months of 1920, 


the 1904-13 average: the output being 2,200,000 tons as compared with 
ACREAGE AND YIELD OF GRAINS 
Average, 1904-138 1920 1921 
Metric Metric Metric 
Grains Acreage tons Acreage tons Acreage tons 

WV ORG io oo oes ORES ee Paleo CES CEN G es WO OTS ,000 371,000 148,000 378,000 211,000 
RVG 5 BE oe be he os OE ae Mh ee ee A 1,013,000 553,000 711,000 255,000 758,000 388,000 
BOY oo sect ee ae PEER ERHS PARI ae CR See has 336,000 170,000 238,000 96,000 267,000 143,000 
TOC 20s oie Seca eee BS a ob Aen Duis Derg ete na ag ANG pasar 1,814,000 977,000 1,320,000 499,000 1,403,000 752,000 


Pesce obaurentas of artnet is acai: for 
e country’s needs, and the distress arising from 
the scarcity has been . The mineral 
resources were diminished as the result of the 
war. The Bh ecb for 1920 was as follows: 
Lignite, 2,387,996 tons; anthracite, 133,173 tons; 
iron ore, about 2,000,000 tons; pig iron, about 
500,000 tons. In 1920, 11 anthracite mines were 
worked, and 61 lignite mines. There are also 
resources of zinc, copper, lead, salt, and silver 
ga dao sen , 

NOMIC CONDITIONS. Goorsnng to t 
calculations the cost of living in Satta had 
increased more than in any other of the central 
European countries. The index based on 
100 in 1914 was 1788 in 1918; 5570 in 1920; and 
11,000 in June, 1921. The index figure of the 
Austrian Statistical Bureau for 1921 based on 
100 on January 1 of that year had risen to 578 
on November 18. Wages rose continually during 
these periods, but did not keep pace with the cost 
of living. In December the average monthly 
skilled workmen was from 12,000 


greatly from May 1 
reported to be out of 
1921, the figure was 24 
i 158 on 
. The above are exclusively for 
the city of Vienna, but they suffice to indicate the 
conditions, because, during the first six months 
of 1921, 83 per cent of the unemployed were in 
that city. e largest numbers of arn mig be 
were in the metal. industries and in hotels and 
restaurants. The chief difficulties were the coal 
shortage, the high freight rates, the depreciation 
of the crown, and the German competition in the 
domestic market. Only about one-fifth of the 
necessary coal was produced in Austria, and 
importation was checked by the high freight rates 
and the depreciation of the crown. There was, 


however, a slight increase in coal production 
during the first eight months of 1921. Some of the 
chief industries made hardly any advance 


toward recovery. The leather industry toward 
the close of the year had attained about 35 per 
cent of its prewar activity; the textile industry had 
reached only about 10 per cent, and was totally 
unable to supply the home demand of textiles. 
Toward the close of the year the cost of living 
had greatly increased, the government index 
ae for tember being 215 on the basis of 
100, as the index for Jan , 1921, on a 
family of four persons, and during the following 
month the index increased. ere was & serious 
condition of unemployment throughout the year. 
In Vienna the number officially repo on 
September 24 was 22,525 of whom 9642 were 
metal-workers. There was a slight increase in 


2,100,000 tons. In foreign trade the total imports 
of coal during the first half of 1921 were 3,800,000 
—— var edges was an increase over the same 
period in the preceding year.. 

In the closing months of the year the govern- 
ment was making desperate efforts to increase 
its income and avert di by raising the 

tage, telephone, and telegraph rates, railway 
ares, and the prices of tobacco, gas, electricity 
and food, in some cases by as much as sev 
hundred cent. The discontinuance of ‘govern- 
ment food subsidies was announced, although the 

vernment asked for unlimited authority on 
anuary 1 to borrow money for further parahanes 
of food and raw materials. An unofficial estimate 
for the deficit of the current half year was 100,- 
000,000,000 crowns. The official estimated 
deficit for the fiscal year 1921-22 of 165,000,000,- 
000 crowns was criticised as too optimistic and 
the deficit was placed by some economists as 
high as 400,000,000,000 crowns. There was a 
certain amount of industrial activity with a fair 
demand for products, but it was doubtful, con- 
sidering the circumstances of production, whether 
profits were being made. There were 19,000 
unemployed in Vienna in November, consisting 
inly of metal-workers (7000) and city em- 
ployees (5000). There was sufficient grain supply 
until sag aayeed 3 eae ge were 1 pi 
covering the grain supply up to Jan : 8 
cost of living was ateadily increasing. e official 
index (based on 100 for Jan. 1, 1921) had 
increased to 337 from 215 in September. 

Commerce. Total imports into Austria in 
1920 were 60,610,719 quintals (1 quintal equals 
110 pounds), and exports from Austria were 
13,175,800 quintals. The chief imports were 
grain, flour, and rice, amounting to 6,104,504 
quintals; fuel and coal, 41,644,787 quintals; 
glass and stoneware, 626,553 ii ; coal, 
181,370 ! preci while the lef exports were 
wood and manufactures thereof, 3,997,688 quin- 
tals; manufactures of textiles, 873,948 quintals; 


3,104,788 quintals. Complete figures for foreign 
trade in 1921 were not available, but the follow- 
ing table shows imports and exports for the first 
six months of 1920 and 1921, respectively: 


Period Imports, Exports, 

tons tons 
January-June, 1920............. 2,066,000 222,400 
January-June, 1921............. 3,800,000 00,000 
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Iron and steel are the most important exports 
Austria has sell, 1920 shipments 
amounted to 184, 634 tons, an advance of 109,078 
tons over the latter half of 1919. The largest 
item of export was 75,000 tons or Eis oes iron, 63,000 
tons of which were sold to Czecho-Slavakia. This 
requires comment, since the Austrian industry 
was held back by a shortage of raw material and 
the country to import a large quantity of 
manufactured articles. The reason was the 
convention with Czecho-Slovakia according to 
which Austria was required to give up pig iron in 
order to secure indis le coke. As might be 
expected from its lack of iron, Italy received Mn 
largest amount of Austria’s ‘exports, im 
31,000 tons, including 16,000 tons of finish ae 
Next came H and J lavia, with pur- 
chases to the amount of 16, and 14, 000 tons, 
respectively. to their comparative dearth 
of industrial plants and comparative abundance 
of food they are the natural complements of 
Austria. In less degree the same is true of Poland 
and Roumania, which bought 10,000 and 7000 
tons, respectively. Iron and steel imports into 
Austria were 116,699 tons, an advance of 42,605 
tons over the latter half of 1919. Of this quantity, 
57,000 tons came from Czecho-Slovakia, of which 
the largest item was 26,000 tons of finished manu- 
factures. The Austrian market was made favor- 
able for Czecho-Slovakian sellers through the 
wor of the commercial convention already 
refe to. The rpaen item of 41,000 tons from 
gig consisted mainly of pig iron, brought 

lace the export of this commodity to 
Grech lov. 

A new commercial treaty was signed on Septem- 
ber 30 between Austria and Roumania, in which 
each party agreed practically to give the other 
the most-favored-nation treatment. 

Finance. The budget for 1920-1921 indicated 
an expenditure of 33,194,000,000 crowns as 
compared with 16, 873,000,000 in 1919-1920, and 
the deficit was 12, 539, 000, 000 crowns, an increase 
of 1,960,000,000 over the preceding year. On 
Jan 11 the government declared itself at the 
end of its resources and informed the Allied 
Powers that it was ready to retire, January 15, 
and give the administration of the country over 
to the Reparations Commission. Thereupon the 
Supreme Council invited the Austrian govern- 
ment to send representatives to a conference on the 
subject of financial relief. This conference was 


held, March 12, but aside from ressions of 
will on the ‘part of the Allies nothing definite 
came of it. According to the budget figures for 


the fiscal year, 1921-1922, announced by the 
finance minister, N ovember 8, the deficit was 
about 165,000,000,000 crowns, which was three 
times as large an estimate as had been made in t 
July. Even this was criticised by economists as 
too low; and according to a well-known Aus- 
trian economic writer, the real deficit was about 
an 000,000,000. The public debt according 

"the figures published, November 8, was 
667, 745,000,000 crowns which included the old 
Austro-Hungarian debt as well as the debts of 
the present government. The old debt amounted 
to 144,700,000,000 paper crowns. Measures of 
financial reorganization were undertaken by the 
Austrian government in a peme with the 
Finance Committee of the gue of Nations. 
The main points in the plan of reorganization 
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were as follows: Equalization of income and 
expenditure so as to avoid further deficit; regula- 
tion and reform of the currency to prevent further 
depreciation; reductions as soon as possible of the 
state contributions for the cheapening of the cost 
of provisions; reduction of the personnel of the 
»vernment service. The government urged the 
ce Committee of the League to procure 

the foreign credits n for providing food- 
stuffs. As means of preventing depreciation of the 
crown, it declared its. readiness to give the ex- 
clusive right to issue notes to a new bank which 
should be founded in part with foreign capital. 
By October the crown had depreciated to such an 
extent as to be practically Ais odes and offers 


of 3400 crowns for a dollar were rted in 
Vienna during October, the normal alae of the 
crown being five to the dollar. The effect on 


business was destructive. As in the case of 

peace there was an influx of foreigners seekin 
rofit by the fall of exchange before it had 
uced its effect upon the prices of goods. For 


; few days trade on the stock exchange was 
sus ded 
MMUNICATIONS. The railways of Austria 


had a total length of 6940 kilometres, most of 
them state-owned and under government 
control. The expenditures for the rotted) 
according to the 1921 budget, amounted 
17,000,000,000 crowns of whic 8, 000,000,000 
were for wages; and the receipts to only 7,800,- 
000,000, the deficit being due to the drop in the 
value of the crown. Owing to the loss of ships 
and barges d the war, the Danube river 
transportation which before the war was im- 
portant had virtually ceased to exist. 

Army. For the. states of Austria-Hungary 
before the war, see p Year Booxs. At 
the end of the war the whole military system had 

collapsed, but a defense force was created in 1919 
with a strength of about 34,000 men. By the 
terms of the treaty of Saint Germain, compulsory 
military service was abolished, and the Austrian 
army was limited to 30,000 officers and men. 
It was further provided that no mobilization 
measure agg be taken, and that police officers, 
alegre as - should’ be kept down to the 
imit of 1913. For further details, see preceding 
Yar Boox. 

GOVERNMENT. Portions of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire began to split off and declare 
their independence in October, 1918, and what 
had been the Empire was in the course of the 
next few months divided among the separate 
states of pasta Bunge , Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia. On the p amation of the Austrian 
Republic, Nov. 12, 1918, the National Assembly 
: pointed a provisional cabinet, and provided for 

e election of a National Constituent Assembly. 
This body was elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, Feb. 16, 1919, and set to work on the 
drafting of a constitution which was published, 
Feb. 15, 1920, and went into force, Nov. 10, 1920. 
Executive power was vested in a resident, 
chosen for four years, and not eligible for re- 
election more than once; and in a ministry, 
responsible to the assembly. tive power 
was vested in an assembly, elected for four years 
by popular vote; and an upper house elected by 
the provincial diets in p reporees to the popula- 
tion, this upper bonse ving only ay ora 
powers. The new constitution declared Austria 
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a democratic republic, composed of seven prov- 
inces and the city of Vienna; abolished all 
pares: ; and gran rights to all citizens. 
e president and the ministry at the ning of 
1921 were as follows: At the g of 1921 the 
President of the Republic was Michael Hain- 
isch, and the ministry was constituted as follows: 
Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Michael ac Vice-Chancellor and Minister 
of oes al 
ouard Heinl Social Insurance, 


Dr. Alfred Grinberger; Intetior and 
War, Walter Breisky; Railways, Dr. Karl Pesta. 

German Unrry. After the Armistice the 
element in Austria which agitated for union with 
Germany gave the Allied Powers much concern 
and caused especial alarm in France where 
various rumors were constantly circulating in 
regard to it. On April 14 the Allied representa- 
tives demanded that the Austrian government 
should suppress oa tation to this end under pain 
of the withdra of the Allied proposals for 
financial relief. 

Timo. There were frequent re 
archist movements in the Aieiabins 
in October, according to 
monarc was already in considerable 
strength there. It was said that the inhabitants 
desired an independent republic in nce with 
Bavaria and that a considerable element favored 
the restoration of the Wittelsbach d : 
that bodies of troops had been recently 
moved from Bavaria into the province. There 
was much alarm in Switzerland over this danger 
in their neighborhood. In the Swiss parliament 
the government declared that if Austria should 
lose the Tirol, the Austrian province of Vorarlberg 
ought to have the right to decide its own destiny. 
In that case it was expected that the latter prov- 
ince would vote to join Switzerland, because at a 
referendum taken on that subject in May, 1919, 
81 per cent of the votes favored union with witzer- 
land. On that occasion the Swiss government 
refused the offer lest it might complicate the 
European difficulties. 

BURGENLAND. In October representatives of 
Austria and Hungary had agreed, in the presence 
of the Italian Foreign Minister acting as mediator, 
on a plebiscite at  Odenb and certain other 
centres in B d to decide whether they 
would join Austria or Hungary. This was held 
toward the end of the year. See Hunaary. 

OTHER EvENTs. On May 29 it was announced 
in the press that Salzburg had cast 90 per cent of 
its votes in favor of union with Germany. In 
September it appeared from ne per accounts 
that an American syndicate under les H. Sabin 
had acquired the estate of Archduke Frederick. 

AU -HUNGARY. See Navau ProGRress. 

AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA. An 
st pr Ne founded in 1912 for providing 
mutual assistance in the technicalities and diffi- 
culties o J benermae and copyrighting. Con- 
fidential Ormation is supplied its members 

regarding managers, producers, etc. Recently 
the League was divided into four Guilds to sim- 
plify its operation. They act separately but are 
subject to the government and disciplme of the 
League. The total membership at the close of 
1921 was 1822, divided among the Guilds as 


orts of mon- 
l and early 
press dispatches, the 
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follows: The American Dramatists, 250; The 
Authors’ Guild, 156; The Guild of Free Lance 
Artists, 253, and The Screen Writers’ Guild, 130. 
Membership is limited to persons of recognized 
eae in the literary or artistic professions. 
An Authors’ Fund is maintained for the purpose 
of providing aid to those working in the fields 
reali by the League who may be in need 
hrough illness, age, or ortune. The annual 
ene in 1921 was held in April; also in Novem- 
ber, due to a change of constitution which makes 
the fiscal year begin October 1. Previous 
residents of the e are Rex Beach and 
inston Churchill. ollo are the officers 
for 1921: President, Jesse Lynch Williams; Vice- 
President, hanning Pollock; Secreta -Treaa- 
urer, Eric Schuler. Officers of the Guilds are: 
American Dramatists, en ident; 
Percival Wilde, Secretary The hithors! Guild: 
President, Louis Joseph h’ Vance; Sec Secretary, Ellis 
Parker Butler. The Guild of Free Lance Artists: 
a ae C. B. Falls; Secretary and Treasurer, 

F. G. Cooper; The Screen Writers’ Guild: Presi- 
dent, Frank E. Woods; Secretary, Dwight Cleve- 
land. Headquarters "of the Screen Writers’ 
Guild are 671 18 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
Calf. Headquarters of The League are main- 
tained at 22 East 17th Street, New York City. 
The managing secretary was Luise M. Sillcox. 

AUTOMOBILES. be! 1921 was certainly 
one for readjustment in the automobile industry 
and conditions were very different from those of 
previous years. Naturally the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the farmers and many other 
elements of the country was apparent, and there 
was a decline in prices which became very marked 
late in the year, when a number of manufacturers 
announced their prices and styles for the spring 
of 1922. While profits in the motor industry in 
1921 had been small, or even absent in some 
cases, yet there was in general a cleaning out of 
high inventories and adjustment of finances and 
more ney and efficient conditions of production 
were established. These seemed to indicate a 
stabilising of the industry so that it would be 
ready for a steady demand and particularly for a 
larger export business. Of course the use of the 
motor car for passengers was absolutely established, 
but there were important developments in the 
field of motor busses and motor transport of 
freight. Here it was believed that ck rebate 
would bring about a more efficient handling of 
passengers and goods in connection with steam 
and electric railways, particularly at terminals, 
though as it was in 1921 over 1,200,000,000 tons 
of freight were handled by motor trucks. 

By the end of 1921 the number of automobiles - 
registered in the United States was approximately 
10,000,000, of which 9,000,000 were motor cars 
and 1. 000, 000 motor ‘trucks. With 1 ,680,000 
new cars added in 1921 it was estimated that the 
replacements would amount to about 1,400,000 
cars. 


REGISTRATION OF CARS AND TRUCKS BY STATES 
1920 


Passenger 
State care Trucks Total 
registered istered registration 
in 1920 tn 1980 1990 
Alabama............... 61,041 12,696 74,637 
IZOMB... 2 ee 9,868 4733 34,601 
ASEBNOGR SS. oce eck ices eukew » ¥6aGS 59,082 


AUTOMOBILES 
REGISTRATION OF CARS AND TRUCKS BY S8TATES 
1920—Continued 
Paasenger 
State cars Trucks Total 
regi. registered ‘ } 

in 1920 tn 1920 1920 
California.............. 534,814 34,078 568,892 
Colorado. .............. 121,506 7749 129,255 
Connecticut............ 95,123 24,011 119,134 
Delaware............... coves cecens 18,300 
District of Columbia. .... 29,131 5030 ' 34,161 
Florida.............008. 466 10,448 73,914 
Georgia................ 134,000 12,000 146,000 
TBO fs orien 8 Geeeee 50,861 
Illinois. .............0.. 504,250 64,674 568,924 
Indiana................. 300,226 32,841 333,067 
LOWE io A ee eee 407,578 29,800 437,378 
Kansas... .......0..0.02 cee eee tee eee 294,159 
Kentucky............... 99,437 13,246 112,683 
Louisiana............... ,000 7000 73,000 
Maine.................. 65,305 7512 2,907 
Maryland............... 87,625 15,216 102,841 
Massachusetts........... 223,112 1, 274,498 
Mic eevee rile pete ty tat 366,946 45,771 412,717 
Mi OCR cine ew Weeds eeewe ~~ geeed * 324,166 
Mississippi Ry ee ee eee ene 63,721 4765 68,486 
MiSSOUT 65.6 bsorssceia abet: eleees 207 ,008 
Montana............... 59,450 1200 60,650 
Nebraska............... 200, 19,000 219,000 
Nevada... 0.0... cece cece ele ee ee 10,464 
New Hampshire......... 30,240 0 34,680 
New Jersey............. 204,125 23,612 227,737 
New Mexico............ .00055 ue ewes 22,100 
New York.............. 521,417 148,873 670,290 
North Carolina.......... 127,405 13,455 140,860 
North Dakota........... ..000- 000 uu eeee .840 
Pete ee rene thn re 538,000 83,300 621,390 
Oklahoma.............. 204,300 8580 212,880 
Bee eres eee | Aart 103,790 
Pennsylvania .§21, 48,329 570,164 
Rhode Ialand............ 40,914 9563 50,477 
South Carolina.......... 0.2... 00 wee eee 93,843 
South Dakota........... 112,589 7806 120,395 
Tennessee............... 90,214 11,638 101,852 
LOERB oo cc ne bth ce LGA Oe Re!  “eaiad 427 ,693 
GOR eh iceree keene ada 37,060 5556 616 
Vermont et erctebiere danact nado 28,709 2916 31,625 
V 1 eee eee 101,800 13,670 115,470 
Was aan Spey se Cran 144,131 789 173,920 

West Bild a iin baste 69,862 10,802 } 
begining s Biens opie Sapa 277,093 6,205 203,298 
Wyoming.............0. ceuee ewe eee 23,926 
Grand Totals. ..... 0.0.0.0... ccc cece eee 9,211.206 


* For three-year period ending Dec. 31, 1920. 


For the first 10 months of 1921 the total 
registration reported was 10,259,164 or a net 
increase of 1,069,702 cars and trucks over 12 
months in 1920. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its general manager, Alfred Reeves, 
conservatively estimated the production of motor 
cars and trucks in 1921 at 1,680,000, which 
represented a decrease from the 1920 production 
of 24 per cent. This production embraced 
1,535,000 cars and 145,000 trucks. The wholesale 
value of cars and trucks produced in 1921, $1,222,- 
350,000, showed a decrease from 1920 value of 45 
per cent. The wholesale value of the motor cars 
produced in 1921 was $1,088,100,000, while the 
value of motor trucks was $134,250,000. The 
hla wholesale price of a motor car in 1921 
was $702 as compared with $897 in 1920. The 
average wholesale price of a motor truck in 
1921 was $968 as compared with $1273 in 1920. 
_ In 1921 the automobile industry, which had 
just rounded out twenty-eight years from the 
first car made in 1893, was ranked by the Bureau 
of the Census third among American manufac- 
tures; slaughtering and packing held first place 
then came steel, and in a very respectable third 
position, automobiles, though among finished 
products the automobile industry stood first. In 
1921 manufacturers and owners of automobiles 
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paid are taxes amounting to $228,759,000, 
of which the Federal government received $115,- 
546,000 and there was paid to state governments 
in license fees $108,213,000. In addition there 
was paid in miscellaneous taxes $5,000,000. 

According to the annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, the automo- 
tive manufacturers and accessory manufacturers 
paid $115,546,000 in sales taxes to the govern- 
ment, representing sales by them of $2,446, 125,000. 
The sales taxes were divided as follows: Passenger 

$64,388,000; accessories, $39,518,000, and 
trucks $11,640,000. The total amount was well 
distributed over the entire country and proved the 
healthy condition of the industry even in an off year. 

In 1921 there were 105 motor car factories and 
140 motor truck factories in the United States 
located in 32 different States. The employees 
engaged in car and truck manufacture totaled 
256,000. In 1921 the passenger car dealers num- 
bered 38,216, motor truck dealers 24,488, gar- 
ages 59,093, and repair shops 55,521. 

The value of exports of motor vehicles and 
parts, including engines and tires shipped from 
the United States in 1921, _ageregated $102, 
945,610. There were e ,639 motor 
cars valued at $33,712,208, and 7748 motor 
trucks valued at $11,457,616. Automobiles were 
exported ou the year to 114 different countries. 

Of the total oil output of the United States 
motor vehicles consumed 27 per cent of which 
24.6 per cent was refined in the form of line 
and 2.4 cent was lubricating oils. 1921 
the line production of the United States was 
5,360,014,000 gallons and the consumption 4,506,- 
706,900 gallons; or an increase in production over 
1920 of 9.8 per cent and an increase in consump- 
tion of 5.9 per cent. 

The relation of the rubber industry to the 
automobile was shown in the production of tires. 

Rupsper. During the year there were pro- 
duced 19,379,000 tire casings; 24,157,000 tire 
inner tubes; and 377,000 solid tires. 

The motor vehicle was no less indispensable 
to the American farm than to other industries as 
the number of farms which had automobiles on 
Jan. 1, 1920, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, was 1,979,564, or 30.7 per cent of all farms 
in the United States. These farms reported a 
total of 2,146,512 automobiles on the census 
date. More than 100,000 automobiles on farms 
in the following States were reported in 1920: 
Iowa, 177,558; Illinois, 139,090; Ohio, 128,384; 

, 111,055; Minnesota, 107,824; Texas, 
105,292; Nebraska, 104,453; and Indiana, 102,122. 
Motor trucks were reported on 131,551 farms 
in 1920, or about 2 farms out of every 100 
in the United States as a whole. The number of 
motor trucks on these farms was 139,169. At the 
end of 1921 the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce estimated that 2,850,000 motor 
cars and 150,000 motor trucks were owned by the 
farmers of the United States. Also that during 
the year 134,400,000 tons of farm products were 
handled by motor transport. 

Motor bus transportation figured in 1921 on a 
larger scale than ever, it being estimated that 
there were about 20,000 motor buses in operation. 
Some 12,000 schools were using motor bus trans-~ 
portation for children, while 600 cities had or- 
ganized motor bus lines. 


AVIATION 


There were 1500 organised public motor ex- 
preas lines in the United States in 1921, while 
during the year 6,000,000 head of live stock were 
transported by motor truck. On 36 street railwa 
lines motor busses were used and 12 steam rail- 
roads employed motor trucks with flanged wheels 
on regular tracks. 

DeatTus From AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN 1920. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, during 
the year 1920 there were 9103 deaths resulting 
from accidents caused by automobiles and other 
motor vehicles, excluding motorcycles, as re- 
corded within the death-registration area of the 
United States, which area contains 82 per cent 
of the total population. This number represented 
death rate of 10.4 per 100,000 population, as against 
9.4 in 1919, 9.1 in 1918, 8.9 in 1917, 7.3 in 1916, 
and 5.8 in 1915. Between 1915 and 1920, there- 
fore, the death rate per 100,000 population from 
motor-vehicle accidents and injuries increased by 
about four-fifths. | 

The actual number of deaths resulting from 
motor-vehicle accidents in the 25 States from 
which data for 1915 were available increased from 
3571 in that year to 7433 in 1920, the rate of 
increase sae epee r cent. During the same 
period, according to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the number of registrations of automobiles, 
motor trucks, and commercial motor vehicles in 
the same States increased from 1,767,055 to 
6,085,150, the rate of increase being 244.4 per 
cent. The death rate per 1000 motor vehicles 

in use in the 25 States in question decreased from 
2 in 1915 to 1.2 in 1920, being only three-fifths 
as great in the later as in the earlier year. 
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Racine Evzgnts. Roscoe Sarles and Tommy 
Milton were the leading automobile drivers of the 
year. Sarles won the Uniontown race of 225 miles 
and the Santa Rosa race of 150 miles. Milton was 
victor in the Indianapolis 500-mile classic and in the 
250-mile contest held at Tacoma. At Indianapolis | 
he drove his Frontenac at the rate of 89.62 miles 
an hour, or slightly under the record time of 89. 
84. Jimmy hen ag! added to his fame by win- 

ing the French Grand Prix race and estab- 
lishing a new world speed record in the San Car- 
los race at San Francisco where he averaged 
110 6:10 miles an hour for the 250 miles. 

AVIATION. See Aisronavrics. 

AYRES, SrepHen Cooper. Oculist, died, 
September 2. He was born at Troy, Ohio, June 5, 
1840, graduated at Miami University in 1861, 
and at the Medical College of Ohio in 1864, and 
served in the Civil War first as a private in an 
Ohio regiment and later as medical cadet, 1863, 
and as assistant-surgeon 1864 in the regular army. 
He afterwards practiced medicine at Cincinnati 
where he was a lecturer at the Cincinnati Hospital 
and a professor in the Medical College of Ohio, 


afterwards the University of Cincinnati. 
AZACARATE, SeNor Tomas pg. See NECROL- 
o@y. 


AZERBAIJAN. A portion of Trans-Caucasia, 
consisting mainly of the two former Russian 
provinces of Baku and Yelisavetpol, bounded on 
the east by the Caspian Sea, on the north by 
the Caucasus and Daghestan, on the west by 
Georgia and Armenia, and on the south by Persia, 
with an area of about 40,000 square miles, but 
claiming additional territory which would bring 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
Deaths and death rates from accidents caused by automobiles, motor trucks, and commercial motor vehicles in the regis- 


tration area (exclusive of Hawaii), in the registration States, and 


in 66 cites in 1920.* 


Area Number of deaths Rate per 100,000 population 
1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 19816 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 
Registration ATOR oieie eee kc ches eee 9103 7968 7424 6677 5193 3978 10.4 9.4 9.1 89 7.3 5.8 
ration States *................ 8878 7771 7211 6021 4737 3589 10.3 9.3 9.1 8.6 7.1 5.6 
CalifOrnitvc soos oesin Sek ccdenae $45 734 647 533 554 478 4i1i1 21.1 19.2 16.3 17.6 15.7 14.0 
Colorado. ....... 0. ccc ccc cece eevee 117 +118 119 93 71 53 12.4 12.7 13.0 10.3 8.0 6.1 
Connecticut... 0.0... 00... cee eens 218 207 183 192 171 ~+# 106 15.6 15.1 13.7 14.6 13.3 8.4 
Delaware... 0.0... cece ccc eee 22 23 #6 { } 9.8 10.4 1 t 
PlOMGRs 6005 os oa Ses bio eae 104 58 T 10.6 6.1 
RUG 6 eo 5 estas Ss ek se eee Bek wees 728 522 464 T t 11.2 8.1 7.3 t 
DiGi AG 65s ies shee eR 248 187 177 ~=201 169 125 8.4 6.4 6.1 7.0 5.9 4.4 
sly BO Srucilone ie ian auacateneteie in le Gok se 155 9g8 120 106 92 45 8.7 56 7.3 6.1 5.3 2.6 
Kentucky... ....... 0... ec ccc eee 85 71 92 63 41 39 3.5 2.9 3.8 2.6 1.7 1.7 
Louisiana... 2.0.0... ce eee 90 57 762~C<CxT t t 6.0 3.2 43 tft t ft 
Wein: 52555 Sie eS eee 43 45 41 31 35 21 5.6 6.9 5.4 4.1 4.6 2.8 
Maryland............. ccc cece eeecee 142 153 = 161 137 76 60 9.7 10.6 11.3 9.7 5.5 4.4 
Massachusetts................ 02000 454 524 476 382 304 265 11.7 wae | 12.6 10.2 8.3 7.3 
Michigan............. 0... c cee eees 419 318 255 327 255 188 11.3 8. 7.2 9.5 7.6 5.7 
i BA coeds Bae eae 65 eevee es 178 «171 183 161 143 85 7.4 7.2 7.8 7.0 63 3.8 
Mississippi. 5... sce ccte ec cece s. 39 41 ft t + t 2.2 2.3 ft t t t 
TMBOUT cS Sarees thse Ae aw See 231 244 +239 2290 187 ~=# 122 6.8 -7.2 7.1 68 56 3.6 
Montana... 2... . cc ccc ccc eee 45 44 64 59 42 31 8.1 8.1 12.3 11.7 8.6 6.6 
Nebraska... ..........0.cc ccc cecees 104 st ft t t t 8.0 ft t t t t 
New Hampshire.................... 50 38 21 34 30 26 11.3 8.6 4&8 7.7 68 5.9 
New Jersey. ....... 0... ccc ccc eee 405 424 388 343 245 192 12.7 13.6 12.7 11.4 8.4 6.7 
New York... 0... .. ccc cece cece eee 1410 1354 1240 1084 836 692 13.5 13.1 12.2 10.8 8.4 7.1 
North Carolina..................00- 133 104 79 65 54 16 §.2 4.1 3.2 26 2.2 0.7 
NNO scticcs Shed Sees ceo he ate sets 717 ~=— 631 650 605 438 £316 12.38 11.1 11.6 11.0 8.1 6.0 
Eig See iced hah ee eres ek ale ieee ites 87 70 66 t t Tt 11.0 9.0 8.6 t ft t 
Pennsylvania.............. 0c cee 1042 818 853 812 658 466 11.9 9.4 10.0 9.6 7.9 5.7 
Rhode Island.................0.00. 78 87 68 56 53 57 12.8 14.5 11.4 9.5 9.1 9.9 
South Carolina..................... 91 73 56 30 27 + §.4 4.4 3.4 1.8 1.7 t 
Tennensee....... 0.00... eee cee 130 100 82 69 ft f §.5 4.3 3.5 3.0 ft t 
CONG ook eh at ewan ee 51 37 46 32 31 23 11.3 8.3 10.5 7.4 7.3 65.6 
Vermont... ........ 0. cc ccc cere eee 30 21 13 14 15 13 8.5 6.0 3.7 4.0 4.2 3.7 
APB 55:2 eo ee ewe be eee eee bese 97 116 98 52 62 45 42 651 43 2.3 2.8 2.1 
Washington... ......... ccc cece eens 184 148 151 117 82 105 13.6 11.0 11.4 9.0 6.4 8.4 
Wieconsin.... 2... ccc ccc cece ccc c ee 167 164 1534 127 ~= 105 69 6.3 6.3 6.0 5.0 4.2 2.8 


* Including the District of Columbia. 


t Not admitted to registration area until a later date. 


Note. For figures by cities 1915 to 1919, see YzarR Boox for 1920. 


AZERBAIJAN 


it to about 58,000 square miles; and with a popu- 
lation roughly estimated on the basis of Rus- 
sian statistics at 4,615,000, of whom 3,482,000 
were Moslems, 795,000 Armenians; the _ racial 
stock of the majority being Turk and Tartar. 
oEy ae is Baku with a population of about 


In 1920 the country, like the other Caucasian 
states, was under Soviet control, but there was a 
considerable element that struggled against it. 
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Patriotic bands were fighting for the country’s 
independence and various native bodies were 
protesting inst the Soviet government. At 
the end of October certain properties that had 
been taken away by the Soviet authorities were 
restored to their former owners. The treaty of 
October 13, signed by the government and the 
Turkish Nationalists, p the newly created 
Armenian state of Nakhitchevan under the 
protection of Azerbaijan. 


B 


BACHAUS, WitHEetm. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

BADEN. Former grand duchy of the German 
Empire, proclaimed a republic, Nov. 22, 1918; 
bounded by Bavaria on the east and ce- 
Lorraine and the Palatinate on the west; with 
an area of 5819 square miles, and a population in 
1910 of 2,142,833; estimated in 1919 at 2,208,503, 
of whom 1,051,405 were males, 1,157,098 females. 
Capital, Karlsruhe with a population in 1919 of 
135,952; ae city, Mannhein, 229,576; other 
cities with their populations: Freiburg, 87,946; 
Pforzheim, 73,839; Heidelberg, 60,831; Konstanz, 
30,119; Baden, 25,444. Elementary instruction 
is free and compulsory, and is supported by the 
state or by the communese. No aan ie were 
available than those given in the p ing YEAR 
Boox. There are two universities—at Heidelberg 
and Freiburg—and there is an academy of arts 
at Karlsruhe, besides technical and commercial 
high schools, high schools for girls, traini 
colleges for teachers, and various technical an 
special schools, 17 gymnasia, and 50 real-schulen. 

The present constitution was proclaimed 
March 21, 1919, having been framed by the 
National Assembly which met Jan. 15, 1919. Its 
main features are given in the preceding YEAR 
Boox. Executive power is vested in a cabinet 
of five ministers and four state councilors, the 
latter being without portfolios, who are all 
gata the legislature, and of whom the chief 
is Officially styled State President; and legislative 
por in a single chamber, the Landtag, elected 
or four years 1n the proportion of one member 
to about 10,000 voters. e Landtag in session 
at the beginning of 1921 was elected Jan. 15, 1919, 
and its seats were distributed as follows: Centre, 
39; Majority Socialists, 36; German Democratic 
party, 25; Conservatives, 7. The ministry or 
cabinet was made up at the beginning of 1921 as 
follows: President, and minister and justice, G. 

; social affairs and public work, A. Engler; 
interior, A. Remmele; finance, H. Kéhler; educa- 
tion, H. Hummel. Of these two were Socialists, 
two belonged to the Centre party, and one to the 
Democratic party. 

BAER, Bren. See NeEcro.oey. 

BAGOT, Ricuarp. British novelist, died in 
Westmoreland, England, December 12. His 
literary work dealt largely with Italian subjects. 
He was born in November, 1860, and was privately 
educated. In 1882-1883 he was private secretary 
to the governor of Western Australia. In 1920 he 
succeeded to the estate of his nephew, Sir Alan 
Bagot of Levens. He was the recipient of special 
honors from the Italian government on account 
of his literary and international services. i 

isstonary (1899); 

Casting of Nets (1901); The Just and the Unjust 
onna Diana (1903); Love’s Proxy (1904); 

The Passport (1905); Temptation (1907); The 
Lakes of Northern Italy (1907); Anthony Cuthbert 
(1908); The House of Serravalle (1910); My Italian 


Year (1911); The Italians of Today (1912); Dar- 
neley Place (1912); The Gods Decide (1918). 

BAHA, Aspvut, or ABDUL Bana ABBAS. er 
of the Bahai movement, died at Haifar, Syria, 
on November 28. The Bahai movement or 
Bahaism, of which he was the third t exponent 
had adherents in this country and all over the 
world. He was born in Shairaz, Persia, May 23, 
1844. At the time of his birth this religious move- 
ment was developing under the leadership of 
Mirza Ali Mohammed known as the “Bab,” 
who proclaimed the coming of a great world 
messiah. It was not a separate religion, 3o much 
as a body of rules and principles governing con- 
duct, and of fundamental ideas at the root of all 
constructive religions. Mirsa was assassinated 
in 1850. The next to take up the revelation was 
the teacher known as Baha-Ullah, who began 
his Preaching about 1869. Abdul Baha was the 
eldest son of this Bopnes and upon the latter’s 
death in 1892 became his successor as a leader of 
the movement. He was proscribed by the au- 
thorities and most of hijs life was spent either in 
prison or in exile. After the Young Turk revolu- 
tion in 1907 he was released from prison and lived 
until his death at a villa on Mount Carmel, at 
Haifar. He was found there by the invading 
British during the war and General Allenby 
provided him with a bodyguard for his protection. 

requent messages were received from him oe 
the debate over the League of Nations whic 
he did not believe would put an end to war, but 
which he considered a step in the right direction. 
He had visited the United States in 1912 where he 
was not only welcomed by the societies of Ba- 
haism that developed here, but by several 
universities including Leland Stanford, where for 
several days he was a guest. No precise figures 
for the strength of the movement in this country 
are available but a recent estimate indicated that 
in the neighborhood of New York his followers 
numbered about 1200. 

BAHAMAS. A group of West Indian islands, 
constituting the northern part of British West 
Indian colonies, and consisting of 29 islands, 661 
small islets, and more than 3000 reefs, lying off 
the southeast coast of Florida. They are of coral 
formation, and about twenty of them are in- 
habited; area 4404 square miles; population 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1918, at 59,928. e chief 
islands and their populations in 1911 were as 
follows: New Providence (13,554), containing 
the capital, Nassau; Andros (7545); Eleuthera 
(6533); St. Salvador (5072); Abaco (4463); Long 
Island (4150); Exuma (3465). In 1919 there 
were 48 government schools with 7530 pupils, 
and 16 aided schools with 1035 pupils; also schools 
maintained by the Church of England and Roman 
Catholic Church, and private schools. Fruit 
production is important, and has latterly been on 
the increase. ere are also sponge and turtle 
fisheries. The chief imports in 1919 were: Flour; 
cotton, linen, and woolen goods; spirits, wines, 
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and malt; butter, lard, Pst _ and manufactures. 
The chief exports. were: sponges, and turtle 
shell. The poey in Oe ‘calen year 1919 
amounted to £539,242, as compared with £367,180 
in the preceding year, and the exports, £382 140 
as compared with £278,171 in the preceding y ear. 
Over four-fifths of the trade has been with the 
United States. The revenue in 1919-20 was 
£204,206; the expenditures, £108,938. Governor 
at the beginning of 1921, Major Sir H. E. S. 
Cordeaux. The liquor trade gave orga oppor- 
tunity for gain to the inhabitants t had ever 
been afforded before and in Nassau other business 
was largely abandoned on account of it. The 
situation arose as a result of Prohibition in the 
United States, the American customs being 
enormous. In the summer vessels under the 
British flag were supplying the American trade 
outside the three-mile limit although there was a 
difference in the point of view of the American 


and local authorities in that , the United 
States authorities contending t they had a 
right to seize British vessels at a ce 0 


twelve miles from the shore and the British au- 


thorities denying it. 

BAIER, Vicror. American organist, died in 
New York, August 11. He was born in New York, 
July 25, ise a At the age of ten he 
musical career as chorister at Trinity Church, 
New York. Then he lived some years in Jersey 
City as.organist and choirmaster and director of 
rots a Se the public schools, returning, in 1884, 

ity Church as assistant o eae From 
1897 till his death he was principal organist 

BAIL, Josern. Painter, died in December. 
His best known works were in the e of the 
Dutch and Flemish painters and excelled in de- 
picting interiors. They were remarkable for the 


close and exact d especially his paintings 
of women. His works have been highly success- 


ful, being admired for their sober and conscien- 
tious coloring, and he was ed as among the 
first e painters of our time. He received the 
m of honor from the Salon in 1902. 


BAILEY Y, Frank Harter. Naval officer, died in 
El Paso, Texas, April 9. He was born at Cranes- 
ville Pa., in June, 1851; graduated at the Naval 
Nedeag in 1875, and rose to the rank of chief 
engineer in 1896. During the Spanish War he 


served in the Philippine Is! , and distinguished 
for eminent services in Lata e at- 
, 1908, and 


tained the rank of captain, July 1 
rear-admiral, Feb. 13, 1913, retiring on account 
e, June 29, 1913. He served for eight years 
as chief of the Bureau of Steam , an 
he = on el at that bureau during the war 
wit 

BAKER, Maes C. See NEcRo.Loey. 

BAKER, Wituiam Epoar. Civil engineer, 
died in New York City, November 7. He was 
born in Springfield, Miass., Oct. 18, 1856, and 


of 


uated in civil e ring in Lafayette Col- 
ege, Pa., in 1877. was the chief eer 
and general manager of rasveral railways and was 


one of those who opened the way for the Canadian 
Pacific, leaving some interesting notes on that 
undertaking. From Nees 1899 he was the 
General M er and C eer of the 
rae siaaae est Side Tova Railway of 

apy pi and was the eral Superintendent of 
ve anhattan Railway in New York, 1899-1902, 
introducing the electric system. He was con- 
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sulted by the British a in the construction 
of the London Und 

BALFOUR OF B IGE, ALEXANDER HuGu 
Bruce, Lorp. British peer, former cabinet 
minister, died early in July in London, England. 
He was born, June 13, 1849, educated at Eton 
and Oxford and was Secretary of the Board of 
Trade 1889-92. From 1892 to 1895 he was chair- 
man of the London Water Supply Commission 
but when the Unionist party returned to power in 
1895 became Secretary for Scotland. He retired 
from the Ministry in 1903 owing to his opposition 
to the measures of fiscal reform proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

BALKAN STATES. The states which make 
up the Balkan ula in ae Europe 
and west of the gean sea. See ALBANIA, 
Buiearia, CzEcHo-SLovakiA, GREECE, JUGO- 
Suavia, RouMANIA, TURKEY, and also the article 
bey red N op wk ia 

ECROLOGY. 

BALLIVIAN, MANUEL VICENTE. Bolivian 
scientist and civil official, died A t 7. He was 
one of the best known and madet Lightly esteemed 
public men of the country. He was born at 

quipa, Peru, June 16, 1848, of a Bolivian 
y temporarily staying ‘there and was educated 


his in Bolivia and in Europe. After serving in 1875 


as secretary to the president he was appointed to 
serve on a commission of exploration in the 
northwestern part of the country. He was next 
placed in charge of the newly established Bureau 
of Statistics and Immigration. When the De- 
parenent of Colonization and Agriculture was 
ormed in 1904 he was ceo minister for the 
four-year term. hrough his efforts as a 
collector the Natio Misa at La Pas was 
established. He was the chief of the Bolivian 
delegation to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 

ncisco. He was well known to American 
travelers aris his ed nerd He seer 
various works on exploration, geo y, an 
the history of Bolivia. om 

BALLOONS. See A#RONADTICS. 

BALTIC PROVINCES. The name applied 
to the three former provinces of the Russian 
empire in the region of the Baltic sea: Courland, 
Livonia, and Eethonia, which during the war 
were under German control. The Geena 
evacuation was completed at the end of 1919. 
Meanwhile steps had been taken toward the 
organization of the new republic of Latvia and 
Esthonia out of parts of the region, the area 
including Courland and the southern part of 
Livonia, and the latter including Esthonia and 
the northern part of Livonia. By the end of 1920 
the new states had nm reco by several 
of the Powers, but ab during that year and the 
follo ce and the United States were 
withholding recognition on the ground that they 
formed an integral Leah of territory which should 
belong to a pro constituted Russian state. 
In 1921 the new Ge states were to 
an alliance for the protection of their interests 
with Finland and Poland, in spite of the fact that 
the relations between "Lithuania and Poland 
continued to offer difficulties. In 1920-21 many 
conferences were held for this purpose. Nothing 
resulted in 1920, but during the current year the 
conferences took on a more ite c er. 
In the autumn the Lithuanian heen minister 
invited the representatives of onia and 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


Latvia to a conference in Kovno and after this 
meeting a second conference was at the 
instance of the Poles, to be held at Warsaw. The 
Finnish government was invited to send a repre- 
sentative. The question before them was that 
of a border-state league, comprising Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, and Poland. See 
EstHonta, Latvia, Lirauanta, and War oF 
THE NATIONS. 

BALTIMORE, MD. See GARBAGE AND REFUSE 


DISPOSAL. 

BANCROFT, Lapy, born Maris Erriz WILTON. 
British actress, died at Folkestone, May 22. 
She was born in 1840 and after acting at pro- 
fessional theatres appeared at the Lyceum in 
1856. For several years after that she confined 
herself to burlesque. In 1865 she started a small 
theatre on her own account and played in it with 
extraordinary success in the play called Society, 
which had a long run, and which marked the 
tendency toward a more realistic style of drama. 
She married Squire Bancroft in 1867, who after- 
wards became a baronet. She appeared in 
several other plays by Robertson and made a 

t success in an elaborate revival of The 

or Scandal. She was one of the most 

i comediennes of her time. She wrote a 

number of novels. and a volume of stage remi- 
niscences in collaboration with her husband. 

BANK CLEARINGS. ANCIAL REVIEW. 
BANKS AND BANKING. See FINANCIAL 
REVIEW. 

BAPTISTS. This denomination is composed 
of three main Soups: The Northern Convention, 
the Southern Convention, and the National Con- 
vention (colored). The report for 1921 shows 4 
total membership of 7,943,331, as compared with 
7,646,746 the year previous; 59,744 churches 
and 42,088 ordained ministers. In the Northern 
Convention there were 8409 -churches, 8566 
ordained ministers and 1,253,878 church members. 
The Southern branch had 29,551 churches, 15,551 
ordained ministers, and an enrollment of 3,434,246. 
The National N egro Convention had 20,4868 
churches, 17,103 ministers, and a membership 
of 3,116,325. Sunday Schools in the Northern 
Convention num 7162 with an enrollment 
of 984,011; in the Southern Convention, 19,267 
schools and 1,872,457 enrollment; and the Na- 
tional Negro Convention 17,476 schools with 
947,116 enrollment. Statistics for the Canadian 
Branch showed 1302 churches, 868 ministers, 
138,882 membership, and 1200 Sunday Schools 
with enrollment of 109,834. _Forei 
Baptist bodies include the Swedish, Danish, 
French, Italian, Finnish, American Magyar 
(Hungarian), Norwegian, Czecho-Slovak, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian Baptist Conferences and 
Unions, and several uno ized groups of foreign- 
speaking Baptists. In addition there are several 
other smaller branches of the denomination, 
among which may be mentioned the following: Gen- 
eral Six Principle Baptists, Seventh-Day Baptists 
Free Will Baptists (Bullockites), Free Will 
Poe Macular A irre Ba — Sepa 

aptists, ar Baptists, Uni aptists, 
Duck River and Kindred Associations (Baptist 
Churches of Christ), Primitive Baptists, Colored 
Primitive Baptists, and Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Baptists. All of these have se te organizations 
and carry on extensive missionary work. The 
denomination proper carries on its missionary 
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work thro special boards of the various 
branches. Total contributions to the church from 
all sources amounted to $59,784,843 in 1921. The 
denomination maintained 13 theological semin- 
aries, 9 training schools, 65 universities and 
colleges, 30 junior colleges, and 159 academies, 
institutes, and seminaries, 98 institutions for 
negroes, 2 Indian schools, and 8 educational 
institutions in Canada. 

World statistics of the denomination given in 
the British Baptist Handbook for 1921 show 
there are in the Americas, including Mexico and 
the West Indies, 60,702 churches, 42,471 ministers, 
and a total membership of 8,020,714. European 

show 5231 churches, 3658 ministers, and 
,128 communicants; Asia, 2457 churches, 
1793 ministers, and 252,892 communicants; 
Africa, 543 churches, 571 ministers, and 28,372 
communicants; and Australasia, 393 churches, 
319 mini and 30,888 communicants. The 
grand totals for the world are 69,326 churches, 
48,812 ministers, and membership of 8,965,995. 

BAPTISTS, Frez. This denomination was 
still in the process of full organic union with the 
Baptists of the North. Its General Conference 

only a legal existence for the purpose of wind- 
ing up property and other interests. It was not 
functioning in any ecclesiastical way. 

BAR ASSOCIATION, American. An associa- 
tion organized in 1878 for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the science of jurisprudence, promoting the 
administration of justice and uniformity of legis- 
lation and of judicial decision throughout the 
nation, and upholding the honor of the legal pro- 
fession. Its meeting in 1921 was held at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Au 31 to September 2, in joint 
session with the Ohio State Bar Association. 
Acting President Hampton L. Carson of Pennsyl- 
vania presided and in opening the session asked 
that the members rise and stand for a moment in 
silence as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
late President, William A. Blount. The secre- 
tary’s report was read and showed there were 
11,941 active and 18 honorary members at the 
date of the publication of the 1920 report. Since 
then there have been 306 deaths and resignations 
and 4446 new active members proposed and 
elected by the Executive Committee. The 
membership includes representatives of all States, 
of the District of Columbia and of Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. There were 49 State 
bar associations then in existence, includi 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia, also 
local bar associations of which there is record. 
The president’s address was delivered by the 
Hon. James M. Beck, Solicitor-General of the 
United States on ‘The Spirit of Lawlessness,” in 
which he inquired into the causes of a revolt 
against authority. He furnished statistics to 
show an un ented growth in crimes, and 
referred to Pope Benedict’s statement that five 
plagues were afflicting humanity: the present 
challenge to authority, an unp ented hatred of 
man for man, an abnormal aversion to work, an 
excessive thirst El paride and a gross material- 
ism. He attributed much to the submergence of 
the individual into the group or class as a result 
of our modern mechanical civilization. At the 
second session, President Giddings of the Ohio 
State Bar Association, introduced Attorney- 
General Harry M. Pauenerty: who spoke on t 
“Respect for Law.’’ He mentioned some of the 
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problems confronting the Department of Justice 
and explained the principles on which they were 
decided. At the third session, the Hon. John W. 
Davis addressed the association on ‘Our Brethren 
Overseas,” and Sir John A. Simon, former 
attorney-general of England on “Our Common 

eritance of Law.” President Carson delivered 
a tribute to the memory of Hon. Edward ah se 
White, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; he spoke of his life and 
notable work as chief justice. A tribute was also 
paid to Hon. William Alexander Blount, President 
of the Bar Association, who died at Balti- 
more, Md., at the of 69 years. At the fourth 
session the reports of the various committees were 
heard. Speeches were made at the fifth session 
by Senator Charles S. Thomas of Colorado, on 
“Without a Friend,” by Dr. R. Masujima, Presi- 
dent of the International Bar Association of 
Tokyo, Japan, and by Mr. T. Yamamato, a 
delegate from the Japan Bar Association. At this 
meeting resolutions were adopted condemning 
the conduct of Kenesaw M. Landis as derogatory 
to the dignity of the bench and undermining 
public confidence in the independence of the 
judiciary, in engaging in private employment 
while holding the position of a federal judge. 
Other addresses were made at this meeting and 
considerable discussion had on the subject of 
“Aviation” and the laws of aéronautics. Luther Z. 
Roeser of Georgia, spoke on the “Illegal Enforce- 
ment of Criminal Law,’’ at the final session, as 
well as Marcus A. Kavanaugh of Illinois on the 
“Adjustment of Penalties,’ and Charles S. 
Whitman of New York on “Unenforceable Law.” 

The treasurer’s report showed assets amounting 
to $12,766.48. The American Bar Association 
Journal is the official organ of the association. 
Complete minutes of the eer meetings are 
publighed in book form. he officers in 1921 
were: President, William A. Blount, Pensacola, 
Fla; secretary, W. Thomas Kem Balti- 
more, Md.; and treasurer, Frederick E. Wadhamas, 
Albany. Headquarters are maintained at 901 
Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

B ADOS. The most westerly of the Car- 
ibbean islands, forming a colony of Great Britain, 
and lying to the west of the Windward islands, 
with a length of 21 miles and a breadth of 14 
miles; area, 166 iss a miles; population (1911) 
171,893; estimated, Dec. 31, 1919, 200,368 
Capital and chief city, Bridgetown, 16,648. 
Figures for revenue, expenditure, exports, and 
ae rts in pounds sterling for 1919-20 were as 
ollows: 


PROVGNUG 5 is Seren ates Wa eet eee 420,136 
Rexpendituresc.ocicenen danas hea ead in ee beet aed 351,851 
TS DOMUN oe 6 each ha Sis Se eects eee oe ee eee 305 


Imports... _.............. ARO Cie anaes 3,893,458 


The public debt in 1919-20 was £530,000. The 
executive power is vested in a governor with an 
executive council, and an executive committee; 
the legislative power, in a legislative council of 
nine members appointed by the King, and a 


house of assembly of 24 members elected by the 
people annually. Governor at the inning o 
1921 was Lieutenant Colonel Sir C. R. M. O’Brien. 


BARCLAY, Fiorence L. British novelist 
ied, March 10. She was born Dec. 2, 1862, and 
wrote The Wheels of Time (1908); The Rosary 
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(1909); The Mistress of Shenstone (1910); The 
Following of the Star (1911); Through the Postern 
Gate (1912); The U; Tree (1912); The Broken 
Halo (1913); The Wall of Partition (1914); My 
Heart’s Right There (1914); In Hoc Vince (1915); 
The White Ladies of Worcester (1917); Returned 
Empty (1920). 

B R, WHARTON. Financier and author, 
died, April 8 at Philadelphia, Pa. He was born 
at Philadelphia, May 1, 1846, and during the 
Civil War aided in organizing a regiment of 
colored troops; after the war graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1866. He was a 
member of the banking firm of Barker Brothers 
and company, Philadelphia. In 1879 he was 
special financial agent for the United States in 
Russia and he was afterwards an adviser to the 
Russian government on the development of coal 
and iron resources. In 1887 he obtained from the 
Chinese government important railway and other 
concessions which were subsequently withdrawn 
and he was later in correspondence with the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement which 
afterwards resulted in establishing a republic in 
China. He published a weekly devoted to social- 
economic and political discussion in Pennsylvania. 
Down to 1896 he was a Republican, but turned 
Populist and was the Populist nominee for 
President in 1900. He was regarded as an author- 
ity on Far Eastern affairs and was widely informed 
in bh to all public questions, especially those 
of public finance. ; 

BARLEY. The barley production in 1921 of 
28 countries as reported to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, amounted to 
937,488,000 bu., representi an increase of 
2.9 per cent over the total production of the same 
countries in 1920. The yields of the principal 
producing countries were as follows: Spain 
94,487,000 bu., Japan 89,900,000 bu., Germany 
82,348,000 bu., Roumania 64,952,000 bu., 
Canada 64,253,000 bu., Poland 53,306,000 bu., 
Algeria 50,496,000 bu., Czecho-Slovakia 47,365,- 
000 bu., England and Wales 44,242,000 bu., and 
France including Alsace-Lorraine 37,805,000 bu. 
A striking feature of the year was the large in- 
crease in yield over the preceding year secured in 
parts of northern Africa. The crop of Algeria was 
over 5 1/3 times and that of Tunis over 4 1/3 
times the production of 1920 which was accounted 
for mainly by a larger yield per acre. The harvest 
of 1920-21 in South America gave a return of over 
11,000,000 bu. in Argentina, the largest crop ever 
produced there, and of 5,385,000 bu. in Chile. 

In many countries barley production has been 
much reduced since the inning of the war in 
Europe. For instance, the average yield for the 
5 years 1909-13 was over 150,000,000 bu. in 
Germany, about 50,000,000 in France and Alsace- 
Lorraine; 50,000,000 bu. in Great Britain and over 
400,000,000 bu. in the former Russian Empire, 
which was the leading barley produit country 
of the world. With Russian agriculture dis- 
organized and famine conditions prevailing in that 
country the United States has taken first rank in 
the production of this crop. 

As estimated by the U. S. Department of 


f Agriculture, the crop of 1921 amounted to 151,- 


181,000 bu. from an area of 7,240,000 acres, the 
average yield per acre being 20.9 bu. In 1920 the 
yield was 189,332,000 bu., the area 7,600,000 
acres and the average acre yield 24.9 bu. The 
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average farm value on Dec. 1, 1921, was 42.2 cts. 
per bu. and on this basis the total value of the crop 
was $63,788,000. In 1920 when the corresponding 
bushel value was 71.3 cts. the total crop value 
amounted to $135,083,000, and in 1919 with the 
bushel value at 120.6 cts. the total value reached 
$178,080,000. The principal barley producing 
States in 1920 mentioned in the decreasing order 
of production were—California, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Kansas, and Wiscon- 
sin. These six States produced approximately 
70 per cent of the country’s crop. 
ARD, Epwarp CuestTer. Geologist 

and geographer, died at Washington, D. C., 
February 5. He was born in New York City, 
Nov. 13, 1863, and entered the United States 
Geological Survey in 1884 where he was topog- 
rapher, 1884-1907, and geographer, 1907-15. 
He map rge divisions of the southern States 
and the Far West and also a section of the State 
of New York. He was the chief topographer of 
the United States and Canadian survey, 1903-15, 
and surveyed the boundary line along the forty- 
moth el from the Pacific coast to ao 
river through the Lake of the Woods. In April, 
1915, he was appointed to the work of defini 
the boundary between the United States an 
Canada and between Alaska 

BARNARD COLLEGE. 
VERSITY. 

BAROTSELAND. See RHopssta. 
_ BARRON, Sir Harry. British soldier, died 
in England in March. He was born August 11, 
1847, served in the Royal Artillery and in 1904 
attained the rank of major-general. He was then 
appointed to the command of Malta where he 
remained until 1909. In the latter year he was 
appointed governor of Tasmania, and in 1917 
governor of Western Australia, holding the latter 
Office till 1917. 

BARTLETT-ASHMEAD. See BurRpDEtr- 


OTTs. 
BARTO, Dante O. See NEcrowey. 
BARTON, JoHN KENNEDY. Naval officer, 
died at Philadelphia, December 23. He was born 
at Philadelphia, April 7, 1853, graduated at the 
Naval Academy in 1873 and by March 15, 1899, 
had risen to the rank of lieutenant-commander. 
He served on board the Richmond in the Spanish- 
aoeeee bipetrips ng tls he was a0 of the 
epartment of Steam Engineering at the League 
Island navy yard and became ineer in chief 
and Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering at 
the Navy Department, Washington in 1908. 
BARUCH, Smion. Physician, died, June 3. 
He was born at Schwersenz, Germany, July 29, 
1840; educated first at the Royal Gymnasium at 
Posen, and later, after removing to the United 
States, at the Medical College of Virginia, where 
he uated in 1862. He served during the 
Civil War with the Confederate troops in Lee’s 
army, and was ca while in charge of the 
Mes hp on the battlefield of South 


New York City where he became well known as a 
cerns ee ae ore esses To him 
1s attribu the diagnosis o Orating appen- 
dicitis in the first case recorded in which a suc- 
cessful operation was performed. He was a 
leader in the movement for free municipal bath- 
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houses, and he was professor of hydrotherapy at 
the College of Physicians and ns. He 
wrote works on the water treatment in modern 
medicine which had an extensive vogue in this 
country and in Europe. Free municipal baths 
were named in his honor in Chicago in 1910 and in 
New York in 1917. 

BASEBALL. The year 1921 saw a great change 
for the better in the conduct of the professional 
game of baseball. The selection of Judge Kene- 
saw M. Landis of Chicago in 1920 as the Hi 
Commissioner of the sport bore fruit and the 
petty bickerings and squabbles, not to mention 
scandals, which had characterized the business 
side of the e in previous years came to an end. 
Judge Landis was forced to interfere on only a 
few occasions, notably when he banished certain 
players from organised ball and im fines and 
suspensions on three others for violation of the 
rules regarding ‘barnstorming’ by members 
of championship teams. These three ae 

layers were “Babe”? Ruth, Bob Meusel, an 
Bi Piercy, all of the New York American League 
Club, or Yankees. Ruth and Meusel were fined 
$3360 each and Piercy $3260, these amounts 
equaling the sums each received as sharers in 
the world series ‘‘dividends.’’ In addition the 
three men were suspended until May 22 of this 


ear. 

As in 1920 the outstanding star was ‘Babe’’ 
Ruth who shattered all records by knocking 
fifty-nine home runs during the season. John 
“Stuffy’”’” McInnis of the Boston Red Sox excelled 
defensively playing through 152 contests with 
only one error. e leading batter of 1921 was 
Rogers Hornsby of the St. Louis Cardinals who 
finished the season with a mark of .397. Carl Mays 
of oe N ue hare bea a the most — 
pitcher in the erican e, winnin games 
and losing 9. In the National League e veteran 
twirler ‘Babe’? Adams of the Pittsburg Pirates 
led the way with 14 victories and 5 defeats. 

The struggle for the pennants in the two major 
leagues was the keenest in the history of the 
national game and resulted in the triumph of the 
two New York entries, the Giants and the Yank- 
ees. This marked the first time that two teams 
from the Metropolis had battled their way gto 
the World Series and the contests between the 
two for the championship attracted a total of 
268,876 spectators who paid $900,233 in ad- 
missions, the est amount this baseball classic 
has ever realized. 

All the games were played at the Polo Grounds 
between October 5 and 13 and the Giants finally 
carried off the laurels despite the fact that they 
lost the first two games of the eight played. The 
statistics of the various contests follow: 

First game—Yankees, 3 runs, 7 hits, no errors; 
Giants, no runs, 5 hita, noerrors. Batteries, Mays 
and Schang; Douglas, Barnes, and Snyder. 
Second game— Yankees, 3 runs, 3 hits, no errors; 


Giants, no runs, 2 hits, 3 errors. Batteries, Hoyt 
and Schang; Nehf and Smith. 
hird gam iants, 13 runs, 20 hits, no errors; 


Yankees, 5 runs, 8 hits, noerrors. Batteries, Toney, 
Barnes, and Snyder; Shawkey, Quinn, Collins, 
Rogers, Schang, and De Vormer. 
ourth game—Giants, 4 runs, 9 hits, 1 error; 
Yankees, 2 runs, 7 hits, lerror. Batteries, Douglas 
and Snyder; Mays and Schang. 
Fifth game—Yankees, 3 runs, 6 hits, 1 error; 
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Giants, 1 run, 10 
and : Nehf ‘ 
Sixth game—Giants, 8 runs, 13 hits, no errors; 
Yankees, 5 runs, 7 hits, 2errors. Batteries, Toney, 
Barnes, and Snyder; Harper, Shawkey, Piercy, 
and Schang. 
» Seventh e—Giants, 2 runs, 6 hits, no errors; 
Yankees, 8 hits, l run, 1 error. Batteries, Douglas 
and Snyder; Mays and Schang. 

Eighth gam iants, 1 run, 6 hits, no errors; 
Yankees, no runs, 4 hits, 1 error. 

The final standing of the clubs in the National 
League was: New York won 94, lost 59; Pitte- 
burg won 90, lost 63; St. Louis won 87, lost 66; 
Boston won 79, lost 74; Brooklyn won 77, lost 75; 
Cincinnati won 70, lost 83; Chicago won 6, 
lost 89; Philadelphia won 51, lost 103. 

The final standing of the clubs in the American 


Leagu 
Association, Memphis; Western 
Western Association, Fort Smith ; Texas Leagu 
Fort Worth; Eastern League, Pittsfield, Three- 
League, Moline; South Atlantic League, Columbia. 

Among the colleges Georgetown, and 
Holy Cross were represented by strong nines. 
Yale and Princeton both lost their series with 
Harvard, while Georgetown and Holy Cross 
playing long schedules met with few defeats. 

BAS ALL. The Middle West furnished 
the champion basket-ball team of 1921 in the 
Kansas City A. C. five which triumphed in the 
annual tournament of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
The University of Pennsylvania for the fourth 

ear in succession carried off the laurels in the 
Intercollegiate League, winning 10 games and 
losing 2. Dartmouth finished second with 7 
victories and 3 defeats and Cornell third with 
a count of 6 and 4. The Western Intercollegiate 
Conference series resulted in a tie for first place 
between Wisconsin, Michigan, and Purdue, each 
of which won 8 games and lost 4. The year was 
marked by the increased interest shown in pro- 
fessional basketball, many of the larger cities 
supporting local leagues. The Canadian colle 
also took up the sport on a fairly large scale, the 
lobbied of Toronto capturing the champion- 
ship title. 

BASQUE LANGUAGE. See Putto.oay, Mop- 


ERN. 

BATES COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
tion of higher education at Lewiston, Me.; 
founded in 1864. In the autumn of 1921 there 
were 556 students enrolled, of whom 319 were 
men and 237 women. The summer school en- 
rollment was 126, and there were 36 members of 
the faculty, of whom 6 were added in the course 
of the . The endowment in 1921 amounted 
to $1,212,841 and the income to $186,148. There 

701 volumes in the lib 


were 48 rary. President, 
Clifton Daggett Gray. 
BA CRUI 


BatriesHirs. The 4 battleships of the new 


See BaTrLEsHIPs AND 
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Japanese programme which were to be laid down 
in 1921-24 are said to be of 45,000 tons, to carry 
8 18-inch guns, and to have a speed of 24 knots. 
These are the largest warships so far commenced 
though a new oat age eetee cruisers (if built as 
originally design may as or er. 
The American battleships of the rs ts 
class of 43,200 tons are the largest ones actually 
under construction. The Japanese battleship 
Nagabo, 33,800 tons, is the largest so far com- 
peed It carries the same battery as the U.S. S. 
aryland of 32,600 tons, but is about 2 knots 
faster. New battleship design up to the present 
has been chiefly concerned with increased battery 
power, better protection against torpedoes, and a 
slight increase of speed —all involving large 
increases in dimensions. The result of the United 
States naval tests of attack by ee has 
materially altered the situation. oO special 
sy in battleship design are yet advocated, 
but the destructive effect of heavy aircraft bombs 
when dropped in the water near the hull of a ves- 
sel is receiving much careful attention. Whether 
the design of battleships will be modified or not, 
there is no doubt that greater attention will be 
paid to anti-aircraft guns and devices, and that 
pursuit planes for attacking bombers will form a 
more important part of fleet equipment. If the 
American plans for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments are approved, all of the newest battleships 
American and Japanese, will be scrapped; an 
modification of design will await a future day. 
Sd eee Proaress: Aircraft Attack on Surface 
essels. 

Batre Cruisers. The four new British 
battle cruisers that were contracted for in 1921 are 
said to be improved Hoods, but no specific details 
have been published. The Japanese battle cruisers 
of the Amagi type have practically the same 
tonnage, speed, and battery as the American 
vessels of the Lexington class. The Japanese battle 
cruisers of the new programme were not to be laid 
down before 1922 or 1923. No details have been 
published except that they will carry 18-inch 


Cruisprs. The new light cruisers of the 
U. S. 8. Omaha class (10 in number) are of 7500 
tons, 3334 knots speed, and carry 12 6-inch and 
2 anti-aircraft guns. The larger of the Japanese 
cruisers now under construction are of 5770 tons, 
33 knots 8 and carry 7 5.5-inch guns: 2 
cruisers of about 7100 tons are to be laid down in 
1922 but the exact dimensions, speed, and arma- 
ment have not been disclésed. The British 
cruisers of the Raleigh class, all launched, some 
completed, are of 9750 tons, 30 knots speed, 
carry 7 7.5-inch and 12 3-inch (of which 4 are 
anti-aircraft) guns. The Dispatch class, also 
nearing completion, are of 4650 tons, 29 knots 
speed, and at 7 6-inch and 2 3-inch anti-air- 
craft guns. e desi of the new French 
cruisers of the Bouvet class are probably not 
completed; they are to be of about 8000 tons, 
carry 7.5-inch guns, and have a speed of 35 knots. 
In view of the results of the recent American 
bombing tests an increase in the anti-aircraft 
battery of all these ships is probable. 

Frorutta Leapers. These vessels are very 
large destroyers sac er to act as flag boats of 
destroyer flotillas. e latest types of which the 
details have been published are given in the 
accompanying table. 
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British German Japanese Italian French 
Launched.. 1918 1917 1921 1920 bldg. 
Tons...... 1740 2400 1900 2200 2000 
kts .36 35 38 34 
uns...... 54.7in. 45.9in. 55 in. 84.7 in. 
Tubes.....4 2lin. 6 21in. 423.6in. 6 18 in. 


The United States has no flotilla leaders at 
present and none has yet been laid down. 

Destroyers. Nothing particularly new in 
regard to destroyers has developed during the 
year. The latest types are of 800 to 1400 tons 
with speeds of 35 to 38 knots. . 
SuBMARINES. The production of submar- 
ines during the cian ar was “v7 Jabs 
exigency so urgent—that many of the t 
brought out were of little value and will have 
to be rebuilt or scrapped. In most navies there 
is to-day a combing out of the failures and a 
study of the successful t with a view to 
improvement. The British government is urg- 
ing the barring of submarines in future warfare 
but it is doubtful if the other Powers will agree 
to this: it is also doubtful if such an agreement 
will hold. In the Second Hague Conference the 
Germans agreed to the rules for land warfare 
which were aevelnped during the American Civil 
e war began the conventions 
Hague Conference became “scraps of pa- 
per” and the Germans paid no attention what- 
ever to their agreements. The Allies threatened 
punishment but have really done nothing and 
some future warring nation, remembering this 
 eirpeialee indifference, will feel that they can safely 

ollow the German footsteps. As of land war, so 
of submarines. Future wars are likely to per- 
peuse the horrors of the because of our 
ailure to punish. A _ submarine Spam 
used is certainly no more objectionable than a 
torpedo boat or torpedo. And any attempt to 
bar the construction or use would in war receive 
no more attention by a German, Turk, Bolshevik 
Russian, or similar faithless brute than the Ger- 
mans paid to their solemn agreements or to the 
dictates of humanity or decency. If faith-kee 

ing nations are debarred from building, the faith- 
less ones would be the first to build them after 
war broke out. ; 

At present there seems to be a sort of pause in 
submarine development. This is due to many 
causes, but to the lack of urge. Few 
nations are re ing war as imminent or even 
probable for many years to come, so that all feel 
that there is plenty of time to study submarine 
design from the standpoint of what has been 
accomplished—successes and failures. 

Two types seem most in favor at presence—one 
of about 900 tons on the surface and 1200 tons 
submerged and one of about 1600 tons on the 
surface and 2000 tons submerged. The former is 
designed to operate independently, the latter to 
accompany the fleet. uch attention is being 


given to the battery. On all the sub- 
marines guns of 5-inch or 6-inch bre are 
mounted. The British M Class each carry a 


12-inch gun. Germany is not allowed to build 
any submarines at present but the Germans are 
ying submarine design. Professor Flam of 
the superior technical school at Charlottenburg 
has developed the following designs: 
Type 1. 1443 tons: speed on the surface, 17.5 
knots: inclined armor on exposed top, 1.5 inches; 
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weight of armor, 134 tons; 2 4-inch guns in turrets, 
one near each end; a torpedo launching tube on 
deck with wide arc of train; submer tubes at 
bow and stern. 

Type 2. 4870 tons; speed on surface, 25 knots; 
armor, 2 inches; 2 8-inch > 6 or 8 tubes. 

Type 3. 8400 to tons; speed, 28 knots; 
hull armor, 2.5 inches; 4 8-inch or 9.4-inch guns 
in turrets with 6-inch armor; 8 torpedo tubes. 

The value of submarines as seria held is fully 
eporaates everywhere. A recent French boat 
of this type, launched in 1921, will have a sur- 
face displacement of 875 tons, submerged 1230. 
See Navat PRoGREss. 

BAUXITE. According to figures collected b 
the United States Geological Survey, 321,30 
long tons of bauxite in the United States in 1920 
valued at $3,247,345, was produced as com- 
pres with 376,566 long tons, valued at $2,201,- 

47 in 1919. The mines in Saline and Pulaski 
counties, Ark., produced 481,279 long tons, or 
92 per cent of the total output in 1920. The pro- 
duction from these mines in 1919 was 333,490 
long tons. Georgia ranked second, Alabama 
third, and Tennessee fourth in production, and 
the combined output of these three States was 
40,029 long tons in 1920, as compared with 
43,076 long tons in 1919. In ee the bauxite 
producing counties, arranged in order of quantity 
produced, were Sumter, Wilkinson, Floyd, Ran- 
dolph, Meriwether, Macon, and Bartow. A 
number of the mines in Bartow and Wilkinson 
counties that were worked in former years have 
been abandoned, but new deposits in Randolph 
county were opened in 1920. The bauxite im- 

rted 1920, most of it from South America and 
rance, amounted to 42,895 long tons, as com- 
pared with 6082 long tons in 1919. 

The production of bauxite in the United States 
for 1921 was estimated by the United States 
Geological Survey, at approximately 130,000 long 
tons as compared with 521,308 long tons in 1920, 
a decrease of 391,308 tons. This great decrease 
in the production of bauxite was largely the result 
of the curtailed demand for aluminum, particu- 
larly aluminum used in the automobile industry, 
though the curtailed consumption of chemicals 
containing alumina lessened the output of some 
4 Sa mines, particularly in the Georgia-Alabama 

eld. 

BAVARIA. Formerly a constituent kingdom 
of the German empire but after November, 1918, 
a free republican state in the new German govern- 
ment. Area 30,562 square miles; population 
(1910) 6,962,109; estimated (1919) 7,150,146. 
The following table taken from the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1921 shows area and population by 
divisions. 


Area 
Regierungsbesirke Eng. Population 
eq. 
miles 1910 1919 
Upper Bavaria (Oberbayern).... 6686 1,532,065 1,584,885 
Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern)... 4298 24,331 750,663 
Palatinate (Pheinpfals)......... 2372 937,085 957,348 
Upper Palatinate (Oberpfals).... 3862 600,284 612,021 
Up r Franconia (Oberfranken).. 2798 661,862 657,473 
dle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 3036 930,868 9,524 
Lower Franconia (Unterfranken). 3360 710,043 737,135 
Suabia (Schwaben)............. 3934 789,853 Ms 
Cobtirg.: s o45%.seecaeias he eed 216 74,818 74,344 
DOCG lic o0s O66 es 6oe08ses 30,562 6,962,109 7,150,146 
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The free city of Coburg decided by the vote of 
a large majority, Nov. 30, 1919, to join with 
Bavaria and the Bavarian Diet ratified the union 

' & unanimous vote, March 11, 1920. The 
chief cities of Bavaria with their populations 
in 1919 are: Munich (the capital), 630,724; 
Nuremburg, 352,679; Augsburg, 154,567; Wirz- 
burg, 86,581. According to the census of 1910, 
Roman Catholics numbered 4,862,233; Protes- 
tants, 1,942,385; Jews, 55,065. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 16. In 
1913-14, the latest figures available, there were 
7534 elementary schools with 19,564 teachers 
and 1,091,884 pupils. In 1919 the chief crops 
with their area and yield in metric tons were 
as follows: Wheat, 659,982 acres and 266,822 
metric tons; rye, 1,135,622 and 441,130; oats 
1,076,082 and 581,142; potatoes, 690,347 and 
1,619,141; vines, 43,782 and 10,014,290 gallons; 
hops, 18,405 and 450 metric tons. Live stock 
on September 1, 1919, were: Horses, 348,634; 
cattle, 3,684,626; sheep, 712,628; pigs, 1,430,797; 
goats, 442,453. The budget is voted for two 
eae For the year 1920 it balanced at 1,954,- 

,368 marks, and the extraordinary budget 
balanced at 809,704,315. 

Down to Novy. 11, 1918, the executive power 
was in the hands of the Wittelsbach dynasty 
which had ruled for over one hundred years, and 
the epalbtive power was in a parliament consist- 
ing of an Upper House whose members were 
various dignitaries of the state. and life members 
appointed by the crown, and a Lower House 
whose members were elected by direct vote. The 
king down to November, 1918, was Ludwig III. 
On Nov. 22, 1918, the dynasty was de and 
Bavaria was proclaimed a republic. A cabinet 
was thereupon formed under the leadership of 
Kurt Eisner, a Socialist, who was assassinated 
in February, 1918. After this the moderate 
element tended to gain the upper hand and 
finally power passed over to the more reactionary 
group. (See preceding YEaR Books.) Mean- 
while the constituent assembly had been in 
session and on August 14, 1919, the new constitu- 
tion was adopted. arian 4 to this instrument 
the supreme power lies with the people. 
executive power was vested in a ministry or 
cabinet taken as a whole and the legislative power 
in a diet, consisting of one chamber elected for 
four years on the basis of one member for every 
4000 inhabitants. Down to 1921 the members 
numbered 183. The ministry constituted, March 
7, 1920, was as follows: 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
von Kahr; Education, Dr. Matt; Commerce and 
Industry, Herr Hamm; Social Welfare, Herr 
Oswald; Agriculture, Herr Wutzelhofer; Interior, 
the Premier; Finance, Dr. Krausneck; Justice, Dr. 
Roth. See GERMANY. 

BAVARIA, Lupwia, Kine or. Ludwig, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, and Suabia, King of Bavaria after Nov. 5, 
1913, died on his estate of Sarval, October 18. He 
was born at Munich, Jan. 7, 1845, the son of 
Prince Luitpold, who was regent after June, 1886, 
during the insanity of King Otto. Prince Lud- 
wig became regent on the death of his father in 
1912 and Parliament having established the per- 
manence of the King’s naniness he became king 
Nov. 5, 1913, under the title of Ludwig III. He 
was extremely popular and was often seen on the 
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streets of the capital among the ple. In 
views he was liberal and influenced the Bavarian 
Chamber in 1906 to adopt universal suffrage. 
In his youth he served with the rank of captain 
in the war of 1866 against Prussia and was 
wounded. He married Maria Theresa of Aus- 
tria, daughter of the Archduke Francis of Este, by 
whom he had twelve children, the eldest son 
being Prince Rupprecht, Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
born in 1869, who commanded a group of the 
German armies during the war. Ludwig IIT was 
the last reigning prince of the House of Wittels- 
bach which had governed since 1186. 

BAXTER, James Parinney. Historian, died 
at Portland, Me., May 8. He was born at Gor- 
ham, Me. March 23, 1831, and was mayor of 
Portland for six terms, 1893-97, and 1904-05. He 
organized the Associated Charities and was the 
first president and he built and donated to Port- 
land its public library. He was the president of 
a savings bank. His writings mainly dealt with 
the colonial history of America and included: 
The British Invasion from the North (1887); Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and his Province of Maine 
(1890); The Proneers of New France and New 
England (1894); The Voyages of Jacques Cartier 
(1906); The Greatest of Literary Problems (1915); 
and he edited twenty volumes of a documentary 
history of Maine. 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
the higher learning at Waco, Texas; founded 
in 1845. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
1098 and for the summer session and normal 
school, 705. The faculty numbered 61. There 
were 40,604 volumes in the library. President, 
Samuel Palmer Brooks, LL.D. 

BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. A 
society organized in 1916 to take over the 
educational work formerly done by the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, after the plan of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris. The director’s 
el for 1921 showed that notwithstanding 

verse conditions affecting the architects’ pre 
fession and the decorative arts in general, there 
was a 27 per cent increase in enrollment over 
the previous year. The total of 1336 is distrib- 
uted among the four departments as follows: 
Architecture, 900; Sculpture and Life Drawing, 
320; Mural Painting, 57; and Interior Decora- 
tion, 59. The 14th Paris Prize of $1200 given 
by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects through 
the Institute for 244 years’ study in architec 
ture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, was 
awarded to Lloyd Morgan. There were 119 
competitors. Especial success was had in the 
Department of Sculpture, one of the students 
winning the Roman Academy Prize. It is stated 
also that the quality of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Interior Decoration, established but 
four years ago, is remarkable. The officers for 
1921 are Lloyd Warren, director; Thomas Hast- 
ings, chairman of the Board of Trustees; and 
Henry T. ick, secre Headquarters 
are 126 East 75th Street, New York. 

BECKWITH, Cartes D. See NEcROLOGY. 

BEEF. See Live Stock. 

BELGIAN CONGO. See Coneao, BELGIAN. 

BELGIAN RELIEF. See Retmr ror War 


VICTIMS. 

BELGIUM. A Euro kingdom lying be- 
tween France and the Netherlands; held by the 
Germans throughout the war but restored to 


BELGIUM 
independence in the autumn of 1918; Capital, 
Brussels. 


AREA, POPULATION, ETC. The total area is 
11,373 square miles; the population, Dec. 31, 1910, 
was 7,423,784; estimated Dec. 31, 1919, 7,577,027, 
showing a density per square mile in 1910 of 652. 
Of the nine provinces the four having the greatest 

ulation are in their order; Brabant, Hainaut, 
Flanders, Antwerp. includin 
suburbs, had a population on Dec. 31, 1919, o 
685,268. The two next largest cities with their 

pulations on that date are: Antwerp, 322,857; 
Lidge, 166,697; Ghent, 165,655. In 1910 those 
who spoke Flemish only numbered 3,220,662; 
French only, 2,833,344; French and Flemish, 
871,288; German only, 31,415; all three lan- 
guages, 52,547. The majority of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics but no recent figures are 
available. There are four universities. The 

i schools Dec. 31, 1920, numbered 7959 
with ,819 pupils; the infant schools 3366 with 
205,418 pupils. e middle class schools numbered 
97 for boys with 25,903 pupils, and 48 for girls 
with 13,638 pupils. Higher education was pro- 
vided for by 23 Athenzums and colleges with 
7962 pupils; by munici and private colleges, 
and by the four following universities: Brussels, 
with 1644 students in 1919-20; Ghent, 1006; Liége, 
2656; Louvain, 2783. ere are besides, 
various commercial, agricultural and art institu- 
tions and special technical schools. 

PropvucTion. In 1920 the area under cultiva- 
tion was placed at 1,340,415 hectares. The 
following table from the Statesman’s Year Book 
of 1921 shows acreage and production of prin- 
cipal crops in 1913 and 1919 respectively. 


Acreage Produce in cwts. 
Crop 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Wheat........ 398,735 346,685 8,039,010 5,665,657 
ne 85,082 79,315 1,836,16 1,479,643 
Osats.......... 679,235 567,573 13,921,890 7,825, 
Rye.......... 727 529,513 11,411,898 7,259,856 
Potatoes...... 379,677 392,633 ,200,932 * 2,828,544 * 
Beet (sugar)... .131,047 107,235 1,301,917 * 1,004,937 * 
seat ead ; 17,278 178,738 313,293 
* Tons. 


Livestock, Dec. 31, 1920, were as follows: 
Horses, 198,154; cattle, 1,292,271; pigs, 545,774; 
sheep, 126,202; poultry: 3,839,853. e minerals 
include iron ore, , and coke. In 1920 the 
coal output was 22,413,530 metric tons and the 
coke was 1,800,000 metric tons. The persons 
en in the production of coal, coke, and 
briquettes numbered 167,924. 

Nomic ConpiTIons. There was much fear 
expressed in 1921 of the growing competition 
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with Germany, German exports having developed 
in the course of the year to a remarkable d 
owing to the fall of German exchange, which 
made German manual labor much cheaper than 
that of Belgium, thus reducing in comparison 
the cost of production. German exports of raw 
materials had decreased owing to the demands 
for them in German industries, falling from 
94,000,000 marks during the first six months 
of 1920 to 52,000,000 during the correspondin 
period of 1921 and from 188,000 tons to 112,000 
tons. The above res do not include the 
German exports of coal, amounting to 304,000,000 
marks, an increase over 1920. rman exports 
of manufactured products in the first six months 
of 1921 came to 373,816,000 francs, as against 
193,340,000 france in the first six months of 1920, 
or 184,000 tons or against 110,000 tons. These 
products included machinery, railway cars, and 
chemical products. Certain branches of the 
Belgian hardware industry were the chief sufferers. 
Important glass works in Belgium had to close 
their doors, as Germany was exporting glass 
products to the value of 7,667,000 francs in 1921, 
as against 2,757,000 francs in 1920. Owing to 
defects in the trade-mark law Belgium was unable 
to prevent German counterfeits. The trouble 
was due in part to the lack of an adequate tariff 
system preventing her taking any special measures 
eget German competition. he condition 
of Belgium reacted unfavorably upon the French 
market. 

Commerce. According to statistics issued by 
the Minister of Finance it appeared that the 
commerce of Belgium in 1920 amounted to 
22,495,041 metric tons (1 metric ton = 2204.6 
pounds), of which 11,946,448 tons were imports 
and 10,548,593 tons were exports. This commerce 
was valued at 19,879,549,000 francs ($1,443,- 
161,451) of which 11,171,467 francs ($810,995,789) 
were imports and 8,708,082,000 francs ($632,- 
165,670) exports, the balance of trade against 
the country being 2,463,385,000 ($178,830,127). 
The imports for 1920 exceeded those of 1919 by 
5,948,420,000 francs and the exports by 6,419,- 
246,000 francs. Belgium’s princi foreign 
commerce is with Argentina, Bel Kongo, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlan 
and the United States. The quantity and value 
of the trade with foreign countries in 1919 and 
1920 are shown in the following table. (In the 
tables in this report the figures for 1919 are final, 
but those for 1920 are subject to revision. Quanti- 
ties are given in kilos i kilo= 2.2046 pounds) 
and values in Belgian francs, the average exchange 
value of which was 9 to the dollar in 1919 and 
13,775 to the dollar in 1920.) 


1919 1920 
Countries Kilos France Kilos France 
IMPORTS 

BIN ais sa ase ec aset kao Oe Wer Os a ee aes 170,756,864 211,210,439 404,665, 630,510, 
BOT FC ORDO 055.5 6s 5 ass 6s Werte BEE + ewe RA 14,673,719 47,786,146 14,951,581 06:474.070 
OOhrs bak 8 Se ie SERA NOLO SS GSS ER ERROR ORNS 722,859,048 934,151, 2,632, 180,540 2,199,987, 163 
Ruste Ce Ae RNS Release wy Raye tems ees 164,354,131 95,947 ,234 2,131,035, 296,652 
Great Britain... 0.0.0.0... cc cc ec cee eee 886,011,221 1,407 242,486 1,352,500,486 1,923,248,958 
I Msatieidl ss Saaie al ec een enle Sel nia Galas ee Rte Wake a own a A ee 41,443, 48,988,619 111,014,761 181,174,709 
Netherlands. ........... 0c cece cece eee eee ee eeees 506,625,206 381,290,212 890,261,245 703,930,930 
ituerland... 1.2... -cce eee e cece reece ce nenees 10,425,503 73,306,986 49,419,792 140,674,767 
United States... 0.0... ccc cece eee ences 721,007 ,226 1,085,716,414 1,179,475,177 1,941,087 ,656 
All other countries... 0.0.0... ec ccc cc ees 1,494,493,022 937,407,315 3,090,944,410 2,451,082,221 
OG owes bbs eee ee teehee eee eee oe aewewes 4,732,649,123 5,223,047,157 11,946,448,320 11,171,467,474 
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1919 1980 
Countries Kiloe . Francs Kiloe Francs 
EXPORTS 

ND as Rs Re ie isa Waa OW OS RA 9,611,920 9,600,316 68,534,388 137,901,024 
DRI oo og 5 Sola go oboe dv scare ge wha ER 23,587,099 7,477,311 19,313,481 39,776,077 
NS SND aid Bs 6-56-68 OR ARES HONS EEE 2,738,607 537 588,475,726 4,534,739,269 2,508,661,174 
eR AP UR ee ee re er Cae are ee 200,241,314 666,644,440 566,318,220 1,281,780,242 
CAPM DORR M5 65 bk ow eae ee bees RE Sa ES 272,923,757 236 927, 1,350,849, 143 
NOE am WE CNS ae ne a ce Bh accun ida nis gid wake WR ORE OA .648,057 26,366,912 164,303 422 154,617,924 
RT MMRNNG so See ER i oi is Aaa at ik eg Sligrrddl ai ahs an Sar 2,256,713,145 446,513,356 1,832,377 ,069 1,026, 157,315 

Switzerland... .. Mh gyi alia tar tials Vocte hig ee Ral glean gitaiat a ah 339,708,640 81,303,833 245,359,501 353,264 
yee Rtrl WR a Be og sg bs 0 koe bide Oa OAS eS .370,258 49,907,858 413,483,604 304,641,484 
IN ONIN RRR i og cg Nb a wiht d Sra Re Owns Ravens 508,985,194 176,172,125 1,806, 166,230 1,550,433,071 
OCG oo. 6 ic55:6 nets eee Riek Cea eee eS GUE ow haa 6,893,406,821 2,288,836 ,077 10,548,502,818 8,708,081,535 


Finance. The budget for 1921 showed a — The increase in the cost of administration was 
deficit of 4,581,689,085 francs as against 5,589,- largely due to laws of 1920, pro for ad- 
696,747 oe for 1920. The figures in detail ditional pean bigg Wr ae ky way and 

: postal service improved and promised 
Barer nrg ee reduce the deficit to one-half of that of the previous 


year. One of the heaviest extraordinary charges 


Items France was that of the ministry of industry, labor, and 
: RECEIETS proving required for the purchase of foreign 
Direct taxes... ....0...cccccceeeceseeeeee 464,530,000 foodstuffs. Normal taxation showed an increasing 
Customs and excises...............+2-000- 374,424,000 yield, especially the income tax. The increase in 
’ POLION COZiis osc dc aw bis eae eos TOTO OLG custom duty went into effect in April, 1921. 
Railroads... 2.222222 .22IDIEDEIEDEEIIE 1,080,000{000 Throughout the year the tax on exceptional 
Posts and telegraphs.................0006: 153,228,850 profits was continued. The debt during 1921 was 
Capital and revenue..................-+6- 78,221,648 increased by treasury notes authorized up to 
Reimbursements...........- ccc cececeees 81,102,724 2,000,500,000 francs and by a loan of $30 000,000 
Totals s03c iti wiseweaaoeseienseess 2,508,727 222 concluded early in the year with American bankers. 
The internal consolidated debt at the beginning 
Pacers ere 75,000,000 Of June was 5,372,529,789 francs, and the 
Tax on exceptional profits................. 125,000,000 consolidated debt 295,291,377; the internal 
Gale of war booty... -.-. 0. so neeeceeecee, 20,000,000 floating debt, 10,388,142,000, and the external 
opr s stocks.. 7 Seles ejevancy els aceite sie aae 90 reo floating debt together with advances from the 
German deliveries... ss. ...cccctssccct, 300,000,000 Allies, ete., 8,171,672,221 francs. The total debt, 
—————_ consolidated ‘and floating, was, therefore: 24,- 
TOtG hs icc a bs ee SS we os 610,500,000 227 035, eile ene " fae ange toc deficit 
rdinary ional.......... 3,119,227,222 in the budget the total obligations of the country 
es a dias were thus about 29,000,000,000 francs which was 
Iixtraordinary: practically equal to the total movable fortune 
Alienation of real estate.............00200% 1,500,000 of the country. It was estimated at about 
Ta pl asic hs nr a Foo 000 34,000,000,000° francs at the close of the year. 
Bale of provisions....--....-s.ecccceceeee, 1,665,074,000 The pre-war debt of Belgium was 5,000,000,000 
Total 1,692,074,000 francs. 
Co) ¢ | ee rr a re re rer ’ ’ ’ The new 1 per cent sales tax which went into 
Reparations receipts: effect on November 14 was expected to poe 
e of recovered objects... ............065 25,000,000 an important source of revenue. The yield of 
rt cues Hewocs Devastées.............. agers nds taxes and bay jem im the first potion 
exeeveoenee Red . a8 eeceoereveeveete veer nese ' 0 t e re) bd ry U t or e t seven mont: 
Balance of German deliveries.............. 261,000,000 of 192 ieaeetll ted to 1,149,712,304 francs: ‘Or 
TOUR he ogsck CaCk Ss ee wee teed hee eeees 296,752,000 42,737,075 francs below the bu t estimates, 
Grand total receipts.................00- 5,108,053,222 put polls Mirae pan oxcoee the yield for 
EXPENDITURES Raitways. The total length of railways in 
Ordinary one exceptional: 927,854,336 1919 was 400,649 miles of which 2759 were state 
Salaries and civil iat <2200 0000000 000000011 Anggo.t7a tett caieags private lines; and 1706 miles, 
a 4 909 480.602 GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
OUR 665 5 Fis dba Wee eee ea teh ee ee es ’ : . King who acta. through a responsible ministry 
ieenalinahy: and the legislative in the King, the Senate and 
Public debt... 0.0.0.0... cece eee e cece eeees 160,555,000 the Chamber of Representatives. The King in 
AMUSE IUCN S665): e:6ie5%S o0:0'e sioininisa Sad Keele care as 2,967,140,765 1921 was Albert, born April 8, 1875, and married, 
1 EE Ae eee ene 3.127,605,766 Oct. 2, 1900, to Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. 
; ae He succeeded to the throne Dec. 17, 1909, and 
Expenses recoverable under Treaty of Versailles: his oldest male child is Prince Leopold, Duke of 
iblic debt bike ee Se eee ers PRU RRR ea WS 446,524, Brabant, born, Nov. 3, 1901. At the mn} 
Ministries, 5 svicveew 250.6 065.6 005S69 4 05hG ous 2,313,041,850 of 1921 the ministry was constituted as follows: 
Potal cctasosecs caeeaeteahinnetedsess.: 2,750,565,850 _ Prime Minister and Minister of Interior, 
Grand total expenditures..............0. 9,689,742,307 Henry Carton de Wiart; Finance, Georges The- 


unis; Economic Affairs, Aloys Van de Vyvere; 
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Foreign Affairs, Henri J 


Wauters ; Railways, 
phs, Xavier Neujean; 


Marine, 
Anseele. 


Public Works, Edo 


History 


THE LanGcuaGE Question. The sharp division 
between the Walloons and the Flemings of the 
last few years was attributed in to the 
German policy during the occupation, for the 
Germans done their best to e the lat- 
ter that they belon, to the race and 
ought to separate from their Latin associates. 
For many years the question of the Flemish 
university at Ghent had a point of dissension. 
The question when revived in 1921 showed that 
the gap had widened between the two races. 
Violent attacks were made during 1921 as in 
previous years on j Mercier. Other 
instances of intolerance on the part of the Flam- 
ingants were quoted by their adversaries but it 
was generally admit that they were making 
perce. e Chamber of Deputies carried the 

ill for the use of the two languages in the ad- 
ministration, to go into effect Jan. 1, 1922. This 
measure, however, was the object of so much 
hostility from the parliamentary minority and 
from the Walloons outside Parliament that the 
application of it was believed to be impossible, 
even if it were attempted. The new measure was 
based on the principle of territoriality, the country 
thenceforth to comprise two linguistic regions, 
Flemish and Walloon. The Flemish and French 
tongues were placed on the same footing, although 
the friends of the Walloons poin out that 
French was in far more general use and of far 
greater practical advantage than Flemish and 
that the use of two languages until now did not 
exist in the Walloon region. The law required 
henceforth that the officials of the Walloon region 
must speak both languages, which in many cases 
would oblige them to acquire French from the 
beginning. There was talk, furthermore, of 
lero these advantages for Flemish as soon 
as the Flemish party succeeded in getting com- 
plete possession of the government. French 
sympathizers with the Walloon element con- 
sidered this victory for the Flamingants the 
more deplorable as tending to advance the 
interests of Germany. Its opponents in Belgium 
also made much of this argument, saying that 
their adversaries were to nize the 
country. Three members of the de Wiart Cabinet 
voted against the bill. For the first time in the 
history of the Belgium Parliament, Walloons and 
Flemings voted against each other in solid blocs. 
ae | The Chamber had Sin phoahecto 
anxiety. e concerning 
the aauiinisteative use of the two national lan- 
guages under consideration in August. The 

te under pressure of certain political elements 
had framed an alternative measure the year 
before which aimed at a compromise between the 
spirit of separatism and the principle of bilin- 

— ; eye 2 both eee Was & a 

country into two linguistic ions, but 
the Senate measure contained provinons that 
were believed to prejudice the rights of the 
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nal of the 
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element. It required officials 
in th tral administratio 


have « thorugh uoeicdce {both language 
to have a thoro ow. fe) t 
and it pear taes y bili in the Walloon 
regions where French hitherto been ex- 
clusively employed. The Chamber attacked 
these provisions. A modification of the Senate 
proposals might have been possible but the Flamin- 
gants would not accept it. In November, 1920, 
the de Wiart Cabinet in order to secure the 
support of certain Flemish elements of the Right 
had accepted the bill voted by the Chamber, 
which met all the requirements of the Flamin- 
gants. The latter, however, desired more than 
was granted by thislaw. A series of amendments 
were offered by a special committee in the Cham- 
ber, of which the Flamingants controlled the 
majority, but there was one point they insisted 
upon, namely, the use of the two languages in the 
alloon ions. This point then became the 
main issue of the discussion. 

PotrricaL Parties. The elections were due 
at the end of October. The Belgian parties, it 
will be remembered, consist mainly of the three 
Sy groups, Catholic, Liberal, and Socialist. 

e party system dating from before the war 
did not seem to respond to the actual needs of 
the hour, and there was a tendency toward 
disintegration in each party and toward a new 
grouping. The spirit of Parliament was in 
general democratic, but while the t majorit, 
were in agreement in this respect, there was mu 
division on the soot programmes. The Catholic 
Right contained Christian ocrats, Agrarians, 
Moderates, and Conservatives. This group was 
in a minority in the Chamber but in a majority in 
the Senate. The subdivisions of this group were, 
however, hostile to one another and they were no 
longer held together even by the policies that 
arin era ore io ape The Socialist 

t tho apparently a soli was also 
subdivided” Thus, the majority of the Socialist 
Deputies favored a nationalist policy in foreign 
affairs, whereas a small group of Flemish Social- 
ists from Antwerp and Brussels were international- 
ists. Moreover, while in general the Socialists of 
the Right and Left were in accord on socialist 
principles, the Communists had broken away from 
them. Finally the Liberal Left was divided into 
Moderates and Radicals, the former inclining 
toward the Conservative Right and the latter 
toward the Socialists. While it seemed natural 
that in respect to social policy Christian Demo- 
crats, Liberal Radicals, and Moderate Socialists 
should come to some understanding, there were 
other issues which rendered this cult, if not 
impossible, as for example, the question of military 
service, which was one of the main points at issue 
in the coming election. The Socialists demanded 
six months’ military service; the Christian Demo- 
crats, from six months to nine months; the 
Liberals, one year, and there seemed no chance of 
agreement among them. Then there was the 
linguistic difference (See above, Language Ques- 
tion). The Catholic Right was under the control 
of the Flamingants, who made up two-thirds of 
their number, or 46 out of 72. ey were sup- 
puted bee ament by a small group of Sociali 

eputies from Antwerp and a few Liberals; and in 
general all the Flemings, whatever their political 

y, were in accord in opposing any alliance with 

ce and in favoring an understanding with 


French 
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Holland. To this national grouping was opposed 
the Walloon deputies of all parties, includi 

about fifty Socialists out of seventy-five, most o 
the Liberal deputies, and fifteen of the Catholic 
deputies. These elements tended toward a pro- 
French policy but they were outnumbered by the 
Flemish groups. Finally there were some deputies 


of both races that aimed at national unity and 
therefore favored concessions to the Flemish 
element at the expense of the Walloon. The 


question was especially important as it 
reacted upon various political motives. Thus, all 
the Socislists ists were on the side of the Flemish 
element for political reasons without regard to the 
question because the Flemings of the 
Right demanded the recruiting of the army by 
regions, which would divide it into Walloon and 
Flemish regiments respectively. The Socialists 
favored this because it would create a deep line 
of cleavage in the Belgian people. This was the 
somewhat complicated situation on the eve of the 
campaign. There was a tendency before the elec- 
tion to divide parties into two blocs, one composed 
of Flemish extremists and the other of Moderates. 
The former contained the internationalist element 
of the Socialist y, the latter contained the 
majority of the Walloon lali 
cTions. At the time of the elections two 
main questions were before the public. The 
first was the reduction in the term of military 
service. The Socialists demanded a service of 
only six months for the national defense and the 
elections indicated a rejection of that demand, 
but, at the same time the Flamingants among the 
Catholics, themselves, favored the six months 
service and also recruiting by regions. The 
other was the language question. The 42 Flamin- 
gant Catholic deputies in the Chamber persisted in 
their programme of reform which was condemned 
by their opponents as tending to divide the 
country and check the spread of French culture 
in Belgium. Their international policy was also 
anti-French tending toward friendship with the 
Netherlands and Great Britain rather than with 
France. In respect to the language question the 
Flamingants among the Soci lined up with 
the Catholic Flamingants. The Liberal pro- 
gramme in the coming elections contained as its 
chief features the following: Revision of the law 
for the use of both languages in the public 
services; economic understanding with France; 
defense of Belgian industries against German 
penetration; free passage of the Escaut; and 
solution of the Limb question. The Minister 
of National Defense, M. Devéze, a Liberal, declared 
against military service for six months and the 
division of the army into Walloon and Flemish 
regiments; asserted the necessity of Lachlan | the 
social ] tion, but objected to any coalition 
with the ingants and the Socialista. 
The elections were held, November 20. The 


distributing seats amon the liamentary 
groups was as follows: the Chamber, the 
mem of the Catholic Right numbered 82, 


elected from the different groups; the Socialists, 
66; and the Liberals, 33. e Flamingants 
(Activists) numbered 4. In the former chamber 
there were: Catholics, 73; Socialists, 70; Liberals, 
34; Activist-Flamingants, 15; and Dissenters, 4. 
The new Senate was composed of: 42 Catholics; 
32 Socialists; and 18 Liberals as com with 
43 Catholics and 30 Liberals and Socialists in the 
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former Senate. Thus the general result was a 
set-back to the Socialist , attributed to its 
too advanced attitude both in respect to internal 
and international politics; the disappointment 
of the Liberal y; and the un ted success 
of the groups of the Right. The fall in the Social- 
ist vote was even more considerable than was 
indicated by this loss of seats. The results of the 
election were a surprise to many observers, espe- 
cially in respect to the comparative failure of the 
Liberal element. It was generally explained as 
due to the swing of reaction which carried the 
hostility to the ialists over to the side of the 
extreme Right, instead of to the moderate parties 
who were opposed to the more radical Socialist 
policy. It was, apparently, a protest against the 
eight-hour day, the prohibition policy, and the 
new financial legislation.. The vote went to one 
extreme in 1919 and it passed to the other in 
1921. Aside from the fear of Socialism, there 
was a feeling that the country would be more 
safely governed by the Catholic groups which had 
the long experience of thirty-five years of control. 
A conservative and orderly government meant to 
many ple a Catholic government, and the 
voters had not forgotten that the Liberals joined 
forces with the Socialists in 1913. The Liberal 
programme moreover was a democratic one which 
appealed to the intellectual classes and the small 
bourgeoisie rather than to the working class and 
peasantry. 

New Ministry. A political deadlock followed 
the elections of November 20. The Socialists 
refused to support the government while the 
Catholic groups having succeeded beyond all 
expectations peeau to consolidate their party 
in the interest of Flamingants and to draw up an 
extreme programme. The Liberals were firm in 
their refusal to ally themselves with either the 
Socialists or the Catholics. In this crisis the 
King, after taking council with the Liberals and 
the Catholics appealed to M. Theunis, Mi .ister 
of Finance, who was not identified with any of the 
party Pou but who enjoyed the confidence of 
them owing to his excellent record as expert 
financier at Versailles after the war and as delegate 
to the Reparations Commission as well as Finance 
Minister, in which capacity he had reduced ex- 
Ppenses and consolidated a part of the floating 
debt. M. Theunis accepted the charge and in 
spite of the political difficulties succeeded in 
forming a cabinet of business men and specialists 
for the purpose of efficiency and in the spirit of 
political conciliation, representing especi the 
Catholic groups and the Liberal Left. 
ministry as announced, December 16, was as 
follows: President of the Council and Minister of 
Finance, Colonel Theunis; Justice, M. Masson; 
Industry and Labor, M. Moversoen; Sciences 
and Arts, M. Hubert; Foreign Affairs, M. Jaspar; 
National Defense, . Devéze; Railways, M. 
Neujean; Colonies, M. Louis Franck; Agriculture 
and Public Works, M. Rumette; Interior, M. 
Berryer; Public Economy, M. Van de Vyvere. 

BELL, Epwarp THropors. Banker, died at. 
Paterson, N. J., August 12. He was born at 
Stanhope, N. J., March 26, 1843, and began his 
business career as a messenger in the Hackette- 
town, N. J., bank in 1860. By 1894 he had be- 
come president of the First National Bank of 
Paterson and he held offices in important social 
and financial institutions of the city. 
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BELLINGHAM, Sir (ALLAN) Henry. Roman 
Catholic landlord in Ireland and Member of 
Parliament, died early in June in County Louth, 
Ireland. He was born in 1846, educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar, afterwards joined the Royal Irish 
Rifles. He was returned to Parliament as a 
ee Home Ruler in 1880 and sat until 


BENNETT, Caar.es Epwin. Classical scholar, 
died, May 2. He was born at Providence, R. I., 
April 6, 1858; graduated at Brown University, 
1878, and studied at Harvard and in rmany. 
From 1889 to 1891 he was professor of Latin at 
the University of Wisconsin; 1891 to 1892, of 
classical philology at Brown; and after 1892 of 
Latin at Cornell. He edited the Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, wrote a variety of school 
and college text-books which had a wide circula- 
tion, and also edited a great variety of classical 
texts. He was the translator of the Odes and 
Epodes of Horace in the Loeb Classics. Among 
classical scholars he was specially praised for his 
work in the field of syntax; and his Latin grammar 
was remarkably serviceable for its clearness and 
its compactness. 

BENNETT CUP RACE. See AERONAUTICS. 

BENZOL. See CuHemistry, INDUSTRIAL. 

BEREA COLLEGE. A non-sectarian co- 
educational institution at Berea, Ky., founded 
in 1858. The enrollment for the year 1921-22 in 
all departments was 2400 and the faculty numbered 
140. President, William James Hutchins, D.D. 
‘ BERKELEY MUSIC FESTIVAL. See Music, 


estivals. 
_BERESHIRE FESTIVAL. See Music, Fes- 
BERLIN , Germany. See MunicipaL GovERN- 


MENT. 

BERMUDA. A group of small islands constitut- 
ing a British colony in the West Indies situated 
about 580 miles from Cape Hatteras, N.C. and 677 
miles from New York; for many years a celebrated 
resort for American tourists. About twenty of the 
islands are inhabitated. Area, 19.3 square miles; 
population Jan. 1, 1920, 21,869, of whom 7441 were 
whites. American visitors 
ra ps annually. Commerce and finance statistics 
ollow: 


1916 1917 1918 1818 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports........... 734,799 674,493 692,742 792,683 
Exports........... 139,825 714 119,977 208,708 
Revenue........... 107,055 100,447 91,645 119,091 
Expenditure....... 109,652 105,867 90,684 107,240 
Shipping *......... 1,630,163 547,835 732,613 1,258,188 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 


The chief imports are: Provisions, flour, and 
meal, cotton goods, boots and shoes, ale and 
beer, hardware, and cutlery, oats, coal, sugar, 
cattle, etc. The chief exports are onions, potatoes, 
and other vegetables and lily bulbs. By far the 

test share of the imports come from the 
nited States. It is under a governor assisted 
by an executive council and seven members and a 
legislative council of nine members, both ap- 
pointed by the crown; and a representative 
assembly of 36 members. Governor at the be- 
ginning of 1921, Sir James Willcocks. 

BERTHOLF, ExiswortH Price. Officer in 

the United States Coast Guard known for his 
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have numbered about fF. 


BETH MAN-HOLLWEG 


services in the Arctic, died in New York City 
November 11. He was born, April 7, 1866; and 
entered the Revenue Cutter ice as a cadet in 
1885 rising to the rank of first lieutenant in 1900 
captain 1907, captain commandant 1911, an 

commandant 1918. While still a lieutenant he 
accompanied Captain Francis Tuttle on the 
Cutter Bear when he went to the rescue of the 
265 whalers who had been caught in the ice off 
Point Barrow and did such effective work that 
he received from Congress a gold medal. This 
was at the time of the Spanish-American War 
and he was so completely cut off from communi- 
cations that he did not know until months after- 
wards that the war had occurred. In the winter 
of 1901 he made a journey alone through Siberia 
for the purpose of selecting a herd of reindeer for 
Alaska and in 1908-10 he was in command of the 
Bear in Bering sea and Arctic waters. He retired 


in 1919. 

BESELER, Hans Von. German general, died 
at Berlin, December 22. He was in command of 
the forces that captured Antwerp during the 
war and was afterwards governor-general of 
Poland under the German occupation. He was 
born in Pomerania in 1850, and entered the Ger- 
man army in 1868. By 1904 he had risen to the 
rank of major-general. After the capture of 
Antwerp he was at the head of affairs in Belgium 
for a short time. He then was engaged on the 
eastern front, where he captured a strong Russian 
fortress in August, 1919. After that he operated 
with success against the Russians on the river 

vina. He was then made governor-general of 
Poland and it was he who read the manifesto of 
the German and Austrian emperors in respect to 
the independence of Poland. In 1918 as the 
victory of the Allies approached he was obliged 
to flee from Warsaw, escaping by concealing him- 
self on board a river barge. 

BESSARABIA. A former government of the 
Russian empire united in 1919 to Roumania. 
Area, 17,146 square miles; population, estimated 
Jan. 1, 1915, 2,686,600; estimated in 1919, 


2. 344,800. 
BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL. See Music, 


estivals. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, THEODORE Von. 
Former German Imperial Chancellor, died near 
Eberswalde, Germany, January 2. He was born 
in the province of Brandenburg in 1856, educated at 
the universities of Strassburg, Leipzig, and Berlin, 
and became president of the province of Branden- 
burg in 1901. He was made Minister of the 
Interior in 1905 and also held the post of Vice- 
Chancellor under Prince von Bilow. He suc- 
ceeded Chancellor von Biillow July 13, 1909, and 
held the office of Chancellor to July 14, 1917. 
He was a moderate Conservative in politics and 
from early manhood was friend and adviser of 
the Emperor William. Down to the time of 
his appointment he had been mainly engaged on 
domestic questions, being in that respect a con- 
trast to his predecessor, whose chief concern had 
always been foreign affairs. The popular knowl- 
edge of Bethmann-Hollweg is mainly confined 
to the celebrated phrase about the violation 
of the treaty with Belgium, likening it to a ‘‘scrap 
of paper,” and to his declaration that the ne- 
cessity which knew no law obliged Germany to 
hack her way without regard to the neutrality 
of Belgium and Luxemburg. These indicated 
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his general tendency to observe a certain candor 
in his declarations of pouey and thus try to win 
credit for honesty. e result, however, as is 
well known, was quite the reverse of his 

tions, these two phrases having done more to 
injure the German cause than almost anything 
else that was said either by the Germans or their 


enemies. His subsequent efforts to explain the C 


phrase about the scrap of paper away served only 
to deepen the bad impression that it had made. 

e main feature of his policy toward the war 
however, indicated a clearer sense of the actual 
conditions was shown by the persons in 
control, for he opposed from the first the sub- 
marine policy and saw plainly the effect it was 
certain to have on the United States. But his 
Opposition was not active and when he made 

e peace offer of December, 1916, he was ac- 
tually aiding in preparation for the submarine 
warfare. It was his policy of frequently sug- 
gesting terms of peace that caused his over- 


throw. General Ludendorff opposed these peace 
overtures and they were detested by the whole 
military party. en he fell from power, there 


was Fe sign of regret in any quarter, official or 


popular. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, American. Asociety founded 
in 1816 which strives for a wider circulation 
of the Bible to all people without denomi- 
national or racial discrimination. The Bibles 
are furnished at cost prices and distributed 
through the society’s home, foreign, and other 
agencies. The Home Agencies distributed 660,- 
635 volumes in 1920; the Foreign Agencies, 
2,388,241, and fields not covered by the agen- 
cles, 42,192. The society supplied the Scrip- 
tures in 149 languages in 1921, including editions 
in Roman and Gothic characters and embossed 

tems for the blind. In the circulation in the 

nited States 101 languages were used by the 
Home Agencies and the Bible House Scriptures, 
while the foreign distribution accounted for 102 
languages. The total issues of the Society in 
the 105 years of its service have been 141,729,340 
volumes, 84,044,492 of which were in the United 
States, and 57,112,181 in foreign lands. The 
number of issues in the United States in 1920 was 

1,346,941, of which 2177 were for the blind, 
and 2,478,460 in other lands, making a total of 
3,825,401. Workers in the nine Home Agencies 
totalled 637, of which 455 were volunteers; 
workers in the eleven Foreign Agencies numbered 
1275, of which 400 were volunteers. The work 
of revising and translating the Bible into addi- 
tional languages was going on constantly and 

rogress was reported to have been made in 1921. 

e year saw the completion of electroplates 
for the Portuguese Testament and Psalms and 
for the Psalms in French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Plates were also finished for the Gospel of Mark 
in Albanian. The Scriptures were printed in no 
new language during the year except Scriptures 
for the blind. 

. The total receipts of the society for the year 
from invested funds, legacies, donors, sale of 
books, etc., amounted to $1,033,227.35; its ex- 
penses were $1,053,610,85. The society has 
affiliations with 150 auxiliary bible societies 
throughout the United States which assist in 
the circulation of the scriptures and contribute 
to it. The contributions from this source in 1921 
amounted to $25,386.61. 
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The officers in 1921 were: Churchill H. Cutting 
resident; Rev. William I. Haven, LLD., and 
rank H. Mann, general secretaries; Rev. Lewis 


B. Chamberlain, recording secretary; and Gilbert 
Darlington, treasurer. e Official organ of the 
society is The Bible Sociely Record. Headquar- 


ters are at Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
ity. 

BICKETT, THomas WALTER. Former governor 
of North Carolina, died at Raleigh, N. C., 
ber 28. He was born at Monroe, N. C., Feb. 28, 
1869, graduated at Wake Forest College in 1890, 
and studied law at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He began practice at Monroe, 1893, and 
later at Danbury, N.C. In 1907-08 he was a 
member of the State house of representatives; 


1906-16, attorn soe of the State; 1917- 
21, governor o orth Carolina. In_ politics 
he was a Democrat. 

BICYCLING. See Cyctina. 


BIGELOW, MeEtvrttE Mapison. Lawyer, 
died, May 4. He was born at Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., August 2, 1846; and was educated at the. 
University of Michigan and at Harvard. He 
was & lecturer <i wong in the University of 
nee gy foo Ata Northwest University Law School, 
and n University Law School, being for 
some time dean of the named institution. He 
was known for his scholarly researches in the 
origin of the American legal system, and his essays 
and addresses on the relation of law to social 
progress. His first important work was Placita 
Anglo-Normannica (1878). His writings on the 
relation between law and society in general in- 
cluded a volume of essays and other papers en- 
titled, False Equation (1911). His other works 
were: The Law of Esto (published in 1872; 
6th edition, 1912); The Law of Torts (1878-1901); 
History of English Procedure (1880); The Law of 
Bills, Notes and Checks (1895-1900); The Law of 
Wills (1898); The Law of Fraudulent Conveyances 
(1911). He also edited for the American public 
Jarman on Wills. His law works have been 
wiley circulated in this and other countries. 

BILLIARDS. William Hoppe, who had long 
reigned supreme in professional billiards 
forced to relinquish his crown to 
as the result of the world’s professional 18.2 
balkline cham omle tournament held at Chi- 

r. Ho haefer each won 


billiards. During 1921 Edouard Horemans of 
Belgium and Roger Conti of France visited the 
United States and took part in several tourna- 
ments with indifferent success. Of the two, 
Horemans made by far the better showing. In 
the three-cushion professional game John Layton 
after being defeated by com bot Kieckhefer early 
in the year retrieved his lost laurels from the 
same opponent in December. The leading pro- 
fessional pocket billiard player was Ralph Green- 
leaf, who defended his championship title with 
success on several different occasions. Charles 
Heddon dethroned Percy Collins as amateur 
billiard champion at 18.2 balkline. Earl Looga- 
baugh outclassed the amateur three-cushion 
players, while J. Howard Shoemaker for the 
cig th year retained the amateur pocket billiards’ 
title. 


BIOGRAPHY 
BIOGRAPHY. See Lirsrature, ENGiIsH AND 


CAN; FRENCH TURE; GERMAN R- 
A 
BIOLOGY. See Zodxoay. 
BIRDS. See Zod.ocy. 
BIRNBAUM, Zisuaw ALEXANDER. Polish 
orchestral conductor, died in Berlin, October, 
14 (suicide during temporary insanity). He 


was born at Warsaw in 1878, and at an early 
age attracted attention as a prodigy on the violin. 
In 1 he was alviolinist in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Hia career as conductor began 
m 1905, in Hamburg. From 1911 till his death 
he directed the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, 
also appearing as guest-conductor in the prin- 
cipal pean cities. ; 

BIRTH CONTROL. A mass meeting to dis- 
cuss the question whether birth control was 
morally right was broken up by the police in 
New York City, November 13. e chief speak- 
ers were to be Mrs. Margaret Sanger, Miss Mary 
Winsor, and Mr. Harold Cox, the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. The speakers were at first 
locked out but afterwards succeeded in entering 
the hall where in spite of the pee of a large 
body of police, who warned them not to speak, 
they attempted to make addresses. Thereupon 
Mrs. Sanger and Mise Winsor were arrested and 
brought before a magistrate. It appeared that 
a request for the suppression of the meeting 
had been received by the police from the office 
of the newly appointed Catholic Archbishop of 
New York, Patnck J. Hayes, but no complaint 
was made before the magistrate and it was 
recommended that the matter be dismissed. 
Mrs. announced that the meeting of the 
Birth Control Conference which had been pre- 
vented would be held at another hall in New York 
ae on November 16, saying that a prominent 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church had 
been invited to the last meeting and that the 
Archbishop of New York would be invited to 
the next, and that the subject would be dis- 
cussed just as it had been in her book, entitled 
Women of ew , which was admitted 
to the United States mails. 

BIRTH RATE. See Virat Sratistics. 

BISPHAM, Davin Scutt. ra singer, died 
October 2. He was born at Phi elphia, Pa., 
Jan. 5, 1865, graduated at Haverford College io 
1876 and appeared in opera for the first time in 
1891. He was afterwards at Covent Garden, 
London, and in the Metropolitan Opera company 
at New York, where he Beng leading réles in 
French, German, Italian, and English opera, and 
was regarded as among the leading lyric artists. 
He wrote A Quaker Singer's Recollections and 
edited song books for high schools and community 

mging and an album of solos. 
LACK, Samus, Cuaries. Clergyman, died, 

July 25. He was born at Monticello, Iowa, 
Sept. 6, 1869; graduated at Parsons College, 
Iowa, 1892; and McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, 1898. He was engaged for a time 
as a telegraph operator and in the banking busi- 
ness, but was ordai to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1897. After holding pastorates at 
several towns in Illinois, he was minister of the 


Collingwood Avenue Church at Toledo, Ohio 
1910-19. On June 1, 1919, he was ap inted 
ege. 


—— of Washington and Jefferson 
e wrote: Plain Answers to Religious Questions 
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(1910); Building a bap | Church (1911); Pro- 
gress in Christian Culture (1912). 
BLACKMON, Frepericx Lronarp. Former 
n from Alabama, died, February 
8. e was born at Limebranch, Ga. Sept. 15, 
1873; and educated at the State Normal llege 
at Jacksonville, Ala., and at Douglasville, Ga. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1894, and practiced 
from that time on at Anniston, Ala. From 1900 
to 1910 he was a member of the Alabama Senate 
and from 1911 to 1921 he served in the United 
States House of Representatives. In politics 
he was a ocrat. 

BLACKWELL, Anrorinetre Louisa Brown. 
First woman ordained as minister in the United 
States, pioneer in the woman suffrage movement, 
died at Elizabeth, N. J., November 5. She was 
born at serials Ire : Y, May 20, 1825, of poor 
parents and was obliged to earn her living when a 
child. After teaching school she ent Oberlin 
College where she formed a friendship with Lucy 
Stone. Inequality in the opportunities afforded 
to the two sexes was thrust upon her when ad- 
mission to a debating society in the college was 
refused. She was admit reluctantly to the 
Theological School of Oberlin in 1847 and when 
she tried to support herself by teaching the faculty 
prevented it by passing a rule forbidding gradu- 
ates of the college to teach in the preparatory 
school. She addressed the first national woman’s 
rights convention at Worcester, Mass., in 1850. 

is occasioned so much scandal that she lost 
her position as a worker in a woman’s society in 
New York City. Afterwards she became a 
lecturer and gained a considerable degree of 
popularity and success. In 1853 she was ordained 
as an orthodox Co tional minister and was 
afterwards appointed by the church as a delegate 
to the World’s Temperance Convention in New 
York City. Both her ordination and her ap- 
poe at the Tem ce Convention raised 
oud protests from the religious press and the 
ministry. At the Convention the audience com- 
posed largely of ministers shouted her down and 
she was not permitted to finish her speech. She 
afterwards resigned from the Co tional 
ministry and became a Unitarian. In the suffrage 
campaign she was associated with Susan B. 
Anthony and Julia Ward Howe, accompanying 
them in their lecture tours. Among her writings 
may be mentioned Studtes in General Science 
(1869); The Sexes Throughout Nature (1875); The 
Philosophy of Individuality (1893); The Mak- 
my the Universe (1914); and a novel entitled 
The Island Neighbors (1871). 

BLANCK ARGOT DE. See Mosic, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 


BLESSING, Greorce FREDERICK. Mechanical 
engineer, died, June 25. He was born at Carroll- 
ton, Ky., July 2, 1875; and uated in mechanical 
engineering at the State University of Kentucky, 
1879. He taught mechanical engineering in the 
Nevada State University from 1899 to 1904, 
meanwhile, j done important designing 
and research work for large industrial plants, 
including especially, steam turbine pumps. He 
was professor of mechanical engineering and in 
charge of the engineering de ent at Swarth- 
more College after 1908, and in 1918 ineer in 

lant facilities under the United States nce 
partment. He wrote elementary books on 
drawing and descriptive geometry, and also in 


BLOMFIELD 
1917 a volume on The Small College and Technical 
Education 


BLOMFIELD, Sm Ricuarp Massm. British 
admiral, died in London, June 25. He was born 
March 3, 1835, entered the Royal Navy in 1848 
and was present at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria in 1882 and a member of the landing party 
having risen to the rank of captain. He remain 
for nearly thirty years in the tian service in 
which he became director-general of ports and 
lighthouses and afterw. controller-general, 
and di r-general. He was made a rear 
admiral in 1889. The achievement for which he 
was best known was the improvement of the 
great harbor of Alexandria. 

BLOUNT, Wiuiiam ALEXANDER. See NECROL- 


OGY. 

BLYDENBURGH, CuHarites Epwarp. Judge, 
died, April 20. He was born at Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
March 19, 1854, and graduated at the Columbia 
School of Mines, 1878. He went soon afterwards 
to Wyoming where he was in charge of the terri- 
torial assay office until 1880. He was admitted 
to the Wyoming bar in 1889, a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1900, and 
associate justice of the supreme court of Wy- 
oming from Oct. 4, 1917, to the time of his death. 
From 1915 to 1919 he represented Wyoming at 
the Conference on Uniform State Laws. 

BOGART, Joun B. Journalist, died in New 
York City, November 16. For seventeen years, 
from 1873 to 1890, he was city editor of the New 
York Sun, He was born in 1845, ran away when 
a& boy and served in the Civil War and in 1871 
became a reporter on the Sun. He was regarded 
as one of those who gave that newspaper its in- 
dividual quality and he was highly esteemed in 
journalistic circles, being particularly successful 
in the training of young journalists. 

BOHEMIA. A former crownland of Austria 
which after the collapse of the Central Powers 
in 1918 became a constituent member of the 
new Czecho-Slovak state (see CzEcHO-SLOVAK); 
situated in the northwestern part of the former 
Austro-Hungarian empire; bounded on the north 
by oy and Silesia, on the east by Moravia 
and on the south by Moravia and Lower an 
Upper Austria. The area is about 20,065 square 
miles; population, 1910, 6,768,548; estimated, 
1913, 6,860,029 e race elements according 
to the census of 1910 were: German-speaking, 
36.7 per cent; Bohemian, Moravian, and Slovak, 
63.19 per cent. According the the same census 
the Catholics constituted 95.6 per cent of the 
population: Prague, the capital and largest city, 

d an estimated population, June 30, 1914, of 
541,500, including suburbs. In 1910 over 2,000,000 
of the people were reported as engaged in agri 
culture, and 2,780,457 in industries. In the old 
empire the country was governed locally by a 
single chamber which was represented in the 
lower house of the Reichsrath by 130 members. 
Under the new Czecho-Slovak constitution five 
out of the fifteen electoral areas were assigned to 


emia. 

BOILERS. In this important department of 
the steam power plant there were few notable 
developments outside of refinements and steps 
cowrande increased capacity to record in 1921, 
but the following items derived in er measure 
from the annual review in Power (New York) 
give the mere significant features of the year. 
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There seemed to be a tendency during the year 
to secure greater furnace volume, that is in rela- 
tion to the area of water heating surface, along 
i the increased temperatures sometimes 
ed. There were experienced difficulties 
e refractory materials used in the furnaces, 
valves, expansion joints,. and pipe line rather 
than in the boiler and steam turbine. As a result 
there was not in 1921 the eee desire to employ 
temperatures for the superheated steam approach- 
ing 700 degrees F., and in several new larger 
lants steam i gle ah of about 600 degrees 
. were employed. In particular was this true 
for America, but in Europe with the effort for 
increased economy and higher fuel costs as at 
the North Tees station in England and the 
Superpower Station in Paris steam temperatures 
of 700 degrees or more were being employed or 
higher than was found in American practice. 
the English plant mentioned a pressure of 450 
lbs. was also a notable feature. 

The tendency in the boilers for the larger power 
units was to use cross-drum boilers of the modified 
Stirling type with bent tubes in ever inc 
sizes. ‘These were arrayed so that the boilers coul 
be knocked down and assembled where they were 
to be erected. The largest boilers in operation 
at American power plants were those of the 
Detroit-Edison Company and the Ford River 
Rouge Plant, but ordinarily for the larger central 
stations the surface per boiler varied from 14,000 
to 20,000 square feet and the steam capacity 
from 125,000 to 200,000 Ibs. per hour. A double- 
ended boiler of Annelly design installed in the 
Congress Street Heating plant of the Detroit 
Edison Co. had a record for surface with 29,820 
square feet. This boiler was designed to supply 
steam at from 75 to 160 lbs. pressure. In the 
new Calumet Station of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago which was put in 
commission there were seven croas-drum boilers 
each of 15,089 square feet heating surface sup- 

lying steam to two 30,000 kw. turbines. These 
had a final steam temperature of 685° F. derived 
from a pressure of 350 lbs. and 250° F. of super- 
heat, the aim being to supply steam to the tur- 
bines at 300 Ibs. pressure and 225° of superheat, 
a, as case the final steam temperature was 


At the great Ford Motor Co. Plant at River 
Rouge, Mich., the four largest boilers for power 
purcoses in the United States were in operation. 

these boilers powdered coal and blast furnace 
were burned and with the former unusually 
igh efficiency was secured without difficulty of 
any kind. Here a steam temperature of 600° F. 
was used with a pressure of 225 lbs. and superheat 
of 200° F. These boilers had vertical heating 
elements on either side and were 83 feet in height 
above the ash floor. Here on account of the 
different fuels used there was a er furnace 
volume amounting to about 0.5 cubic feet per 
square foot of steam making surface. 

These cross-drum boilers of 16,000 square feet 
each with superheaters, but no economizers, 
were installed in the Seward Station of the Penn. 
Public Service Corporation, a mine-mouth plant 
which had two 20,000 kw. units but was planned 
for subsequent enlargement to a capacity of 100,000 

. Here a steam temperature of 596° F. was 
used attained by a pressure of 280 Ibs. and a 
superheat of 180° at 200 pec cent rating. Four 


sides 
with ¢ 
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boilers each with 14,000 square feet of water 
heating surface, one-quarter of the proposed 
installation, were put in use at the South Meadow 
lant of the Hartford Electric Light Co., at 
ord, Conn., which ultimately was to have 
130,000 kw. capacity, though in 1921 only one 
20,000 kw. unit was in operation. Here there 
Aen be a steam gaa egobiry be of 640° F. 
at cent rating when operating at a pressure 
of 275 Ibs. and a superheat of 25° F One of the 
important boiler installations of the year was at 
the Delaware Station of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. where eight boilers serve two 30,000 kw. 
turbine units. Each boiler had 15,080 square 
feet of steam-making surface or counting in the 
economizer, which was an integral part of the 
installation 19,030 feet or a furnace volume of 
0.48 cubic feet. The steam temperature in these 
boilers was to be approximately 600° F. or at the 
turbine throttle about 575° F. on the average. 

e boilers were designed to operate at a pressure 
of 250 Ibs. and the superheat was to range from 
170° F. at normal rating of the boiler to 220° F. 
at the maximum rating of 330 per cent. This 
plant was interesting in that the furnaces were 
averaged for burning either bituminous coal or 
stokers, powdered bituminous coal, perce 
anthracite or oil. During the year the Hell Gate 
plant of the United Electric Light and Power Co. 
of New York City was being constructed. There 
were being i ed 12 of the 24 boilers each of 
18,900 square feet of water-heating surface. These 
were double stokered and used a total steam 
temperature of approximately 600° F. operating 
without economizers. 

Borer Exp.osions. Naturally with a large 
number of industrial plants either shut down or 
Operating at reduced capacity there were fewer se- 
rious and fatal boiler explosions in 1921 than usual. 
Among the return-tubular boiler accidents result- 
ing in fatalities, were the osions at Monterey, 
Tenn.; at Taft, Calif.; and at Lumber, 8. C. The 
most serious accident of the year was at Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., where a return-tubular boiler ex- 
ploded from overpressure due to a defective 
nape valve. This explosion resulted in four 
killed and property damages in excess of $40,000. 

During the year there was held the first annual 
convention of the National Board of Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Inspectors, organized in the 
Interest of securing greater safety to life and 
property through concerted action and main- 
taining uniformity in the construction, installa- 
tion and inspection of steam boilers and other 
pressure vessels and their appurtenances, and to 
secure interchangeability between political sub- 
divisions of the country. Further progress toward 
uniform laws and rules, one of the objects of this 
Organization, was secured and the A. S. M. E. 
Code was adopted and was acceptable to the 
departments of seventeen States and twelve 
smaller a divisions represented on the 
board. Raitway ACCIDENTS. 

BOKHARA. A state of central Asia bounded 
on the north by the Russian provinces of Syr- 
Daria and Samarkand; on the south by Afghan- 
istan; on the east by Ferghana; and on the south- 
west by Trans-Caspia and Khiva; formerly 
under the Russian empire. The area is estimated 
at 83,000 square miles and the population at 
about 1,250,000. The chief towns are Bokhara 
with about 75,000 inhabitants, and Karshi with 
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about 25,000. The chief products are wheat, 
fruit, silk, tobacco, cotton, hemp, and farm ani- 
mals. els are also raised. Mineral re- 
sources include: Gold, salt, alum, and sulphur. 
There is a considerable trade with India to which 
the country exports raw silk, and from which it 
imports green tea, indigo, muslins, drugs, etc. 
The Amir, Sayid Mir Alim Khan, was driven out 
after the revolution of August 30, 1919, and a 
Soviet government was set up. 

BOL A South American republic of the 
interior, Ging to the west of Brazil and to the 
east of e. The actual seat of the govern- 
ment and largest city is La Paz, but Sucre is the 
seat of the supreme court and is historically 
considered the capital. 

AREA AND PoPULATION. The area is estimated 
at from 514,155 to 532,437 square miles and with 
the inclusion of the disputed territory, 562,047; 
population in the census of 1900 was 1,744,568; 
estimated in 1915 at 2,889,970. La Paz has a 
popueticn estimated in 1918 of 107,252; Cocha- 

ba, 31,014; Potosi, 29,795; Sucre, 29,686. 

EpucaTion. Elementary education 1s free 
and compulsory. No later figures were available 
than those given in the preceding YEAR Book. 
Elementary schools (1918) numbered 450 with 
3960 teachers and 54,192 pupils. For secondary 
instruction there were: 21 colleges of which 14 
were national; 5 clerical institutions; and 5 private 
lycées. For higher education there are two uni- 
versities, at Sucre and La Pas, respectively. 

puction. Agriculture while it is the main 
occupation is stil backward. The cultivated 
area, according to the latest available figures 
which, however, are not recent, had an acreage 
of 4,940,000, but measures have latterly been 
taken for extending the cultivable area by means 
of irrigation. The chief crops are: Corn, wheat, 
barley, beans, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
which are mainly cet for home consumption, 
and rubber, which is the main commercial crop, 
Bolivia standing next to Brasil as a rubber-ex- 
rting country. The mineral resources include: 
, copper, antimony, bismuth, wolfram, lead, 
silver, gold, borate of lime, and other minerals. 
The output of tin constitutes one-quarter of the 
world’s production, Bolivia ranking in this respect. 
next to the Malay Peninsula. The minerals 
constitute a more important part of the economic 
life of Bolivia than in any other South American 
country. In 1919, 87.88 per cent of the total 
exports consisted of minerals which were valued 
at 126,632,675 bolivianos or $49,300,633. Oil 
abounds but has not been much exploited. It was 
reported that in certain portions of the country 
that oil was so plentiful on the surface that the 
natives were accustomed to take it in pail-fulls 
from holes for local use. 

ComMERcE. The principal imports are: Pro- 
visions; wines, and spirits; hardware; cotton, 
woolen, linen, and silk goods; and clothing. The 
chief exports are: Tin, rubber, and silver. The 
foreign trade for 1919 was: Imports, £4,824,671; 
exports, £11,225,799. There was an increase in 
the imports and a decrease in the exports as 
compared with the preceding year. In 1919 
Great Britain took 49 per cent of the exports and 
the United States 41 per cent. In 1920 the 
exports from Bolivia to the United Kingdom 
amounted to £1,931,203; imports from the 
United Kingdom to Bolivia, £747,296. 


BOLO 


Finance. The following information in res 
to the 1921 budget was supplied by the Pan- 
American Union in 1921: According to the budget, 
expenditures for the fiscal year of 1921 have been 
proportioned to the departments of the govern- 
ment as follows: Legislative, 630,631.50 bolivianos; 
foreign relations, 1,145,560 bolivianos; churches, 
103,780 bolivianos; Government, 5,066,207 bolivi- 
anos; courts of justice, 1,975,860.07 bolivianos; 
Treasury, 25,654,563.82 bolivianos; industry, 
146,800 bolivianos; public education, 3,220,381. 
bolivianos; agriculture, 30,000 bolivianos; com- 
merce, 882,779.06 bolivianos; militia, 7,501,277.10 
bolivianos; colonization, 529,748.60 bolivianos; 
total, 46,887,588.40 bolivianos. 

MMUNICATIONS. ‘The railway open for 
traffic in 1918 had a mileage of 1354. Th 
principal line is the Antofagasta and Bolivian 
railway. During 1921 American financial and 
engineering interests entered into a contract with 
the Bolivian government for the construction of 

a railway 128 miles in | to connect the 
railways of Bolivia with those of Argentina. 
The new line was planned to extend from Atocha, 
Bolivia, to Villazon, on the Argentine frontier 
and in connection with existing railways, would 
afford a transcontinental route from the Pacific 
to Buenos Aires. The financial arrangement made 
by the American capitalists involved the purchase 
of $7,000,000 of Bolivian 8 per cent bonds, the 
proceeds of which would be applied to construction 
costs. These bonds were to be secured by a first 
lien on export duties on rubber and minerals and 
an absolute mo on the railway. 

_ GOVERNMENT. utive power is in 4 pres- 
ident elected for four years by direct Li aed 
vote, and ineligible for reélection, and in a 
cabinet of six departments; and legislative power 
is in a@ co of two houses, the senate with 
sixteen members elected for six years, and chamber 
of deputies with seventy members elected for four 
pal The president elected for the term 1921- 

was Dr. Bautista Saavedra. 

History. On January 24, the national assembly 
elected Sefior Saavedra, president, and his govern- 
ment was recogni by the United States, 
February 10. He had led a successful revolution 
during the previous year which had overthrown 
the government of ident Guerra. In the 
summer the Bolivian government requested the 
Secretary of the League of Nations to refer to the 
Assembly one of ‘the aspects of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute and early in September Bolivia requested 
of the League the revision of the treaty of 1904 
with Chile whereby Chile’s rights in Antof 
were recognised while Bolivia secured from Chile 
the custom houses there and at Arica, as well as 
the promise on Chile’s part to build a railway 
from Arica to La Pas. Discussion of the question 
before the League was postponed. On September 
11, Chile consented to the reference of her dispute 


with Bolivia over the treaty of 1904, to a com- f 


mission of three jurists December 25 the 
Bolivian government declared in a note to Chile 
that there was no treaty which could condemn a 
country to be forever deprived of free access to the 
#e8. “Abana ar of Bolivia declared just 
as Peru done that the question of the Pacific 
could not be confined to a discussion of the third 


treaty of Ancon but must deal with all the causes h 


of future conflicts. That was why, it added, the 
Bolivian government was obliged to call the 
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attention of any one who was interested in the 
problems of the Pacific in order that Bolivia 
might participate therein since there could not be 
any solution which did not relieve Bolivia from 
the geographical injury that she suffered. The 
note also cited certain violations that Chile was 
alleged to have committed inst the treaty of 
1903 and declared that the difference of opinion 
could only be reconciled by means of an inter- 
national conference. Competition on the part 
of European interests was increasing during the 
year. ilway development was advanced by 4 
contract with an American company for the build- 
ing of a line which would unite the railway 
systems of Bolivia and tina. Statistics 

ublished during the year indicated that Bolivia 


e fad made great progress in the past few years in 


the production of tin. 

BOLO, Monsicnor. See Necrowey. 

BOLOGNA, CLEMENTE. Italian baritone, died 
in New York, April 9. He was born in Genoa, 1856. 
Having established his reputation at various 
Italian theatres, he with t success in 
the United States under Strakosch and Mapleson. 
For thirty-nine years he was soloist at the Temple 
Emanu-El in New York. 

BOLSHEVISM. See War or THE Nations; 
SocratisM; Russia; and articles on countries 
under History. 

BOMBING OF SURFACE VESSELS BY AIR- 
CRAFT. See Navau PROGRESS. 

BONAPARTE, CHARLES JOSEPH. ! 
Attorney-General of the United States, died, 
June 28. He was born at Baltimore, Md., 
June 9, 1851, the son of Jerome Napoleon; grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1871, and Harvard Law 
School, 1874. He practiced law in Baltimore, 
where he took a prominent part in municipal and 
national affairs. He was on the board of Indian 
Commissioners (1902-04); chairman of the 
National Civil Reform ; 
of the National Munici e (1905); and in 
the latter year was e Secretary of the Navy, 
from which office he was appointed in the following 
year, to that of Attorney-General. He was a 
strong supporter of Roosevelt, and a leader 
among the Progressives. Among the important 
non-political positions held by him may be 
mentioned those of overseer of Harvard Univer- 
sity and trustee of the Catholic University of 
America. He was made a member of the Council 
of National Defense in 1917. He wrote: The 
Essential Elements in Good City Government (1901); 
Some Duties and Responsibilities of American 
Catholics (1905); and Civil Service as a Moral 


Reform Question. 
BONDS, Mownicrpaut. See MunicipaL Gov- 


Former 


e Was & ocrat. 
BOOK, Grorcre Mitton. Naval officer, died, 
January 22. He was born at New Castle, Pa., 
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May 25, 1845. He uated at the Naval 
Academy in 1865, and risen to the rank of 
captain in 1899. He served in the latter part of 
the Civil War on board the Marblehead in pursuit 
of Confederate vessels in 1864. After the war he 
served successively on several and from 
1875 to 1876 was at the navy yard at Norfolk, and 
from 1890-93 at the navy yard at New York. 
He was in assigned to the navy yard at Nor- 
folk from 1895 to 1896, and in 1897 to the navy 
yard at Mare Island. He was retired in 1900 
with the rank of rear-admiral. 
BOOKER, CuHartzes F. See NEcroLoey. 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY. This indus- 
try in 1921 was typical of the deflation and 
Seong depression prevalent in the United 
tates. Prices declined to somewhere near pre- 
war levels and at most shoe manufacturing 
centres production was curtailed or restricted. 
There was a tendency to reduce the number of 
styles of shoes while low shoes both for men and 
women continued to have a wide vogue. While 
figures of total production were not available at 
the end of the year the following returns from 
ane centres may be considered typical. 
1us from Brockton, Mass., in 1921 there were 
shipped 631,536 cases of shoes or 15,788,400 pairs, 
valued at $102,624,600, as compared with 
611,006 cases of 15,257,150 pairs valued at 


$110,744,837.50 in 1920, representing an increase Area 


of 513,250 pairs but a loss in value of $8, 120,237.50. 
In Brockton the union shoe workers numbered 
12,300. The average output of the factories for 
the year was not over 65 per cent their capacity, 
the smaller firms being the busiest and in most 
instances qpErcecne nearer to their capacity 
than did the larger plants. Milwaukee also was 
an important shoe and leather centre in 1921, 
there being 31 shoe firms employing 6113 persons 
with wages of $5,682,267 and turning out products 
valued at $27,613,760. Baltimore, Md., was 
developing an important shoe manufacturing 
industry with an annual output of more than 
2,000,000 pairs valued at about $5,000,000. In 
addition there was a wholesale business amounting 
to about $25,000,000. 

In 1921 the exports of boots and shoes from 

the United States totaled 8,957,697 pairs valued 
at $24,678,701 as compared with 16,841,592 
pairs valued at $67,144,342 in 1920. Naturally 
boot and shoe manufacturers were anxious that 
no high protective duties should be placed on 
their raw materials in any revision of the tariff. 
_ There was some activity in the shoe manufactur- 
ing industry in y during the year though 
towards the end of the year it was ly con- 
fined to foreign orders as the domestic demand 
had been filled up to the purehaeme power of 
wage earners who were unable in many cases to 
pay the prevailing prices. See LEATHER. 

ORAX. Recorp Propucrion or Borax IN 
1920. The quantity of borax produced and sold 
m the United States in 1920 was 35,280 short 
tons, valued at $5,674,000, according to the 
United States Geological Survey. This was a 
record production and value, exceeding even 
_ of 1919—28,518 tons and $4,351,891— 


were 
io For many years borax has been manu- 
actured in the United States from the mineral 
colemanite, a calcium borate, which is mined in 
California, but for the last two years some borax 
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higher than those of any previous 
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has also been obtained from the water of Searles 
Lake, Calif., as it is one of the salts that the 
brine yields by a certain method of treatment. 
This method of treatment marks a new departure 
in the borax industry and recalls the old days in 
the 60’s when borax was made by recrys ing 
the crude salt found in the mud of Borax Lake. 
The total quantity of crude borates produced in 
the United States in 1920 amounted to 120,320 
tons, valued at $2,173,000. This was a record in 
quantity though not in value, on account of the 
lower grade of the ores. Borax, called in chemistry 
sodium tetraborate, is used in large quantities 
in making the enameled coating for cast-iron and 
steel ware used in plumbing fixtures, chemical 
equipment, and kitchen utensils. It is also a 
constituent of borosilicate glasses, such as are 
pe in making lamp chimneys, baking 

ishes, and laboratory glassware. Borax is also 
used in the laundry and kitchen, in making soap 
and starch, in paper sizing, and in tanning and 
welding. 

BORNEO. See British Norra BoRNzo. 

BOSNIA. See Bosnia aND H®RZEGOVINA. — 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. Former 
provinces of the Turkish empire, acquired by 
Austria-Hungary in 1908, and after the collapse 
of the Austrian Hungarian empire included in 
the new southern Slav state, Jugo-Slavia (q. v.). 
, 20,709 square miles, population estimated 
in 1920, 1,931,802. 

BOSTON , UNtIversiry oF. A _ non-sectarian 
institution of the higher learning at Boston, Mass.; 
founded in 1869. The enrollment for the fall of 
1921 was 8543, of whom 5089 were men and 
3454 were women. Of this total, 3212 were in 
the college of business administration. The 
next largest department was that of secretarial 
science, 969, and the next of education, 842. The 
summer school enrollment was 672. The pro- 
ductive funds amounted to $4,384,108 and the in- 
come to $1,064,059. The library contained 77,- 
539 volumes. The university comprises besides 
the departments mentioned above, colleges or 
schools of liberal arts, teachers, theology, law, 
medicine, a graduate school and a school of re- 
igious education and social service. In the 
winter of 1921 a campaign for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary fund for endowment and development was 
goir n and at the close of the year $800,000 

already subscribed. President, Lemuel 
Herbert Murlin. 

BOSTON, MASS. See GarsBaGe AND REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Mosic tras, N. es. 

BOTANY. Important meetings of botanists 
were held in conjunction with many of the annual 
meetings of national scientific societies. The 
Botanical Society of American, American Phyto- 
pelea gai Society, Ecological Society of Amei- 
ica, and other affiliated societies met with the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Toronto, Canada, Dec. 27-31, 1921. 
One of the outstanding events of this meeting 
was the address of Professor William Bateson on 
Evolutionary Faith and Modern Doubt, in which 
he expressed disagreement with the usual con- 
ception of the common origin of species and of 
the acquisition of new characters by plants and 

i . The summer meeting of the American 
Phytopathological Society and the conference of 
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Cereal Pathologists was held at St. Paul, Minn., 
and Fargo, N. D., July 19-22, 1921. 

The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science met at Edinburgh, Scotland, Sept. 
7-14, 1921. The annual meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
was held at Rouen, August 1-7, 1921. The South 
African Association met at Durban, July 11-16, 
1921. The British Mycological Society met in 
London, Nov. 19, 1921. The Association of Eco- 
nomic Biologists met in London Dec. 9, 1921. 
An International Potato Congress was held in 
London, Nov. 15-18, 1921, special consideration 
being given to plant breeding and potato dis- 
eases. The Botanical Society of India has been 
organized as a result of encouragement given by the 
Indian Scientific Congress at its meeting in 1920. 
A Russian Mycological and Phytopathological 
Society was established in 1921 with Dr. A A. 
Jaczewski as president. The National Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Botany, established in con- 
nection with the University of Cambridge, was 
formally opened Oct. 7, 1921. A Division of 
Mycology and Plant Pathology was established 
in the Department of Agriculture, Manila, P. I. 
A Plant Breeding Institute has been established 
at Aberystwyth, Wales. The Tropical Research 
Laboratory of the United Fruit Company, closed 
during the war, has been reopened for investiga- 
tions on plant diseases at Changuinola, Panama. 

Revue de Botanique 2 a bg et Agriculture 
Colontale is a new publication begun by the 
Laboratoire d’ Agriculture Coloniale, Paris. The 
Biological Division for Agriculture and Forestry, 
Berlin-Dahlen, has begun a monthly bulletin 
devoted to matters of current interest to the 
plant protection service. 

Among botanists of international note who 
recently died are: Dr. Hans Solerederer, pro- 
fessor of botany, University of Erlangen, Nov. 
8, 1920; Dr. G. Cuboni, director of the Plant 
Pathology Experiment Station, Rome, Nov. 3, 
1920;-Dr. G. Hieronymus, editor of Hedwigia, 
Jan. 18, 1921; Emile Bourquelot, plant chemist, 

26 1921; L. Matruchot, University 
of Paris, July 6, 1921. 


PuyrsiotoaicaL Srupres.—Several investiga- 
tors are continuing their studies on growth by 
the study of artificial cells, gels, biocolloids, ete. 
Some of the gels are found to possess properties 
of diffusion and permeability simulating those 
exhibited by protoplasm. The methods of Oster- 
hout for the study of permeability by electrical 
conductivity is being quite extensively used and 

ber found antagonisms exhibited between the 
anions of certain compounds. Quite a number 
of compounds were found to decrease resistance 
to permeability. Investigations at the Carlsberg 
Laboratory of the relation between the hydrogen- 
ion concentration and the natural distribution 
of plants are said to show that the quantity of 
nutrient substances in soils does not materially 
affect the distribution of plants. It is considered 
probable that the hydrogen-ion concentration in 
soils may have a direct influence on the constitu- 
tion of vegetation. 

The osmotic properties of plant cells under 
the influence of low temperatures was investi- 
gated by Lewis and Tuttle and they found change 
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in all the species of 
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in osmotic pressure was due to the non-electroly- 
tes in the plant cells. Sa aptad acai (hey 
leaves froze at about —3° C. while the leaves them- 
selves could be cooled to —32°C. before freezing. 
Panatelli found injury to plant cells was in propor- 
tion to the loss of water during cooling. Sugars 
and other carbohydrates, phosphates, a 
lack of autodigestive ensyms, enable plants to 
retain water when undercooled. Onslow made 
a study of oxidizing enzyms in 286 orders of 
higher plants and found such ensyms present 
in about 60 per cent of the orders examined. 
Hepburn and associates report proteolytic enzyms 
Sarracenia examined but 
none were found in Darlingtonia. The unopened 
pitchers of these plants were free of bacteria but 
open ones soon contained proteolytic bacteria. 

Delf reports on a study of accessory food 
factors in plants and found vitamines may be 
produced in connection with photosynthesis or 
with the deposition of reserves in various parts of 
the plant. Linossier, Gortnern and others re- 
port that certain fungi require vitamines for 
their growth or at least their development is 
greatly favored by the presence of such acces- 
sories in culture media. Wann found certain 
alge are able to fix free atmospheric nitrogen 
when grown in cultures containing glucose and 
nitrates. Loeb has added to his contributions 
to the regeneration of Bryophyllum, and claims in 
defolia stems the mass of new shoots from a 
long stem is equal to the mass that would be 
produced by the same length of stem cut to 
single nodes. The polar character of regeneration 
of shoots is considered due to the fact that. the 
material available for growth reaches the apical 
regions of the shoot and none is transferred to 
the lateral buds on a long stem. 

Sinnot found the size of the plant body is not 
the direct causative factor in determining the 
size of the leaves, fruits, or seeds which it pro- 
duces but the size of such organs is the result of 
the size of the growing point out of which they 
have been developed. Any factor, as drought, 
cold, etc., that influences the size of the meristem, 
will alter the size of organs produced from it. 
Dixon and Poole, discussing the electrotonic theory 
in relation to photosynthesis, report that nega- 
tive electrons are responsible for the absorption 
of radiant energy from the ether and by this 
means chlorophyll renders carbon dioxid and 
water reactive in the presence of light. Moore 
claims photosynthesis occurs throughout the 
spectrum and that chlorophyll acts as a_ color 
screen to protect the o ism against the in- 
jurious effects of blue and ultra violet eb In- 
vestigations of Briggs seem to indicate the 
ence of some other factor in addition to chloro- 

hyll necessary for the photosynthetic activity of 
eaves, and this factor increases with age during 
the early stages of leaf development. Coupin 
found etiolated cotyledons and leaves require 
from 1 to 5 days in maximum light to develop 
chlorophyll. Starvation due to absence of light 
required 15 to 60 days with different plants. 
Wurmser found that for equal amounts of ab- 
sorbed energy photosynthesis was most active 
in the green light where absorption is the least. 

Experiments have been reported in Germany 
and elsewhere on the effect of added amounts 
of carbon dioxid on plant growth, and where 
largely increased amounts of the gas were avail- 
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able mcreases in crop production of from 18 to 
210 per cent were reported. el found plants 
grown under glass jars absorbed carbon dioxid 
very rapidly and Gradenwits reports increased 
growth and fruit production in_ greenhouses 
supplied with purified carbon dioxid from waste 
gases of industrial works. Tjebbes and Uphof 
claim large financial benefits from growing plants 
under electric light when carbon dioxid was 
freely added to the atmosphere. 

Studies were reported on the effect of poison 
gases, etc., on plants. Miege found chloropicrin is 

ecidedly detrimental to the germination of 
grass seeds. Guerin and Lormand found 
of plants for two hours to small amounts of 
de ree bromacetone, and mustard pas 
caused the the leaves to fall without any other 
injury to the plants. Ewert claims the injury 
to plants by coal tar is due very largely to anthra- 
cene. Ciamician and Ravenna found butylamin 
causes albinism in leaves. Isoamylamin is even 
more active in this respect. Plants that contain 
ific poisonous compounds are immune to 
the toxic effect of the same poisons. 

PLaNT BREEDING. Bonnier has reported on 
thirty years’ experiments in transferring lowland 
plants in the same soil to mountains and he claims 
they now show the same characters as typical 
Alpine species of the same genera. He claims the 
environment is one of the principal causes of 
transformations in organisms. Rawson reports 
that by screening plants at selected intervals of 
daylight, latent potentialities are brought out 
that are fixed without further screening. / 
double poppy is said to have been produced in this 
manner. Anthony has given an account of 
selection experiments with violets in which 
definite strains were secured. The occurrence of 

inherited differences is considered due 
to their presence before the experiment began and 
not to the advent of new characters. 

Brainard and Peitersen, from an extended 
study of blackberries in New England, claim 
there is no question of hybridization being re- 
sponsible for the production of new species in this 
group. Stomps has taken exception to the claim 
of Correns that white variegation in (£nothera 
is due to disease. Saunders claims that chromo- 
somes are the hereditary mechanism in plants as 
well as in animals and that the cytoplasm, aside 
from the nucleus, has no special hereditary 
function. Richey has shown marked inequalities 
in three sets of aa hairy maize crosses which he 
attributes to inequality of food materials furnished 
by the pistillate plants, as well as to different 
reactions of the germ plasm. 

East and Jones claim high protein strains of 
maize can be obtained more quickly by the isola- 
tion and recombination of homozygous high 
protein strains than by the method of mass 
selection. Kempton described a dwarf type of 
maize that appeared in the F; generation of a 
cross between Algerian pop corn and Chinese 
waxy endosperm maize. e new form is believed 
to be especially valuable for dryland agriculture. 

There were publi during the year a 
number of contributions to various phases of plant 
breeding but their technical character prevents 
adequate notice in this place. Considerable 
attention has been given to the breeding of plants 
resistant to di , and pro has been 
reported in securing varieties of important crops 


sure 
orin, 
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that are quite resistant and in some cases immune 
to destructive diseases. Evidence has been sub- 
mitted by Hodson, Collins, and others that seems 
to indicate that the American chestnut is acquiring 
a degree of resistance to the chestnut blight. In 
most cases cited resistance to disease appears to 
be inherited by the progeny of the new varieties. 
DISEASES. e Plant Disease Survey 
of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture reported 
reduced crop production due to diseases in 1920 
as follows: eat, 104,129,000; oats, 78,199,000; 
corn, 220,862,000; potatoes, 119,474,000; sweet 
potatoes, 39,150,000; peaches, 10,505,000; apples, 
47,474,000 bushels and cotton, 2,002,000 bales, 
e heat and lack of moisture in many por- 
tions of the country in 1921 bia greatly reduced 
the losses of many crops through the nonappear- 
ance or late attack of destructive diseases. The 
stem rust of wheat was less abundant on winter 
and spring wheat in the United States than has 
been the case for several years. 

The white pine blister rust, that has been 
pen for some time in the white pine area from 

ew England to Wisconsin and Minnesota, was 
found on currants and gooseberries in Wayne 
County, Pa., during the year. Continued efforts 
are being made to control this disease by the 
destruction of currants and gooseberries that 
serve as alternate hosts of the fungus. Since the 
beginning of this work 123,034 acres of land have 
been cleared of these shrubs at a cost of 51.5 cents 
per acre. Late in 1921 the fungus was found on 
planted pine trees at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and on cultivated black currante in other places in 
that vicinity. It has also spread to northwestern 
Washington. Studies made in Europe have 
shown the western white pine and sugar pine are 

adily attacked by the fungus causing the blister 
blight and the presence of the fungus in this 
region threatens the destruction of timber valued 
at over $220,000,000. The chestnut blight is 
steadily spreading southward and _ westward 
through the Appalachian Mountains. LEight 
additional counties in West Virginia, three in 
Virginia, and seven in North Carolina were 
reported infested in 1921. In New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania where the disease has been present 
for some years less than 1 per cent of the original 
chestnut trees are alive. 

The Florida Plant Board reported no new 
nursery infections of citrus canker for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1921, and only 5 infected 
orchards within the State. No new infections 
have been observed since 1920. Citrus canker 
now appears to be under control throughout the 
Gulf region where it has prevailed for some years. 
Plant pathologists throughout the sugar cane- 
producing countries are giving much attention to 
the mosaic or yellow stripe disease. Described in 
Java in 1898, this disease has spread to many of 
the most important sugar-producing countries 
and during the past year it has been found in all 
the sugar producing areas of Louisiana. The 
extent to which it reduces yields has not been 
determined. Experiments in Porto Rico seem to 
show that roguing the fields, reducing the number 
of ratoon crops and planting resistant varieties of 
cane offer means of control. 

The same disease apparently attacks corn and a 
number of grasses. atz reports the presence of 
a plasmodium-like body in_ infec areas of 
diseased canes, and Kunkel has confirmed their 
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presence in corn attacked by mosaic. In Hawaii 
the disease on corn is said to be much more 
destructive than on sugar cane. Wilbrink has 
studied sugar cane gummosis in Java and claims 
the disease is due to anaérobic bacteria. 
disease has recently appeared in Porto Rico where 
Mt Thomas und Kirey, who reported th ted 
omas an who repo the suspec 
resence of take all’ of wheat in New York in 
920, have made additional studies of the disease 
and found it was due to Opht 


identical h tha kn a g huelay 
entical wit t as known in Europe, 
Australia, and aisewhere 


Apparently the ome 

1021 in whest fields. pie os a Aeneas cad 
in whea fy) an 

Oregon. Outbreaks of a foot disease of wheat are 


rted in Illinois, Kentucky, and Kansas but Smil 


repo 
they have not been definitely connected with the 
take all fungus. The flag smut of wheat due to 
Urocystis tritict reported in Madison County, Ill, 
in 1919 has spread somewhat in the original area 
and is now known to be present in an adjoining 
count ree 
owny mildew of wheat caused by S 

macrospora was reported in several localities in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. An additional downy 
mildew of corn, sugar cane, and various grasses in 
the Philippines was described by Weston. Mackie 
reported a new disease of wheat in California due 
to A severe epidemic of ergot 


sp. 
on rye and durum wheat was reported in North 
Dakota. Root, stalk, and ear rots of corn due to 


Gibberella saubinetii, Fusarium spp., ete., were of zen 


common occurrence during the past geason causing 
considerable losses. The corn ear worm was very 
prevalent in the corn-growing States during 1921 
and an increased amount of Gael rot and moldy 
corn is reported. Cephalosporium sacchari, a 
fungus originally described on sugar cane in 

India, was reported by Manns and Adams for the 
first time as a te of corn in this country. 

The Plant Disease Survey and various state 
organizations are continuin uing their search for the 
potato wart disease due to 
fica, and report it in three new focalities i in Mary- 
land and two in Pennsylvania. Potato wart 
seems to be confined in this country to gardens in 

certain mining and lumbering districts of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia. In- 
vestigations conducted in Europe indicate the 

organism may remain active in the soil for eight 
years or more. During 1921 potato wart was 
aiasovered in five districts in Holland near the 
German border. Considerable etiention was 
given to certain obscure diseases of the potato 
that appear to be transmissible but the exact 
causes of which are as yet unknown. Among 
this complex of diseases, mosaic, leaf roll, net 
necrosis, spindling sprout and others have been 
differentiated. 

Early in the spring of 1921 Smith and Mc- 
Kenney reported a dangerous disease of tobacco 
due to P hyoscyami present in Florida 
and Georgia. is fungus was known to attack 
tobacco in seed beds in Australia, South Africa, 
and elsewhere but it had not hitherto been re- 
corded in cultivated tobacco in this country. 
Wildfire, a bacterial disease of tobacco, “Phe 
in a number of new localities in the United 

A number of new plant diseases en 
described during the year, some of which, together 
with the attribu causes, are given ow. 
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This leaf spot of velvet 


hrysophlyctis endobio- ha 
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Leaf spot of celery (Pseudomonas apis), rot of 
lettuce and celery (Sclerotinia minor), Pou rot of 
cannas (Bacterium canne), tomato leaf 

(Bacterium exitiosum), ae blight (Phoma sp.), 


bacteriosis of barley (Bacillus cerealium), rot of 
rhubarb (Ph terrestria), peony bud rot 
(Phytophthora sp.), collar rot ot tomato (Verti- 
cillium | sict), terial of castor 
beans (Bacterium solanacearum), bacteriosus of 
gladiolus (Bacterium mar, inatum), nematode dis- 
ease of bananas (T' us musicola), nematode 
disease of cocoanuts (Aphelenchus cocophilus), 


etc. 
BrsuiocRaPHy. Among recent stores pat books 
are the following: E Artech and E. M. 


wager 
ey, of Botanical Equivalents (Balti- 


more, 1921); of V. 
Histology (New York, 1921}; N. Bernard, 
pes de i vegetale (Paris, ma F. pias 
tochemie Pflanzen, rev. (Jena, 1920); 
P. Graebner, Lehrbuch en Pflan- 
palabra de Berlin, 1920); J. W. Harshberger, 
Textbook -of Pastoral oe Agrt seria ak 
Garber Breed hi 7 One Plants (New York, S igat): 
cedi nts x fe) ; 
H. D. House, Wad Flowers of New York (Albany, 

1920); B. E. Livingston and Shreve, 


Distribution of Veg etation in the United States as 

Related to Climatic t Conditions ee aneae 1921); 

ee (B 1920); 1 H. Molisch, Phan 
russe ae O 

ystologie als mig ee ei, rev. ed. 

(Jena, 1921); T. Petch, The Diseases and Pests 


of the Rubber Tree (London, 1921); E. Prudhomme, 
lantes need des uis (Paris, 1920); 


1921); E. en Smith, Introduction to B 
Diseases of Plants (Philadelphia, 1920); P. eae 
Handbuch der Pflanzenkrankhetten, Nicht 


parasit- 
arekrankheiten; rev. i Cee 1921); F. L 
Stevens and ‘I. G. conomic 
Plants, rev. ed. aad Mork, 10 1921); ; J. J. Tauben- 
us. eases Crops (Now York, 
Fe kW Th tcher, Chemistry of Plant Life 

» JEREMIAH Dunuam. Cl 
and former member of 


Kansas, 
County, Il. April 24, 
to the Methodist Episcopal ministry, ie was 
presiding elder 1886-92. He was a republican 
at first but became the prohibition candidate for 
governor in Kansas in 1888 and afterwards be- 
came a Populist. He was a member of the 55th 
Congress. In 1913-15 he was warden of the 
State Penitentiary at Lansing, Kansas. 
BOURGET, Henry. See NEcROLoGY. 
BOURQUELOT, Emite. See NEcROLOGY. 
BOUTROUX, Exnte. French_philosophical 
writer died in Paris, November 22. For many 
ears he had been the head of the institution 
own as the Thiers Foundation. He was born 
at Montrouge in 1845. His philosophical work 
brought him the position of professor at the 
University of Paris and in 1912 he was elected to 
the French Academy. His writings have been 
widely read throughout the world and are distin- 
guuened for clarity of expression as well as for 
int of view. He was a teacher in philoso- 
i y of M. Bergson and a friend of William James. 
Fn the the latter part of his life he served as president 
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of the Institute. During the war teaching at the 
. Thiers Foundation ceased and the building was 
con into a hospital for wounded officers. 
Among his writings wae gs mentioned the follow- 
ing: De la contingence lois de la nature, which 
contains a profound criticism of the doctrine of 
necessity (1874; 6th ed., 1907); De Vidée de lot 
naturelle dans la science , le contem- 


et la 
poraines (1895; Eng. trans., 1911); de 
morale et d’éducation (1895; 4th ed., 1905), Eng. 
trans. by Fred. Rothwell, as Education and Ethics 
(1913); Pascal (1900; 4th ed., 1907; Eng. trans., 
1902); William James (1911, 2nd ed., 1912, Eng. 
trans., London, 1912); Henri Poincaré (1913). 

BOWDITCH, CHARLES PICKERING. Antiqua- 
rian and trustee or director of archeological and 
other institutions, died, June 1.. He was born at 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 1842; graduated at 
Harvard, 1863, and was an officer of important 
manufacturing and commercial institutions in 
Massachusetts. He served during the Civil 
War, becoming captain of the Fifth Massachusetts 
Volunteer Cavalry in 1864. He was a member of 
many scientific and learned societies in the State 
and elsewhere, including well-known associations 
of archeology, ethnology, history, natural history, 
geography, etc. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning at Brunswick, Me.; founded 
in 1704. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
458, and there were 34 members of the faculty, of 
whom 3 were added in the course of the year. 
The H iaaoadabl funds amounted to $2,683,367 
and the income to about $200,000. The college 
library contained 125,000 volumes. There was a 
marked decrease in the number of students 
taking the more humanistic courses and a larger 
number in Chemistry and Economics. About 
$250,000 had been raised toward additional 
endowment funds of $600,000. Bowdoin Medical 
School discontinued during the year. President, 
Kenneth Charles Morton Sills. 

BOWEN, Wiiuram ABRAHAM. Editor and 
age eal died, April 15. He was born at Bagdad, 

, April 14, 1856; studied at the Southwestern 
University of Texas; owned and edited the 
Advance Guard at tur, Texas (1873-74); 
founded the Montague News (1874); and was for 


five years political editor of the San Antonio f 


Daily Express and from 1886 to 1890 was on the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Times. He sub- 
sequently served on the of various ah in 
Texas; and in 1908 he founded the i n 
Printing Company, of which he was president. 
He was editor and owner of the F 8 Fireside 
Bulletin and the Arlington Journal. He wrote: 
Chained Lightning (1883); Why Two Methodist 
saan oe hurches in the United States? (1901); 

nele Zeke’s Speculation (1910). 

BOWLING. The twenty-first annual tourna- 
ment of the American Bowling Congress was 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., in March. Fred Smith of 
Detroit won the individual eee with a 
score of 702. F. pr bad of Erie, Pa., was second 
with 686. The other winners were: ubles, 
QO. Kallusch and A. Schieman, Rochester, N. Y., 
1314; five-man team, The Saunders, Toronto, 


BOXING. The battle between Jack Dempsey 
of the United States and Georges Carpentier of 
France for the heavyweight championship of 
the world undoubtedly attracted more widespread 
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interest than any other sporting event of 1921. 
The contest took place in an open-air arena at 
Jersey City on July 2 and drew a throng of 
wildly-excited fans to the number of 80,000. e 
receipts of the bout amounted to the huge sum of 
$1,552,422, setting a new record in this regard. 
The battle itself was replete with thrills despite 
its brevity, the sympathies of a vast majority of 
the spectators being with the Frenchman. The 
first real ‘‘action’’ came in the second round when 
Carpentier landed squarely on Dempsey’s jaw, 
staggering the American for a few seconds. But 
the Frenchman was unable to follow up his 
advantage and soon the superior weight and 
condition of Dempsey began to tell. e end 
occurred in the fourth round when Carpentier 
went down for the count. 

The bantamweights proved the most popular 
class, the championship changing hands twice 
during the year. Joe Lynch captured the 
title from Pete Herman only to lose it again to the 
same boxer who in turn was forced to bow before 
Johnny Buff, the present champion. Benny 
Leonard had no difficulty in successfully defending 
his lightweight laurels and barring Lew Tendler. 
There seems to be no one capable of displacing 
the champion. Johnny Wilson retained his 
middleweight title but failed to make an impres- 
sive showing in any of his bouts of the year. 
Johnny Kilbane, the featherweight champion, 
met no opponents of sufficient skill to jeopardize 
his standing. 

The championships of the Amateur Athletic 
Union were held at Boston in April, the results of - 
the final bouts being: 108-pound, John Hamon, 
Pittsburg, defeated Willie O’Connell, New York, 
3 rounds; ue George Daley, New York, 
defeated Pascal Colletti, New Orleans, 3 rounds; 
125-pound, Dan Gartin, Philadelphia, defeated 
Ray Rodgers, Pittsb 3 rounds; 135-pound 
Ben Ponteau, New York, defeated Edward 
Crosler, New York, 3 rounds; 145-pound, Charles 
Jenkissen, Los Angeles, defeated Henry C. Bohlin, 
Brockton, 2 rounds; 158-pound, Sam Lagonia, 
New York, defeated B. eeney, New York, 4 
rounds; 175-pound, Magnus Larson, New York, 
won by default from ggo Milane incy; 
heavyweight, Gordon Munce, New York, de- 
eated James Flavin, Boston, 2 rounds. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. A movement 
similar to the Boy Scout Movement in Great 
Britain, founded by Sir Baden Powell. The 
organization was established under the title of 
Boy Scouts of America in February, 1910, and 
incorporated by Act of Congress in June, 1916. 
Membership at close of 1921 numbered 403,156 
scouts and 120,430 scout leaders, a number 
greater than the combined scout membership 
m all other countries of the world according to 
latest report of the International Scout Bureau 
at London. The governing body of the organiza- 
tion is known as the National Council. Wherever 
practicable local councils are organized through- 
out the country to supervise the scouting activi- 
ties in a given community or district. 1921 
there were 611 such local councils in operation, 
416 of these being what is known as First Class 
Councils, that is, councils supporting paid execu- 
tives and maintaining permanent local head- 
quarters. The entire United States is also divided 
into 12 so-called regional scout districts, each 
including several States and each under the 
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supervision of an official appointed by the Na- 
tional Council, known as a Regional Scout Exec- 


utive. 
_ Scouts are o ized into Troops (maximum 
membership 32 boys) each troop in turn bei 


made up of Patrols, of eight each, 
patrol under the direction of a boy leader Every 
troop is under the charge of a Scoutmaster, who 
holds a commission from the National Council 
and must be an adult American citizen of proved 
fitness for boy leadership. The Scoutmaster 
may have one or more assistants who must be at 
least 18 years of age and are preferably young 
men who have themselves come up thro 
the Scout ranks. Twelve years is the minimum 

e for a scout. There is no upward age limit. 
Older boys find plenty to interest them in ad- 
vanced and specialized scout activities and not 
infrequently develop naturally into scout in- 
structors and leaders. 

Troops are usually formed in connection with 
churches, schools, clubs, or other institutions, 
though in some cases a group of representative 
citizens interested in boy welfare makes itself 
responsible. Each troop is under the direct 
sponsorship of three or more adults known as 
a troop committee, who selects the Scoutmaster 
and are responsible for the proper execution of 
the scout programme within the troop. 

The movement is non-sectarian, non-military, 
and non-political. It is founded on a platform 
broad enough to meet the needs and interests 
not alone of one class or type of boy in any one 
locality, but of all boys everywhere. Its under- 
lying objectives are character building and cit- 


ize training, the ‘‘making of real men out 
of real boys.”” The Scout Motto is “Be Prepared.’’ 
The of the organization, as stated in 


the National Constitution is ‘‘to promote, through 
organization and codéperation with other agen- 
cies, the ability of boys to do things for them- 
selves and others, to train them in scoutcraft, 
and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-re- 
liance, and kindred virtues, using the methods 
which are now in common use by the Boy Scouts, 
by placing emphasis upon the Scout Oath and 
Law for character development, citizenship 
training, and physical fitness.’’ The oath taken 
by the scout requires him upon his honor to do 
his duty to God and his country, and to obey the 
scout law; to help other people at all times; and to 
keep hi physically perong, meney awake, 
and morally straight. The ut Law enjoins 
the members to trustworthiness, loyalty, clean- 
liness, helpfulness, courage, courtesy, etc., and 
particularly to the fundamental scout obligation 
of the daily Good Turn. 

The scout programme is regarded generally as 
the best system and recreation education for 
boys yet devised. Its activities include swim- 
ming, hiking, ron a 2 first aid, signaling, natare 
study, knot tying, bridge building, etc. The 
scout progresses successively through the Tender- 
foot, Second, and First Class ranks, each of which 
has certain definite and increasingly difficult 
requirements, after which, the whole field of 
Merit Badge subjects is open to him, ranging 
from aviation, to apiary, from music to masonry, 
67 subjects in all. Qualifying in a certain number 
of these, a scout may achieve Life, Star, or Eagle 
rank, the latter rank the highest in Scouting 
standing for proficiency in at Jeast twenty-one 
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Merit Badge subjects. In 1921 there were 110,- 
836 Merit awarded; 2667 qualified as 
Life Scouts, 2589 as Star Scouts, and 1306 as 
Eagle Scouts. Seascouting is a branch of regular 
scouting open also to older scouts and provi 
in few years since its establishment, both 
popular and profitable. 

ing the war scouts did notable service in 
the sale of Liberty Bonds and War Saving Stamps, 
locating black walnut timber, collecting peach 
pits, and operating war gardens at government 
request, as well as serving the Red Cross, War 
Community Service, American Library Associa- 
tion, Salvation Army, etc. Since the war their 
community service been varied and impor- 


tant. They have codperated with Forestry 
Departments in ‘fighting and cab aera forest 
fires, hel conserve wild life, plan trees, 


conduc clean-up and safety-first campaigns 
acted aa traffic aides and firemen’s aides, arded 
dangerous crossings, saved hundreds of lives by 
their knowledge of first sid and emergency 
service, and performed millions of individual 
and troop Turns. During the year the 
National Court of Honor awarded for conspicu- 
ous acts of courage and efficiency in the saving 


_of life 3 gold medals, 64 silver medals, and 80 


bronze medals. 
were written. 

The Scouts pecs in the ceremony for 
the Unknown Dead and the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Washington. Hon. Warren G. Harding 
is Honorary President; Honorary Vice-Presidents 
are Woodrow Wilson, William H. Taft, Daniel 
Carter Beard, and William G. McAdoo. The 
active officers are as follows: Colin H. Livings- 
tone of Washington, D. C., president; James 
E. West, paar ay . Y., Chief Scout Executive; 
Mortimer L. Schiff, New York, N. Y., vice- 
president; Milton A. McRae Detroit, Mich., 
vice-president; Harold F. McCormick, Chicago, 
lll., vice-president; Benjamin L. Dulaney, Bristol, 
Tenn., vice-president; Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, 
Calif., vice-president; and. George D. Pratt, 
New York, treasurer. The National Head- 
quarters of the orga uueauion are at 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

, oir F. W. See NECROLOGY. 

BRANDT, MariaANNE (MaRIE_ BISCHOF). 
German operatic singer, died at Vienna in July. 
She was born in Vienna in 1842 and studied at the 
Conservatory there. She was associated with the 
Royal Opera at Berlin from 1868 to 1886, and in 
the latter year went to New York where she =e 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for sev 
seasons in contralto réles under Seidl. Besides 
an exceptionally rich contralto voice she possessed 
unusual talent as an actress and in her prime was 
one of the chief German contraltos. She was 
especially successful in Wagnerian parts. After 
1890 she retired from the stage and taught singing 
at Vienna. 

BRANN, Henry Atuanasivus. Roman Catholic 
pricst, died in New York City, December 28. 

e was born at Parkstown, Ireland, Aug. 15, 1838; 
came to the United States at the age of twelve, 
and was educated at Catholic colleges at Wil- 
mington, Del., and New York City; and studied 
for the priesthood in Paris and at the American 
College in Rome, graduating at the last-named 
institution in 1862,—its first alumnus. On 
returning to the United States he was made a 
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fessor at Seton Hall and vice-president of the 
liege. He was director of the i at 
Wheeling, W. Va., from 1868 to 1870; and was 
for ten years pastor at Kingsbridge and Fort 
Washington, New York City. From 1890 to the 
time of his death he was rector of St. Agnes in 
New York City. For thirty years he was active 
in political affairs and matters of public interest, 
was well known not only as a preacher but as 

a@ writer and lecturer. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the movement for Irish Independence. 

BRANTING, Hvautmar. Swedish Socialist, 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1921. 
was born in 1860, and at an early age went into 
journalism and acquired wide influence as editor 
of a Socialist newspaper, the Soctal Democrat of 
Stockholm. In March, 1920, he became prime 
minister, being the first Socialist to hold that 
office, and his ministry lasted until December, 
1920. After the elections of 1921 when the 
Socialists secured a majority, he again formed a 
cabinet, October 11, and was still prime minister 
when the prize was awarded to him. He wasa 
strong supporter of peace along the lines of the 
Wilson programme at the Peace Conference, and 
he was prominent in the various meetings of the 
Socialists in discussions of international 
policy during and after the war. 

BRAUN, Marcus. See Ngecro.ocy. 

cera ee Srates or. A federal re- 
public of South America, the largest country on 
the continent. Capital and largest city, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

AREA AND PopunaTION. The area is estimated 
at from 3,275,510 square miles to 3,280,900 
square miles, which is divided into twenty states 
and one territory. The population according 
to dine census ee 1900 wae ilar arte and yr 
co to preliminary figures of the census 0 
1920, 30,645,296. The density is given at about 
9.3 per square mile. The population includes 
about 600,000 native Indians who are found in 
the Amazon area. Rio de Janeiro in 1913 had a 
Sd dgrres of 975,818 and in 1920 of 1,157,873: 

o Paulo, 450,000 in 1913 and 504,300 in 1919. 
Other cities with their populations as estimated 
in 1913 are: Bahia,’348,130; Pernambuco, 216,484; 
Belem, 275,167; Porto Alegre, 150,343. om 
1919 the i 
3,576,275 of which nearly one-third entered 
between 1908 and 1919. e leading elements 
have been in their order: Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans. The number of immi- 
grants that entered Brazil during 1920 was 
71,026, according to official figures; 33,883 of this 
number came from Portugal, 10,005 from Italy 
9136 from Spain, 4853 from Turkey, and 4120 
from Germany. In 1921 the government was 
continuing its policy of encouraging immigra- 
tion with a view to agricultural development 


and a measure was before Congress for the pur- j 


of promoting erie among the several states 
or colonization and the cultivation of idle lands. 
Among the advantages pro to prospective 
colonists were free board and rent for a period of 
eight days and the advance of a small sum for 
the pu: e of agricultural tools and free trans- 


portation. 

EpucaTion. Primary education is free but 
not compulsory. In 1914 there were 12,744 
primary schools with 700,120 pupils and 20,590 
teachers; and 327 secondary schools with 30,258 
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pupils; and 151 professional schools with 19 
i high er education there is the Uni- 
e 


Propucrion. The chief occupation is agri- 
culture, though only a small part of the country 
has been brought under cultivation. The chief 
product and by far the most important article 
commercially is coffee. The single state of Sao 
Paulo supplies four-fifths of the world’s coffee. 
The average annual production of coffee has been 
placed at about 12,000,000 sacks, a sack weighing 
132 pounds. In 1920-21 the production was 
estimated at 7,143,000 sacks, and for 1921-22 at 
7,104,000 sacks. Next to coffee in importance 
are: Rubber, sugar, tobacco, mate, cotton, tim- 
ber, cocoa, and nuts. Brazil furnishes about 
one-half the supply of India-rubber which is 
grown chiefly in the forests of the Amazon and 
the districts of Para, Ceara, and Manaos. The 
rubber crop in 1917 was 41,500 tons; the cotton 
production in 1919 was estimated at 119,500 
tons; the sugar output, 1920-21 at 612,899 metric 
tons, and, 1921-22, at 526,116 metric tons; and 
the average tobacco output at 50,000,000 kilos. 

ineral resources include: Coal, gold, diamonds, 
petroleum, manganese, monazite, mica, talc, 
copper ore, platinum, etc. The chief manufactur- 
ing industry is cotton-weaving which has greatly 
developed of late years. In 1918 there were 202 
cotton factories with 78,186 workmen. Other 
important industries are silk which has latterly 
hee developing, tobacco manufacturing, and 


rewing. 

Commercs. The ores onlaet figures give 
@ comparative study of the development of 
Brazil’s foreign trade. Amounts are given in 
milreis, the exchange value of which ave 
about $0.24, United States currency, in 1916 
$0.25 in 1918, and $0.25 in 1920. 


Countries 1916 1918 1920 

of origin Milreis Mitlreis Mitlreis 
United States...... 317,661,000 355,932, 880,237,000 
Great Britain 165,281,000 201,878,000 453,049,000 
rgentina.......... 114,019,000 187,899,000 157,214,000 
France... ........4- 42,158,000 7,348, 117,381,000 
Germany.......... 359,000 _—-«.............. 104,862,000 
Dtaly’ isco. eseesleacees »303,000 21,054,000 50,380,000 
Portugal........... 37,704,000 37,963,000 43,212,000 
Belgium........... 1,157,000 ~—......... 38,899,000 
a een eae eate 9,422, 17,486,000 28,499,000 
Viesiraecewiks 12,061,000 41,266,000 27,252,000 
Swed Dita tots wkcatohsg 10,525,000 9,398,000 26,104,000 
Switserland........ 10,290,000 7,624,000 25,395,000 
Mexico............ 5,232,000 6,439,000 21,740,000 
Norway........... 8,268,000 4,243,000 21,706,000 
Newfoundland...... 13,980,000 23,709,000 »310,000 
GINs2 isos 8a heen 13,150,000 12,349,000 18,823,000 
Finland ii ccsaase aeasawew.- acaween< 11,501,000 
sia tee ceheerigresa als 5 ,000 4,102,000 1,360,000 
Holland............ 4,831,000 1,175,000 10,942,000 
BPAD....... eee eee 467,000 6,156,000 687,000 


Total importation 810,759,000 989,404,000 2,090,633,000 


LL a et eee 
Nore.—Beginning with 1918, the importations are accord- 
ing to countries of consignments. 


It can be seen from these fi that the in- 
crease of imports from the United States during 
the period from 1916 to 1920 was 177 per cent, 
while the increases for Great Britain and Japan 
for the same period amounted to 274 per cent and 
2280 per cent, respectively. In the two years 
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since the war Germany has enjoyed an increase 

of 3268 cent. The following table shows the 

reek ibution of these imports by states or customs 
istricts: 


States 1916 1918 1920 
Milreis Milreis Milreis 

Rio de Janeiro...... 358,009,000 460,426,000 .795,000 
Sao Paulo.......... 215,572,000 257,700,000 613,457,000 
Rio Grande do Sul.. 51,711,000 79,558,000 144,189,000 
Pernambuco........ 49,493,000 70,568,000 188,431,000 
Bahia............. .309,000 46,748,000 84,247,000 
AlagSas............ 8,880,000 8,685, 20,084,000 
Paranh............ 8,170,000 7,178,000 17,672,000 
Par&.............. 36,272,000 26,190,000 36,422,000 
Cearf. .........2.- 5,692,000 6,484,000 14,473,000 
Santa Catharina. 6,286,000 4,151,000 13,336,000 
Amasonas......... 18,096,000 9,017,000 11,586,000 
Maranhao.......... 5,388,000 5,715,000 11,303,000 
Parahyba.......... »738,000 1,839,000 6,423,000 
Rio Grande do Norte 1,348,000 632,000 3,099,000 
Matto Grosso...... »791,000 3,048,000 2,962,000 
Sergipe............ ,000 251,000 2,385,000 
Piauhy ee ee: 797,000 807,000 1,913,000 

irito Santo...... ,000 404,000 1,856,000 


Acre Territory...... | § B00QO ow... cece nee 


Total imports. ...810,759,000 989,404,000 2,090,633,000 


The destinations of Brazilian exports for the 
periods under consideration were as follows: 


Destinations 1916 1918 1920 
Milreis Milreie Milreis 
United States.... 520,499,000 393,896,000 725,189,000 
France.......... 178,654,000 102,416,000 ,458,000 
Great Britain 131,116,000 114,802,000 140,024,000 
Ven oe hey 68,102,000 120,998,000 123,122,000 
Argentina........ 67,993,000 172,753,000 120,117,000 
Visine Lanwtatedta, Iaetudated 112,301,000 
Holland......... 33,763,000 ~=«......... 52,422,000 
IMUM. cides (Se intedase 5,760,000 47,794,000 
Portugal......... 6,261,000 10,402,000 35,628, 
Sweden.......... 31,276,000 5,545,000 30 ‘ 
Denmark........ 68,000 1,790,000 16,215,000 
BAS sic eee 8,993,000 25,421,000 11,538, 
ape Colony 8,789,000 8,904,000 13,689,000 
Uruguay......... 23, 118,505,000 77,143,000 


Total exportation 1,136,888,000 1,137,100,000 1,752,411,000 


The origin of these exports is shown below: 


States of origin 1916 1918 1920 
tlrets Milreis Milreis 
Sao Paulo 489,632,000 371,446,000 860,476,000 
Rio de Janeiro 196,676,000 251,490,000 261,518,000 
Bahia........... 468, 111,253,000 145,403,000 
Rio Grande do Sul 49,278,000 122,195,000 115,911,000 
Pernambuco..... 566, 81,176,000 93,950,000 
Par€........c00- ,303,000 60,097,000 48,959, 
Paran&.......... 35,970,000 36,340,000 44,896,000 
Amasonas....... 77,706,000 28,568,000 39,306,000 
Cearh........... 18,509,000 23,416,000 642, 
Espirito Santo 22,864,000 13,404,000 32,757 ,000 
Maranhao....... 11,830,000 12,826,000 1,530, 
Santa Catharina 6,420,000 12,185,000 17,440,000 
Alagdas......... 3,948,000 4,951,000 13,561,000 
Parahyba........ 3,795,000 287 ,000 8,281, 
Matto Grosso 7,618,000 7,443,000 6,199,000 
Rio Grande do 
orte....... 1,305,000 23,000 3,682,000 
Total......... 1,136,888,000 1,137,100,000 1,752,411,000 


In the sugar trade the United States has latterly 
taken first place among the purchasers. In 
1917-18 Argentina had by far the largest share. 
In 1919 the United States rose to the first place, 
and in 1920 took double the amount of Great 
Britain which stood next in order. In the latter 
year the United States imported about 58,000 
metric to the total exportation from Brasil 
being 109, metric tons. 

The chief countries of destination for the 
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coffee exports in 1920 were as follows: United 
States, 6,246,000 bags; France, 1,539,000 bags; 
Italy, 1,002,000 bags; and the following countries 
in their order: Germany, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Argentina, Denmark. 

Statistica published in the autumn showed 
imports for the first half of 1921 at £38,485,000 
as compared with £72,763,000 in the last "six 
months of 1920. An attempt to deal with the 
depression of exchange took the form of an 
em: cy bill. Imported merchandise was re- 
lieved of storage charges at the custom houses 
up to October 31; the government was endeavor- 
ing to secure from the railway companies a re 
duction of freight rates; the selling of products 
manufactured in Brazil as imported goods was 
prohibited under a severe penalty. 

Finance. The real is the unit of currency but 
the common denomination is milreis consisti 
of a thousand reis. A canto equals a thousan 
milreis. In 1921 the revenue was estimated at 
102,005,000 gold milreis and 624,761,000 paper 
milreis; the expenditure at 75,680,000 ae mnilreis 
and 711,640,000 paper milreis. The budget bill 
presented to the budget committee of the Bra- 
zilian Chamber of Deputies estimates the revenue 
for 1922 at 98,486,320 gold milreis and 660,363,000 
paper milreis and the expenditures at 75,089,605 
gold milreis and 734,753,244 paper milreis. A 
comparison of the total amount of the revenue 
and expenditure shows a balance of 23,396,715 
gold milreis and a deficit of 74,390,244 paper 
Seah Bly eee 30 the scott of the 
issue O : in twenty-year eight per cent 
Nabe bonds of Brazil was offered for sale in New 

ork and was almost immediately over-subscribed. 

Rartways. Of the .total mileage, 18,708, 
open for traffic March 31, 1919, 9455 miles 
longed to the Central government; 6231 miles 
to private owners; and 1527 to the states, the 
chief owners among the states being Séio Paulo 
and Minas Geraes. ing the year a project 
was set on foot for a third railway in the state of 
Matto Grosso, which would act for the future 
development of this rich section of Brazil. One 
of the existing railway lines connected the two 
navigable stretches of the Madeira river, while 
the other, crossed the southern of the state, 
connecting the Parané and Paraguay rivers. 
The proposed line which was considered even 
more important in its possibilities was to com- 
mence at the Agua Clara station on the Northwest 
of Brazil Railway and, with an extension of ap- 
pons tely 620 miles, reach Cuyaba, after 

ving passed by Bahu, Santa Rita do Araguaia, 
and the important village of Rondonopolis. 

It was also vary that this railway should 
form the trunk line of a system of future railways 
along the Madeira river and other important 
tributaries of the Amazon. 

During the year the American electric freight 
locomotives shipped to the Paulista Railway of 
Brazil was put in service in that country between 
Jundiahy and Louveira. These locomotives haul 
trains of from 43 to 45 units over es as steep as 
1.5 per cent. The so-called “unit car” of 10 tons 
gross weight and the term referred to the old 
wooden car of 30 years previous. Modern cara 
were said to be two, three, or four units according 
to their size and load. Thus a train of 45 units 
represented 450 tons weight and was approximately 
6765 ft. long. 
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Under former steam operation such trains could 
not be carried over 2.1.5 per cent grade at a speed 
greater than about nine miles an hour. The 
electric locomotives negotiated such grades at 29 
miles an hour. 

Another important railway project discussed 
conn the year had as its aim to connect Brazil 
and y making the latter country inde- 

dent of Argentina for outlet to the Atlantic. 

addition the new railway would open the 
Paraguayan market to the Paulista manufacturing 
interests of Brazil and create a stronger current 
of trade between that country and the north- 
eastern provinces of Argentina. A Dill was in- 
troduced in the Brazilian Congress granting to the 
state government of either Sio Paulo or Parand 
®@ concession to build a line from Santa Crus to 
Rio Pardo, the terminus of one of the lines of the 
Sorocobana railway system, to some point on the 
Rio Parané between the Guayra Falls and the 
mouth of the Iguassu, and also to build another 
connection from Guarapuva to some point on the 
main line to be constructed, thus offering another 
outlet by vey of Curytiba to the Atlantic at 
Paranagua. is concession would carry with it a 
subsidy of $44,000 a mile and if neither state 
cared to take advantage of the plan it would 
be offered to the highest bidder, and failing offers 
by private interests, the government would con- 
struct the line. 

A connection thus effected between So Paulo 
and Corrientes would offer an economy of 684 
miles over the existing roundabout route by 
Buenos Aires, and would soon correct the unfavor- 
able trade balance suffered by Brazil in its com- 
merce with Argentina. There are several different 
echemes being advanced by the various promoters, 
and it was considered possible that the bill might 
be altered before it was finally enacted. 

Suiprrne. The merchant shipping of Brazil 
comprises 588 steamships of 433,000 tons and 55 
sailing vessels of 17,920. In that year 23,126 
vosecla entered with a tonnage of 17,954,320 and 
23,170 cleared with a tonnage of 17,946,010. 

O8TS AND TELEGRAPHS. In 1920 the post 
offices numbered 3,696. In 1919 there were 
64,536 miles of telegraph line. 

GOVERNMENT. ecutive power is vested in 
the President, elected directly by bie bee for 
four years and ineligible for the su ing term. 
Along with him the Vice-President is elected in 
the same manner. Legislative authority is vested 
in the National Congress, which consists of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate has 63 members elected by direct vote for 
three years and the Chamber of Deputies, 212 
members elected by direct vote for three years on 
the basis of proportional representation. The 
President in 1921 was Dr. Epitacio de Silva Pes- 
soa elected for the term 1918-22 and the Vice- 
President, Francesco Alvaro Bueno de Paiva. 

Measures toward improving relations between 
Brazil and Paraguay were being taken in the 
latter part of the year. Conferences were held 
between the secretaries of state of both countries 
and plans were under discussion for the hastening 
of the construction of the railway from Santos to 
Asuncion which would supply the capital of Para- 
guay with a direct rail route to the Atlantic; 
also a measure for wireless communication be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Asuncion. See NAVAL 
PROGRESS. 


BRIAND 
BREAD. See Foop ann NurRirion. 


BREEDING PLANTS. See Borany. 

BREMER, ALEXANDER. American violinist, 
died in New York, January 5. He was born in 
Cope en, Jan. 15, 1850, and came to the 
United States in 1867. For more than twenty 
years he played in some of the larger symphony 
orchestras, and for twelve years served as presi- 
dent of the Musical Mutual Protective Union. 

BRETHREN, oF THE. A religious 
denomination, commonly known as ‘“‘Dunkers’’; . 
organized in 1708 at Schwarzenau, Germany. 
It comprised in 1921 a total of 1014 churches 
with total membership of 108,936. There are 
3551 ministers. Foreign mission work is car- 
ried on in Denmark, Sweden, China, and India, 
with a mission in Africa in contemplation for 
1923. Workers in foreign fields in 1921 numbered 
120. Of these, 13 are at present on furlough, 
7 were appointed in 1920, and 5 in 1921. 
The work of home missions is carried on through 
the medium of 48 district boards. Receipts 
for missionary work for the year amounted to 
$295,384.52; for other relief work $142,238.95; 
1921 marked the second year of the Five-Year 
Movement in the church. The pro e 
consists of general expansion in mem ip, 
missionary, and educational fields. The denom- 
ination maintains ten colleges with total en- 
rollment in 1921 of 2397 students. The en- 
rollment of the Sunday Schools was 107,808. 
There are more than 1200 schools and twelve 
thousand officers and teachers. The _ head- 
quarters of the various church boards are located 
in Elgin, Ill., including the General Mission Board, 
General’ Educational Board, General Sunday 
School Board, General Christian Workers Board, 
Temperance Board, General Relief Committee, 
and the Peace Committee. The publishing house 
is also at Elgin, Ill. The official organ of the 
denomination is the Gospel Messenger. 

BRETON LANGUAGE. See Paito.tocy, Mop- 
ERN. 

BRIAND, Aristipe. Prime Minister of France, 
assumed office January 16. He was born in 1863 
and after studying law devoted himself to journal- 
ism and politics. During the early part of his 
political career he was known as a ialist of 
radical tendencies and accused of revolutio 
aims, as well as of violent anti-clericalism. e 
was elected to the Chamber in 1902 as a Socialist- 
Radical. His first important appointment was 
that of Minister of Education in 1906 and as such 
it was his ou to ay into effect the law of 
separation of church and state. To the surprise 
of his critics he showed great tact and moderation 
in the execution of this measure, with the result 
that little friction ensued. On July 23, 1909, he 
succeeded M. Clemenceau as Prime Minister and 
held office until February, 1911. It was during 
this administration that he dealt in sum 
fashion with the t railway strike whieh 
threatened to bring the whole industrial life of the 
country to a standstill. He resorted to the simple 
expedient of calling to the colors the railwaymen 
as reservists. The other cabinets of which he was 
successively Prime Minister down to that of 1921, 
were: Jan. 21, 1913, to March, 1913, and Oct. 29, 
1915, to Dec. 12, 1916. In politics Briand has 
always been regarded as one of the strong men of 
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France and there has been a po acceptance to the Delaware River bri mentioned below» 
of his own description of as a “tenacious but discussed long-s bri design in al, 
Breton.” He has also won great renown for his having been a leading worker in this field in 
eloquence as a public speaker. The policy as American bridge work. This paper ali 
announced by the new | e Minister involved condensed was pubenes in Engineers ewe- 
the following points: Disarmament o y Record (New York), Nov. 24, 1921, p. 861, vol. 87, 


uced period of military 
conditions of finance, 
agriculture, and industry; reconstruction of the 

the lines of decentralisa- 
ition 


brick in in price 35 per cent; face brick, 
34 per cent; hollow building tile, 47 per cent; 
vitnified brick or block, 18 per cent; and 


—_ 22 per cent. The average increase in price 
in 


cent. The structural clay products as a whole 
Ghaialy brick and tile) produced in 1920 were 
valued at $147,540,000, or 57 per cent of the total 
of all brick and tile products, as compared with 
$102,850,000 in, 1919 and $66,209,300 in 1918. 
Engin i ucts (vitri rick, sewerpipe, 
an draintdle) rose in value from $37,800, in 
1919 to $47,340,000 in 1920, or 18 per cent of the 
total brick and tile products. Refractories (fire 
brick and stove lining) increased in value from 
$36,900,000 in 1919 to $53,640,000, or 21 per cent 
of the total. Mi us products constituted 
4 per cent of the total value in 1920. Common 
brick was the leading product in quantity and 
value in 1920, as it always been except in 
1918, when, on account of war restrictions and the 
unusual demand for fire brick, common brick was 
relegated to second place in value. The output 
in 1020 was 4,709,000,000 brick, an increase of 
156,333,000 brick over the output in 1919. Not- 
withstanding this gain the output of 1920 was 
the smallest recorded by the Survey except the 
output of 1919 and that of 1918 and was leas than 
one- as large as the maximum, which was in 
1906. The value of this product, $81,330,000, 
was the highest recorded and represented an 
increase of $23,110,000 over 1919. was the 
Free in ries wer thousaed in 1920, $17.27, 
ea rice per thousand in F .27, 
was also the ighest recorded. In 1919 the 
average rice was $12.79. cae ; 
B ES. In 1921 there was active discussion 
and preparation of plans for long spans and 
important bridges generally, as well as a certain 
amount a minor chil par ios a tae York, 
hiladelphia, Detroit, and elsewhere e J- 
ects were disused and furthered. These 
aroused the interest of engi 3as well as the 
general public and their ussion was followed 
with more than ordinary concern. An sa 
tant discussion of the year was presented before 
the Philadelphia Section of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers by Gustav Lindenthal 
on Nov. 7, 1921, in which he not only referred 


and contained a remarkable outline of long- 
span bridge fundamentals worthy of consideration 
in connection with Mr. Lindenthal’s own designs 
as well as others under course of development. 
De,awaRE River Brivoes. The ware 


George S. Webster 
and Laurence A. Ball. The commission adopted 


with economy and 
also opmoree the adoption of the suspension 
bri esign, and ee for the organization 
of the Engineering Staff for the immediate prep- 
aration of contract plans. 

The city council of Philadelphia later made 
the necessary appropriation of money for construc- 
tion, which was to legalize further steps 
in construction. The States Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey also had appropriated sums to cover 
their contributions to the cost of the bri the 
amount required from the State of New Jersey 
bri gt aa ha pap eae te Seige 

e design of the suspension bri as recon- 
mended provided for a central span of 1750 feet, or 
150 feet longer then the onget existing sus- 
pension bridge. The distance from anchorage to 
anchorage was 3536 feet and the total length of 
the bridge structure including approaches was 
8126 feet. The central span was at a height of 
135 feet above high water for a distance of 800 
feet. The suspension t was selected after 
a careful consideration of both cantilever and 
arch types, and the governing considerations 
in its adoption were a comparison of tests, greater 
ease and safety of erection, and a shorter time 

uired for construction. 

fnasmiuch as there was a distance of 1690 ft. 
between pierhead lines or 1750 ft. between pier 
centres at the in Square location, and 
arch construction was not deemed feasible on 
account of the depth of rock, only s ion 
and cantilever structures were considered. The 
suspension bridge was very much lighter, and 
was considered to involve less risk in construc- 
tion, as well as to be adapted to subdivision 
of contracts. Then also it would uire leas 
time to build, and would be cheaper m main- 
tenance on account of having less metal exposed. 
Furthermore detail Sep a and comparative cost 
estimates showed a difference of $1,986,000 in 
favor of the suspension bridge. For the cantilever 
bridge the computed weight of metal was 47,000 
tons as compared with 33,000 tons for the sus- 
pension bridge, though for the latter more costly 
material aad more expensive anchorages were 


uired. 
The engineers estimated the total cost of the 
suspension bridge design at the site chosen as 
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a ,479,000 for eid ction and ee pola ry for 
e acquiring of the necessary real 

the construction cost were included $13.36 5,000 
for the main a $6,468,000 for the appro 
eapenl sewer e revision, and (656,006 
or engineering administration and contingencies. 
It was the belief of the engineering board that 
the rea could be completed by July 4, 1928, 
the 1 anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

e Delaware bridge of course was for vehicu- 
lar traffic and after due consideration of the 
volume and density of such traffic it was con- 
cluded that six vehicular lanes should be provided 
on the bridge, each of 914 ft., making a total 
width between curbs of 57 ft. Two car tracks 

in each direction were also provided, outside of 
the 57-ft. aoedyey and two loft. estrian 
ways were considered necessary, the latter being 
placed above on the upper lateral bracing. 

The two towers were to be solid built steel 
posts bearing the cables firmly attached to their 
saddles (instead of having movable saddles on 
rollers) following the practice in the Manhattan 
Bridge across the East river at New York. The 
cross-section of each post increases from 7x12 
- ft. at the top to 7x40 ft. at the base. 

The towers support two main cables spaced 89 
feet from each other, as such an arrangement was 
considered preferable to four cables. Consequently 
there were required 30-in. cables, which represent 
2 — over the 1534-in. cables of the 

beets, oF or even ti eaerins 18 5/8-in. and 20%- 
sr in cables iliamsburgh: and Manhattan 
Bach vable _was to be made up of 16,500 
pra Pedihoa 0.192 in. diameter. 


ers are spaced about 20 ft., and con- 
eae four 2.5/8-in, galvanized wire ropes 
attached to a cast-steel saddle. A short panel 


length was considered desirable for the stiffening 
trusses (20.5 ft for main span, 20.75 ft. for side 
rege The trusses were of simple tri ar 
web system, were continuous across the span, 
and were supported at the towers by stiff hangers. 
There was a simple steel floor system, includin 
& concrete slab roadway structure with w 
block paving, and open tie floors for the railway 
The avement, the only inflammable 
material in the ridge, reats on concrete slabs. 
Inasmuch as local conditions uired that 
the anchorages be placed considerable distance 
back of the towers, suspended side spans were 
adopted, whose length was fixed at ali htly less 
than half the main span. The sag of the cables 
was set at two hundred feet, as the most desirable 
compromise between ‘increased cost of towers 


in parts of the structure high- 
strength alloy steel was selected, and high-carbon 
steel wire for the cables and hangers of the sus- 
pension bridge design. In the design a unit stress 
of 72,000 lbs. per square inch in the cable wires was 
considered permissible under the emergency live 
loading and 60,000 lbs. under normal full loading. 
The plans for the bridge received the formal 
of the Secretary of War and Chief of 
Engineers U. S. Army, on Sept. 26, 1921. The 
plans duly carried out the conditions previously 
imposed ica it was stated that a clearance of 135 
ft. above mean high water and a span with piers 
outside the pierhead lines, would be aesentabic 
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Work ate a a b in earnest, the com- 
“required f “th uisition oa iy 
property or acca y condem- 
pata the autumn the plans for the 
caissons and masonry of the haa river piers of 
the bridge were completed and bids were called 
for. These piers as designed measured 70x143 ft. 
at pier base and required for both some 62,000 
cod d of masonry. They were to be ite 
f down to a point below low water le The 
gs made at the site of the two piers showed 
cary St from El. —58 to El. —73 on the Philadel- 
phia side and from El. —80 to El. —90 on the 
Camden side. Eleven bids for building the two 
main piers were received by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Dec. 19. me bids had been asked 
for, based on sinkin e Philadelphia caisson to 
El. —62 and the ee caisson to El. 
with some excavation below cutting edge and 
some rock left above cutting edge. The totals 
ranged from $1,669,275 to $3, 553,000, the aver- 
age being $2 138,27 279. 

Derrorr-Winpsor BRrince. During the year 
announcement was made of the proposed design 
for the eight-cable suspension bridge with span 
1808 feet centre to centre of towers, to be built 
across the Detroit river. There was proposed 
a suspension bridge with unloaded backstays 
having two decks for railway and _ highway 
traffic respectively. The plan proposed that the 
highway deck carried from four cables ae 
be built first and put in service, while late 
extra cables and stiffening truss ca otis 
for the railway deck could be added 
would have a minimum height of 110 feet at 
centre ah channel and at either end there 
would be approach spanes of 925 feet length. 
The towers of steel were to rise to a height of 
330 feet. There would be four way tracks 
on the lower deck, and two trolley tracks and 
two 28-foot roadways as well as two 7-foot side- 
walks on the upper. The exceptionally heavy 
loading was duly considered and it was for this 
reason that eight cables were required, of course 
the long span also being a governing factor. Six 
of the eight cables were to be 21 inches in diameter 
and contain 7980 parallel wires, each of .192 inch 

eter, while the two lower outside cables were 
to be of 18 inches with 6700 wires. The cables 
were to be Shas from anchorage to an- 


es 


chorage reliminary d 
by hain E E. . Power, 


for erection of the bridge and ‘euitable iresreee 
had been secured, so that the companies organ- 
ized to promote the work were in a position to 
act in the near future. 

ProposeD Hupson River BRIDGE. During 
the year 1920 the interests concerned in the 
Aovelocant of the project for a bridge across 
ca Hudson river from New oon City ae ew 
ersey on designs prepared y Gustav en- 
thal and outlined fn the Year Book for 1920 
were active in their efforts, but comparatively 
little of a positive or definite nature was accom. 
pan save in the way of further engineering and 
evelopment studies and aro increased 
interest in this scheme and endeavorin 
late it with the much discussed and agitated 
terminal and port improvement of the City and 
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Port of New York. There was no question, 
eppereuy as to the need or desirability of such 
a bridge, just as there was no question on the 
engineering side of its practicability or feasi- 
bility, but as the subject was it was in 1921 
considered rather as a part of the great un- 
solved question of the port and water front 
development of New York City and only to be 
considered in that connection. 

Susirna River Brives, AuasKA. A _ bridge 
erected under extraordinary conditions on the 
United States Government Railway in was 
that across the Susitna river, which was completed 
in February, 1921. This crossing of the Susitna 
included in addition to a steel 504-ft. through 
truss channel span, two 121-ft. combination Howe- 

ing spans and two 70-ft. combination 
pony Howe-truss end spans, both sets of timber, 
with 392 ft. of trestle at the southern approach 
and 28 ft. at the northern approach makin ga 
total length of 1322 ft. It is loca 150 miles 
north of Anchorage, the ocean port of the line, 
and 264 miles north of the terminus at Seward. 
Thus crossing presented many interesting prob- 
lems both on account of the foundations and 
the difficulty of shipping material to the site. The 
solution reached was in view of the local condi- 
tions and the work represented the longest bridge 
in the Alaskan Government Railway. 

Onto River BriwcGe at CaRIo TO BE RECON- 
STRUCTED. On Nov. 2, 1921, the Secretary of War 
ponte to the Illinois Central Railroad authority 

or the replacement of the single-track bridge of the 

Illinois Central R. R. over the Ohio river at 
Cairo, Ill., by a double-track bridge. The new 
bridge would be erected on the existing stone 
piers and would cost about $8,500,000. The 
original bridge, built in 1887-88, consisted of two 
through-truss spans of 5234 ft., seven of 405 ft., 
and deck-truss spans of 250 ft. In 1914-15 
the superstructure was strengthened to carry 
the heavier loading but this was a temporary meas- 
ure as greater capacity was uired. e new 
bridge was to have the same headroom under 
the channel spans at high water as the older 
structure. 

The river 
sions from 


iers were to be increased in dimen- 
ft. to 52 ft. length and from 14 ft. 


to 17.75 ft. width at the top by rebuilding the d 


upper portion, the work to begin at the starling 
or middle belt course and the increased size to 
be obtained by a reduction in the batter. On 
the Kentucky approaches there were 21 deck 
truss opens 150 feet and one 106-ft deck girder 
et on steel cylinder piers filled e new 
P represented a recession of the government 
rom & previous attitude that any new construction 
should involve a channel span of 800 to 1000 feet 
for pe reation inasmuch as the large tows or fleets 
of coal barges were no longer operated and the 
river conditions in 1921 did not justify the claims 
for such long spans as were demanded when the 
former request was made, the conditions were modi- 
fied. On the basis of 1919-20 prices the cost was es- 
timated at $8,482,000, as against $10,752,000 for 
@ new bridge with a 700-ft. channel span. 
Farmont, W. Va., Concrete Arco Brings. 
Crossing the Monongahela river at Fairmont 
W. Va., there was completed during the summer of 
1921 a high level concrete arch bridge with three 
250-foot spans. This bridge was notable in that 
it combined architectural treatment of consider- 
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able merit with certain features of design con- 
struction required by the site. There was re- 
quired a channel clearance height of 50 feet on a 
200-ft. width which resulted in a 250-ft. arch 
with a 52-ft. arise from springing line elevation 
33 feet above pool level. three piers are founded 
on rock. The three 250-ft.spans had two 14-ft. 
wide ribs spaced 14 feet apart in the clear. 
Cotumsvs, OnIo, Bripces. During the sum- 
mer of 1921 at Columbus, Ohio, there were 
opened to traffic three concrete arch structures 
built to replace bridges destroyed in the t 
flood of 1913. The first of these the Mound St. 
bri across the Scioto river, was opened to 
traffic on July 2, 1921. This is a concrete arch 
bridge 1050 ft. long, of nine spans, which cost about 


$6,000,000. 

Later in the summer the Broad St. and Town 
St. bridges, across the Scioto river, were 
opened to traffic. They carry foot, street-car 
and vehicle traffic. They were built by Franklin 
County, and cost about $600,000 each. | 

JACKSONVILLE, FLorma. A new bridge over 
the St. Johns river at Jacksonville, -» Was 
opened to traffic. This was a steel structure with 
nineteen spans, the longest of which was a 
188-ft. vertical lift span. The entire bridge, 
including approaches, was 3800 ft. long, and cost 
nearly $2,000,000. 

Ronvour CREEK SusPENSION BRIDGE. 

1921 there was under construction by the State o 
New York, the Rondout Creek bridge 1100 ft. 
jong over all with a channel span of 705 ft. This 
bridge was to carry the main highway along the 
west bank of the Hudson river, and would replace 
an ancient chain ferry. 

Two 9-in. parallel-wire cables were the main 
supporting members, from which would be sus- 

nded a deck 22 feet wide formed by a rein- 
orced-concrete slab on steel framing, designed 
for carrying the heaviest trunk-line highway 


c. 
The bridge was estimated to cost about $700,000. 
Be.u IsLe Brine, Detrorr. During 1921 six of 

the piers for the Belle Isle bridge at Detroit 

were practically completed and work progressed 
satisfactorily, the engineers reporting very little 
trouble experienced in leakage t ugh the coffer- 
ams, and no indication of any trouble in | 

the bottom against the cofferdam walls, with 
414-ft. concrete base on’ top of the piles. This 

bridge was referred to in the YEAR Book for 1920. 
SusPENSION BripGE ACRO8S THE GRAND Can- 

yon. On May 15, 1921, there was completed 
and opened for travel a small but interesting sus- 
pension bridge across the Grand Canyon nearly 
5000 feet below the rim at El Tovar for the use 
of mule trains and foot passengers. A new trail 
has been made along the rock side of the 
bluff to reach the bridge. The bridge is a wire 
cable suspension bridge of approximately 500 ft. 
span from centre to centre o ings, and about 
420 ft. along the roadway. There are two main 
7/,-in. plow-steel cables, placed approximately 10 ft. 
apart, anchored about 80 ft. above the floor level 
on the sides of the rock canyon. These cables 
carry the wood floor by ?/,-in. galvanized-steel 
cables 6 ft. centre to centre, thro 

the medium of spread iron rods 4 ft. deep. C) 

floor of the bri is located at a height about 

13 ft. above the highest known water and 60 ft. 

above normal water. 
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The main difficulty in construction was the 
transport of material to the site and the main 
cable was divided between two mules each carry- 
ing coils of 200 Ibs and 15 men at intervals 
of 20 feet who carried each 35 lbs. The cost of 
this interesting little bridge built at this all but 
incessible point was $17,000. 

Hupson River Brivce aT Castizton, N. Y. 
This new bridge for the New York Central and 
Hudson River railroad cut off line to enable 
through traffic to avoid the track congestion and 
heavy grades u y was put under 
way gun the latter part of the year and work 
was on building six piers for its east ap- 
proach. These piers are to carry a plate-girder 
superstructure. ile the main structure will cross 
the od ay channel of the Hudson by a 600-ft. 
span with a 400-ft. flanking span. 

PROPOSED PonTOON Bripcp Across THE HuD- 
soN River. As a means of relief for the great 
motor traffic that con the ferries across 
the Hudson river from New York City to New- 
b there was su and for a while ac- 
tively advocated a bridge of boats from Yonkers 
to Alpine or between similar points on the New 
York and New Jersey shores. The plan involved 
the use of the h of the discarded wooden 
vessels of the U.S. Shipping Board and anchoring 
them across the river with a superstructure for 
traffic and a draw, lift or other device to permit 
the free passage of river craft. This plan was 
first suggested a Mayor W. A. Welch, Chief 
Engineer of the Interstate Park Commission, and 
was taken up for a while by some of these con- 
cerned in the development of the Hudson Bridge 
scheme. There were negotiations with the Ship- 
ping Board and tentative plans were made for 
the bridge deck construction, but the scheme 
later was abandoned. It was opposed by Hudson 
River Navigation interests which looked upon 
such a device as a serious menace to the free 
passage of the river. On the other hand, the 
scheme was Spree by many motorists who 
had experien difficulty and delay in making 
the ferry crossings. 

ProposeD SEATTLE Pontoon Brooge. The 
ponies bridge idea was also considered at Seattle 

ash., where two local engineers, R. R. Montell 
and J. H. Dirkes, proposed to the county engineers 
of oe oy to build two pontoon bridges across 
Lake i n in of ferries. ey 
had in mind to use fifteen of the wooden vessels 
of the Shipping Board some of which were moored 
in Lake Union, and they estimated the total cost 
at $235,000 if the v were furnished without 
cost. There was proposed a wood superstructure, 
to have 18-ft. roadways and 4-ft. sidewalks. For 
the 3000-ft. crossing from Seward Park to Mercer 
Island there would be trestle spprcacues and 
ten spans on nine pontoons, while the crossing 
from the east shore to Mercer Island, 1000 ft. 
long, would uire three boats. Both onde 
would require draws and would facilitate traffic 
which the ferries were carrying at a loss. In 
support of the plan it is stated that the present 
ferries are _ preaue at a loss and that traffic 
would be facilitated. 

Rar FRANCISCO moan t Crossine. In pany 
of the projects pro or @ crossing Oo 

Francisco athor some form of bridge ae 
well as tunnels. Naturally such a construction 
would present a more difficult problem than 
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any yet essayed in this field and it is interesting 
to note the conditions laid down by the War 
Department for the construction of a crossing 
across San Francisco Bay it may approve. The 
Chief of Engineers has announced the broad policy 
which must govern this construction, as follows: 

1. No bridge of any kind will be approved 
north of Hunters Point. 

2. No low bridge will be approved north of 
San Mateo. 

3. A tunnel crossing the bay will be approved 
in any location provided the highest part of the 
structure is placed at least 50 ft. below mean low 
water and proper compensation is made for ob- 
struction of cross-section as affecting tidal flow. 

4. A combined bridge and tunnel will be ap- 
proved at a location south of the proposed Ala- 
meda river base site, provided the tunnel is so 

laced as to leave the channel eons the San 
cisco side unobstructed to a depth of 50 ft. 
at mean low water for a width of one mile (the 
width of the unobstructed 50-ft. .channel im- 
mediately outside the pierhead line may be re- 
duced to 3000 ft.) measured from the lowest 
point of the pierhead line, and provided proper 
compensation is made for obstruction of the croas- 
section as affecting tidal flow. 

5. Not more than one crossing will be approved 
at present in any location north of San Mateo. 

caco Bripges. It was reported in 1921 
that the City of Chi maintained fifty mov- 
able highway bridges divided b 
ows: 24 trunnion bascule bri , 12 centre 
bearing swing bridges, 12 rolling lift ule bridges, 
one vertical lift bridge and one pontoon bridge. 
The city had developed and erected 22 trunnion 
bascule bridges, while the others were of the Strauss 
and Page & Schnable t . The pontoon bridge 
was across the Calumet river at Torrence Ave. _ 

The latest and most important of the trunnion 
bascule type was the 268-ft. double-deck double- 
leaf bascule bridge over the Chicago river at 
Wells Street which was put in service for the 
elevated railway on December 4. This traffic 
was to be stopped from Saturday morning to 
Monday morning, but in view of the heavy Mon- 
day morning traffic it was decided to advance 
the time and have the bridge ready on Sunday 
evening. With the old bridge swung to the open 
position and blocked up on the rest pier, it was 
cut apart by torches and the members of the 
middle portion removed by cranes, leaving a gap 
into which the leaves of the bascule were lowered. 
Owing to the grade of the new bridge above 
that of the old swing structure which it supplanted, 
necessitating street alterations at the south end, 
traffic on the lower or roadway deck was not 
opened until about the end of the year. 

The new trunnion bascule bridge has a span 
of 268 ft. centre to centre of trunnions, giving a 
clear channel 200 ft. wide. There are two lines 
of trusses spaced 41 ft. centre to centre, the lower 
deck having a 38-ft. roadway and outside two 
13-ft. walks. On the upper deck are two tracks 
for the elevated railway. The total weight of 
each leaf complete was about 2460 tons, including 
1300 tons of counterweight. The old Wells 
Street swing bridge, 220 ft. in length, was built 
in 1888 as a street bridge, and was reinforced in 
1896 to carry the eleva way. 

SourHwakRkK Brings, Lonpon. The new South- 
wark bridge over the Thames, at London, whose 


types as fol- 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


reconstruction was discussed in the Year Boox 
for 1920 was completed during the year. The 
new structure replacing what was the largest 
and one of the earliest cast-iron arch bridges to 
be built was opened formally on June 6, 1921, in the 


new structure. Steel arches with 
from 123 to 140% feet in length aeas replaced 
The bridge was 55 ft. wide. 


the cast-iron work. 
Sir William Arrol & Co., Glasgow, were contrac- 
tors. Traffic was handled on temporary foot- 
bridges during the reconstruction. 

SypNEY, Australia, Brinces. Duri the 
year elaborate specifications were pre and 

ids invited for the construction of a cantilever 
bridge across Sydney harbor, Australia, from 
Dawes Point to Milsons Point. 

The contract involved a bridge with a total 
length of 3816 ft. whose main span was to consist 
of two 500-ft. cantilever arms and a central sec- 


report to the British Ministry of Transpo 
the Advisory Committee for the Revision of 
the Board of Trade Requirements, 1914, in re- 
gard to the opening of railways was published 
at London and contained the results of valuable 
tests and experiments. 

BRIGHT’S DISEASE. See NeEpuriris. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. A province of Canada 
on the Pacific ocean, lying between Alberta and 

, with an area, at the census of 1911, of 
355,855 square miles; estimated 1919 at 395,610 
7 PE iles; and with a population at the census 
of 1911 of 392,480; at the census of 1921, 523,369. 
The chief cities with their population at the census 
of 1921 are: Victoria, the capital, 38,682; Van- 
couver, the largest city, 116,700; New Westmin- 
ster, 14,440. Executive power is in a lieutenant- 

vernor aprons by the Governor-General of 
Eanada, who acts through a responsible ministry 
or executive council of eight members; and 
legislative power in a legislative assembly of 
47 members elected for four years by universal, 
including female, suffrage. Lieutenant-Governor 
at the inning of 1921, W. C. Nichol; Prime 
Minister, John Oliver. See Canapa. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. A territory on the 
mainland of Africa belonging to Great Britain, 
comprising the East AFRICAN PROTECTORATE, the 
UGANDA CTORATE, and ZaNnzIBAR. See 
these articles. 

BRITISH GUIANA. A British colony on the 
northeastern coast of South America, comprisin 
the settlements of Demerara, uibo, an 
Berbice; bounded on the east by Dutch Guiana, 
on the south by Brazil, on the west by Venesuela, 
and on the north by the Atlantic ocean. Area, 
89,480 square miles; population, 1911, 296,000; 
estimated Dec. 31, 1919, 305,991. The leading 
products are rice, sugar cane, and cocoanuts; the 
chief exports, sugar, rum, and rice; the chief 
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1918 1919 
£ £ 
IMPOR s 6 66s hike dosed ele 3 826 3,500,812 
FEXOOPIG i555 oo eA eS 3,524,798 4,240,832 
Revenue......... cc ccc cee ccc cece 863,625 862,491 
Expenditure.............eeee eee 774,481 886,568 
DOING eos 6tie eedon ih a6:b Ss Sa oe e's 598,187 711,518 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. A 


about 31,106 square miles; 
1911, 208,183. 
355 and Chinese 


the Dusuns n ing about ned Only a 
small part of the land is cultivated and the chi 
sources are mahogany and other forest products 


y and various native fruits, spices, gums, and 


tables. Among the minerals, iron, F ? 
and mineral’ oil soar: Trade is with Great 
nora ae vite ast oT lonekou 18 tees most 
u e ports of Hongkong an gapore. 
Tie is a railway 127 miles long from Jesselton 
on the coast to Melalap and there is cable com- 
munication with other countries. Statistics for 
1918 and 1919 follow: 


1918 1919 
£ £ 
ROVONUCi 65-6 kee ks ae ee eww 303,063 334,184 
Expenditure. ..............0205. 191,895 230,317 
DMNDPOTG os. oh ihe honk Se ee Kees 761,358 925,235 
EUS DORtG iio 46.65 Ss ok eS aa OAS 1,019,094 1,453,990 


Governor at the beginning of 1921, A. C. Pearson. 
BRITISH SOMALILAND. See Soma.itanp, 


RITISH. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. See Sovta 
Arrica, UNION oF. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. The following 
colonies of Great Britain in West Africa: NIGERIA 
(colony and protectorate), Gotp Coast (com- 
prising the Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, and the 

orthern Territories), SERRA Lzonz (colony and 

rotectorate), GAMBIA feorony and protectorate). 
these se te articles. 

BRITTON, Epwarp Extmo. Volunteer arm 
officer, died at New Brighton, L. I., October 22. 
His treatise on militia reorganization and other 
writings gave him authority as a writer on military 
tactics. He was born in 1859. Heo d and 
commanded the 14th Regiment of itia in the 
Spanish-American War, and was afterwards 

jutant-general of the 2nd brigade. In 1909 he 
was convicted of larceny and sentenced to Sing 


ing. ; 
BROCKHAUS, A.tBrert. See Necro.ocy. 


BROOKE 


BROOKE, Fuavrus Lionev. Judge, died at 
Port Huron, Mich., January 21. He was born 
at Simcoe, Ont., Oct. 7, 1858, and was admitted 
to the bar of Ontario in 1884. The following year 
he removed to Detroit, Mich., where he practiced 
law. In 1900 he was made judge of the circuit 
court and after 1908 was justice of the supreme 
court of Michigan. 

BROOKL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCE. Educational institution founded in 
1824 and reincorporated in 1890. It comprises 
four departments: The Department of Educa- 
tion, Charles D. Atkins, Director; the Depart- 
ment of Museums, William H. Fox, Director; 

ent of Botanic Garden, C. Stuart 
Gager, Di r; and se ae ee of Biolog- 
ical Laboratory, Charles B. Davenport, Direc- 
tor. The educational department arranges 
addreases, lectures, courses of instruction, and 
concerts throughout the ll important men 
and eminent artists. Only fees are charged 
for these opportunities. The School of Pedagogy 
is one of the well-known features of the Institute. 
There were 992 students in attendance under 
27 instructors during the year. The Brooklyn 
Museum conducts departments in art, ethnology, 
and natural science which are among the finest 
in the world. There were 25,000 volumes and 
many pamphlets in its library. The Botanic 
Gardens rank with the best in the United States. 
In the four departments there was an enroll- 
ment of 10,850 toward the close of 1921, and 
students at the summer session of the Biological 
Laboratory numbered 82. Permanent funds of 
the Institute for the hha amounted to $1,106,581. 
87. Receipts available for current expenses 
were $530,323.76. There were many bequests 
during 1921. By the will of Mrs. Georgietta 
Proctor, the Department of Education received 
$50,000 for the work of its Department of Physics, 
and $10,000 by the will of its former Vien 
A. Augustus Healy. The Museum and Botanic 
Garden also received substantial gifts through 
Mr. Healy’s will and that of Mr. Alfred T. White 
both members of the Board of Trustees and 
already benefactors of the Institute. There is 
& branch of the Institute at Jamacia, L. I. Dur- 
ing the year the branch at Huntington, L. L.,, 
was discontinued. The president of the Insti- 
tute and the Board of Trustees is Mr. Frank 
L. Babbott. The headquarters are care of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Lafayette Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKS, WituiamM Rosert. Astronomer, 

died, May 3. He was especially noted for his 
rveries of comets and as a pioneer in the 
application of photogra hy in astronomy. He 
was born in Kent d, June 11, 1844, but 
came to the United States in his boyh and was 
educated in the schools of Marion, N. Y. 
He became an rt draughtsman, and dis- 
covered a comet with a telescope of his own make 
in 1881. He established an observato A 
tak eal 9 the Seth Observ Gen 

e of the Sm atory at eva, 
N. Y. e was later appointed professor o 
astronomy at Hobart College. For his discoveries 
he was awarded numerous prizes. The discovery 
of brenty-eix comets has been credited to him. 

BRO » Georce VANDERHOOF. La 


er 
and city official died in Brooklyn N. Y., October 
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14. He was born at Paterson, N. J., Oct. 17, 1839, 
served in the Civil War and studied law in Penn- 
lvania where he was admitted to the bar in 1866. 

e went to Brooklyn in the following year and 
was in practice there, making a specialty of 
commercial and real estate cases. From 1885 to 
1889 he was General Appraiser of the Port of 
New York and in the latter year was appointed one 
of the Park Commissioners of Brooklyn. After 
the Park Department was placed under a single 
headed commission he was commissioner until 
1894. In 1898 he was appointed commissioner 
for the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens for the 
term of four years. 

BROWN, James F. Lawyer, died December 5. 
He was born in Kanawha, Va., March 7, 1852, 
and uate at the University of West Virginia 
in 1873. He was admitted to the bar in 1875 and 
was from that time afterwards in active practice 
becoming one of the leading lawyers of West 
Virginia. He was a member of the Board of 

nts of the State University, 1890-1901 and 
took a prominent in developing the resources 
of the Kanawha Valley. He was an officer of 
various commercial concerns and had extensive 
oll, eae mining, and lumber interests. 

OWN, Maurice. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists 

BROWNLOW, ApELBERT WELLINGTON, EARL. 
English landed proprietor, died at Grantham, 
England, March 17. He was born in 1844 and 
succeeded to the great estates of the earldom in 
1867. The property contained more than 58,400 
acres. Throughout the war he loaned to the 

overnment his large property in Lincolnshire 
or use 88 an army training centre. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. An institution of the 
higher learning at Providence, R. I.; founded in 
1764. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was as 
follows: Undergraduate men 1172; separate 
women’s college, 363; graduate department, 111. 
The faculty contained 85 members. The produc- 
tive funds (1920-21) were $6,452,979. and the 
income $683,000. The library contained 258,000 
volumes. President, W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D. 

BRUCE, ALEXANDER H. See Batrour oF 
BoRLEIGH. : 

BRUCE, Witu1am Sprers. Scotland explorer, 
died at Edinburgh, Oct. 28, 1921. He was born 
August 1, 1867. Although Ae lartanee by trainin 
and profession, his spirit of adventure soon turn 
him to Polar research. At the age of twenty-five 
he sailed in the Antarctic whaler Balena. i 
scientific observations to the northeast of Graham 
Land awakened interest in South Polar explora- 
tion, influenced the renewal of Antarctic whaling, 
and indirectly led to the establishment by Great 
Britain of the Falkland Island Dependencies. 
Later he collaborated in the zodlogical studies of 
the Challenger collections. Between 1895 and 1899 


his pao Arctic researches covered Franz 
Josef Land, Hope Island, Kolguev Island, and 
Spitz n. His most important enterprise was 


the initiation and prosecution of the Scottish 
National Antarctic Expedition, in the Scotia, 
carried on without governmental aid. Under his 
leadership it discovered, 1904, Coats Land, 74°S., 
and e an extended hydrographical. survey of 
Weddell sea. The discussions of-the collections of 
the Scotia ition fill six volumes, with much 
text unpublished for lack of funds. Bruce gave a 
year to whaling in the Seychelles, Indian ocean. © 


BRUSA 


Between yt and 1920 he mage six oe 
voyages to Spitsbergen, on which region he was 
an acknow. authority. His will directed 
that hi and the dust 


his remains be cremated, 
scattered over the ocean. 

BRUSA, ArcHBisHoP. Metropolitan of Brusa, 
died in London, March 18. At the time of his 
death he was representative of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. He was born in 1860 and was 
elected locum tenens after the retirement of the 
patriarch. In 1919 he went to Paris where he 
upheld the policy and aims of M. Venizelos and 
at the beginning of March, 1921, he went to Lon- 
don at the head of a delegation representing the 
Greek element that had not won its independence 
of the Turkish government. This was the first 
time E d was visited by the head of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

BRYANT, Franx Avuacustus. Physician and 
a ery died in April. He was born in North 
J on, Penn., Oct. 18, 1851, received an academic 
éducation and took his medical degree at Bell- 
evue Hospital Medical College, New York City, 
1895, after which he practiced in New York City. 
He was resident physician of the Burke Founda- 
tion for Convalescents. He wrote: Causes a 
Treatment of Stammering (1907); Speech Disor- 
ders and Their Treatment (1914). 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher education for women in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., founded in 1880. The student enrollment 
in the fall was 457 of whom 92 were uates 
and there were 77 members of the faculty of 
whom 4 were added in the course of the year. 
Productive funds were $4,802,782 and the in- 
come was $216,966. The library contained 
99,600 volumes. A new summer school for 
women workers in industry was opened and a 
new ueparenen of music was established. Presi- 
dent, Miss M. Carey Thomas, P#.D., LL.D. 
BUBONIC PLAGUE. As is well known this 
infectious disease attacks certain rodents, notably 
the rat, and the animal then serves to spread 
the infection among man through certain ki 
of rat flea. It must be remembered that the 
common rat is practically a domestic animal and 
in general the rodents who spread the infection 
among mankind must all be semi-domesticated, 
including some of the squirrels. A subject but 
little understood but conceivably of much signif- 
icance is the susceptibility of wild rodents to 
this disease. As is known trappers have 
infected in Siberia from handling a small fur- 
bearing rodent. The wild rats recently tested in 
the plague laboratory at Pensacola were of the 
same species as those which are domesticated. 
It does not appear, however, that by “wild rat”’ 
anything more is meant than a rat not bred in 
a laboratory. The animals were trapped in 
Mobile and since they were in more or lesa close 
contact with man could be classed at least as 
half domesticated. The rimenters evidently 
regard such rats as practically wild. It was 
found that even with active inoculation tes 
about a third of these rats are immune. Similar 
results have been obtained in earlier experiments. 
During the year 1921 some ten new cases of this 
affection were reported by Dr. Joltrain, the 
plague expert, in the city of Paris. It was evi- 
dent that no case had been imported and there 
was likewise no evidence that infected rate had 
‘ reached the city from a plague focus. In no 
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instance did the infection extend from the plague 
stricken subjects to others. Several of the pa- 
tients if not all had lived in rat infested communi- 
ties and had been flea-bitten. It is therefore 
evident that there are plague rats in Paris, and 
it is known that these animals may suffer from 
@ chronic of the malady not deadly to them- 
selves but able to cause virulent di in man- 
kind. Several of the patients were stricken 80 
suddenly that buboes no time for develop- 
or a short time, therefore, the nature of 
the affection passed unrecognised. But eventu- 
ally blood from the a tips and puncture 
fluid from enlarged glands were found to con 
tain the plague bacillus in abundance. The 
infection was so virulent that plague serum was 
unable to influence favorably the course of the 
disease. The number of deaths is not given. 
The health authorities are somewhat apprehen- 
ate fresh — ot Ancrmaa See Public 
ts, Novem ‘ 

BUCENELL UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
the higher education at Lewisburg, Pa.; founded 
in 1846. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
855 and for the music school 124. The faculty 
contained 47 members. The endowment was 
given at $582,271. The library contained 47,000 
volumes. In the course of the year the chemical 
laboratory was a and a new engineering 
ne completed. President, Emory W. Hunt, 


BUCKWHEAT. The world’s buckwheat pro- 
duction is limited practically to the temperate 
zone of the northern hemisphere. The leading 
producing countries are the United States, Can- 

ce y, Japan, and the present 
reéstablished portions of aby as Russia. 

The 1921 production of the United States, 
according to estimates published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 14,079,000 bu. grown 
on an area of 671,000 acres, the average yield 
per acre being 21 bu. While the area was 30,000 
acres less than that of 1920 the yield was greater 
by 937,000 bu. The farm value of the crop on 
Dec. 1, 1921, was 81.2 cts. per bushel as com- 
pared with 128.3 cts. and 146.4 cts. on the cor- 
responding dates in 1920 and 1919 respectively. 
The total farm value of the crop, on the basis of 
81.2 cts. per bushel, was $11,438,000. The dis- 
tribution of the culture of the crop was the same 
as in recent years. 

produced approximately 10,000,000 
bu., which was over 1,000,000 bu. above the yield 
of 1920. France in 1920 produced 16,668,000 
bu. as compared with about 25,000,000 bu. in 
promat years. Japan reported a yield of 5,000,000 

u. in 1920. The former Russian Empire led 

all countries in the production of this crop and at 
times recorded an annual yield of 50,000,000 
bu. The buckwheat yield of Finland in 1920 
was about 6,000,000 bu. and that of Poland 
3,300,000 bu. Austria, within its present limits, 
produces over a half million bushels annually. 

BUDWORTH, Cuaritzes Epwarp Durtron. 
British major-general, died at Simla, India, in 
July. He was born in 1870, joined the Royal 
Artillery in 1899 and was in active service during 
the South African War. In the late war he became 
a brigadier-general in July, 1915, and was artill 
adviser to Lord Rawlinson. He was credited wi 
a ae part of the preparations for the battle of 
the Somme and for the work done by the artillery 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


of the 4th Army during the last few years of the 
war. He was many times mentioned in dispatches 
and won military honors including foreign decora- 


tions. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. See Garsacs AND REFUSE 
DisPosaL, and MunNIciPAL GOVERNMENT. 

BUFFALO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Mosic, Orchestra. 

BUILDING. See ARCHITECTURE. 

BUKOWINA. Formerly a crownland in the 
kingdom of Austria; annexed to Roumania on the 
downfall of the ager ania, okay monarchy in 
1918. Its area when it formed part of the Austrian 
kingdom was 4033 square miles, with a population 
in 1913 of 818,328. 

BULGARIA. One of the Balkan states, a con- 
stitutional monarchy lying to the south of Rou- 
mania and the east of Serbia. Capital, Sofia. 

AREA AND PopuLaTIon. The area before the 
war was 114,077 square kilometres but after the 
war treaties, was only 103,224 square kilometres. 
The population in 1917 was estimated at 5,517,700; 
and according to the census completed Dec. 
31, 1920, it was about 4,800,000. According to 
the census of 1910 the race elements were as 
follows: Bulgarian, 3,518,756; Turks, 465,641; 
Roumanians, 79,429: Greeks, 43,275; Gypsies, 
122,296; Jews, 40,133; Germans, 3402; Russians, 
2505; other nationalities, 62,076. The religion is 
the Greek Orthodox to which in 1910 3,643,918 
belonged, while the Mohammedans at that time 
numbered 602,084. Education is free and com- 
pulsory between the ages of seven and fourteen 
and is supported by the state and local authori- 
ties. In 1918-19 the elementary schools numbered 
3592 with 10,068 teachers and 474,242 pupils. 
Secondary and higher education is aippie by 
Pp ia, normal schools, professional schools, 
ae: colleges for teachers, and a university at 


Propuction. Agriculture which is the chief 
Occupation engages about five-sevenths of the 
people and the principal food eh wn are 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, and other grains 
and tobacco. About 44 per cent of the surface is 
agricultural . The area under cultivation 
in 1919 was ae officially at 2,008,632 hectares, 
the hectare 


ld, silver, 
ut minin 
The total 


any previous years, except 1917, ae to 
Consul Graham H. Kemper at Sofia. The State 
mine at Pernik furnished 670,342 tons of the 
total of 748,085 metric tons mined during the 
year. 

Commerce. Foreign trade in 1920 showed a 
considerable increase over that of 1919. Grain 
exports were valued at 504,361,161 leva. The 
chief export, however, was tobacco. In almost 
every item of exports there was an increase over 
the ing . The exports in 1919 were 
552,253,452 leva and in 1920 1,642,998,900 leva. 
The gig eee in 1919 were 963,941,235 leva and in 
1920 2,213,830,249 leva. The tables on page 108 
show the destination of the exports of 1919 and 
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1920 and the sources of imports for those two 


years. 

Finance. The budget for 1920-21 was as 
follows: Revenue, 2,613,530,000 levas; ndi- 
ture, 2,954,687,440, the leva being equivalent to a 
franc. A synopsis of the cen budget for the 
fiscal year ing April 1, 1921, as published in 
the Official for March 31, 1921, is as 
follows: Estimated receipts, totaling 2,152,720,000 
leva, consist of the following: Direct taxes, 
240,000,000 leva; indirect taxes, 717,000,000 leva; 
government monopolies, 244,000,000 leva; revenue 
and custom charges, 101,030,000 leva; fines and con- 
fiscations, 14,700,000 leva; receipts from railroads 

rts, posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 372,000,000 
eva; revenues from public lands, capital, and 
development of natural resources, 242,790, 
leva; contributions of the Communes and De- 
partments for the reception of school-teachers, 
45,500,000 leva; mi eous receipts, 175,700- 
000 leva. Estimated e ditures, totaling 2,684,- 
699,803 leva, are li under the followin ap- 
propneton: Civil list and Sobranje, 15,342,880 
eva; public debt, 647,197,063 leva; auditing de- 
5,159,040 leva; Ministry of hale 
Affairs, 57,416,925 leva; Ministry of Interior, (a) 
administra 56,597,810 leva; (b) 
sanitary department, 74,153,220 leva; Ministry of 


Finance, 116,548,710 leva; Ministry of Justice 
62,061,040 leva: Mini f War, 535,632,240 


leva; Minist of Commerce, Industry, and Labor, 
an 


(a) 
department of ob igato labor, 113,980,100 leva; 
Ministry of Rai ; Boats elegraphs, (a) 


ulgarian currenc 

than that of the other Balkan States. There was 
a considerable degree of stagnation in industry and 
commerce, but the agricultural situation was more 
satisfactory. isa s 

CommunicaTions. The railway teen in 
1919 totaled 1563, all of this belonged and was 
worked by, the state. Vessels entering the ports 
of Bulgaria in 1919 numbered 202 with 153,089 
tons. 

Derense. Before the war the strength was 
about 59,900 officers and men and during the war 
the army numbered about 500,000 men. The 
Treaty of Neuilly Oct. 27, 1919, limited the 
military .forces in the future to 20,000 and pro- 
hibited all measures of mobilization but permitted 
a frontier guard of 3000 volunteers and a force of 
gendarmes, police, customs officers, etc., which 
should not exceed 10,000. The possession of 
military or naval aircraft was prohibited. The 
government was required to surrender all war- 
ships and submarines but permitted to retain on 
the Danube and on the coast, four torpedo boats 
and six motor boats. 

VERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
kang and a council of ministers nominated by him; 
the ys eae power is in a single national assem- 
bly, the Sobranje, elected by universal manhood 
suffrage for four years though subject to dissolu- 
tion at any time by the king, whose consent is 
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EXPORTS 
1919 1920 
Countries tlos eva Kilos Leva 

POOR ores es has SE es eins eo Se OG wae ees §27,555 17,605,926 43,154,935 149,475,142 
MORIA 05 3: Vsahereraievin-siaaiead wale oo AW e4G Swed gy ee oweeR . 21,273,518 935,493 52,623,779 
GURU ooo ose d ce tas SSK 44 Gow OE SACRA EER EWEEO  RERRERR. weweslews 387,008,180 136,276,445 
QOPIAD YY ooo oie re Sa BASEN ASE OLS 572,858 ‘20,913,152 4,815,277 171,277,122 

COPOOOG ics ies ba eee Week oa a RAN Se Sie EE A 1,959,135 80,953,296 1,640 6,686, 
DCG boone oc Gok a OGG CORSE LOR a ea 1,334,996 68,208,257 23,141,322 283,923,046 

GIB boise 5 6-6.5s Cie eek eo eed be ER on oe ES 221,434 12,804,248 10,197,478 66 ,941, 
PROUDIATIN oct Soe asee eee nasa Sa es aa ne ee eae 746,683 12,422,754 3,310,258 30,618,061 
United Statee suck ooo wie eas eek heen es Oa ee eae 2,562,644 184,800,875 2,518,304 142,216,863 
Rich, ale deem lanier 2S o oA CIe Gee Na a OLA aes Sates NG - eee eA | Uae een 2,690,595 004,563 
ENERO 5s Seba ho Bee Wik Eo Rao AS EE FO 8,968,119 64,046,030 4,003,2 78,914,532 
OO eBid ooge wie Bea ek be ree oe OES a ek ees 1765 21,401,045 5,718,202 100,091,532 
IN Sth Orlane. 6354 oijc soe cheers ats ee oF Sars ok OUD EREE Dee eke Wheels ,412, 169,694,826 
Crocho-Slovalias.  oeis's ovisinsc 04 wi's'away dues bene cee qiew die ee’ 1,672,389 80,921,850 21,172,591 ,124,469 
SWICEOFIGD seo eg ss ean ds t6n 6 ad oeswke e bee ewae a. weeeebes | | cians wes 508,190 22,319,109 
WV OCOT oo Saad ein 0 Wn a Cea oS HERO. teas ° Mawaleae .303 8,174,583 
WAW Sika eg So eat CEM Mera Ow L TE Raa eWay Seka,  —~abiew eos 292,889 6,708,934 
OUD ORs ocr paca sta 2s i eas 2d Sa ers Gad CR ha ow SE 792,380 16,902,501 704,690 3,938,078 
OUR is Resa Nene tise Mike dee aie ROU Oe 19,872,298 552,253,452 185,381,581 1,642,998,900 

1919 1930 
IMPORTS Kilos Leva Kiloe Leva 
; Countries 

PICEA yes rt preg cee a bak ernie ane baa ES 982 194,971 3,433,214 65,850,672 
Bopland a ertovan DALE ask) ature scat olb Oa) doe hw au a eee wa tayo S aics 4,690,743 104,849,723 7,607,695 311,207,578 
Be MD aaa over os ia 6 dite io earns 58) Sal was Leica tas Wile He: kate ba Ca Lasev aber ay beter ee tele 2 3, 2,106,388 33,924,645 
COTE BT Yas. o. 5 eas a 6S 6 i OR a aR 32,121 302,564 14,086,173 125,942,742 
BOO ge ah bedi go sos oe tw rch ede thea Genesee loess 3,614,743 53,341,143 3,074,717 55,784,194 
BOON io ee aig geeiteiue rai cece. Mae a a haa nae nae 6,827, 345,893,675 30,413,806 624,697 ,055 
POUMBDIN 0 sain swadhwienweuaeutangnaanlooUaneieankad as 10,305,901 24,024,832 7,467,686 39,992,182 

MANION 55 slat hak GG ke wade ce GE iS Ree Ae 2,333,243 6,674,027 4,644,533 938, 
United States. «cc cicc cc encucaccuwccecereceseseevneves 40,933,517 195,111,815 9,609,673 130,283,914 
BOY ooh se eraeetia elena aoa a bdo Man aies eee 637, 146,995,483 11,089,315 408 466,697 
RENO 05 tate ier. ch aha iu iG Wee PAG tiark arene alt ai os Sea ote Gowen niente 154,257 5,779,772 20,728,587 197 851,197 
Dwiteerlang oes ose hey Vek iced oa aide SAAR 6 ONS ws 64, 1,203,000 268,951 26,879,116 
rahe ao Dose ae etal ioe Uo Sapo ep ete aces we ncaa oatna a A dace casa aee acura wad 285,532 22,625,987 sche sin tee Be aa iod sola 
BOCHO-GIOVRRIR 6 ifs. 6: sie ais caw ean ol ao ew Las ena ee eee 5,009,8 39,346,696 6,282,726 72,962,602 
MIRO VIR 3s 3255 ose Bobi eo exace a Areueb aca tin red wane be a 825,647 7,113,545 1,799,601 134,591 
Vins Sat ars kd Seek Sue Gen b eNOS LE SRG AOES ON. Gee ee cateues 37,021 §25,471 
INGEN GCRIAN OSS 6555 'o 8S Hs aide a Sed OSE OSU ERAT RRR. “a oe eard 700,092 21,425,990 
Mae eed eis Cece wae OOo es teeweee ines, Seapee:  * eomaweict 619,897 .016,480 
MOOR ok iS ois ede rear he aa eee eet ae hSi ie 60,104 480,642 2,182,415 32,946,723 
OCG 03556 esc sid avn ee as eee Oe Se Oe Ea 80,779,096 963,941,235 126.152,490 2,213,830,249 


necessary to the passage of all measures voted by 
it. There is also a special large assembly known 
as the Grand Sobranje with twice as many repre- 
sentatives as the above who are chosen in the same 
manner. This has to do with questions involving 
changes in the constitution, vacancies to the 
throne, accession of territory, etc. The king in 
1921 was Boris III, eldest son of Ferdinand, who 
succeeded on the latter's abdication, Oct. 4, 
1918. The ministry at the beginning of 1921 as 
constituted in April, 1920, was as follows: 

_ Premier, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Min- 
ister of War, M. Stambuliski; Interior, M. 
Dimitroff; Justice, H. Radoloff; Commerce, R. 
Daskaloff; Finance, M. Torlakoff ; Public Works, 
Tz. Bakaloff; Posts and Railways, N. Athanassoff; 
oem . Omarthcevsky; Agriculture, M. 


EXECUTION OF THE TREATY. It was decreed on 
August 6 by the Commission of Control that the 
ae. clauses of the treaty of Neuilly should go 
into effect by October 1. But this did not ap 
practicable even to the Commission itself. The 
treaty required the abolition of compulsory mili- 
ee training, the reduction of the army to 20,000, 
and the keeping of the police force within the limit 
of 10,000 and of the frontier guards within the 
limit of 3000. As volunteers did not present 
themselves these forces were not created. The 
work of disbanding the former army was going on 
under the direction of the Control Commission 
and by the autumn none of it was left under arms. 


The reports of these conditions, however, were 
denied in certain "baled where & propecands 
was carried on for the ag ins of getting u i 

into difficulty with the Allies. It was said for 
son that the Bulgarian government had con- 
cealed great quantities of war material and that by 
means of this they could easily equip an army of 
856,000 veterans. This and many other rumors 


were in circulation for the p of discrediting 
e Bulgarian Min- 


the puleaan government. ’ 
ister of War declared that if the decree in respect 
to carrying out the mili clauses were executed 
Bulgaria would be left at the mercy of the Greeks, 
Serbians, and Roumanians on her frontiers. 

Tue Murnistry. The Prime Minister, M. 
Stambuliski, a representative of the peasant party, 
answered the attacks of foreigners upon the gov- 
ernment in a speech before parliament on the eve 
of his departure for the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. He said that it was not true 
that the government was persecuting capitalists; 
on the contrary it desired foreign capital for the 
aid of Bulgarian industry, but the government wag 

ting ulation and would continue to do so. 
It favored by all possible means the encour, 
ment of codperation. In a speech made on the 
following day he discussed the all purposes of 
the Bolshevists saying that the Moscow govern- 
ment was evidently intending to bring ut a 
revolution in the Balkan states with the aid of the 
extreme radical parties in those states; that it 
first expected a revolution in Jugo-Slavia and that 


BULOW 
later it would be followed by one in Roumania, 
Austria, and Bulgaria. He declared that the 
Bolshevist forces were already gathering on the 
northeastern ian frontier and were mining 
the Black sea. It was the duty of Bulgaria to be 
pa ee Suan te De ven on eo mes eee 
that provoked much ridicule among the former 
enemies of Bulgaria. son bor Borie ight be an 
effective means of combating the Bolshevists if 


was arrested, October 11, at Sofia, and the govern- 
ment demanded of Moscow that measures be taken 
to prevent Bolshevist pro da in Bulgaria. 
Seckesnisn for the Stambuliski government 
pointed to its success in solving economic 
and financial problems but especially to the 
vigor with which it had put down disorders 
arising either from the degre id the ex- 
tremely radical elements. ‘These disorders had 
practically ceased in 1921, the only affair of 
the kind at all serious being a riot on St. Cy- 
ril’s Day when disturbers, said to be Bolshevists, 
threw a bomb in Sofia. This angered the people 
and they made an attack upon certain Communist 
grou and one of the newspapers, destroying the 
uildings and the a press. ; 
OrneR Events. In January M. Stambuliski 
attempted to secure the support of Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia to an international agricultural 
league which should serve as a protection against 
the two extremes, the reactionaries on the one 
hand, the Reds on the other, and which was 
mown under the name of the ‘Green’ Interna- 
tional. In March the Bulgarian government in- 
formed the Supreme Council that, while it ap- 
poe selva ocean of the Be) es aire, 
it deman garian possession 0 e Asgean 
coast in accordance with the treaty of Bucharest 
of 1913. On July 20 the Prime Minister denied the 


that were made inst the government 
violating the treaty’s requirements in t to 
disarmament and for ten toward Bolshevism. 


On August 21 the government issued a further 


statement in 

terallied Commission for dis- 
armament and for the establishment of a volun- 
teer militia by August 1. On October 11 the 
state trials of the members of the Radoslavoff war 
ministry were at Sofia. Alexander Dimi- 
aoe, Minister of 


ar, was assassinated, October 
BULOW, Kartu von. See Necro.oey. 

BURDETT-COUTTS WILLIAM =—s LEHHMAN- 
ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. British member of Parlia- 
ment, died July 28. He was born in the United 
States in 1851 the son of Ellis Bartlett of Plymouth, 
Mass., educated at Oxford, and was special com- 
missioner in the Russo- ish war. 1881 he 
married the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and aided 
her in the development of the various philanthropic 
schemes to which a large part of her vast wealth 
was applied. He was one of the founders of the 
British East African possessions and during the 
Boer war he was correspondent of the London 
Times in regard to the treatment of the sick and 
wounded and his reports led to the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry and to reforms of the 
army medical service. He was also prominent in 
the reform of railway administration. He was 
member of Parliament for thirty-six , being 
elected first in 1885. He wrote a volume on the 
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peepee to inability to carry out the W 


BURNHAM 
Russo-Turkish war and contributed largely to the 


magazines. 

BURGOYNE, Sir Jon Mownracu._ British 
Inilitary officer (retired), died in Bedfordshire, 
England, March 19. His name was largely known 
through his having taken part in effecting the 
escape of the Empress Eugénie in France in 1870. 
He was born, Oct. 23, 1832, and served in the 
Grenadier Guards. He retired in 1861, with the 
rank of colonel. He was aboard his yacht the 
Gazelle off Deauville, September 6, when the Em- 
age under the care of the American dentist, 

: Evans, reached the coast, and he took the 
fugitives across to Ryde Harbor. 

BURLIN, Nartaurs Cortis. Writer, died in 
France October 23. She was born in New York 
City and was a niece of George William Curtis. 
After stud music in France and Germany she 
applied he to the collection of folk-songs of 
Indian tribes, traveling widely among them for 
that pupeee and she made similar studies amon 
the Zulu and other tribes of South Africa, an 
among the American negroes. In 1917 she married 
the artist, Paul Burlin. Among her books may be 
mentioned Songs of Ancient America, and The 
Indian’s Book. 

_ BURMA. The largest and most easterly prov- 
ince of British India. Area about 231,000 square 
miles; population in 1911, 12,115,217. The move- 
ment of population in 1919 was: Birth rate, 29.89; 
death rate 31.09. The population comprises nine 

ial groups of which the Burman is the chief, 
Burmese being the language spoken by about 
8,000,000 of the inhabitants. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation and rice one of the main products 
and the principal export. Other exports include: 
Petroleum products, cabinet woods, and cotton. 

e capital of Lower Burma is n with a 
population of 293,316; of Upper Burma, Mandalay 
with 138,299. Lieutenan vernor at the begin- 
ning of 1921 was Sir Reginald Henry Craddock. 

BURNAM, JoHN Miter. Classical scholar 
and university professor, died November 21. He 
was born at Irvine, Ky., April 9, 1864; studied at 
ashington University and at Yale, graduating at 
the latter in 1884. studied abroad and spent 
much time there during vacations in research. 
He taught Latin in Georgetown (Ky.) College and 
the University of Missouri till 1899. After Septem- 
ber, 1900, he was professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. He wrote a number of mono- 
graphs on Latin subjects and philological subjects 

des contributing to the Journal of Arihasleg. 
Get BY his latest works was T'ech , , 

BURNHAM, SHERBURNE WESLEY. Astron- 
omer, died, March11. From 1893 until his death 
he was professor of practical astronomy and 
astronomer of the Yerkes Observatory at the 
University of Chicago. He was born at Thetford, 
Vt., Dec. 12, 1838, and devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy while pursuing his profession 
as a stenographer. He soon made important 
discoveries of double stars, and in 1877 was called 
to the Chicago Observatory. After that he worked 
at the Lick Observatory, and later (1893) was 
appointed to the professorship above mentioned. 

e is reported to have discovered 1274 new 
double stars. The Lalande Prize in astronomy 
was awarded to him by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences in 1904. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: A General Catalogue of Double Stars Within 
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181° of the North Pole (1906); and Measures of 
Pr ee Stars (1912). 

B Wiis Ovcotr. Connecticut journal- 
ist, died at Hartford, Conn., November He 
was for many years editor of the Hartford Times 
and known as the dean of Connecticut journalists. 
He was born at Hartford, Sept. 27, 1843, descend- 
ant of one of the founders of the city, and the son 
of A. E. Burr who founded the Hartford Times. 
He reba his father’s sas in dotegeahocr was 
continuously engaged on the paper thereafter. 
Like his father he was prominent in Democratic 

litical circles in the State. He was sha of the 

irectors of the Connecticut State Priso 

BURROUGHS, Joun. Essayist seh natipaliat, 
died, March 29. The literary quality of his many 
books and papers on animal life and other natural 
subjects placed him in the front rank of American 
writers of his time. He was born at cee? 
N. Y., April 3, 1837, the son of a farmer. He 
received an academic education and taught school 
ol recap He began si btn Oo serena in 

eri ggestion from 
works ager Batauel John Emerson, aor others, 
and ced by Emerson, W. 
man and Ares Arnold. He fale pi 
treasury clerk from 1864 to 1873 and as a Aatinual 
bank examiner from 1873 to 1884, but meanwhile 
contrived to pass occasional intervals on a farm in 
the country. From his youth he made frequent 
contributions to periodicals, chiefly on outdoor 
subjects. The chief quality of his work is the 
closeness of his observations, ee his style 
shows the effect of his readings litera- 
ture. The tendency of his literary judgments was 
sonere os unconventional ane maesiee - dislike 
0 ogma spirit of many o con- 
¢emporaries. The List of ‘hie writicgs is too long 
for inclusion, but among the principal ones the 
following may be mentioned: 

Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and_ Person 
rethe 
Hone ‘ag70): Fi (1881); P h Fields 1884); 

hg ; Fepacton res 

and Seasons (1 Indoor Studies 1889): 
Riverby (1894); Whitman, a ay (1896); The 
Light of Day (1900); Squtrrels and other Fur 
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Bearers (1900); Literary Values 

Near (1904); Ways of Nature (1905); B 

Bough (poems 1906); Cam Hp eb Be 

Roosevelt (1907); Leaf and oct C1908) i ita 

Cha (1912); The Summit of the Years pias : 
reath of Life (1915); Under the Apple Trees 


(1904); Pits and 
oo oe 


(1916); Fteld and Study (1919). 
BUTLE Grorce Frank. Physician and 
author, died, June 22. He was born at Moravia, 


N. Y., March 15, 1857, and after an academic 
education went into the drug business in Mas- 
sachusetts. He took his medical degree at Rush 
Medical College in 1889, and became a lecturer 
there from 1889 to 1892. He afterwards taught 
successively in the faculties of several other medi- 
cal schools in the West, and in 1906 became pro- 
fessor of clinical and preventive medicine at the 
Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery. After 
1915 he was professor emeritus. He was a member 
of or many important medical bodies in Chicago. 
Among his writings may be mentioned: Treatises 

on materia medica; theapeutics and pharmaco- 
logy, and a number of literary and poetical works, 
inc uding: The Isle of Content (1902); The Exploits 
gy Ss a Physician (1907); Sonnets of the 

eart (1909); 3 of the Heart (1910); Every 
Boys’ Book (19 12); Every Girls’ Book (1912); 
The Travail of a Soul (1914). He also publish 
in 1913-14, Disease. 

BUTTER. 


he Treatment of 
See DarryIna. 

BYNG, JuLian, BARON oF Vimy AND THORPE 
Le Soxen, GmNERAL. British general distin- 
guished in the war, was appointed in 1921 Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. He was born, Sept. 11, 
1862, and eee the 10th Royal Hussars in 1883. 
He served in the Sudan expedition in the following 
year, winning woe, honors, pane in the South 
African war, 1899- where he was mentioned 


in dispatches and received both the Queen’s and 
the fing s medals. During the European war he 
attracted attention from the first, and while en- 


gaged in the Dardanelles expedition, was pro- 
moted, lieutenant-general. He was in command 
respectivel of the 3rd Cavalry Division, the 
Cavalry Corps, the 9th Army Corps, the 17th 
pea Corps, the Canadian Corps, and the 3rd 
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CALDER, Frepericx M. See NEcRrovoey. 


: Cro Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
CALIFORNIA. Porunarion. According to p:. ae 
Rice........... 1921 120,000 5,880,000 6,762,000 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 1920 162,000 8,262,000 —_ 9,997,000 
3,426,861 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as Beans........... 1030 cal San on Bape 
compared with 2,377,549 in 1910. ‘ Potatoes. ...... 1921 74,000 10,064.000 13,083,000 
_AGricuLtTuRE. The following table is com- 1920 70,000 9,800,000 14,700,000 
iled from the estimates of the United States Sweet potatoes.. 1921 8,000 960,000 »200, 
Department of Agriculture, covering the years 502 S000, TE O16.000. _1-626,000 
gr ’ & y Cotton......... 1921 140,000 ,000 ,290,000 
1920 and 1921: 1920 275,000 375,000 11,290,000 
Hops.......... 1921 12,000 414,220,000 3,555,000 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 1920 12,000 418,900,000 6,615,000 
Corn.......... 1921 116,000 4,060,000 $ 3,126,000 s 
° War Ho009 $4898) £59899) rassoamrow axp Dnatw bens 
pee ° ° ’ ’ . < i 
isa 188000 Saunas © Sanam ,,fRMOAMON up Dnanraoe. The accompanying 
Wheat......... 1921 557,000 8,355,000 8,940,000 p ew IC irigauion for tne 
— 1920 : 714,000 921928,000 17,983,000 6 of erpion collected at the census of 1920. 
Se ee 1921 1,188, ,700, ,632, isti irri i 
1920 1'250.000 28'750,000 28,750,000 Vryte yrs Ot eae er ve a 
Hay........... 1921 2,296,000 5,187,000 56,321,000 Crops gr on 1ITIga nd, and of co 
a 1920 2,320,000 - 5,122,000 101,024,000 _ fr pal aay and ee relate to wae year 
ranges........ 1 ,500, ,500, 1919; other items relate to the year 1920. Figures 
i920 * 21,600,000 47,088,000 for the census of 1910 are given for purposes of 
1 Tons 3 Boxes comparison. 
It 1980 1910 eta 
em per 
Wumber.of all (ating: .ccc5i sian i 60 9.e ee ae Rad Renee ee Oa ewe LIPS OSS OES 117,670 88,197 33.4 
ponmate land area of the state... 0... ence eet tent e eens acres. . Soarane ed ete ne 
Bs Be Dg oa) Parca pier er er ae area eee a a ar ee ee Saar eee acres ’ ’ ’ * ; 
Improved land in farms... ........... 0c cece cece eee ete eee n cece eters acres.. 11,878,339 11,389,804 4.3 
Number of ions Irrigated .5 6 eis ess oe ow eee OE OR Oe ee eee 4 ists i Parr ae 
Area ptyyl + V2. ¢ re ates Se eUE See falar te cal SEAN 6 i, ew rete oe ah O40 8 cde reneeriet ieee ote. Sera acres.. ’ ’ ’ . 
Area en rises were capable of irrigating.............. 2... cece cece ceeeees acres. . 894,466 3,619,378 62.9 
Ares incl ed in enterprises Aaa ee es sear canes tela eei ee eae eae acres.. 7,805,207 5,490,360 42.2 
er cen + 
Number of all farms... . 1... ccc ce cc ccc cee e eee eeteceeesaseas 57.3 44.6  ..... 
Sppronmsse land area of state... 00... cee eee ib ee alah a arate a4 ae Ges 
Land in TIN oss oases aioe Sea ever o Get Oro ele Sei fal ep Sr lob Rrese oy Oe Te eet OLEAN E IS, od wie Os Wiens F OD anaes 
Improved land in farms.................. sheila Riepatvee tag senaice R pice St eae ates 35.5 23.4 8 ..... 
Excess of area enternnes were capable of irrigating over area irrigated........ acres.. 1,675,426 955,274 76.4 
Exeess of area included in enterprises over area i NOG ies case a say eees acres. . .586,167 2,826,256 26.9 
Area of irri land reported as available for settlement.................... acres. . 533,981 liane 
Capital 10 V eater iis osc ss oe eee a De Os eG Cie eS a ees $194,886,388 $72,580,030 168.5 
ae e per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating. .................eeeeee .06 $20.05 64.9 
daar a nal cost of a pi ar sedate RUG haie Alaa a ores awe BORED we peel Stare ponies ree . 
verage per acre inciu IM OMCOPPIUGS.... 2 wre errr ere cere sereescnnvvseses A 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per Acre... . 11... cece cece cence ee ecene $4.40 $1.54 185.7 


1 Not reported in 1910. 


The following statistics of the drainage of the State in 1920 were published by the United States 


Bureau of the Census: 
Item Amount Per cent 
of total 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 

Number of all farms in the state... 2... cece eet c eee e eee nen e eset eect eneeeeaes 117,670 100.0 
Farms reporting land having drainage................seceeveees ‘ae Wes Rare as Seal gta acs ag 5,078 4.3 
Farms reporting land needing drainage. ............ ccc cece cece c cece ete e ee eeeeseeeeacs a 3,187 2.7 

A Vani ine fermi sg ec oo ono 2545 SRA ee ES 8 OG SES EET e ESS biadidca Se sucears acres.. 29,365,667 100.0 
Improved land in farms..... pea ars Maled Guleiginee ust Mee UCau me walan ant ae gdelat hears acres.. 11,878,339 40.4 

Farn. ed as provided with drainage... .......... 2. cee eee cece eee neneee acres... 813,960 2.8 

Farm land reported as needing drainage... 2.1... . ccc ccc eee cece eee eee erases acres. . 286,320 1.0 

DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES : 

Approximate land area of the state. ........... eee ee eee eet e nent eeeeee acres.. 99,617,280 100.0 

All-iand in operating drainage enterprises... 6.2. c eee cnet eee e eens acres.. 1,108,319 1.1 
Improved land......... Bs hata easels eae Weeds ete oa eee ik ee aye tale GTI paca Ge hha ere os acres.. 1,038,835 1.0 
Timber and cut-over land. 0.0.0... ccc cee eee e teen eee eeeseeees acres. . 12,263 (1) 
Other unimproved land. ...........2.. error errr ert Gis giave awe rere heer acres. . 67,221 0.1 

Total capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises... .. hate tataales $54,021,627 100.0 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Deo. 31, 1919...... 0... cece eee eee e eect e eee eees $47,687,153 88.3 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises... . 2.0... 5... ccc e cee eee tence $6,334,474 11.7 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The total works completed by i enter- 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 8 miles 
of open ditches, 85.6 miles of tile drains, 
and 1131.1 miles of levees; the additional len 
under construction were 204.4 miles of open ditches, 
23.0 miles of tile drains, and 120.4 miles of levees. 
These fi do not include drains or levees 
installed individual farm owners supplemental 
to the works of the drainage enterprises, nor the 
works of flood-protection or levee districts that 
had not und en the construction of ditches or 
tile drains. There were 96 pumping districts 
among the operating enterprises, equipped with 
191 centrifugal pumps and 1 water wheel. The 
principal crops grown on the drained land in 
drainage enterprises were reported as 
grains, potatoes, alfalfa, and corn. 

MINERAL PropuctTion. According to estimates 
of the United States Geological Survey, the metal 
output of California in 1921 was approximatel 
761,660 ounces of gold, valued at $15,744,910. 
3,514,276 ounces of silver, which under the 
Pittman law was worth nearly the same number 
of dollars; 11,681,705 Se of copper; 779,298 
of lead; and 842,400 pounds of sinc. e 
production of these metals in 1920 was gold, 
692,297 ounces, valued at $14,311,043; silver, 
1,706,327 ounces; copper, 12,626,272 pounds; 
lead, 4,813,510 pounds; zinc, 1,165,509 pounds. 
The above reflect exactly the trend of 
mining during 1921. The market for copper, lead, 
and zinc was so poor that very few mines which 
make these metals their major I raat were in 
operation. A little lead ore rich in silver was 
mined, as well as some zinc ore, which was con- 
verted into sinc oxide. On the other hand, the 
mines that produce mainly gold or silver were 
active throughout 1921, and numerous mines 
were reopened during the year. The signs of re- 
vival were evident in the spring, and by midsum- 
mer there were almost daily rumors of gold mines 
either being reopened or under development. 
The greater part of the silver produced can be 
credited directly to the mines near Handsburg 
that are grouped about the famous Kelly mine. 
For a time in July it looked as if the mines along 
the Mother Lode, particularly those near Nevada 
City and Grass Valley, which are among the 
eres prvaucs deep mines in the State, might 
be forced to close because of labor troubles. These 
troubles, however, were revel adjusted, and a 
wage scale was established to hold until June 30, 
1922. This scale, $4.25 a day for machine men 
and $3.75 for shovelers, was more or less generally 
adopted throughout the State. In the northern 
counties the old copper-smelting town of Keswick 
had about disappeared and was replaced by 
Matheson, 3 miles farther north, where the tram 
from the Hornet mine of the Mountain Copper Co. 
has its terminal. 

Finance. According to the report of the State 
Comptroller, total receipts during the fiscal year 
1920-21 were $68,525,160.17 and disbursements 
for the same period were $65,598,516.32. The 
assessed value of taxable property on July 1, 1921, 
was $4,921,786,485. The net bonded indebtedness 
on the same date was $95,579,460. The revenue 
under the ney, rates on et a er the 
two-year peri beginning y ,_ was 
estimated at about $68,000,000. Th tal 
fiscal hes 1919-20 were, as 


ceipts during the 
EAR Book, $58,742,199 


noted in the preceding 
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and the disbursements for the same period, 


$61,908,140. 

Cuarrrms aNnp Corrections. The total 
number of inmates in State institutions on 
Nov. 30, 1921, was 17,080. This was dis- 
tributed as follows: Industrial Home for Adult 
Blind, $87; State Correctional Schools, 877; State 
Hospitals for the Insane, 11,062; State Homes for 
Feeble-Minded, 1591; State Prisons, 3413. 
state institutions under the ent of Insti- 
tutions created by the act of July 30, 1921, in- 
cluded the following: State oe at Agnew; 
T: , Mendocino County; the Napa hospital 
at Imola; Norwalk, Los Angeles County; South- 
ern California State Hospital, Patton, San 
Bernadino County; Stockton State hospital; 
California School for Girls at Ventura; ifornia 
Industrial Farm for Women near Sonoma; Indus- 
trial Home of Mechanical Trades for the Adult 
Blind; Preston School of eso fi near Iona; 
Pacific Colony at Walnut; Sonoma State Home at 
Eldridge; Whittier State School at Whittier. 

LEGISLATION. At the 1921 session of the legis- 
lature, important laws passed included the follow- 
ing: Soldier aid measures providing for financial 
assistance in house-building, land settlement, and 
education; reorganization of numerous state 
boards and offices into six administrative depart- 
ments under the Governor; small claims courts; 
county public defender; State prohibition enforce- 
ment act; citizenship classes for applicants for 
citizenship; licensing of aircraft. In spite of the 
opposition of the utility companies taxes on the 

income of public service corporations were 
increased about 25 per cent. 

Orricers. Governor, William D. Stephens: 
Lieutenant-Governor, C. C. Young; Secretary of 
State, Frank C. Jordan; Comptroller, Ray L. Riley; 
Treasurer, Friend ‘ ch n; Attorney- 
Kinerbe v. 8 Se ee ae ave 8. 

ury; utan . J. Boree; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Will C. Wood; 
Commissioner of ig Sabian, E. E. Denener 
Librarian, Milton J. Ferguson; Legislative Counsel, 
George B. Bush; ident Commission, 
Harley W. Brundige; Chairman Industrial Accident 
Commission, Will J. French. 
Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Lucien Shaw; Associate Justices, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Thomas J. Lennon, W. A. Sloane, Charles A. 
Shurtleff, William H. Waste, William P. Lawlor. 

CALIFORNIA, UNtversitry or. A _ co-educa- 
tional institution of the higher learning at Berk- 
eley, Calif., founded in 1860. The number of 
students cores down to Nov. 1, 1921, for the 
year 1921-22 was given as approximately 11,945 
exouding Cuplce 211. e€ women numbered 
4965. ese were in the degree-giving depart- 
ments alone. In other departments including 
university extension and the summer sessions 
there were 30,118 of whom 20,337 were in the 
university extension courses. rand total de- 
ducting duplicates, 41,852. The summer session 
of 192 an enrollment of 7864. The degree- 

iving departments were as follows: pcre Fe of 
tters and Science, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Mining, Civil Engineering and Chem- 
istry; the schools of Architecture and nbs - 
dence; the Medical School; the Hastings College 
of the Law; College of Dentistry; California 
College of P ; Junior College Department 
(Southern Branch, Angeles); Hooper Founda- 


JUDICIARY. 


CALVE 


tion for Medical Research; Nonprofessional 
raduate school. The other de ents were as 

ollows: Teachers’ Curricula, Angeles; Loe 
Angeles Medical Dept.; Summer Sessions; Uni- 
versity Farm School, vis, Calif.; University 
ion; Agriculture Extension. The teaching 

staff for the year 1921-22 numbered 979 and the 
administrative 69. The library contained 427,525 
volumes. Productive funds, about $6 500,000 ; 
income (1920-21) $6,300,000. In 1921 a Students 
Union building was under construction, the 
sum of $300,000 eae been subscribed for the 
puspoee . President, David Prescott Barrows, 


CALVE, Emma. See Music, Artists, Vocalists. 
" CAMBODIA. _A ae elgg in the 
ar East, forming part o o-China, 
bounded on the south by Cochin China and on 
the north and northwest by Laos and Siam. 
Area, 45,000 square miles; population estimated 
in 1919, 2,000,000; capital, Pnom-Penh, with a 
population of about 85,000. The chief products 
are: Rice, pepper, cotton, tobacco, saltfish, betel, 
cattle, hides, etc. It is a native kingdom under 
French protection. The king in 1921 was Sisowath 
who came to the throne in 1904. See FrRencu 
Invdo-CaInNa. 
CAMERON, Sir Coaries ALEXANDER. British 
hysician and health officer, died at Dublin, 
d, February 27. He was born at Dublin, 
July 16, 1830, and educated at the university 
there and in Germany. He was chief medical 
officer at Dublin and the author of works on the 
chemistry of agriculture and public health and 
hygiene and wrote History of Irish Medical In- 
stitutions ee . He published a volume of reminiscences 
in ; 


CAMEROON. See Kamerun. 

CAMPBELL, Ratpa Emerson. Judge, died, 
January 9. He was born in Butler one Pa. 
May 9, 1867; graduated at the Indiana ormal 
University in 1891, and having studied law at 
the University of Kansas, practiced in Indian 
Boa afterwards Oklahoma. He became 

i tates district judge for the eastern district 
of Oklahoma, Nov. 16,. 1907. He i 
Sept. 1, 1918, and from that time until his death 
was in a peace in Tulsa, Okla. 

CAMPBELL-TIPTON, Louis. American com- 

, died in Paris, May 1. Born in Chicago 

ov. 21, 1877, he studied in the United States and 

Germany. From 1900 to 1905 he lived in Chicago, 

after that in Paris. He wrote chiefly for piano, 

but also left in manuscript sev works for 
orchestra and two operas. 

CAMPFIRE GIRLS. An organization founded 
in 1912 by Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick for the 
gen urpose of promoting good health by 
outdoor life, encouraging economy and effecting 
social improvement. It is an o ized effort to 
find romance, beauty, and adventure in everyday 
life. It seeks to e the homely task contribute 
to the joy of everyday living. A regular feature 
of the p e each year is camping out. 
Groups of from six to twen i 
comprise a Campfire. e Guardian must be 
and go toward the su 

uarters at 31 East 17th Street, New York City. 


orkers are maintained in. the field and monthly - 
bulletins of instruction are supplied the Guardians.. 
Each Campfire and Campfire Girl has a name. 
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girls with a Guardian . During th 
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and a bol. Ceremonial meetings are held once 
a month. The Campfire Law requires the follow- 
ing: Seek beauty, give service, pursue knowledge, 
be trustworthy, hold on to health, glorify | 
and be happy. They consider their person 
health a sacred thing. During 1921 more than 
100,000 Campfire Girls carried out this point of 
the hcl b on in the open for seat ecg 
weeks. e Phy oan em i as 
i , & ; 


significant in every girl’s life, a knowl d 
love of nature, handicrafts of all sorts, sarvine 


which is citizenship and patriotism, and ability 
to earn money and keep accounts. e pro- 
gramme has been found oy table for 
girls work in schools and churches, and it is now 
ing followed by various denominations as the 
official pro e for the “between-Sunday”’ 
activities of the girls. In their reconstructive 
programme followed in 1921, the girls 


1 : 
themselves to conserve health and become i 
and ru to create wealth for self and country 


by saving and to reéstablish the old-fashioned 

womanhood by making the home more beautiful 

and happy. Courses in Campfire work are con- 

ducted in the Mic ormal College at 

Ypsilanti, and the Colorado Teachers’ Coll 

e New York University Summer School 
Campfire traini 


d, Indi 
: Holland. 


_ The Honorary officers in 1921 were Hon. 
Warren G. Harding president; Woodrow Wilson: 
and William H. T i; vice-presidents. Mrs. 
Warren G. Harding is Honorary Chairman of the- 
National Supervisory Council. Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man is president, Miss Florence Hughes, 1st vice- 
hag pee Dr. Myron T. Scudder, treasurer, and 
ir. Lester F. Scott, secretary and national execu- 
tive. The official organ of the movement is 
gh ak Magazine, which is published monthl 
at the National Headquarters, 31 East 17 
Street, New York. The annual meeting was. 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, February 23-28. Wil- 
liam Estabrook Chancellor delivered an addreas- 
on the “Symbolism of Camp Fire and ite relation 
to the Psychology of the Adolescent Girl.’ 

CANADA. British dominion of North. 
America, with the United States on the south, 
and the Arctic ocean on the north, and extending. 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Capital, 
Ottawa. 

AREA AND PopunaTion. The total area is 
3,729,665 square miles of which 125,755 are under 
water; divided into nine provinces and two terri- 
tories; total population, June 1, 1911, 7,206,643; 
at the census of 1921, 8,772,631. In 1917 the 
Indians numbered 105,998 and the Eskimo, 3296. 
In 1911 the urban population was 3,280,964. 


e year ending March 31, 1920, the 


. immigrants numbered 117,336, of wh 49, 
at least eighteen. Membership dues are one dollar » whom 49,656 


port, of the National Head-. 


came from the United States; 45,855 were Engli 

and Welsh; 10,997, Scotch; 2751, Irish. e- 
cities of over 100,000. in 1911 were: Montreal, 
470,480; Toronto, 376,538; Winnipeg, 136,035; 
Vancouver, ' 100,401. -Ottawa in 1911 had a. 


population of 87,062; Quebeo,.78, 190.) Preliminary- 
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figures of the 1921 census gave the city of Mon- 
treal 607,063; Winnipeg, 178,364; Ottawa, 107,- 
137; Quebec, 94,058. e census of 1921 was 
not complete at the close of the year, but the 
imi for the province of Quebec 
were 2,349,067, an increase or 343,291 over the 
census of 1911; for Prince Edward Island, 88,536; 
Nova Scotia, 524,579; New Brunswick, 388,092; 
Manitoba, 613,008; and Alberta, 581,995. 
EpucaTion. Instruction is directly under the 
rovincial governments. Complete figures for the 
ominion were not available for 1921. The 
following table taken from the Statesman’s Year 
Book of 1921, shows the statistics by provinces for 
1918 and 1919: 


Provinces Year Schools Teachers Pupils 
Ontario. ..........00-- 1918 6,995 14,357 564,655 
DOGses bees tsawe Res 1918 7,244 16,9905 475,219 
ova Scotia...........- 1919 1,797 3,012 106,982 
New Brunswick........ 1919 1,299 2,107 71,029 
CODE soso ks dae bis es 1919 2,017 3,215 114,662 
British Columbia....... 1919 §82 2,332 72,006 
. Ieland........... 919 475 606 17,865 
ye cater atiae dateG pues 1918 ,966 5,652 111,109 
Saskatchewan.......... 1918 4,145 6,223 151,326 
Totelee icccccxvec ss 27,520 54,499 1,684,853 


The universities numbered 22 with 2616 teachers 
and 20,535 students in 1918-19, and there are 
several colleges in each province. The provincial 
universities supported by the government in- 
clude those of: New Brunswick, Toronto, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
The universities ee by private funds are 
those of: McGill, ousie, Western University 
University of London, University of Ontario, an 
Queen’s University, the named  receivin 
state aid. There are also various denominatio 
universities and colleges, numbering 43 with 
12,671 pupils in attendance in 1918-19. 

RODUCTION. The total value of field crops 
in 1920 was placed at $1,445,000,000. The fol- 
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stae! products 1 1920: Peas, beans, buck- 
wheat, rye, mixed grains, corn, sugar beets 
turnips and other roots, alfalfa. : 

Livestock, June 15, 1920, was as follows: 
Horses, 3,400,000; milk cows, 3,530,000; other 
cattle, 5,947,000; sheep, 3,721,000; pigs, 3,517,000. 
In 1919 the wool clip was estimated at 15,000,000 
pounds; the production of creamery butter at 
$55,182,000, and factory cheese, $44,806,000. 
No later figures for forest products were available 
than those contained in the preneding Year Boox. 

The total production of pig iron in Canada 
during the calendar year 1917 was 1,044,000 lon 
tons; in 1918, 1,067,000 tons; in 1919, 819,000 
tons; in 1920, 974,000 tons; and for the first two 
months of 1921 the production was 99,000 long 
tons. Steel ingots and castings produced in 
Canada aggregated, for the year 1917, 1,558,000 
long tons; 1918, 1,681,000 tons; 1919, 924,000 
tons; 1920, 1,109,000 tons; and for the first two 
months of 1921, 99,000 tons. 

Fisnerres. In 1920 the value of the catch was 
paced at $49,321,217, a decrease of $7,187,262 
rom 1919. The shares of the provinces were as 
follows: British Columbia, ,329,161; Nova 
Scotia, $12,742,659; New Brunswick, $4,423,745; 
Ontario, $3,410,750; Quebec, $2,591,982; Prince 
Edward Island, $1,714,663; Manitoba, $1,249,607; 
Alberta, $529,078; Saskatchewan, $296,472; Yu- 
kon, $33,100. Salmon made up more than a 
third of the value of the catch and next in im- 
aarti in their order: Lobsters, cod, hali- 
ut, herring. 

MMERCE. For the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1921, the imports were $1,085,311,676 
and the exports $1,113,336,822. About nine- 
tenths of the imports came from the United States 
and Great Britain, the former supplying 70 per 
cent and the latter 16 per cent. Over 72 per cent 
of the rts went to the same two countries, 
the United States brags He per cent and Great 
Britain, 27 per cent. e tables on page 115 


ome table taken from the Stateman’s Year Book show the chief articles imported and exported re- 
of 1921 gives the details for the principal crops spectively in the years ending June 30, 1920 and 
in 1920. 1921. 
Wheat parry 
1920 Acres Bushels Acres ushels Acres Bushels 
Ontario. ...... 6. cece cece 1,030,000 22,973,000 484,000 16,660,000 2,880,000 129,171,000 
Quebeo Sh dk Gas ea cet we de wees 222,000 3,775,000 194,000 4,910,000 2,206,000 66,729,000 
ova Scotia... ........ccc cece eee 26,000 12,000 11,000 298, 153,000 4,637,000 
ew ‘Brunswick................55- 29,000 464,000 8,000 194,000 309,000 9,118,000 
Manitoba.............ccce cece ees 2,706,000 37,542,000 839,000 17,520,000 1,874,000 57,657,000 
P.E. Ieland.............cccceeees 38,000 453,000 5,000 123, 183, 5,005,000 
British Columbia.................. 46,000 874,000 10,000 364, 48, 1,663,000 
Tberte.ca, sae dus ord veenauene 4,074,000 ,461,000 481,000 12,739,000 3,090, 115,091,000 
Saskatchewan..................... 10,061,000 113,135,000 519,000 10,502,000 5,107,000 141,549,000 
Total Canada................. 18,232,000 263,189,000 2,551,000 63,310,000 15,850,000 530,710,000 
Hay and Clover 

1920 Acres Bushels Acres Bushels A Tons 
Oe A ee ee 158,000 23,962,000 21,000 224,000 3,534,000 4,459,000 

Quebec....... YEE era terane 311,000 633, 16,000 184,000 4,290,000 5,363, 

OA Nia nta b= ies dois oh aeee 50,000 10,200,000 wwe, ee ee 632,000 948, 
DEG PISUMICINO ak 5 0 55 kv pee eb end ewe 78,000 15,510,000  ...... cee eee 726,000 872,000 
SNS Sn ee 37,000 3,410,000 146,000 1,158,000 209,000 312,000 

| ofS GER ieee ere 36,000 6,175,000 wee, ke eee 243,000 304, 

British Columbia.................... 18,000 2,984,000 ...... = = eesvecee 127,000 254, 
Alberta........ YE GA dig 33 Od rs coi 43,000 7,138,000 104,000 726,000 384,000 499,000 

ene ie eee 54,000 6,861,000 1,141,000 5,705,000 235,000 328, 
Total Canada................... 785,000 133,832,000 1,428,000 7,997,000 10,379,000 18,339,000 
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18 months ended June 80— aes en ee. 
Articles 1920 1981 

Animals, living............. $ 2,562,212 $ 3,055,211 
‘Articles for army pee nd navy 775.933 254.738 Gold and silver........... 886,466 959,4 
Asphaltum and 524475 666 054 Iron and steel............ Beg ager 179,438,902 
Books and printed caaticr... 11,90030) «18,882 6O9 ARs e eee eee eee 1565 1,601,454 

30° "584, 377 17 779 UD og sesties oe vee tien ae 12,926,267 10 867,417 
Breadstuffs......-.......... 248, PANG eho cschidecetnaaa:s 702,787 598,8 
Bricks, clays, and tiles soeoreece 2 "700,276 4,142,619 Musical instruments Bd aee gti dveitts 4,493,948 3,151,647 
PEE TC ee 254,580 096,599 Paints, colors, and varnish #1855,246 (B9e47s 
Rear s RR RAe Sy aE ’ BPO oo ssw oe ae Garwestind sh 252, 334, 
ee eeeece rere sressee 22,879,763 21,357,496 Pic es and gauces.......... 741, 8 630,007 
Clocks and watches......... 3,473,450 478,621 Ribbons.................-. 3,899,173 3,084,117 
Anthracite a 33,060,688 42,095,234 Rubber................... 20,583,249 11,632 
Bituminous.............. 30,552,479 72,520,602 gettin se se ten acess 5,437,348 3,756,297 
Cosoa and cb oealate 632 2'868, Settlers’ effects............. rips 10, 236, 74 
Sista ieee Seana sass: 6,062, 3,402,712 Goge titi ategstni 1,172,290 
me Sere 112,513,203 = 78.497 480 Btone, marble, and alate... 3,714,915 4.523, 
Curtains an beep oe 4.337986 5.369476 Sugar and molasses......... 85,481,139 76,107,228 
ware 0 ware 3'373 393 2°189°727 hee Mahia WIC ae ahs New ates : 209/148 ee 
Momo § aenpre, Toten gcc heres 097, 538, 
_ hemp, and jute... 18,509,483 10,988,654 Tobacco pipes Cr 1,055,933 1,330,166 
13 842 793 5 209 452 V. tables ee ee ee ee ee 6,030,894 5,826,019 
Aaa pre ge Be 25.661.164 6 358.044 Vv icles. Ce 35,247 ,004 24,580,579 
Jewelry................... 1,858,918 10208: Come ee ie re tes ens Peo py a 
poise ae ae cting eg Race ais 1954 O20 Wool... .....sssssssssseees 79,705,514 49,223,845 
Meet cats cise ct Laveen 16,661,612 «11,072,673 All other.................. 262,038,520 278,125,821 
Metals: 
BOS 665 tie cein seta dees 5,054,848 5,606,202  Total............ .... -$1,210,216,377 
a. 10,063,846 7,720,439 ote $1,085,311,676 
12 months ended June 830— 
1920 1981 
Articles Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Aniramle; BVM fps voc ah tac ected she Aiea ain eos $ 47,240,706 —............. $ 26,056,840 
Butter... dies Sede Wag Seas ME ae GN) ale SS we pounds,. 17,738,393 9,946, 8,646,699 4,493,721 
Cece ios ag ors Leh we lue head deste ow da toua eles soins do... ..133,909,035 38,280,575 135, 622, 786 35,445,281 
CW ANNE 5 ofc ed hoe an Bk th ARS EERE. SS ee 10,880,862 ........ 1,434,599 
ORY cre WS ols cue aii tale uh Mare ns Nene g he wee nalie Gites tons 2,400,512 te one han 2,148,196 15,946,555 
Cartesian o.oo bcc chat h cite cGadeee eon es alesis 908,085  ....... 19,123 
E ding cartridges...........cceceecece ee ceeereee 2,664,005  ........ 717,1 
Fish. . sas = " SESW Resiaes Sat Oe s ce ieea we hewane: RESO 39,736,705  ........ 32,628 3 
WOR aces a cic dee seus es VA eu tee WIS: pated ee? »866,7038  ........ 12,495,809 
Grain: 

ORCS: 5.2.2 ee el res ee abe Base seer bushels.. 17,075,999 17,038,378 20,027,710 12,319,549 

Whetbic coc scawiuccuietntes ice lanes eacnee do. ... 65,769,237 166,474,427 139,248,615 317,147,940 

All other grain........ 00. cc ccccccccceeueeues do.... 15,871,376 24,741,212 13,701,911 18,197'629 

es i 18,939,302 4,044,291 
Bee os ee eee ae 18,283,846  ........ 4,625,207 
Meats: 

Bacon ROMs. Wee ee ohare ee tees's unds. . 177,139,300 56,188,466 101,034,000 30,406, 

Be 40. 118,393,000 20,407,861 43,250,900 rrerrs 

Canned 7. aren ie ee erm a ae vee ee ear ee oO. ; , ’ > F 174 

Pork. . pa ig Sie al tanltr evn Ga ee Wiest Begteiatanse ee ale ONE do. 6,196,200 1,507,825 2,965,500 ges'ans 

All other meats... 0.2.0... cece eee eee eeee Onis: wet aaa sass 3,019,480  ........ 3,334,547 
Metals: 

Aluminum bars, eto...............-- hundredweight 230,834 6,897,927 93,762 2,931 

As ao me : WEES OE Ae REX Hee ER eae tons 148,821 9,979,968 160,764 10.634°Or 

pies: old and scrap................ hundredweight O11 syiaeetaoe 16,005 . 176 

Goldie he ae elt as GM eemaaetab. Meaneeiees goe2l 438 ewes 2'660'Sno 

Tron and eteele. 634 ci Vads siege oe eis hee eases “aheareats 202,117 ........ 46,611,91 

Nat oo, hundredweight.. 519,395 10,524,253 364,539 6.471 ‘Oba 

VOR od ewes aia idee OSes Ne eneep ews ounces. 11,515,606 13,564,433 13,627 ,067 10, 140 343 
Milk and Creams: o:0cscccdsce ese ees enededese oearaeva  aeaece'es 10,178,808  ........ 10,532,725 
Paper: 

"Printing ice Ba Sia ities Oe eye g ete aes hundredweight.. 14,836,508 58,421,524 14,106,267 76,952,248 
Re All Other PAPOT. 03s vices bcos bs ttewsns Peewee aekceatas.. Sa Paced tayeoor bee aces es 11,163,038 
Sede Cea OANA SGA RAR AROADL: bushels)!” 779,777 fl0ss77 = 2,494.274 5313 360 
y Mek ee ae ean nt hoa 16,455,384 Lain 4,14 pth 

icles: 

Automobiles Sere ree ee Te eee eT number 25,178 a eeurace 16,731 11,016,866 

Automobile parts..... 2... ccc c ence eter eee eseeree  seeeenes 215,788 ........ 3,801, 

- flour.. : s bale RUSS oR alee Meee MeN TRE barrels.. 7,217,348 405,881 6,689,402 70550ore 

Unmanufactured......... ccc ccc ccc c ween ccees EieeS hee aees 119,903,118  ........ 102,594,133 

Dewees ay Bee edie pase ........ hundredweight.. 17,033,803 eet 12,063,021 60,735,461 

Other man’ ured eovoeeseaereereeneeoseereeneneee sere eave r YVR @&8&# see ewer oe ’ 7 
All OCR s5 5 dds s's's ceo nce ca diew'e'e wee ses nes Gu mcistere's © weenevas 183,653,586  ........ 116,901,358 
Total... ee eeeoeoevoovoeeevnnvnne se eee oseeeeeOseonesves @eeeenvde $1,232,632,000 eae esernea $1,113,336,822 
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Wheat was the chief export and in 1921 more 
than doubled in quantity and nearly doubled 
in value the exports in year ending June 30, 1920. 

No figures for the entire year were available, 
but the following information for the twelve 
months ending in September, 1921, and in Sep- 
tember, 1920, respectively, was supplied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
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means clear that the arrangement would be pe 
manent or that it was generally acceptable. e 
latform of the Pro ives or Farmers’ party 
avored it, while both the Conservatives and the 
Liberals were divided on the subject. The roads 
had been taken over when they were approaching 
bankruptcy and there was a considerable Con- 
servative element that favored public ownership 


VALUE OF CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING THE 12 MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1920, AND 


1921 
Imports for consumption Canadian exports 
Items 1920 1981 1920 1981 
Vegetable products............. ccc cecececereceenes $ 292,570,786 $205,939,957 $ 374,495,767 9,427, 
Animal producta......... ccc ccc cece ween ecesees 89,881,606 45,568,513 263,618,107 160,834,713 
Fibres and textiles............ 0c. ccc ccc cee eee eeee 316,385,970 140,348,352 32,156,704 10,402, 
Wood and paper...... 2... ccc ccc cee cece eee eees 586,507 45,204,989 276,794,846 212,719,888 
Iron and its products. ........ 0... ccc cece cece ces 237 541,838 165,439,205 82,742,384 47,492,505 
Nonferrous m eB s el oi eet Ca rs nee ween are 61,488,446 38,441,130 56,710,155 33,958,205 
Nonmetallic minerals. ............. 0.0 cc ceccceccens 160,939,459 180,966,847 41,172,341 29,575,900 
Chemical products... ........ ccc ccc cece eee e eens 39,560,578 25,463,979 22,615,928 12,583,604 
PU OCD OIG saa bk oo ice acca wn ee eae a oa tede ee eee 73,824,704 58,414,994 58,612,853 19,066,315 
Oth ose bc eared HSE LO ERS ORR eas $1,325,779,894 $905,878,056 $1,208,919,175 $076,060,660 


TRADE WITH UNITED KINGDOM AND UNITED 
Srates. During the year ended Sept. 30, 1921, 
71 per cent of the Canadian imports came from 
the United States and 15 per cent from Great 
Britain. These percen compare with 69 
per cent from the Uni States for the same 
period in 1920 and 16 per cent from Great Britain. 

The Canadian rts to the United States dur- 
ing the 12 months’ period ended September, 1921, 
were 43 per cent, and to Great Britain 29 per cent. 
Exports for the corresponding period in 1920 were 
42 per cent to the United States and 31 per cent 
to Great Britain. 

The following table shows the value of Canadian 
imports from and exports to the United Kingdom 
and United States during the 12 months’ period 
ended September, 1921: 


ever eev vane 


$1,245,726,968 $976,060,660 


but the majority of the Conservatives appeared 
to be against it. The financial interests on the 
whole were opposed to it and were waiting for 
the general conviction to spread that the experi- 
ment was & ee an ss 
Canada during ten railway companies 
built 151.26 miles of first track and 6.57 miles of 
second track or a total of 157.85 as compared with 
construction in 1920 by seven companies of 305.39 
miles of first track and 31.60 miles of second track 
or a total of 336.99 miles. The 1921 record was 
the next lowest to that of 1918 and reflected the 
uncertainties of the ian railway problem. 
A suey of the more important construction is 
presented herewith based on the annual review in 
the Railway Age (New York). 
In Alberta the Alberta and Great Waterways 


VALUE OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM AND UNITED STATES DURING 12 MONTHS 
ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1921 


Imports for consumption Canadian produce exported 
Srom— to— 
United United United United 
Items Kingdom States Kingdom States 
Vegetable products............. cece cece eee eee ee eees $ 36,480,780 $ 90,454,577 $158,460,911 $133,016,619 
DFOOUCUS 66 6 oe oe es AS SS a a Oe ls oo es 2,885,968 34,733,422 81,111,870 60,223,013 
Fibres and textiles... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc eect eee ees 55,203,748 63,986,723 1,126,607 4,505, 
Wood and paper. ........ 2. cece cece reece eee rece ennes 2,985,566 40,439, 21,037,075 166,406,057 
Desi SS SS aS DE OO OR a SAH 12,566,795 150,956,378 8,043,609 ;dd2> 
Nonferrous metals............... cc cece ccc eccccevcacs 3,876,547 128, 8,113,481 9,654,467 
Nonmetallic minerals. .............. 0. ccc cece eee ees ,905,619 162,917,800 4,308,623 15,217,490 
Chemical products........... 0... ccc cence ec eenes ,940,750 18,245,144 1,392,777 8,757 
NL OCB OTB <3 asd Secs os oe SEE SE SS re hee ea Os 12,777 662 40,762,916 1,422,746 12,480,172 
POtGl oh ixc Sled eee eo ew NSO eae $137,623,435 $643,625,678 $285,017,699 $428,503,374 


Finance. The annual budget was presented, 
May 9, as follows: Receipts, $435,360,971; ex- 
penditures, $591,437,697. To provide for this 
deficit, there were taxes on playing cards, and 
liquors, and it was anticipated that there would 
be an increase on the sales tax. The debt at that 
time amounted to $2,350,236,700. . 

Rartways. As noted in previous YEAR Boor 
the policy of government ownership had already 

the administration having taken over 


begun 
the Grahd Trunk and Canadian Northern systems. 


which included virtually all the roads with the 


exception of the Canadian Pacific. It was by no _ 


had under construction 10.7 miles of first track. 
There was also in pro : Reconditioning of 
track, right-of-way, and drainage; new water 
supplies, etc., $2,000,000, 90 per cent completed. 
e British Columbia Electric built in Van- 
couver, B. C., 0.55 mile of first track. 
The Canadian National Railways built first 


track as follows: In Manitoba, Amaranth north, 


17.7 miles. In Saskatchewan, Thunderhill ex- 
tension, 13.9 miles; Milfort northeast, 23.7 miles; 
Luck Lake, 15.02 miles; Jackfish Lake, 15.06 miles. 


se 
In Alberta, Onoway branch, 11.9 miles and in 


British Columbia, Vancouver Island, 3.1 miles. 
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There were also under construction 6.57 miles of 
second track: In Alberta, between Munson and 
Wayne, 6.57 miles. 

_ Important terminal, bridge, and other construc- 
tion was in progress as follows: Canadian North- 
ern: New terminal facilities and _buildi at 
Nutana, Saskatchewan, $411,050, completed; 
steel bridge at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, six 157- 
ft. spans, cost $340,000, completed; steel bridge 
across Red Deer river, in Alberta on Medicine Hat 
branch, cost $326,000, sub-structure, completed; 
steel bridge across Assiniboine river at Pleasant 
Point anitoba, cost $160,000, 15 per cent 
completed. Grand Trunk Pacific: new reservoir, 
dam, and pipe line at Melville, Saskatche- 
wan, cost $320,000, completed; salmon wharf 
and warehouse at Prince Rupert, Cc. 
cost $750,000, wharf completed, warehouse 15 
pe cent completed. The Canadian Pacific had 

uilt first track as follows: on, Alberta, 

17.3. miles; We 
17 miles. The fo owing 


miles, of which 41 miles were graded; Archive- 

ymark, 25 miles, of which 21 miles were ed; 
Moose Jaw, southwest (Consul East), 60 miles, o 
which 31 miles were graded; Leader, southeasterly 
29.5 miles. The Central Canada laid 23 miles of 
first track in Alberta. The Dominion Atlantic 
built near Weymouth Mills, Nova Scotia, 2.5 
miles of first track. The Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
built 4 miles of first track in Province of British 
Columbia, and had in progress the survey of a 
new line from Courtenay to Campbell river, a 
distance of 30 miles. There was under way the 
renewal of railway and highway bridge at Victoria 
B. C., while for a joint bridge with the city of 
Victoria, to cost $750,000, the foundations were 


about completed. 

Grand lines east, had in progress the 
renewal and widening of overhead bridge at Main 
Street, Toronto, at a cost of $120,000, which was 
80 per cent completed. The Kettle Valley built 
2.4 miles of first track from South Penticton, B. C., 
to Dog Lake, 2.4 miles, and had under construc- 
tion 16.7 miles, from Lake to government 
experimental farm, 16.7 miles. The Pacific Great 
Eastern in British Columbia, built from Australian 
creek to Cottonwood river, 35 miles, and from 
Ft. George to Red Rock 18 miles. It was 
also building new road from Rock creek to 
Cottonwood river, 46 miles. This line had pro- 
ie new lines from Ft. George to Provincial 

undary, Peach river district, miles. While 
main line was under operation froin Squamish to 
Quesnel, 348 miles, wi plished 


N. F., to Topsail, 1.5 miles of 
first track. The Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario was building a new line from Cochrane to 
Abitibi Cation, 70 miles. 

GoveRNMENT. The executive power is nor- 
mally vested in the King, but is exercised in his 
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name by na Soren Sea bap sieg through 
a nsible ministry. e legislative power is 
eatad | in a Parliament of two ho the Senate 
and the House of Commons. The tors are 
nominated for life and the members of the House 
of Commons are elected by direct suffrage for 
five years. The Senate has 96 members and the 
House of Commons had at the inning of 1920, 
234 members as follows: 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 16 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Bruns- 
wick, 15 for Manitoba, 13 for British Columbia, 
3 for Prince Edward d, 16 for Saskatchewan, 
12 for Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. 
As the result of the election of December, 1917, the 
Unionists in the House of Commons numbered 151 
and the opposition 81. Governor-General in 1921, 
the Duke of Devonshire; succeeded by Lord Byng 
of Vimy. The ministry formed after the fall of the 
Borden cabinet lasted till the election of Decem- 


Arthur Mei 
merce, Sir rge bE. Foster; Minister of Finance, 
ir Henry L. Drayton; Minister of Justice, 


General, P. 
and Minister of eer 
Minister of Marine an 
the Naval Service, C. C. Ballantyne; Minister of 
Customs and Inland Revenue, . Wigmore; 
Minister of Immigration, Colonization, an 
Health, and President of the Privy Council, 
J. A. Calder; Minister of Militia and Defense, 
Hugh Guthrie; Minister of Agriculture, Simon F. 
Tolmie; Minister of Public Works, F. B. McCurdy; 
Member of Privy Council without portfolio, 
Edgar K. Spinney. On the eve of the elections 
several changes were made, which are noted below 
under History. For new ministry after the 
December elections see also below. 


HisTory 


RELATIONS TO THE Emprre. Of late years-the 
movement of self-government has greatly ad- 
vanced and come to‘embrace all parties including 
the Conservatives. It does not aim in any sense 
at separation but only the retention of the com- 
plete control of domestic administration acquired 
during the war, and the gaining of a voice in the 
foreign affairs of the Empire. The war carried 
Canada far along in these respects. The last 
outward sign of imperial authority in Canada, 


of titles. 
wishes of Parliament titles are no longer conferred. 
Another illustration was the movement for making 
the appointment of Governor-General depend on 
the recommendation of the Canadian government 
and not on that of the British government, and 
the requirement that he should be, if possible, a 
Canadian. Still other examples were the con- 
troversies over the question of jurisdiction over 
the ian army in ce as between the 
Canadian Ministry of Militia and the British 
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War Office; and the demand of the Canadian 
bovernment that it should be independent of the 

ritish Colonial Office. The discussion of the 
Sasa of a Canadian Minister in Washington 


eo deci ee that Le an am or 
sho appoin at Washington. Again in 
1921 the Prime Minister, Mr. Meighen, 


had illustrated Canada’s purpose to take a direct 
part in foreign affairs by his protest against the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. Of the 
above matters the question of the ambassador- 
ship at Washington brought on a long discussion. 
On the one hand it was criticized as implying that 
Canada was practically outside the Briti 
Empire since the naming of an ambassador was 
evidence of the separate standing of a nation. 
On the other hand it was advocated as a necessary 
and practical measure in view of the local matters 
that could be understood only by a Canadian 
representative, such as the questions of exportation 
of pulp wood from Canada to America; inter- 
change between Canadian and American rail- 
ways; the various fishery questions, etc.; in all of 
which it seemed unreasonable that a British 
ambassador should represent Canadian interests. 
That this tendency toward autonomy was not 
limited to radicals or separatists was shown by the 
fact that the spirit was shared by such men as 
Mr. N. W. Rowell, head of the Liberal-Unionist 
hag Mr. Meighen, the Prime Minister, and 
Sir Robert Borden, former Prime Minister, the 
two latter having been always identified with the 
Conservative party. The supporters of this 
principle went even further than demanding a 
separate ambassador at Washington. They held 
that in imperial foreign questions where the 
interests of C. were seriously involved 
Canada should not only be consulted, but her 
views should be acted upon. At present the only 
means of Dominion participation in imperi 
policies was the i and cumbersome 
meeting of the prime ministers in the Imperial 
Conference. The problem before Canada in 1921 
as in recent years was to develop some better 
machinery for this purpose. 

PouiTicaL Parties. On the eve of the elections 
fixed for December 6, the situation in regard to 
political parties was as follows: For the first 
time in the renee of Canada four political 
parties were prepared to enter the contest, namely 


the party in power known officially as the Nation 
Liberal and Conservative party; the Liberal party; 
the National Progressives or Farmers’ party; an 


the Labor group, which, however, had not yet 
developed a stable organization. The first of 
these, the National Liberal and Conservative 
party consisted of the old Conservatives in 
addition to those old Liberals who had joined it 
since 1911, being in harmony with the reciprocity 
issue of that year and the conscription issue durin 

the war. It was in power throughout the war an 

successful in maintaining national unity, but the 
retention of war legislation after the war, various 
internal dissensions and its alleged subservience 
to the big interests made it extremely igre ae 
Sir Robert Borden resigned in 1920 and was 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur Meighen. The Liberals 
of late years had been weakened by their defeat 
in 1911, by the split in the party in 1917 when 
they were divided on war issues, and the death of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The withdrawal of the farm- 
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ers also decreased their strength. In the Parlia- 
ment, 1917-21, they held 62 of the 65 seats 
from Quebec and nearly half of the seats from 
the three Atlantic provinces but only a few from 
Ontario and only two from the western provinces. 
They showed increased vigor after the drawing 
up of their new platform at the national conven- 
tion of 1919 and their election of William hea 
McKenzie King as leader. The National 

gressives or Farmers’ party was com largely 
of the farmers of the western or prairie provinces 
who had in recent developed strong economic 
organizations and a spirit of solidarity. The 
Codperative Farmers’ movement was organised 


tish . on a provincial scale throughout the West and 


. Stro 
marketing companies including the 


were extending their operations. In general the 
object of the ives or Farmers was to hold 
in check the power of the manufacturers, railroads 
and banks, but specifically there was their oppoa- 
tion to a protective tariff and their resentment of the 
rejection of reciprocity. They also bore a grudge 
against the in power for certain war-time 
measures objectionable to the farmers. During the 
three years preceding the elections they had suc- 
ceeded in getting the control of the governments 
of Alberta and Ontario, in becoming the chief 
political group in Saskatchewan and in 
considerable progress in Manitoba. After recent 
by-elections they had formed a strong organization 
and they chose as their leader, Mr. T. A. Crerar 
who had been Minister of Agriculture in the 
Unionist government in 1917, resigning in 1919. 
The leading issue was the tariff. The farmers 
demanded a thorough cutting down of duties on 
the necessities of life, including foodstuffs, and on 
instruments of production, and in their platform 
they inserted a plank demanding free trade with 
d in five though this afterwards 
seemed to the main body of them too radical a 
measure. The grounds of their objection to the 
high tariff were its tendency to depopulate the 
country districts and to lead to combinations and 
monopolies; and they pronounced the _ infant 
industry idea fallacious in view of the experience 
that pro industries always remained in 
their infancy. The Conservatives on the other 
hand argued in general that free e en 
the unity and even the independence of the 
country, and they took gcMraen e of the Fordney 
Emergency Tarif of the United States as a sign of 
the impossibility of friendly tariff relations with 
this country. The Liberals in respect to the 
tariff were on practically the same ground as the 
Farmers except for the free-trade-with-England 
lank; although the Liberal representatives of 
fares business o posed any reduction of the tariff 
on account of the attitude of the United States. 
In general the Liberals looked to a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection. A good deal 
was made of the question of “class rule.” 
ee ipa plage weer the ltr ad movement 
of see vantages and of aiming at 4 
dictation over other classes without regard to 
justice, while the farmers on their side character 
ized their opponents as aiming at a class domina- 
tion in their turn and of having ruled the country 
for a generation in the interests of lawyers and 
manufacturers. For the first time women were 
to vote in the coming election. 
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Tae Execrions. After the arrival of the new 
So venon era Lord Byng of Vimy, Prime 

inister Meighen reorganized the Unionist 
Ministry with a view to strengthening it on the 
eve of the general elections, the ache ig 
being, Sir George Foster, P. E. Blondin, J. D. 
Reid, J. A. Calder, R. W. Wigmore, and C. H. 
Doherty. Parliament was officially dissolved by 
the Governor-General, Lord Byng of Vimy, 
October 4. Thereupon the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Meighen, head of the Conservatives, issued the 
party declaration. In this he insisted that the 
tarif question was the chief subject before the 
people. The present protective tariff, he said 
was vital to the industrial welfare of Canada and 
any revision downwarde would involve the undo- 
ing of what had been accomplished toward maki 
Canada self-sufficing in industries. The Libe 
and Progressive parties on the other hand declared 
in favor of a tariff for revenue only, the latter 
favoring ultimate free trade. During the cam- 
paign the government speakers pointed to the 
present Raper eenCY Tariff in the United States as 
an argument in favor of retaliation on the part 
of Canada. The Liberale demanded substantial 
reductions in order to diminish the high cost of 
living and reduce the cost of production in Ca- 
nadian industries based on natural resources. They 
also favored a further reduction of the tariff on 


Fhe Pre Estan 
The Progressives favored an immediate, su - 
all-round reduction of the tariff; a de- 
crease of 50 pe 
continued scaling down to the end that free trade 
between Great Britain and Canada should be 
insured in five years; reciprocity in natural 
products with the United States on the basis of 
the 1911 Taft-Fieldin ment. 

In the elections the Prime Minister was defeated 
even in his own constituency, and ten members of 
the Cabinet lost their seats. Quebec voted solidl 
Liberal and fifteen seats went over to the Li 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The Liberals 
made heavy gains also in Ontario which was the 
stronghold of the government party. The election 
was the one in which woman suffrage was 
fully employed. One woman was returned to 
the Canadian House of Commons for the first 
time, namely, Miss Agnes McPhaill, a Progressive, 
elected from Ontario. The elections indicated a 
complete change in popular sentiment, and, 
while the Liberals did not have a majority for 
their own party in the new Parliament, they 
were in agreement with the Progressives in the 
main features of their policy, and when united 
with them would command a large government 
majority for all Teper en questions, especially 
that of the tariff. e main result was the com- 

lete collapse of the government party, known as 

ational Liberals and Conservatives, who had 
succeeded the Unionist coalition, formed in 1917 
under the pressure of war conditions. In 1917 
Sir Robert Borden had secured 150 members 
whereas, in the Parliament following the 1921 
election his successor had only 51 seats out of a 
total of 235. In five of the nine provinces, namely, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Prince Edw: Island, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, not one government 
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supporter was elected, and in Alberta only one 
was elected. While the Liberals had apparently 
only 117 seats out of the 235, the other was 
divided into two mutually hostile sections 
namely, the Conservatives on the one hand and 
the radical Progressives on the other. The 
Liberal party occupied the middle ground between 
these two extremes. The reasons assigned for 
this defeat which was more complete t any 
other party had ever before suffered included the 
following: The disaffection of Quebec which for 
mony SB head past had been spreading and which 
reac an acute phase during the crisis arisi 
from the war; the ap ce of a new an 
formidable group, that is to say, the Progressives 
who were still strong in the West where they 
carried everything before them; the indifference 
of the public to the alarm which the government 
attempted to arouse over the danger to the 
tariff; and the strong appeal made by the person- 
ality of the Liberal leader, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King. As a result of the elections: 117 
Li ; 65 Progressives; 51 Conservatives and 
2 members of the Labor party, thus giving a 
strong Liberal majority. The distribution in 
the Parliament that had been dissolved in October 
was: Conservatives, 120; Liberals, 84; Progressives, 
14; Independents, 4; Vacant seats, 13. The 
Liberal leader Mr. William Lyon McKenzie 
King was chosen Prime Minister. 

Tue New Ministry. The new Prime Minister 
announced the Cabinet on December 29, as 
follows: Minister of Finance, William 8. Fielding 
of Nova Scotia; Minister without portfolio an 
Solicitor General, Daniel D. Mackenzie of Nova 
Scotia; Secretary of State, A. B. Copp of New 
Brunswick; Minister without portfolio, John E. 
Sinclair of Prince Edward Island; Minister 
without portfolio, Raoul Dandurand of Quebec; 
Minister of Health and Soldiers’ Reéstablish- 
ment, Henri S. Beland of Quebec; Minister of 
Justice, Sir Lomer Gouin of Quebec; Minister of 
Customs and Excise, Jacques Bureau of Quebec; 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Ernest La- 
pointe of Quebec; Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, James A. Robb of Quebec; Minister of 
Militia and Defense and Minister of the Naval 
Service, George P. Graham of Ontario; Post- 
master General, Charles Murphy of Ontario; 
Minister without portfolio, Thomas A: Low of 
Ontario; Minister of Railways and Can 
William C. Kennedy of Ontario; Minister o 
Labor, James Murdock of Ontario; Minister of 
Agriculture, William R. Motherwell of Saskatche- 
wan; Minister of the Interior, Mines and Superin- 
tendent General of Indian Affairs, Charles Stewart 
of Alberta, and Minister of Public Works, Hewitt 
Bostock of British Columbia. 

Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie King, who had 
made a special study of conditions in the United 
States and had pursued courses at the universities 
of Chicago and Harvard, was Minister of Labor 
for eight years in the Laurier government. See 
EXPLORATION; NAVAL PROGRESS. - 

CANADA, Wi.i1aM WEsLEY. See NECROLOGY. 

CANALS. In view of world wide economic 
conditions it was not reasonable to look for any 
projects of importance in the way of large 
artificial waterways in 1921. Even in the United 
States the work contemplated even of a minor 
character was drastically curtailed by the River 
and Harbor Bills of 1920 and 1921. In Europe 
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pias were discussed but without much positive 
on. 
Carpe Cop Cana. This canal which from 


— by Secretaries Weeks, Denby, 
o informed Congress that $11,- 
a reasonable price for the prop- 
erty. The three secretaries made a careful in- 
vestigation of the acquisition of the Cape Cod 
which resulted in the conclusion that gov- 
ernment control of it was desirable and the price 
of $11,500,000 was reasonable. 
Recommendation that the Federal government 


acquire the property was accordingly transmitted 
to Speaker Gillett together with an agreement 


to be ratified by Congress 
of the canal property from 


cera for the transfer 
the Boston, Cape Cod 
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& New York Canal Co. to the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Of the $11,500,000 purchase price, $5,500,000 
would be paid in cash while for the remainder 
et seovernment would assume the outstanding 


n 

Canals at Sault Ste. Marie. At these impor 
tant waterways there was a decrease of traffic dur- 
ing 1921. The United States Canal at Sault Ste. 

arie, Mich., was opened April 7 and closed Dec. 
24, 1921, thus making the navigation season 262 
days. e Canadian was opened April 9 
ore closed Dec. 16, 1921; giving a season of 252 


ys. 

A statistical report of the lake commerce through 
the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and On- 
ario for the season of 1921 is abstracted in the 
accompanying summaries: 


SuMMARY 
‘U. 8S. Canal Can. Canal 

Vessel P ON: ae cAOe seh eee eae Seen eee eee Se Number arts 3,886 12,847 

Registered Tonnage. ........... ccc ccc ccc cece cece eee eeccecceeees Net 28,396,4 3,787,837 184,240 
Freight— 

FOOSG DOUG 55.5 fe 0 sis Shoe nade ae eee ae aca eA ees Short tons.. 30,460,755 1,652,493 113,248 

OSC BOUIN ys ook eine heave ec ee ce enna hare toh Short tons.. 15,795,769 350,237 16,146,006 

OUR PROIBNGiiie io a's.6/6 os Sane aden ce ee aE hea A aaa betel ne wee Short tons.. 46,256,524 2,002,730 48,259,254 

East Bounp 
Articles U.S. Canal Can. Canal Total 

MB cae Seep Ae weed wie sek waa Re ea ee M. ft. B. M 180,645 25,661 206,306 

PIOUS 666 on domed ah ease e Seca Chee teine ban ene eae 5,750,240 7,065 10,217 ,806 

BOE a batted CU so OCe sda oe aie aide ee ae Raat tele Bushels. . 182,199,399 15,515,611 197,715,010 

Grain, other than wheat. ........ 00... cc cece ccc cece ccc e cee eeeeee Bushe 9,494, .200, 05,694,264 

CODDOE oo 2s iano se eines eal bed peed chee ees Short tons. . 24, 6, 31,533 

BRON ONS 4 eee ens ca Donnan at ada beaneusaw eas cerhes ee esas Short tons.. 22,457,888 127,615 22,585,503 

Pi Oc 5 secs oi Sed ow al ee Se esha eats ay ed aaa black Short tons.. ........ 52 526 

PONS ae hans dias ok ed Ses Es atk De ee Se ee Short tons 9,000 15,910 24,910 

General Merchandise. ............ 02. eee ccc t cece eee cences Short tons 877 41,247 8,134 

PPQOOO EMOTE 558 sc oo sa tee eae to eas ae Pe ae Number 11,640 21,375 33,015 

West Bounp 

Coal, Bt Ge ioe aero Ca nainets eae ee eee etna en ene sete Short tons.. 12,414,829 92,198 12,507,027 

Coal, Rardin eae a bie hee ik cinra mae achat aie ore Short tons 245, 10,898 2,256,128 

BROW ONG sco) oe nt go ae teed nee Os eect ey ns Oe aa ese Short tons 9820 ....... 9,890 

Mfgd. Iron and Steel... 0.1.0... ec cc ccc ce cece cece anaes Short tons 31,187 7,322 38,500 

ack We, BSS ASW SAE eC WE ahaa ek Ee eae ed SA rane Short tons 7,098 5,215 62,313 

ass fnipsae tes Ay Saha ss esse Ba Sa AS ca ete Mean elo? SAGE VON RG RS kw Short tons 301,632 301,633 

a ala at ah BN eh ash 20 gested? Mink de Rd Sues tence heigl al aN ant ca aad eal Mehta, Short tons 5,996 2,541 468,537 

General Merchandise... 1.1.1... ccc cence c cece ceees Short tons 269,977 062 502,039 

MA OTA oa 66.4 eee ei Mik bo sw See EE a on Number 12,264 21,342 33,606 


In 1921 there was generally speaking decreased lake commerce through both canals of Sault 
volume in most lines of freight passing through Ste. Marie. Naturally the decrease in copper and 
the canals as compared with 1920, as will anPOL iron ore stands out conspicuously. 
in the comparative statement given herewith of 


Total Traffic for Increase or Decrease 
Items Season Season Amount Per Cent 
Vv 1920 1921 Inc. Dee. 
DUOAINONS; 6s cca indent iine nie yoaweee naeaeaes Number 16,336 10,779 5,557 34 
GPS Se ae end: ease eM RN Da een iad a es Num 1,354 538 816 60 
Unregistered... 0.0.0.0... cc ccc cee eee eee Number 1,157 1,530 373 82 
OUR so rd esa eec eee canes ew ha le Ee Number 18,847 12,847 6,000 32 
OB ones Se eR ea OES Sn OA OSES a a eS Number 13,193 .653 3,540 27 
Tonnage: 
remeiered SPN EER Se Oa eee en ae IEEE TNT eR Net.. 58,194,083 32,184,240 26,009,843 45 
PPP iG a egress Se a NaS he ea AES Short tons.. 79,282,496 48,259,254 31,023,242 89 
Passengers. 0... cc cc cece cece teens Numbe : 66,621 1, | 
DGMbOL, (045d ose ce ohee bdr toe ieee M. ft. B. M ; 206,306 13,452 7 
POUR sc cao on cen Gears CA iaXGas ied bea BO Le ee Barrels.. 7,477,533 10,217,305 2,789,772 37 
WORE aio! ccciurd Kae Soir N44 Wa ew Saheb Bushels. . 143,456,487 197,715,010 54,258,523 38 
OOPOIN ok eens essa ds oe egccine ye Ss ee ne Bushels.. 51,630435 95,694,264 44,064,129 85 
CODDEE Soi race eesalee adit eae Wawa eee Short tons §1, 31,533 20,012 30 
RPON Ofe cos ccs $26 boa tucmctakaws ace wk owes Short tons.. 56,780,498 22,595,323 34,185,175 60 
Mfd."& Pig Iron... ... 0... cc cece ccc cece ee eeees Short tons 76,194 39, 37,159 49 
Coal GONG res FS ne Bre hk Short tons.. 12,096,993 12,507,027 410,034 3 
COM RE eo ark ales ce rs Dac bE LUA RG eS Short tons 2,059,2 Pt 196,862 10 
Bl bastion Pe cca da ee ee Short tons 99, 62,313 36,805 37 
ONE sete tte ils wens eek tat heats OAR Short tons 353,489 301,633 1,856 18 
UOUNG ois.ok fot es hee ek a eine a Sa che Reese Short tons 563,271 493,447 69,824 12 
General Mdae............ ccc ccc ect cece eee eee Short tons 556,110 600,1 44,053 8 
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New York Barosp Canau. By virtue of an 
Act of Congress signed by President Wilson on 
Feb. 28, 1921, the United States Government 
relinquished operation of the fleet of b ‘on 
the New York State Barge Canal. The Inland 
and Coastwise Waterways Service of the War 
Department, which had control of the operations 


on the canal, then offered for sale most of the th 


self-propelled — ie cargo 
barges, sixteen concrete cargo barges, 

wooden barges, small tugs, and ten old 
wooden barges. The Government, however, re- 


tained about one-quarter of ita fleet for operation 
on other waters still under its jurisdiction. A 
New York City syndicate purchased for $1,000,000 
a large part of the equipment, its bid also covering 
the p e of the entire remaining equipment 
on a deferred Madara basis over a period of 
seven years. e initial payment was $75,000 
with subsequent payments of $100,000 on Jan. 1, 
1922, and $75,000 on July 1, 1922, the balance 
to be paid in an monthly installments over the 
remainder of the period of seven years, deferred 
payments bearing interest at 5 per cent. 

Another evidence of the possible increased use 
of the barge was the completion and delivery in 
New York City of the first of five barges of 
1500 gross tons capacity and 10-ft. draft. 
This barge built in uth arrived at New York 

ity, via the New York State Canal, 
loaded with 83,000 bu. of oats. The five barges 
were to be 254 ft. long, with 36-ft. beam and 14-ft. 
depth, having a cargo eapacity of 1500 gross 
tons at a 10-ft. draft and 1750 gross tons at 11-ft. 
draft. They were to be driven by Diesel oil 
iat ae It was proposed to operate these and 
other barges in a service veen New York 
and Buffalo, largely devoted to grain carrying. 
In addition a number of the large industrial com- 
panies ok seriously ee the question of 
opera eir own barges on the canal. 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL ENLARGE- 
MENT. During the year work was started on the 
first construction contract for the enlargement 
of the old Chesapeake and Delaware Canal be- 
tween Delaware City on the Delaware river and 
Chesapeake City on Chesapeake Bay. This con- 
tract was for excavating 675,000 cubic s of 
high land, but the entire project which con- 
templated making a sea level canal 90 feet in 
width would involve some 6,000,000 cubic yards 
of dry excavation and 10,000,000 cubic yards o 
dredging for which future appropriations would 
have to be made by Congress. 

The original Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
built 1824-29, was a lock canal of 12 feet depth 
and 24 feet lock width, while the new canal, to 
be known officially as the “Inland W from 
Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay aware 
and Maryland,’’ was to have the same location but 
was to be a sea level canal, doing away with the 
three locks constructed in 1850 with a width of 
24 ft. and a length of 220 ft. which had served to 
restrict navigation. The summit level of these 
locks was 15 ft. above mean low tide, while the 
Inean ranges of tide at Delaware City on the 
east end of the canal and at Chesapeake City on 
the west end were respectively 6 ft. and 2 ft. The 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1919, carried 
an appropriation for the purchase of the canal 
company’s property at the agreed price of $2,514,- 
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t. deep and 90 ft. wide on 
e bottom, estimated to cost $12,000,000. No 
appropriations were made in the River and Harbor 
Acts of 1920 and 1921 for further work and the 


three contract referred to was carried with the unex- 


pended balance from 1919. 

Suez Canav. Naturally during the World 
War the Suez canal was as important a military 
consideration as it is a commercial highway in 
normal times. Accordingly then it was decided 
to deepen and enlarge the waterway and this was 
vigorously prosecuted so that by 1921 the depth 
of 39.4 feet aimed at was obtained for a distance 
of 80.8 miles leaving 18.6 miles which was 34.4 
feet deep. The ow portion was toward the 
Suez end, where there was a tide of: 3.28 to 5.91 
feet so that at certain stages of the tide there was 
full depth through the canal. There was prac- 
tically no tide at the Mediterranean end. 

The minimum width at bottom was 147.6 feet, 
while the ordinary width of 197 to 246 feet was 
increased to 325 to 360 feet at curves or special 
places. The improvements included lining much 
of the canal banks with stone wall to prevent 
washing, and this wall was set at the full standard 
width, so that in places dredging was still required 
to give the projected cross section of water at all 
points. The breakwater at Port Said was ex- 
tended so as to prevent much of the silting up of 
the entrance. In 1921 the canal was in an efficient 
state and there was practically 40 feet of water 
available. 

The traffic before the war was about 20 million 
tons annually. It fell during the war to 13 to 14 
millions and in 1921 was about 17 millions. 

CANARY ISLANDS. A group of islands off 
the northwest coast of Africa belonging to Spain. 
Area, estimated at from 2808 square miles to 
3342 square miles. The population Dec. 31, 1910, 
was 444,016; estimated Dec. 31, 1918, 513,959. 
The capital, Santa Cruz de eneriffe, had a 
population in 1910 of 63,004; estimated Dec. 
31, 1918, 72,871. The next largest city is Las 
Palmas with a population estimated, . 31, 
1918, at 69,270. ere is an institution for higher 
education on the islands under the University of 
There is regular steamship communica- 
tion with Spain and a wireless establishment. 
The chief exports are tomatoes, potatoes, bananas, 
and wheat. - 

CANCER. Despite the praiseworthy activities 
of the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cancer there is much pessimism as to the outcome 
both of laboratory research and sociological efforts 
in solving the problem of cancer as a racial evil. 
Dr. Jonathan Wright in the Medical Record for 
Nov. 26, 1921, page 964, states that it would be 
foolish to deny that ground has been gained since 
the spectacular opening of the cancer campaigan 
a decade ago. No doubt many an individual has 
profited or will profit from its propaganda but 
no doubt the totality of lives thus saved will not 
more t. equal the annual increment of in- 
creasing incidence. Our knowledge of the body 
cell has increased without illumination of the 
phenomenon of the cancer cell. If cancer were & 
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relatively new disease the crusade would doubt- 
less prove more profitable and this would be the 
case if it were limited to the mammalia; but the 
disease may have existed for millions of years 
among the cold-blooded animals, for cancer-like 

wths are present even in fishes and frogs. 

en in plants there are cancer-like growths, so 
that the my the disease may be merged in 
the cuit of life itself. 

During the past few years there is an increasing 
tendency among hard-headed surgeons—men 
who swear by the knife—to strive to modify the 
peculiar and little known predisposition to the 
disease through which one man contracts it while 
another under the same circumstances escapes. 
Dr. Hochenegg of Vienna, who has removed over 
a thousand cancers of the rectum, has carefully 
investigated the lives and surroundings of his 
patients both before and after operation, and goes 
so far as to alter the entire mode of life. He 
carries his precautions to such an extreme that he 
does not allow them to live under the same roof 
or come in personal contact with a cancer patient, 
yet he apparently does not believe that the 

isease can be communicated. There may be 
something in the soil, or drinking water, or food 
of the vicinity which influences the disease 
unfavorably. 

Another extensive operator, Dr. Pauchet of 
Amiens, France, is firmly convinced that habitual 
intestinal obstruction is an important predisposing 
factor in the genesis of cancer, not only in the 
alimentary canal but in more remote localities as 
the breast. In his routine examination; including 
the use of the x-ray, he finds this condition com- 
mon and advises people of the cancer age to keep 
the bowels o by the use of mineral oil. He 
claims that the low form of inflammation which 
usually precedes the development of cancer of the 
breast disappears after overcoming chronic in- 
testinal stasis. 

Despite the fact that pathologists deny the 
contagiousness or parasitic nature of cancer 
numerous clinicians continue to claim the con- 
trary, and some claims have been made that 
arsenic and other drugs which destroy animal 
Sa ge in the blood can act favorably in cancer. 

. L. Smith, the well-known gynecologist of 
Montreal, earnestly begs his colleagues to give 
their patients after operation drugs known to have 
an action against voce parasites such as 
arsenic, mercury, and iodine. 

Occasional remarkable individual results from 
certain drugs, both inorganic and organic, the 
latter including a variety of albuminous sub- 
stances, have been explained by the fact that all 
of these substances are in the so-called colloidal 
or noncrystalline form. It is realized that 
colloids have remarkable powers over many kinds 
of disease but admitted that such action is incon- 
stant and far from dependable; while there is 
danger of causing shock as it a is pryapeentd 
to inject them into the veins. Dr. Bier, the well- 
known Berlin surgeon, injects pig’s blood into 
the tissues while others inject extracts from the 
patient’s own tumors after extirpation. It is to 
be hoped that at some future day we may be able 
to foretell by some cutaneous or other reactioa, 
which form of colloid substance is best suited to a 
given case; also that some of these remedies may 

o good when associated with personal hygiene, 
radium, x-rays, etc. 
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According to certain insurance statistics there 
has been no increase of cancer mortality in the 
United States for a few years past which holds 
out a little encouragement, but we still have to 
learn of the incidence by decades. In 1921, 85,000 
deaths were reported as against 82,000 in 1920. 
If we proceed by analogy the curve of cancer inci- 
dence instead of increasing steadily and moving in 
an inclined plane will represent a peculiar curve in 
which the rate of increase will eventually be very 
slight and ultimately attain equilibrium. It is 

ible that this period is already at hand. 
ether there will ever be a spontaneous decline 
is very doubtful, but if the disease incidence is 
in equilibrium it will a relatively simple 
matter to determine the fraction of decline due to 
the activities at work against individual and 


racial cancer. The present status of radiation in 
cancer is discussed under IUM. 
CANDIA. See CRETE. 


CANNING INDUSTRIES. See Horticu.rone. 

CANTOR, Jacos AaRon. Lawyer and politi- 
cian of New York State, died, July 2. He was 
born in New York City, Dec. 6, 1854. After a 
high school education, he graduated at the New 
York University Law School in 1875. After 
admission to the bar in 1876, he practiced law in 
New York City. He was a member of the State 
Aszembly after 1885, and sat in the Senate from 
1889 to 1890, being the democratic leader in that 
body in 1893-94. He was president of the 
State Senate and acting lieutenant-governor. 
From 1902 to 1904 he was president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, having been elected on a reform 
ticket. He was chairman or member of many 
important State commissions. In 1913 he was 
elected to Congress and served until 1915. He 
was appointed president of the department of 
taxes and assessments of Greater New York, 
Jan. 1, 1918. 

CAPE COD CANAL. See Canats. 

CAPE COLONY. See Care or Goop Hops 
PROVINCE. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PROVINCE. One 
of the four constituent provinces of the Union of 
South Africa, occupying the southern part of the 
country and formerly known as Cape Colony; 
area, 276,966 square miles with a population at 
the census of 1911 of 2,564,965 including 582,377 
European and 1,982,588 colored. In 1918 the 
European population was placed at 618,825, of 
whom 311,312 were males and 307,513 were 
females. The movement of population in 1919 
was as follows: Births, 47,770; deaths, 45,784; 
marriages, 14,227. The colony is divided as 
follows: Cape Colony proper, East Griqualand, 
Tembuland, Pondoland, kei, Walfish Bay, 
and Bechuanaland. Capital, Cape Town, with 
a white population in 1918 of 99,693. Other 
towns with the populations on that date are: 
Kimberley, 17,188; Port Elizabeth, 23,339; 
East London, 17,592. The native races are mainly 
Hottentots, Malays, Kaffirs, Fingoes, and Bech- 
uanas, but the largest element is of mixed race 
and, according to the census of 1911 numbered 
415,282. On June 30, 1918, the sided schools 
numbered 4794 with 9672 teachers, 121,910 
European pupils, and 149,985 non-Europeao 

upils. The trade between the Cape of 

ope and the United Kingdom, according to the 
Sea ae figures of 1920 was: Exports, to the 

nited Kingdom, £12,649,000; imports, from the 
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United Kingdom to the Cape, £25,574,673. Of 
the latter £24,133,000 consisted of British products 
and manufactures, the rest being foreign and 
colonial goods. The colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa, May 31, 1910. Executive 
power is vested in the governor and in an executive 
council of office-holders appointed by the crown. 

On the fall of the old ministry a new cabinet 
under General Jan Smuts was announced early in 

. His colleagues were: F. S. Malan, Mines 
and Industries; H. Burton, Finance, Sir T’ Watt, 
Public Works, Telegraphs and Posts; Sir T. 
Smartt, Agriculture; Mr. Gagger, Railwa 
Harbors; Patrick Duncan, Interior, Public 
and Education; Colonel Reitz, Lands. 
SoutH AFRICA, Union or. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. aA group of 14 
islands off the west African coast, belonging to 
Portugal, with a total area of 1516 square miles, or 
according to some authorities 1480 square miles, 
and a population at the census of 1912 of 149,793 
of whom 4799 were white. The chief products are 
coffee, medicinal plants, hides, and millet. Im- 
ports in 1919, 8,493,802 escudos; exports in 1919, 
749,709 escudos. Capital, Praia. For further 
statistics see preceding YEAR Book. 

At the close of the year the residents were ap- 
pealing to foreign countries for relief from famine 
conditions which had prevailed throughout the 
year. It was reported that in the summer people 
were dying in the town of Praia at the rate of two 
hundred a day and that the population of certain 

of the island had been reduced one-third. 

e famine was attributed to a severe drought 


and 
ealth, 
See 


which had lasted for three months. Efforts were . 


being made to induce the Portuguese govern- 
ment to afford the means for the execution of a plan 
of irrigation which would improve conditions. 

CARBONELL, Luis Garcia Y. See NEcROL- 
OGY. 

CARINTHIA. Formerly a crownland of the 
kingdom of Austria in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire; after the collapse of the empire, a province 
of the new republic of Austria; bounded on the 
de a Tirol, on the east by Styria, on the north 
by izburg and poh and on the south by 

enetia, Gérz, and Carniola. Area, 3678 square 
miles including the district which decided for 
Austria in the plebiscite of Oct. 13, 1920; popula- 
tion, at the census of 1910, 396,200; at the census 
of 1920, 369,401. In 1910 the German-speaking 
element numbered 304,287. The majority are 
Catholics. The capital is Klagenfurt, with a 
population in 1910 of 28,911, and on Jan. 31, 1921, 
of 26,111. The crownland was formerly repre- 
sented by 10 members in the Lower House of the 
Austrian parliament. 

CARLI INDIAN SCHOOL. See INDIAN 

G AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. See INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND ARBITRATION. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. See UNIVERsI- 
TIES and CoLLEGES. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
A nonsectarian institution of technical education 
at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa.; founded in 
1 The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
2451; and in the summer session of 1921 there 
Were 588 students. The faculty numbered 296. 
The income for the year was $1,320,000. The 
studenta have access to the Carnegie Library 


1 
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which contained 450,000 volumes and there is 
also a branch library on the campus containing 
between 10,000 and 11,000 volumes. President, 
Arthur Arton Hamerschlag. PAINTING AND 


PTURE. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION AT WASHING- 
TON. The year marked the completion of 
twenty years’ existence of this organization, 
whose purpose has been to encourage in the 
broadest and most liberal manner investigation 
research, and discovery, and the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 
work of the institution during the year touched 
upon nearly all of the principal fields of research. 
Important discoveries in astronomy were made 
by means of the 100-inch Hooker Telescope at 

ount Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Calif., and 
the unusual skill of Dr. A. A. Michelson of the 
University of Chicago. Measurement of the 
dimensions, of other stars followed that of the 
star Betelgeuse and by the use of the interfer- 
ometer, the way has been opened, it is said, for 
corresponding observations on a group of stars 
which seemed heretofore to be entirely out of 
range. The results already obtained, it is thought, 
furnish a new starting-point for further investi- 
gations concerning the nature of the universe. 

In November the non-magnetic ship Carnegie 
completed its sixth cruise. Launched in 1909 the 
vessel has voyaged nearly 300,000 miles, covering 
the principal areas of the great oceans and secur- 
ing previously unavailable data on magnetic 
conditions and variations. Begun in this year 
the Department of Experimental Evolution and 
the Eugenics Record Office have come to function 
as & separate unit known as the Department of 
Genetics. The change enables the biological 
studies of inheritance based upon investigation 
of many groups of plants and animals to bear 
more directly on studies of human genetics. 
During the year a chemical laboratory was erected 
for the Department of Botanical Research at 
Carmel, Calif. Its work has been devoted to 
investigation in the field of chemical and physical 
research, with view toward obtaining additional 
information concerning the basis of plant ac- 
tivities. Considerable valuable material has been 
secured wy the expedition into the region of the 
ancient Maya civilization of Central America. 

The annual report of President John C. Merriam 
shows roe for the year amounting to $1,513,- 
924.63, and an aggregate total for the twenty 
years of its existence of: $20,486,013.89. Of the 
twenty-three authorized volumes, eighteen were 
published during the year, and twenty additional 
volumes are now in press. Record was made of 
the death of Edward Douglass White, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He was a member of the original Board of Trustees 
of the Institution and took a vigorous part in its 
affairs for several years. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. See German NEw 


UINEA. 

CARRASCO, Josz. Former vice-president of 
Bolivia, died at La Paz, Bolivia, May 25. He 
was born at Totora, Bolivia, Nov. 4, 1862, and 
after an education in the national schools, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1885. In 
1893 he became the editor of a newspaper at 
Cochabamba, and in 1899 while continuing thia 
work became a professor of law at the university. 
After serving as a governor of Oruro for two years 
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he was appointed minister of justice and of the 
interior in 1902 holding this office until November 
1903. He was again in the ministry in 1908 and 
in 1910 was elected president of the Chamber 
to which office he was four times reélected. He 
was elected vice-president of Bolivia May 4, 1913. 
Meanwhile in 1904 he had founded at La Pas the 


ayn ye El Diario. : 
CARTAILHAC, Em. French anthropologist, 
died, November 25. He was a leading authority 
on prehistoric life, especially in the palsolithic 
age. He was born at Marseilles, France, Feb. 15 
1845; studied at the lycée at Toulouse; pursued 
a law course, and was admitted to the bar in 
1867, but soon abandoned the law for the study 
of human paleontology and classical or historical 
archeology. At the age of twenty-five he a 
chased a periodical which regularly supplied data 
for the study of the primitive and natural histo 
of man, and which was subsequently merged wi 
other scientific periodicals. For forty years 
preceding his death he was professor at the 
university at Toulouse. His principal scientific 
publications were as follows: 

Les Ages Prehistorique de Espagne et du Portu- 
gal (1886); La France Prehistorique d’apres les 
Sepultures et les Monuments (1889); Les Monu- 
ments Primitifs des Isles Baleares (1892); and as 
collaborator on the excellent “‘Memoirs’’ issued by 
the Prince of Monaco under the auspices of the 
Institut de Paleontologie Humaine of Paris, La 
Caverne d’ Altamira (1906); and Les Grottes de 
Grimaldi (1912). From 1889 to 1895 he was 
editor of L’ Anthropologie. 

CARUSO, Enrico. Celebrated Italian dra- 
matic tenor, died at Naples, August 2. He was 
born at Naples, Feb. 25, 1873, and to sing 
at the of eleven in various clubs of his native 
city. He attracted the public attention in 1896 
on his appearance in Traviata at Naples and was 
i soon afterwards at foreign capitals, 
including St. Petersburg, Buenos Aires, London, 
Rome, and New York. In 1903 he came to the 
United States and was received with great applause 
on his appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, on November 23 of that year. 
His repertories included over forty operas, chiefl 
Italian, but he also was successful in Fren 
operas. For many years he was the chief attrac- 
tion on the operatic stage of New York and at the 
time of his death, he was plainly the most popular 
singer in the United States. In later years he 
made his home in Florence, Italy. See Music. 

CARUSO AMERICAN MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION. See Music, General News. 

CARY, ANNIE Louise (Mrs. CHaries M. Ray- 
MOND). Singer, died at Norwalk, Conn., April 3. 
She was formerly one of the most admired prima 
donnas in her time, but for many years had been 
in retirement. She was born in Wayne, Maine, 
Oct. 22, 1841, and graduated at Gorham Female 
Seminary, 1862. She then studied in Boston and 
later in Milan. Her first a pearance in Italian 
opera was at Copenhagen. This was followed by 
_ tours under Strakosch and Mapleson. She sang 

with great success in Stockholm, Paris, Brussels, 
and London. In 1870 she made her début in 
New York and immediately won a remarkable 
success with the public with whom for twelve years 
she was a favorite. In 1875-77 she made bril- 
liantly successful tours in Russia. During her 
prime she was the leading singer of mezzo-soprano 
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and contralto réles. In 1882 she married Charles 
M. Raymond of Brooklyn, and after that retired 
from public life, appearing only occasionally for 


onary 
CARYLL, Ivan. Composer of musical comedies, 
died in New York City, November 29. His 
real name was Felix Tilkin and he was born in 


hristopher Columbus, The Shop 
Girl, The Duchess of Dantzic, The Pink Lady, The 
Earl and the Girl, T iss Gi 


the supreme court of errors. His writ include 
works on local history and one entitled Forward 
House (1895). 

CASELLA, Atrrepo. See Music, Artisis, 
Instrumentalis 


ts. 

CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
A college of engineering at Cleveland, Ohio; 
founded in 1881. The enrollment for the year 
1921 was 668 students, and for the summer 
seasion of 1921, 225. There were 69 members of 
the faculty. The productive funds amounted to 
$2,678,138, and the income for the year $295,219. 
The library contained 15,239 volumes. President, 
Charles S. Howe, Pa.D. 

CASSEL, Sir Ernest. See Necrowwey. 

CATALAN LANGUAGE. See PHILOLOGY, 


MODERN. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 
A Catholic institution of the higher education at 
Washington, D. C.; founded in 1887. It includes 
schools of uate sciences, law, philosophy, and 
science and also a summer school and with it 
are affiliated the St. Paul i at St. Paul, 
Minn.; the Institute of Scientific Study in New 
York; Mount St. set fh Seminary of the West at 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and the following institutions 
situated near the university: College of St. Paul 
the Apostle; Holy Cross mee, Franciscan 
College; Apostolic Mission House; Trinity College; 
College of the Immaculate Conception; Catholic 
Sisters College; and Mount St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
1,333 and for the summer school 558. The faculty 
numbered 82. The productive funds amounted to 
$2,670,441 and the income to $344,549. There 
were 136,000 volumes in the library. Rector, Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Joseph Shahan. 

CATRON, Tuomas Benton. United States 
Senator, died, May 15. He was born in Lafayette 
County, Mo.; and began the practice of law m 
New Mexico in 1887. He served for several terms 
in the New Mexican legislature, and was delegate 
from the eras! to Congress, 1895-97. On 
March 27, 1912, he was elected to the United 
States Senate for the term expiring March 4, 1917. 
In politics he was a Republican. 

CATTLE. See Live Stock; Datryine; VETEB- 
INARY MEDICINE, etc. 

CATTLE TICK ERADICATION. See VETER- 
INARY MEDICINE. 


CAUCASUS 
CAUCASUS. The region comprising the isth- 


mus separating the Black sea and the Sea of Azov 
from ian sea in southeastern Europe; 
form: government of the Russian 


erly a general 
empire Y ivided into the two districts of Ciscaucasia 
Transcau 


casia, with an area of 181,173 
miles and an estimated population, Jan. 1, 
1915, of 13,200,100. For further statistics see 
Year Booxs. Since the ing of 
1919 Transcaucasia has been divided into the 
three small republics of ARMENIA, AZERBAIJAN, 
and Groraia. See these titles. 
CELEBRATIONS. In the United States the 
tercentenary celebration of the landing of the 
nights at sacra was continued on certain 
July and August by a “wonderful, 
and historic pageant” called “The 
Pilgim, Spin irit,”’ which was written and 
by Prof. Gestns P. Baker of Harvard University. 
It consisted of five episodes and more than 
twenty scenes in which 1000 costumed actors and 
a trained chorus of 300 voices participated. The 
presented not only the famous incidents 
peasant, p life in Plymouth but illustrated dra- 
matically the growin meaning, and influence of the 
npn which inspired the Pilgrim Fathers. August 
1 was designated as cheesey day and in honor 
eae roe ee Sas Dat g, & CiVvIC, 
Ot and nav e was 
Other celebrations included: 
That held in various eset i 
notably in St. agri 
of the purchase of Florida from Spain by the 
United States. On July Os sein the Spanish 
flag at Fort Marion in St. A teria teal. way 
to the Stars and Stripes and Don Jose 
the Spanish governor, transferred the title ‘of the 
Spanish properti Robert 


es in Florida to Col. 
Butler, U. 8. A., designated by President Monroe 
to repreeent the United eee ee 
An interesting event was the celebration 

the week beginning with August 6 in the own al 
Penetanguishene, Ontario, of the coming of 
Samuel de Champlain, the first white man to 
visit the ee tribes in Canada. Besides a 
series of p bad he the great events in 
the history o his lan before and after the coming 

white men, supreme chieftains of the Huron 
and Iroquois tribes, whose ancestors carried on a 
feud for centuries in what is now the Province 
of Ontario, with ancient symbolic ceremonies, 
share the hatchet forever and smoked the pipe 
0 

n September 6, the more than 100 Statee of 
peace between and the United States, a 
century without fortifications or armies along 
3000 miles of border, was commemorated by the 
dedication of the Peace Portal, a huge arch of 
steel and cement on the international boun 
line in Blaine, Washington. This Portal rests 


half on Canadian and half on American soil. It of O 


is in the Grecian Doric style. On the owe on 
the south side are inscribed the words: ‘Children 
of a Common Mother’; on the north side the 

d runs: “Brethren Dwelling Together in 
Unity.” On the interior, below one of the doors 
are inscribed the words: ‘Open For One Hundred 
Years”: below the other door are: “May These 
Doors Never be Closed.” On either ard of the 
Portal a park has been designed. The structure 
bears two flag poles, from one of which the flag 
of Great Britain will fly, and from the other, the 
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Stars and Stripes. More than 450 electric lights 
Se ee eee t. 
The centenary of the admission of the State of 
Missouri into the Union was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies and conspicuously so in 
St. Louis on October 5 by the Veiled phet 
e. A commemorative 50-cent iece was 
issued in honor of the event in acco ce with 
reese ps . The obverse bears a bust of a 
i hed pile cepia to sg left, in coonskin cap, and 
dividing th 


The reverse 


node pa the pias raiding 
. The chief holds the saeet of peace in 


tenary anniversary of the independence 

of Phe was elaborately celebrated for a week in 
uly, beginning on the 24th. Envoys from thirty 
cbr fe participated i in oy. Bapteact The United 


States was represented aber commission 
of seven delegates of "which Al 
the chief, an 


talian colon 
fine arts to be built on the 

The German colony presented a cement and 
granite clock tower to placed in the centre of 
the Parque Universitario. The British and 
American colonies in Lima pure Belavista 
Hospital at an initial cost of "$75,000, to be con- 
auc by the Methodist Episcopal. Mission in 


vethe hundredth anniversaries of the inde- 

ndence of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 

i and Salvador were celebrated in these 
Cen American Republics during September. 
In Costa Rica a sate to Juan Mora Fernandes 
the founder of the Republic, was unveiled, and 
ap exposition of Sp Poe and of artistic 
and historic Gbiesta was held. In Guatemala a — 
Pan American Students Con and various 
expositions were held, and in Honduras a promi- 
nent feature was the publication of an Anthology 
of Sonn American wir A plore A eis See 
was held in Washington in honor of the tenary 
in the ig American Building on September 15. 

Also in Mexico the centenary of its independence 
was celebrated during September. In Mexico 
City, September 27 was the important date, and 
on this occasion a mili parade of 16 000 sol- 
diers marched through the city over the same 
route taken by the Be pat bhai orces at the end- 


ofered & museum of 


laza de La Exposicion. 


ing of the Spanish rule. Throughout the republic 
numerous celebrations commemora the na- 
tional independence were held until the middle 

ctober. Many countries sent envoys 


to Mexico in honor of the event. The United 
States was not ee represented at any of 
these ceremoni 

eee LAN GUAGE. See PuiLtotoay, Mop- 


CENSUS. The period defined by law for the 
Fourteenth Census comp years be- 
ginning June 30, 1919 aid the close of the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1921, therefore marked the end 
of the second year of that aly riod. The scope of 
the census according to the law covers population, 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


agriculture (including irrigation and drainage) 
manufactures, forestry and forest products, an 
mines and quarries; and the organization of the 
Bureau includes three main divisions which are 
en primarily in the work of taking the census 
and compiling its results, namely, the Divisions 
of Population, of Agriculture, and of Manufactures. 
The census of population is taken by the Division 
of Population; the censuses of agriculture, irri- 
gation, and drainage by the Division of Agricul- 
ture; and the censuses of manufactures, forestry 
and forest procul, and mines and quarries 
(including oi] and gas wells) by the Division of 
Manufactures. Population returns by States 
were included in the preceding YEAR Boox. 
Results of the census down to the close of 1921 
will be found in the articles, Unrrep Srares, 
Vita Statistics, and AGRICULTURE. 

CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE. See AcRicuL- 


TURE. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN FEDERATION. A 
provisional Federal Council, representing the 
states of Honduras, Guatemala, and vador 
entered upon its functions, October 10. This new 
Federal state compri the three republics 
above mentioned and was expected to include the 
others, in which the Unionist party had y 
developed considerable strength. The agreement 
of union was signed early in January at José, 
Costa Rica, by these three states and by Costa 
Rica, but the named decided not to enter the 
union, the Costa Rican National Assembly having 
rejected the pro by a vote of 20 to 19. The 
capital of the Federation was to be Tegucigalpa 
in Honduras. The territory within the Federation 
was placed at about 100,000 square miles and 
the ar nag at about 4,000,000. This brought 
toa the aspirations of these three states 
for the last 80 years. The government provided 
for by the treaty of union was formed along the 
lines of the government of the United States, but 
in respect to the executive followed the Swiss 
model. The constitution was approved by the 
constituent assembly at Tegucigalpa in September. 
Under it each state governs itself in respect to 
local affairs, retaining those powers not specific- 
ally delegated to the Federation. The executive 
power is vested in a Federal Council consisting 
of one delegate popularly elected in each state for 
the term of five years. The same number of 
alternates are elected at the same time but they 
have no vote in the Council, performing only an 
advisory function. The Federal Council chooses 
from its own members one President and one 
Vice-President for the year. The legislative 
power is vested in two houses, namely, a Senate 
and a House of Deputies, the former consisting 
of three senators from each state elected for six 
years by the congress of that state, and the 
deputies consisting of representatives popularly 
elected at the ratio of one to every 100,000 in- 
habitants, the term of deputies being four years. 
Judicial power lies in a supreme court of seven 
members and in other courts created by the law. 
A had been adopted consisting of three broad 
lateral stripes, one white between two blue ones. 
Spanish was to be the common language of the 
Federation and education was to be free and com- 
pulsory. The Australian ballot was adopted for 

tions. 

As to customs and the banking system the 

following programme was indicated: 
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“The Federation will establish a uniform customs 
iff and manage the customhouses, although 
rt taxes are reserved to the States. There 
ill be free pee between the pai A spar 
monetary and banking system wi establi 
and the Federation will enact commercial codes, 
and ear copyright, and trade-mark laws. 
The States will continue to observe the treaties 
at present in force between them and other coun- 
tries until the Federal Government shall have 
sec the amendinent, substitution, or abroga- 
tion of these treaties. The States will also con- 
tinue the service of their present foreign debts 
under the su ision of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which obligates itself to see that the service 
of these debts is continued, and the revenues set 
aside for this service are applied thereto. New 
foreign loans can only be made by the States, 
with the approval of the Congress of the Federa- 
tion, and Federal foreign loans will require to be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Federal House of 
Deputies and three-fourths of the Senate. Pend- 
ing the inauguration of the pro Customs 
Union, announced for Feb. 1, 1922, it is under- 
stood that the constituent States will continue to 
collect import duties on foreign goods according 
to the tariff schedules which have been in effect 
in each State hitherto.” 

On November 4 it was announced that the 
new federation of Salvador, Honduras, and 
Guatemala had begun to establish its govern- 
ment, councilors representing the respective 
states having been elected along with 15 deputies, 
and 15 substitutes for the legislative body of the 
new combination. 

CEYLON. A large island in the Indian ocean 
off the southern end of Hindustan constituting a 
British colony. Area, 25,481 He ea miles; popu- 
lation, 1911, 4,110,367, estimated in 1919 at 4,757,- 
596. The population in the latter year was 
distributed according to race as follows: Singha- 
lese, 2,989,380; T or Tamali, 1,414,649; non- 
malay Mohammedans, 276,631; Malays, 14,105. 
Other races include the Veddahs or aborigines 
16,146. Marriages registered in 1919 num 
18,870 (exclusive of Mohammedan marriages); 
births, 161,405; deaths, 168,323. The distribution 
according to religion in 1919 was: Buddhists, 
2,866,560; Hindus, 1,087,063; Mohammedans, 
328,613; Christians, 474,060. ‘The urban popula- 
tion es up about 14 per cent of the total. The 
chief towns with their 1911 populations are: 
Colombo, 211,274; Galle, 39,960; Jaffna, 40,441; 
Kandy, 29,451. The government schools in 1919 
numbered 884 with an attendance of 97,819 boys 
and 32,570 girls; aided schools 1855 with 129,027 
boys and 78,649 girls; unaided schools, 1363 with 
28,649 pupils. English and English vernacu- 
lar schools numbered 265 with 36,376 boys and 
10,512 girls. The acreage under the principal 
products in 1919 was approximately as follows: 
Cocoanuts, 1,012,000; rice, 710,000; other grain 
160,000; tea, 450,000; rubber, 309,000; cacao, 
31,000; cinnamon, 35,000. The exports in 1919 
were £31,918,041; and the imports £21,106,060. 
The chief exports were cocoa, cinnamon, and coir, 
se a cocoanut oil, tea, plumbago, dry cocoanuts, 
rubber, and areca nuts. The greater share in 
respect to value was that of rubber and tea. The 
chief imports in 1919 were cotton manufactures, 
rice, coal and coke, sugar and manures. The 
chief mineral interest is the mining of plumbago 
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which is the chief mineral export. Among other 
minerals which have been found but not in com- 
mercial quantities are coal, gold, and thorium. 
There are mines of monazite and many quarries of 
small gems. The native manufactures are of 
slight importance. The shipping entered and 
cleared in 1919 had a tonnage of 17,706,617 of 
which 13,131,162 was British, which amounted to 
nearly three times the tonnage of the p i 
year. Railways open to traffic Sept. 30, 1919, 
a mileage of 727. The Maldive islands which lie 
400 miles to the west are under a sultan who pays 
a yearly tribute to the Ceylon government. ey 
are inba bited by about 70,000 Mohammedans. 
Ceylon is under a high commissioner appointed by 
the crown and an executive council. e legisla- 
tive functions are administered by a body of 18 
members. High commissioner at the beginning of 
1921, M. Stevenson. 

CHAD. See Frenca EquaTortAL AFRICA. 


CHALIAPINE (SHALIAPIN), Fropor. See 
Music, Artists, Vocalists, a. 
- CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. See Crrr 


PLANNING. 

CHAMBERS, CHar.es Happon. British play- 
phi ek died in , March 28. He was born 
at dney, New South Wales, April 22, 1860, of 
Irish descent and educated in the public schools of 
Sydney. a brief service as government 
employee, he became a stock-rider in the bus 
but at the age of twenty-two went to Englan 
where he entered journalism and became a story- 
writer. This y led him to the drama and he 
wrote two plays which met with little success, but 
while he was still under thirty, he wrote the highly 
successful drama, Captain Swift, produced in the 
autumn of 1888. Other plays of his were The 
Idler, produced in New York; John-a-Dreams, 
produced in 1891; The Awakening; The Golden 
Silence; Passers-by; The Impossible Woman; The 
Saving Grace. He is perhaps best known for the 
Tyranny of Tears which was produced by Wynd- 
ham in his last season at the Criterion in 1899. 

CHARITIES. Work in the charitable field 
during 1921, aside from the aspects noted below, 
is di in the present volume under the 
following heads: Rep ; RELIEF FoR WaR 
Victmms; ROCKEFELLER PHILANTHROPIC BOARDS; 
Socran Work; Youna MEeEn’s CarisTIaAN As- 
SOCIATION; YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION; and other articles on societies with charitable 
activities. See also OR. 

Srats LEGISLATION. In Missouri an act was 
passed creating social welfare boards in cities of 
the second and third class at the option of the 
local government and providing for their admin- 
istration. In Arizona child welfare boards were 
provided for and also allowances. to widows, 
deserted mothers, and minor children in certain 
cases. Connecticut in a measure concerni 
county houses Lpebegs for better protection o 
uncared-for and neglected children between the 
ages of four and eighteen. Delaware created a 
child welfare commission. In South Dakota 
provision was made for child welfare boards in 
the counties to aid in the performance of the 
duties of the State child welfare commission. 
Wisconsin provided for a juvenile department 
under the State board of control for the care of 
i Hie neglected, mentally defective or 
delinquent children. Michigan authorized the 
counties to contract with institutions licensed 
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by the State board of charities and corrections 
for the care and relief of children. 

Home CarE FOR DEPENDENT CH8HILDREN. 
Conditions occasioning the removal of children 
from their homes and measures by which family 
care may be preserved are discussed in a report 
entitled ‘‘Children Deprived of Parental Care,” 
murat the U. S. Department of Labor through 
the Children’s Bureau based on the experience 
of 513 children cared for by agencies in Delaware. 
It was found that in one case out of every five, de- 
linquency on the part of parents or guardians 
was the cause of the child’s removal. Inability of 
parents or guardians longer to care for the child 
occasioned the removal of almost one-fourth. 
Delinquency on the part of the child was given 
as the immediate cause for somewhat more than 
two-fifths of the removals. For 10 per cent of the 
children studied it appeared that the develo 
mental advantages of normal home life might 
have been preserved had financial assistance in 
the home been available. Nowhere in the State, 
at the time of the survey, was suitable care to be 
had for subnormal children, who constituted 11 
per cent of the group. A beginning toward 
such provision was subsequently e. Only 
17 per cent of the children were placed in private 
families, the other 83 per cent being placed in 
institutions. This circumstance was especially 
surprising inasmuch as home-finding agencies of 
other States had placed large numbers of de- 
pendent children in Delaware. Such measures 
as a State probation system, mothers’ pensions, 
and placing-out and boarding-out under proper 
supervision, were recommended in the report as 
means for correcting in part the social wastage 
originating in child neglect. Delaware began a 
carefully considered forward movement after the 
inquiry was made. 

ATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU. AS & cOdp- 
erative effort to protect the contributing public 
and to standardize the methods of national, 
social, civic, and philanthropic organizations, 
the National Information Bureau, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, Geddes Smith, Acting D+ 
rector, carried on during the year the work begun 
by the National Investigation Bureau in 1918. 
Its Board of Directors, composed equally of 
representatives of both the contributing public 
and organized social work, adopted standards 
which all social, civic, and philanthropic agencies 
seeking funds from the public on 8 national or 
interstate basis were invited to accept. These 
standards included an active and responsible 
board of directors, a legitimate purpose with no 
avoidable duplication, reasonable efficiency, no 
solicitations on commission or by the use of the 
remit or return method, no entertainments where 
expenses exceeded 30 per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds, ethical methods of publicity and promotion, 
agreement to consult and codperate with the 
proper social agencies in local communities with 
reference to local programmes and ire borg com- 
plete annual accounts audited by a certified public 
accountant and the use of an annual budget. In 
the light of these standards, over 1700 agencies 
had been investigated by the Bureau up to the 
end of 1921. Eight bulletins, riage agencies. 
approved after investigation, had been issued and 
8903 special confidential reports relating to 
particular decal had been sent to inquirers. 
A number of unworthy agencies had been led to 
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terminate their work. The Bureau is financed 
by membership fees and contributions from 
individuals, corporations, philanthropic founda- 
tions, community chests, charity federations, and 
chambers of commerce. No fees are accepted 
from organizations whose work brings them within 
the-Bureau’s field of investigation. At the re- 
yas of a conference of national social agencies 

esiring to improve their codperative relations, 
the Bureau began in September a special study 
of the work of such agencies in a number of 
typical communities. study, under the 
direcuod of Porter R. Lee, Di r of the New 
York School of Social Work, was intended to 
secure the facta as to the relations of national 
social agencies operating in these selected com- 
munities with each other and with local organiza- 
tions. 

CHARLIER, Magcsu. Belgian orchestral con- 
ductor, died in Belgium, in June. He was born 
in Li in 1881. ving distinguished himself 
at La Monnaie, Brussels, and Covent Garden, he 
came to the United States in 1906 as conductor 
at Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House. 
From 1910-20 he was one of the conductors of 
the Chicago Opera. 

CHASE, Emory ALBmrRT. Judge, died, June 25. 
At the time of his death he was judge of the court 
of appeals of New York. He was born at Henson- 
ville, N. Y., August 31, 1854; and the 
practice of law at Catskill. He was president of 
the board of education, 1891-96; and became 
justice of the supreme court in 1896. On Jan. 9, 
1906, he was eppointed to the court of geen 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. Founded 
in 1874 at Chautauqua, N. Y., by rokirieaebes 
this Institution soon became non-sectarian 


appearing regularly in some weekly review. The 
Independent is at present the medium of thi 
branch of the movement. A monthly bulletin is 
furnished the teaching element. This department 
operates throughout the year and an enroll- 
ment of about 10,000, with a still greater number 
of readers. There is an annual attendance of 
50,000 persons at the public Assemblies, and the 
enrollment at the Summer Schools reaches 3000 
he fe -eighth Assembl held during th 
e forty mbly was uring the 
months of July and August in 1921 at Chautau- 
, N. ¥. It was regarded as highly successful. 
AG great many lectures on various subjects were 
iven by prominent men. A gratifying increase in 
the saivollment of the Summer Schools was noted. 
The year saw the opening of the Institution’s 
new Club House, at Chautauqua the gift of 
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Mr. and Mrs. S. I. Munger. Efforts were made 
throughout the year to raise through private 
subscription the $150,000 needed to complete the 
total of $600,000, which was the goal of the Com- 
pronenave Plan inaugurated in 1919. John D. 
kefeller has been a us contributor to the 

Institution and its work. The Institution main- 
tains the Chautauqua Preas at epeuteucas, N. Y. 
Mr. Arthur E. Vestor is President of the move- 
ment. 

CHEESE. See Darryina. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. See CuHemiatry, 
INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. See Coemrnry, In- 


DUSTRIAL. 

CHEMISTRY. The steady pro in the 
development of chemistry is the only feature of 
the year, for no announcement of any startling 
discovery appears in the literature as it has been 
received. Slowly the t universities of Central 
Europe are resuming their work and an interesting 
feature of the progress of the science is shown by 
reports published in the journals of investigations 
carried on in industrial establishments. 

Two important lectures were delivered before 
the London Chemical Society Sides 3 the year. 
The first was on Some Properties of Explosives 
(Transactions, pp. 1-28) and the second on Mass 
Spectra and Atomic Weights by F. W. Aston 
({bid, pp. 677-687). To these must be added the 
Ng las address by Sir James J. Dobbie on 


e Study of the History of Chemistry; its Im- 

rtance and Uses. The Emil Fischer Memorial 
ecture by M. O. Forster also deserves mention 
(Ibid, pp. 1157-1201). 


The Longstaff Medal of the London Chemical 
Society, awarded every three years, was this year 
given to Prof. Jocelyn F. Thorpe for his “‘impor- 
tant and numerous contributions to organic 
chemistry.” 

New ELsMENTS AND Atomic Wariauts. Dr. 
Bourgerel in an article on The Mendeléev Series 
arranged and brought up to date in 1917, according 
to the latest published Atomic Weights, calls 
attention to the fact that there were still two 

own elements to appear in Mendeléev’s 


f series having atomic weights about 152 and 216 


respectively, and then claims to have discovered 
two such metals in certain minerals, naming them 
Ekarhodium and Ekaerbium, respectively. Ekar- 
hodium gives a non-volatile chloride, which is 
decomposed by heat, losing chlorine. Its oxide 
gives salts with the alkali hydroxides. Ekaerbium 
was obtained as its hydroxide, which, when 
calcined, gives an oxide insoluble in acids. Its 
hydroxide dissolves in hydrochloric acid and on 
diluting the solution with water a flocculent 
precipitate is obtained. From the hydrochloric 
acid solution a black precipitate is obtained on the 
addition of ammonium sulphide, and the precipi- 
tated sulphide, on ignition is converted into the 
oxide, which apparently has the formula Er,Os. 
Studies on the atomic weights of the elements 
still form a prominent part of the output of the 
chemical laboratories of niversity. 
T. W. Richards and H. Krepelka find 26.96 as the 
correct weight for aluminum. A. Classen and 
O. Ney report a new value of 208.99 for bismuth. 
After eleven determinations H. H. Willard and 
R. K. McAlpine conclude that 121.77 best repre- 
sents the atomic weight of antimony. Accord 
to Mlle. Lrene Curie the results of determinations 
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of the atomic weight of chlorine derived from 
three different minerals yielded a value of 35.60. 
P. Bruylanta and G. Desmet report 127.8 as the 
means of twelve estimations in alkaline solutions 
for the atomic weight of Tellurium, while the mean 
of nine estimations in acid solutions was 127.65. 
The determination of the atomic weight of Lan- 
thanum was undertaken by G. P. Baxter, M. Tani 
and H. C. Chapin, who, using the chloride, found 
as the result of six determinations 138.914, and of 
seven determinations 138.912 as their value. 
Seven determinations for the atomic weight of 
germanium gave J. H. Muller a value of 72.418. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. According to E. Babe 
and T. Cabrera a new indicator for acids and 
alkalis is the dried, blue blossoms of the butterfly 
pea. It is used for the detection of the adulteration 
of milk by the addition of lye from wood ashes. 
In acid solution the color is a bluish-red, in neutral 
solution marine blue, and in alkaline solution sky 
blue. L. W. Winkler continues his classic studies 
on Gravimetric Analysis and in his fourteenth 
paper discusses the Estimation of Sulphuric Acid 
in the Presence of Calcium, Phosphoric Acid, and 
Chromium. He finds the estimation of sulphuric 
acid as barium sulphate too low in the presence of 
calcium owing to the precipitation of calcium 
sulphate. His fifteenth paper is devoted to the 
study of the Estimation of Barium as Barium 
Sulphate. R. W. Kinkaid finds that by the action 
of 1 nitrate in magnesium pheny! bromide a 
deep blue eter is obtain dae i oe 
properties of an indicator, turning pink with aci 
and blue with alkalis. W. Dautwita describes a 
New Micro-combustion Furnace for Carbon 
Hydrogen, and Nitrogen Estimations which wil 
find use in organic laboratories. F. Rabe under the 
title of Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Spirits 
writes that when the morphine-sulphuric acid 
reagent is used for the detection of formaldehyde, 
resulting from the oxidation of methyl alcohol, care 
should be taken to expel all hydrochloric acid from 
the nt if this is pre by ag morphine 
hydrochloride and sulphuric acid; the reagent 
itself soon develops a red coloration in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid. A New Method for the 
Estimation of Histidine is announced by W. E. 
Thrun and P. F. Trowbridge. It is to be used 
in conjunction with the Van Slyke method and 
It depends on the absorption of bromine by 
histidine and cystine. A portion of the solution 
containing the bases of a coagulable protein is 
heated with bromide-bromate solution and hydro- 
chloric acid, and after fifteen minutes, the excess 
is titrated. E. eimer has found a New 
Method for the Estimation of Bromine in very 
small quantities. He colors Schiff’s reagent deep 
blue violet by bromine and finds that when 
chlorine water is added to such a solution that has 
been acidified with sulphuric acid it becomes 
intensively violet, grayish violet, and eventually 
when there is an excess of chlorine, golden yellow. 
G. Rodillon reports as a Characteristic Reaction 
of Phenol that when 10 cc. of a solution containing 
phenol are treated with a drop of 10 per cent sodium 
nitrate solution and this poured on the surface of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a colored zone (red 
above, green below) appears at the junction of the 
two liquids. By dissolving vanadium pentoxide 
in a dilute phosphoric acid solution, J. Gruss finds 
& new ent for Wood and Vanillin that pro- 
duces a reddish brown precipitate when vanillin is 
Y-B—21—5 
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added to the solution. When wood shaving is 
treated with vanadium pentoxide dissolved in 
dilute rape x pale acid solution, the cell walls are 
gradually colored yellowish brown. J. J. Morgan 
i a New Method for the Estimation of 
otassium in Silicates. enti & potassium 
perchlorate is formed, washed, dried, and weighed 
in the usual manner. A New Method for the 
Detection and Estimation of Cobalt is announced 
ey. S. A. Braley and F. B. Hobart. It was found 
when testing for nickel with dimethyl-glyoxime 
that when cobalt was present a brown coloration 
resulted. This can also be used as a colorimetric 
estimation of cobalt and is a specially sensitive 
test for cobalt in the absence of copper and iron. 
G. G. Longniescu and G. Chaborski find that the 
characteristic odor of nitricbenzene is found when 
& nitrate is heated with a few drops of benzene and 
concentrated. is test is propoees for the 
Detection of Nitric Acid. W. Hieber describes A 
New Method for the Titration of Enmols in 
Ketoenolic Mixtures which depends on the forma- 
tion of complex copper salts which are freely 
soluble in chloroform and quantitatively retained 
by this solvent in the presence of water and in the 
quantitative retention of copper acetate by water 
in the presence of chloroform which may also 
contain alcohol. Later in the year L. W. Winkler 
added to his valuable studies on Gravimetric 
Analysis a sda the Estimation of Zinc and 
two on the rmination of Chromium, all of 
which contain valuable information for those who 
make a specialty of analytical methods. 
INORGANIC mistRY. Megh Nad Saha has 
been studying the Elements in the Sun. He 
Pa ae that no evidence of the existence of the 
following elements in the sun has been obtained: 
Rubidium, cesium, nitrogen, phosphorus, boron, 
antimony, bismuth, arsenic, sulphur, selenium, 
thallium, P ymium. Doubtful ‘indications 
of the following have been obtained: radium, 
elements of the inert group, except helium, 
osmium, iridium, platinum, ruthenium, tantalum, 
thorium, tungsten, uranium. The following are 
represented by faint lines in the Fraunhofer 
trum: Potassium, copper, silver, cadmium, 
zinc, tin, lead, and germanium. Chlorine, brom- 
ine, iodine, fluorine, and tellurium have not 
been investigated. Another student from the 
Orient, Nil Ratan Dhar, has undertaken an 
elaborate series of investigations on Catalysis. 
His eighth paper deals with the effect of catalysts 
on the reaction between ferrous ammonium sul- 
phate and silver nitrate and on the atmospheric 
oxidation of sodium sulphite solution, and 
with the hydrolysis of methyl acetate by oxalic 
and picric acids in the presence of potassium 
oxalate and sodium picrate respectively. In a 


-ninth paper with the subtitle of Thermal and 


Photo-chemical Reactions he shows that many 
reactions having large temperature coefficients 
are senstitive to light, and hence it is considered 
that sensitiveness to temperature and to light 
influences, have a common cause. A tenth paper 
is devoted to the Explanation of some abnormally 


large and_ small ficients. Two American 
chemists, W. A. Hoyes and A. B. Haw, have given 
much attention to The Reaction between Chlorine 


and Ammonia. When anhydrous ammonia and 

anhydrous chlorine react, they form nitrogen tri- 

chloride and ammonium chlonde. A considerable 

proportion of the trichloride always decomposes 
a 
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into chlorine and nitrogen either directly or by 
piteeeuE between the “trichloride and ammonia. 
per the senior author discusses the 

Probable Formation of Trichloro-ammonium 
Chloride. In a paper on the Series Spectra of the 
Elements, N. Bohr contends that the application 
of the quantum hypothesis to the nuclear con- 
ception of the atom, combined with the assum 
tion of a series of station Rpienic ia of 
electronic orbits, has afford “athe hy sae 
factory explanation « a the e origin of € of the ayeroaen 
spectrum. J. in a 
paper on The Potential of Excitetion tot elium 
announce that the resonance and ionization 
potentials of pure helium have been determined 
and show that two resonance potentials exist at 
the values 0.8 volts removed from one another 
a result which is demanded by the two. series of 
spectra of helium. The Life Period and Content 
in Uranium Minerals, by O. Hahn and L. Meitner 
is of unusual interest. ese authors find that one 
ton of uranium in any uranium mineral contains 
72 mg. of protoactinium; the corresponding figure 
for radium being 330 mgm. The half life period 
of protoactinium being about 12,000 years. G. 
von Hevesy has devoted much attention to 8 
Velocity of Migration of the Ions in Crystals. He 
finds in rock salt the migration constant at 20 
is about 3xl0—" cm? a day, about 1—10* of 
that of the ions in the fused salt. The migration 
velocity according to his experience increases 
rapidly with temperature. A. Landé has taken 
up the Size of Atoms and reports that values for 
the radii of the alkali and halogen ions deduced 
from the cubical structure of i-halogen salts 
are not in agreement with the more certain values 
deduced from the consideration of the x-ray and 
ordinary spectra series of lines of these elements. 
Unies the title of The Electrical Resistance of 
Steels, A. Portevin presented to the French 
Academy a series of curves showing that the 
variation in resistance of nickel steels was in 
accordance with their carbon and nickel content. 
A curious innovation by W. F. Darke, J. W. Mc- 
Bain, and C. S. Salmon, is the study of the 
Ultramicroscopic Structure of Soaps and the 
rapid changes which occur. These are recorded 
and examined by the use of a cinematograph 
camera. After an examination of the pre 
stages they find that the stable condition of 
soaps at ordinary temperatures is, however, due 
to the formation of innumerable tiny lamellar 
crystals of hydrated soap. J. B. Firth has studied 
the Sorption of Iodine y Carbon over periods of 
time extending to five years and finds that the 
initial absorption velocity is greater the smaller 
the size of the carbon particles, while the presence 
of water in the carbon diminishes its activity. 
J. C. Thresh finds that water itself has no action 
on lead and merely acts as an inert medium by 
means of which foreign substances dissolved in 
it may act on the metal. F. Foester finds on 
restudying the properties of Sodium perborate 
that its composition is Lap represented by the 
formula NaB 2) H.Q,, 3H 30 

MINERALOGICAL CHEMISTRY. In this branch 
of chemistry there was an in ing contribu- 
tion on The Formation and Chemical Structure 
of Coal by F. Fisher and H. Schrader in which the 
authors contended that in the peatification of 
plant residues the cellulose is acted on by bacteria, 
disappearing in time, being converted into carbon 


a 
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This results in an increase 
in the relative amount of lignim. This course of 
events can be followed in peat. Later K. G. Jones 
attacked this theory as not in accordance 
with all the known facts and preferred to claim 
that the origin of coal was not from lignin but 
rather from the cellulose portion of pent In 
an important paper Henry S. Washin dis- 
cusses The Chemistry of the Earth’s and 
divides the elements into groups: 1. pebroneme 
elements, characteristic of igneous rocks and of 
low atomic weight; 2. metallogenic elemen 
rare or absent in igneous but occurring in ores 0 
high atomic weight. Beneath the silicate structure 
it 1s suggested that there is a zone essentially of 
nickel-iron, and below this a central core of met- 
allogenic ‘elements. The crystallography of 
mine and their optical properties continues 
to be a favorite subject of study. Among the 
new minerals of the year are Flagstafite which 
F. N. Guild found near ff, Ariz. It has 
the composition: C,H,0O. . Millosevich finds 
at Mon buco in Sicily ah ydrated pea 
sium tetraborate (MgO 43,03, 4H,0), which 
he names Paternoite. m Langban, Sweden, 
came two new nenes minerals which are 
named by G. Flink, Trigonite (Pb; MnH 
[As:O3];) and Dixonite MnSi0; + 2(MnOH}] 
MnAsQ;) gite is the name given to a 
new arsenite also from Langban which according 
to G. Arminoff and R. Mauzelius is a 
ortho-arsenite with the 
(As.03s)3. W. FF. Foshag announces 
Crestmore, Calif., Plazolite with the composition 


dioxide and water. 


3CaO, Al,Os, 2(Si0;CO;), 2H;0. Also from 
Crestmore there comes from Fos and E. 8. 
Larsen a new calcium, magnesium silicate which 


is named Merwinite and has the composition 
Ca,;Mg(SiO«);. H. * putigenbesh and C. Gillet 
have obtained from Tunis a new mineral which 
ey name Cesarolite and which has the following 
ition: PbO, 3MnQy, H;0. ear study 
oe 4 e silver Jamesonite by Earl Shannon 
Teads him to now describe it as a new silver lead sul- 
phantimonite with the formula Ag:, Pb;(Sb:S;)s 
which he names Owyheeite from the locality 
Idaho where it was originally found. This same 
eens with C. Palache finds a new hydrated 
r calcium arsenate with the composition 
Cul a(OH)AsO«. which they name Higgensite. 
Shannon with D. F. Hewett has described a new 
mineral from Orienta, Cuba, which they call 
Orientite. It has the composition H.Cas(MnOH). 
(SiO.),. A. S. Eakle has recently reported ona 
new yee calcium, magnesium silicate from 
Crestmore, Calif., which he calls Gurupaite. The 
composition is H.(CaMg)SiO:. 

OrGaANIC CHEMISTRY. As in 1920 (see preeeaine 
YeaR Book, page 129), there were a large number 
of partial reports of extensive studies on some 
important group or phase of an investigation. 
Some of the more extensive of these are again 
mentioned as showin io gress and their general 
character is indica y their titles. 

M. Giua, an Italian chemist, has reached 
the fourteenth paper on the Aromatic Nitro- 
derivatives. It bears the sub-title A New 
Bromotrinitro benzene. The fourteenth study 
on the im a eee subject of Keto-enolic Desmot- 
ropy by Mayer and associates was 
read before the German Chemical Society = 
was descriptive of the Preparation of the 
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Forms of Ethyl Acetoacetate and Acetylacetone. 
A. Smorodincev published in the Russian Jour- 
nal of Physiology a paper on Carnosine and _ its 
Compounds, the twentieth in the series on Ex- 
tractive Substances of Muscular Tissue. In the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society there 
appeared the 20th paper on Halogenation by 
R. L. Datta and J. S. Bhonmik with the sub-title 
“The Replacement of Sulphonic Acid Groups by 
Halogens.”” Before the London Chemical Society 
George G. Henderson and J. K. Marsh presented 
their 20th paper on the Chemistry of the Ter- 
penes, with the sub-title of the Action of Hypo- 
cholorous Acid on Pinene. H. Staudinger and 
his associates completed the twentieth and twenty- 
first perce on the Aliphatic Diazo Compounds. 
The former was on the Reduction by Means of 
Hydrogen in Presence of Palladium and the 
latter on the Constitution of the Hydrazones, 
especially of Ethyl Mesoxalatehydrazone. Later, 
the 22nd and 23rd, on the Reduction of Ethy! Dia- 
zoacetate and Formulation of Ethyl Diazoacetate 
and of esr giving heclapiae were published. In the 
Berichte of the German Chemical Society Paul 
Rabe and E. Jantzen published the 22nd paper 
on The Cinchona Alkaloids in which they de- 
scribed the Sythesis of 3-Acetyl-4-Methylpyridin 
and of B-Collidine. The synthesis of these sub- 
stances from homo nicotinic acid is described. 
The Organic Derivatives of Silicon by F. S. 
Kipping has reached its 24th presentation in the 
Transactions of the London Chemical Society 
with the sub-title dl Derivatives of Silico Ethane. 


The 25th number in the series, with the title . 


Saturated and Unsaturated Silicohydrocarbons, 
and the 26th, describing Piperidine as an Analyt- 
ical Reagent, appeared in June. the series 
on The Influence of Substitution in the Com- 
nents on ilibria in Binary Solutions, R. 
Kreeniatin and H. Hohl have reached their 29th 
paper on the Binary Systems of m-Aminophenol 
with Amines. The 30th paper is on The Binary 
Systems of ett ig lai with Phenols and 
Amines. In the Berichte was published the 31st 
of the series on Cholesterol with the sub-title The 
Differing Behaviour of certain Stereoisometric 
Derivatives of Cholesterol by A. Windaus and 
A. von Staden. The 39th of the studies on the 
Camphane Series by M. O. Forster and W. B. 
Saville on p-Amino-phenylaminocamphor ap- 
in the June issue of the Journal of the 
ndon Chemical Society. The 89th number of 
Studies on Pyrimidines by T. B. Johnson and 
L. A. Mikeska ap in the Journal of the 
American Chemi 


pe on the Polysaccharides was begun in 1920 
y P. Karrer and was continued during the 


of Diamylose, with C. Nageli; 3, j 
F. Widmer; 4, Degradation of Potato Starch, with 
C. Nageli; 5, Methylation of Inulin, with L. Lang; 
6, Constitution of Starch and Glycogen, with C. 
Nageli; 7, Constitution of Cellobiose, with F. 
Widmer; 8, Starch and the Amyloses, with C. 
Nageli, O. Hurwitz, and A. Walti, and 11, Com- 
pounds of Anhydro-sugars with alkali hydroxides. 

Other important papers include the Synthesis 
of a Tetrasaccharide containing sulphur, by 
Frits Wrede, who prepares tetradeca-acetate of 
dicellosy] sulphide by heating acetobromocellose 
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with alcoholic potassium sulphide. The tetra- 
saccharide, dicellosyl sulphide C.«4H«O.SKz, 


4H:.O was obtained from the acetyl derivative 
by saturating a methyl-alcoholic solution of it 
with ammonia and extracting with hot 90 per 
cent alcohol. The potassium compound of the 
tetrasaccharide was obtained by treating the 
acetyl derivative with aqueous-alcoholic potas- 
sium hydroxide in hot alcohol. C. BE. Munroe and 
S. P. Howell have investigated the Products of 
Detonation of Trinitrotoluene. From ten ex- 

riments with charges increasing by 50 grams 
rom 25 grams to 450 grams with loading densities 
of from 0.0016 to 0.003, the maximum and mini- ~ 
mum percentages of the gases found were as 
follows: CO;, 6.4, 1.1; CO, 60.7, 53.2; H, 27.6, 
19.9: CHy, 2.3, 0.1; N, 15.6, 13.3. The amount 
of the gases abeorbed by the solid combustion 
products was found to be 6.11 cc. to the gram, 
the composition being CO, 71.3; CHy, 1.0; 


the alcohols prepared from the ketones of the 
resin acids are viscous liquids. Two Japanese 
chemists, M. Matsui and S. Shimizu, describe 
under the title of Electrolytic Reduction of 
Menthone, the experiments that tend to prove 
that menthone can only be reduced electrolytically 
in either sulphuric or hydrochloric acid solutions. 
P. A. Levene and J. Lopez-Suarez sustain by 
experimental work on the Chemical Structure of 
Chondridin the previous contention of Heblin 

that chondridin is a lactone of chondrosin an 

that it has probably the formula C,;H,,0,.N, 
2% H.O, but with the position of the NH; 
group uncertain. It is a white crystalline pow- 
er. K. Kobayashi studied the Formation of 
Petroleum from Fish Oils, and finds that by 
the distillation of a mixture of herring oil and 
a finely powdered Japanese acid clay covered 
with a layer of the same clay gases, mainly 
carbon dioxide, crude oil and an aqueous liquid 
were obtai The crude oil had a green 
fluorescence and a_ petroleum-like odor, and 
seemed identical with natural crude petroleum; 
hence he deduces the onan of Japanese petroleum 
to be from fish oil. e melting point of Di- 
ee has been redetermin 
to 


K. Moldanke have obtained Styrene from Ethyl- 
benzene in good yield by direct bromination of 
the ethylbenzene to alpha beta-dibromoethyl- 
benzene with a boiling point of 133° and treatment 
of the bromo-derivative with metallic magne- — 
sium. An interesting attempt to effect a Synthesis 
of Anthracene from Naphthalene by C. W. 
Colver and W. A. Noyes of the University of 
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Illinois after several failures finally culminated 
in success. The details are highly technical. H. 
Pohle has published a valuable contribution to 
the study of artificial rubber. Caoutchouc and 
Two Dimethylcautchorucs have been investigated 
in respect of their dispersion and swelling prop- 
erties in various solvents. A similar investiga- 
tion is one by W. Ostwald on the Swelling of 
Caoutchouc in Various Liquids. Mention may 
also be made of the later paper published in 
Rome, Italy, by G. Bruni and E. Romain on the 
Mechanism of the Action of certain Accelerants 
of the Vulcanization of Oaoutchouc, as well as of 
one by H. P. Stevens on the Sols and Gels of 
Vulcanized Caoutchouc. Step by step is progress 
made towards an inexpensive synthetic rubber. 
E. Fourneau in an interesting paper on Loca 
Anssthetics discusses the composition and prop: 
erties of - arid of wee Hohe aids to 
8 o their methods of preparation is 
outhned. From Japan comes the description 
of the Essential Oil of Dokudame and the Es- 
sential Oil of Kokusagi, forming two papers on 
the methods of qj perien and properties of 
these oils by Y. Shinosaki. Organic compounds 
of ino ic elements have formed the subject 
of studies in Germany and conspicuous among 
such may be mentioned a series on the Organic 
compounds of Arsenic, by W. Steinhopf and G. 
Schwen. The long discussed Composition of 
Iodide of Starch has been taken up by A. Lotter- 
moser, who with Biltz and others that the 
so-called “iodide of starch” is an adsorption 
compound of starch and molecular iodine. Under 
the title of Mytilitol, a Naturally Occurring 
close, D. Ackermann describes isolation 
of this substance from Mytelus edulis in detail 
and reports it as forming colorless, lustrous 
crystals with a melting point of 259° that are 
optically inactive and do not contain a methoxyl 
up. K. H. Meyer and L. Orthmer report the 
ynthesis of Formamide from Carbon Monoxide 
and Ammonia. This compound is obtained in 
small amount by heating carbon monoxide and 
ammonia in a steel tube in the presence of porous 
clay at 200° under a final pressure of 170 atmos- 
pheres. The Benzene Formula Problem is again 
discussed by A. von Weinburg, who finds that 
the introduction of a substituent into the benzene 
ring causes an alteration in the aromatic char- 
acter, the extent of which depends on the nature, 
number, and position of the substituents. It is 
shown by a series of examples that the abnormal 
deviations can be considered mathematically in 
the cases of* molecular refraction, absorption 
spectra, and energy content. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL misTRY. The Physiological 
Action of Calcium, according to R. Hober shows 
that a deficiency of calcium as well as an 
excess of potassium produces relaxation in the 
condition of the colloids. Calcium defi- 
ciency is also responsible for the loosening of 
tissues of a different character at the place of con- 
tact, that is, nerves and muscles, etc. R. Feuglen, 
as the result of a quantitative investigation 
describes A Complex Nucleic Acid which he 
concludes that when guanylic acid and pancreas- 
nucleic acid previously established in the pancreas 
that they may be considered as artificial products 
of hydrolysis of this new complex acid. Estima- 
tions of formic acid in urine and blood indicate 
that this substance represents a definite stage in 
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the katabolism of many substances is the claim 
made by A. Slosse in a paper on the physiological 
Significance of Formic Acid. E. Oppenheimer 
in answer to the question: Is there a Specific 
Action of Bromine Salts? on the animal organism 
concludes that the combination of bromine is of a 
hysico-chemical character. From the Pasteur 

itute in Paris comes the announcement that 

P. Thomas finds two new proteins that may be 
erage from the aqueous extract of yeast, of 
which one is a true albumin and the other a 
pacenhoprs tein: The blood of the silk-worm 
n studied in Japan by S. Kawase, K. 

Suda, and K. Saito, who find that the blood of the 
silk-worm larva is amphoteric to litmus paper, 
while that of the pupa is alkaline. Both fluids are, 
These same authorities 
also discuss in a later paper The Digestive En- 
ae of the Silk-worm and find aay hae 
ytic enzyme present is trypsin. inol is a 
a es substance that has been isolated by 

. B. McNair in the form of an amber-red, oily 
liquid from the bark of Rhus divesiloba. Under 
the title of Calcium Metabolism W. P. Wheeler 
makes the interesting announcement that experi- 
ments with common fowls and ducks showed that 
magnesium does not replace calcium in the bones 
from which it is withdrawn for shell material, but 
when strontium salts are fed with rations of low 
calcium content strontium replaces calcium in the 
bones of the mature birds. A curious suggestion 
of the Production of Ammonia in Nerve is made 
by S. Tashiro, who finds that a basic, volatile 
substance giving the tests for ammonia is formed 
in addition to carbon dioxide during activity. 

It is not formed in amount sufficient to neutralise 
the carbon dioxide, yet it may be a factor in the 
infatigability of nerve. C. L. Carter bas under- 
taken the Chemical Investigation of Mutton- 
Bird Oil and in his first paper discusses the oil 
extracted from the stomach of an Australian 
petrel, 4istrelaia lessoni, which he finds resembles 
sperm oil very Soe in its physical and chemical 
properties. e alcohols obtained by saponifica- 
tion of the oil consist chiefly of cetyl alcohol, and 
the greater portion of the mixed fatty acids consist 
of oleic acid. There is evidence of the presence of 
acids of the linolic or linolenic series. Among the 
more elaborate studies that have appeared during 
the 2 hace are a series on Alcoholic Fermentation by 
S. Kostyche and his associates, who contend in a 
tenth paper that Fermentation is Life without 
Oxygen. Mention may also be made of the many 
contributions by J. Zellner which have been 
published under the general title of Chemistry of 
the Higher Fungi, which has reached its fourteenth 
number. Similarly H. Molisch has contributed 
to vegetable physiology no less than fifteen papers 
on the Microchemistry of Plants. 

CHEMISTRY USTRIAL. The meeting of 
the Society of Chemical Industry and the er- 
ican Chemical Society—organizations with a 
joint membership of over 20,000 persons—in 
New York City on September 7, attended with a 
large public interest as shown by the attention 

ven to it by the public press, was unqueseonay 

e outstanding event of the year. Sir William 
J. Pope, retiring president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, on his return to land in 
referring to the event, spoke of the ability of 
American chemists “to throw the whole weight 
of collected chemical opinion in the country 
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[United States] on to any particular question of 
general importance” and of exercising “an 
influence in the legislature which counts quite 
seriously in political affairs.” 

OrcanizaTions. The American Chemical So- 
ciety held its spring meeting in Rochester, N 


.Y 
during Apri 25-20. The annual meeting was held and 
at Co ia University in New York City during 


September 6-10. The visiting members of the 
Society of Chemical Industry were guests at this 
meeting and unusual features of entertainment 
were provided including an International Meeting 
on September 7, at which the following addresses 
were delivered: Chemistry and Civilization: Dr. 
Edgar F. Smith, habia emeritus, University of 
P Ivania, in the chair. Science and Civili 
tion; The Réle of Chemistry: Dr. Charles Basker- 
ville, director of the laboratories, College of the 
City of New York; chairman, International 
Committee. En ; Its Sources and Future 
Possibilities: Dr. ur D. Little, chemical 
engineer and technologist, Boston. The Engineer; 
Human and Superior Direction of Power: Dr. 
Leo H. Baekeland, honorary professor of chemical 
ee pre Columbia University. Chemistry 
and Life: Wiliam J. Pope, professor of chem- 
istry Cambridge University. Theories: Dr. 
Willis R. Whitney, head of research department 
General Electric wae a G Research Applied 
to the World’s Work: Dr. C. E. K. Mees, head of 
research department, Eastman Kodak Company. 
Problem of Diffusion and Its Bearing on Civiliza- 
tion: Prof. Ernst Cohen, professor of chemistry, 
University of Utrecht. Catalysis: The New 
penomle es oe Libero a raceme 
rofessor of physical che , Cornell University. 
ese addresses were desorived as “more than 
remarkable—they were epoch-making. Nothing 
of late has served to open our eyes more to the 
possibilities of the immediate future in the field 
of chemistry than many of the remarks and predic- 
tions and hypotheses of the leading chemists 
athered at the various sessions’’ of this meeting.* 
William J. Pope and M. Paul Kestner were 
elected hono 
15,300. Dr. Edgar F. Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania was preeeoe during the year. 
_ The American Electro-chemical Society held 
its spring meeung in Atlantic City, N. J., during 
April 21-23, and its general meeting at Lake 
Placid, N. ¥. oe ptember ctober 1. 
Its president during the year was Acheson Smith. 
The American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
held its summer meeting in Detroit, Mich., during 
June 20-21, and its winter meeting in Baltimore, 
Md., during December 6-9. The president dur- 
ing the year was David Wesson. e American 
Section of the Société de Chimie Industrielle held 
Ita sessions during the year with Dr. 
Marston T. Bogert as its president. 

The Society of Chemical Industry held its 
fortieth annual meeting in the McDonald Chem- 
istry Hall of McGill University in Montreal, 
Canada, during August 29-31 with Sir William 
J. Pope in the chair. The membership was in- 
creased during the year from 5612 to 5654. The 
treasurer reported that the strict economy prac- 
ticed in recent years had brought about practical 
results and for the first time since 1917 he was 

* Bee “The Réle of Chemistry: Visi 
of the Human Race through Chemistry etry ie the Scent 
American for Oct. 1, 1921. 


members. The membership is 
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able to report a slight excess of income over 
expenditures. Dr. Ro F. Ruttan, “the most 
distinguished figure in chemical science in Canada” 
was elected president, and Glasgow, Scotland, 
was chosen as the meeting place for 1922. At the 
close . the ag excursions kee peak Toronto, 
iagara were enjo y the visiting 
chemists a ky the courtesy of the Canadian 
Sections. On September 5, as the party crossed 
the border into the United States, the members 
were received by a delegation of the American 
Chemical Society led by its president, Dr. 
F. Smith, who read a message of welcome from 
President Harding in which he said of the material- 
istic sciences ‘‘none holds promise of so great 
contributions to human welfare in the coming 
generations” as chemistry. The visiting chemists 
then Na by way of Syracuse and Albany to 


New York City, where they became the guests of 
ee American Chemical ciety at its meeting 
there. 


NATIONAL EXPosiTION OF CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES. The seventh National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries was held in the armory of 
the Eighth Coast Artillery in New York City 
during the week of September 12-17. The 
eae was formally opened with a brief 
address by Dr. Charles H. Herty, who was 
followed by a more formal address on “Chemical 
Progress and Our National Defense,’’ by Senator 
Irvine L. Lenroot and one on “Pre ess 
and Chemical Disarmament,”’ by Gen. Amos A. 
Fries of the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
United States eh 
there were daily addresses or symposiums on 


technical subjects. The addresses included one 
by Con n Fred S. Purnell of Indiana, who 
said: ‘“ America has taken the lead in the world’s 


chemical industry. That position must be sus- 
tained not only as a potential element of pre- 

ess but as a peace measure. The coal tar 
industry and the science of chemical warfare are 
so closely allied that it becomes our paramount 
duty to protect the dye manufacturer. The 
military strength of a nation will in the future 
upon its dye plants.” 


depend almost entirel 
Ww. Chairman of the 


Later, Dr. Thomas W. : 
U. S. Tariff Commission spoke on “The Chemical 
Industries and the Tariff.” He said: “That one 
of the most important features of the new bill 
was the American valuation proposal and stated 
that studies were now under way to determine 
how this feature of the proposed law should be 


worked out.’’ The symposiums included one on 
ee Grinding, and suttniede led by 


Harry olf; one on “ Evaporating an at ig Red 
led by Wallace Eavene one on “Paint and Var- 
nish,’’ led by Ernest T. Trigg; the meeting of the 
American Ceramic Society under the direction of 
R. C. Purdy, a symposium on the “Power Plant 
in the Chemical Industries,” led by R. C. Beadle; 
and one on “American Dyes and Colors.’’ Amer- 
ican manufacturers of dyestuffs now supply more 
than 80 per cent of the needs for this product 
in the United States. The American chemical 
and dyestuff industry is still in its infancy, and to 
have n able in the few years it has been in 
existence to supply dyes that were made by con- 
cerns of more than forty years of experience is a 
great achievement. The exhibits were fully equal 
to those of previous itions and there were 
424 exhibitors. The total attendance was 120,081 
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visitors which included the members of the various 
chemical organizations in sessions in New York 
at the time, especially the American Chemical 
Society and the Society of Chemical Industry. 
Owing to the great distance from the centre of 
the oy it was decided to return to the Grand 
ek Palace for the Exposition to be held in 


Visir or Mme. Curie. The visit to the United 
States of Madame Marie Sklodovska Curie 
described as the “high priestess of science,’’ and 
certainly “the greatest living women in the 
scientific world,” deserves mention. Madame 
Curie arrived in New York on May 11 and 
sailed for home on June 25. During this peri 
of time she received at the hands of the President 
of the United States a gram of radium valued at 
$100,000 together with mesathorium valued at 
$22,000 placed in a costly seer ig ee box from the 
Madam Curie Radium Fund Committee which 
raised by popular subscription the money required 
to purchase this rare element, so as to enable her 
to continue her experiments with the material 
which she and her husband first gave to the 
world. She received ae doctorates from 
Smith, Woman’s Medical llege, Pittsburg, 
Yale, Columbia Chicago, Northwestern, Welles- 
ley, and Pennsylvania. She also received a gold 
medal from the American Philosophical So- 
ciety which carried with it a money award of 
$800; the Naples Table award of $2000, and the 
Willard Gibbs gold medal as well as that of the 
National Institute of Social Science.* It was 
reported that Mme. Curie had received a total of 
sixty-four honorary degrees, including nine from 
American coll and universities. Mme. Curie’s 
visit to the United States did much to increase the 
interest in the use of radium for the cure of cancer 
and other diseases of abnormal growth. Articles 
both in favor and against its use have been 
published, but the present opinion seems to lean 
towards its efficacy provided the case is taken in 
tame. Better technique will probably sustain 
this opinion. 

CHEMISTRY IN War. By an interesting coinci- 
dence the retiring Bee of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Sir William J. Pope, and the 
retiring president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Sir T. Edward 
Thorpe, were both distinguished chemists, and 
both in their addresses referred to the use of 
poisonous gas in warfare. The first-named said 
that when the armistice was declared the Allies 
had sufficient suppiee of mustard gas to “have 
enveloped the Germans knee deep, and had 
discovered a new vapor against which respirators 
would be of no avail, so strong that it would stop 
a man if.it were present in the atmosphere in the 
proportion of one part in five millions,’ and he 
claimed that from the humanitarian point of view 
ga8 was more merciful than high explosives, and 
expressed the belief that chemical agencies would 
be the sole deciding factor in future wars. On 
the other hand Sir Edward Thorpe said that the 
Germans had met no fewer than eighteen different 
forms of poisons—gases, liquids, and solids—in 
their military operations. prisals were inevi- 
table and for the preetet part of three years the 
leading nations of the world were flinging the 

* See for an illustrated account of the presentation of the 


radium to Mme. Curie the Bulletin of an American 
Union for July, 1921, pp. 25-48. 
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most deadly products at one another that chemical 
knowledge could s t and technical skill 
contrive. Also he deplored in passionate words 
the prospect on the part of science and of human- 
ity, and hoped that by some form of international 
agreement the use of these products might be 
averted. The London Times in commenting on 
this condition of affairs said: “The world must 
face and prepare for the future, or it must prohibit 
chemical warfare by an international agreement 
supported by effective international sanctions.” 
EDALS. On Jan 24, the Perkin Medal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry for the highest 
achievement in Spee chemistry was presented 
to Dr. Willis R. itney, director of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
any in Schenectady, N. Y. The William H. 
ichols medal of the American Chemical Society 
was on May 8 presented to Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis, 
dean of Chemistry in the University of California 
in Berkeley, for his ‘‘The Third Law of Thermo- 
dynamics and the Entropy of Solutions and of 
Liquids,’’ being in the opinion of the judges the 
best paper oe ed during the year. To Mme. 
Marie S. Curie the Willard Gibbs Medal of the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemical 
Society was awarded on the occasion of her visit 
to Chicago. It was the first time an award of this 
medal was ever made to a woman. The National 
Institute of Social Science also presented to 
Madame Curie one of its gold medals at its 
annual dinner in New York City on May 19. 
Prof. Charles F. Chandler, one of the founders of 
the American Chemical Society and distinguished 
for his services in the field of chemistry, hkewise 
received one of the gold medals of the National 
Institute. To Dr. Frederick B. Power, Research 
Chemist of the U. S. Department of eeu 
there was presented on May 9 a gold medal 
“in recognition of his distinguished services to 
science during eighteen and a half years as director 
of the Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories, 
London,’’ by its founder, Henry S. Wellcome. 
Mention must be made of the award of the 
Nobel prize in chemistry to Prof. Walter Nernst 
of the University of Berlin for his work in electro- 
chemistry. Professor Nernst’s test claim 
to fame is the discovery of the third law of thermo- 
ics or the heat theorem. It is interesting to 
add that Nernst was the inventor of the Nernst 
lamp which appeared to be about to enter universal 
use when it was superseded by the tungsten lamp. 
Also he was the head of the scientific staff that 
proruees poison gas for Germany during the 
orld War. 

Meras. The depression in the B plage of 
metals due not only to the lack of demand owing 
to the cessation of war conditions but also because 
of the bad state of business, has naturally led 
to the neglect of deposits of various ores formerly 
worked and the closing of plants. 

Harry Pauling of Berlin, Germany, has invented 
a new simple, rapid, and effective method of 
separating alloys into their metal components and 
extracting metals from mineral ores. According to 
this process, metals treated with the catalytic 
agent go into solution in a short time, the treat- 
ment of big blocks of metal being effected in less 
than 30 minutes. Out of the solution thus ob- 
tained the various metals are separated by the 
employment of simple methods of chemical 
reaction, which permit the retaining of the metals 
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one by one. The product first obtained is in the 
form of a muddy sediment which, after being dried, 
yields a metal powder ready to be used or melted in 
crucibles, or to be treated by electrolytic process. 
Metals and concentrated ores can be treated in the 
same way, although they require one or two more 
operations than pure metal alloys. It is said that 

e catalysator employed can bought in any 
quantity required, the greater part of it being 
recuperated in the process and used again. The 
general expenses involved are declared to be 
relatively small. The elimination of the melting 
process does away with the outlay for coal for that 
purpose. The process is susceptible of being 
employed on a large scale, quite a number o 
c being treated at a time. The apparatus 
can furthermore be constructed to work continu- 
ously, being served in series by the same of 
workmen. It is asserted that the process is effec- 
tive with any number of metal components, every 
metal being recuperated separately, and in the case 
of concentrated minera? ore every component 
metal part, be it silver, antimony, tin, lead, nickel, 
or copper, being retained one by one in the purest 
form. It further appears that Mr. Pauling has 
developed a new process for the electrolytic treat- 
ment of metals, which enables one to procure 
copper wire directly out of the electrolytic bath, 
thereby eliminating the melting down of the 

electro blocks obtained under the old process, the 
rolling of the blocks into plate, and drawing into 
wire. It is claimed that this process accomplishes 
al immense saving in coal, wages, and time. 

EL. Lucien Basset announces from Paris, 
France, a new method of manufacturing cast iron 
and steel, which is already in operation and which 
materially reduces the cost of steel. He reduces 
the iron oxide by using exactly the amount of 
carbon needed. is operation takes place—and 
this is the original idea of Basset—in a chamber 
having a high temperature into which is blown 
powdered carbon and air already raised to a 
temperature between 700 and 1000 degrees Centi- 
grade. This powdered carbon is admitted in 
quantity to produce in burning in the heated air 
enly carbon monoxide, but the heat thus emitted, 
the air being previously at a high temperature, is 
nevertheless very high and sufficient to assure the 
rapid and almost complete reduction of the 
mineral and the production of steel direct. If in 
place of the atmosphere of carbon monoxide in 
which thus takes place the reduction there is the 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide, this carbon dioxide 
reoxidizes a great part of the iron and scarcely half 
the mineral is transformed. Prior heating of the 
air, in which the inblown carbon burns and pro- 
duces a very high atmosphere, is realized in this 
way: carbon monoxide is created in the reducing 
chamber both by the reduction of mineral and by 
comfmbustion; the powdered carbon burns at its 
escape from the chamber and the heat thus emitted 
serves to heat the brick chambers through which 
passes the air on its way to the chamber. By this 
system there is realized in five hours’ operations 
what takes six times as long in a blast furnace and 
its result is that there may be obtained from the 
chamber direct a stream of steel formed without an 
appreciable loss of mineral. The carbon chamber 
is made of coal that France possesses, and therefore 
there would be no further need of importing coke. 

m Japan comes the announcement of a new 
Process by which magnetic sand may be converted 
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into pig-iron and thence into steel, that has been 
discovered by Coro Matsukata and Asebu Naito. 
The new process is carried out by means of combin- 
ing the sand with coke, using hot gas flames and 
making ferro-coke, from which iron can easily be 
taken. The discovery, it is claimed, will not only 
revolutionize the steel industry in Japan, but of 
the world. 

The fact discovered some years ago (see YEAR 
Book for 1915, page 131) that the introduction of 
approximately 13 per cent of chromium to ordinary 
carbon steel rendered it impervious to oxidation by 
air, water, or such acids as are usually met wit 
in household use, including strong vinegar. 

The application of this steel to cutlery was only 
made possible after a great deal of experimenting 
and study, because, in consequence of the harden- 
ing properties of chromium, the steel resulting 
upset all established rules and practices of the 
cutlers in the matter of hardening and tempering 
temperatures. There was also the greatly in- 
creased difficulties of forging, as this steel must be 
forged under a ee hammer; so in the intro- 
ductory period of this material the cutlery manu- 
facturers experienced heavy losses. At first efforts 
were co almost exclusively to cutlery, then 
certain cast household articles, such as stair rods, 

irons, and stove grates were made. Later 
various automobile parts made of stainless steel 
were put on the market. There has long been a 
demand for a rustless metal in certain engineering 
parts which come in contact with water and gases, 
and these are now in the market. The latest 
development is an entirely new line in stainless 
steel of table, soup, dessert, and tea spoons and 
table and dessert forks and the result appears to 
be eminently cect The finish, which is 
produced by machine burnishing, is excellent, 
and the makers claim that these spoons and forks 
will wear bright to the end without poliehing and 
that they are immune from the risk of stain or 
tarnish. 

Raprum. In addition to the very full description 
of the metall of radium in the United States 
by Hamilton Foley* the following mention of the 
Bohemian deposits is given: 

Although the radium production in the United 
States is greater as to quantity, the ores of Jachy- 
mov in Bohemia, near the frontiers of Saxony, are 
richer in quality. It is estimated that the known 
supply of radium in the Jachymov district will last 
for twenty years, at the present rate of production. 
As there are three large mines which are not yet 
prospected as to depth, and in which the veins of 
ore widen as they are followed deeper, it is certain 
that the mining of radium will continue for a much 
longer period. The Jachymov mines sed in 
1912 into the possession of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, but they have now become the 
property of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. The 
annual quantity of radium produced amounts to 
about two grams. The net profits to the Govern- 
ment in 1913 were about 1,000,000 crowns. The 
net profit anticipated for 1921 is about 3,500,000 
crowns, which less foreign exchange value than 
the pre-war profits. The price of one gram of 
radium in the home market in 1913 was 588,000 
crowns. To-day the price of one gram is about 
10,000,000 crowns. As the earni from the 
radium mines of the Republic are looked upon as a 


*‘*The Source of Radium,”’ Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, July, 1921, pages 29-48. 
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possible source of much pont to the Government, 

projects are under way for electrifying the shafts 

illhouses, as well as i modernis- 

ing the entire plant. There are several By pecautts 

of considerable importance. Uranium dyes are 

roduced, also a radio-active watering place is 
being built in the vicinity of the mines. 

Potassrum. Samples of salts sent from western 
Texas early in the year to the laboratories of the 
United States Geological elakd in Washington 
contai percentages of potash that suggested 
the richness of the potash deposits of Alsace and 
Germany. The samples were obtained from two 
borings about ey gee apart, sunk by oil 
companies in the “ Beds’”’ regions of Texas, 
where salt beds, red shales, gypsum, and other 
materials are associated in strata of nearly the 
same geologic age and general c er as the 
potash-bearing beds of western Europe. The 
thickness of the potash-bearing beds in Texas 
represented by these samples is unknown, and the 

uestion remains to be determined whether the 
eposit is thick enough to furnish potash in as 
t amount and of as high a grade as those in 


pe. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his annual 
report announces that the experimental kelp plant 
at Summerland, Calif., the purpose of which is to 
demonstrate the practicability of extracting potash 
and useful by-products from the giant kelps, is 
in active operation and valuable results are being 
secured. It will be possible when the best methods 
have been worked out to develop a potash industry 
on the Pacific coast capable of supplying a con- 
siderable part of the nation’s need. O processes 
for the recovery of potash from certain rocks have 
recently been developed by the Bureau of Soils, 
and both are being utilized in commercial practice. 
The 87,000 tons of potash annually lost from flues 
and stacks of cement plants are still, in the main, 
going to waste. Only about 1 per cent was 
recovered in 1919. A similar situation exists with 
reference to the collection of potash from blast 
furnaces. The de ent is now making a 
survey of this situation and preliminary results 
show that the dust from blast furnaces is higher in 
potash content than the cement dust and that it 
can probably be recovered more economically. 

e pote’ t escapes from these two sources 
would, if collected in marketable form, go a long 
way toward meeting the normal potash require- 
ments of the country. There is ample justification, 
therefore, for the appropriation of sufficient funds 
adequately to study those phases of the problem 
which properly come within the scope of the 
department’s activities. 

A report describing ng i int used in the 
extraction of potassium salts from the Alsatian 
po mines is of interest. The veins of salt are 
composed of alternating layers of sylvanite of 
varying richness and of sodium chloride and schist. 
The deposit is in general fairly regular, except for 
a few faults, and the inclinations are moderate, 
running from 0° to 10° and 20° and rarely exceed- 
ing 30°. The method of mining consists in the use 
of electric or air drills, after which explosive 
charges are placed in the holes. From 500 to 600 
grams of explosive are required to the ton of crude 
salt. The mine cars are drawn by horses, but it is 
planned to introduce electricity. When the salt 
arrives above ground it is crushed to a fineness of 
four millimetres or under, and a large part is 
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shipped or sold in this form to be spread directly 
upon the fields. There are two qualities, the 
sylvanite containing twelve to sixteen per cent 
potash, and the rich sylvanite containing twenty to 
twenty-two per cent of potash. Whole shiploads 
of sylvanite are being sent to Australia. the 
salt were refined much less to would be 
required. The following refining plants are in 
operation: (1) Amelie, producing 120 tons a day of 
80 per cent potassium chloride; (2) Reichslands, 
120 tons a day of 80 per cent potassium chloride; 
(3) Theodore, 90 tons a day of potassium chloride. 
A very small quantity of potassium chloride of 98 
per cent is: manufactured for use in chemical works. 

ughly, 3 tons of crude salt are required for 1 ton 
of refined chloride. Between 250 and 300 kilos of 
coal are required for each ton of refined chloride. 
The power employed in the mines is almost 
prin ghee and there a ony two shafts 
equipped with steam engines. e electric power 
is received at Mulhouse. The salts of Stassfurth 
are less rich in potash on the average than the 
Alsatian. Moreover, they contain a heavy per- 
pene of magnesium chloride, which is very 
harmful to plant development and must therefore 
be eliminated. This ination complicates the 
refinement process. Owing to its magnesium 
chloride content, the German potash salt cannot 
be used directly on the fields like the potash of 
Alsace. 

From Germany the following has been received: 

The summer season of 1921 finds the potash 
monopoly beset by a business stagnation so ag- 
gravated by lack of both foreign and domestic 
Orders that some plants are being forced to close 
down, while the Potash Syndicate, at its June 
meeting announced that sales during January- 
May were 150,000 metric tons short of those in 
1920. The chief factors generally viewed as 
contributing to the situation are: 1, lack of orders 
from Germany’s best customer, the United States; 
2, loss of the potash deposits of Alsace and re- 
sane competition in foreign markets; 3, con- 
tinu rohibition of export to Poland and 
through Poland to the east; and 4, curtailment of 
domestic consumption. Stocks of German potash 
in warehouses in the United States are considered 
adequate for the time being, and the American 
Industry developed by the war is regarded ag 
independent, to some extent, of German produc- 
tion. Figures published by the Federal Statistical 
Bureau point out that while North America 
imported 248,295 metric tons of pure potash in 
1912, imports in 1919 were but 70,129 metric tons. 

Soprum. The condition of chemical industries 
stimulated by the war, especially outside of the 
United States, is explamed by the following item 
which was published in August: 

The chemical trade in Japan, which flourished 
exceedingly during the war, has been compelled 
to undergo extensive readjustment since the 
armistice, and all companies have suffered a 
ee in prosperity. As an illustration 
of this, the soda industry, which increased more 
than fourfold during the war, may be mentioned. 
Before the war as much as 80 cent of the 
domestic consumption was supplied with over- 
seas goods, and the demand for soda ash is still 
almost wholly met by imports, but the local 
production of caustic has been increasing 
yearly since the RussoJapanese War. The 
output of 5,000,000 pounds in 1906 increased to 
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9,500,000 pounds in 1913; on the other hand, 
imports increased from 19,400,000 pounds to 
23,000,000 pounds in the same period. The 
position of the industry now is that there is an 
excess of supplies, cost of production is high 
while foreign ee come in at prices that prevent 
either the profitable sale of stocks or continuance 
of manufacture. The situation is such, there- 
fore, that as European and American industrial 
circles approach their goed conditions quota- 
tions on caustic soda show signs of returning to 
prewar figures, so that the Japanese trade must 
come to an end. 

NrrroGcen. As has already been indicated, 
the World War emphasized the fact that no 
effort should be spared to establish national 
independence in the production of fertilizer 
materials is is especially true in the case of 
nitrogen, which is not only a valuable fertilizer 
ingredient. but also an essential element in the 
manufacture of munitions. Of all the nations 
involved in the war alone had a sufficient 
nitrate supply within her borders, but England, 
France, and Italy are now rapidly perfecting 
plans to make themselves equally secure in this 
respect. A recent report issued by the i eae 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
London shows that there are 50 plants in the 
world producing nitrogen with a total capacity 
of 671,300 metric tons. Of these 12 use the arc 
process, 35 cyanamide process, and 3 the synthetic 
ammonia process, but of these the United States 
has only one plant producing fixed nitrogen in each 
of these classes, with outputs as follows: arc proc- 
ess 300; cyanamide process, 40,000; and synthetic 
ammonia process, 8000 metric tons as comp 
with 4000, 120,000, and 300,000 metric tons by 
the same processes for ny. The Secretary 
of Agriculture in his annual report says that 
increased interest has been manifested in the 
United States also in the study of methods of 
fixing atmospheric ey and the department, 
through the Bureau of Soils, has actively codper- 
ated with the War Department in this important 
field. The production of ammonium sulphate 
from by-product coke ovens and gas plants has 
aoatly increased, but not sufficiently to meet the 

emand for fixed nitrogen. 

Fue.. Concerning peat, especially that ob- 
tained in Ireland, a full account from preliminary 
reports was given in the YEAR Book for 1920. 
(See page 134.) In April a formal report issued 
under the auspices of the British Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research was pub- 
lished and from it the following information 
concerning by-products is obtained: 

Account must be taken of the value of the 
ammonium sulphate obtained as a by-product 
and it will then be seen that when the fuel is used 
in this way peat for power purposes is in a much 
stronger position to compete with coal than would 
appear from thermal considerations alone. Since 
1 per cent of nitrogen equals 22.4 pounds of 
prone a ton of anhydrous t equals 16.3 
pounds of nitrogen, a ton of air-dried peat (25 per 
cent water) and also 1 pound of nitrogen yields 
theoretically 4.714 pounds of ammonium sulphate, 
it follows that 1 ton of air-dried peat (25 per cent 
water) containing 1 per cent nitrogen on anhydrous 
value would give theoretically 79.2 pounds of am- 
monium sulphate. If the recovery of the maxi- 
mum amount of ammonium sulphate to the ton of 
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peat is the aim rather than the production of the 
maximum amount of power, an efficiency of 70 
per cent is said to be regularly attained in prac- 
tice. From the conclusions arrived at by the Fuel 
Research Board it is estimated that from the one 
peat area to be exploited in Ireland 100,000 tons 
of air-dried peat can be obtained each year, and 
can be sold at 5s. to 6s. a ton at a factory not 
more than three miles from the bog site. The 
board recommends the establishment of electric 
side stations at the bogs and the ultimate rec- 
tion of the peat-denuded area. 

Encouraging re continue to be received 
showing the satisfactory results obtained in the 
use of peat as a fuel on Swedish railways, and in 
evidence of that fact a recent report from the 
Railway Board of Sweden says that it has taken 
over the specially constructed plant at Histhagen 
bog near Vislanda, with a capacity of 30,000 
tons a year and which cost 975,000 crowns. 
cae Aas method of treating peat on a large 
scale been adopted. All the machinery in 
use, invented and constructed by the engineer in 
charge, appears to be so well adapted for the 

se that the conversion of peat into a cheap 
and effective fuel requires only a small working 
force. The peat is dried in the open air as far as 
possible. Only the hardest and driest lumps are 
used for ordinary fuel, the remainder being con- 
verted into powder or briquets. The plant was 
originally intended for the manufacture of peat 
powder only, but it was found that briquets were 
so well adapted for fuel that both are now being 
made. The discovery has also been made that 
powdered peat becomes a dangerous explosive 


ared when subjected to high temperature. 


Moror Fuev. Search for an inexpensive motor 
fuel continues in Great Britain and in an official 
report issued in January, 1921, it was said of gaso- 
line that supplies are being outstripped by the de- 
mand; that control is concentrated in the hands 
of two worldwide combines; and, further, that 
there is urgent necessity for action to meet the 
present crisis. The combinations mentioned are 
alleged to own the bulk of the distributive ma- 
chinery, so that nothing less than governmental 
action can affect the situation. Concernin 
other fuels or sources of power to be substituted, 
the report says: 

Benzol—In view of the recent abandonment 
of the gas standard, there should be a statutory 
obligation on all gas companies, above a certain 
size, completely to extract the benzol from their 
gases. Shale oil—The development of existing 
shale-oil fields should be encourgaged by the 
Government. Power alcohol.—It is not suggested 
that it will be commercially possible to manu- 
facture power alcohol in Great Britain. It can, 
however, and should be made on a very ee 
scale in the tropical and subtropical parts of the 
Empire. Electricity—This form of power offers 
some advantages for town use, but cannot be 
counted on as an immediate factor in materially 
reducing the demand for gasoline. Gas.—There 
are types of portable ‘‘gas producers”’ for ve- 
hicles which have already passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Their use should be ex- 
tended, more particularly for transport lorries, 
agricultural machinery, and omnibuses.  T-his 
form of power would appear to be immediasgel¥. 
available and opens up the most hopeful avenue: 
of speedy relief. team vehicles—There are’ 
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several efficient types of steam-propelled vehicles 
burning coke with a small ure of coal. 
These are capable of being usefully employed for 
long-distance journeys and their use 
is to be desired. When considering alternative 
fuels, such as benzol and power alcohol, it must 
be realized that any such substitution will neces- 
sarily fail to reduce the price of liquid fuels, unless 
it includes transport and distribution under some 
effective form of government control. 

With regard to industrial alcohol, a report 
presented at the eas of the British Association 
said with regard to the enormous quantities of 
waste cellulose material which are produced 
annually all over the world, certain difficulties 
have to be overcome. It has to be borne in mind 
that these sources of alcohol are generally found 
in inaccessible regions and it was intimated that 
the initial difficulty of transport has not hitherto 
received sufficient consideration. Work is pro- 
ceeding in other directions. In England attempts 
are being made to utilize the cellulose present in 
artichoke stalks. In France, experiments are in 
progress in connection with a tuberous plant 


which ws in the Andes at an altitude of 6000 
feet and has a su Season comparing abdidden 
with mangolds. “mermaid of dealing wit 


ak on lines 1 to the Borland process 
also being eoaered 

a series of experiments begun in 1914, but in- 
terrupted by the war, have been resumed in 
Brussels, Belgium, on the use of palm oil in internal 
combustion pate The question of motor fuel 
in the Belgi is & serious one, since a ton 
of aes olives at Kainshasa has an estimated 
pe of 2000 francs, as against 1050 francs in 

russels. Palm oil, on the other hand, costs on 
the native market an average of 25 centimes a 
kilo, but varies in price between 8 and 40 centimes. 
The calorific power of palm oil is from 20 to 25 
per cent less than that of crude oil, so that a 
romey larger sears Hive of palm "oil must be 
reckoned .with, while the comparatively 
temperature at which palm oil fuses (37° C.) 
indicates the possibility of rapidly clogging the 
motor. According to engineers closely connected 
with the experiments, without constructing 4 
special palm-oil motor, it was necessary to find 
a machine in which complete combustion is 

assured by a complete vaporization of the fuel, 
which should be sriebod user in a quantity strictly 
proportionate to the load. It was further es- 
sential that the poses mixture should be con- 
stant, and age Bas mine te at by a supply of 
water, va to the load and the 
amount of oil na oat in. “Thorough clearing of 
the exhaust gases was also a requisite. e 
Belgian colonial Sees Sa found a_ two-cycle 
semi-Diesel motor of edish manufacture, 
developing 10 horsepower at 500 revolutions a 
minute, that satisfied these conditions, and 
motors of larger and smaller sizes of the same 
character have been run on palm oil with 
results without special changes for the use of the 
new fuel. According to analyses by Belgian 
chemists, palm oil is a mixture of glycerin I 
tate and. Oleate, with some variable se uantities of 
palmitic and oleic acid. It contains about 95 per 
cent of fatty acids and appears as a pasty sub- 
m Stavce of yellowish or salmon color. Its calorific 

5 is estimated at 9228 calories and it is in- 
: mable at 210° C. It thus possesses the ad- 
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vantage of being widely grown and easily obtain- 
able, of ake fling. aid ioe small Maanes of 
ety in , and o Ving no 1 
effects on machinery in which it is used. i 
From Agee ere eat rabies that = 
current rice Of gasoline very 
to the considertion of replacing it by al ant’, f 
which is readily obtained as a by-product on the . 
various plantations. It is reported that in Per- 
nambuco there are approximately 80 modern 
cane-sugar factories, which have about 800 miles 
of railway, of from .75 to 1 metre gauge, operated 
by wood-burning locomotives. The fuel problem 
ming @& serious One and as a result the 
wigae cml operators are turning their attention 
to the matter of reducing wood consumption and 
finding substitutes. Consequently great interest 
is being shown in the substitution of alcohol, 
which i is produced in large quantities on the sugar 
lantations from the molasses finals. Pernambuco 
recently adopted the use of alcohol to which 
5 per cent gasoline has been added as an automobile 
fuel. The manufacturers are interested in using 
their own inexpensive product for their railways. 
The current price of alcohol is about $0.22 a 
eae but the cost to the producer is much less. 
me of the planters who have been using the 
alcohol made on their plantations for automobile 
fuel have found that pure alcohol of from 41 to 42 
degrees satisfactorily answers the uirements 
of automobile motors, but that it is advisable to 
make a slight alteration in the carburetor. Al- 
cohol destroys the varnish on cork floaters, and 
it has been found necessary to substitute metal 
ones. Users of alcohol fuel have reported that 
they note no diminution in the power of the motor 
or its hill-climbing capacity, and that the amount 
of alcohol consumed is practically the same as the 
amount of gasoline. 
A strong movement is taking place in Cuba to 


replace gasoline with alcohol as the motive power 
for self-propelled vehicles. has assumed such 
propestions that the drivers of alcohol-propelled 

ight automobiles for hire have petitioned the 


authorities in Havana to lower the standard rate, 
as they find that they can reduce existing charges 
one-third and still make a profit. The alcohol 
is produced from the waste of sugar and is a Cuban 
product. While the average cost of gasoline at 
present in Havana is 50 cents a gallon, that of 
alcohol varies between 30 and 35 cents. 

In South Africa Natalite and Acetol alcohol 
mixtures continue to be used. The manufacture of 
another alcohol mixture, ‘‘Penrol,” will be begun 
shortly. Alcohol will be derived from maise or 
mealies (corn), which is one of the largest crops in 
the country. It is intended to put up a plant with 
a yearly capacity of 1,000,000 gallons. Among the 

whacks to the development of these alcohol 
fuels is that the price of alcohol in Europe is so 
high that it is more profitable to sell the product 
there than to denature it for motor spirit for sale 
in South Africa. 

Prof. G. Schroeter of Berlin, Germany, an- 
nounces his discovery of a process to transform 
naphthalin into tetralin for use as a fuel for auto- 
mobiles. 

Dyesturrs. Only one item of interest can be 
presented under this h There has devel- 
oped rare Se ad ‘bed a widespread complaint 
against the lack of fastness of dyes in piece 
A committee of experts was named in September 
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to carry on an investigation designed to fix n- 
sibility for the complaints. valued at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been turned 
back because the colors lacked fastness. Com- 
ayeysag have come from all parts of the United 

tates. Statements have been issued defending 
the American industry, it being contended that 
the dves made here were second to no foreign dyes 
and that the fault was with the dyers. It was id 
that the “manufacturer receives merchandise 
returned by the retailer who complains about the 
non-fastness of the colors. The dyer says that 
there is no such thing as fastness of color. On the 
other hand, the piece goods man says he will give 
you fast colors if you pay him 15 cents a yard 
more.”” The question is how to reconcile the two 
statements. e general opinion seems to be that 
American dyes are now as good as the dyes made 
anywhere, but the cause of the widespread com- 
plaint cannot be established. It has been hinted 
that German propaganda is at work striving to 
create dissatisfaction with the dyed with 
American dyes. Dr. Charles H. Herty, known as 
an authority on dyes, quoted from an address 
delivered in 1912 in New York City by an eminent 
German chemist in which he said there is no fast- 
ness in dyes. Dr. Herty quoted this statement to 
show that two years before the war the Germans 
were confronted with the same problem in colors 
that now disturbs American manufacturers. 

RusBer. The invention of an artificial rubber 
was reported early in the year from Barcelona, 
Spain. The inventor was said to be Washington 
Rossi, an Italian chemist in the Barcelona labora- 
tories. Details of the invention were to be kept 
secret until the product was subjected to a test in 
public. The new product was described as possess- 
ing all the qualities of natural rubber and could be 
produced at one-twentieth of the cost of that 
substance. 

UtinizaTION OF Rice Waste. Hans Wiede- 
mann, of Berlm, Germany, is credited with an 
invention by which it is expected to derive certain 
useful products from the hulls of rice. As a result 
of a simple chemical reaction, involving the ape 
tion of hi eave after washing and boiling 
the raw material, there can be obtained cellulose 
for the manufacture of paper, linoleum, and other 
products; coke filter material, such as is used in 
sugar manufacturing; and paraffin, phenolin, car- 
bon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and 
acetic acid in sufficient quantities to be of commer- 

ial use. The recovery of these materials calls for 
a relatively cheap installation. By steam applica- 
tion it is said that 1000 kilos of waste rice hulls can 
be made to produce 750 kilos of cellulose. By dry 
distillation 1000 kilos of rice waste can be made to 
produce about 400 kilos of coke filter material, and 
subsequently other products mentioned above. 
When it is considered that almost one-third, by 
weight, of a rice crop consists of rice hulls or waste 
it will be seen that these processes are capable of 
attaining a commercial value. 

NEw Ive. The Atlas Powder Company 
of Wilmington, Del., announce a new explosive 
that cannot be affected by any temperature, 
according to extensive laboratory and field tests. 
Heat causes no deterioration. It has a high degree 
of safety because its qualities of stability prevent 
it from exploding prematurely, no ordinary blow 
or shake-up causing it to explode. The new ex- 
plosive also eliminates the throbbing headaches 
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induced in the workmen handling ordinary dyna- 


mite. 

' LEATHER FRoM Corprre. It is reported that 
cordite, considered the most powerful and expen- 
sive oe known, is now being made into 
artificial leather by a new process developed at 
the Ford company’s engineering laboratories in 
Detroit, Mich. This process halves the cost of the 
leather, according to the engineers. The new 
artificial leather process, using cordite, has been 
developed after more than a year of experimenta- 
tion. ore than 25,000 square yards of artificial 
leather for Ford cars is being made daily at the 
Highland Park plant. It is said that the new 
proces will release more than 1,000,000 gallons of 


nzol a year for other p 

SUBSTITUTE FOR Bone Cain. Discovery of a 
satisfactory substitute for bone black, or bone 
en the standard at gs used Ae ee 
and refining sugar and various liquids, syrups, 
and oils, was announced in April the Atlas 
Powder Company at Wilmington, Del. After 
extensive commercial tests with sugar, maltose, 
and oil the substitute has been proved from 
twenty-five to thirty times as efficient as bone 
char. It will even permit the making of white 
granulated sugar directly at the raw sugar mill, it is 
said. The substitute is manufactured from cheap 
carbonaceous raw material such as lignite, which is 
uniformly carbonized under conditions preventing 
the pores of the raw material being clogged by 
i ook of secondary carbon. 

UBSTITUTE FOR Cork. A chemical works at 
Bruenn-Koenigsfeld has found that turf treated by 
a special patented process furnishes a material for 
insulation and building purposes that is said to be, 
in most respects, not inferior, and in some superior, 
to cork. e product is reported to be equally 
light, firm, and sound proof, to possess great 
insulating properties, and to be damp proof. 

SynTHETIC CampHor. Prof. P. Giraudet of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La., announced 
in September the discovery of a process for the 
manufacture of synthetic camphor from t n- 
tine. Application has been filed for a patent which 
will ae the present Japanese monopoly, it is 
c : 

ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. In a report to the French 
Academy of Sciences M. Bontan shows that the 
process of formation is the same in the Japanese 
cultivated rls as in those found in sah 
except that in the Japanese pearl the core is larger. 
The method followed by the Japanese is as follows: 
The process involves the most delicate and skillful 
manipulation, and it should be carried out only by 
trained workers. The shell is removed from one 
pearl oyster and a bead of nacre or other suitable 
nucleus is laid on the outer shell-secreting epidér- 
mis. This epidermis, which is composed of a single 
a of cells of microscopic size, is then dissected 
off the oyster and made to envelop the nucleus as a 
sac, the neck of which is ligatured. The sac is then 
transplanted to an oyster and imbedded in its 
sub-epidermal tissues, the ligature is removed, 
certain astringents or other reagents are applied to 
the wound, and the second oyster with its grafted 
pearl sac, containing the mother-of-pearl bead, is 
returned to the sea, where it has to remain for 
several years before a coating of pearl of sufficient 
thickness is secreted around the introduced bead. 
In other words the Japanese pearls cannot be held 
to be artificial but are essentially identical with the 
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normal pearl. 
tend, however, that the cultivated pearl lacks the 
lustre and pinkish color of the high-class oyster 
pearl. Under any circumstances an exact diagnosis 
can made by an x-ray examination. It is 
claimed that in the United States the Japanese 
pearl competes only with imitation pearls and is 
not handled by the better dealers. 

LrTERATURE. In the series of volumes forming 
the Industrial Chemistry Series, there was pub- 
lished in 1921 Ah ee Medicinal Chemicals, by 
M. Barrowcliff and F. H. Carr. Also a new, re- 
vised, and anh en edition of Comey’s A Diction- 
ary of Chemical Solubilities, which for 25 years has 
been the research guide on solubility of inorganic 
substances. The world of industrial chemists 
greets with pleasure the first volume of a new, and 
also revised and enlarged edition of A Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry, by Sir Edward Thorpe. The 
new volume runs from “A to Calcium” and the 
work will be completed in from six to seven 
volumes. 
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ANALS. 

CHESS. The feature chess event of 1921 was 
the victory of Jose R. Capablanca of Cuba 
over Dr. Emanuel Lasker of Berlin, who had 
held the world’s championship for twenty-seven 
‘enbs The match took place at Havana, Capa- 

lanca winning four games and drawing ten out 
of the fourteen played. The eighth American 
Chess Congress was held at Atlantic City in July, 
David Janowski of New York City capturing 
first place with N. T. Whitaker of neon 
second. Jacob Bernstein retained the New York 
state title in a tournament at Syracuse after a 
close struggle with H. T. Thomas of Rochester, 
Edward ker won the western championship. 
The Metropolitan Chess League title went to the 
I. L. Rice Progressive Club, with the Brooklyn 
C. C. second. In an international masters’ tourna- 
ment at Budapest, A. Aljechlin, Russia, was 
victorious over E. Gruenfeld, Austria. 
GO, University or. An institution of 
gh at Chicago, Ill.; founded in 
1891, largely through gifts of John D. Rockefeller, 
who has continued to aid the university. The 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 6222, of whom 
3331 were men and 2891 women. Of this total 
1364 were in the university college, 859 in the 
uate schools of art, literature, and science, 
79 in the divinity school, 246 in medicine, 317 in 
the law school, 227 in the college of education and 
651 in the school of commerce and administration. 
In the summer quarter of 1921 the enrollment 
was 6455 of whom 3011 were men and 3044 were 
women. The faculty numbered 355. The 
productive funds amounted to $29,503,076 and 
the total income for 1920-21 $3,232,643. Preai- 


See 


dent Pratt Judson, LL.D. 

CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA ASSOCIATION. 
See Music, Opera. 

CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION. See 
Music, Oper 


a. 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Ochestras, Novelties. 

CHICKEN POX. See VeTerrnary MEDICINE. 

CHILD LABOR. Unirep Strarss. In 1920 
according to figures made public by the United 
States Department of Labor, through its Children’s 
Bureau, 76,194 children took out permits to go 
to work in twelve representative American cities. 
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permits 
in the same cities was only 67,169, indicating an 
increase of over 13 per cent between 1913 and 1920, 
while the increase in population of these cities was 
estimated to be 14 per cent. These cities are 
Baltimore, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Manchester, 
Minnea lis, New Haven, New Orléans, New 
York, hester, St. Louis, Toledo, and Water- 
bury. More children received permits in 1920 
than in any other year since 1913, except 1918 
when war production was at its height. The year 
1918 was the peak year in the y rise of child 
employment which began in 1915 as soon as the 
effect of foreign orders for war goods made itself 
felt in this country. Of 23 cities for which figures 
were available for both years, all except one showed 
an increase in 1916 over 1915, ranging from 14 
per cent in the case of Baltimore to 167 per cent 
in the case of Toledo. In 1917, 19, and in 1918 
24 out of 28 cities furnishing information, reported 
increases over the preceding year in the number 
of chil taking out employment certificates. 
In 1919 a decrease occurred in 25 out of 29 cities. 
In 1920, however, increases were again recorded 
in 18 out of 29 cities. The increase in 1920, said 
to be due to the increased cost of living and to 
labor shortage, was confined to the first half or 
three-quarters of the year. During the last half 
of the year, only 9 cities out of the 26 for which 
figures could be secured showed an increase in 
the number of children receiving work permits. 
In some cities better enforcement of the law re- 
quiring employment certificates accounts for in- 
creases in the number of permits issued, and 
while, in the twelve cities for which were 
available for the period 1913-20, the number 
of children taking out certificates increased in 
proportion to the increase in population, it could 
not be stated positively, any more than it could 
be denied, that the number of children actually 
going to work in 1920 increased in like proportion 
over the number going to work in 1913. : 
STANDARDS IN THE SeveraL Srares. The 
legal standards adopted by the various States to 
protect children from the hazards of too early 
employment are summarized by the Children’s 
Bureau as follows: In all except 4 States the 
minimum age for work at least in factories and 
often in many other employments is placed as 
high as 14 years, and 7 States have an age muni- 
mum of 15 or 16 years. Exemptions exist in most 
of these States, but they apply in many cases to 
children employed outside school hours or duri 
vacations. Twenty-nine States have reco 
the 8-hour day standard for children under 16 
by prohibiting them from working longer hours 
in certain occupations, or by extending this pro- 
hibition to all gainful employments, usually, how- 
ever, exempting housework and work on farms. 
Of the other States, nearly half limit the working 
hours in the regulated occupations to 54 or less 
a week. The 11-hour day exists in 2 States, 
with a weekly maximum of 60 hours. Forty-one 
States have some prohibition of night work apply- 
ing to children under 16, and of these 17 prohibit 
such work without exemptions, except in some 
cases for agricultural pursuits and domestic ser- 
vice. Eighteen States, including some of the 
principal industrial States, require a child under 
16 to have a physician’s certificate of physical 
fitness before he can obtain an employment 


certificate, and 10 others permit the certificate- 
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issuing officer to im this requirement in his 
discretion. For work in mines the gen ini 
mum age standard is 16, but 10 States still permit 
the employment of boys 14 ol of age, and 6 
have no minimum or such work. 

Special studies of the Texas cotton belt brought 
out the fact that young children were en in 
hoeing and choppine the cotton, and even in 
heavier kinds of field work, such as plowing, 
harrowing, and cultivating. Practically every 
child ten years of or over in the sections 
studied was employed in the fields at some time 
during the “beret a acme more was eden boas 
age worki y, during the season, repo or 
more hem halt the children, and many reported 
an average working day of 12 hours or even ay ed 
Although most of the children worked only a few 
months, much of the work falls at a time when 
school is in session. Teachers reported that a half 
or third of the children who should have been in 
school by September did not register until Novem- 
ber or later. Illiteracy on the part of father or 
mother or both was reported from 7 to 9 cent 
of the white families and about a third of the 
colored families visited. Many of the rar 
generation will be likewise handicapped if fiel 
work continues to keep them out of school. 

SraTs LEGISLATION. Wisconsin passed laws 
making it unlawful to advertise for the labor of any 
child during school hours in an employment for 
which a labor permit is required, without specif- 
ically stating the minimum age of the child, which 
age must be above that requiring labor permits. 

e violation of the law carried a penalty of 
from $10 to $100 per day. A law also provided 
that no permit should be issued unless a child had 
a certificate from the superintendent of schools 
or principal of the school last attended apes 
that the child had successfully passed the a 

e or had attended school for nine years above 
indergarten grade. Missouri a law pro- 
-hibiting the employment of children in certain 
occupations, providing for the issue of labor per- 
mits in certain cases, and  ahantdere the powers 
and duties of the board of education and State 
industrial inspectors. New Mexico passed an act 
regulating the employment and hours of labor of 
children and imposing a penalty for violation. 
In Texas the act of 1920 pertaining to the employ- 
ment of women and minors and estab an 
industrial welfare commission in charge of such 
employment was repealed on account of defects 
in the law that rendered its execution impossible. 
Measures amending or amplifying existing nae 
lation respecting child labor and child welfare 
were passed in California, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New York. Indiana passed an act con- 
cerning school attendance and the employment 
of minors, fixing penalties for the violation and 
repealing conflicting laws. In Minnesota a meas- 
ure was ting certain occupations 
of children in streets and public places. Ohio 
an act was passed relating to the duties of boards 


of education, compulsory education, the employ- Co 


ment of minors, the establishment of part time 
schools, the school census, and penalties for vio- 
lation, and amending existing laws on these sub- 
jects. In Hawaii an act was passed regulating 
the hours of labor of children. 

WELFARE IN Betaium. Thro 
second International Conference on the tec- 
tion of Childhood, held at Brussels from July 18 
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to July 21, the attention of the world was called 
the programme Belgium is working out for 
the conservation of childhood. Even during the 
os of occupation, when the government had 
eft the Belgian 4oil and the only central co- 
ordinating agency was the voluntary ‘Comité 
National,” public-health activities were started 
on a hitherto unknown scale, and for the first 
two years there was an actual decline in infant 
mortality. The Children’s Welfare League, which 
had begun to function to a limited extent before 
the war, developed in the midst of the most 
difficult circumstances until even the smallest 
i was reached. In spite of these efforts, the 
average child was, at the time of the armistice, 
one full year backward in normal development; 
the weight of the average Brussels school boy was 
three pounds below normal, and of the average 
school girl, seven pounds. The first step in the 
medical reconstruction of indus was the es- 
tablishment of an independent Labor Medical 
Service, which includes in its functions the pro- 
tection of expectant and nursing working women 
and the care of the health of working children. 
The service immediately formulated a constructive 
programme which enlisted the codperation of all 
agencies concerned in the promotion of public 
health, including the health of working mothers 
and their children. In the United States, 18 
poovige for the physical examination of 
every child entering industry, but no State has 
provided for examinations of working children 
at regular intervals. Belgium has adopted the 
advanced programme of a medical examination 
for every juvenile not later than a month after he 
has entered an industrial occupation, to be re- 
peated once a year until the child reaches 18, and 
oftener in case of disease. 

Belgium has realized that health protection in 
the community must go hand in hand with health 
protection in industry. This involves general 
public health work; child welfare; housing; the 
restriction of alcohol consumption; and education 
and recreation, both for adults and children. 
A national children’s board has been established, 
which is maintained by public and private funds, 
and which supervises and supports child welfare 
rt tae meeting certain conditions. The 

d welfare programme includes the periodical 
free examination of children under three years of 
age sities Mead their mothers for examination; 
the estab ent of free medical dis ries for 
expectant mothers; the diffusion of knowledge 

ting to infant health and maternal nursing; 
and the supervision of boarded-out children under 
seven years of age. The cost of child welfare work 
will be borne one-half by the state, one-fourth 
by the province, and one-fourth by the munic- 
ipality. Provincial and municipal are 
appointed by the national boards, and advisory 
committees are provided for. 

CHILD WELFARE. See Camp Lasor. 

CHILDREN’S COURTS. See 


URTS. : 
CHILE. A South American republic on the 
western coast of the continent extending along 
the Pacific to its southern extremity from Peru. 
Capital, Santiago. 

A AND PopuLaTIon. The length from the 
Bolivian border to the southern limit of South 
America is 2628 miles and the average width 
from the crest of the Andes to the ocean is 177 
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miles. Area, 289,829 square miles. In the census 
taken in Chile on Dec. 15, 1920, the popula- 
tion was given as 3,754,723—an increase of 
505,444 over the census of 1907. This denoted an 
annual increase of 1.20 per cent during a lapse of 
13 years, which was consistent with the uniform 
and constant growth which the Republic has 
experienced during the past 50 years. Statistics 
showed that in the period from 1875 to 1885 an 
annual gain in population was made of 1.18 per 
cent and from 1 to 1907 a gain of 1.21 per 
cent. Classified as urban and rural the population 
was shown by the census to be 46.60 per cent 
urban—that is, there are 1,749,562 rsons 
living -in cities and towns of over 1000 inhabitants 
and 2,005,161 ns in rural districts. This 
proportion of urban population showed a marked 
increase from census to census, and reflected the 
tendency toward concentration in the cities. The 
eee of urban population as recorded in 
885 was 34.30 per cent; in 1895, 38.60 per cent; 
in 1907, 43.30 per cent; and in 1920 as ‘noted 
above, 46.60 per cent. In the ne oe the 
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were various special schools including agricultural 
and professional schools and schools of mines. For 
higher education there are: The state university, 
known as the University of Chile; the Catholic 
University, the National Institute of Santiago; 
and the lyceums and colleges in the provinces. 
The government made special efforts in 1921 to 
promote agricultural education. Among its meas- 
ures to this end was the recommendation that 
school children should immediately begin agricul- 
tural or stock raising work at their own homes or 
in the vacant lots of the neighborhood. The 
number of children enrolled in the schools was 


piace by the government at about 500,000. 
wage le were called upon to promote the teach- 
ing o 


rdening and to obtain the codperation 
of the children. re 


PropucTion. The agricultural zone is in the 
centre of the Solara dl and contains 42,183,663 
acres, the number of farms in 1919 being 96,794. 
The leading crops in respect to acreage in 1918- 
19 were, in the order of their importance: 
Wheat, barley, beans, corn, oats, potatoes, and 


urban and rural population is given by Provinces: peas. By far the most important of these is 
Urban population Rural population 

Provinces Males Pemales Total Males Females Total 
DE OOD 65 560 SEE RR ARERR OS EEK SEARS REM I 14,478 10,591 25,069 8,279 5,564 13,843 
T Oy 606 86s re eee Suse eee eae sawh ey 455 22,377 45,832 33,483 21,238 54,721 
Antofagasta... 00... 0. cc cece cece eee een eee 41,744 ,258 ,002 57,747 34,581 92,328 
AtaCAIN Rs. cask ds Ook he ee oes 10,253 13,144 23,397 13,474 11,542 25,016 
UiMbO.60s 2 ooo acs het eda see eononaeeor 2 1, 625 51,070 54,561 105,631 
AOODCAQUB... 0. eee e eect e reece entre ee eeees 6,869 20,82 37,696 40,205 39,013 79,218 

Wal DArein 3.) cei So ois Ged sae eed 127,798 137,956 265,754 496 26,148 5, 
BANQG@O 25 6.66cbn eee Rhee sce ad keer wa ee ewe 246,5 29 546,812 75,120 63,426 138,546 

MEIGSIOG. 5.5 2x Sn eam ed oie oe ea ess ,06 23,872 45,939 40,295 ,357 2, 
COlHSRUS SA iiccted Maclean h esa eaee kc 20,131 1, 41,766 62,975 61,601 124,576 
MVIOO soos ie hoe sie 8s an Be Be ees ene 201 15,434 635 40,161 0,352 80,513 
Valet ccs ccs datee teeta ee ese een 20,890 26,626 47,516 44,302 42,139 86,441 
Miaulees 6 cceut ee es ie ekeme aie ow eas 11,235 14,813 6,04 43,160 ,023 183 
ANRCER Sos scrde ic abreceaaeeaere tenes oeendes oie 12,930 7, : 45,380 43,574 88,954 
Nuble sce i8 duet ottetty cd tees ace eae 25,181 34,238 59,419 56,854 54,152 111,006 
CONCEDCION 26.5 )5 Gl sd Sa eo tes bw ne Paw ves 67,288 75,164 142,452 53,877 §1, 105,150 
BERNOG esl ee dna see ee 5,393 6,538 11,931 24,632 23,670 48,302 
Bio Bid cgcoxddor vies od ela nle en A chines cee 11,563 14,943 26,506 41,852 38,714 80,566 
Mallecd.-c52to dates seu soxawdeatacusdeevesets 19,150 22,230 41,380 43,499 ‘ 80,049 
Caulati cr. o cote eect aka sarees es 24,994 29,196 54,190 72,333 67,105 139,438 
Caldivits feo scone rst caairdovak ane ha ius ten kaes 25,783 27,135 52,918 65,090 57,133 223 
WlanGuibue: 6 sao. + ceeese das ness bac aons 14,963 16,538 31,501 55,429 50,276 105,705 
NOG. avis o eet be eae daw eee es eens aot eae 4,373 4,069 8,442 49,050 §2,839 101,889 
T. de Magallanes. ........... 0. cc eee e eee eeee 12,394 10,008 22,402 5,071 1,487 6,558 
dr Roa eS RS Pee 814,917 934,645 1,749,562 1,051,834 953,327 2,005,161 


The total number of foreigners included in the 
census of 1920 was 115,763 as against 134,524 
in 1907, a decrease of 18,761. The greatest decline 
during the period 1907-20 was among the 
Peruvians, 15,088 of them having emigrated; 
they were followed by Bolivians, numbering 
6011. The movement of popula aon in 1919 
was as follows: Births, 144,980; ulegitimate births, 
55,706; deaths, 137,538; marriages, 21,471. The 
populations of the principal cities as estimated in 
1919 were as follows: Santiago, 424,993; Val- 

araiso, 218,465; Concepcion, 74,808; Antofagasta, 
69 175; Iquique, 47,677. 

DUCATION. Education is free and was made 
compulsory, August 26, 1920. In 1919 there 
were: 3061 public primary schools with 320,898 
pupils and 7038 teachers; 293 ery primary 
schools with 1012 teachers and 41,143 pupils; 
90° public secondary schools with 32,598 pupils; 
136 private secondary schools with 22,205 poe 
15 public rural schools with 1955 pupils and 
409 teachers; 11 commercial schools with 179 
teachers and 2974 pupils. Besides these there 


wheat, the production in 1918-19 being 11,459,- 
500 cwt; in 1919-20 the wheat production 
was 552,652 tons, and the next crop in order of 
production was barley with 88,825 tons. The 
wine production in 1918-19 was 36,573,252 
gallons. The livestock, Jan. 1, 1920, was: Cattle, 
2,163,141; sheep, 4,500,196; goats, 459,606; 
horses, 319,718; pigs, 292,431. he grain crop 
for 1921 was estimated as follows: Wheat, 6,257,- 
062 quintals (Chilean quintal equals 101.43 
pounds); barley, 1,172,388; oats, 394,114. Proj- 
ects were being carried out for important works 
of irrigation. By far the most important mineral 
production commercially is sodium of nitrate 
which has been the mainstay of Chile’s prosperity, 
being the chief export and the chief source of 
overnment revenue. It is found chiefly in the 
esert of Atacama, extending a distance of about 
five hundred miles and lying at an altitude from 
two thousand to six thousand feet above sea 
level. (See below under History.) The produc- 
tion in 1920 was 2,606,571 metric tons, and the 
exports in that year amounted to 2,870,809. The 
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exports in 1921, were only 1,100,000 metric tons. 
New nitrate resources were reported toward the 
close of 1921, a region having been found in the 
province of Tarapaca which was said to contain 
rich nitrate beds. Chile has made more progress 
in manufacturing than any other country on the 
western coast of South America. Santiago is the 
chief industrial centre. A feature that drew much 
attention in 1920 and 1921 was the development 
of German interests in the south particularly at 
Concepcion, Penco, and Valdivia where woolen 
mills, four mills, and railway shops were estab- 
lished and appeared to be rapidly developing. 

ComMERCE. Total trade in 1920 was 1,246,- 
600,307 gold pesos including exports, 791,521,373, 
and imports, 455,078,934—-an increase in exports 
over 1919 of 474,517,318 and of imports of 53,- 
754,939. Reduced to United States values at 
the rate of one peso equal to 36.5 cents, the trade 
in 1920 and 1921 was as follows: 


Imports Ezports Total 
1920........ $166,103,811 $288,805,301 $454,909,112 
1919 ... 146,483,331 115,706,480 262,189,811 
Increase..... 19,620,480 173,098,821 192,719,301 


The following tables give imports and exports. 
by leading articles in 1919 and 1920: 


Coal and mineral fuels............ 00. cece eee e ee ences 


Live 
Ce 


Co  ,  D 


Wines and liquors... 2.6.6 cece eee eee ence nt ee ee nnees 
Wearing Apparels io. o sedis 50d Oains Sees ae ena Cee eae 


Ce 2 


Paints, dyes, and colors... ... 0... 0... cece ee eet 
PKDIORIV ERs: 52) souls 6c Oded eek eo rR abe Ce ee kee wud 
Steel and iron, bars, etc... 0... eee ees 
Other metals, bars, eto..... 00.0 eee ee ees 
Builders’ hardware and structural iron.................... 


ene mechenery SPL Lata nah See cu awed wee dees 2 ha ot 


Mavciasias MACHINGLY 26 shod neh ies oh es Ee ea ede ee 
Motors, boilers; 660 pisses icaina we rena Kise ace ate a adore means 
goods 


Electrical 


Railway material... ........ 0.0 e cece teen cece e een eenee 
Automobiles and carriages... ........... 00. c cee ee ees 
Pottery and glassware...........0. 0000 c ec cece eee nes 


Leather manufactures...........0.0.0 0.00 ccc eee cence eeees 
Paper and cardboard.............. 0.00 ccc cece eee eee eee 
Metals, copper, etc. ... 0.0... cece eee eee nes 
Nonme bors Ol We; C65 coh aes ok aE Wee ee Ge 
TUPAC aes etd ei 8 ew er ea ee Be ee avatars oe as 
WOOh ais Gia aot aire Raisin ein earn eae eee Keccbetees 
Hides, horns, etc. . 2.0.2.0... ccc eee cent eens 
Plants and seed8... 1.2.0... cee eee eee eee 
Cerenlas 2. 5 oe. fa eee eo RONE WDA SWE ie Rae a ess 
De 8 cle es ead bag CAE UG PO ER SA OSE eS 
MUN cick ene, eres 4 eas Gs ptcecrig ie Beab ite, wiles ese er Ol ees 
OPA Get Gio vais eee bee Ah alte Raho ois Bi aR AEE a te 
OULD seal rd eeatics wc ae ds tts, Bk area Peau seer n hale eben rite ed wi Oe 
Preserved (0006: 64 wicb.codsed ohne Ge kaxas beable Uae eee eek 
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Argentina, 17,454,000; Spain, 16,938,291; Japan, 
14,973,701. 
Finance. The Chilean budget for 1922 as 


sent to the Congress by the executive amounted 
to 320,924,350 paper pesos and 65,458,054 gold 
pesos of 18d. From these amounts there should be 
deducted 1,684,650 paper pesos and 14,033,326 
gold 3, which the Departments of Finance 
and Industry and Public Works expected to 
receive from special sources. The combined 
revenue for the year 1922 was estimated at 
182,531,115 paper. pesos and 57,507,000 gold 
pesos, which would leave a deficit of 121,502,900 
. The foreign debt, Jan. 1, 1921, was 
29,675,080 pesos, and the internal debt, 59,794,092. 
Raitways. The total railway mileage in 1918 
was 5607, including 2445 of private owned line, 
the rest being owned by the Government. The 
t offices in 1919 numbered 953. In 1921 the 
hilean Government sanctioned the consolidation 
of the Chilean and Argentine sections of the 
Transandine sper abt from Los Andes on the 
western slope of the Cordilleras, by way of 
Caracoles on the Chilean frontier, to Mendoza 
on the eastern or Argentine side, under a single 
management. 
Financial as well as operating and _ political 
conditions also were involved and the new law 


The leading countries of import in 1920 were 
as follows: United States, 140,270,665 pesos; 
Great Britain, 116,166,298 pesos; Peru, 33,968,124 
pesos; France, 28,272,712 pesos; India, 24,148,285 
pesos; Germany, 21,074,388 pesos, and Argentina, 
17,052,117 pesos. The leading countries of 
export in 1920 were as follows: United States, 
345,684,712 pesos; Great Britain, 164,424,175; 
France, 31,712,886; the Netherlands, 20,848,423; 


1919 1920 Gain or loss 
Pesos, gold Pesos, gold Pesos, gold 
PE Te 14,550,021 25,519,121 + 10,969,100 
Ae teitbiesinn wi % leg oa 566, 11,412,305 + 6,845,720 
Melee icine eae 5,116,383 9,109,716 + 3,993, 
ay Paar eS OS 12,825,098 17,423,788 + 4,598,690 
Aes naidant ince Sa .055,034 28,687,817 + 3,632,783 
te Ga aet wh a eeahe 3,676,565 5,087,464 + 1,410,899 
Ser Sere 15,708,794 . 17,773,746 + 2,064,9 
Bs Si. Ws se ait Sikes 64,696,513 61,162,853 — 3,533, 
stages Aa wha tm 23,526,987 19,087,100 — 4,439,887 
Pre ee eee er ee 10,284,716 10,207 ,977 — 76,739 
Sadi dre ateeeneras 8,186,664 8,527,191 + 340,527 
Seed el terd se ah Ghece 15,884,696 20,558, 539 + 4,713,843 
es iheeitaud Oty Wena iets 4,824,117 6,484,928 + 1,660,81 
Sie id natseusctee 2,923,276 4,509,152 + 1,585,876 
Ch cela at ata ellos 7,401,861 6,296,792 — 1,105,06 
(Seer e mente gseine ass 1,045,224 3,647,147 + 1,701,923 
eee eee ee 5,726,356 7,360,159 + 1,633,803 
deen ae a ue 19,525,142 20,348,128 + 822,986 
eee ee, 11,119,053 5,553,611 — 5,565,442 
Esha eta suave ani ee 3,408,354 5,052,304 + 1,643,950 
Ore Ve ere 10,352,703 12,028,810 + 1,676,108 
eer ee a 487,352 4,538,826 + 51,474 
he Se ae aan ate 8,780,018 6,085,598 — 2,694,420 
bestia diat ib lide tate dase 12,427,352 8,581,103 — 3,846,249 
bt aoe te el teed 9,782,239 10,136,938 + ,699 
sree elon ahaa ate 7,042,429 9,037,966 + 1,995,537 
eee ener noerseees 3,903,598 2,933,230 areas 970,368 
piddetn le haisiaee ee 8,363,851 16,030,617 + 7,666,766 
see tei amd cee ten 50,639,302 100,601,7 + 49,962,448 
ate ptavegais 6,224,292 19,196,736 + 12,972,444 
bhi Rebate da eae 127,103,954 535,602,880 +408,498,926 
Gat Shane ah eres 21,924,754 31,030,219 + 9,105,465 
eda sb tebendgratew es 13,383,302 13,543,855 + 160,553 
Ban chet sm ete Seth ded 4,001,819 2,093,575 — 1,908,244 
Oath nguReries 18,622,899 15,159,495 — 3,463,404 
er eee Tk 10,663,465 6,606,256 — 4,057,209 
Sse quanategoeatianwes 4,275,266 3,872,310 — 402,956 
ee rr 2,319,041 3,395,531 + 1,076,490 
ineaGh iene © 7,326,525 5,325,904 — 2,000,621 
Le re ee ee 6,335,993 4,445,546 — 1,890,447 
rovided for replacing Chilean Transandine 


ilway bonds with Chilean Government bonds 
to the value of some $4,000,000, with guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent. Asa consequence 
the state will receive 70 per cent of the stock of the 
company and will take an active part in the 
administration of the road. The Chilean Transan- 
dine proposed to issue new bonds to the extent of 
about $2,500,000, to be used in making the 
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necessary improvements in connection with the 
consolidation. 

The financial arrangements made by the two 
governments will permit of many needed im- 
provements. Tunnels were to be lengthened and 
more adequate protection against avalanches 
constructed; new and modern rolling and 
equipment was to be purchased, the railway shops 
were to be modernized, and electrification of the line 
was to be undertaken. Furthermore new and liberal 
tariff laws and regulations will encourage the free 
interchange of traffic between the two nations 
hitherto hampered by protective tariffs, and will 

rmit the natural flow of international trade 

tween the territories served by the lines. All 
material used for construction, as well as rolling 
stock and equipment imported into Chile, was to 
be exempt from custom duties. Late in the year 
it was announced that an American company had 
obtained a contract from the Chilean vern- 
ment to electrify 233 track miles of the State 
lines between Santiago and Valparaiso and Llay 
Llay and Los Andes. This project which had 
been under consideration for over 10 years in- 
volved an expenditure of $6,500,000, and called for 
completion of the work within two years. 

e Santiago-Valparaiso division was the most 
important in the State railway system, and it was 
estimated that electrification would result in an 
annual saving of more than 100,000 tons of coal, 
and would ee ee the handling of a 
greater volume of c over the line connecting 
the capital and the country’s chief port. 

It was pro _to supply electrical energy 
from five sub-stations between penuege and 
Valparaiso, having a total capacity of about 
60,000 horsepower. The 3000-volt direct current 
system will employed with overhead aaarat 
wires to furnish power to the locomotives, of whi 
there will be 59, ranging from 39 to 112 tons each. 
A concession was serpy ace ministeral decree on 
June 30 to the Nitrate Railways, a British com- 

serving the nitrate oficinas in northern 
Chile, for 50 more years of operation together 
with a 35 per cent increase in rates. is con- 
cession later was suspended pending the deter- 
mination of its legality. At the close of the 
year the Antofagasta-Bolivia railway was laying 
a double track in certain of its sections, and in 
other sections a third rail in order to admit of 
wide gauge traffic. _ " 

Derense. There is compulsory military serv- 
ice from’ the eighteenth to the i a year, 
inclusive. The total strength of the Chilean army 
in 1920 was 1996 officers and 21,180 men. The 
principal vessels of the Chilean fleet were: The 
Almirante Latorre, a dreadnought with a displace- 
ment of 28,000 tons; the Capitan Prat, a pre- 
dreadnought; and the two armoured cruisers, 
the Esmeralda and the O'Higgins. See Navau 
PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power ia in the 
president assisted by a council of state and a 
eae divided into six departments; ~ 
egislative power in a congress consisting of a 
senate of 37 members elected by popular vote by 
provinces for six years, and a chamber of deputies 
of 118 members elected directly by departments 
for three years. President in 1921, Senhor Don 
Arturo Alessandri, who assumed office, Dec. 23, 
1920. 

History. Congress opened, June 1. President 
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Alessandri in his address referred especially to the 
long-standing boundary dispute between Chile 
and Peru in respect to Tacna and Arica and 
proposed that a plebiscite should determine 
whether these districts should remain ean 
or become Peruvian. In respect to bo 

questions affecting any of the nations on the 
west coast, he proposed a conference of repre- 
sentatives from Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru. domestic measures the following were 
proposed by him: The creation of the office of vice- 
president; separation of urch and state; 
woman suffrage; state control of the nitrate in- 
dustry; reorganization of the foreign office. 

WITH Peru. On June 1 the question 
of Tacna-Arica was again rai in connection 
with the plebiscite, and the subject was still 
under debate at the close of the year. It was 
referred to the League of Nations and the Geneva 
Assembly took up its discussion in September. 
Bolivia whose interests were involved on account 
of her desire to secure a portion of the sea coast 
was inclined on the side of Peru. The subject 
was referred to a committee of neutrals. On 
December 20 Chile 
plebiscite. On Decem 
ment acce 


uested Peru to consent to a 
26 the Chilean Govern- 
Peru’s proposal that the two 
countries should send ministers to the United 
States to confer with the State Department with 
&@ view to an arra ent for the settlement of 
the dispute between Chile and Peru. On ber 
30 it was learned that the Chilean Government 
had concluded that a further exchange of views 
between Chile and Peru was useless. Several 
notes had passed between the two governments, 
and the response of the Peruvian Government to 
Chile’s last note having been unsatisfactory, the 
negotiations were broken off. According to the 
Chilean point of view responsibility for this 
rested on Peru. It was charged that Peru stood 
in the way of the only means of settling the 
dispute, namely, a plebiscite. Chilean authori- 
ties said the Government would not accept a 
revision of the treaty of Ancon, but that it was 
ready to arbitrate differences of opinioa in respect 
to the conditions of the plebiscite. The Peruvian 
Government according to Chile was unwilling to 
stand by the article of the treaty which provided 
for the plebiscite under certain conditions, but 
hoped to revise the treaty itself. For thirty years 
Chile had been endeavoring to agree on & basis 
for the plebiscite with Peru. Peru was proposing 
to submit the dispute to arbitration. ile was 
willing to submit the basis of the plebiscite to 
arbitration, but the Government of Peru wished 
the entire treaty to be submitted and the entire 
Pacific question to be raised. The Bolivian 
Government had also taken a hand in the affair on 
the ground that the matter to be arbitrated was 
the Pacific question. Bolivia ho to secure a 
rt on the Pacific as the result of the arbitration. 
livia had no concern in the matter according 
to the Chilean point of view, since the provinces 
were almost exclusively occupied by Chileans 
and Peruvians. The Chilean Government claimed 
30,000 Chileans as against only 7000 Peruvians 
in the disputed provinces. For the antecedents 
of this question, see preceding Year Books. 
EcoNoMIc NDITIONS. The nitrate and 
copper industries suffered as a result of Iack of 
labor; while there were sales abroad of foreign 
stocks of nitrate, sales in Chile had not been 
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resumed. The Government policy of road-building 
met with a check, the funds having been ex- 
hausted and the Government d that it had 
no intention of inning any new public works. 
Measures of economy in the Government’s— 

nances were being carried in view of the increasing 
deficit and taxation and a loan were under dis- 
cussion toward the close of the year. The electri- 
fication of the central section of the Chilean state 
railway was provided for by a contract with an 
American company, amounting to some seven 
million dollars. Reports of extensive deals in 
nitrates with Germany were published in 1921. 


CHINA. A Far Eastern state under a republi-- The | 


can form of government, since Feb. 12, 1912, 
situated in the eastern part of Asia on the Pacific 
ocean. Capital, Peking. 
AREA AND PopuLaTiIon. China proper contains 
eighteen provinces. Besides this the territory 
also includes the so-called New Dominion of 
Sinki or Hsinchiang, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Tibet; but over Tibet and Inner Mongolia 
only loose authority is exercised, while Outer 
Mo lia was recognized as self verning in 
October, 1912. See these titles and see also the 


Year Boox of 1917 forasummary of changesafter th 


1897. No later figures were available than those 
are given in the p ing YEAR K. The area 
including all the divisions above named is esti- 
mated at 3,913,560 square miles. The estimates 
of total population vary from 300,000,000 to 
430,000,000, the estimate commonly taken being 
that of the former American Minister at Peking, 

r. ckhill, who placed the population ex- 
clusive of Tibet and Mongolia, at 325,000,000. 
British estimates place it at a lower fi namely, 
at 320,650,000, while one of the higher estimates 
is that of the Chinese Maritime Customs which 
place it at 439,405,000 including Manchuria, 
which has been Placed at 19,290,000. Peking has 
& population of more than 1,000,000 amas 3 
about 2000 foreigners. The principal ports wit 
8 population of over 500,000 in 1918 are: Hankow, 
1,443,950; Shanghai, 1,000,000; Canton, 900,000; 
Tientsin, 800,000; Hangchow, 684,137; Ninpo, 
670,000; Foochow, 624,000; Changsha, 535,800; 
Soochow, 500,000. 

SHantuna. The province of Shant which 
early in the war was occupied by the 
who drove out the has an area of about 
55,970 s miles, with a native population of 
about 20,810,000. The railway system has a 
mileage of only 245. According to Japanese 
assertions, the Japanese numbered only 22,000 
which would be reduced by about 4000 when the 
Japanese troops were withdrawn from the rail- 
way. Shantung has been ever since the opening 
of the Peace Conference the subject of acrimoni- 
ous discussion, owing to the conflicting claims of 
China and Japan, and it was prominently before 
the public all through the year, and one of the 
leading questions before the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Washi n. See preceding YEAR Boox 
and article on War or THE Nations in the 
present volume. 

GION AND EpucaTion. There are three 
forms of native religion: Confucianism, Taoi 


ae ir ae _but Mohammedans are foun 
in the provinces, being most numerous in 
Kansu, i ingkiang, and Yiinnan. The 


, 5 
total number of Mohammedans has been 
mated at from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000. 
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majority of the people are Buddhists. No com- 
plete figures for education were available but the 
number of schools and scholars has been reported 
latterly as increasing. In 1918-19 the number of 
schools was placed at 134,000 with 5,500,000 pu- 
pils, these representing only the schools in which 
modern education is adopted. There is a uni- 
versity at Peking, established in 1898 by the 
government and reorganized in 1917. 
Propucrion. The main interests are agri- 
cultural and the holdings are for the most part 
small. Methods of farming are primitive and 
tend to intensive rather than extensive culture. 
i crops are wheat, barley, corn, 
millet, and other cereals, peas and beans, rice, 
cotton, sugar, and silk. Fruit-growing is ex- 
tensively carried on and a great variety of fruit 
is raised. Of late years cotton and woolen mills 
have increased and silk-weaving has posh pas 
Coal abounds in most of the provinces as well aa 
in Manchuria and the resources of China in that 
respect are considered the most important in 
the world. Iron ore is also abundant, the annual 
production being about 469,000 tons. The 
deposits at Tayeh near Hankow are classed amo 
e richest in the world. Petroleum is work 
on the Upper Yangtse and in the province of 
Chensi. pper is plentiful, Yinnan being re- 
uted among the richest copper fields in the world. 
ere is an extensive mining of tin which is the 
chief mineral export. er mineral products 
produced in considerable quantities are anti- 
mony, gold, silver, and lead. The annual con- 
sumption and production of coal was placed at 
23,000,000 net tons in 1919 and the exports and 
imports each at 1,500,000. In the north, coal is 
exported and in the south imported. Over half 
of the total output comes from native mines 
worked by native methods and is used for do- 
mestic purposes. Nearly all of the coal used for 
industrial p ses is produ from a small 
number of mines worked by modern methods. 
The annual production of tobacco in China, 
ere arene ar iry is estimated between 
300,000, and 500,000,000 pounds, with an 
average yield of 1000 pounds per acre. 
Commerce. In 1919 the foreign trade was as 
follows: Imports, 679,529,544 ikwan taels; 
rts, 663,341,274 Haikwan taels; total, 
1,342,870,818 Haikwan taels. Complete 
for 1920 were not available but the following 
information was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and mestic Commerce: 
In 1920, Chinese imports amounted to 762,250,230 
Haikwan taels, as compared with 646,997,681 in 
1919 and America’s share in 1920 was 143,199,000 
as compared with 110,237,000 in 1919. e 
increase was significant in view of the disturb- 
ances in internal affairs and the commercial de- 
pression throughout the world. The chief com- 
modities among the 1920 imports were cottons 
and cotton manufactures. In metals the largest 
imports were iron and steel bars, tin plates, and 
iron and steel sheets and plates. Other imports 
of importance were kerosene, sugar, machinery 
rettes, raw cotton, indigo, dyes, fish an 
products, paper, and tobacco. No complete 
figures for the trade of 1920 were available. But 
the following information in respect to the com- 
merce of the treaty ports in that year was supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 
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The total value of foreign goods imported into 
anghai in 1920 reached 390,154,115 Haikwan 
taels, of which amount 383,917,526 Haikwan taels 
worth was imported from foreign countries and 
6,236,589 Haikwan taels worth was imported from 
Chinese ports. About 15,234,376 Hatkwan taels 
worth of goods were reéxported to foreign countries 
and Hongkong, and 150,367,051 taels worth to 
Chinese ports (chiefly to northern and Yangtze 
ports), 90 that the net total of foreign imports were 
224,552,688 Haikwan taels. The net foreign im- 
ports were over 100,000,000 Haikwan taels in ad- 
vance of 1919 and over 135,000,000 more than 
1917. The total exports of local origin in 1920 
amounted to 232,664,201 Haikwan taels as com- 
pared with 140,119,734 Haikwan taels in 1917, 
175,089,475 Haikwan taels in 1918, and 237,721,719 
in 1919. The net value of the trade of the port 
(4. e., foreign and Chinese imports less reéxports, 
and Chinese exports of local origin) for the past 
four years has been as follows: 1917, 276,411,418 
Haikwan taels; 1918, 323,998,501 Haikwan taels; 
1919, 410,748,767 Haikwan taels; and 1920, 
§11,915,033 Haikwan taels. These figures showed a 
remarkable return of Shanghai’s trade, for durin 
1920 the markets were surfeited as a result o 
injudicious and speculative buying abroad, and 
Shanghai was also suffering from the world de- 
ression. There were, moreover, the disastrous 
all in silver and the famine. 

According to the Commissioner of Customs at 
Newchang the net value of the trade of that port 
passing through the Maritime Customs in 1920 was 
46,129,768 Haikwan taels, exceeding that of the 
previous year by 4,788,482 Haikwan taels. The 
revenue collection for 1920 amounted to 729,945 
Haikwan taels, a decrease of 17,582 taels compared 
with 1919. The net value of foreign imports was 
15,635,628 Haikwan taels, a gain of 4,315,270 
Haikwan taels as compared with 1919. The value 
of Chinese peau exported abroad declined by 
7,253,000 Haikwan taels, compared with the 
figures for 1919. Native exports coastwise, how- 
ever, increased in value by about 3,000,000 Haik- 
wan taels, owing to the brisk demand for Chinese 
ginseng, beans, and bean cake from the southern 

rts. The value of Chinese imports advanced 
rom 11,795,479 Haikwan taels in 1919 to 16,499,- 
596 Haikwan taels. The value of transit trade 
inward, which totaled 3,000,000 Haikwan taels, 
shows an increase of some 50 per cent over the 
figures for 1919, and the transit dues collected 
cue the year advanced by about 1472 Haikwan 
tae 


In 1920 the net value of trade of Antung was 
63,071,523 Haikwan taels. The entrances and 
clearances of steamers and launches aggregated 
359,862 tons, and of sailing vessels, 11,692 tons, 
showing a d aggregate of 371,554 tons. This 
was the highest tonnage age yet recorded, although the 
actual number of v was the smallest since 
1917. The gross value of imports of foreign goods 
during 1920 was 35,111,440 Haikwan taels com- 
pared with 32,780,273 in 1919. Of these imports 
26,255,905 were destined for the interior, leaving 
8,855,535 Haikwan taels to represent local con- 
sumption. The value of foreign goods reéxported 
amounted to 945,506 Haikwan , making the 
net importation 34,165,934 Haikwan taels. All 
except 20,477 of the reéxports were to foreign 
countries. Native products exported amounted 
to 25,118,566 Haikwan taels, a reduction of 317,870 
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Haikwan taels from the 1919 figures. The value of 
shipments from the interior passing through 
Antung by rail for Chosen and Japan was 5,644,205 
Haikwan taels, leaving a balance of 19,474,361 
Haikwan taels to represent the value of local ex- 
sighs Chinese , chiefly from Chefoo and 

hanghai, arrived valued at 3,876,932 Haikwan 
taels, of which 89,909 Haikwan taels were reéx- 
ported; the net import was accordingly 3,787,023 

aikwan taels in comparison with 3,952,950 
Haikwan taels during 1919. 

The net value of the trade of Nanking for 1920 
reached 53,323,696 Haikwan taels, which exceeds 
the total of the previous record year, 1919, by 
9,176,605 and that of 1918 by 30,327,930 Haikwan 
taels. In the revenue branch, duty was paid under 
seven flags, the largest portion falling to the 
British, amounting to 454,682 Haikwan_ taels; 
Chinese, 156,773; Japanese, 21,243; American, 
67,286; and others, 678 Haikwan taels. The total 
tonnage exceeded the record tonnage of the pre- 
vious year by 300,722 tons, while 434 ocean-going 
steamers of 610,312 tons, entered and cleared, 
against 326, of 290,766 tons, in 1919. Imports 
were: Foreign, 4,411,399 Haikwan taels; Chinese, 
17,452,783 Haikwan taels, a total advance of 4,500,- 
000 over 1919 and almost twice the total of 1918. 
Exports showed similar increases, the total value 
being 25,022,045 Haikwan taels. 

With a total revenue of 174,364,164 Haikwan 
taels Hangchow continues the steady decline in 
the amount collected in dues and duties since 1911, 
when revenue amounted to 553,984,672 Haikwan 
taels, though this does not reflect any decrease in 
the volume of trade of the port, which has re- 
mained remarkably steady. The total shipping 
entered and cleared in 1920 amounted to 4628 craft 
of all kinds, totaling 228,027 tons. The value of 
foreign imports arriving direct at Hangchow was 
78,173 Haikwan taels, which was less than half of 
the 1919 total, while the amount imported from 
Chinese ports rose by 1,080,000 Haikwan taels 
to 5,590,000 Haikwan taels. Chinese exports 
amounted to about 10,252,000 Haikwan taels. 

The record year of 1919 for Kiukiang was sur- 

assed by a trade of a net value of 48,416,293 
Fraikwa n taels in 1920. The rise in sterling ex- 
change placed Japanese lower priced goods in a 
better position than those from Great Britain and 
America, and the boycott, which at the beginning 
of the year was slackening, died out entirely. The 
total Maritime Customs collection for 1920 was 
670,792 Haikwan taels. The value of Sa ponds 
imported showed an increase of 3,592,536 Haikwan 
taels or a ratio of over 35 per cent. The total value 
of exports showed a slight decrease as compared 
with 1919, the 1920 figures being 24,205,785 
Haikwan taels. 

Sarppinc. During 1919, 209,754 vessels of 
95,725,935 tons entered and cleared Chinese ports. 
Of these 4333 of 2,569,887 tons were American; 
36,074 of 36,284,312, British; 471 of 414,161, 
French; 298 of 53,142, Italian; 27,182 of 27,532,- 
449, Japanese; 2803 of 708,474, Russian; 128,575, 
of 27,089,762, Chinese. During the year 1920 the 
vessels entering and clearing from Chinese ports 
numbered 210,609 of 104,266,695 tons. The 
following were the percentages of tonnage under 
the various flags: British, 38.67; Japanese, 27.04; 
Chinese, 26.52; United States, 4.52; all other 


countries, 3.25. 
Rattways. According to the latest available 
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npuree there were open for traffic at the beginning 
of 1921 about miles in China including 
1875 miles in Manchuria and there were at that 
time about 2000 miles under construction. The 
following information in hg oa to railways is 
taken from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921: 
Principal railways in China, beginning with the 
north: (1) South Manchurian Railway, from 
un to Dairen, 814 miles; (2) Peking- 
Mukden line, from Mukden to Peking, 632 miles; 
(3) Peking-Siuyuan Railway, from Peking to 
a Tatung Fu, and Fengchen; (4) Peking- 
ow Railway, Peking to ow, 755 miles; 
(5) Bien-Loh Railwa (in Honan province), from 
Kai-fung Fu to Loh Yang, 125 miles; (6) Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway, from Shanghai to Nanking, 200 
miles; (7) Tientsin-Pukow Railway, from Tientsin 
to Pukow, on the Yangtse river, opposite Nanking, 
627 miles; (8) Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Rail: 
way, from Shanghai to Hangchow, 150 miles; 
(9) Canton-Hankow Railway, from Hankow to 
Canton, 700 miles; and (10) the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, also known as the Siberian Railway. 

Railway construction work in China in 1921 was 
more active than at any time since it was broken 
off by the war in 1916. A notable accomplishment 
was the completion of the section from ee 
to Suiyuan, on the Mongolian border, and the 
beginning of a further extension to Paotow, on 
the Yellow river. Another important undertaking 

was a branch line of 80 miles extending from 
Chinchow on the Peking-Mukden to Chaoyang, a 
mining region. 

The Japanese were engaged in extending the 
rg saaeranine pen iaaneayion to Taonan. The Ministry 
of Communications constructed the earthwork of a 
line from Shihchiachuang, the junction of the 
Cheng-tai and the Peking-Hankow railways, to 
Tsangchow on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, to- 
gether with the earthwork and culverts of a branch 
to the Shantung Railway, extending from Weihsien 
to Cheefoo via Lungkow using {amine sufferers for 
laborers, and charging their effort to various 

way revenues. 

One important development of the year was the 
announcement that the Chinese Standardization 
Commission, appointed to fix permanent standards 
for rolling stock and materials throughout the 
whole government railway system of China, had 
agreed on the standards for rails and fastenings; 
sleepers or ties, both ordinary and for bedi og cuts 
and fills; formation and ballastin g; tunnels; clear- 
ance and minimum structure gauges. Specifications 
for bridge steel were also accepted. In rolling 
stock, standard designs were adopted for heavy 
locomotives—the Pacific type for passenger and 
the ‘“‘ Mikado” for freight service—with certain 
alterations to conform to the views of the locomo- 
tive superintendents of the various Chinese govern- 
ment railways. For freight and passenger cars 
agreement was also reached on standard designs 
for wheels, axles, trucks, bodies, frames, couplers 
and so forth. Standards were also fixed for freight 
cars of a eats of 40-ton, 30-ton and 20-ton and 
of both steel and wood construction. 

Derense. According to the conscription law of 
Jan. 1, 1916, there were to be about 250,000 men 
but the number did not exceed 180,000. In the 
disorganization of the central power after the death 
of Yuan Shih-kai, the military governors of the 
province made themselves practically independent 
and recruited troops on their own account. i 
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greatly increased the military forces which were 
estimated in 1920 at a total of 1,500,000. There 
was agitation against this condition and a certain 
reduction of these forces was reported in 1920. 
The largest vessel at the beginning of 1921 was a 
protected cruiser of about 4300 tons. The navy of 
China is inconsiderable and the other vessels are of 
comparatively small tonnage. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive authority under 
the republican constitution is vested in a president 
and vice-president and the legislative authority in 
two houses, namely, the Senate of 264 members and 
the House of Representatives with 596. Presi- 
dent, at the beginning of 1921, Hsu-Shih-chang. 
Ministry after August 11, 1920: 

Premier, Chin Yun Peng ; Interior, Chang Chih- 
t’an; Foreign Affairs, . W. Yen; War, Chin 
Yun-P’eng; Navy, Sa Chen Ping; Finance, Chow 
Tse-ch’i; Education, Fan Yuan-lien; Justice, 
Tung K’ang; Communications, Yeh Kung-cho: 
Agriculture and Commerce, Wang Nai-ping. 

e southern province ref to recognize the 
Peking government and was constituted under a 
separate inistration with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as 
bap sei ae whose headquarters were at Canton. 

following paragraphs on History. 
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FINANCIAL Reuations. The new consortium 
loan described in the preceding YEAR Boox was 
not acceptable to the Peking government in 
spite of its financial embarrassment. This was 
manifest when the details were made known to 
the government on February 1. Among the 
people it was believed that the acceptance of the 
consortium would be followed by the interference 
of foreign Powers in China’s affairs, and among 
the Nationalists it was believed that acceptance 
of its terms would involve a foreign supervision 
of Chinese expenditures, incompatible with the 
dignity of China. Among the bankers there was 
opposition from the point of view of their own 
interests, and in South China the party of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen strongly opposed foreign financial 
interference and said that funds supplied by 
foreign Powers to aid the Peking government 
den be used to inflict further oppression on the 
people. 

Treaty Wira Germany. On May 21 the 
government signed a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with Germany whereby the latter gave up 
its extra-territorial jurisdiction in China and 
certain principles o tee and reciprocity 
were agreed upon by each. e following points 
may be mentioned: Chinese property in Germany 
was to be returned upon the ratification of the 
agreement; the German government agreed to 
assist Chinese students in Germany; the Chinese 
government promised full protection to German 
residents and the trial of cases involving Germans 
in modern courts and according to modern codes. 

THe Canton REPUBLIC. The new republic 
in the south continued hostile to the Peking 
authorities throughout the year as was illustrated 
in a manifesto issued by the president, Dr. Suan 
Yat-sen, September 5, in which he accused the 
Peking government of subservience to Japanese 
influence and blamed it for consenting to the 
twenty-one demands of Japan, saying that this 
concession and the secret agreements between 
the two governments would prevent any settle- 
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ment of the Far Eastern questions. On October 
12 the ton government d war on the 
militarists of Peking, and it was reported that the 
president, himself, was in command of the offen- 
sive which would strike at Peking through the 
province of Kwangsi. 

CHINA AND JAPAN. Friction with Japan 
continued early in the year, the Chinese govern- 
ment endeavoring to make Japan withdraw the 
troops that had been sent to Huchun for the 
alleged purpose of protecting, apenas interests, 
and in the latter part of the Japanese 
government agreed that the troops should be 
withdrawn on April 1. No arrangement was 
reached in respect to Shantung and the Chinese 
government refused to treat with ss es on the 
subject. Among the people the boycott of 
Japanese goods continued. There was fighting 
in February in Outer Mongolia, where in February 
a force made up of Mongolians, Japanese, and 
White Russians, under General Ungern, an as- 
sociate of General Semenov drove out the Chinese 

ison at the Mongolian capital, Urga, and on 
Feb 25, Ungern was crowned king of the 
inde ent state of Mongolia. For account o 
the issues between China and Japan, see War oF 
THE NATIONS. 

GOVERNMENT Crisis. On December 19 it 
waa learned at Washington that the entire Chinese 
cabinet had resigned and that important changes 
were likely to result. The military governor of 
Manchuria, General Chang Tso-lin, returning 
to Peking set out to enforce a pro e in- 
volving, first, the 
President and the selection of a new one. 
was to be followed by the choice of a Prime 
Minister, who possessed the confidence of the 
native and foreign elements, and by the develop- 
ments of a plan for uniting the country. The 
programme involved the acceptance of the 
consortium with Chinese participation. The Man- 
churian general who had been in command of the 
three Manchurian provinces with headquarters 
at Mukden, arrived in Peking, December 13. 
For some time past it had been believed that the 
present government had merely the form of 
authority without any real power. The success 
of the new pro e was dependent on the 
support of certain of the great mili author- 
ities who were in actual control of nothern 

ina. A new cabinet was announced comprising 
representatives from the different groups. The 
Prime Minister was Li Saish-yi who was one 
of the best known financiers of the country and 
was believed to have the controlling influence 
over the Chinese banking policy. His new cab- 
inet assumed office, December 25. Its other 
members were as follows: Foreign Affairs, W. 
Yen; Finance, Coane Hu Vice; War, Pao Kwoi- 
Ching; Navy, Li Ting-Haing; Communications, 
Leh Kung-hui; Commerce, Chi Yao-shan; Interior 
Kao Ling-wei; Education, Huang Yen-pei. f 
these, the ministers of foreign affairs and the 
navy been members of the former cabinet. 
The Prime Minister was regarded as one of the 
wealthiest and most influential financiers in 

ina, and his appointment was approved as 
likely to improve the chaotic financial situation. 
He eady served in the government as 
chief of the de 
1907. He had 
acting director of the Chinese 


ent of communications in 
o been director of railways, and 
Imperial Posts. 
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resignation of the present A and 
This Clark, in his annual message, outlined the Christian 
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Sane the late war he was for a time director- 
eneral of the customs administration, and 
i eral of the bureau of taxes. 

CHOSEN. See Korea. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Umitep Socrrr 
or. Founded in 1881. This is an interdenomi- 
national society of young people whose p 
is the training of converts for church member- 
ship and church work. Its activities are divided 
into four classes: Junior, Intermediate, Senior 
societies, and Alumni Councils. In 1921 there 
were 67,099 societies, of which 9238 were organized 
in the two years. Of the total, 40,408 are 
in the United States, 4090 in Canada, 22,507 in 
ag countries, 65 are so-called floating societies, 
and 29 army societies. Statistics show the follow- 
ing enrollment in the various groups: Comrades 
of the Quiet Hour, who devote a definite time to 
prayer and meditation each day, numbered 199,- 
828; the Tenth Legion, whose members give one 
tenth of their incomes to ag pre work, had a 
membership of 59,481; Life Work Recruits, or 
young people who are ready to give themselves 
to full-time Christian service, 6080; and Christian 


f Endeavor Experts, who have successfully passed 


an examination in Christian Endeavor principles 
and methods, 31,641. 

The Sixth World’s and Twenty-eighth Inter- 
national Convention of the society was held in 
New York City, July 6 to 11. Sixteen thousand 
delegates were present from all parts of the United 
States as well as from Burma, Canada, China, 
South Africa, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Armenia, 
l Finland. The president, Francis E. 


Endeavor Foursquare Campaign which was to 
be the programme for the society in 1921-22. It 
aim toward in membership and 
graded endeavor work among the Junior, Inter- 
mediate, and Senior societies. The second aim 
was increased service to the pastor and the church. 
The third related to the four spheres of action 
and urged the principle of pe en in the church, 
the home, the community, and the world. The 
fourth referred to the methods followed by 
Christian Endeavor meetings, committees, unions, 
and personal stewardship of time, personality 
and thought. During the convention addresses 
were delivered by prominent leaders of the move- 
ment and several denominational rallies held. 
In a citizenship at ipa the delegates 
marched in New York in a long, impressive 
parade. 
Steady progress was reported to have been 
made by the society in foreign lands. Christian 


Endeavor in E d, like other countries, suf- 
fered tly during the war; since then, however 
there been a marked revival of interest and 
activity. Pro in Germany has been gratify- 


ing; societies there now number 1020, with about 
32,000 members. The war and Bolshevism 
caused serious setbacks to the work in Hungary; 
in 1921 the work was going forward rapidly. 
Under the direction of field secretaries from 

l d nineteen societies were established in 
Esthonia. In Finland also the work has been 
flourishing. A firm foothold has been gained 
in Africa. There are more than 2000 societies 
in India and more than 1200 in China. In 110 
societies in Brazil there are 3673 members. Twenty 
employed ‘field secretaries conduct the work in 
the United States through the State unions. 
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The treasurer’s report showed 1921 to have 
been the best financially since the founding of 


the society. Receipts from all sources totaled 
$66,119.19. The increase is attributed chiefly to 
the ical crusade of 1920 and the increase 


of business in the publishing department. The 
assets of the corporation amount to $455,383.45 
and liabilities, $222,840.41. 

The Alumni Fellowship in 1921 numbered 234. 
The Christian Endeavor World is the official organ. 
The officers in 1921 were: Rev. Francis E. Clark, 

D., president; Daniel A. Poling, LL.D., 
associate vice-president; Edward P. Gates, gen- 
eral secretary; Alvin J. Shartle, treasurer and 
publication manager; Rev. Robert P. Anderson, 
editorial secretary; and Ira Landrith, LL.D. 
extension secretary. Headquarters are maintained 
at Mt. Vernon and Joy Streets, Boston, Mass. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. The most important 
event in 1921 for this denomination was the 
decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of Masea- 
chusetts, handed down on November 23, which 
established the le Mage SM of the unique 
organization given by Mrs. Eddy to the Mother 
Church of Christian Science, The First Church of 

ist, Scientist, in Boston, and restored to the 
Church its control of the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, the control of which had been 
contested by its trustees. The controversy was 
one of long standing and centred around thé 
question of whether the Christian Science Board 
of Directors, which has supervision over the 
affairs of the Church, or the Board of Trustees of 
the Publishing Society should have final say as 
to the policies of the publications.. In 1918 the 
trustees to insist on conducting the Pub- 
lishing Society as an independent institution 
separate from the Church. In 1919 they a 
suit for the purpose of maintaining that poston 
Previously the Publishing Society had re- 

ed as an auxiliary to the Church and subject 
to the control of its executive board. Such a 
controv: was of peculiar importance to the 
denomination by reason of the extent to which it 
relies on the writings of Mrs. Eddy and on periodi- 
eal publications for supplying the teachings of 
Christian Science to its adherents and other people 
in - On final appeal the court handed 
down a decision favorable in ts to the 
Church. The decision had its immediate reaction 


off in its circulation. The o 
of the Christi Science Publishing Society 
resigned and a new board was epponied as 

atton, and 


usuall B 
have been 


Geneva, Amsterdam, and Copenhagen, and the 
growth of the denomination been gratifying 
in A ia, England, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 


and Italy. Since the removal of the ban by the 

government, Christian Science under the 
new régime has become well established in Ger- 
many. A Board of Lectureship arr the 
delivery of lectures on the denomination through- 
out the year: a great number of these lectures were 
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delivered in 1921; the attendance is reported to 
have been unusually large. 

In addition to publishing the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Publishing Society in Boston, 
issues the Christian Science Sentinel, Christian 
Science Journal, Christian Science Quarterly, and 
many other pamphlets on various phases of 

istian. Science. 

CHRISTIANS. This denomination holds a 
convention every four years; the last was in 1919. 
Statistics for 1921 showed 98,075 communicants, 
1094 churches and 987 ministers. Figures for 
the Sunday Schools and pupils in 1921 were not 
available; in 1919, however, there were 963 
Sunday Schools with 76,055 pupils. The head- 
quarters of the denomination are at the Chris- 
tian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. The 
church is now divided into five territorial con- 
ventions: New England, Southern, Metropolitan, 
Midwestern, and Western Conventions. Each 
State has its State association and the terntory 
within each State has its several district confer- 
ences. There were no unusual or spectacular 
accomplishments during 1921, yet it was marked 
by a quiet, sturdy growth, which has added to 
its strength at many points. 

By a system of institutes throughout the 
country in connection with the Forward Move- 
ment of the denomination the life of the church 
has been greatly stimulated and brought into a 
closer unity the various sections. Toward the 
goal of $1,000,000, $800,000 have already been 
pledged, of which $80,000 has been turned into 
the channels of the church during the year. 
The work of the Home Mission Department was 
gratifying; several centres became self-supporting 
and special assistance by loans for parsonage 
erection were given to important points. Its 
programme was two fold: The Americaniza- 
tion work in New England and the Logging- 
Camp Evangelism of the Pacific coast. The 
year in Foreign Missions witnessed the com- 

letion of plans and funds and the purchasing of 
lots for buildings of the Night School and Mission 
Home in Tokyo, Japan. Sites were also pur- 
chased for erection of church edifices at several 
other points. New fields were opened and statis- 
tics of the Japan work showed creditable increases 
for the year. An enlarged programme covering & 
15-year period was inaugurated for the Porto 
Rican work. Enrollments in the colleges of the 
church were larger than ever before, also men 
in pursuit of seminary and university education. 
There were 241 enrolled in the e Recruit 
Volunteers of the church in 1921. The net in- 
crease of membership in the year amounted to 
9.91 per cent. There was increased interest in 
Sunday School work also; the membership is now 
about 100,000 pupils.) The volume of tract 
literature issued by the church exceeded all 
previous years in quantity and quality. Summer 
rial ied of Religious Education were hel 


Ohio, Winona Lake, Ind.; Meron, 
Mo. The year marked the dedication of a Chris- 
tian Temple at Winona Lake, Ind., which 
was to be a rallying point for the Midwestern 
constituency of the denomination. During the 
year four general workers were added to the staff 
of field representatives: One for the Forward 
Movement; one for the Sunday School Depart- 
ment; one for the Home Mission Board; and 
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one for Religious Education and Young People’s 
work in the South. Church building had begun to 
revive and plans were under way at several points 
for the erection of new church buildings. Not- 
withstanding a general financial depression the 
Convention Secretary’s office received a larger 
number of remittances than in the preceding 
year, and receipts increased 46 per cent over 1920. 
e general receipts for the Home Mission 
Department were also larger than last year. 

e official organ of the denomination is the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. The Department of 
Missions issues the Christian Missionary. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND. An island in the 
Indian ocean annexed to the settlement of 
Singapore in 1900, lying two hundred miles to the 
southwest of Java; area, about 43 square miles; 
population in 1918, 2281. It is known for its 
extensive deposits of phosphate of lime, in the 
pli of which most of the inhabitants are 
engaged, and which constitutes almost the sole 
source of the island’s wealth. The exports of 


phosphate of lime in 1919 were 68,621 tons. The 
tonnage of ships entered and cleared in that year 


was 81,197. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
FEDERAL CounciL oF. See FEDERAL CoUNCIL 
oF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 

CHURCHILL, Lavy Ranpo.irx. Widow of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, died suddenly as the 
result of a fall in London, June 29. She was an 
American by birth, being the daughter of Leonard 
Jerome of New York, born in 1854. Many years 
of her girlhood were passed abroad and she was 
in Paris on the approach of the siege of 1870 but 
escaped in the last train. She served with her 
husband, Lord Randolph Churchill, whom she 
married in 1874, in his many political and social 
interests, but was especially known as a social 
leader. She aided Lord Randolph by her activities 
in the Primrose League and she exerted a strong 
influence on her son, Winston Churchill. i 
the Boer War she raised money in the Unit 
States for the equipment of the Matne as a hospital 
ship and was the head of the executive that 
directed its operations. Her literary interests 
were extensive and she founded, owned, and 
edited the Anglo Saxon Review. She wrote a 
volume of Reminiscences (1908) and of essays, 
_ Small Talks on Great Subjects (1916), and she 
tried her hand at the drama. Five years after 
the death of Lord Randolph Churchill she married 
Mr. George Cornwallis West from whom she was 
divorced in 1913. In 1918 she married Mr. 
Montague Porch. By Lord Randolph Churchill 
she had two sons, Mr. Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill and Mr. John Spencer Churchill. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
CHURCH OF. 

CHURCH OF GOD. See ADVENTISTS. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. See 
NEw JERUSALEM, CHURCH OF. 

CINCINNATI, University or. A _ co-educa- 
tional and municipal institution situated in 
Cincinnati; founded in 1871. In the autumn 
regular session there were enrolled 3956 students 
of whom 1832 were in the Liberal Arts College; 
971 in the Engineering College; 359 in Teacher's 
College; 228 in the Medical College; and 145 in 
the Graduate School. In the summer session of 
1921 the enrollment was 934 students. The 
faculty numbered 383. Besides the departments 


See ENGLAND, 
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above mentioned there are an evening Commerce 
College, a College of Law, and a nursing and 
health department. The endowment was given 
at $4,120,352 and the income (1920) at $1,300,590. 
The library contained 96,607 volumes. In the 
course of the year a department of leather re- 
search was added. Among the gifts received 
were included a gift to create a professorship io 
surgical anatomy and a gift to establish a scholar 
ship. President, Frederick Charles Hicks. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Novelties. 

CITY GOVERNMENT. See Momicipau Gov- 


RNMENT. ~ 
CITY MANAGER PLAN. See MonliciPaL 


GOVERNMENT. 

CITY PLANNING. Both interest and achieve- 
ment continued active in this field as is witnessed 
by additional state legislation authorizing city 
planning and zoning, the creation of additional 
city plan commissions and of commissions whose 

wers are confined to zoning alone; progress in 
ormulating new city plans and in execution of 
those already adopted; publicity and educational 
work directed both to the general public and 
to specialists; and most notably of all in the large 
number of zoning plans and ordinances adopted 
or got under way. In England unemployment 
relief work was coupled with improvement in the 
city plan with special reference to bettering major 
street plans by opening up dead ends and widening 
streets in order to afford both radial and circum- 
ferential or ring thoroughfares. Joint under- 
takings that were inter-municipal or interstate in 
scope were initiated or carried forward. Notable 
among these were popular votes creating Metro- 
politan or joint park districts, a continuation of 
studies of the Port of New York Authority under 
a treaty entered into by the States of New York 
and New Jersey; the béginning of the construction 
of a vehicular tunnel between New York City and 
Jersey City by commissions created by each of 
the two States concerned under the same general 
scheme of interstate codperation as has_ been 
followed for years by the Interstate Palisades 
Park Commission of the same two States; and the 
bringing to the contract stage of a part of the 
construction of the Philadelphia-Camden bridge 
over the Delaware river—another example of inter- 
state codperation. 

Using as a basis a bulletin entitled “ Municipal 
Accomplishment in City Planning,’ edited by 
Miss Theodora Kimball, librarian of the Harvard 
School of Landscape Architecture, Jacob L 
Crane, Jr., summarized various phases of cit, 
penning activity in Engineering News Reco 

pt. 29, 1921. It thus appears that the 15 
largest cities in the United States and 57 out of the 
100 largest had done something in the city plan- 
ning line up to the close of 1920. Of 113 cities 
where some city planning had been done, 62 had 
municipal plan commissions or something of that 
nature; but in many instances the work Rad been 
carried on by citizens’ committees or civic organ- 
izations. assachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Cal- 
ifornia lead in the number of city plan commissions 
established and in the amount of planning work 
actually undertaken; but it should be noted that 
Massachusetts has a state law compelling all cities 
and all “towns” of considerable size to establish 
plan commissions, while Pennsylvania some years 
ago enacted legislation that favored city planning. 
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Massachusetts now has a Division of Housing and 
Town Planning in the State Department of 
Public Welfare and Pennsylvania has a Division 
of City Planning and Municipal Engineering in 
its Department of Internal Affairs. ese appear 
to be the only two American States that have 
themselves taken up city planning work, although 
many have now authorized their municipalities 
to do so. Canada nearly, if not quite, all the 
provinces have established bureaus or divisions 
of city planning and the Dominion Government 
has aise carried on work of the sort through its 
Conservation Commission. Mr. Crane’s summary 
of Miss Kimball’s data shows further that of the 
cities in which some city planning work has been 
done, a landscape architect has been employed 
either alone or in conjunction with some other 
expert in 45 instances and an engineer in 32 cases 
and an architect in 18, while in 22 instances the 
title given has been ‘‘civic expert,’’ which coe 
means a specialist In city planning studies. In 
20 of the instances where engineers were employed, 
these were taken from the ae own department. 
Supplementing Miss Kimball’s data it may be 
stated that it 1s becoming more and more common 
for cities to train members of their engineering 
staffs to city planning work, or to engage an 
engineering specialist for that purpose where one 
is not already available within some city depart- 
ment. A later survey of city planning in the 
United States, also by Miss Kimball, appears 
in the National Municipal Review for January, 
1922, where there was so much to chronicle for 
1920-21 that the author was unable to do more 
to give references to various published 
reports. Miss Kimball states that more than 30 
American commonwealths now have laws relating 
to some phase of city planning; and that within 
the last year or two laws on city planning and 
zoning were enacted in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota, sas, Missouri, and Texas. 
ComMPoOSsITION OF CiTy PLANNING AND ZONING 
Commissions. In the New Municipal Programme 
of the National Municipal League it was recom- 
mended that city planning commissions should be 
composed of city officials and citizens, the former 
being in the majority. The City Planning Com- 
mission at Indianapolis, created in 1921, consists 
of nine members, of which five are citizens and 
four are city officials, the latter being the president 
of the Board of Park Commissioners and Public 
Works, a member of the City Council and the 
City Engineer. The new City Planning Com- 
mission of Columbus, Ohio, has the City Engineer 
and the Director of Public Service among its 
members and also as citizen members a professor 
of municipal engineering at the University of 
Ohio, the president of the Columbus Real Estate 
an architect and a newspaper publisher. 
At Baltimore the new Zoning Commission consists 
of the chief engineer of the city, the chief engineer 
of the Baltimore To phical Survey Com- 
mission, the ae building inspector and the 
president of the Roland Park Company and three 
other citizens. The Roland Park Company has 
done ponte pening work in connection with an 
extensive estate development. The Topo- 
praphical Survey Commission has been in existence 
or many years and its work has been largely of 
the city plaanin order. When the mayor a 
pointed the timore Zoning Commission he 
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announced that he ss ie later on to ask the 
Engineers Club of Baltimore, the Baltimore 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
and other organizations particularly interested in 
sons and ay planning to serve as members of 
an Advisory Zoning Commission. The Chicago 
Zoning Commission, appointed July 28 under 
an ordinance passed a year or so earlier, has 22 
members. It is headed by the City Commissioner 
of Buildings. Other city officials on the commis- 
sion are the Chairman of the Board of Local 
Improvements, the Commissioner of Health, the 

hairman of the Chicago City Plan Commission, 
the corporation counsel and eight aldermen. 
Among the citizen members of the commission are 
two engineers and one architect. A zoning 
specialist was chosen before the end of the year 
and several field parties set to work. As noted 
elsewhere in this article and in earlier ones in 
the INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, city planning has 
been taken up nationally in various countries of 
the world. Not until 1921 was it recognized in 
the United States—except in connection with the 
abe ee aes ke es operations during the war. 
n 1921 the United States Department of Com- 
merce established a Division of Building and 
Housing with John M. Dries as chief, and created 
& zoning commission to act in conjunction with 
Mr. Dries as follows: Louis A. Moses, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; J. Horace 
MacFarland, American Civic Association; Nelson 
P. Lewis, National City Planning Conference of 
the National Municipal League, and formerly 
chief engineer of the Board of Estimates in New 
York City; Lawrence Veiller, National Housing 
Association; and Morris owles, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburg, formerly connected with 
Federal] housing work; Edward M. Bassett, 
chairman of the late zoning commission of New 
York City and now counsel of the New York 
Zoning Committee, a private organization to aid 
in the enforcement of the zoning ordinance; 
Frederick Law Olmstead, president, Society of 
Landscape Architects; and John Ihlder, manager, 
Civic Development Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. This com- 
mittee had already held two meetings by the end 
of November and was engaged in the preparation 
of a digest of state and city legislation on zoning 
as a basis for pupeeeuons on the subject to be sent 
out by Secretary Hoover. 

CrtT1es THAT HavE ADOPTED OR ARE WORKING 
on ZOonING: A list of 44 cities that have already 
passed zoning ordinances and 75 more that were 
working on zoning, compiled by Charles B. Ball, 
chief sanitary inspector, Department of Health, 
Chicago, appea in the National Real Estate 
Journal of Nov. 7, 1921, and is reprinted herewith. 
Other cities have started work since that date 
and very likely some are que unintentionally 
omitted from the list. Of the 44 adoptions, 
Neenah, Wis., is credited with having been first, 
in 1915; New York City second, July 25, 1916, 
followed in October of the same year by Racine, 
Wis. There were only two adoptions in 1916, one 
in 1917, three in 1918, seven in 1919, while in 
1920 the number rose to fifteen and for the first 
ten months of 1921 there were already fourteen 
adoptions. The date of adoption for one city is 
not given, but it was probably 1921. In point 
of influence, both because of the ever-growing 
character of the study and the size and importance 
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of the city, New York City has led in soning. By 
States California and New Jersey lead in number 
of cities that have adopted zoning ordinances, 
each having twelve cities, and are followed by 
New York State with six adoptions. By zoning 
projects pending in 1921 assachusetts, New 
ersey, and Ohio lead with 15, 11, and 7 cities, 
respectively. By total action (ordinances adopted 
or pending in 1921) New Jersey leads with 23 
cities and is followed by Massachusetts with 16 
and California with 14. Beside the cities in the 
list of pending projects it is known that Worcester, 
Mass., took up zoning studies late in 1921. 


Waat Crry Zonina Is. Zoning is that part of 


city p ing that prescribes by city ordinance 
ed Verrre by maps or plans the uses to which 
nd and buildings may be put in various parts of a 


city, the height to which buildings may be carried 
and the percentage of the area of the lot which may 
be built upon. Practice shows that districting 
would be a better term than zoning and sometimes 
the terms use, height, and area districts are em- 
ployed. There is a considerable tendency for some 
of the districts to have a geographical relation to 
each other that might be properly put under 
the term “‘zone” since the business section, for 
Instance, is likely to be at the centre of the city and 
the residence district further out along radial lines, 
and there may be the same general relationship 
between the industrial and the residence districts. 
In large cities there may be main and minor 
business and industrial districts, each with its 
outlying residence districts. Resident districts are 
gener. subdivided, at least to the extent of 
single or single and two family and apartment or 
tenement house districts. Under “use” manu- 
facturing is generally excluded from business 
districts and it is common to divide the industrial 
or manufacturing districts into light and heavy, or 
tn accordance with the degree of noise and nuisance 
that may be created by the industries permitted. 
In the early days of zoning there were separate 
maps for at least three main classes of use, height, 
and area districts, but later, and particularly in the 
t year or two, it me common to make 
one map serve to show all three classes and even 
the sub-classes of districts by a skillful use of 
different symbols or shadings, combined where 
necessary with textual definitions. The use of a 
single map is a great convenience, although when 
the city is large in area or the district classification 
is complex several maps on a larger scale may be 
necessary. The use of the term ‘police power”’ 
as a at to zoning means the surrender of indi- 
vidual rights for the benefit of the general health 
and welfare of the community, without compensa- 
tion, differing in this latter respect from the exer- 
cise of eminent domain or condemnation, in which 
compensation is paid to the owner for property 
taken. The exercise of the police or community 
welfare power rather than the right of eminent 
domain the advantage of great flexibility and 
is far more practicable in various ways. Oo 
property by ee or eminent domain 
& very strong tendency to crystallization or 
fixedness of use since by this means the use of 
property in a given district could not be changed to 
meet c ing conditions without all the delay 
incident to condemnation pro ings and com- 
pensation to the property owners every time the 
‘use in @ given district was changed. The same 
would also apply to changes in height or area 
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districts. There is, however, a Minnesota statute 
that provides for a limited application of zoning by 
means of condemnation procedure. Zoning 
ordinances often provide for boards of appeal to 
settle disputed points and provision is usually 
made for changes in zoning or districting by the 
amendment of the ordinance, on petition of 
interested pee and after public notice and 
cele at n December, 1921, a session of the 
New York City Section of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers was given up to addresses and 
discussions on the benefits that have followed the 
adoption of the New York City zoning ordinance. 
The spit be repo in the 1922 Pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

Some Recent ZoniInG ORDINANCE PROVISIONS. 
The zoning ordinance for Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
described in the ordinance as ‘‘a residential suburb 
of the city of Cleveland having no steam railroads 
within its corporate limits and no industrial plants 
therein,” certified to the City Council by the City 
Planning and Zoning Commission June 6, 1921, and 
adopted by the City Council August 2, 1921, pro- 
vides for five use, three height, and four area 
districts, as follows: Single family, two family, 
apartment house, local retail and commercial use 
district; two and a half stories, four stories, and 
100-foot height districts; and area districts having 
respectively an allowance of 5000 sq. ft., 2500, 1250, 
and 625 sq. ft. per family—thia being a variation 
from the more usual provision establishing the 
percentage of the area of the lot that may be built 
upon in these area districts. The abbreviations 

, H, and A are used on the map for use, height, 
and area districts respectively with sub-numerals 
1, 2, etc., for the various subdivisions in each class. 
Unless otherwise specified, the A, area districts 
and H; height districts are in U, use districts, and 
so on through the several subdivisions. The detail 
into which zoning ordinances sometimes go is 
illustrated by the fact that for even so small a 
suburban residence district as Cleveland Heights 
the ordinance fills a phlet of 16 pages and is 
supplemented by a folding map. For a second 
illustration of a zoning ordinance for a suburban 
town, adopted in 1921, Montclair, N. J., may be 
taken. Here the provisions of the ordinance centre 
on the definitions and descriptions placed upon use 
districts, and such height and area restrictions as 
are e are laid down under the provisions of 
each use district instead of under separate provi- 
sions for these two classes of districts. Eight use 
zones are established. Of these six are for resi- 
dences, one for business, and one is an industrial 
zone. The six residence zones are classified as 
(1) villa, (2) suburban, (3) two-family detached 
houses, (4) two-family semi-detached, (5) apart- 
ment house No. 1, (6) apartment house No. 2. In 


ali six residence zones ‘‘no buijlding shall be used 
and no building shall be erected which is arranged, 
intended or designed to be used,’’ except the 


following: dwellings or tenements (in these the 


f occupants may have offices for the practice of 


medicine or surgery, arts and music); boarding 
houses; hotels; churches; schools, librariea or 
public museums; hospitals and sanitariums; 
private clubs; philanthropic or eleemosynary uses 
or institutions, other sn sornectiol ; railroad 

enger stations; farming, truck gardening 
Pireenes. or greenhouses, and certain restricted 
papa uses to the above, including garage or 
group of garages for three motor vehicles or legs. 


The envelope within which the building must remain 


a 


——_ 


tents) 


y 


The mass after conforming the set-backs to the 


The mass after substituting set-backs, with vertical ; 
steel grillage 


walls, for the sloping planes 
Drawings by Hugh Ferriss based on diagrams of Helmle & Corbett, Architects 


“THE NEW YORK ZONING LAW” 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN ‘ENVELOPE’ ON A CITY BILOCK IN A TWO-TIMES DISTRICT 
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Besides the restrictions of use common to all six 
residence zones, there are further restrictions 
designed to govern the number of families housed 
per acre in each zone, this number ranging from 
eight in the villa sone and ten in the suburban zone 
to 105 and 140 in apartment house zones Nos. 1 
and 2, respectively. These limitations to the 
number of houses per acre are also controlled in 
part by prescriptions as to the height of buildings, 
the Perventag: of the areas of the lots built upon, 
the depth of front and rear yards, the width of side 
, and the dimensions of courts. Thus in the 
ontclair villa zone no building shall be erected to 
a height in excess of 35 ft., nor peony more than 
25 per cent of the area of the lot at the curb level, 
nor have a rear yard less than 25 per cent of the 
depth of the lot (but need not exceed 25 ft. at this 
level), or have side yards less than 6 ft. wide on one 
side and 10 ft. wide on the other. There are also 
further detailed restrictions, including those for 
setback from the street. The height area, yard 
dimensions and associated restrictions decrease in 
severity with the different classes until for apart- 
ment house No. 2 districts the height is held to not 
in excess of 50 ft., the percentage of the lot built 
upon must not be over 70 per cent of the area for an 
interior nor more than 90 per cent for a corner lot; 
the rear must not be less than 15 per cent of 
the depth of the lot, no front yard whatever shall 
be required and under certain conditions no side 
yards. The use regulations controlling business 
zones in Montclair permit any use that is per- 
mitted in any of the residence zones and prohibit 
practically all trade and industries except those for 
the manufacture of products sold at retail on the 
premises to the ultimate consumer, together with 
newspaper establishments and other peculiarly 
local industries already in existence in the business 
ue In ee ane ere 34 classes Relea 
acturing and industrial plants are speci y 
prohibited and in addition “any other trade, 
industry or use, that is noxious or offensive by 
reason of the emission of odor, dust, smoke, or 
noise.”” In neither the business or industrial zone 
may a building be erected to a height in excess of 
60 ft., but there are exceptions as regards spires 
and similar features. 

A zoning ordinance for Paterson, N. J., adopted 
late in the year, provides for four residence and 
two business zonea, a light and a heavy industrial 
zone. The proposed Philadelphia zoning ordi- 
nance, approved by the Zoning Commission 
Oct. 13, 1921, but not acted upon by the City 
Council prior to the end of the year, provides for 
residential, commercial], industrial, and least 
restricted use districts; five height districts in 
which the height of buildi may be l, 1, 
2, 214, and 3 times the width of the street in which 
the building abuts, with maximum heights of 45, 65, 
85, 125, and 150 ft., co nding to each of the 
height districts named, but with permissible 
additional heights depending upon the front and 
the rear set from the building line. There are 
also five area districts in which 30, 50, 70, 90, and 
95 per cent of the area of the lot may be built upon 
but these limitations are accompanied by a detailed 
tabulation as to required unincumbered area, 
yard depth, etc. The Law of roto | & review 
of constitutional phases with a list of legal deci- 
sions, prepared by Herbert S. Swan, was published 
as a supplement to the National Municipal 
Review for October, 1921. 
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Crry PuLanninc Proyecrs. An_ illustrated 
summary of a comprehensive scheme of municipal 
improvement proposed by the City Planning 
Board in St. Paul, Minn., ai rs in Engineer- 
ing News-Record for Nov. 3, 1921. The pro- 
posed penn are designed to give better 
routing of traffic across and around the city so as to 
relieve congestion in the business districts. To this 
end sid k arcades at some points, various street 
widening and cutting through new streets to make 
continuous main thoroughfares are proposed. The 
project also includes a civic centre, railway grade 
crossing elimination, bridges at some street inter- 
sections and parks and parkways. Some of the 
elements of the project have already been approved 
by the city authorities for execution. Early in the 
i the City Planning Commission of Port- 

d, Ore., issued as its bulletin No. 7 a pamphlet 
entitled “Major Traffic Street Plan, Boulevard 
and Park 8 for Portland, Oregon,” prepared 
by Charles H. Cheney, consultant to the Commis- 
sion. A bey of major traffic streets and boule- 
vards has adopted by the Commission for its 
guidance in passing upon new subdivisions, sani 
and various street matters referred to it. Under 
this project various streets would be opened 
widened, or extended and new boulevards an 
Sala provided. Late in the year the Citizens’ 

mmittee on city planning of Pittsburg saub- 
mitted a report entitled “Major Street Plan for 
Pittsburg,” calling it ‘‘a part of the Pittsburg 
Plan.” At Cincinnati, after four months of pre- 
ay survey made in behalf of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, the Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration submitted a voluminous Rare seca 
some of the city planning needs of Cincinnati an 
recommending an appropriation of $105,000 for 
making exhaustive city planning studies by 
members of the engineering staff of the city and 
outside consulting ineers. The investigation 
would require some t years. This, together 
with the many details of the report, illustrates the 
vast amount of study consid necessary to work 
at a thoroughgoing city plan for a large munic- 
ipahity. 

EDUCATIONAL AND Pusuiciry Work. Among 
the educational and publicity work for city plan- 
ning carried on during the year may be mentioned. 

AIN THOROUGHFARE CONSTRUCTION. In line 
with the widening and extension of streets to 
provide more spacious main thoroughfares or 

c ways reported in earlier issues of this 
Year Book, Boston began the widening and 
extension of Stuart Street late in 1921. This 
improvement is designed to give a more direct 
route than now exists between (1) the retail 
shopping and business districts and the South 
Terminal Station and (2) the southwestern part 
of Boston and the cities and towns beyond. 
Construction work has been authorized for a 
distance of somewhat less than a mile, extending 
easterly from Huntington Avenue to Washington 
Street and providing a means of relieving the 
traffic on n, Tremont, and Washington 
streets. About 600 ft. of the ops chee will 
be the opening of a new street ugh private 
land. Except for a short stretch of Stuart Street 
already 80 ft. wide, the new thoroughfare will 
have a width of 70 ft. Some of the existing street 
lengths utilized are only 50 ft. wide. The estimated 
cost of the improvement is $2,741,000, but most 
of this is for the acquisition of fand and buildings, 
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the estimated cost of the actual construction work 
being only $350,000. It is estimated that benefits 
to be assessed against and collected from private 


property will total $2,360,000, making the total f 


cost to the city less than $400,000. At Detroit 
there was a large majority vote at the November 
election for a street widening and opening project 
to provide an east and west thoroughfare known 
as the Dix-High-Waterloo paralleling Jefferson 
Avenue. This improvement was proposed some 
time ago by the City Plan Commission and 
approved sy City Council, but shortly before 
e November election the Council rescinded its 
action. The mayor vetoed the rescinding resolu- 
tion but the Council passed it over his veto. The 
project was then brought to popular vote by 
initiative referendum petitions. Other note- 
worthy popular votes at the November election 
were those favoring the creation of the Akron 
metropolitan park district to include all of Sum- 
mit County, Ohio, except one township. This 
project originated with the City Planning Com- 
mission of Akron. Statutory authority for the 
creation of this park district, as also for the 
Cleveland metropolitan park district, formed 
some two years earlier, is found in the Ohio State 
Conservancy Act. In New Jersey, Union County, 
in November, adopted the county park act of 
1895 under which the notable ax County 
park system has been developed. In England a 
considerable number of municipalities entered 
upon ial road construction to give unemploy- 
ment relief. Some of these enterprises are de- 
scribed in the July and December, 1921, Town 
Planning Review [Depariinent of Civic Design, 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool), 
including projects at Norwich, Bristol, Dundee, 
w, Portsmouth, Bradford, Live 1, Leeds 
Birmin , and other places. he journal 
named points out that while road improvement 
for unemployment relief is not new, such work 
heretofore has been ed merely as unem- 
ployment relief and “not as opportunities for 
Testis ee correcting the plan of a town.” 
It adds that through not working to a well-con- 
ceived plan some of the oie eretofore gS 
on unemployment relief in gland has 
wasted. e Town Planning Review for July has 
also an article entitled “Arterial Roads of Greater 
London in Course of Construction,” these in- 
cluding radial and circumferential and by-pass 
roads. Most of these London road improvements 
seem to follow a plan formulated by the London 
Society, which, for some years past, has been 
carrying on large scale city pinning ond related 
studies for London and vicinity. ese studies 
were summarized under various heads by a large 
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To 
system and the adoption of a new one which made 
it necessary to ignore the old property lines, a law 
was constituting all the owners of property 
situated in the burned area of the town a Property 
Owners Association in which each property owner 
became a shareholder in the company to the extent 
of the value of his original individual holdings. 
A survey and estimate of the value of these 
individual holdings were made by a commission 
created for the purpose. The new lots estab- 
lished by the Town Planning Commission were 
also valued and transfers of these new lots were 
made to the original holders to satisfy their rights 
under the valuation of the old lots. Canton, 
China, acted upon city planning investigations 
during the year in order to take advantage of an 
opportunity to remodel the city along modern 
lines afforded by the recent demolition of the old 
city wall of Canton (see letter from Sun Fo, 
mayor of Canton, China, in The National Municipal 
Review for October). 

EDUCATIONAL AND PusBuiciry Work: Among 
the educational and publicity work for city 
planning carried on during the year may 
mentioned Friday and Saturday evening lectures 
on city planning continued through a period of 
six weeks in Sacramento under the auspices of the 
University of California Extension Division and 
the California Real Estate Association. Other 
short courses were given in San Franciso and 
Los Angeles during the year. Instruction in city 
planning was given in the public schools in Los 

les, at the University of California, at the 
University of Southern California, and universities 
in other States offered extension lectures on city 
planning topics. The year’s review may 
worthily closed by mentioning the publication of 
two handsome illustrated volumes entitled Daniel 
Burnham, Architect, Planner of Cuties (Boston). 


THE STATUS OF ZONING LATE IN 1921 
From the National Real Estate Journal, Nov. 7, 1921 
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ROsGle NJ oi one en sac’ dain okie Gane Plans nearly ready... . 0.0.0.0... cece eee e cence Tech. Adv. Corp. 
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Winchester, Mass.............. 2.00.00. cee eee Plans in progress... 0.0... 0. ee cee ees 
Winnetka, Ill............................-....Ordimance prepared............. 0.00. c eee e ee eee Harland Bartholomew 
CIVIC FEDERATION, Nationat. See Na- and the “Rule of Three.” The League through 


TIONAL Civic FEDERATION. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, Na- 
TIONAL. Founded in 1881, this organization has as 
its object to establish and promote a system 
of appointment, promotion, and removal in the 
civil service throughout the United States with 
view toward obtaining governmental administra- 
tive efficiency. It constitutes a federation of 
local associations and auxiliaries throughout the 
country. Two meetings of the League were held 
in 1921: April 14 at Baltimore, and November 16 
at Detroit. The Droprarame for the year as 
outlined by Richard Henry Dana, its president, 
in his address at the April meeting included an 
extension of competitive tests of fitness, the em- 
ployment of business organizers and efficiency 
specialists in government departments, and the 
securing of capable management by professional 
and scientific experts with permanent tenure and 
independent of political partisanship. He pointed 
out the tremendous burden of national and State 
taxation as result of waste and inefficiency result- 
ing from the spoils system, and maintained the 

e’s programme would stop by extension of 
competitive tests, the patronage of public places, 
simplify and perfect the public service, and secure 
leah expert management. Henry Lane 

ilson delivered an ad on “Our Forei 
Policy and Administration,’’ in which he traced the 
development of our foreign service and em- 
phasized the need for a permanent diplomatic 
service based solely on merit. W. W. Nichols 
Offered a plan of reorganization of our foreign 
service looking toward stability in o ization 
an government training, and coérdination of 

| classes of foreign service. lutions were 
adopted, in substance, as follows: the League 
recorded its satisfaction with the application of 
the merit system in the appointment of postmast- 
ters of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd classes; it urged the 
practice be secured by statute and extended to 
include other offices. It urged Con to take 
immediate action to place the federal civil service 
on a sound business basis with promotion based 
on efficient performance of duty. To this end, a 
bill been prepared based on recommenda- 
tions of the Congressional Joint Commission on 
Reclassification of Salaries. It called attention 
to the necessity for application of the merit sys- 
tem to all branches of the foreign service and 
voiced its apprehension at the enactment of 
veteran preference statutes throughout the coun- 


ry. 
At the November meeting considerable dis- 
cussion was had concerning the ‘Rule of One” 


its president, urged the appointment of the per- 
son at the head of the list, instead of one from 
the first three. Addresses were delivered on each 

ractice by Hon. Robert Catherwood and Hon. 

illiam Gorham Rice, respectively. The exemp- 
tion from the civil service law of prohibition en- 
forcement agents was disparaged. Statistics 
showing the undesirable effects of veteran prefer- 
ence legislation in the States were furnished. 
Specific resolutions were adopted at this meeting, 
advocating the following: legislation requiring 
application of the civil service law to postmasters 
and appointment of the one with the highest 
standing; extension of the law to include other off- 
cials, such as internal revenue officers, U. 8. mar- 
shals, under-secretaries, etc., and thousands of 
other positions exempted by acts of Congress; an 
appropriation for the National Civil Service Com- 
mission to do away with the inefficiency and 
duplication in many government departments 
and bureaus; abrogation of legislation which 
gave veteran preference; and reorganization of 
the foreign service on merit system. 

The officers of 1921 are Richard Henry Dana, 
president; A. S. Frissell, treasurer; H. W. Marsh 
secretary; and Arthur R. Kimball, chairman of 
the League Council. Headquarters are 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

CLARK, Cuamp. Democratic leader, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 3. He was a representative 
from Missouri for twenty-four years, and served 
as Speaker for eight years preceding his death. 
He was born in Anderson County, Ky., March 7, 
1850, and educated at Kentucky U 
Bethany College, and the Cincinnati Law School. 
He was president of Marshall College, West 
Virginia, 1873-74. In 1893 he was elected to 
Co from Missouri and after 1897 he was 
reélected to the three succeeding Congresses. 
He showed a great ability as a minority leader 
and was chosen Speaker of the House in the 
Sixty-second Congress in which office he was 
successful in perfecting organization and estab- 
lishing discipline. At the National Democratic 
Convention at Baltimore in 1912, he was one of 
the leading candidates for the presidential nom- 
ination and it was only after the forty-sixth ballot 
that his chief competitor, Woodrow Wilson, 
obtained the nomination. He continued to be 
Speaker of the House down to 1919 and he was 
the Democratic minority leader in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. é 
CLARK, Jesse RepMan. Life insurance presi- 
dent, died at Petosky, Mich., September 25. 


CLARK 


He was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1854, 
and educated at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
He was made cashier of the Union Central Life 
Insurance company in 1878, treasurer 1886-1906, 
and after that president. 

CLARK, JoHN Emory. Mathematician and 
educator, died, January 30. He was born at 
Serbo Se N. Y., A 8, 1832; graduated 
at the University of Michigan, 1856, and in the 
same year was appointed to the professorship of 
mathematics in the Michigan State Normal 
School. After serving as assistant-professor of 
mathematics at the University of Michigan, 
1857-90, he studied at universities in Germany 
and then went into surveying work in Dakota and 


Colorado. During the Civil War he served in the 
Michigan avec | reaching the rank of brevet 
lieutenant-colonel in 1865. He was professor 


emeritus. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian insti- 
tution for graduate study only, situated at Wor- 
Mass.; founded in 1889. The enrollment 
fall of 1921 was 337 of whom 140 were in 
the graduate department. The enrollment for the 
summer session was 191. The faculty numbered 
31. The productive funds amounted to $4,239,350 
and the income was $191,620. There were 96,000 
volumes in the library. President, Wallace W. 
Atwood. . 

CLARKE, Exior CHaNnnina. Engineer, died, 
May 4. His work had a wide range, including 
bridge, sewerage, and water works construction; 
and he was the author of reports and other writ- 
ings on the subject of drainage. He was born at 
Boston, Mass., May 6, 1844; graduated at Har- 
vard in 1867, and studied civil engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He then 
practiced civil engineering in various of the 
country from 1868 to 1886 in connection with the 

ildi of railways, bridges, tunnels, water 
Ww and sewerage systems, and from 1885 to 
1904 he was the treasurer of a cotton mill. He 
wrote a volume on the i works of Boston 
(1885), and in the following year was the author of 
a report on a system of drainage for the valley 
of the Charles, Blackstone, and Mystic rivers. 
He also wrote Astronomy from a Dipper (1909). 

CLARKE, Ricuarp FLoyp. Lawyer, died 
September 16. He was born at Columbia, S. C., 
Oct. 14,1859, and graduated at the College of the 
City of New York in 1880. From 1885 to 1903 he 
was senior member of the firm of Clarke and 
Culver and was counsel for many large corpora- 
tions and in cases involving international litiga- 
tion. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. See PxarLotocy, CLASSICAL. 

CLAY PRODUCTS. The quantity and value 
of the domestic raw clay marketed by miners in 
the United States in 1920—estimated at 3,159,000 
tons, valued at $12,094,000, or $3.83 per ton— 
showed a increase, as compared with 1919, 
according to the United States Geological Survey. 
_ Practically every kind of ony showed a large 
increase in output and value. Fire clay, the kind 
showing the largest output and value, made the 
largest increase, 685,000 tons, or 40 per cent. 
The output of this clay was estimated to have 
been 2,400,000 tons, or 76 per cent of all clay 
marketed. It was valued at $7,720,000, or 


cester, 
for the 
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$3.22 per ton, at the mine, an increase in value of 
86 per cent compared with 1919. The average 
price per ton increased 33 per cent. The output 
of kaolin and paper clay, the purest form of clay, 
which is used chiefly in making paper, high-grade 
poy. tile, oil cloth, paint, etc., amounted to 

000 tons, valued at $2,385,000, an increase of 
41 per cent in quantity and of 45 per cent in value. 
The Shea price per ton, however, $9.03, 
increased only 2.5 per cent, as compared with 1919. 

_The output of ball clay, also used largely for 
high-grade pottery and refractories, increased 
from 93,000 tons in 1919 to 145,000 tons in 1920. 
The value of this output increased: from $637,000 
to $1,340,000. The average value per ton was 
$9.24, an increase of 33 per cent, as compared 
with 1919. 

The imports of clay in 1920—403,580 short 
tons, valued at $4,008,669 at the principal markets 
of the countries from which the clay was ex- 
ported—increased 97 per cent in quantity and 
86 per cent in value, as compa with 1919. 
There was an increase in both the quantity and 
the value of every kind of clay imported. lin 
or china clay rose from 180,592 tons, valued at 
$1,965,393, in 1919, to 361,800 tons, valued at 
$3,568,677 in 1920. The imports of kaolin in 1920 
were 10 per cent greater than those in 1914, the 
year of largest imports prior to 1920. The 
average price per ton was $9.86, as compared 
with $10.88 in 1919. This price, however, which 
was the price abroad, was only a fraction of the 
price of poreien Cay in New York, where, in 1920, 
imported kaolin was quoted as high as $25 a ton. 
Only 4 tons of common blue and Gross Almerode 
clays, valued at $133, were imported in 1919, but 
in 1920 the imports of these clays increased to 
6837 tons, valued at $157,201. is was only a 
little more than one-fourth of the imports of these 
clays in 1913, the year of maximum imports. 
The imports of unwrought or unmanufactured 
clay, which is thought to be chiefly English ball 
clay, were 34,252 tons, valued at $272,524, an 
nae of about 45 per cent in quantity and 
value. 

The total quantity of clay exported in 1920 
was 120,160 tons, valued at $1,168,399, an 
increase of 75 per cent in quantity and 128 per 
cent in value. Fire clay, the only kind desi 
constituted 45 per cent of the clay exported. 

CLEARINGS, Banx. See FINANcIAL REVIEW. 

CLEMENT, Epovarp. See Music, Artisis, 
Vocalists. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. See Monicrpau Gov- 


ERNMENT. 

CLIMATE. See METEOROLOGY. 

CLINTON, Georce Wrum. American negro 
bishop, died, May 12. He was born in Lancaster 
County, S. C., 


9 


iscopal Zion 
ears he taught in 
the Lancaster high school and the Union eg 
schools in South Carolina; and for eight years, was 
resident of the Atkinson Literary and Industrial 
llege, Madisonville, Ky. He edited the Zion 
Quarterly Review and the Star of Zion; and was 
prominent in various publishing and other institu- 
tions of his church. He wrote: The Three Alarm 
Cries (1906); Tuskegee Lectures (1907); and 


CLOTHIER 


Christiantty under a Searchlight (1909). In 1896 he 
was elected bishop. 
CLOTHIER, Isaac HaLLowELL. See NECROL- 


oay. 

CLUBS, Boys anp Giris. See AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK. 

COAL. According to the Geological Survey 
the year 1921 was one of prostration for the coal 
and coke industries and the depression had not 
been matched since 1893. Anthea. however, 
was an exception to this statement, for until late 
in November the hard coal mines continued in 
active yacht and the total output for 1921 was 
not far behind either of the two years just preced- 


BS ecuiwows Coat. The production in 1920 
was 556,516,000 tons and in 1921 was 406,990,000. 
Bituminous production in the United States has 
normally increased with rapidity. For example, 
between 1891 and 1901 it nearly doubled and the 
same thing happened between 1901 and 1911. Bv 
1920 the normal production was about 550,000,000 
tons. Thus the record of 1921 seemed to mean 
more than a temporary setback to the tonnage of 
1911 and indicated a prostration similar to that 
which had followed the panic of 1893. In connec- 
tion with the low production of soft coal it should 
be noted that the movement of co.l in the Great 
Lakes had virtually ceased toward the end of 1921; 
also that during October when a railroad strike 
was ed, consumers increased their stocks 
and millions of tons went into sto The ex- 
ports of bituminous coal including shipments to 
Canada and Mexico were 7 per cent greater in 1921 
than in 1913, the figures being about 20,690,000 
tons in 1921] against 17,987,000 in 1913. 

ANTHRACITE. At the close of the year man 
anthracite collieries had shut down and thousan 
of miners were idle. The falling off of demand 
which was evident in late November had grown 
steadily as December advanced and in Christmas 
week the output dropped to’ about one-half of 
what it had been during the same week the year 
before. On the whole, however, the production of 
anthracite for 1921 compared not unfavorably 
with the years preceding excluding the war years. 
The exports of anthracite for 1921 were estimated 
at a figure slightly in excess of the prewar year 
1913. The following information in respect to 
the labor cost was supplied at the close of the year: 
“In 1913 there were produced 71,046,816 tons of 
anthracite, at a labor cost of $113,320,000, or about 
$1.59 a ton. The production in 1920 was 65,458,- 
673 tons and the labor cost waa $252,179,000, or 
$3.85 a ton, an increase of 141 per cent. There 

are based on commercial fresh mined coal 
exclusively. The coal consumed at collieries and 
the washery or dredge product is not included. 
Anthracite producers believe that mine workers 
should receive liberal compensation, but they 
recognize the fact that the price of coal must be 
reduced in line with the downward movement in all 
other basic commodities. Labor now absorbs 70 
per cent of the cost of producing anthracite. 

“Until wages are lowered a reduction in the 
mine price of anthracite is impossible. It is not a 
question of the operators accepting a smaller profit. 
If those producers who are making any profit at 
present were to forego their entire net return the 
effect on the mine price of coal would be negligible. 
The present agreement, which is based 
on the award of the United States Anthracite Coal 
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Commission, does not expire until March 31, 1922. 
Leading officials of the miners’-union have indi- 
cated opposition to any decrease in wages at the 
expiration of the contract. Anthracite producers, 
however, feel that the question of a readjustment 
of mine will be determined by the opinion 
of the public, which has a vital interest in the 
matter.” 

GREAT Barrain. In the last twelve months 
before the war Great Britain exported 73,000,000 
tons of coal plus 20,000,000 tons of bunker coal for 
ships as against an exportation of about 32,000,000 
tons by Great Britain’s chief rival, Germany. 
The year 1921 began under government coatrol 
and under state subsidies with the highest wages 
and the lowest output per operator ever recorded. 
The labor cost at the pits during the first quarter 
averaged 30s. ton. Only about 57,000,000 
tons were obtained from 1,200,000 miners in 13 
weeks which was a rate of production of about 
177 tons a year per person employed. In the 
second quarter the coal stoppage was the most 
serious that had ever been recorded. ‘‘Decontrol” 
was announced for the end of March and the 
owners and operatives were both entirely upset in 
their estimates and negotiations. Notice of reduc- 
tion of wages was met by resistance and the result 
was the withdrawal of the working-men down even 
to the pump-men of the mines. Trade for the time 
ene was paralyzed. During the last six months 
of the year wage reductions were enforced and 
there was extensive unemployment and part-time 
work, but the output per operative was greatly 
increased and the reduction in cost per ton 
amounted to 50 per cent. At the close of the year 
the exports of coal were regaining their former 
level. The following table shows coal production, 
exports, and prices after 1913: 


BRITISH COAL PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 


PRICES 
Tons 
Output Exports 
tr 2 acnaeataiestah oa edalatatlamalene ra aoe TODD 
10146 oct oes eeu aed ae A ; 
MON 8 ote 5.4 Bee eS 253,000,000 46,000,000 
ONG os 2 chit ae oe ewes ,000, 41,000,000 
LOTT so ei oid eee ek 248,000,000 38,000,000 
1018: 65: 82 Lease N Souk 226,000,000 34,000,000 
49010. oc tee ee ei bia ee 229,000,000 38,000,000 
1920 Sick wend Path aes wa ee 229,000,000 27,000,000 
B02 1 ccs th cadiewes BGS eanses * 160,000,000 * 25,000,000 
* About. 


The average weekly output in 1920 and for the 
respective quarters of 1921 was as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OUTPUT OF COAL IN TONS 


1920 song es Oheccn an nbeauar aes Soda" bigs “ebb 4,409,000 
1921 (first 13 weeks—last quarter before big stop- 
oe ie da wlsha ee hea hs ae eS 4,307,000 
1921 (four weeks ended Oct. 29).............005: 4,243,000 
1921 (four weeks ended Nov. 26)................ 4,642,000 
1921 (four weeks ended Dec. 24). ............-6.. 4,850,000 
Largely because of the non-profit prices of the 
British, their coal exports for the mon of August, 
October, and November increased 32 per cent over 


corresponding months of 1920; whereas, United 
States exports decreased 44 cent in the same 
period. Bhi ments of British coal were actually 
made to the West Indies, a market held exclusively 
by the United States for twenty years. During 
the period November 3 to December 30, eight 
cargoes, including two to Colon, were cleared 


COAL STRIKES 


from South Wales ports for the United States 
Pacific coast and for Honolulu. The c. i. f. costs 
of British coal at West Italian ports, at the close 
of the year were from $0.65 to $2.35 lower than the 
c. i. f. costs of United States coal, the difference de- 
pending on grade and kind; at Rio the British c. i. f. 
costs were from $0.21 higher to $0.52 lower than 
for United States coal. British mine w at the 
close of the year were at rock-bottom, since they 
were at the minimum fixed by the agreement of 
1921. In the three chief coal fields, those of 
South Wales, Northumberland, and Durham, 
the average wage per week for coal hewers were 
reported to be 57s. 4d. or about $12.04 (conver- 
sion into United States eurreney being made on 
the basis of £1=$4.20). Britis ae in these 
fields one eee rae 1921, aa uced on an 
average of about per cent. American wages 
are still at wartime levels. British railway coal 
freight rates had been cut apron 12% 
per cent, the reduction being effective January 1. 

British total production and the output for 
men employed increased after the strike, but the 
output per man was still at the close of the year far 
below that for the United States. The total 
British production for 1920 was 229,000,000 gross 
tons as i 287,000,000 in 1913; the output 
for 1921 was about 164 354,000. The use of min- 
ing machinery in British mines was not increasin 
rapidly; in 1920, the total machine mined coa 
was 12.8 per cent of the total production, as 
against 59 per cent in the United States in 1919. 
British costs of mine supplies are from 79 per cent 
for pit-wood to 235 per cent for material and stores 
over 1914 costs. 

Wortp Propuction. According to the United 
States Geological Survey the world’s production 
of coal fell back to the level of 1909, the total 
output being estimated at about 1,000,000,000 
metric tons. ‘In comparison with the feverish year 
1920 the year just closed shows a decrease of more 
than 200,000,000 tons,’’ its report declared. The 
chief factors in the decrease were the British 
miners’ strike, which lasted from a to June 
and, more important, a worldwide industrial 
depression. Prices collapsed early in the IP hpe 
and the seaborne coal trade of the world fell off 
sharply. e consequent reduction in the volume 
of business offered to the shipping of the world 
has been an important element in the decline in 
ocean freight rates, so keenly felt by the American 
merchant marine. Of the major coal-producing 
nations, France and Germany were the only ones 
to show an increase. Progress in restoring the 
ruined mines of France is indicated by the steady 
increase in output of the past three years. In 1919 
22,000,000 tons were produced; in 1920, 25,000,000; 
in 1921, approximately 29,000,000. A further 
increase of 12,000,000 tons, however, would be 
necessary to bring French production up to the 
level of 1913. The estimated German output of 
120,000,000 tons of lignite is an increase of 33,- 
000,000 tons over the year ore the war. 
“The proportion contributed by the United 
States was 40.9 per cent, a larger share than in the 
years before the European war, but the smallest 

ears since 1916.” 

COAL STRIKES. See Strixes anp Locxroors. 

COAN, Trrvus Munson. Author, died, May 8. 
He was born in the Hawaiian Islands in 1836 and 
educated at Williams College and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University. 
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COFFIN 
He was e ed in hospital duty during the 
Civil War and from 1863 to 1865 was assistant- 


surgeon in Admiral Farragut’s squadron. He 
founded in 1880 the New York Bureau of Revision 
and was its director. Among his writings may be 
mentioned: Ounces of Prevention (1885); The 
Natives of Hawatt (1901); Climate of Hawai (1901). 

COAPMAN, Evcene H. Railway manager, 
died, January 5. He was born, August 15, 1865; 
and an his career as & messenger boy an 
recat er operator. In 1886 he became a train 
dispatcher on the Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
St. Paul railway. He rose to the rank of superio- 
tendent of division in 1902, and then held the office 
of manager successively on several southern lines. 
After January, 1910, he was made general manager 
of the entire Southern Railway system, and later 
became Federal manager. : 

COASTLAND (German Kiistenland). A part 
of the former kingdom of Austria, comprising the 
crownland of Istria Gérz, Gradisca, and Trieste. 
Area, 3078 square miles; population in 1918, 
893,797. Trieste is the largest city with a popula- 
tion before the war of 246,500 including the 
district. Other cities are Pola, a former Austrian 
naval base, with 59,300, and Gérz (Goritz) 32,600. 

COATES, ALBERT. See Music, Ochestras. 

COATS, Epwarp Hornor. Former president 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, died 
at Philadelphia, December 23. He was born at 
Philadelphia Nov. 12, 1846, and graduated at 
Haverford College in 1864. He was director of 
important insurance and saving institutions and 
president of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, 1890-1906. 

COCHIN-CHINA. The most southerly division 
of the French colonial possessions of Indo-China 
(q. v.). Area, estimated at 20,000 square miles, 
which is divided into seventeen provinces. The 
total population in 1919 was placed at 3,452,248 
of whom 6301 were Europeans, excluding the 
military. The capital is Saigon with a population 
of 64,496 including 4161 peans and 2200 
troops. The largest city is Cholon with a popula- 
tion of about 190,085 of whom about 97,211 are 
Chinese. The chief product is rice, but rubber 
production has been developed of late. Other 
crops include: Corn, beans, and other vegetables, 
oranges, bananas, and other fruits, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar cane, betel nuts, etc. Live stock and fisher- 
ies are important resources. In 1919, 589 steam- 
ships of 895,592 tons entered the port of Saigon. 
Total exports in 1919 were 980,777,780 francs; 
imports, 84,202,744 francs. The colony is under a 
resident governor and a colonial council of eight- 
een members, and is represented in the French 
parliament by one deputy. 

COE COLLEGE. An institution of the higher 
education at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; founded in 1881. 
The enrollment in the fall of 1921 was 767 of 
whom 416 were women, and the enrollment at 
the summer school was 306. In the fall of 1921 
there were 56 members of the faculty to whom 
there were afterwards added 6. The productive 
funds amounted to $1,200,000 and the income 
was $198,500. The library contained 18,000 
Mg President, Harry Morehouse Gage, 


COFFIN, Owen VINCENT. Former governor 
of Connecticut, died January 3. He was born at 
Unionvale, N. Y., June 20, 1836; and was a 
resident of Middletown, Conn., where he became 


COGSWELL 


an officer in its chief financial institutions, and 

of which he was mayor, 1872-73. He was a 

member of the State Senate, 1887-1891, and 

governor, 1895-97. In politics he was a Re- 
publican. 

COGSWELL, WILLIAM Brown. piapeigge Ca 

died, June 7. He was born at O 
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COINS 

hts 1869 to 1873 he was engaged in buildi and 
perang Be eee on war in 

Oneida unty, N. Y. He afterwards established 

the well-known plant for the manufacture of soda 

lydia the Solvay Process company, of which 


e became managing director and vice-president. 
COINS, Va.tue or Forsien. The caine 


Sept. 22, 1834; studied at Rensselaer Scechaa of the value of foreign coins for the beginning 
Institute; and was made assistant-superintendent of 1922 shown in the accompanying table were 
of the Marietta and Cincinnati railway in 1856. oe by the ‘United States Director of the 
During the Civil War he served in the navy. Min 
Valuein 
terma of 
Country Legal standard Monetary unst U. 8. Remarks 
money 
Argentine Republic............ Gold Peso $0.9648 Currency: Paper, normally convert- 
ible at 44 per cent of face value; 
now inconvertible. 
Austria-Hungary.............. Gol Krone . 2026 
WED iisiscs wis 8a Cenekee owes Gold and silver Franc . 1930 ioe oo Union; gold is actual 
Boliviaisccooss5i405 546405400 Gold Boliviano 3893 124 bolivianos equal 1 pound 
8 
Braghesccorake eee Giasoseeus Gold Milreis . 5462 Currency; G 
mally convertible at a "16" pene 
( =$0.3244) per milreis 
Breen polonies in Australasia 
Shas Gacies eeah wes Gold Pound sterling 4.8665 
British ncdiras Valachas Siecewue-e ae Gold 1.0000 
rT RRs Ora nee eo poner 1. con Z ; 7 
NO eels etek sweeter ewes ° 080 : urrency: Inconvertible paper. 
Amoy 8156 
Canton .8131 
Cheefoo . 7801 
Chin Kiang . 7967 
Euchau . 7544 The tael is a unit of weight; not a 
ikwan . 8299 coin. The customs unit is the 
(customs) Haikwan tael. The values of 
Hankow . 7631 other taels are based on their rela- 
Tael. { Kiaochow . 7903 tion to the value of the Haikwan 
; ; Nankin .8071 tael. 
China...... ener Morgwatepelawees Silver Niuchwang . 7648 The Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents 
Ningpo . 7841 is the monetary unit of the Chi- 
Pekin . 7951 nese apd pied it is equivalent to 
Shanghai . 7450 .644 + of the Haikwan tael. 
Swatow . 7534 
Takau . 8207 
Tientsin . 7903 
Yuan . 5344 
Dollar one sOne ph 
Mexican 5404 Mexican silver pesos issued under 
Mexican decree of Nov. 13, 1918, 
are of silver content approxi- 
mately 41% less than the d dollar 
here quoted; ane sacee issued 
under decree of Oct. 1919, 
: contain about 51% less Aivee 
Colombia... .......... 2.00000. Gold Peso 9733 a mcy: Government paper and 
Costa Rica............. ee eee Gold Colon 4653 
CODK ES occas brains eentenes Gold Peso 1. 0000 
Denmark. i500 68 vine baer: Gold Krone . 2680 
nae ein Se & waa e. aw Wa OSS where Ries ac as seal eH Th ‘cal tad the Beda 
EY Ooi i 0s ee ha ok ES we 8S Ss oO ound (100 piasters) 4. e ac standard is e Bn 
: . pound ste » which is legal 
Condiae for 9734 piasters. 
SE ea rene ee Gold Markka . 1930 ; 
FYance... 0... cece cee e nee ees Gold and silver Franc . 1930 Member Latin Union; gold is 
actual standard. 
Ge ea err eee ere Gold Mark . 2382 
Great Britain................. Gold Pound sterling 4.8665 
TOOCE: os teibece nan Dats Gold and silver Drachma . 1930 Member Latin Union; gold is 
‘ actual standard. 
Guatemala. ..............006- Silver Peso .4975 cy: Inconvertible paper. 
1S Cs ee ee eae Gold Gourde . 2000 Currency: Inconvertible paper. 
ONGUIRG. 6 ereisiinvives soee Silver Peso 4975 Currency: k notes. 
India [British]................ Gold Rupee . 4866 (10 rupees equal 1 pound sterling.) 
Indo-China................0.- Silver Piaster .§373 
Bt vs cise tea ses ee ett Gold Lira . 1930 Member Latin Union; gold is actual 
standard. 
JRDOR ass oie SAR e ae eee Gold Yen 4985 
LADOAS 2s 64 osohak aba s Same ees Gold Dollar 1.0000 Currency: Depreciated silver token 
coins. Customs duties are col- 
t lected in gold. 
OXICOr oho chee dee ede eae Id Peso .4985 
Netherlands.................. Gold Guilder (Florin) .4020 
Newfoundland. ............... Gold Dollar 1.0000 
ICAFAZUB.. 2 ee ce eee ees Gold 1.0000 
NGEWSY cc 6c ia tar Gaede Gold Krone . 2680 


COIT 161 COLLEGES 
Value in 
terme 0, 
Country Legal standard Monetary unst U. S. Remarks 
money 
Panams............. cee eeeee Gold Balboa . 1.0000 
Paraguay.............ceeeeeee Gold Peso (Argentine) .9648 Currency: Depreciated Paraguayan 
} : paper currency. — 

Perec seh ko SG Reese Te Silver Kran .0916 irrency: Silver circulating above 
its metallic value. Gold coin is a 
commodity only, normally worth 

double the silver. 

Peace ase eee eee Gold Libra 4.8665 

Philippine Islands............. Gold Peso . 5000 

Portugal. ..........-0.020005. Id Eacudo . 0805 Currency: Inconvertible paper. 

Roumania..............20008. Gold Leu . 1930 

UA o.oo eb hace ere Wa Sees Gold Ruble .5146 

Salvador.............0c es euee Gold Colon . 5000 

Santo Domingo................ Gold Dollar 1.0000 

Serbils. eg 26ubesew ete sears Gold Dinar . 1930 

Baie ose eet wee eos Gold Tical . 3709 

BOM 525 int eo eae yer Gold and silver Peseta 1930 Valuation is for gold peseta; cur- 
rency is notes of the bank of 
Spain. 

Straits Settlements............ Gold Dollar .5678 

Sweden............ 0.22 cece eee Gold Krona . 2680 

Switserland................... Gold Franc . 1930 Member Latin Union; gold is 

: actual standard. 

TURKOY he ees oe aes ete Gold Piaster . 0440 ee equal to the Turkish 

Uriguay si3c Sek et weeds set wed Gold Peso 1.0342 

Venezuela.............020008- Gold Bolivar . 1930 


COIT, Jupson BoarpmMaNn. College professor, 
died July 26. He was born in Oswego County, 
N. Y., June 5, 1849, and graduated at Syracuse 
University in 1875, becoming in the same year 
Miliacusport Pe. He) qua eltcrwarda cieaued ct 

i , Pa. He was afterwards enga. a 
the observatory at Ann Arbor and taught school 
at Cleveland. In 1882 he became assistant- 
professor in Boston University, where he was 
professor of mathematics and astronomy 1884— 
1915, and professor of astronomy after 1915. 

COKE. According to the Iron Age the figures 
indicated a coke production in the United States 
during the year of less than 3,400,000 net tons, 
or less than one-third of the output of the previous 

ear, and the ton value of 1921 production was 
ess than one-third of that of the previous year, 
calculating on the average price for the whole 
year. The average price of spot or prompt 
Connellsville furnace coke for 1921, based on the 
weekly prices of the Jron Age was $3.32 per net 
ton at ovens. The highest price of the year, 
which was made early in January, was $5.50. 
The 1920 average price of this grade was $11.32, 
while the peak price was $19. The descent in 
foundry coke prices in 1921 was in like ratio, 
although the demand for this grade relatively was 
better than that for furnace fuel, because the 
foundries averaged a slightly better relative opera- 
tion than did the blast furnaces. The average 
price for spot or prompt Connellsville foundry 
coke for 1921, was $4.63 per net ton at ovens, 
which compared with $13.10, the 1920 average 
while the top price in 1921 was $7, as compar 
with $20 in 1920. 

There were several wage reductions oe the 
year which materially reduced the costs of the 
Connellsville mine and oven operators, but they 
did not avail much in producing profits because 
never during the year was there very full mine or 
coke oven operations. The wage scale in effect 
at the close of the year was that posted by the 
H. C. Frick Company, effective August 1. This 
schedule was the same as that of Nov. 10, 1917, of 
the same company. Independent operators for a 
time were paying a lower scale, but the threat of a 
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strike and possible unionization of the district re- 
sulted in their adoption of the Frick scale, which, 
as compared with those unionized coal mining 
districts, gave the Connellsville operators a 
decided senhpaen as to costs. It is because of 
this advantage that the results for 1921 were not 
worse than they were, since it itted the 
naming of prices on coal with which operators 
of union mines could not compete, and Connells- 
ville coal moved to & number of markets not 
usually reached. 

The coke market in 1921 reversed its 1920 
course. Instead of a demand well in excess of 
supply, which carried prices to the highest levels 
attained since coke production began on a com- 
mercial scale, there was always a sufficient supply 
and prices descended to the most reasonable bases 
in several years. Not a factor which contributed 
to the 1920 conditions remained in 1921. Steel 
companies operating their own by-product coke 
plants were not forced in 1921, as they were in the 
previous year, to depend on the beehive ovens, for 
a goodly part of their coke requirements, owing 
to the el Commission regulations, which 
made it difficult to secure coal for their by-products 
nies ; hor in the year 1921 did the steel companies 

ve transportation difficulties to defeat their coke- 
producing efforts, and export demands were lack- 
ing a8 aN excuse for pushing up the price of coal. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
university of higher learning at Hamilton, N. Y.; 
founded in 1819. The enrollment for the fall, 
1921, was 678 of whom 55 were in the seminary. 
The faculty numbered 50, of whom were ap- 
pointed in the course of the year: A professor of 
economics, and an associate professor of Romanic 
languages; assistant professors of Latin and 
public speaking; two instructors; an assistant in 
music; and a librarian. The productive funds 
were $3,140,880. The library contained 95,441 
volumes. The none president after the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Elmer Burritt Bryan, was Dr. Mel- 
bourne S. Reid. , 

COLLEGES. See UNIvenrsitTixs aND CoLLEGES. 

COLLEGES, Agricutruray. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 
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COLLOIDS IN MEDICINE. Most of the 
in use in medical practice at the present 

any are in the form of exact chemical compounds 
e state, which naturally conduces to 

pa The tendency to pass from the old 
composite tinctures and extracts of crude drugs 
to active alkaloidal principles readily soluble in 
water has generally been as mar an 
advance in the ‘evolution of medicine. e 
creation of new crystalline by synthesis 
has been considered the next logical step. But 
for several years past a counter movement has 
been in evidence. Attention has been called to 
the fact that these e active principles 
and synthetics are all symptomatic remedies— 
they relieve symptoms and influence functions in 
every conceivable way, but show no power over 
the disease process. Attention was also called 
to the fact that substances in the colloidal or 
insoluble, nondialyzable form exert functions “s = 


nature entirely ct. Thus every 
and synthetic exerts a 8 activity ‘dependin 
on its chemical composition. Now in the case o 


matter in the colloidal form the composition of 
the substance means little, but oes colloidal state 
of matter means ev ing. Two substances 
wholly different in composition and physiological 
activity may in the colloid form exert the same 
type of action. In e substances the dose 
is of the greatest significance and the action varies 
with the size of dose. In the case of colloids the 
dose like the composition is of secondary impor- 
tance. The actual amount of the substance 
involved in the drug action is usually very minute. 
Moreover, colloids often exhibit a remarkable 
power over th ves, whether by 
antagonizing the living causes or because they 
stimulate the fighting force of the organism. 
Ashore at pre resent we cannot control their use to 
e the degree shown for crystalline 

ei nces, we continually see cases in which 
there is a phenomenal action exerted on the 
disease process itself and not merely on the 


toms 
ey er use of cpr iene is not directed against any 
particular class of diseases. Most of the affections 
which ordinarily seem beyond the direct influence 
of drugs such as continued fevers on ga one 
hand and the degenerative and malignant affec- 
tions in late life have in cases shown some 
tendency to respond to this plan ot treatment. 

e use of colloidal remedies was spanner 
by the practice of giving active su 
intravenous injection. e blood iteelf i is 2 
colloidal fluid and substances in the colloidal 
state are less foreign to it. Ino ic colloids in 
the form of suspensions of metallic particles in a 
state of very fine ox ees while they have no 
proper physiologi activity, are capable of 
causing violent c dis end fever which sometimes 
exerts a curative action. It was noted that these 
reactions were of the same nature as those which 
are produced by the injections of o fluids 
containing albumin. For a term of years these 
reactions were looked on as specific for the sub- 
stance injected, but of late years it has become 
increasingly apparent that the reactions were due 
merely to the colloidal state of the albuminous or 
protein substances injected. 
possible to understand why di 

could sometimes favorably influence conditions 
which were quite distinct in nature from diph- 
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theria. At present we do not know to just what 
extent some of these serums and vaccines act 

cally, and to what extent they act as simple 
colloids. 

In a recent article in the British Medical 
Journal (November, 19) by Auld the latter an- 
nounces his belief that in suspensions of inorganic 
(metallic) colloids the albuminous substances used 
in making the suspensions are the actual cause 
of the reactions. He wishes to term colloidal 
therapy, as far as it depends on these violent 
reactions, pyrogenic treatment, because it induces 
fever. e latter is a sine qua non of the treat- 
ment: He does not allude to the treatment of 
severe acute infections in this paper but quotes 
some favorable results in hastening resolution in 
recent pleurisies, pneumonias, and swollen joints. 
The treatment cannot be used in routine because 
the public does not welcome intravenous medica- 
alia rh ee egy necessary. The dose must 

be regulated by the degree of reaction desired. 
One good reaction is expected to clear up the 
condition. If mild reactions seem advisable the 
injections will probably have to be repeated. The 
character of the substance used is quite immaterial 
and the author likes ene vaccine (it must be 
borne in mind that the conditions treated have 
nothing in common with typhoid fever) and also 
id at oat substance known as caseose. In the 
he lauds colloidal treatment of the 

arg haily of affections attributable to chillin 

ord exposure which respond to the application 0 
external heat. The artificial fever set up appears 
to act on the same principle but more thoroughly. 

COLOMBIA. A South American republic 
situated in the northwestern part of the continent. 
Capital, Bogotd4. 

A AND PopuLaTION. Boundary disputes 
caused the estimates of area to vary. According 
to a recent estimate the area was 440,846 square 
miles. An estimate made after the boundary 
ts O00 we with Ecuador placed the area at 

000 square miles. The population arast 
to the census of March 5, 1918, was 5,847, ene 
whom about 160,436 were Indians. ‘The 
numbered 2,745 748 and the females, 2,941, ror 
The coun is divided into fourteen departments, 
three inten ences and six commissionerships. The 
capital, Bogoté, had a population, July 15, 1918, 
of 143,994. Other cities are Barranquilla, 66, 107; 
Cartagena, 51,382; Medellin, 79,146; Cali, 45,524; 
Manizales, 30,643. 

Epucation. The republic has 5453 institutions 
of public instruction, attended by 350,241 pupils, 
as follows: Primary schools, 5317, with 337,315 
pupils; secondary schools, 73 with 7305 ups 
professional schools, 28, ‘with 2784 al 
dustrial schools, 35, with 1606 pup 
schools, 27, with 1231 pupils. Each de spare 
has a normal school for young men and another 
for young women, except Santander, which has 
three. In the 13 schools for young men there 
are 454 students and in the 14 for young women, 
777, with 21 teachers in each school. In 1921 
there were sae na ioe ae graduates, 8 
upper-grade teachers, and 110 primary teachers. 
Tero normal schools, one for young men and the 
other for yo women, are being constructed on 
the Avenida de Chile in Bogoté. Secondary 
instruction is given in the following schools: 
Colegio Nacional de San Bartolomé, which has 
700 pupils; Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Sefiora del 
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Rosario and the School of Commerce of Bogoté, 
as well as in the Schools of Philosophy and €8 
Lettres of the Universities of Antioquia, 
gena, Narifio, and Popaydn; in the municipal 
schools of Boyacé, San Simén de Ibagué, and 
Sta. Librada de N eiva, and in various private 
institutions. The principal school for industrial 
instruction is the tral Technical Institute, in 
which, besides theoretical studies in different 
b es of literature and mathematics, practical 
work is given in mechanics, textiles, carpentry, 
electricity, drawing, sculpture, and ornamentation. 
At the capital are the School of Fine Arts, with 
87 students and 11 professors; the National 
Conservatory, with 220 students; the School of 
Philosophy and Belles Lettres of the ah 
Mayor de Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario; the 
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asset in facing the new adverse situation. During 
the first half of the present year it was apparent 
already been 


Carta- that the Colombian market 


stocked sufficiently to meet the demands for two 
years. _purchased lavishly at the peak of 
the world’s price level met a poor reception in a 
region where the chief source of income lay in ware- 
houses or even in the fields. American exporters 
were finding that credits extended indiscriminately 
to unknown firms were being repudiated, and 

and responsible concerns in Colombia were 


complai that as a result they were being 
unfairly ju , and that foreign importers were 
selling to their customers and thus conducting 


trade in the most unproductive way. It was 
stated in the early summer that over 75 per cent 
of the merchants in Colombia were in danger of , 


advanced School of iculture and V: bankruptcy if a by banks. 
Science; the School of Medicine, with 500 students; —_ FINANCE. e budget estimates ending Dec. 
the Engineering School, with more than 200 31, 1920, were as follows: 
Gold Gold 
Revenue Pesos Expenditures Pesos 
Balt Vam.c005-5.se oiidatinet es Oh ee aes 1,655,000 Ministry of Interior.............. cc cece cee eceecs 7,818,049 
RGUWOYO 655. o hha ss 20 Ce OES es ie eee a ee Ae 600, Ministry of Foreign Affairs...............cc0cc00. 477,671 
Tolegraphs. .. 0.0.0... cee eee 900,000 Ministry of Finance............... 00. c cece cceeee 1,765,412 
CORON 60S 88 oS BES SOR eM 12,000,000 i Ol Wie kG be oie Sit A aaa ae ae +879,950 
Consular Dues... 0.0... 2. cece eee ees 12,000,000 Public CAOT a ea aid Be te een aya d acne 869,861 
BtaMmNG. 2354 oe scn cbs ke cg inns cake ees 900,000 National Debt Service... .......... 0... cece ccccees 5,111,810 
Succession Duties... ...........00e ccc e eee 300,000 Public: Works. i646 Soi siic 2h ewe cee Bee 5,500,574 
Agriculture and Commerce...............0cc00ce8 9 
Total (including all revenues)........... 23,845,250 LOtel ji bsctbeh oo sGe saan seer eeeauedieeds 27,792,581 


r, vegetable ivory, 
various fruits, rubber, etc. The Panama 


products are gold, copper, lead, merc 


year: In 1920 Colombia’s imports for the first 
time exceeded $100,000,000, when the imports 
jumped from 48,487,764 Colombian dollars in 
1919 to 101,397,905 Colombian dollars in 1920. 
The exports, on the other hand, dropped from 
79,029,255 Colombian dollars in 1919 to 71,017,729 
Colombian dollars in 1920. These er can be 
explained by the condition of the coffee industry, 
the economic barometer of Colombia. In 1919 
there was a good coffee crop, which was exported 
chiefly to the United States to the value of 
54,291,638 Colombian dollars—nearly three times 
the amount ever received from coffee 
exports in a single year. The unprecedented 
income from this source greatly increased for the 
time being the buying power of the people, and 
during the first part of 1920 large orders were 
paced, rdless of the prevailing high prices. 

the othae hand, the coffee crop of 1920 met 
& dull market, and the people found that their 


ious prosperity had brought them only an 
siervansl standard of living, which proved a poor 


- separate republic. 


For the year ending Feb. 28, 1921, the expendi- 
tures were given at 16,000, pesos, making, 
with the deficit of 6,000,000 pesos for the preced- 
ing year, a total of 22,000,000 pesos. The foreign 
debt, Jan. 1, 1921, was £3,887,109. The internal 
debt, March 1, 1920, was 2,848, 260 gold pesos, 
consolidated, and 10,840,654 , floating. 

VERNMENT. Panama declared its indepen- 
dence on Dec. 4, 1893, and was constituted a 
Its independence was recog- 
nized by the Colombian government in a treaty 
with the United States signed April 6, 1914, and 
in return the United States agreed to pay $25,- 
000,000 and to guarantee certain rights in the 
Panama Canal Zone. This treaty was ratified b 
the United States Senate on April 20, 1921. 
(See below.) The executive power is vested in a 
presiaent elected by direct vote of the people for 
our years and not eligible for the next succeeding 
term; and legislative power in a Con of two 
houses, namely the Senate of 34 members elected 
indirectly and the House of Representatives of 
92 members elected by the people. President in 
1921, Don Marco Fidel Suarez. 

History. The treaty with the United States 
followed the same lines as that presented to the 
United States Senate in 1914 in the Wilson 
administration except that it omitted the ex- 
= of regret at anything that should have 
essened the cordial relations between the two 
countries. It provided for the payment to the 
Colombian government of $25,000,000, of which 
$5,000,000 was to be paid in six months and the 
rest in four equal annual i ents. It further 
provided that no duties or taxes other than those 
ped by American citizens should be imposed on 

lombian citizens or on their or mail 
matter in the Zone. It was ratified by the 
United States Senate by a vote of 69 to 19 on 
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April 21, and ratified by the Colombian Senate 
on October 13. On November 5 it was announced 
that opposition in the Chamber of the Deputies 

arisen to its ratification. At this time a 
controversy between the administration of Presi- 
dent Suarez and rat payaso naa repay was 
going on in spite of the resignation of the Minis- 
try, which had taken place, September 4, in the 
hope of pee end to the culty. 

COLORADO. PopunaTIon. Acoording to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
939,629 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 799,024 in 1910. 

AcricuururE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
see of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 
-and 1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Comiecicocsaud 1921 1,102,000 15,979,000 $ 4,953,000 
1920 1,182,000 24,231,000 16,962,000 
Oates os sasseess 1921 217, 6,727,000 2,220,000 
1920 204, 6,426,000 3,856,000 
Wheat......... 1921 1,719,000 23,239,000 17,662,000 
1920 1,405,000 25,273,000 34,118,000 
Barley......... 1921 ; 4,444,000 1,644,000 
1920 216,000 5,292,000 3,969,000 
Rye........206- 1921 92,000 1,058,000 635,000 
1920 100,000 1,180,000 1,239,000 
| s\n ere 1921 1,601,000 '2,914,000 19,740,000 
1920 1,675,000 13,140,000 38,560,000 
Beans.......... 1921 38,000 342,000 923,000 
1920 , 52,000 416,000 1,310,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 90,000 11,070,000 8,081,000 
1920 73,000 9,490,000 7,592,000 
Gr. Sorghuma.. . 1921 237,000 3,910,000 2,033,000 
1920 282,000 4,794,000 4,027,000 
1 Tons, 


IRRIGATION AND DrRarnaGE. The accompany- 
ing table presents the statistics of irrigation for 
the State of Colorado collected at the census of 
1920. Statistics of acreage irrigated, of acreage, 
yield, and value of crops grown on irrigated land 
and of cost of operation and maintenance relate 
to the year 1919; other items relate to the year 
1920. figures for the census of 1910 are given for 


purposes of comparison. 


~~ 
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The statistics in the table on page 165 shows 
the drainage of the State in 1920 as published by 
the United States Bureau of the Census: 

The total works completed by drainage enter- 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 111.6 miles of 
open ditches and 193.6 miles of tile drains; the 
additional | hs under construction were 21.9 
miles of open ditches and 14.6 miles of tile drains. 
These figures do not include drains installed by 

ividual farm owners supplemental to the works 
of the enterprises. There were no pumping 
districts for d drainage in the State. The 
principal crops grown on the drained land in 
drainage enterprises were alfalfa, wheat, and sugar 


Mrinerat Propucrion. The metal mjnes of 
Colorado in 1921, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
produced $6,790,000 in gold, 5,400,000 ounces of 
silver, 20,600,000 pounds of lead, 3,700,000 pounds 
of copper, and 2,400,000 pounds of zinc, having 
a total value of $13,678,800, as compared with the 
total value of $21,898,974 in 1920. These figures 
show a decrease of $786,300 for gold, 9335 ounces 
for silver, 26,000,000 pounds for lead, 343,000 
a for copper, and 46,390,000 pounds for sinc. 

eller County (Cripple Cree ), after the heavy 
setback of 1920, experienced a revival in 1921, 
owing to the return of many former lessees, who 
commenced operations on dumps and began to 
develop former producing properties, but the 
results were not ap t in the output, which was 
$4,300,000 in gold in 1921, as com with 
ne peer in 1920.  ribagelbocrt one sere oldest 
an oe eee y producing districts in 
Colorado, which mines many kinds of ore and 
shows great fluctuation in production accordi 
to changes in the prices of metal, was aff 
seriously by the low prices of lead and sinc. San 

iguel County materially increased its output of 

Id and silver. The production vi ies Juan 

unty was very small, owing to the low price 
of lead and zinc. Production in Ouray County 
was confined chiefly to the operations of the 
Atlas, Mountain Top, Hidden Treasure, and 


cal 


Census of— Increase ' 
Item 1920 1910 Per cent 
WNismnber of wll fern sos. sd ee ies AS hw NS ees eS Ree eee 59,934 46,170 20.8 
Approximate land area of the state... 1.0.02. eee e cece tere e reece eeees acres.. 66,341,120 66,341,120 eae 
ah Laue 1th (OPTI Ss cod hk Sah OE 68-4 CRE PEON VOTO Se eae See Cue eee Nees. acres.. 24,462,014 13,532,113 80.8 
Improved land in’ farms rarer ar aa ae ae eee acres. 7,744,758 4,302,101 80.0 
ber of farms irrigated... 0... ccc ccc wesc eect erence nace ce nasser eseeccvecees 28,756 25,857 11.2 
ee irrigated Bla ch oo Degtan ote Weck wlacasde eo CO ke METS ETE AIRAU IR OK Siete eke ares acres.. 3,348,385 2,792,032 19.9 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating... ...........-. 0: eeeereeee eens acres.. 3,855,348 3,990,166 — 3.4 
Area included ee Prag) Se ee rer aren ee ee acres.. 5,220,588 5,917,457 —11.8 
Per cent irrigated: 
ss Number of all farma.. . 0... c ccc cw ccc cern c ccc c estos ennsenseecensacreenes 48.0 56.0 ah 
Approximate land area of state... ........ 0 cece cece cee c eee e tees etteees 5.0 4.2 wads 
Tatil in ferme oi o:5 6:8 6 5 66 oo bak wwe tw wie ES 8s ee a aed eae ea aes 13.7 20.6 frac 
Improved land in farms............. Saw wiaaeteb es eceeineas ee 43.2 64.9 ese: 
Excess of area en rises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated........acres.. 506,963 1,198,134 —657.7 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated... ..............4.. acres.. 1,872,203 3,125,425 —40.1 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settloment..............-000- acres 274,282 (2) 

Sal tri GOtOUivoissee Gale sindk Die SS MOEA SUS SOW AG ea Lae RE Ree RS eae ees $88,302,442 $56,636,443 55.9 
oe e per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating...............---++52-- $22.90 $14.19 61.4 
Fatimated Anal cost of existing enterprises... 1.0.0... cect et ence centr ences $95,198,423 $76,443,239 24.5 

Average per acre included in enterprises... 1.1.1... cece eee eee eee e nc cenees $18. $12.92 41.2 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per Acre. ......... 02s eeeerecccocceees $0.87 $0.75 

1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Per cent not shown when base is lees than 100. * Not reported in 1910. 
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Per cent 
Item Amount of total 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 
Naor of all farms 2 tO Btls hose ii cre ee Seinen ae NKNSS Caeat este aoa ee Seater eh eeaS tits re 
arms reporting lan VINE OLGIUA RS oss 016s oes Sas Se BERR ae hee RaW ROSES : ; 
Farms reporting land needing drainage. ........... ccc ccc cece cece ete e eee cee e eee esaees 4,309 7.3 
All lead ink Cerri oss ss foe bose Be ESS RSS a a ho OR oe Ses eae cua b gene wa duals acres. . 24,462,014 100.0 
Improved. land int APB vcs occ 6 os hob nes hie ko 8S SSeS Ooo 8 ESO EE NOs Seon eS acres.. 7,744,757 31.7 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... 1.0... cect cc cee cece eee eeeeeecs acres.. 127,037 0.5 
Farm land reported as needing drainage... 0.0... ccc ccc rece c cece cece te ee eee eeees acres.. 270,997 1.1 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 
ap prommate land =< OF TRO State. 6 oes hes sense ede dic dees sienee me Tens cae Ce eneee os acres. erase er 
land in operating drainage enterprises... . 1... ccc cece ccc ect e eee cette eeeees acres. . : : 
Improved land............ es BAe as scp can ata Roby eis erase hie eo be ae MS eRe Le ae acres.. 123,031 0.2 
Unimproved land } so o36 66k 260 e she 5 loss cles os be Oa see NCATE CHONG dao a ewe Ses acres 48,625 0.1 
Capital invested in and required for completion of o ting enterprises........... 0c cece eee ees $1,285,070 100.0 
. Capital invested in these enterprises te Dec. 31. 1919 ee ee eee ae re eT ae en ee 1,081,870 84.2 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises... .. 0.0... cc ccc ccc tee cect eee eees 203,195 15.8 


1 No timber or cut-over land reported. 


Barstow mines. Gilpin and Clear Creek Counties 
both showed decreases in production. Develop- 
ment work in Hinsdale County promised results 
for 1922. Custer County silver mines continued 
operation. Eagle County shipped a large ee 
tity of silver-iron ores, but all zinc ore mined was 
stored. The production of silver in both Boulder 
and Mineral Counties was not equal to that of 1920. 

TRANSPORTATION. There are 37 railroad com- 
panies represented in Colorado, operating an 
aggregate of 5406.15 miles of main line track. 
Every county in the State except Baca County has 
some mnileage, though the railroad facilities 
of some other counties, particularly in the north- 
western and south parts of the State, are 
Inadequate. The total value of railroad property 
in the State, as returned by the State tax commis- 
sion for the year 1920, was $161,677,790. A con- 
siderable part of the mileage of the Colorado 
Midland railroad was not being operated. 

EpucaTion. The schools numbered approxi- 
mately 3125 with 7675 teachers and a total enroll- 
ment of 229,508 pupils. Average salaries paid 
teachers have increased substantially in the 
past few years. The average salary paid high 
school teachers for the school year ending June 30, 
1920, was $122.43 per month, compared with 
$106.45 in 1918. In 1920 the average salary in 
one-teacher schools was $81.57, in two-teacher 
schools $93.29, and $96.22 in schools employing 
three or more teachers. The averages in the same 
classes of schools for 1918 were $68.84, $76.20, 
and $80.92. By act of the Colorado legislature, 
February 21, the following oath of allegiance was 
prescribed for all teachers in the State: 

“T solemnly swear or affirm that I will support 
the constitution of the State of Colorado and of 
the United States of America and the laws of the 
State of Colorado and of the United States, and 
will teach, b ad and example, ey Sie for 
the flags of the United States and of the State of 
Colorado, reverence for law and order and undi- 
vided allegiance to the government of one country, 
the United States of America.” Another act 
passed in the same legislative session required the 
one of the history of Colorado in the public 
schools. 

_ Cuarnrtres aND Corrections. The State 
Institutions are as follows: State Industrial 
School for Girls, Morrison; State Reformatory 
Buena Vista; State Home for Dependent and 
Neglected Children, Denver; State Home and 


Training School for Mental Defectives, Ridge and 
Grand Junction; State Industrial School for 
Boys, Golden; State Penitentiary, Cafion City; 
State Hospital (for Insane), Pueblo; Soldiers’ an 
Sailors’ Home, Monte Vista; Industrial Work- 
shop for the Blind, Denver. 

LEGISLATION. The 23rd session of the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado was held 
January 5 to April 5. The following are a few o 
the more important measures passed: The Assembly 
decided to refer to the electors at the next general 
election an amendment to the constitution em- 
powering the Assembly to prohibit by law the 
right and power of aliens ineligible to American 
citizenship to acquire, ee coc enjoy, Se 
dispose of property real and personal. e other 
constitutional amendments to be referred to the 
electors pertained to the terms of office and salary 
of county officers; the placing of certain educa- 
tional institutions directly under the control of 
the State; the limitation of the tax rate on property 
for State purposes to a maximum of 4 mills; the 
conditions under which State loans might be 
contracted; and the term of office of State officials. 
The other measures included: Various amend- 


ments of existing laws in respect to corporations; 
definition of the powers and duties of the institu- 


tions under the State board of corrections and 
provisions in respect to the management of such 
institutions and the government and discipline of 
their inmates; an act regulating the practice of 
professional engineering and land surveying and 
creating a State board of examiners for these 
professions; various amendments of the game and 
fish laws and acts creating the game refuges of 
Denver Mountain Parks, Pikes Peak Game 
Preserve, Spanish Peaks Game Preserve, and the 
Colorado Antelope Refuge; various measures per- 
taining to the improvement of existing highway 
regulations; an inheritance tax measure imposing 
a tax on transfers of property by inheritance, the 
rates being as follows: tes not over $50,000 
ing to wife, husband or lineal heirs, 2 per cent; 
tween $50,000 and $100,000, 3 per cent; 
between $100,000 and $150,000, 4 per cent; 
$150,000-$250,000, 5 per cent; $250,000-$500,000, 
6 per cent; over $500,000 7 per cent; the rates 
increasing with distance of kinship to 16 per cent 
on estates over $500,000; various amendments of 
insurance legislation; measures amending and 
amplifying existing legislation on the subjects of 
irrigation, mining the National Guard, public 
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lands, etc.; and the act in respect to the oath of 
allegiance for teachers as noted above. 

Orricers. Governor, Oliver H. Shoup; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Earl Cooley : Secretary of State, 
Carl S. Milliken; Treasurer, Arthur M. Stong; 
Attorney-General, Victor EK, Keyes; Auditor, 
Harry E. Mulnix; Superintendent. of Public 
Instruction, Katherine L. ig. 

Jupictary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Tully Scott; Associate Justices: James H. Teller, 
Martin S. Bailey, Geo. W. Allen, Haslett P. Burke, 
Greeley W. Whitford, John H. Denison. 

_COLORADO, UNIversiry or. A_ co-educa- 
tional state institution of the higher education at 
Boulder, Colo.; founded in 1876. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 2459 and the faculty 
numbered about 250. The library contained 
132,459 volumes. The income was about $750,000. 
The Macky Auditorium was completed and work 
on the new Liberal Arts building and the gymna- 
slum was n. President, George Norlin, Ph.D. 

COLORED METHODISTS. See Meruopists, 
COoLoRED. 

COLT, Samurt Pomeroy. Lawyer, died, 
August 13. He was born at Paterson, N. J., 
Jan. 10, 1852; studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and afterwards studied 
law at Columbia; and was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1876. He practiced his profession in 
Rhode Island, 1877-87, and founded there the 
Industrial Trust company of which he was presi- 
dent, 1887-1908, becoming after the latter date 
chairman of the board. He was president of the 
National India Rubber company, and of the 
United States Rubber company, and an officer or 
director in about forty other corporations. After 
serving on the governor’s staff and as a member of 
the State legislature, he became assistant-attorney- 
general, 1879-81, and attorney-general, 1882-85, 
of Rhode Island. 

COLUMBIA, University or. A non-sectarian 
institution of learni ng, whose principal buildings 
are at Morningside Heights, New York City. It 
consists of lumbia College (undergraduate 
men’s college of Liberal Arts); the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry; the School of Archi- 
tecture; the School of Journalism; the School of 
Business; the School of Dentistry; a non-profes- 
sional Graduate Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy, and Pure Science; Barnard College 
(an undergraduate college for women); Teacher’s 
College, including the faculties of Education and 
Practical Arts; and the New York College of 
Pharmacy. There is also a numerously attended 
summer school which begins immediately after 
july 4 and there is a thorough system of extension 


The total number of students receiving instruc- 
tion from the University down to November, 1921, 
including those in the summer session of that year 
was 26,006 (allowing for duplicates). There were 
registered for the regular session of 1921-22 
2633 undergraduates and 7160 graduate and 
professional students. In the summer session 
there were 11,809 students and in the universit 
saeign gotta phat get were 6845. 
ance at the ne specia 
schools was as follows: Teacher's College, 1781; 
Graduate Faculties, 1301; Business School, 376; 
Law, 643; Medicine, 366; Pharmacy, 583; Mines, 
Engineering, and Chemistry, 201; Journalism, 138. 
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The university’s officers of instruction numbered 
950; the total including other instructors in 
Teacher’s College, the College of Pharmacy, the 
university extension courses, and the summer 
session, was 1593. The library contained 761,000 
bound volumes. 

The total gifts to the several corporations 
included in the University from 1890 down to the 
autumn of 1921 were $42,259,284. In the year 
1920-21 the University received $1,485,643; 
Barnard, $529,416; Teacher’s College, $175,231. 
One of the most important features of the year was 
the progress made in the development of the 
Medical School. An agreement was formed with 
the Presbyterian Hospital, February 7, which was 
to go into effect as soon as the University had raised 
a fund of not less than $3,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of the new buildings of the Medical School. 
Provision was made for the acquisition of this 
amount by May 12 and a lot at Washington 
Heights was donated for the joint use of the 
Medical School and the Presbyterian Hospital. 
Thus the project which had been outlined in 1903 
was in a fair way to completion. Institutes of 
educational research, cancer research, and public 
health were established. The following deaths of 
members of the faculty occurred in 1921: Fred- 
erick R. Keller, instructor in electrical a eee 
ing, aged 35 yrs., March 17; Edward R. ith, 
former reference librarian of the Avery Library, 

7 yrs., March 21; Dr. Arthur P. Coll 
instructor in laryngology and otology, aged 57 yrs. 
August 10; Dr. Austin W. Hollis, professor 
clinical medicine, aged 52 yrs., November 6. 

The stadium site, on which the University had 
an option until Dec. 31, 1921, was saved to the 
University by the $700,000 gift of Mr. George 
F. Baker, Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the First National Bank of the City of New York. 
Ground was broken for the new Faculty Club 
building, to be constructed on the corner of 
Morningside Drive and 117th Street at the 
extreme easterly edge of the University campus. 
Its cost was p at approximately $250,000 
and its completion was expected in the course 
the or P head 1921-22. President, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph.D., L:D. 

COMBES, Josmin Louis Emm. Former 
Prime Minister of France, died at Pons, May 24. 
He was born at Roquecourbe, France, in 1833 and 
studied medicine and began practice as a country 
doctor in the town of Pons. He was drawn into 
political life through his interest in public hygiene 
and was elected, first, mayor of Pons (1875), then 
a member of the General Council of the er 
ment (1879), and finally senator in 1885, holding 
the latter office till 1914. He was a leader of the 
Radical Republican party and succeeded Waldeck- 
Rousseau as Prime Minister taking also the port- 
folio of the Interior. His mini is notable for 
the rigorous enforcement of the law against the 
religious orders. A hater of clericalism and a 
deadly opponent of the Roman Catholic Church he 
carried out as Prime Minister pied ior of separa- 
tion of Church and State with a relentlessness that 
aroused the intense hostility of the conservative 
element. 

COMETS. See Astronomy. 

COMMERCE. For foreign trade. See Unrrep 
SratTes and articles on foreign countries. 

COMMISSION MANAGER PLAN. See Mv- 
NICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC. See Music, Com- 
munity Mustc. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE. An organization, 
established in 1918 to continue in peace times the 
work of the War Camp Community Service. 
Its purpose is to meet the demand for the oppor- 
tunity of self-expression which leisure-time move- 
ment affords, to provide a central organization 
for propegencs purposes, to give proper emphasis 
to the needs of boys and girls, men and women 
in their free hours, to provide and train workers 
to devise new methods, to publish literature and 
to make available information on what is being 
done along this line throughout the country. It 
has found and trained community organizers who 
help local communities to organize and develop 
their programmes and to raise funds for their 
work. For its ‘continuation service,” it maintains 
a staff of district representatives whose entire 
time is given to visiting cities peel Com- 
munity Service programmes, advising and helping 


in ev way ble to strengthen the work. 
Thro its National Headquarters it studies 
methods and devises means of aiding recreational 
work throughout the country. It es available 


through handbooks and other pamphlets and 
circulars a fund of information on community 
effort. Among these may be mentioned: Com- 
munily Recreation; Comr in Play; Layout and 
Equipment of Playgrounds; Community Music; 
Rural and Small Community Recreation; Summer 
Camps—Municipal and Industrial; Games and 
Play for School Morale. During the year, with 
the help of a special supervisor of colored work 
and with trained colored workers, it made a 
special effort to aid the colored people in or- 
ganizing their own programmes. In codperation 
with the Red Cross, American Legion, and other 
organizations, entertainment was provided for 
service men stationed at government hospitals. 
Its efforts were also directed toward uniting both 
native and foreign-born through participation in 
recreation, for the building up of a better citizen- 
ship. National Headquarters of the movement 
are 1 Madison Avenue, New York su Joseph 
Lee is president, Haymone B. Fosdick, vice- 
preestents Myron T. Herrick, treasurer, and H. S. 

raucher, secretary. 

COMORO ISLANDS. See Mayorrs and the 
Comoro ISLANDS. 

CONCHA, Mataquias. See NEcro.ocy. 

CONCILIATION, Inpustriat. See Lasor 
ARBITRATION and CONCILIATION. 

CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. See Navau Proacress. 

CONGO, Betaran. A colony of Central Africa 
belonging to Belgium, formerly the Congo Free 
State. and population estimates vary. The 
area is placed at from 909,654 to 913,127 saute 
miles. e population estimates vary from 9,000,- 
000 to 15,500,000. An official estimate has placed 
the number at about 11,000,000. The chief racial 
element is Bantu. The European population was 
estimated in Jan , 1920, at 6971 of whom 3588 
were Belgians and the rest divided among English, 
Portuguese, Italians, Americans, Dutch, French, 
G smaller number each of ‘Russians, 
Swedes, Swiss, Danish, Norwegians, Spaniards, 
and Luxemburgers. The leading cities are Boma, 
the capital, Matadi, Banana, Leopoldville, Stanley 
Pool, and Elizabethville. 

Propuction. The chief products are rubber, 
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palm nuts, and oil, copal, cocoa, ivory, coffee, 
rice, cotton, and tobacco; and anger herr: eae 
ishes in the regions that are not infested by the 
tsetse fly. The chief minerals are fold, diamonds, 
and copper, which are worked, and coal, iron, tin, 
and manganese which have not been exploited. In 
1919 gold mines employed about 8000 natives and 
the output was placed at 3356 kilos. The copper 
output in 1919 was 22,130 tons. The exports of 
diamonds in that year were 215,532 carats. 

Comm=ERceE. Total imports in general trade in 
1918 amounted to £2,014,301 and in special 
trade to £504,190; exports in general trade, 
£4,934,461, in special trade, £4,478,754. Palm 
nut exports in 1919 amounted to 34,350,030 kilos; 
rubber, 3,797,440 kilos; copper, 23,028,000 kilos. 

Frnancg. The budget for the fiscal year 1921 
showed a deficit of 84,085,834 francs. The ordi- 
nary expenses had increased by 14,573,651 francs, 
chiefly on account of the increased salaries, wages 
and pensions and the high cost of materials an 
products. The budget was as follows: 


iiliae ane 

rdinary inary 

8 ’ ry 8 ’ ? Total, 

Francs France France 
Expenditures.......... 82,118,525 86,577,869 168,696,394 
Receipts............... 67,510,635 17,099,925 84,610,560 


Excess of expenditures. 14.607,890 69,477,944 84,085,834 
aed 


ComMUNIcATIONS. The Congo is navigable for 
nearly a hundred miles above its mouth, that is to 
Matadi, and government steamships ply on it. It 
becomes navigable again above Stanley Pool for 
about 1068 miles, that is as far as Stanley Falls. 
Its large tributaries are also navigable. The 
railway mileage, Jan. 1, 1920, was 1267, the longest 
lines being those from Matadi to Leopoldville; 
from Bukama to the frontier of Rhodesia; an 
from Kindu to Kongolo. The Congo railway 

includes two sections of the Cape-to-Cairo 
railway. In 1919 oh pe offices numbered 49, and 
the telegraph lines had a mileage of 2065. sy 

GovERNMENT. The colony is under the minister 
for the colonies who is appointed by the king of 
the Belgians, and who acts with a colonial council 
of fifteen members. In the colony the king is 
represented by a governor-general aided by several 
vi vernor-generals. Governor-general in 1921, 
M. Maurics Lippens. ‘ 

CONGO, Frenco. See FRENcH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. 

CONGO FREE STATE. See Conao, BELGIAN. 

CONGREGATIONALISM. In 1921 this de- 
nomination had 5924 churches in the United 
States and a total membership of 819,225, as 
compared with 5959 churches and membership 
of 808,266 in the previous year. There were 
5665 ministers, of whom 2220 were without 
charges. Sunday school pupils numbered 743,632. 
There were 2691 poune people’s organisations 
with membership of 107,522, and 1472 men’s and 
boys’ organizations with enrollment of 94,336. 
These figures show marked increases over those 
of the previous year. Contributions toward 
benevolence in 1920 amounted to $6,188,728 or an 
increase of $2,431,742 over 1919. Home expenses. 
for 1919 were $12,195,872, while in 1920 they 
were reported as bel 044,684. Salaries 

to $6,490,691, or an 


aid in 1920 amoun 
Property of the 
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denomination was valued at $112,020,676; in- 
vested funds were $12,158,991, and debts, $4,- 
080,443. The national missionary societies of the 
denomination number eleven, as follows: American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the American Missionary Association, the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, the Con- 
gregational Sunday School Extension Society, 
the Con ti Education Society, the Con- 
egational pshitig Society, the Con tional 
Board of Ministerial Relief, the Annuity d for 
Congregational Ministers, the Woman’s 
of Missions, which has headquarters at Boston, 
cago, and San Francisco, and the Con 
tional Woman’s Home Missio Federation. 
In 1920 the American Board of Commissioners 
had 19 missions in 9 great areas. Foreign workers 
numbered 724 and native workers 4832 in the 
1244 schools of all types maintained; there were 
58,620 pupils. Receipts of the board were the 
test in its history, and totaled $1,650,000. 
Mission work was conducted under great hardship 
in Turkey. The progress made, particularly in 
India and China, was gratifying. e American 
Missionary Association carries on work similar 
to the American Board of Commissioners among 
the Negroes, Hawaiian Islands, Indians, Porto 
Ricans, and Asiatics and Latin Americans in 
America. It poe opportunity for normal, 
theological, college, academic, and grade ser peer 
training at 6 chartered institutions, 6 theologi 
seminaries, 6 colleges, and 26 secondary and 
elementary institutions. The pupils in 1920 
numbered 11,317. It maintained 224 churches 
with membership of 15,736. Receipts for the 
year 1920 amounted to $698,819.70. Work of 
the Home Missionary Society was carried on in 
28 States by 1437 missionaries. They cared for 
1846 churches, 19 of which were added in 1920. 
Services were conducted in 22 foreign languages by 
300 of this total. Receipts for the year amounted 
to $756,552.06. The Church Building Societ 
reported receipts of $501,144.81 in 1920, of whic 
church grants and loans were made enous 
to $506,527. The Board of Ministerial Reli 
paid in ts $105,265.68 to needy ministers 
and families of deceased ministers. Its receipts 
during the year were $139,359.26. The three 
regional Woman’s Boards of Missions employed 
a total of 244 missionaries and numerous native 
workers. Its educational work includes normal 
and kindergarten training and medical work. 
It supports numerous colleges, boarding and 
elementary schools and hospitals Receipts in 
1920 were $518,553. 
Through its National Council, the denomina- 
tion assists in maintaining 12 theological sem- 
inaries, chief of which is the Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological penne there are also 40 colleges 
which it assists. e Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
inaugurated in 1917 as a feature of the celebra- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, reported receipts in 1920 of $28,775.85. 
The administration of the church is exercised by 
the National Council with headquarters at 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Officers in 1921 
. were Rev. Henry C. King, moderator; Rev. Robert 
A. Hume, and Rev. Wilham N. DeBerry, assistant 
moderators; Rev. Edward D. Eaton, secretary; 
and Frank F. Moore, treasurer. A 
International statistics show in Great Britain, 
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including Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands, there were 4984 churches and 
493,868 members in 1919; in Australia complete, 
958 churches and 41,560 members; in 
164 churches, and 13,210 members; in China, 4 
churches and 676 members; in 1 
and 7494 members; in South Africa, 292 churches 
and 20,972 members; and in Japan, 157 churches, 
with 24,060 members. 

CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. A 
group of ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 

hurch, South, who had considerable objection 
to certain features of the episcopacy and itineracy 
of that church, founded this denomination in 
1852 in Georgia. It was their ed to obtain a 
more democratic form of church government. 
The doctrine of Methodism was adhered to 
strictly at its first conference. It was, however, 
modified by a certain degree of connectionalism. 
The movement extended in a few haa to the 
neighboring States of Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi and, at the Brent time, churches are 
to be found in most of the southern States and 
some of the northern States. In 1887 nearly one- 
third of its churches joined the Congregationalists 
and apparently through disorganization the de- 
nomination has suffered heavy losses within the 
past decade. After 1906 it lost about 25 per cent 
of its members. Its missionary work has been 
confined to India, and many of the churches in 
this country have been aided financially. The 
latest statistics are of 1919; they show 198 churches 
with 220 ministers and 10,969 church members 
and probationers. Sunday schools numbered 182, 
with 1146 officers and teachers, and 8785 pupils. 
The Messenger is the only publication of the 
denominations, issued semi-monthly at I 


e, Miss. 

CONGRESS. See Unrrep Srarss, and Lasor 
LEGISLATION. 

CONNECTICUT. Poruuation. According 
to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
1,380,631 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 1,114,756 in 1910. 

‘AGRICULTURB. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 
1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
COMmises i640 Xs 1921 74,000 3,848,000 §$ 3,463,000 
1920 74,000 2,960,000 4,144,000 
Oats........... 1921 11,000 330,000 198,000 
1920 11,000 330,000 248,000 
Ry Gees ca. cee os 1921 5,000 95,000 142,000 
1920 5,000 90,000 157,000 
Tobacco... .....1921 31,000 145,074,000 .480,000 
1920 0,000 144,400,000 15,540,000 

Hay.... 1921 329,000 2 426,000 0,986, 
1920 329,000 2 393,000 11,700,000 

Potatoes....... 1921 ,000 2,369,000 3,554, 
1920 24,000 2,760,000 4,140,000 

1 Pounds. ? Tons 


census of 1919, as compared with that for 1914. 
In the order of their importance from 4 percentage 
standpoint, the increases for the several items 
ranked as follows: Value added by manufacture 
175.6 per cent; wages, 158 per cent; value of 
products, 155.7 per cent; salaries, 145.4 per cent; 
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cost of materials, 138.1 per cent; capital, 116.7 
per cent; number of salaried employees, 67.3 per 
cent; primary horse-power, 41.8 per cent; number 
of wage earners, 29.6 per cent; proprietors and 
firm members, 25.6 per cent; and number of es- 
tablishments, 18.9 per cent. e oie invested, 
as reported in 1919, showed a gain of $723,706,000, 
or 116.7 per cent, over that in 1914. The ave 
capital per establishment was approximately 
$276,000 in 1919 and $151,000 in 1914. The cost 
of materials used in 1919 showed an increase over 
that for 1914 of $398,331,000, or 138.1 per cent. 
The average cost of materials per establishment 
in 1919 was approximately $141,000, and in 1914 
$70,000. The value of products in 1919 showed 
an increase over that in 1914 of $849,521,000, or 
155.7 per cent. The average per establishment in 
1919 was approximately $286,000 and in 1914 
$133,000. The value added by manufacture in 
1919 showed an increase over that in 1914 of 
$451,190,000, or 175.6 per cent. The value added 
by manufacture in 1919 formed 50.8 per cent of 
the total value of products and in 1914, 47.1 per 
cent. In 1919, as compared with 1914, the 
number of salaried employees showed an increase 
of 16,908, or 67.3 per cent, while the average 
number of wage earners increased 66,938, or 
29.6 per cent. A comparative summary for the 
State for 1914 and 1919 follows: 
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Po.rrics AND GOVERNMENT. In the legislature 
of 1921 there were 32 Republicans and 3 Demo- 
crats in the Senate and, in the House, 248 Re- 

ublicans, 13 Democrats, and 1 Independent. 

e Congressional delegation is solidly Repub- 
lican, the senators being Frank B. Brandegee of 
New London and George P. McLean of Simsbury; 
the members of the House are, taking the dis- 
tricts in their numerical order, . Hart Fenn of 
Wethersfield; Richard P. Freeman of New London; 
John Q. Tilson of New Haven; Schuyler Merritt 
of Stamford, and James P. Glynn of Winsted. 

OrFicers. Governor, Everett J. Lake; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Charles A. Templeton; Secre- 
tary of State, Donald J. Warner; Treasurer, 
G. Harold Gupatric; Comptroller, Harvey P. 
Bissell, Attorney-General, Frank E. Healy. 

JUDICIARY. upreme Court: Chief Justice, 
George W. Wheeler; associated justices, John 
K. Beach, Edwin B. Gager, Howard J. Curtis, 
Lucien F. Burpee. 

CONNOLLY, Mavrice. 
man from Iowa. He was born at Dubuque, Iowa 
in 1877; graduated at Cornell in 1897; and studied 
afterwards in England and Germany. After 1904 
he was vice-president of the Dubuque Fire and 
Marine Insurance company. In 1913-15 he was 
a member of the Sixty-third Congress. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Convention 


Former Congress- 


tncrease, 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... . 0.00.00. 00.0 ccc ccc cee tee e eee e eens 4,878 4,104 18.9 
Persons engaged in manufactures........0...00.0 00. ccc cece cee eee eee 339,144 254,499 33.3 
Proprietors and firm members................ 0c ce cece cece n ce eees 3,922 3,123 25.6 
Salaried employees. ........ 0.0 ce cece eee e eee eeeeees 42,020 25,112 67.3 
_ Wage earners (average number)... . 1.6.0... cece eee eee 293,202 226,264 29.6 
DOTOCHO WOR oo 66S be SEO Ao OER SO OEE EA ees 643,732 453,812 41.8 
OIA sche es or ois, 8 a ariiras eee ped NG bd oN al le uD ed Waa terd acces Foren toh ter $1,343,900,000 $620,194,000 116.7 
BOW ICO8 sii octets 8 eS a dae’ e VE Rinw tee Sais Rew Seip ww ea ARNE POR hoes 410,188,000 160,731,000 155.2 
OURAN ooo acer ae Gee Sh ae a WR a a ee 87,139,000 35,511,000 145.4 
EE ee Fae eae ae Pe OR ae hee Martyr a ee ee ESN Cer eer ay eee * f 323,049,000 125,220,000 158.0 
MBB esas aig woke EN IE Bea Re GER OT VAR DE EON BOR Ge AARON RRS 686,842,000 288,511,000 138.1 
Value Of Products: 5. cies 6690 4R, wes OS dis BS HE EDEN Se HUE La REE Oars 1,394,993,000 545,482,000 155.7 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)............ 708,151,000 256,961,000 175.6 
TRANSPORTATION. The mileage of steam at St. Louis, 1916, serving on the resolutions 
railways remained unchanged in 1921, but there commit 


was a loss of 60 miles in the matter of the electric 
railways because of the abandonment of service 
on the Shore Line Electric Railway on that part 
of its line extending from New Haven to Chester. 
Late in 1921 the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co., began a trial of gasoline- 
driven, flanged-wheeled buses on one or more of 
its branch lines. The construction of trunk line 
highways continued through the year, the most 
noteworthy work being the completion of a 
military highway between Hartford and New 
London. This was completed on Dec. 1, 1921, 
and shortens the distance een the two cities 
for motor traffic by 44 miles. 

Finance. The net debt of the State on June 
30, 1921, was $4,627,742.52 and its receipts for the 

year ending on that date amounted to 
$15,090, 167.85. 

EpucaTIon. According to the school census 
for 1920 there were in that year 345,382 children 
between the ages of 4 and 16 years. Figures for 
1921 were not available on Jan. 1, 1922, though 
partial reports showed a growth in the smaller 
towns @ considerable decrease in the cities. 


tee. 

CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX. See Monic- 
IPAL GOVERNMENT. 

CONSUMPTION. See TusBERcu.osis. 

CONVERSE, Epmunp CocGsweELu. See NE- 
CROLOGY. 

CO-OPERATION IN UNITED STATES. The 
Stgitkag.Rarvhatae chet as to the general movement 
in the United States was supplied by Mr. H. 
Rattaport of the Codperative League of America: 
Four tendencies were at work in the developmeat 
of Codperation during 1921. (1) The local 
societies continued to federate into larger groups 
for purposes of educational work. District 
Leagues were formed in eight or nine States, and 
many more societies jomed the Codéperative 
League of America, the national codperative 
federation, which in 1921 now had a membership 
of 350 societies. (2) At the same time the policy 
of codperative centralization came to grief. All 
but one of the codperatives which were organized 
on the chain-store plan went out of business with 
heavy losses. The codperatives abandoned the 
centralized chain-store idea, and looked to the 
strong independent local society as the basis for 
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the development of the movement in this country. 
(3) Half a dozen large spurious societies calling 
themselves codperative, though in fact rider 
but stockselling schemes, became bankrupt, wi 

losses of at least fifteen million dollars. This was 


partly the result of the educational work carried was 


on by codperatives, which has brought about a 
better understanding of the movement. (4) The 
labor movement drifted steadily towards codpera- 
tion. The Illinois miners during November and 
December supplied their striking fellow-workers 
in Kansas with $200,000 wo of foodstuffs, 
through the Central States Codperative Wholesale 
Society of East St. Louis. Ill. The dairy workers 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul helped to organize a 
consumers codperative creamery in which the 
consuming public furnished most of the capital. 
This creamery did a business at the rate of 
$1,200,000 a year. none the milk strike in 
Cleveland, in November and December, the dairy 
workers followed the example of the Minneapolis 
workers, and organized a similar codperative. 

Workers Colleges conducted by trades unions 
in nine of the principal cities were giving courses 
on codperation. In spite of the general business 
depression, the codperatives more than held their 
own. The membership and the amount of business 
done continued to grow. 

Strate Leagisuation. In Arizona an act was 
passed providi for codperative marketing 
organizations with or without capital stock, an 
for their regulation, and providing special remedies 
for breach of growers’ contracts and penalties 
for false statements regarding such associations. 
In Arkansas an act was passed for the formation 
and carrying out of codperative associations. 
Georgia passed a measure to promote intelligent 
marketing of agricultural products. In Idaho a 
codéperative marketing act was passed providing 
for the organization, management, and codpera- 
tion of agricultural non-profit céoperative as- 
sociations, regulating market contracts, fixing 


Refinery production from domestic sources................6. 
Refinery production from foreign sources............-...00. 
Imports of refined copper........... 0... c cece ere cece neces 
copper January 1.............0 00 eees 


Stocks of new refin 


Total available supply............... ccc cc ecw ee eee 


Exports (exclusive of manufactured copper)...............0- 
Stocks on hand December 31........... 0... 2 ese cece canes 


Total withdrawn on domestic account...........-0cccccesee 


license fees, etc. Iowa authorized the collective 
production and marketing of produce by codpera- 
tive associations. In Minnesota certain powers 
and duties were imposed upon the commissioner 
of agriculture in regard to assisting and advising 
codperative associations organized under the 
law of the State, e in buying, selling, and 
marketing farm products, etc. In Missouri an 
act authorized and provided for the incorporation 
of commodity associations to be owned, operated, 
and managed by stockholders and members 
engaged in growing or producing agricultural 
commodities. Nebraska provided for the organ- 
ization and incorporation of codperative com- 
panies and associations. In North Carolina an 
act was passed to encourage the codperative 
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marketing of farm Proanets. Texas provided 
for the organization of purely codperative market- 
ing associations. In Wisconsin the law regulating 
codperative associations was amended and the 
organization of foreign codperatives in the State 
regulated. See INTERNATIONAL Co6PERATION. 
COPPER. The smelter production of copper 
in 1921 from ore mined in the United States, as 
shown by the actual production for the first eleven 
months and by estimates made by smelti 
companies for mber, was about 461,000, 
pounds, according to the United States Geological 
urvey. The refinery production as similarly 
shown was about 601,000,000 pounds from do- 
mestic material and about 320,000,000 pounds © 
from foreign material. According to the records of 
the Department of Commerce the total imports 
of copper for the first eleven months of the year in 
ore, concentrates, matte, blister, and _ refined 
copper were about 318,000,000 pounds, of which 
about 68,000,000 pounds were refined copper and 
157,000,000 pounds were blister copper. The 
exports for the first eleven months totaled about 
567,000,000 pounds, of which about 538,000,000 
pounds were new refined copper and 29,000,000 
pounds were manufactured—wire, rods, pipes, 
tubes, sheets, etc. The total new supply of pn- 
mary refined 00 per for the year was about 
989,000,000 pounds, which includes refined copper 
produced from fo and domestic material as 
well as imported ed copper. The stocks of 
refined copper in the hands of domestic refineries 
on Dec. 31, 1921, excluding those in transit, as 
estimated by the refining companies, were about 
496,000,000 pounds. The stocks of bli copper 
on Dee. 31, 1921, including material in process, in 
the hands of smelters, in transit to refineries, and 
at refineries were estimated by refining and smelt- 
ing companies at about 297,000,000 pounds. 
e quantity of primary refined copper with- 
drawn on domestic account during the year was 
about 572,000,000 pounds, calculated as follows: 


1920 1981 
abi on dma Ginga wats Bis eelnm hea a 1,182,000,000 601,000,000 
sihibie-eauk sho the ats meveulatuiou deeoors 344,000,000 320,000, 
Seeaewa emo is ates cake aaa 109,000,000 75,000,000 
ee eer eT eT ee rr 631,000,000 ,000, 


es sgiaoaia a det Wi okt vee rete maeis aie eaLs 000 

LaGiaaanaki wo nui yo se teat 659,000,000 496,000,000 
1,212,000,000 1,083,000,000 

Kote Ge ten Cees Ke Gekeewn yess 1,054 ,000,000 572,000,000 


The domestic imports and exports of primary 
refined copper in December, 1921, were assumed to 
be equivalent to the average monthly imports for 
the eleven months. Disregarding the imports 
and exports for ber the quantity of primary 
copper withdrawn on domestic account would 
amount to about 614,000,000 pounds. The tables 
on page 171 issued by the Geological Survey give 
statistics of recent years: 

In 1921 the productive capacity of the copper 
mines of the United States was estimated at about 
2,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, while the capacity 
of the refineries was a proximately 2,500,000,000, 
the excess capacity being designed to handle 
copper from foreign mines. The maximum con- 
sumption of the United States would be in the 


.COPPER 171 COPPER 
. 1917 1918 1919 18280 
vee ies a de.. 1,886,190,721  1,908,533,505  1,286,419,320  1,209,061,040 
COP CUUDUC ee oo 6 ii ne oie ceed Cave eeees pounds. . 120, A : ’ 
Mine production... 0.0.0... cscs ccc c cece ces do.... 1,895,484,349  1,910,022,841 ¢t) (t) 
roduction of new copper: , 
iytic be Caen t eae wee cece do.... 1,452,744,503 1,560,327,422  1,233,904,324 1,010,240,867 
biecae nee ee eer rer do.... 091 231,096,158 177,504,135 483, 
BOG PIGS sok es ae oe eas do.... 152,203,487 91,450,611 21,897,336 18,698,421 
Total do Ores hs ee iw ens es ee do.... 1,873,546,171 1,882,874,191  1,433,485,795 1,182,423 
otal domestic and foreign.................. do.... 2,428,546,171 432,385,200  1,805,306,801 1,634 ,908,644 
Total new and old oopper...............0.000. do.... 8,195,000,000 3,138,000,000 2,380,000,000 
Total ore produced.............cccc cee eens short tons 58,614,325 ,004,767 
»pper ore Lae per pie ete thd Queue ere hers Gad sate Wha Ours sci F aay 
verage of copper... . 0.2.0... c cece eee per cent : ‘ 
Average price PO POUNG. «coke Fes 82555 SE SSG cents 27.3 24. 18. 18.4 
ae ete ee meee Meee otek wheat eee pounds.. 556,420,297 575,805,115 429,387,504 485,670,691 
Exports of metallic copper t...........-.0..e eee do.... 1,125,647,336 744,243,481 515,595,019 623,158, 
ption: 
Total new copper eke Mikes et. cet cee t ceeeeet do.... 1,804,829,715 1,661,660,576 914,471,572 1,053,838,558 
Total new old copper... .......ccccecceeee do.... 2,162,000,000 2,367,000,000  1,489,000,000 
World's production............0.. 00. c ccc ce ee eee do.... 8,137,719,000  (t) () 
Value of production in the United States................ $514,911,000 $471,408,000 $239,274,000 $222,467 ,000 


* Copper in unmanufactured form. 
{ Total exports of co 
i not yet available. 


r, exclusive of ore, concentrates, and composition metal. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY, 1907-20 


Refined Smelter. Imports, in Exports of Domestic Average 
Year copper, Secondary oduction, unmanufac- metallic consumption yearly World's 

primary, copper, tic ores, tured form, copper, (new copper) price per production 

pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pou: pound pounde 
1907. . ..1,032,500,.000_—=s«t....... . 869,000,000 253,000,000 509,000,000 488,000,000 $0.200 1,595,553,000 
1908. . ..1,138,000,.0000 _—............. 942,500,000 219,000,000 662,000,000 480,000, .132 1,640,200,000 
1909. . ..1,391,000,.000_—=.............. 1,093,000,000 322,000,000 683,000,000 689,000,000 .130 1,824,476,000 
1910. . ..1,422,000,000 _—.............. ,080,000,000 344,000,000 708,000,000 732,000, . 127 1,802,252, 
1911. . ..1,434,000,000 214,000,000 1,097,000,000 335, 000 786,500,000 682,000, .125 1,961,516,000 
1912. . ..1,568,100,000 275,000,000 1,243,000,000 410, 000 775,000,000 776,000,000 .165 .205,012,000 
1913... ..1,615,100,000 273,000,000 1,224,000,000 409,000 926,000,000 812,000,000 .155 2,181,253,000 
1914. . ..1,533,800,000 256,000,000 1,150,000,000 306,000, 840,000,000 702,000,000 .133 ,090, 
1915. . . .1,634,200,000 392,000,000 1,388,000,000 316,000,000 682,000,000 1,137,000,000 175 »377,076,000 
1916. . ..2,259,400,000 700,000,000 1,928,000,000 462,000,000 784,000,000 1,479,000,000 . 246 .992,046,000 
1917. . ..2,428,500,000 767,000,000 1,886,000,000 556,000,000 1,126,000,000 1,395,000,000 .273 3,137,719,000 
1918. . ..2,432,400,000 705,000,000 1,908,500,000 576,000,000 4,000,000 1,662,000,000 247 *) 
1919... . .1,805,300,000 574,000,000 1,286,000,000 429,000,000 516,000,000 4,000,000 . 186 *} 
1920. . . .1,634,900,000 (*) 1,209,000,000 486,000,000 623,000,000 1.054,000,000 . 184 * 

* Figures not available. 


A very natural division of the copper production 
of the United States would be into three epochs, 


1914 to the end of 1918, and the postwar 
For the three years 1911-13 the mine production 
of copper was as follows: 


Pounds 

WO ce ickceeeiwes 1,083,856,371 
1912 odes icoens 1,241,770,508 } Average, 1,183,787,571 Ibs. 
1913............ .225,735,834 

cpone the war, worked to the utmost of ca- 
pacity, the production was as follows: 
ar ce tawescbed fate re ane 
1917. ...........1,922,555,903 | Average, 1,806,732,815 Ibe. 
191B........ 000. 1,937,900,887 


Subsequent to the war, the production is given 
below, but in 1921 came the turn and for the last 
nine months of the year, production was discon. 
tinued by all but a few mines in the United States- 
1919............. 1,209,614,818 


1920............. izros4i.670| Average, 985,152,163 Iba. 
1921(approximately ) 475,000,000 


In addition to mine productos imports of 
copper into the United States, mainly in ore, 
matte, and crude metal, averaged about 400,000,- 
000 Ibe. annum prior to the war. Since the 
war the importation has been as follows: 1919, 
429,387,594 Ibs.; 1920, 485,670,691 Ibe.; 1921 (ap- 
proximately), 347,500,000 Ibe. 

The production of American mines, plus im- 
ports, gives substantially the total supply. The 
disposition of this is shown by deliveries of copper, 
foreign and domestic, which during the four years 
previous to 1915 and the three years subsequent 
to 1918 is given below, these statistics along with 
others being from the annual review in the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal (New York): 


DELIVERIES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COPPER, 


Year Foreign, Domestic, Total 

pounds pounds pounds 
OU eos cxdvex 778,902,233 726,700,981 1,505,603,214 
1912. ......... 766,396,452 ,064,841 1,501,461,293 
10183 6:60. sau 887,598,373 793,304,449 1,680,992,822 
1914........... 767,682,491 722,761,784 1,490,444,275 
Totals..... 3,200,579,549 3,067,922,055 6,268,501,604 
PV CFB hoo oo sos Sw See he Bic Sk eet ea 1,567,125,401 
1010.5 face es 366,331,137 1,224,503,758 1,590,834,805 
1920.......... 466,341,570 1,399,653,122 1,225,000,000 
OB) 5 ee: 560,000,000 665,000,000 1,225,000 
Totals... ..1,392,672,707 3,289,156,880 4,681,820,587 
AVOTERC i505 tetris eerie cia clcetews ,560,609,863 


The range of prices, monthly averages, and the 
averages for the years are given on page 172. 


COPYRIGHT 


*PRICE RANGE AND AVERAGE COPPER PRICE 


High, Low, Average 

cents cents cents 
NO rictesettee soln. 13.552 11.989 12.376 
1012 5 bs cow seus ea eases 17.508 14.084 16.341 
RO ie oe erie tee sane oh Dats 16.488 14.192 15.269 
BONG iis ec G Ss aoe wes 14.491 11.739 13.602 
MOI. cc iteben cence cones 22.319 14.856 18.691 
M020 ce ites been ks 18.918 13.188 17.456 
OF con ceetare aah dees 13.555 11.634 12.502 


In the early months of 1921 an increased surplus 
of copper was piled up which with the growin 
depression and the high costs of production | 
many of the big mines to suspend production 
entirely in March and April and others to operate 
at time. In short there was slack demand 
low selling prace, and high operating costs so that 
a shut down was inevitable. Furthermore, there 
was 8& diminished export demand, not only on 
account of similar or worse depression in Europe 
but on account of the secondary copper that was 
being reclaimed from European battlefields and 
munition stores. The American companies 
resolutely forced the situation by shutting down 
mines and smelters and refineries and suspending 
dividends. At the end of the year conditions 
within the industry were good for the change when- 
ever it might occur. In South America and Africa 
there were important developments under way 
which are discussed along with other practice 
under MEeTaLuurey, section Copper. 


PRODUCTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, 
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The remainder, namely, 247, consisted of language 
books registered for ad interim copyright. The 
chief classes in their order of numerical importance 
of the remaining registrations were: Periodicals; 
musical compositions; prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions; dramatic or dramatico-musical composi- 
tions; photographs; works of art, models; or 
designs; maps; motion picture photoplays; draw- 
ings or plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character; motion pictures not photoplays; lec- 
tures, sermons, and addresses. The rene 
numbered 2206 as com with 2112 the year 
before. The fees paid during the year amounted 
to $134,516. The total number of articles de- 
Sather during the period from July 1, 1897, to 
une 30, 1921, was 44,661,213. ; 
The act of Dec. 18, 1919, became effective 
March 3, 1921. Under its terms works published 
abroad in the English language may be deposited 
in the copyright office for registration within 60 
days after first publication to secure an ad interim 
copyright in the United States for four days from 
the date of receipt of the deposited copy and 
registration as provided by the act. On June 4, 
1921, the act passed by the Canadian Parliament 
was approved, amedie and consolidating the 
law ting to copyright. According to the 
ter’s report its provisions would seriously embar- 
rass publishers of books and periodi in the 
United States and it was therefore recommended 
that steps be taken to secure more satisfactory 


AND CONSUMPTION OF COPPER, 1919-21 


Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


Smelter output from domestic ores........... SiMe eeed dbs 6,06 
Refinery production of new coppor from domestic and foreign ores............ 1,768,000,000 
Stocks at the end of the year, at smelters and refineries...... 


1 Amount contains 496,000,000 Ib. of refined cop 


Ce 


Ce ee i | 


In Pounds 
1919 1920 1921 

an tai Se recs erate: ae 1,286,000,000 1,209,000,000 461,000,000 

1,635,000,000 921,000, 
ste ilarac danse . 904,000,000 1,125,000,000 '!783,000,000 
Ge eae oe ean tale 429,387,594 486,000,000 ,000, 
esata ieles ch dre fe eee 516,627,775 623,000,000 2538,000,000 
Spee deena te 877,000,000 1,053,000,000 ?614,000,000 


r and 297,000,000 Ib. of blister copper. 


race for eleven months ending Nov. 30, 1921, from records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
timated. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE OF COPPER 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


New York 
Electrolytic Standard Electrolytic 
Month 1920 1981 1920 1921 1920 19281 
Jan....... 18.918 12.597 118.095 70.964 123.238 79.119 
Feb....... 18.569 12.556 120.188 70.925 126.950 75.925 
Mar...... 18.331 11.976 109.533 67.565 118.348 71.190 
April...... 18.660 12.438 103.025 69.381 111.500 71.786 
 apeerere 18.484 12.742 96.750 73.196 109.200 74.298 
June...... 18. 12.697 87.864 71.852 101.909 75.682 
July...... 18.576 12.170 90.148 71.155 106.455 75.286 
Aug....... 18.346 11.634 93.935 68.614 111.143 72.705 
Sept.......18.144 11.948 96.381 67.977 111.905 72.205 
Oct .15.934 12.673 93.327 67.327 104.905 73.476 
Nov .. 14.257 13.0385 84.807 66.614 94.614 74.386 
Dec....... 13.188 13.555 75.702 66.706 85.905 74.525 
Year....17.456 12.502 97.480 69.356 108.839 74.223 


New York quotations, cents per lb. London, pounds sterling 
per long ton. 


COPYRIGHT. Registrations for the fiscal 

ear 1920-21 according to the report of the 
Register of Copyrights were 135,280 as compared 
with 126,562 for the year before. Of these, 41,245 
were classed as books but included hiets, 
leaflets, and contributions to periodicals. this 
number 39,864 were printed in the United States 
and 1134 printed abroad in a foreign language. 


copyright relations between the two countries. 
The chief difficulty there has been the obligation to 
print in the United States books and periodicals 
and to manufacture here lithographs and photo- 
engravings. The first step toward improvement of 
the situation was the removal of this requirement. 
Measures were under consideration in the course of 
the year for submission to Congress. _ 

A joint resolution was presented in Co 
February 24 bbc sae certain motion picture 
films and honoarap records tered under 
the copyright laws be sent to the Director of the 
National Museum for preservation. A bill for the 
protection of government documents was intro- 
duced April 13, 1921. A bill to amend section I (e) 
of the copyright law of 1909 was introduced 
June 21 and referred to the Committee of Patents. 
This added to the section a further provision to the 
effect that copyright control should not extend to 
public performances for profit of musical composi- 
tions where such performances were made from 
printed or written sheets or reproducing devices 
issued under the authority of the copyright owner. 
The bill to consolidate, codify, revise, and reénact 
the general and permanent laws had been intro- 
duced Sept. 20, 1919, and was under consideration 
from time to time after that date. It passed the 


CORDITE 


House, Dec. 20, 1920, and was presented to the 
Senate, Dec. 23, 1920. It was reintroduced in the 
House, April 11, 1921, and passed May 16. It was 
then presented to the Senate where it was referred 
to the Committees on the Revision of the Laws, 
June 27. 

CORDITE. See Cuemistry, INDUSTRIAL. 

CORN. As in previous years since the outbreak 
of the European war, data on the world’s corn 
ged el in 1921 continued to be incomplete. 

e International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
published provisional estimates indicating for 12 
countries in the northern hemisphere a 
increase in acreage over the 5-year period 1915- 
19, and an increase of nearly 4 per cent over the 
preceding year. The production reported for these 
countries, 3,297,860,000 bu., was slightly under 
their te yield in 1920, but 12.6 per cent 
above the average for the 5 years 1915-19. 
Since Russia, which prior to the war produced 
annually from 90 to 95 million bushels, was not 
included in the estimates and also since by far the 
larger hd walle of the world’s crop is produced 
in the United States and Argentina, this increase 
above the 5-year period was not due, to any great 
extent, to recovery from war conditions. 

The world’s production normally amounts to 
about 4,000,000,000 bu., and an approximate 
estimate by the above-mentioned authority placed 
the production in 1921 at 4,097,000,000 bu. The 
P uction of various countries was estimated as 
ollows: Italy 94,483,000 bu., Bulgaria 34,386,000 
bu., Spain 28,048,000 bu., Hun within present 
ane 27,140,000 bu., and the Philippines 18,108,- 

u. 


According to estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture, the United States in 1921 produced 
3,081,251,000 bu. on an area of 103,850,000 acres, 
or a decrease in yield of 149,281,000 bu. and an 
increase in area of 2,151,000 acres, as compared 
with the results in 1920. The average yield 
acre was 29.7 bu. while in 1920 it was 31.8 and in 
1919 29 bu. The average farm value on Decem- 
ber 1 of these three years was 42.4, 67.1 and 
134.4 cts. per bu. respectively. Based on these 
prices the total value of crop in 1921 was $1,305,- 
624,000 in 1920 $2,168,768,000, and .in 1919 
$3,786,516,000. As the corn crop is one of the 
main sources of revenue of the American farmer 
the rapid and extensive decline in price since 1918 
and 1919 caused much financial embarrassment. 
The relative position in corn culture of the differ- 
ent States does not change much from one year to 
another. In 1920 Iowa ranked first with an area o 
10,300,000 acres and a production of 473,000,000 
bu., and Illinois second with 8,652,000 acres and 
204,168,000 bu. Nebraska ranked third in produc- 
tion, Missouri fourth, Indiana fifth, Texas sixth, 
and Ohio seventh. 

For the five years 1909-13 the ave annual 
per capita consumption of corn, including corn 
meal, in the United States was 2814 bu., leading all 
countries, Austria-Hungary ing next, with 
only 4 le bu. In corn exports tina for 
several years has ranked first and in 1921 that 
een. had an exportable surplus of 156,600,000 
bu. e United States, during the first 7 months 
of 1921 exported 72,722,000 bu., the largest vol- 
ume of rts since 1906, as com with 
17,761,000 bu. for the entire calendar year of 1920. 
Owing to a short crop through drought last year 


Mexico, which ordinarily grows more than enough 
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for its own requirements, was a buyer of corn in the 
United States. The principal corn-importing 
countries, given in the decreasing order of average 
imports for the 5 years 1909-13, were the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and ce. An average of 80 to 85 per 
cent of the annual production of the United States 
is of merchantable quality. 

The disease known as corn root rots continued 
to receive attention by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural experiment stations 
and the application of measures for its control 

. It was estimated that in 1919 the 
production was decreased by over 125,000,000 bu. 
as the result of root rots, and it was pointed out 
that the only known method of control was the use 
of seed free from the disease. To assure the use of 
perfect seed it was advised that each seed ear be 
subjected to a germination test and that only those 
ears of which the tested kernels produce vigorous 
pa and healthy seedlings be retained for 
planting. It was reported t a corn-canning 
plant in Michigan installed a germinator for testing 
seed corn for the farmers supplying the canning 
material, in order to reduce the losses due to the 
use of di sweet corn seed. 

The European corn borer appeared during the 
year in northern Ohio and it was believed that the 
infestation came from Canada where it has spread 
to a considerable extent in the Province of Ontario. 
The quarantine against this pest was extended 
November 15, and as revised covered the areas of 
infestation in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
in eastern and western New York, in Erie Co., 
Pennsylvania, 4 strip one ae Erie in northern 
Ohio, and three townships bordering on this lake in 
Monroe Co., Michigan. 

In view of the low price of corn and the high 
price of coal the advisability of using corn for fuel 
on farms in the princi corn-growing States 
of the Middle West was widely disc during 
the fall of 1921. It was pointed out that ear corn 
at 20 cts. per bushel was equal in fuel value to a 
ton of a fair grade of soft coal at about $10 per ton, 
and corn at 28 cts. per bushel to coal at $14 per 
ton. In one county in Iowa the officials were 
authorized to purchase corn for heating the court- 
house and other county buildings. In Argentina 
corn is sometimes used as fuel on farms and even 
in power plants. 

CORN DISEASES. See Borany. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian co- 
educational! State institution of higher learning at 
Ithaca, N. Y.; founded in 1865. For the fall ses- 
sion of 1921 the enrollment was 5242 and for the 
summer session, 2739. There were 757 members 
of the faculty. The productive funds amounted to 
$19,261,011 and the income was $4,421,385. 
There were 655,000 volumes in the li . Con- 
nected with the university is the Medical College 
in New York City which had 217 students in 192]. 
A new laboratory of chemistry was begun, the 
estimated cost being $1,500,000, the gift of 
George. F’. Baker of New York, and a new building 
for the department of dairy industry of the New 
York State College of Agriculture was begun, for 
which the State appropriated about $400,000. 
President (inaugurated Oct. 20, 1921), Living- 
ston Farrand. 

CORTEJARENA, Jos& E. See Nsecrovoey. 

CORY, Cuartes Barnzy. Ornithologist, died, 
July 29. He was born at Boston, Mass., Jan. 31, 


COST INDEX 


1857; educated at the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Harvard. ‘He was associated with the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History until 1905, and from 1906, 
aa prolcaect and honorary curator in the Depart- 
ment of Zodlogy in the Field of Natural History 
Chicago. He was an officer or member of many of 
the leading learned societies within his field of inter- 
est, in the United States and abroad. Besides nu- 
merous scientific papers and volumes on the sub- 
ject of hypnotism and mesmerism, he wrote many 
volumes describing birds over a wide area of the 
western continent, including among others the 
following: Birds of the Bahama Islands (1880); 
The Beautiful and Curious Birds of the World 
(1880); Southern Rambles: Florida (1881); Monte- 
guma’s Castle (1899); The Birds of Illinois and 
Wisconsin (1909); Mammals of Illinois and Wis- 
consin (1912); Description of Twenty-eight New 
Species and S ies of Neotropical Birds (1913.) 
. COST INDEX. See Mounicipa, GovERNMENT. 
COSTA RICA. A Central American republic, 
lying between Nicaragua and Panama, with the 
sea on the east and the Pacific ocean 

on the west and south. Capital, San Jose. 
Area aND PopunaTion. Fatimates of area 
vary, the closest figure apparently being 18,691 
uare es. Another estimate places it at 
,000 square miles. The population, Jan. 1, 1919, 
was 459,423 of which the greater part were in the 
two? provinces of San Jose and Alajuela. The 
country is divided into seven provinces. The 
pulation of the largest cities, according to the 
test available figures, were as follows: San Jose, 
38,016 or including suburbs, 51,658; Cartago, 
14,398; Heredia, 9328; Alajuela, 9177; Punta 
Arenas, & Most of the people of Furopean 


descent live at or near the capital and in the towns of 


above mentioned. There is a considerable element 
of colored British West Indians, numbering about 


18,000, who for the most part are engaged in 
banana 
The chief occupation is 


culture. 

PRODUCTION. icul- 
ture, and the ikon products are coffee, 
nas, and forest products. The coffee production 
in 1920-21 was estimated at 24,000, pounds. 
The chief mineral industry is that of gold and 
silver mining on the Pacific slope. 

Commerce. The following information in 
respect to 1920 foreign trade was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


As in most Central American countries the com-_ 


mercial situation in Costa Rica can be gauged by 
the condition of the coffee trade. The 1920 crop 
amounted to 30,430,700 pounds, which was a 
slightly smaller than the 1919 crop, but the d 
market tly reduced the export figure. The 
exports from Costa Rica, about two-thirds of 
which were destined for the United States, in- 
creased steadily (except for the slight slump of 
1915) from 22,197,000 colones in 1913 to 38,170,000 
in 1919. In 1920 they dropped from the high 
value of 1919 to 31,119,000 colones, which, how- 
ever, was nearly 7,000,000 colones greater than 
the previous high record. The record in 
1919 was caused principally by the coffee boom of 
that year, the exports from Costa Rica of this 
commodity amounting to 25,104,000 colones. 
Carao also jumped in 1920 to more than twice its 
previous high export value, with exports amount- 
to 1,158,000 colones. Bananas, expo in 
1920 to the amount of 7,271,000, did not reach the 
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COSTA RICA 
level of 1914 or 1916, when the exports were valued 
at more than 10,000,000 colones. 


In Costa Rica’s foreign trade from 1910 to 1920 
the excess of exports over imports has ranged from 
2,000,000 to 22,000,000 colones; in 1920 the im- 
ports were nearly 8,000,000 colones in excess of the 
exports. Since a decree was issued in November, 
1914, prohibiting the export of gold and silver, 
except as a product of the mines, this unfavorable 
balance of trade had an adverse effect upon 
exchange: The colon, worth $0.46536, U. S. 
currency, at par, fell until in July, 1921, it was 
worth $0.214. In June, 1921, the removal of this 
restriction on the exportation of gold and silver was 
published. Exchange is now recovering slightly 
and, if the promiasd strengthening in the price of 
coffee takes place, it is likely to further improve. 

Finance. Receipts in 1920 were 17,844,186 
colones; nditures, 18,679,159 ocolones, both 

and expenditures having exceeded the 
dget estimates. The country went on a gold 
basis April 2, 1921, with the repeal of the morato- 
rium against the redemption in gold of notes issued 
by the banks under provision of 1920 which 
permitted such issues up to 50 per cent of their 
paid up capital. The public debt in 1920 was 
69,291,796 colones of which the external debt 
amounted to 30,366,966. The following informa- 
tion in regard to the pacer for 1921 was supplied 
by the Pan American Union: Legislative power, 
200,000 colones; judicial power, 537,480 colones; 
sod pancoruial of government and police, 1,480,299 

ones; department of promotion, 1,805,765 
colones; department of foreign affairs, 177,728 
colones; department of justice, 54,072 colones; 
department of religion, 36,000 colones; department 
of charity, 205,017 colones; department of public 
instruction, 2,476,998 colones; department of 
war and military police, 1,555,070 colones; navy 
department, 37,728 colones; department of finance 
and commerce, 1,860,570 colones; public-debt 
service, 6,025,858 colones; total, 16,452,606 
colones. 

Derrnse. The total military forces including 
reserve and national guard were, at the latest date 
for which figures were available, 52,208, aria 
an active army of 38,946. The war st 0 
Tralee betyreah the anes of cichteen end Sty being 

es een the ages of eighteen an i 

liable to military service. ~ 
_ Government. The executive power is vested 
in a president chosen by an electoral college, 
consisting of senators and deputies; legislative 

wer in a chamber of representatives elected for 

our years, one-half retiring every two years. 

Suffrage is universal. There are six secretaries of 
state, appointed by the president and responsible 
to him. The president at the beginning of 1921 
was Don Julio Acosta. 

History. On March 17 the Co voted by 


troops in the latter part o 
United States government notified both ies of 
its disapproval of this resort to force, and Panama 
at once agreed to accept the mediations of the 
United States. On March 5 Secretary of State 
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Hughes gave it to be understood that the United 
States might enforce a peaceable settlement. 
On March 7 both countries consented to media- 
tion. Secretary Hughes on March 14 pointed to 
the fact that Panama and Costa Rica in the 
treaty of 1915 had agreed to submit their disputes 
to American mediation. The United States 
government now decided in favor of Costa Rica, 
and when Panama showed unwillingness to 
allow this decision, issued an ultimatum Su 
compliance by May 16. Panama then appeal 

to South American nations to interfere and to 
the United States to reconsider. On A t 18 
the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, 
replied to Panama’s request for delay that the 
United States saw no reason wh ta Rica 
should not assume jurisdiction without further 
delay in the territory which was adjudged to 
Costa Rica by the terms of the Loubet decision. 
Meanwhile Costa Rica had sent troups to occupy 
the region and Panama had ordered the civil 
authorities to evacuate before the Costa Ricans 
arrived. On August 24, President Porras of 
Panama protested against Costa Rican occupa- 


tion that Panama reserved the right to occupy the bal 


territory awarded to her by the Loubet decision. 
The United States government had refused the 
protest of Panama’s Foreign Minister on August 
23, saying that because of the treaty relations 
between Panama and the United States the latter 
could not permit Panama to renew hostilities 
against Costa Rica. A commission to limit the 


boundary was provided for, to consist of one 
ineer named by Costa Rica, one by Panama, 
aaa two by the United States. On August 24, 


the two American representatives were named by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court but 
Panama refused to name her commissioner or to 
recognize those appointed. The Foreign Minister 
of Panama, Dr. Garay, left Washington August 
24 after filing a protest to the effect that the 
course taken by the United States showed that 
the rights of nig So were estimated only in 
proportion to the force they could command in 
order to make them good, and denouncing the 
act of the United States as a gross injustice. 
On September 5 Panama evacuated the territory 
and on September 9 the United States State 
Department announced that Costa Rica was in 
peaceful possession. 
COST OF LIVING. See Priczs. 
COTTON. The 1921 cotton crop of the United 
States was estimated by the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture Crop Reporting Board on Dec. 12, 
1921, at 8,340,000 bales of 500 pounds 
weight. The value of the crop, exclusive of the 
based on quotations of December 1, was 
about $675,000,000. The estimated value of 
the crop of 1920, excluding the seed, was $1,067,- 
240,000. The p Report of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome gave in its 
issue of December, 1921, an estimate of 7,973,000 
bales for the crop of the United States. 
This is the smallest crop since 1899, when 
tically the same yield was reported. Several 
tactoms influenced the reduced production. The 
general financial situation and the known carry 
over of about 6,500,000 bales of the crop of 1920 
brought about concerted action for a reduction of 
the area planted. Reports show a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent in the amount of f sold 
in the spring of 1921, and unfavorable weather 
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prevailed in many regions resulting, in the lowest 
crop condition reported for many years. The 
Bureau of the Census reported ginned to Jan. 1, 
1922, 7,884,272 running bales. This estimate 
included 123,320 round bales which are counted as 
half bales, 30,093 of American grown Egyptian 
cotton, and 3106 bales of Sea Island cotton. 

The world’s production of commercial cotton was 
estimated at 15,593,000 bales, the smallest world’s 
crop since 1900. The bearing of this low produc- 
tion on the textile trade of the world is a matter of 
much speculation as the visible supply does not 
seem eau to the anticipated demand. The 1921 
crop in t fell much below that grown in 1920, 
only 653, bales of 500 pou each being esti- 
mated for the year. ere was considerable 
reduction in the area planted to cotton in t 
and much damage done by pests, the second pick- 
ing being reported as damaged to the extent of 
30 to 50 cent. The crop of India for 1921 was 

i at 2,880,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. The crop produced in the Laguna 
district of Mexico, where there was much 
due to the pink bollworm, was about 75, 
aati The estimated crop of Brasil is 584,600 

es. 

Data are not available for 1921 for a number of 
cotton-producing countries, but their 1920 produc- 
tion was: Peru, 150,000; Colombia, 6000; British 
West Indies, 3048; China, 1,868,000; Russia, 
180,000; and other countries, 600,000 bales. The 
commercial cotton crop of Africa, exclusive of 
Egypt, was 4500 bales. The final report of the 

tian crop for 1920 was 1,231,000 bales. 

e following table shows the cotton crop of the 
United States for 1920, the estimated crop for 1921 
and the amount reported ginned to Jan. 1, 1922: 


Estimated Reported ginned 


Crop, 1920 ad 1921 Jan. 1, 19828 

States 500 lb. bales 500 lb. bales Running bales 
United States. . ..13,439,603 8,340,000 7,884,272 
Alabama...... 662,699 635,000 584,335 
Arizona....... 103,121 40,000 35,304 
Arkansas...... 1,214,448 860,000 781,823 
California ! 75,183 74,000 23,569 
Florida. ...... 18,114 13,000 12,098 
Georgia....... 1,415,129 840,000 817,263 
Louisiana..... 7,663 295,000 281,773 
Mississippi 895,312 870,000 811,830 
Missoun...... 8,856 78,000 67,919 
North Carolina 924,761 800,000 783,598 
Oklahoma..... 1,336,298 530,000 476,279 
South Carolina. 1,623,076 760,000 770,558 
Tenneassee..... 25,085 340,000 295,360 
Texas......... 4,345,282 2,200,000 2,117,938 
irginia....... 21,337 16,000 16,078 
All other states. 13,239 13,000 8,547 


1 Includes some grown in Lower California. 


In addition to the United States crop of 13,439,- 
603 bales of lint in 1920, there were produced 
439,637 bales of linters. There were received at oil 
mills for the year ending July 31, 1921, cotton seed 
to the amount of 4,125,063 tons, and 4,060,604 
tons of cottonseed were crushed during the same 
period. This quantity of seed yielded 1,305,864,- 
069 pounds of crude oil, 1,780,476 tons of cake and 
meal, 1,255,644 tons of hulls, besides other 
products. 

The exports of domestic cotton and linters for 
the year ended July 31, 1921, were 5,724,584 
running bales, a decrease of 873,763 from the 
amount exported in 1920. The principal ship- 
ments were: To the United Kingdom, 1,736,686; 
Germany, 1,281,237; France, 592,286; Italy, 
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508,274; other European .countries, 670, og and 
Japan, 619, 623 bales. The rts Great 
Britain were 1,332,655 bales less than in {920 and 
Germany took an increase of 838,058 bales. Dur- 
ing the same period there were imported into the 
United States-226,321 bales of cotton as follows: 
t, 87,167; Peru, 22,597; China, 14,723; 
exico, 88,155; other countries, 13,679 bales. 

The world’s ' production of commercial cotton 
grown in 1920 was approximately 18,810,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each. The consumption for the 
ear ending July 31, 1921, was about 16,170,000 
es. The approximate number of ‘spindles active 
and idle throughout the world is 153,000,000. 
Mills in the United States consumed 4, 887, 893 
bales of cotton during the , & reduction of 
1,531,841 bales from the number used the previous 
year. In November there were 15,499,127 active 
raat in the cotton-growin states and 17,033,- 
in all other parts of the United States. Be- 

g August 1, 1921, the Bureau of the Census 
ganin the collection of data as to the number of 
a ar for cotton-spinning mills. It is 
thought that these data will give a more ac- 
curate method of measuring the activity of the 


industry. 
The British Government has made a t_ of 
£1,000,000, to the Empire Cotton Growing 


Corporation which was recently panied a charter. 
The ng abel a is the outgrowth of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Committee, established in 1917. 
Its functions are to assist ‘Agricultural Depart- 
ments, provide training facilities for men en- 
in their work, disseminate information 
regarding cotton growing, and, where necessary, 
assist in marketing crops. It will work in codpera- 
tion with the British Cotton Growing Association, 
especially in marketing. In addition to the 
Government grant, a voluntary ees of 
- bale on all cotton used in the gag edge 
gland has been agreed upon. und is 
Codated at almost £100,000 annually. A number 
of scholarships, valued at £200 annually, have 
been oo for additional training in tropical 
agri 

Thicaah the above organizations surveys are 
being made of all probable sources of cotton pro- 
duction within the British Empire and efforts are 
being made to develop cotton production under 
British auspices in other countries. A commis- 
sion, headed by A. S. Pearse, visited Brazil with a 
view of encouraging greater production of cotton, 
and a recent account reports the acquisition b 
an English Syndicate of a large,tract of land no 
of Sfo Paulo for the ® growing under irrigation of 
long staple cotton. pe gress is noted in the 
increased enue of ritish grown cotton. 
The uction in new fields has Fiereased from 
54,900 bales in 1914 to 105,800 bales in 1920. 

‘As a means of aiding in establishing ex-soldiers 
in Queensland, the British Cotton Growin 
Association has guaranteed for 5 years a price o 
18 so per pound for all good clean cotton of 

uality forwarded to Liverpool from Queens- 
fort the limit of loss for the period not to exceed 


£10,000 

In Egypt the Cotton Research Board, which 
was founded as an emergency measure in 1919 
was definitely pear under the Ministry of 
Agriculture on Jan 1921. It will carry on 
research work neal with all phases of cotton 


production. A survey of the cotton situation in 
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Egypt was made by H. M. Leake of the United 
Provinces, India, at ithe request of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and he recommends more extensive 
planting of Sakellaridis, the now prevailing 
variety, development of better types, establish- 
ment of local seed farms, and licenses for seed 
production for planting and for the introduction 
of new varieties. Du n attributes the decline 
in acre yield of cotton in Egypt, which has fallen 
from 500 pounds per acre in 1899 to 320 pounds in 
1920, to excessive cultivation of cotton in short 
rotations, rise of water table through increased 
irrigation with lack of , lack of fertilizers, 
insect ravages, and the planting of early but low 
ne. varieties to escape insect depredations. 

ith a view to maintaining the purity of gto of 
eotton the Ministry of Agriculture in Egypt has 
sna ed control of all cottonseed intended for 
Pp. 

In India, cotton-breeding work in progress since 
1912 is said to have resulted in the isolation of a 
strain of cotton that yields as well as the native 
varieties and has a much better lint. An Advisory 
Central Committee has been established in india 
under a decree of March 31, 1921. In the Belgian 
Congo 250,000 francs were ‘devoted to experiments 
and demonstrations i in cotton production in 1920 
and 1921. At some of the cotton experiment 
stations certain varieties of American Upland 
Cotton have given the best results, lint grading 
with American middling having been produced. 
Average yields of 176 pounds lint cotton per acre 
are reported. 

In order to prevent the introduction of destruc- 
tive pests the government of South Africa requires 
tie ears it for the introduction of cotton- 

into the Union from any country other than 
British territory in South Africa. rictions on 
the importation of unmanufactured cotton are 
e contemplated. The British Cotton Growing 
Association offered a series of prizes to be com- 
peted for in 1920 and 1921, m an attempt to 
stimulate the growing of that crop in Rhodesia. 
The Chinese tton Mill Owners’ Association, 
which reported a crop of 1,868,000 bales in 1920, 
states that about the same acreage was planted in 
1921, but the condition of the crop was very 
unfavorable. Under the auspices of this associa- 
tion, a cen riment station and 16 sub- 
stations for investigations on cotton production 
have been established. The French High Com- 
missioner has ordered the establishment of a 
cotton experiment station in ble 
f great importance to cotton-growing 
industry of the United States was the announce- 
ment late in November of the dons, of the pink 
bollworm in five fields near Ennis, Ellis County, 
Texas. This county, which is immediately south 
of Dallas, is one of the largest producers of cotton 
in the State and it also contains some of the most 
important cotton seed farms in the South. The 
infestation is believed to have come from Carls- 
nome New Mexico, in seed shipped in 1920 before 
ith esence of the pink bolkworr was recognized 
that ar papenan A e infested area previously 
earne, Texas, is now believed to 
be ft fee from the pest. This was one of the original 
centres of infestation but through the maintenance 
of noncotton zones about the infested areas since 
1917 the insect appears to have been eliminated. 
Other infested regions are those about Trinity Ba 
Pecos Valley, Great Bend, and El Paso. he bi 
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bed and Pecos Valley areas extend into New 
exico. 

In Louisiana, noncotton zones are maintained 
about all areas known to be infested and through 
the hearty codperation of state and federal 
agencies it is hoped to clear Louisiana of this 
destructive cotton . The Texas legislature 
has corrected defects in the previous legislation 
that will make more effective control measures 
undertaken by state and federal governments. 
Recent legislation by Congress provided $200,000 
for the partial reimbursement of actual losses due 
to the maintenance of noncotton zones in connec- 
tion with the attempt to eradicate the pink boll- 
worm. A limit of $5.00 per acre is established as 
the amount to be paid by the federal government. 

The pink bollworm has made its appearance in 
the West Indies and it is known to occur quite 
generally from Monserrat north and west to 

to Domingo. Porto Rico, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
and Santo Domingo are definitely known to be 
infested. On some of these islands attempts have 
been begun to control the pest by the destruction 
of all cotton plants and the abandoning of planting 
_cotton for some time. 

Early reports indicated a heavy infestation of 
the cotton boll weevil in 1921 in all infested por- 
tions of the cotton belt. The hot dry weather that 
prevailed later in the season held this pest in 
check to some extent. The boll weevil progressed 
in its march northward during the season, and is 
known to have covered about half the cotton 
area of North Carolina. The line of advance now 
extends through Chatham, Wake, and Beaufort 
counties. Practically all the eastern cotton belt 
is now infested by the boll weevil, except western 
Texas and Oklahoma, where it 1s controlled by 
climatic conditions, and Virginia and north- 
eastern North Carolina, which have not yet been 
invaded. 

Considerable progress has been made in com- 
bating the boll weevil through the adoption of 
improved culture methods and dusting the cotton 
plants with calcium arsenate. By early planting 
of early maturing varieties of cotton, late thin- 

ng so as to reduce vegetative growth, dusting 
with calcium arsenate three or four times at 
moderately short intervals during the season 
and destroying all the cotton plants at the end of 
the season, it should be possible to produce cotton 
m any of the boll weevil areas where economic 
conditions warrant the expense. Nearly all the 
agricultural experiment stations in the cotton- 
producing States are engaged in efforts to secure 
early varieties of cotton and systems of fertilizing 
the soil to secure early maturity, and some of them 
have found varieties and fertilizer treatments 
adapted to boll weevil conditions. In connection 
with dusting with calcium arsenate for boll weevil 
control, Stuckey of the Georgia Experiment 
Station found that the cotton plant, when in ac- 
tive growth, is very resistant to injury from spray 
materials. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is aiding in the introduction of Meade cotton, a 


long staple upland cotton, that has many of the 
desirable qualities of Sea Island and yields two or 
three times as much as Sea Island under boll 


weevil conditions. 

The second World Cotton Conference was held 
in Liverpool and Manchester, England, June 13 
to 22, 1921, with a large attendance from many 
countries. 
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COTTON BOLL WEEVIL. See Corron. 

COURLAND. Formerly one of the Baltic 
provinces of European Russia, but after the war 
included in the new state of Latvia. It lies to 
the north of the Russian province of Kovno, and 
is situated on the Baltic sea and the Gulf of 

iga. Area, 10,435 square miles; population 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1915, 812,300; capital, Mitau 
or Mitava (46,800); largest city, Libau (90,700). 
See Latvia. 

COURT TENNIS. See Racquets. 

COWANS, Sir Joun Sreven. British army 
officer, died, April 16. foarte, Ses late war he 


was a mem of the Army Council. He was 
eg oe giee 11, 1862; entered the army in 1881, 
an 


risen to the rank of Se spate acai in 
1908. He was director-general of military educa- 
tion in the Indian army in 1906; and director of 
staff duties and training in the following : 
He commanded a brigade in Calcutta from 1908 
to 1910. He was quartermaster-general of the 
forces from 1912 to 1919, and a member of the. 
Army Council throughout the late war. 

COWS. See DarryIna. 

CRAVEN, Wruiiam GreorGce RosBert, Ear or. 
British landowner, drowned on falling from his. 

cht off Cowes, England, July 9. He was born 
Dec. 16, 1868, educated at Eton and inherited! 
estates covering 40,000 acres. He was well 
known as a sportsman and social leader. During. 
the war he served as King’s Messenger, first 
between London and Headquarters in France and' 
later in the Eastern service. 

CRAWFORD, N. J. See Municrpau Govern-. 


MENT. 

CREDIT, Rurayt, See AGRICULTURE. 

CRETE. An island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
belonging to Greece after August 10, 1913, when 
its union with Greece was recognized by the 
Balkan Powers. Area, 3327 oa miles; popula- 
tion, 1911, 344,001. Capital, Canea, with a 
population in 1915 of 24,399. 

CRICKET. The Philadelphia Pilgrims made a 
successful tour of England in 1921, winning 5 

es, losing 2, and drawing 5. In these matches. 

_C. Morris excelled in batting, while E. Hopkin- 
son, Jr., carried off the laurels in bowling. The- 
Halifax Cup was captured by the Merion Cricket 
Club. The New York and New Jersey Associa- 
tion tournament was won by the Bensonhurst 
Club and that of the Metropolitan District 
League by the Manhattan Club. The English. 
County championship again went to the Middlesex. 
players. 

CRIMINOLOGY. See PENoLocy. 

CRITICISM, LITERARY. See Lirerarocng,. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN. | 

CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. Formerly a 
crownland of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire}. 
after 1918 a part of the new state of Jugo-Slavia; 
extending from the Danube and Drave rivers. 
westw. to the Adriatic. Area according to 
the estimates of 1920, 17,405 square miles; 
populsan 2,715,237. The capital 1s Agram or 

b which is the centre of the richest and most 

ighly cultivated agricultural region of Jugo- 

Slavia, and since the war has increased in popula: 
tion, and developed important new industries. 
Its population in 1910 was 74,703; in January, 
1921, 108,338. Its rapid development was an. 
illustration of the changes following the war 
which brought great progress to certain cities and: 
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depression to others. In 1921 it was the chief 
economic centre of Jugo-Slavia. See Juco-SLavia. 

CROCKER, Francis Bacon. Electrical en- 

ineer, died in New York City, July 9. He was 

rn in New York City, July 4, 1861; graduated at 
the School of Mines at Columbia, 1882, where he 
was instructor and then professor of electrical 
engineering until 1914. He was the founder and 
vice-president of an electrical company, and 
mem of the most important societies in his 
field. He wrote among other works: Manage- 
ment of Electrical Machinery (8th edition, 1908); 
, ighting (8th edition, 1908); Electric 


ILLIAM. 

CROSS, ARLES Rosert. Physicist, died 
at Brookline, Mass., November 16. His part in 
the development of telephony and other improve- 
ments in applied science was important and he 
was also known among the pioneers in applied 
science education in the United States. He was 
born at Troy, N. Y., March 29, 1848, and gradu- 
ated at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1870, where he became a member of the 
faculty on uation, remaining in it till his 
death. From 1877 to 1917 he was professor 
of nysice and after that date, emeritus professor, 
and rom 1885 to 1917 he was Director of the 
Rogers Laboratory. At his instance the first 
course in electrical engineering in the United 
States was established at the Institute in 1882. 
He was a prominent member of various scientific 
bodies in his field. 

CROSS, Howarp B. Bacteriologist, died at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, December 27, as the result of 

ellow fever which he caught while opening a 
faheratory for the stud 
Rockefeller Institute. 


of the disease under the 
e was born in 1889; and 


graduated at the University of Oklahoma. He S 


studied afterwards at Johns Hopkins and the 
University of Chicago, and became an expert 
sodlogist and bacteriologist. He began the study 
of the microbe of yellow fever in April in con- 
sultation with the discoverer of that microbe, 
Dr. Noguchi. 

CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING. R. E. John- 
ston of Pittsburg, Pa., proved the sensation of 
1921 in cross country running by capturing the 
senior championship title together with the five- 
and ten-mile national titles. The point ropny, 
in the senior championships which were held at 
Pittsburg was won by the New York A. C. for 
the second successive year. The Pittsburg A. C. 
runners finished second and the team of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology third. 

Cornell University once more scored a victory 
in the intercollegiate cross country with a point 
total of 18. Princeton was second with 87 and 
Syracuse third with 108. The individual winner 
was R. E. Brown of Cornell, who covered the six 
miles in 32 minutes, 20 1-2 seconds. 

The American Marathon, distance 25 miles, 
was contested at Boston, the victor being Frank 
Zuna of the Paulist A. C., New York City. Zuna’s 
time was 2 hours, 18 minutes, 57 3-5 seconds 
which established a new record for this event. 
C. Mellor of the Logan Square A. C., Chicago, 
finished second. Peter Trivoulidos of the Millrose 
A. A., New York, and winner of the 1920 race, 
took third place. 

CROTHERS, Tuomas Witson. Former cab- 
inet minister in the Canadian government, died 
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at Ottawa, December 10. He was born at North- 
port, Jan. I, 1850, and educated at Victoria 
College. After teaching school at Wardsville, 
Ontario, he ran for parliament in 1879 but without 
success. He was first elected in 1908 and again 
elected in 1911 and 1917. ing the Borden ad- 
ministration he was minister of labor. From 1880 
to 1911 he practiced law at St. Thomas, Ontario. 

CRO L, JoHN STEVENS. See NEcROLOGY. 

CROZIER, Jomn Beatriz. British philosopher, 
died in London, d, January 8. He was 
born of a Scotch family in Canada, April 23, 1849, 
and studied in the local schools where he won a 
scholarship at Toronto University at the age of 
seventeen. He soon abandoned academic studies 
for medicine and graduated in medicine in May, 
1872. Returning to d, he practiced as a 
physician but devoted a large of his time to 
the study of philosophy. In this he championed 
the theory of evolution, tending at first to extreme 
materialistic conclusions. Later he studied the 
metaphysicians from Descartes to Hegel, but was 
not satisfied with their conclusions in respect to 
the true relation between the mind and the brain. 
Ainding Downing conclusive either in the writings 
of Herbert Spencer or the metaphysicians, he 
worked out his own theory in an article on God or 
Force which was seen ey embodied in a 
book called The Religion of the Future (1880) which 
made little impression on the public. In 1897 he 

ublished a volume on The History of Intellectual 

evelopment which purported to show that the 
course of thought from early Greek philosophers 
to the present time followed laws admitting of 
definite statement and principles. This volume 
was well received. In 1906 appeared his Wheel 
of Wealth criticising sharply the existing systems 
of economics and this was followed in 1911 b 
octology applied to Practical Politics, in whic 
he held that the new science was of positive 
ractical value in solving problems of socialism, 
ree trade, imperial preference, etc. Finally in 
1917 appeared The Last Words on Great Issues, a 
survey of political and intellectual movements of 
the present time along with a summary of his own 
views. 

CRUISERS. See BarTrLEsHIPS AND OTHER 
Wak VESSELS. 

CRYER, Matuew Henry. Surgeon, died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 12. He was born at 
Manchester, and, July 21, 1840. He came 
to the United States in 1851; graduated at the 
Philadelphia Dental College in 1876, and in 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1877. Meanwhile he had enlisted in the Civil 
War in the Ohio cavalry, and in 1865 was raised 
to the rank of major, having participated in 
many battles and Caen a wound in the battle 
at Deep Harbor, Va., July 28, 1864. He took 


was also shoe 2 
General Hospital, consulting dental surgeon of 
the University Hospital, and a member of the 
important medical societies of his State. He 
wrote: Regional Anatomy (1876); Studies of 
Internal Anatomy of the Face (1901); and various 


s e 


works perta to dentistry. 
CUBA. An island in the West Indies constitut- 
ing a Latin American republic, comprising 
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the Isle of Pines and small adjacent islands. 
Capital, Havana. 

4 AND PopunaTION. The area is 44,215 
square miles, and the population, November, 1919, 


261,369 over 1916; 

I There are six 
peor: erate 
, Pinar del Rio, 
The largest and most 


pulous province is Oriente, 
in the next in pop 


vana. The city 

vana had a population of 363,506. Other 
large towns are: Cienfuegos, 95,865; Camagiey, 
98,193; Santiago de Cuba, 70,232; Guantanamo, 
68,883; Santa Clara, 63,151; Matanzas, 62,638. 

UCATION. The public school system was 
created under American supervision in 1900, but 
according to reports of 1921 it had not made the 
nea progress. Children of school age (6 to 
14) according to the census of 1919 numbered 
723,736. The number of schools available were 
5700 which was insufficient for the p : 
Inasmuch as in 1900 when Cuba had a paleuion 
of 1,500,000, there were 3600 schools, the number 
in 1921 was far too small in proportion. In 
1919-20 the pupils in the public schools num- 
bered 291,648 out of a possible total of 723,756 
thus indicating that 432,108 children of school 
age were not in attendance. 

Propucrion. The stable products are coffee 
and sugar, but cocoa, , potatoes, and fruite 
are also rai and there is a considerable mineral 
production. 1919-20 the sugar crop amounted 
to 3,735,425 tons, valued at 1,005,451,080 dollars. 

Commerce. The total foreign commerce of 
Cuba during the fiscal year 1919-20 exceeded 
$1,290,000,000, which, compared with 1918-19, 
showed an increase of ,000,000, or 64 per cent. 
The unusual growth was largely owing to Cuban 
exports which those of the preceding 
year by $385,000,000, while the value of the 


imports was only $119,000,000 more than the Za 


year before. The increase of $119,000,000 in 
importations was chiefly in the following items: 


Per cent 
of 
Increase increase 
Alimentary products... .............. $49,800,000 41.0 
TOXUUGN ee rc Sa Pater eats be eh 25,800,000 21.6 
Machinery............0c 0c cece ence 18,740,000 15.7 
Stones, earths, and ceramic products.. 5,100,000 4.3 
i and animal products......... .900,000 2.6 
Chemical products and perfumery..... 2,300,000 1.8 


This marked advance in the value of Cuban 
imports is accounted for in large measure by the 
phenomenal rise in prices of merchandise in the 
markets of origin. Exports of Cuban products 
during 1919-20 were valued at $855,138,341 
inst $470,259,162 in 1918-19, an increase of 
_per cent. The price of Cuban sugar was the 
chief cause of this gain, this article having been 
at an average of $0.08 per pound, the 
maximum cost during the year being $0.235 and 
the minimum $0.035, but the proportion of the 
sugar crop sold at the highest price was relatively 
small. e increase of 82 per cent in the exports 
represents $376,000,000 worth of sugar and 
honey, $13,500,000 ‘worth of tobacco, and the 
remainder in lesser proportions distributed over 
other exports of enhanced value, with the excep- 
tion of mineral products, which diminished by 
$3,600,000. The balance of trade during the 
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fiscal year was in Cuba’s favor, the exports having 
been greater in value than the imports by $419,- 
000,000, or 3234 per cent of the total foreign com- 
merce. Of the total exports from Cuba in 1919-20, 
$855,138,341, the share of the United States was 
$642,148,034. The total imports of that year 
were $435,257,727 and the share of the United 
States was $321,627,449. 

Finance. The budget estimates for the fiscal 
_ 1922-23, were: Revenue, $72,000,000; ex- 
ture, $64,422,664. The largest item on the 

t was that of the war and navy department 
which amounted to $14,189,541; and the next was 
public instruction, $9,529,717. In Au pro- 

were made for a loan of $50,000,000 to be 
negotiated in the United States and another for 
$45,000,000 to be raised in Cuba. According to 
the Platt amendment no loan, foreign or internal, 
should be raised unless the revenues of the re- 
public were sufficient to meet ditures, i n- 
cluding the amortisation of and interest on the 
loan. Accordingly a tax bill was passed which 
would bring the revenue up to the required point. 
On August 30, the Cuban ministry protested in 
the name of the government against the Fordney 
Tariff bill as fatal to Cuba’s trade, saying that it 
had already caused a loss of $32,000,000 and that 
the proposed duties would impair American 
investments in Cuba and injure the export trade 
from the United States to a vast extent. 

ComMMUNICATIONS. Railway mileage in 1919 
was placed at 3200. In foreign trade the vessels 
entered numbered 89,436 with 203,975,959 tons, 
and the vessels cleared, 88,789 with 203,436,406 

ns. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in a 
president and cabinet; and the legislative power 
In & con, of two houses, namely, the senate of 
24 members, and the house of representatives of 
114 members. The president in 1921 was Alfredo 


Hierory. The Liberals had charged fraud in 
the election of Nov. 1, 1920, and appealed 
to Washington on the subject. President ilson 
sent General Crowder to the island to investigate 
the question, and certain of the charges of the 
Liberals paving been substantiated, new elections 
were held in four provinces, March 15. These 
resulted definitely in confirming the election of 
Dr. Alfredo Zayas who was inaugurated May 20. 
The general situation was said to be improvi 
under the administration of President Za aang 
the advice of General Crowder who had on 
the island since his appointment by President 
Wilson, having been continued under President 
Harding. As to the financial situation the 
vernment budget had been reduced from 
134,000,000 in the last year of Menocal’s ad- 
ministration to $64,000,000 for the ensuing year. 
A plan for an international loan had been given 
up and in place of it a loan for $50,000,000 was 
sought from American bankers, which it was 
believed would suffice for the financing of the new 
sugar crop. SP prospects were less promisi 
than those for the present year. The crop for 
1920 was estimated at a million tons in excess 
of that for 1919. The crop for 1921 was estimated 
at three million tons. October a nger 
aviation service was begun between New York 
and Havana. It was brought out in the summer 
of 1921 that the American Marines that had been 


sent to Camagiley at the beginning of the late 
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war were still there. For some time past the 
Havana press had attacked Major-General Crow- 
der for prolonging his stay in Cuba but the United 
States State Department refused to act upon 
these criticisms and to recall him. The house of 
representatives of Cuba, December 7, adopted a 
measure, declaring that it would be a friendly act 
if the United States would withdraw troops 
situated in Cuban territory since the beginning of 
the war, and asking that measures be taken for 
the evacuation. 

CULP, Jutia. See Music, Artists, Vocalists. 
-CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
This denomination was founded as a separate 
presbytery of the Presbyterian Church because 
of the refusal of the officers of the Synod in Ken- 
tucky to allow this group of churches to appoint 
the ministers it chose. The new church had an 
eventful career, grew rapidly and by 1829 there 
were four synods and a general assembly. The 
fact that the strength of the church was in the 
border States brought the slavery question to 
bear upon the denomination during the Civil War 
and it was barely saved from disunion. A mutual 
agreement was come to by the establishment of 
the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
as affording to the negroes the opportunities they 
needed most for church development. In 1904 
the General Assembly effected a union with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, but 
strong opposition in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church resulted in the formation of a new General 
Assembly and a legal fight to obtain possession 
of the church property with varying results. 

The ninety-first meeting of the General As- 
sembly was held at Greenfield, Mo. Statistics 
for 1921 show there were 1163 churches, with 
total membership of 72,052 members; church 
property was valued at $1,935,072. Other 
statistics are for 1920 and show a total of 752 
ministers; 750 Sunday Schools with about 5000 
officers and teachers and 34,806 pupils. Mission- 
ary work was carried on in this country, especially 
among the Indians and abroad in China, where 
four churches are maintained with about 600 
members. The educational interests of the de- 
nomination are represented by the Cumberland 
College, at Leonard, Texas, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at McKenzie 
Tenn. The Cumberland Presbyterian is published 
at Nashville, Tenn., and the Cumberland Banner 
at Tullahoma, Tenn. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Colored) 
had, according to latest statistics (1921) 132 church 
buildings, with an enrollment of 13,077 members. 
Church property was valued at $230,426. In 
1916 there were 139 Sunday Schools, with 928 
officers and teachers, and 7471 pupils. One 
school with 250 pupils is maintained, and mission- 
ary work is carried on in 8 States. No foreign 
missionary work is conducted. Total contribu- 
tions for missionary and benevolent work in 
1916 was $11,995. The Colored Cumberland, a 
see OnE periodical, is published in Milan, 


enn. 

CURACAO. A colony of the Dutch West 
Indies, comprising the islands of Curacao, Aruba, 
St. Martin, Bonaire, St. Eustache, and Saba; 
area 436 square miles; population in January, 
1920, 57,195, of which more than half were on 
the island of Curacao itself. Seat of government, 
Willemstad on the island of Curacao with 
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@ population of 12,500, which has an excel- 
lent natural deep water harbor, ed as 
one of the best in the West dies. It 
produces and exports, aloes, divi-divi, and sisal; 
and it raises for home Spas de fruit, 
corn, cattle, salt, and sulphate of lime. Oil- 
refining is the chief industry, the crude oil coming 
from Venezuela and Mexico. The chief interest 
is commerce. The total imports in 1919 were 
$2,826,657, and in 1920, $6,294,200, of which the 
imports from the United States. were respectively 
$1,744,997 and $2,595,000. The exports to the 
United States in 1919-20 were $3,744,009 and 
$4,122,197 tively. During 1919, 580 steam- 
ers entered cao with a total tonnage of 
780,790; and 1066 sailing vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 92,328. Of these, 222 steamers with 
243,330 tons and 37 sailing vessels with 10,208 
tons were American. 

CURIE, Mapame. See Cuemistry, INDUSTRIAL 

CURRENCY. See Banxs AND BANKING, 
Corns, VALUE OF FOREIGN; FINANCIAL REVIEW; 
UNITED STATES. 

CURRIER, FRANK DUNKLEE. 
eects died at Canaan, N. H., November 25. 

e was known as the author of the present 
Federal copyright law. He was born at Canaan, 
N. H., Oct. 30, 1853, and was admitted to the bar 
there in 1874, entering practice the following 
year. He was a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives in 1879, a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention in 1884 
and Speaker of the New. Hampshire Senate and 
House at different periods. From 1901 to 1913 
he was a member of Congress.‘ Besides these 
representative offices he held the position of 
Naval Officer of Customs at the port of Boston, 
1890-94. 

CUSHING, Henry Puatr. Geologist and 
college professor, died at Cleveland, O., April 14. 
He was born at Cleveland, O., Oct. 10, 1860; and 
graduated at Cornell University in 1882. He 
afterwards pursued uate work there and 
in other universities, including the University of 
Munich. He was professor of geology at the 
Western Reserve University after 1892, and 

logist on the New York State Geological 

urvey after 1893. 

CUSHING, Wi.uiam Lez. See NecrRo.oey. 

CYCLING. Frank L. Kramer, the veteran 
rider, regained the national sprint championship 
in 1921 by reason of the default of Ray Eaton. 
Both men secured a total of 30 points in the series 
of races, but, owing to some disagreement with 
the management of the track where the race was 
to have been held, Eaton refused to ‘‘ride off” 
the tie. The amateur sprint honors went to 
R. A. Walthour, Jr., with 3 first and 2 seconds. 

Alfred Goullet of Austialia and Maurice Brocco 
of France won the annual six-day race held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. This team 
together with the Rutt-Coburn and Lawrence- 
Thomas combinations covered a total of 2463 
miles, 6 laps, but the victory was gained by Goullet 
and Brocco by reason of the larger number of 
points scored by them in the various sprints. 
Goullet has now succeeded in winning six six-day 
races. 

CYPRUS. The third largest island in the 
Mediterranean sea, situated at a distance of 
forty miles from the coast of Asia Minor. Area, 
3584 square miles; population, 1911, 274,108; 


Former Con- 


CZAPLICKA 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1921, 315,219, exclusive of the 


military. The chief towns with their populations 
are: Nicosia, the capital, 18,461; Limasol, 11,843; 
Larnaca, 10,652. In 1919-20 the elementary 


42,059 pupils. Of the school enrollment 34,273 
were Greek-Christians and 7554 were Moslems. 
The chief interest is agriculture, and the chief 
products in 1920 were: Wheat, barley, vetches, 
oats, olives, cotton, and grapes. Only about 
ne-third of the land is under cultivation. Im- 
ports of merchandise in 1919 were £1,525,427; 
exports, £1,371,580. The shipping entered and 
cleared in that year had a tonnage of 329,474. 
The budget for 1921 provided for an expenditure 


of £535,679. This included £101,000 each for 
pupue works and police and prisons, £45,000 for 
d regi for forestry, £32,000 for 


, £44,000 

medical uses, £25,000 for customs, £24,000 each 
for the treasury and education, £17,000 for 
= indie ua and £16,000 for post office. Down to 

ov. 5, 1914, the island was administered by 
Great Britain under a convention with the Sultan 
of Turkey dating from June 4, 1874, but on the 
outbreak of the war with Turkey, it was annexed 
by Great Britain, and was afterwards placed under 
a high commissioner with an executive council 
and a legislature of 18 members of whom 12 are 
elected, the suffrage being limited to male British 
subjects or foreigners twenty-one years of age 
who have resided five years in the island and who 
pay certain taxes. igh commissioner in 1921, 

. Stevenson. 

CZAPLICKA, M.A. See NEcro.oey. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. A new state with a 
republican form of government formed out of 
Slav regions in the old Austro-Hungarian empire; 
independence proclaimed, Oct. 21, 1918; govern- 
ment organized at Prague, Nov. 14, 1918. It 
comprises: Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia, 
Ruthenia, and other territories assigned by the 
Peace Treaty to the republic, including, partic- 
ularly, the Teschen een which was divided 
between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, July 28, 
1920. See below under History. Capital, e. 

AREA AND PopuLaTION. The area is estimated 
at 54,438 square miles and the population, based 
on the census of Dec. 31, 1910, 13,636,390. At 
the census of November, 1919, the population of 
Slovakia was 2,940,374 of whom 2,141,000 were 
Slovaks; 665,000, rs; 140,322, Germans. 
The largest cities in the respective states with 
their latest available figures for population are 
as follows: In Bohemia, Prague, 676,476 and 
riage, ga oo in Moravia, Bruenn, 140,650; 
in Slovakia, Pressburg, 93,329; in Silesia, Trop- 
em 33,427; in Carpathian Russia, Munkacs, 

794. 

Propucrion. In natural resources it is one 
of the richest regions of Europe. The ollomane 
information in regard to the natural resources 0 
Slovakia which makes up about 25,000 square 
miles of the new state was supplied by the United 
States’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1921: 

Slovakia is a land of forests, mountains, and 
streams, about which little was known before the 
war. Every year timber is exported in large 
quantities. Connected with the lumber industry 
is the manufacture of toys. Toys of original 
designs and bright colors are a specialty of Slova- 
kia, where they constitute one of the principal 
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home industries carried on 3 Bar peasants. 
The mineral resources of Slovakia have hardly 
been touched. During the war a new coal field 
with an estimated reserve of 124,000,000 tons 
was discovered in the neighborhood of Nitra, and 
is now turning out coal worth 8,000,000 crowns 
per annum. Iron to the value of 40,000,000 
crowns is produced annually by the mines of 
Dobsina; and to the north of Bratislava petroleum 
has been discovered. Gold, silver, and other 
dghie metals are also mined, in addition to 
rge quantities of antimony, magnesium, copper, 
mercury, and salts. No list of the natural riches 
of Slovakia would be complete without special 
mention of the numerous springs of mineral 
water, which make the watering places of Slovakia 
the nvals of those in Bohemia. There are 30 
thermal stations in Slovakia, the most famous of 
which are Tatranska Lomnice, Strbske Pleso, 
and Smokovec. The natural waters found at 
these places contain iron, sulphur, and iodine, in 
proportions which make them particularly effec- 
tive for the treatment of nervous complaints, 
rheumatism, gout, anemia, etc. In addition to 
their health-giving qualities, the mineral waters 
of Slovakia may become one of the pears 
articles of export, if the necessary capital can be 
secured. 
A flourishing sugar industry has arisen in 
Czecho-Slovakia based on the native sugar beet, 
with which 471,274 acres were sown in 1920. 
Other important productions are: Hops, beer, 
spirits, fruits, and various foodstuffs. Stock- 
raising is important but was reduced by the war. 
The mineral wealth includes: Soft and hard coal 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and rock salt. In 1919 


there were 366 coal mines, employing 110,233 


persons, and the output was 16,980,000 tons of 
lignite and 10,405,000 tons of hard coal. The 
factories in 1920 numbered 8833 of which 2000 
were textile mills; 1755, glassworks or factories 
for precious stones; and 1358, factories for the 
production of foodstuffs. The crop reports: for 
1921 showed a t improvement, not so much 
in area sown and crop harvested as in the produc- 
tion per hectare. On page 182 is a comparison of 
roduction in 1920 and 1921 given by the Czecho- 
Biovak Bureau of Statistics: 

According to the enumeration of 1920 there were 
581,257 horses, 4,213,454 beeves, 2,015,211 pigs, 
975,899 sheep, and 1,174,045 goats in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia (including sub-Carpathian Russia). Large 
productions of uranium ore were discovered in gov- 
ernment mines at Jachymov and the radium con- 
tents were said to be enough to last for twenty years. 
Large coal seams also were reported to have been 
discovered in Slovakia. There were prospects of 
extensive radium production in the country owing 
to the large quantity of uranium ore found in 
Bohemia near the boundary of Saxony. It was 
estimated that the known supply of radium in 
this locality would last for twenty years at the 

resent rate of production. The mines which 
had been acquired by the Austria-Hungarian 
overnment in 1912 passed over to the Czecho- 
lovak government. The quantity produced 
amounted to about two grams, and the price of 
one gram in the autumn of 1921 was about 
10,000,000 crowns. 

Economic Conprrions. The depreciation of 
the Czecho-Slovak crown naturally caused a 
sharp rise in the cost of living, which culminated 
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COMPARISON OF CROP PRODUCTION, 1920 AND 1921 


Area sown Total pr ’ Yield per hectares 
Crop 1921 1920 1981 19280 1921 1990 
wise Hectares Hectares Quintals ‘ ; Quintale 
t: 
Wintel. oss io ctet cet en de reese ous Sastaks 570,151 570,458 10,179,322 6,418,390 17.9 11.3 
a SUMING ooo ook ose Shpratacnia'e ones Siew §2,403 66,212 890,250 756,253 17.0 11.4 
e: 
Winter i ease nh Bid cela an ope erin are sana dee rere anata 027 883,878 13,612,312 8,213,116 15.8 0.4 
B ae OF cis eaea wees Cu etki anaes nota Renee 21,478 21,891 201,388 154,440 9.4 7.1 
arley: 
Witte: 6555-55 Sie eS eo Oa ees ae RES 10,495 11,084 140,069 127,089 13.3 11.6 
Peo e eaek ec cuchn wee eas Cae aoe n 630,121 683,557 10,172,361 7,980,639 16.1 11.7 
ORB bss eo out ule one mew eee baa eee 810,707 801,806 10,501,876 8,658,794 13.0 10.8 
PU ose eee ee Fe ee a Se RO a 146,967 152,098 2,667 ,346 2,450,621 18.1 16.4 


Nors.—One hectare = 2.471 acres; 1 quintal = 220.46 pounds. 


at the end of 1920 and beginning of 1921. Since 
then a ual decline has taken place, which the 


index es for certain main commodities will 
ath ese figures are based on 100 for July, 


The June index figures are the latest 
available, but since then a further decline had 
taken place. 


INDEX FIGURES SHOWING DECLINE IN CERTAIN 


COMMODITIES 

1921 
Articles January June 
PIQUE. 6 oc Gi chink dow Pe ha ent eed ee ake 2317 897 
eters Oats acs eb gels ee Oe oh eh eee 1311 965 
Bitter soos eee Se oe ee ws 1826 1713 
Besson, 6055 Sahel ig lel aytth aitor Ge cisaiae ain tend eee Ge 1368 1196 
sip asaaa Saba ten eee Otis a widen ptace Abd etek 2185 1257 
Bituminous coal........... 00.0 e ewe eees 2060 1873 
MOUHiINg 6s 65 5 oS ne ok wee aes Bad 74 15 
FOOCWOAR . 6 SiiiiS cb aw sok be Dearne cen 1702 1459 


There were in 1921 about 1,150,000 workingmen 
in Czecho-Slovakia who were members of trade- 
unions. The largest federation is the Czecho- 
Slovakian Federation of Trade Unions, with a 
membership of about 650,000. The next is the 
Bohemian Labor Committee, with about 250,000 
members. With the enormous drop of the crown, 
followed by price advances, wages in Czecho- 
Slovakia have naturally increased. After January, 
1921, wages decreased a little on account of the 
drop in prices and the cost of ee but accurate 
figures had not been compiled. e very great 
ae phns from 1914 to January, 1921, is shown 

ow: 


INCREASE IN WAGES, 1914 TO JANUARY, 1921 


January, 
Trades 1914, 1921, 
crowns crowns 
Wages per day of work: 
Shoemakers................. 3.00-4.30 25 .00-28 . 00 
Papermakers................ 2 .00-7. 50 36 .00-87 .00 
Breweries...............0006 05 56 .00-60 . 80 
Wages per hour of work: 
Smelters..............0000es .32— .40 §.45— 6.13 
Iron works..............000- .50 
Cabinetmakers.............. .40- .50 6.50- 8.00 
Building trades.............. .39 4.20- 4.50 


Commercse. The following information was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAK CROWNS, 1919, 1920, AND FIRST NINE 
MONTHS OF 1921 


Imports, Exports, 
Year crowns crowns 
O16 2 ho oe es bea aes 6,507,307,000 5,687,569,000 
CO2O ii eon id here ek 16,383,532,000 16,189,865,000 


January—September, 1921... .12,524,000,000 12,822,000,000 


Of the main imports of 1920, cotton, amounting 
to 3,213,964,000 crowns, was the sag toe item, 
while other important imports were foodstuff 
wood, chemicals, fur, hides, oils, and silk. 
the total imports in 1920, furnished 

oods valued at 3,857,730,000 crowns, and the 

nited States 3,042,209,000, followed 4 eripeale 
with 1,918,943,000 crowns. Of exports sugar 
amounting to 2,219,888,000 crowns and manu- 
factures of wood to the amount of 3,333,216,000 
crowns, followed by glass and glassware, valued 
at 2,643,615,000 crowns, were the chief items. 
Austria was Czecho-Slovakia’s largest customer, 
taking 5,726,977,000 crowns of its total exports, 
and Germany the next, with 2,501,022,000 
crowns. 

Finance. The budget estimates for 1921 
were as follows: Revenue, 14,129,919,000 crowns; 
expenditure, 13,841,738,000 crowns; surplus, 228,- 
000,000 crowns. e budget estimates for 1921 
were as follows: Revenue, 18,884,209,000 crowns, 
expenditures, 19,671,970,000 crowns; deficit, 788,- 
000,000 crowns. i i of 
expenditure for 1920 were due to the proposed 
outlay under the departments of defense, railwa 
and education and also to the payments 0 
interest on the national debt. The national debt 
was composed of the following six items: (1) 
The share of the country in the debt of the former 
Austro-Hungarian empire, estimated at about 
6,500,000,000 crowns; (2) the share of respons 
bility for the Austro-H ian war bonds in 
possession of Czech-Slovaks at the time of the 
armistice, estimated at 5,225,000,000 crowns; 
(3) internal floating debt, estimated 4,964,000,000 
gold crowns, Jan. 1, 1921; (5) debts incident to 
currency reform measures necessitated by the 
influx of paper money from Austria, estimated 
at 11,193,700,000; (6) Contributions to the 
reparation fund under the Peace Treaty amount- 
ing to 6,600,000,000 crowns. Total internal debt 
at the beginning of 1921, about 35,000,000,000 
paper crowns; total external debt about 5,000,- 
000,000 gold crowns. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce supplied the following 
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information in regard to the budget for 1922. In- 
cluding extraordinary expenditures, it amounted 
to more than 19,500,000,000 crowns. A deficit 
: nearly 800,000,000 crowns had to be covered by 


Communications. The total mileage of the 
railways, all State owned, amounted in 1921 to a 
little more than 8000. There was a shortage of 
cars and rolling stock, which hampered trade to a 
certain extent. The government allotted 6,481,- 
050,000 crowns to cover the necessary improve- 
mente in the railway service. These included 
the reconstruction of machine shops, the replace- 
ment of rolling stock destroyed during the war, 
and new construction to meet the requirements 
of increased traffic. The expenditure of this 
sum wasgto be distributed over five years, be- 
ginning in 1921. Another important factor in the 
transportation system of Czecho-Slovakia is the 
Danube river. poeoreras 
nearly 2,000,000 tons o 
carried on the Danube from the industrial centres 
to the great Balkan markets. A large company 
was formed in 1921 with a capital of 140,000,000 
crowns, for the development of this traffic. 

History. During the first part of the year the 
press was mainly concerned with reports of Bol- 
shevist plots. Another subject of public interest 
was the plan of the foreign minister, M. Benés 
for understandings with other Balkan Powers an 
Italy as to common measures of safety to be taken 
agamst the Hungarian government in view of the 
danger of reaction in that quarter. In May there 
were reports of disturbances in the non-Crzech 
populations owing to their opposition to Czech 
supremacy, and movements were reported amon 
the other Slavs and the Ruthenians for - 
government. There was especial dissatisfaction 
with the union on the part of the Slovaks but data 
on the subject were conflicting. On the one hand 
prominent representatives of Slovakia protested 
against the attempt to give the impression that the 
province desired a separate existence and insisted 
that the people were loyal to the Czecho-Slovak 
state. On na ast ane there were Saigo 
reports gen y from Hungarian sources 
disaffection was rapidly spreading among them 
and one of these accounts d that a Slovak 
national council had been elected for the purpose 
of bringi about secession from the Czech 
republic. ere had been after the armistice a 
succession of disturbances arising from the anti- 
Catholic spirit of certain Czech groups who 
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soode were annually Whil 
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cherished a traditional hatred of the Church 
on account of its codperation in the past with the 
een government in attempts to Magyarize 
the Slovaks. The upper clergy in Slovakia were 
closely identified with the Hapsburg régime. It 
appeared, however, in the autumn of 1921 that 

ese misunderstandings had been removed and 
assurances of -will passed between the Presi- 
dent and the leading spokesman of the Catholic 
clergy in the province. 

e President made a tour of the country for the 
observation of these conditions in the autumn. 
Soon after his return to the capital the Cerny 
ministry fell from power. It had been appointed 
simply as a provisional ministry and consisted 
rather of technical experts than of party men. 
After conference with the various political groups 
the President charged M. Benés with the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. The latter as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs had nm prominent throughout 
all Europe as the mouthpiece of Cszech-Slovak 
policy and especially as the advocate and defender 
of the Little Entente. He was one of the most 
influential men in the state and had frequentl 
collaborated with the President. There were sti 
serious divergencies of view and party lines 
in the country. In certain localities Pan-Ger- 
manism was active and in others Communism was 
@ menace. These tendencies caused anxiety and 
there was also the Magyar element which was 


in Lgvelg supported the government and attrib- 
uted the criticism of the French military mission 
to the , the Communists, and certain 


arty. 

August a military convention was lamied with 
J via providi for the execution and 
defense of their treaty of alliance. It placed at the 
disposal of the two states sufficient forces for this 
purpose and provided for unity of command 
and mutual organization. A commercial agree- 
ment was formed with Poland m the closing 
months of the year and it was followed by a 
political treaty which, according to the official 
accounts, was not directed against on third 
country but merely eanctioned the friendly rela- 
tions between the two signatory powers. At the 
same time, however, it was announced that the 
agreement expressed the joint determination of 
the two countries to resist the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs in any circumstances. 


D 


DAHOMEY. A French peony of West Africa 
eet so apes from a and ge west 
an e British possessions 0 Lagos an igeria 
on the east, northwest to the nch Military 
Territories; a part of the government-general 
of French West Africa (q. v.). The coast extends 
only about 70 miles. The area was estimated in 
1920 at 42,460 square miles and the population at 
860,590, including 590 Europeans. Seat of govern- 
ment, Porto Novo, with about 20,000 inhabitants. 
The natives are of pure negro blood and belong to 
the Ewe family. Along the coast they grow corn, 
yams, manioc, and potatoes. The chief forest 
products are palm oil and palm kernels, which are 
the chief exports. Besides the capital, which is the 
business centre of the country, other towns of 
importance are: Abomey (12,372); Whydah or 
Ouida (13,000); Grand Popo (2115); Kotonu 
(2456). The chief imports are cotton, machinery, 
liquors, and tobacco and the chief rts, palm 
kernels and palm oil, corn, and copra. 1919 the 
exports of palm kernels amounted to 45,188,505 
francs and of oil to 20,260,490 francs. In 
1919 the United Kingdom and France participated 
to about the same extent in the foreign trade, each 
having about 30 per cent. There is a railway from 
Kotonu to Savé, whence there is a branch to 
Whydah a total distance of 176 miles. A pro- 
longation to Chaoru, a distance of 400 miles, has 
been projected. In 1919, 114 vessels of 259,887 tons 
entered and 123 vessels of 277,003 tons cleared. 
The local budget for 1920 was given at £7,785,175. 

DAIRYING, Propucrion AND Prices. Al- 
though the prices of dairy products decreased 
considerably during the year, the production of 
some dairy products increased materially. During 
1919 an accumulation of dairy products was 
brought on by a decrease in foreign trade with 
production maintained. The last of the year 
saw a reaction in the industry due largely to the 
cutting off of the outlet to Europe. Along with 
this condition, the general deflation in all direc- 
tions had a tendency to lower the price of all dairy 
products, but the price of dairy products did not 

down relatively so much as did feeds, so that the 
dairy cow furnished a better outlet for feeds than 
the general market. 

In some sections of the country, corn and some 
other grains, and also hay, were at an exceedingly 
low price level. It was even difficult in some sec- 
tions to sell some of these products at all. The 
effect of this was to stimulate feeding to animals, 
and also brought an increased demand for dairy 
cows. During the condition in previous years of 
high cost of feeds, it was the practice to give the 
cows only a limited quantity of grain; but during 
1921 there was rather heavy feeding of grain, and, 
as a result, a material increase in production. This 
is i true in the middle western part of the 
country where the largest part of the creamery 
butter is manufactured. e most noticeable 
increase, therefore, was in butter. 


The outlet for evaporated and condensed milk, 
and also milk powder, had stimulated production 
of these products up to 1920, and when the trade 
for them was cut off, the price was reduced to a 
point that largely decreased production, and the 
manufacture of these products was considerably 
less than during 1920. A great many condenseries 
and milk-powder plants were closed during the 
year. 

The decrease in the production of condensed and 
evaporated milk was partly responsible for the 
increased production of butter, because milk 
formerly made into these products was diverted 
to butter manufacture. e greater part of the 
increase, however, was brought about by increased 
feeding and the milking of more animals in some 
sections. 

In spite of the fact that production of butter 
increased very materially, the price of the product 
did not go down in the same ratio as most other 
agricultural products. Consumption was in- 
creased sufficiently by the rather severe drop m 
price during the spring to bring up consumption to 
a point which utilized the entire manufacture at a 
relatively high price. Cheese and condensed milk, 
however, did not maintain their relative position 
in price, especially cheese, which has remained at 
an exceedingly low pie during the year. 

Indications are that the consumption of milk in 
the cities increased in spite of the adverse 
financial and labor conditions in many centres. 
Here again it has been due partly to the decrease 
in price, but also campaigns to increase consump- 
tion have been factors in the increased consump- 


The following table shows the foreign trade in 

dairy products for the fiscal years 1920 and 1921: 
Imports Exports 

Butter: 

1920 (fiscal year).............4- 20,770,959 27,129,834 

WOQU ieee abees ,343,653 ,829,255 

eese : 

1920 (fiscal year)............... 17,913,682 19,427,300 

1921“ F i vs aeetg esa, +: 16,584,678 10,825,603 
Condensed and evaporated milk: 

1920 (fiscal year)...........-.-. 19,080,642 707,847,328 

1921 | Soe 19,272,528 262,668,206 


In spite of the increased tariff, both butter and 
cheese continued to come in increasing amounts, 
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during the last of the year. Denmark, and 
Australia contributed the est quantities of 
butter, and because of the rather dull market in 

, there was a tendency to divert butter 
formerly going to England to this country. Ire- 
land and New Zealand therefore are offering butter 
in increasing quantities. Because of this situation, 
the interests quite generally are asking for 
increased tariffs on dairy products. 

Previous to the war dares quantities of foreign 
varieties of cheese were imported to this country, 
but on account of restrictions preventing exporta- 
tions during the war, and because of the need for 

products for home consumption, little was 
exported to the United States. is stimulated 
the interest in the manufacture of those products 
in this country, and up to the early part of 1921 
much of the foreign varieties of cheese were bei 
manufactured. During the summer and thro 
to the last of the year, however, there was a 
tendency to return to the prewar condition, and 
considerable quantities of all the foreign varieties 
of cheese are now being impo ’ 

Dairy Catrie. Although the prices of products 
were greatly decreased during the early part of the 
year, and there was a aren Oe dispose of cows, 
the price of feeds was so low that dairy cows came 
into demand before midsummer; and for grade 
animals, kept primarily for milk production, there 
was considerable demand in the territory outside 
of the city-milk centres. Large numbers of cattle 
were shipped from such States as Wisconsin to 
States west of the Missouri river. On account of 
the financial situation, the demand for pure-bred 
animals was not so active, and prices for such 
animals prevailed at relatively low figures. i 
the latter part of the year, however, there was a 
tendency to pure-bred buying and the pure-bred 
breeders were somewhat encouraged. 

The U. S. Census Bureau has reported during 
the year on the number of dairy cattle and the 
value of dairy products. On Jan. 1, 1920, there 
were 20,892,341 dairy cows of two years or over 
com with 21,795,770 cows and heifers o 
15% months old or over in 1910. On account of 

difference in age classification in the two census 
ears, the figures are not directly comparable, 
ut the report believes that proper allowance for 
this and for the time of enumeration would leave a 
substantial increase in the number of dairy cows, 
rather than a decrease. 

Dairy cattle had an estimated value of $1,886,- 
188,430 in 1920. The value of dairy products o 
farms in 1919 is stated at $1,481,462,091, as com- 
pared with $596,413,463 in 1909, an increase of 
148.8 per cent, due in considerable extent to 
difference in prices. The dairy products consisted 
of milk, cream, and butter fat sold, and butter and 
cheese made on farms. 

EXPERIMENTATION. The active interest in the 
discovery of certain substances contained in milk, 
sometimes called accessory products or vitamines, 
has turned a great many investigators to this 
subject. The importance of these heretofore 
unknown substances is so great, from the stand- 
point of health and growth, that physicians, food 

, nutrition experts, and others have given 
the matter much attention. During the year, 
therefore, studies attacking this subject from 
Various es were of the greatest importance. 
The investigations included studies witli Feapieet 
to the effects of deficiency of these products in 
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rations, and this in turn led to studies to determine 
if possible the amounts of these substances con- 
tained in milk products, and whether or not they 
were partly or entirely destroyed by the action of 
heat or other treatment to which the products are 
submitted in the process of preparation for market 
or manufacture. 

Still another angle to investigations growing out 
of the discoveries of vitamines and their effect in 
nutrition was the possible effect of supplying these 
accessory products to dairy cows. 

In connection with the destruction of vitamines 
in the manufacture of products, the effects of heat 
and of oxidation have the greatest attention. 

A more rapid growth of the milk powder in- 
dustry was peruly revented by a failure to produce 
a whole milk product that would not deteriorate 
when kept a considerable time. In the studies of 
this product, therefore, the attention has been 
turned to processes of manufacture and methods of 


rage that would preserve the quality of the 
whole milk powder. Some progress been made 
in this direction. 


PusuicaTions. The following are among the 
books on dairying that have been published during 
the year: M. Mortensen, oe of Datry 
Plants; H. A. Whitaker et al., Pasteurization of 
Milk; H. E. Erdman, The Marketing of Whole Milk. 

DALE, Sir ALFrepD. British educator, died in 
London, August 15. He was born, Dec. 2, 1855; 
educated at Cambridge where he won prizes in 

glish poetry; and was lecturer and tutor at 
Cambridge for ake A besa beginning in 1879. 
He was then appoin principal of University 
College, Liverpool, and was vice-chancellor of that 
institution from 1903 to 1919. He served on 
various educational councils, and edited works 

ining to the history of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
ridge, and of English Congregationalism. He 
also wrote: The Life of R. W. Dale (1898). 

DALLAS, TEXAS. See GarBAGE AND REFUSE 
DIsPosa.. 

DALMATIA. Before the breaking up of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, a crownland of Austria; 
since November, 1918, a constituent part of the 
new state of Jugo-Slavia; bounded on the east by 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; and on the west by the 
Adriatic sea; area, 5090 square miles; population 
estimated, 1920, 621,503. While it was a part of 
the Austro-Hungarian area the Croat-speaking 
element was placed at 610,669 and the Catholics 
numbered 539,074 as against 105,338 Orthodox 


f Greeks. Capital, Zara, with a population of about 


14,000. Other important towns: Spalato, about 
21,000; Ragusa, about 9000; Cattaro, about 3000 
all of which are seaports. Certain of its territories 
were in dispute with Italy after the war but a 
decision was reached in ay to them by the 
treaty of Rapallo in 1920. the article War of 
the Nations in the preceding YEAR Book. 

DALTON, JoHn Henry. See NEcRoLoGay. 

DALTON LABORATORY PLAN. See Epuca- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

DAMS. The construction of dams to impound 
water for city water supply, pews: and irrigation 
was active in 1921, and with power surveys and 
discussion it was believed that much more of this 
work as well as flood control (see FLoops AND 
FLoop PRorecTIoN) projects would be put under 
way in the near future, as certainly the need was 
manifest not only in America but throughout the 
inhabited world. Naturally many of the dams 
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planned or under construction were part of Irnga- 
tion, Power or Water Supply projects, and sre 
discussed elsewhere under those heads, while the 
Muscle Shoals Development becoming as it did in 
1921 a matter of national interest is described under 
Muscite Soars. Among the more interesting 
projects and construction of the year the following 
be considered. 

ocK Dam. Early in 1921 the U. S. 
Reclamation Service resumed work on the $2,500,- 
000 Rimrock impounding dam near the head- 
waters of the Tieton river, in the State of Wash- 
ington, 26 miles above Naches. The construction 
of this dam was in progress for five years, but was 
interrupted in 1917, when the United States entered 
the war. The work was being prosecuted in 
earnest during the year 1921 and it was planned to 
expend more than $750,000 of the available 
appropriation of $2,500,000. 

e Rimrock dam was designed to create a deep 
artificial lake 7 miles long and 1 mile wide in cer- 
tain stretches by flooding land adjacent to the 
river. This storage basin was to impound 185,000 
acre-ft. of water to be used for the irrigation of the 
Yakima Valley lands making possible the reclama- 
tion of some 75,000 acres of land in addition to 
360,000 already reclaimed. The dam will be of 
earth and rock fill type of construction, 900 ft. 
long and 222 ft. high, and will contain about 
1,785,000 cu. yd. of material: The excavations 
into the bed of the stream made during the year 
were carried down to bed rock 95 feet below and on 
this the core wall was founded. A netable feature 
was that the core wall was a continuous barrier 
five feet in thickness and extending down 100 feet 
below the river bed. To build it shafts were sunk, 
& cross-tunnel run, and the wall built upward by 
stoping and concreting layer by layer. The entire 
a is fully discussed by F. T. Crowe of the 
U.S. Reclamation Service in the October Reclama- 
tion Record. About $400,000 had been expended 
when the work was stopped by the war in 1917. 

Hetcu Hetcuoy Dam. After excavation that 
went down to a maximum depth of 146 feet below 


flood water level, work was so far advanced that 
the first concrete could be poured late in August 
and on November 18 a total of 53,000 cu. yd. had 


been placed. The scale in which this is done can be 
appreciated from the fact that the record for 8 
hours was 1239 cu. yd. of concrete poured and 
during the first 18 days of November six 8-hour 
shifts placed more than 1000 cu. yd. each. The 
contract on which work was in progress at the end 
of the year was for carrying the dam up to a a 
of 342 ft. above the lowest foundation. i 
would involve a total of 365,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete and was to be completed before Feb. 1, 1923, 
in time to store the 1923 summer runoff. The 
Hetch Hetchy Dam discussed at length in the 
Year Boox for 1919, is a fundamental part of a 
new water supply project for the city of San 
Francisco, Calif., and was being built across the 
Tuolumne river. 

CaLAVERAS Dam. During the summer of 1921 
in compliance with an order of the California 


Railroad Commission work on the Calaveras dam 
of the Spring Valley Water Co. in California was 
resumed. is dam at its temporary height of 


85 ft. stored 8,000,000,000 gal.; but when raised to 
175 feet as proposed it would impound 43,000,000,- 
000 gal. and accor weno increase the avail- 
able daily supply of Francisco by 24,000,000 
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gal. Preparatory work was in earnest? 
Year Books for 1914, 1915, and 1916. 

Don Pepro Dam. On March 23, 1921, a joint 
board representing the Turlock and Modesto 
irrigation districts in the San Joaquin Valley Calif., 
decided to have the high masonry Don Pedro 
Storage Dam on the Tuolumne River built by day 
labor instead of by contract. 

The dam as designed was to be built on a simple 
curve with a radius of 675 ft. It was to be 280 ft. 
high, 975 ft. long on the crest, and contain 266,000 
cu. yd. of concrete. It was thought that only 
about 10,000 cu. yd. of excavation would be 
necessary to solid rock underlying the site, 
but some 120,000 cu. yd. of excavation would be 
required in cutting a spillway channel in the 
canyon wall at the north end of the dam. There 
was also involved the construction of a narrow 
oe oe from the Southern Pacific line at 

ickman to the dam site, a distance of 29 miles. 
On this line about 12 miles from the dam site there 
were gravel pite from which gravel for the concrete 
was to be taken. A total cost of pide habraar 
$4,000,000 was estimated for the project whic 
would require about two years for its accom- 
plishment. 

Wicuira River Dam. During the & 
proleet of large size was set on foot when on 

ovember 16, the Wichita Falls (Texas) Irriga- 
tion District awarded a contract for an earth 
storage dam across the Big Wichita river 50 
miles above Wichita Falls, at an estimated cost of 
$1,259,254. There was also to be a diversion dam 
of the gravity concrete spillway type with a 
movable crest, to cost $726,150; and two canals, 
the South Side canal leading to Wichita Falls 
from the diversion dam, 30 miles below the 
storage dam, to Lake Wichita, the source of the 
city’s water supply, to cost $566,234; and the 
North Side main canal, to cost $802,573. 

San Pasto Dam. During the year there was 
completed the large dam of the San Pablo water 
supply project for the city of Oakland, Calif. 
This project was started in August, 1916, by 
the East Bay Water Co. and the dam was ad- 
vanced far enough to be used for storage in 1920. 
It was an earth dam built by the hydraulic 
sluicing method, 110 ft. high, with a base width 
of 1300 ft., a crest length of 1250 ft. and con- 
tained about 2,200,000 cu. yd. of material. 

The project also included a 115-ft. concrete 
intake control tower, a 14,000-ft. concrete-lined 


tunnel with a capacity of 100,000,000 gal. per day 
and a rapid sand filtration plant with a normal 
capacity of 12,000,000 gal. per day. 

PRoPOsED YELLOWSTONE Dam. The proposed 


plan to build s dam across Yellowstone River at 
a point not more than three miles below the outlet 
of Lake Yellowstone in order to regulate the 


waters of the lake for irrigation al Was 
adversely reported on by Secretary of the Interior 
Fall. He said in part in this connection: 


**T cannot favor the enactment of the measure. I do not 
believe it would be advisable for Congress to permit private 
interests to develop irrigation or power sites within the limits 
of existing national parks. These parks were created by 

ngress for the preservation of the scenery, forests, and 
other objects of beauty and interest in their natural condi- 
tions and they are created and maintained for general and 
national purposes, as contradistinguished from local develop- 


ts. 
“If cases be found where it is necessary and advisable in 
the public interest to aay eloe power and irrigation ibilities 
in national parks and it can be done without interference with 
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the of their creation, I am of the opinion that it 
ah only be permitted to be done, whether thro the 
use of private or public funds on specific authorisation by 
Congress, the work to be constructed and controlled by the 
federal government.”’ 


KrIsHNARASA SaGRA Dam. This large masonry 
dam which was under construction in 1921 across 
the Kaveri river in the state of Mysore, India, 
ranked anne ae world’s large structures of this 
type. This was to provide both irrigation 

and power as it would afford an unfailing supply 
‘of water impounded in the monsoon season for 
the use of the farmers whose cultivable land 
would be increased in acre, while at the same time 
it would develop the increased power needed for 
the | hydro-electric station at Sivasumudrum 
lower down the river. The new dam was to 
afford a storage reservoir of 41,500 million cubic 
feet gg which would cover nearly 30,000 
acres. e dam was being built of rubble masonry 
with cut stone faces and ultimately would rise 
to a height of 120 feet, but the first stage provided 
merely for a height of 80 feet. The final con- 
struction would afford irrigation for over 500,000 
acres of land and would meet all power require- 
ments. The dam was built on sound rock, to 
reach which at points considerable excavation 
was required, and the foundation actually laid 
was 5150 feet in length. The completed dam was 
to contain nearly 30,000,000 cubic feet of masonry 
of which over two-thirds had been finished by 


In this connection it is of interest to consider 
the other reservoirs and dams in India. ose 
y constructed were the Periyar in the 
Madras Presidency, the Marekanave in the 
Mysore State, Lake Whiting at Bhatgarh which 
supplies the Nira Canal in the Bombay Presidency, 
and the Tansa Reservoir, the principal source 
of water supply for Bombay and e Fife 
near Poona. mparing the differing dams as 
to height it may be stated that the maximum 
height of the Kaveri Dam was to be 143 ft., the 
corresponding height of the Periyar Dam is 173 
ft., of the Marekanave Dam 167 ft., of Tansa 118 


ft. The total capacity of the Krishnaraja Sagara bodi 


Reservoir 41,000 million cu. ft., may be compared 
with that of Marekanave, 30,145 million cu. ft., 
and that of Periyar 6185 million cu. ft. 
FLoops AND FLOOD PROTECTION, IRRIGATION, 
Water Suprty. 

DANFORTH, Loomis LE GRAND. Physician 
died in New York City, November 8. Since 1 
he had been physician of obstetrics at the New 
York Homeopathic College. He was born in 
Monticello, N. Y., in 1849 and graduated at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1874 from 
which date he practiced in New York. He was 
also on the staff of the Flower Hospital after 
1900. He contributed extensively to the medical 


periodicals. 
DANISH LANGUAGE. See Purtorocy, Mop- 


ERN. 
DANISH LITERATURE. See ScanpDINAVIAN 
LITERA’ 


TURE. 
DANZIG. A free state constituted by the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919; formerly belongi 
to Germany. Area about 794 square miles; 
pee Oct. 8, 1919, 351,380 of whom about 
per cent were Poles. Article 102 of the Treaty 
provided for the establishment of the city along 
with its surrounding territories as a free state 
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under the protection of the e of Nations. 
The Tene of Nations established its administra- 
tion under a high commissioner. To this office 
Sir Reginald Tower was appointed in 1920 and 
was succeeded, Jan: 24, 1921, by General Sir 
Richard Haking. Danzig has for centuries been 
a great shipping point and grain centre. Durin 
the war the shipping was greatly reduced an 
did not recover during the two years following 
although it was inning to show improvement 
in 1921. The complete for the year were 
not available. he following information in 
respect to shipping during the first nine months 
of the year was supplied by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. During this period 
vessels totaling 1,232,840 net tons entered the 
port, while during the same period of 1920 ships 
aggregating 713,621 net tons entered. This 
increase, amounting to 72 per cent, was due 
largely to German and Danish shipping, composed 
mainly of small freight and passenger vessels 
engaged in Baltic trade. American to e 
(207,690) constituted about 17 per cent of the 
total and reached its highest point in May, 1921, 
when 13 vessels, of 37,551 tons, entered the port. 
Two of these were passenger ships maintaining 
regular services between New York and Danzig. 
The other 11 were cargo vessels entering, for the 
most Sa with partial cargoes for Danzig and 
other Sa ad 

DARBY, WILL1aM JOHNSON. Clergyman, died, 
Newburg, Md., Febru 11. e was born 
in Lyon County, Ky., Nov. 17, 1848; grad- 
uated at the University of Michigan, 1869; and 
studied theology at Cumberland University, 
1871. From the latter year until 1889 he held a 
pastorate at Evansville, Ind., which greatly 
Increased under his administration. He was then 
for three years manager of the publishing work of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and after 
1895 he was the secretary of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. He was prominent in the 
organization of the Women’s Board Missions, 
the Board of Ministerial Relief, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, and other important church 


es. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
institution of higher learning at Hanover, N. H.; 


See founded in 1869. In the fall session of 1921 the 


enroliment was 2011. The faculty numbered 160. 
The income for the year was $550,000. The 
library contained about 170,000 bound volumes. 
President, Ernest Martin Hopkins, Litt.D., LL.D. 

DAVIES, (SaraH) Emity. British leader of 
the woman’s movement, died at Hampstead in 
July. She was born April 22, 1830, and was 
prominent in educational reforms in the interest 
of girls in the 1860’s. She was at first active in 
the movement for the secondary education of 
girls and later in that for the admission of women 
to universities. She was mistress of Girton during 
the first three or four years of its existence. She 
was also a leader in the movement for parlia- 
mentary votes for women. 

DAVIS, CHartes Henry. American naval 
officer, died at Washington, D. C., December 27. 
He was born at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 28, 1845; 
graduated at the Naval Academy in 1864; rose to 
the of lheutenant-commander in 1885; 
captain in 1898; and rear-admiral in 1904. He 
commanded the auxiliary cruiser Dizie, in 1898, 
and the second squadron of the Atlantic fleet in 
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1905. He retired, August 28, 1907. He served at 
various stations, and on expeditions for deter- 
mining the differences in longitude by means of 
submarine telegraphic cables. Among the many 
posts that he held was that of superintendent of 
the Naval Observatory. He was in command of 
the Alabama, 1902; and division commander of 
the battleship squadron in 1904. In the latter 
year he was appointed representative on the 
international commission of inquiry into the 
North Sea incident in Paris. Public attention 
was drawn to him in 1907 in connection with the 
earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica. His offer to 
and sailors in aid of the inhabitants was refused 
by Governor Swettenham on the ground that it 
was not proper to permit the ing of a foreign 
force. General opinion sustained Admiral Davis 
in this matter and condemned the governor for 
lack of tact. 

DAVIS, Water Juan. Editor and _ writer, 
died in New York City, December 4. He was 
born at Lexington, Mo., in 1860 and going to 
New Mexico entered the territorial legislature 
where he became democratic floor leader. In 
1890 he went into newspaper work in Denver, 
Colo., where he was engaged in jo i 
for the most part until 1913 when he came to 
New York and joined the editorial staff of the 
Morning Telegraph. 

DAY, Erastus SHELDON. See NECROLOGY. 

DEATH RATE. See Virau Statistics. 

DEFREGGER, Franz Von. Austrian genre and 
historical painter, died during the year. He was 
born in Tirol, April 30, 1835; studied at Munich; 
and gained a great success with his painting of a 
wrestling match, 1870. Other well-known paint- 
ings are: “The Last Summons’ (1874); ‘‘The 
Zither Players” (1876); “The Fashionable Tiro- 
lose’”’ (1882); ‘“‘The Fortune Teller’ (1891); 
‘‘Before the Dance’ (1892). Albums of his 
work were published in Vienna (1889-92) and 
in Munich (1895). 

DELAWARE. PopruxatTion. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 223,- 
003 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as com- 
pared with 202,322 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ery of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 

I: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

COM osc eoeed bess 1921 177,000 6,549,000 $2,947,000 
1920 173,000 6,488,000 4,866,000 
Wheat.............. 1921 113,000 1,300,000 1,274,000 
1920 116,000 1,972,000 3,372,000 

WG secs ve osedes yb 1921 74,000 '89,000 1,548,000 
1920 75,000 1!106,000 2,266,000 
Potatoes............ 1921 10,000 500,000 550,000 
920 10,000 1,060,000 1,060,000 

Sweet potatoes...... 1921 9,000 900,000 ,000 
1920 9,000 1,152,000 1,152,000 

1 Tons. 


Finance. The total balance at the close of the 
fiscal year, Jan. 10, 1921, was $1,785,115. The 
cash receipts for the general fund during 1920 
were $4,426,436 and the expenditures $4,113,298. 
The total liabilities of the State, January 10, were 
$3,056,785. 

CHARITIES AND Corrections. The institutions 
owned and controlled by the State include the 
Delaware State Hospital for the Insane at Farn- 
hurst, the Ferris Industrial School at Marshalliton, 
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Edgewood Sanitarium (for colored tuberculous 
atey at Marshallton, the Home for the Feeble 

inded at Stockley, and the Blind Shop in Wil- 
mington. The populatio Jan. 1, 1919, of institu- 
tions in receipt of public funds was 1745. 

LEGISLATION. e 98th session of the General 
Assembly of Delaware opened on January 4. 
Amendments to the constitution were proposed 
providing for the levying of and collecting of a 
capitation tax on every citizen 21 yeara of age or 
over and poo ing that no one should be disquali- 
fied to hold any office of public trust by reason of 
sex. The acts of the session included the imposi- 
tion of an income tax for school purposes; amend- 
ment of the code of the State in respect to alien 
land ownership, the amendment providing that 
only such aliens as tbe eligible Hair seg nate might 
acquire, possess, erit, or er or per- 
sonal properties, and that all other aliens were 
autho to do so only in the manner and to the 
extent prescribed by any treaty between the 
United States and the country of origin; act 
providing for a tax on shares of banking corpora- 
tions; act in relation to the use of a prophylactic 
against diseases of the eye in the new-bom; 
creation of the budget system for all State depa:t- 
ments, bureaus, etc.; regulation of buildings and 
loan associations; establishment of a child welfare 
commission for the State; act requiring local 
boards of education to provide part-time educa- 
tional opportunities for children under 16 years 
not attending school, attendance at part-time 
classes to be compulsory; legislation carrying out 
the educational programme of 1920 for the estab- 
lishment of a general and efficient system of free 
public schools; act to assist in the Americanization 
of the foreign born, non-English speaking residents 
of the State; improved sanitary regulations for the 

rotection of females employed in the State, 

tions of the weighing, testing, buying, and se 
of milk and cream with a view to preventing frau 
and protecting the public health; provision for the 
support and education of children in certain cases; 
act making it unlawful for a landlord to refuse to 
rent on account of children in tenant’s families. 

Orricers. Governor, William D. Denney; 
Lieutenant-Governor, J. Danforth Bush; Secretary 
of State, A. R. Benson; Attorney-General, Sylves- 
ter D. Townsend, Jr.; Treasurer, Geo. M. ; 
Auditor Daniel Thompson. 

Jupicirary. Chancellor, Josiah O. Wolcott; 
Chief Justice, James Pennewill; Associate Jus- 
tices, Herbert L. Rice; William Watson Harring- 
ton; Charles S. Richards; Associate Judge-at- 
Large, Thomas B. Heisel. 

DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. See Brincses. 

DENMARK. A Scandinavian kingdom in 
northern Europe comprising the peninsula of 
Jutland and the groups of islands to the east. 
By the plebiscite of 1919 under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty, a part of Schleswig was united to 
Denmark. Capital, Co n. 

AREA AND PopuaTion. The total area ac- 
cording to the census of Feb. 1, 1921, is 16,566, 
including Schleswig, and the total population 
3,268,807, as compared with a total population 
in 1916 of 2,940,979. The population in North 
Schleswig, Feb. 1, 1921, was 184,133. The move- 
ment of population in 1919 was as follows: Births, 
68,714; deaths, 39,589; marriages, 25,073. The 
sex distribution in 1916 was: Males, 1,415,822 
and females, 1,505,540. The population of 
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i rs sige the capital, in 1916 was 506,390, 
and with suburbs, 605,772. Other important 
cities with their populations:* Aarhuus, 65,858; 
Odense, 45,303; Aalborg, 38,102; Horsens, 25,149; 
Rander, 24,428. 

EpucaTIon. Elementary education is free and 
eapuoty eee the ages of seven and fourteen. 
The schools are maintained by taxes on the com- 
munes. In 1919 there were 3474 public elementary 
schools of which 65 were in Copenhagen and 162 
in other towns and 3247 in the country districts, 
with 406,000 pupils. The attendance at govern- 
ment schools and private schools in 1919 was 
about 63,000. For higher education there are 
various technical and professional schools and 
coll and the University of Copenhagen, 
which had about 100 teachers and 3200 students. 

PropuctTion. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion. The holdings are for the most part small. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
kohlrabi, potatoes, and hay. The following table 
from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 gives the 
acreage and production of the chief crops for 
two years: 
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Heavy depression in practically every industry 
continued to be the keynote of the ish in- 


dustrial situation, and while a slight improvement 
was noticeable in some lines the general tone was 
not encouraging. German competition still 
tended to aggravate the situation, as the currency 
differences between the two countries made it 
difficult for Danish industries to compete, and 
curtailment of production, or the entire closing 
down of some industries, resulted. Insistent 
demands were e upon the government for 
protective-tariff legislation, but inasmuch as 
the Agrarian od (unfavorable to this policy) 
was in control of the government, success seemed 
doubtful. 

Unemployment naturally followed the de- 
pressed industrial situation. Toward the end of 
the year reports, however, indicated a slight 
decrease in the number of unemployed, as the 
renewed aay the clothing, leather, and 
shoe industries bettered the situation, especially 
in Co gen, where more than half of the 
unemployed workers were found. The number 
of unemployed toward the close of the year totaled 
aoa 300,000. During the first t rs of 

wa 


A Prodiction y were reduced by 20 to 25 per cent 
Crops 1919, "1920, 1919, 1980, skilled labor goes greatest decrease. 
Shs nagen eye ee Pcs Commerce. No later were available 
dense eee tea 4 156, 1 : han i i recedin 
Rye s 518,065 525.512 378.700 319,700 oe ig obey are aty Ae ial Ae hha ig 
Barley............ 568,7 596,292 533,900 512,700 , : uae or 
6th ors diee et 966,813 1,012,787 690,700 684,100 1919. In 1918 the total imports of general 
ixed grain....... 581,642 ...... 379,000 349,100 produce was 945,747,000 kroner; special im- 
Potatoes.......... 225,507 ws 444,800 ..... ports, 910,210,000 kroner; general exports, 758,- 
: kroner; special exports, 710,490,000 
Live stock reported in 1920 were as follows: kroner. The following table shows the distribu- 
Horses, 563,467; cattle, 2,286,408; sheep, 504,241; tion of the foreign trade by countries: 
Imports (general) Exports (general) 

Countries 17, 1918, 1917, 1918, 

kroner kroner kroner oner 
Germany ae UR sis Gbinicacilad Dae Ree ae 237,181,000 316,109,000 488,415,000 307,632,000 

United Kingdom.......... 0... cece cece eee cece e ee enes 283,946,000 195,878,000 ,607 ,000 1,596, 
Sweden sao a eel enbs ot ane eae aes 137,150,000 235,381,000 113,145,000 186,700,000 
NOFWAY5 2 osccs.650 obo oueeae de hehe SR SRS ee eR ,687 ,000 47,345,000 8,705,000 127,722,000 
United States... 00... cece cece cece cece cece teense entee eee 214,139,000 37,557 ,000 4,052,000 ,854,000 
Ol AMOHIOR 2 ce void nad sitada ae ues cadence me es yas 409, 2,334,000 3,224,000 ,534,000 
Hollands. .s cine do a ot ea is Panny wesw bewe bees 17,328,000 20,125,000 2,934,000 5,644,000 
heed ees ee Prin ae tt gh eterna dig ne Oat ne oak 13,524,000 4,406,000 1,896,000 2,300,000 
Danish: Colonies, cs 4c cusses oleae oahu bole Ohba avewm@uus 4,397,000 5,746,000 17,961,000 12,726,000 
swine, 1,007,861; hens, 13,997,015. The in- Seorane to ag accounts the trade figures 
dustries in Denmark include distilleries, breweries, showed a favorable balance to Denmark at the 


manufactures of sugar, margarine, etc. In 1919 
there were 12 distilleries producing 4,490,000 
litres. The fisheries are also an important in- 
dustry. The catch in 1919 amounted to £3,006,- 
222 and the fleet in that year had 15,422 boats. 

Economic Conpitions. The cost of living 
was materially lowered during 1921, and during 
October and the first part of November wholesale 
price levels showed a continued decline. The 
mdex number compiled by Finanstidende, for the 
wholesale prices, based on 100 in 1913, advanced 
to 403 in October, 1920. In January, 1921 
it had declined to 260 and in October, 1921, it had 
been further reduced to 202. continued 
downward movement was caused largely by 
extensive declines in wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, 
beef, and several other important staples; slight 
declines were also noted in building materials, 
while textiles, cotton, wool, and leather prices 
remained unchanged. Generally speaking, fuel 
oils and raw materials showed a slight increase in 
price, while foodstuff prices fell considerably. 


provement over the first six months of 1920. 

Frnance. The table on page 190 gives the de- 
tails for the budget estimates of 1921-22. 

The national accounts for the fiscal year of 
1921 showed a deficit of more than 106,000,000 
crowns, which was covered by drawing cash from 
the treasury, the funds of which were thus reduced 
from 352,000,000 to 246,000,000 crowns. The 
proposed budget for the next fiscal year also 
showed a deficit which was estimated at ap- 
acy ge 61,000,000. This, however, was 

ely to considerably cut down by income 
from new taxes, designed to replace those ex- 
traordinary wartime taxes, which, on account 
of the prevailing er teett economic conditions, 
had ceased to yield. August 1, 1921, Den- 
mark’s national debt amounted to 1,074,000,000 
crowns, of which 670,000,000 was internal and 
404,000,000 external debt. As compared with 
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Current revenue Kroner Current expenditure Krone 

Balance of domain revenues.............. 1,681,623 Civil list and appanmages.............c0cccscccees 1,222,000 

Balance of State undertaking............. 893,120 SACRE. S66 s 5G ONES RATED RAEN GAS OSES oes 3,000, 
Interest on outstanding debt............. 6,102,410 Interest and expenses on State debt.............. 39,936,400 

Balance of funds, eté..................6. 631,898 Council of Statesck ci i ccdi eb seesiweeeseecewa ds 437 
Direct and indirect taxes................ 304,878,255 Ministry of Foreign Affairs.....................4. 3,075,005 
Balance of lotteries..................... 1,420,4 Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs................. 3,351,359 
Separate revenues..................-000. 4,545,557 Ministry of Public Instruction. ..............000. 64,751,346 
Ministry of Justice. ........ 0... cc ccc cece eee ees 38,504,004 

Ministry of Interior... ............ ccc cee c eee eeee .623, 
Ministry of Agriculture ee re ee ees 10,619,583 
Ministry of War............... Pee er nara 45,142,788 

Ministry of Marine.............. 2. cece cee ceeees .200, 
Ministry of Fimance. .......... 0.0... ccc ete e ewes 23,616,790 

Ministry of Public Works. ............. 0.000 0eee ,083,61 

Ministry of Commerce and Navigation...... .. 4,325,927 
PONBIONS 6654 Hos ale hd hiked Ka se SONA RS 11,337,490 
Total revenue...............0.0 000: 318,367,083 Total expenditure. ............ cece eee ees 325,317,935 
(17,687 ,0601. ) (18,073,2181.) 


March 31, 1920, this showed an increase of 48,- 
000,000 crowns, the total debt on that date 
amounting to 926,000,000 crowns, with 672,- 
000,000 and 254,000,000 representing the internal 
and external debt, respectively. 

Communications. Shipping is the most im- 

rtant phase of Danish transportation, and in 

ringing up the country’s credit ce in 
world trade, the merchant marine plays a very 
important part. The Danish m t fleet at 
the end of 1920 consisted of 761 ships, with a 
total of 868,426 tons, which, when compared with 
1914 , shows a reduction in the number of 
ships of 4.3 per cent, but an increase in the actual 
tonnage of 10.7 per cent. The net increase during 
1920 was 49 ships, with a total tonnage of 136,471 
tons, of which Danish shipyards contributed 
65,629 tons. During the first half of 1921 the 
D merchant marine showed a gross increase 
of 23 ships, with a total of 35,410 tons and a 
decrease of 17 ships, totaling 14,895 tons, leaving 
& net increase during this period of 20,515 tons. 
On July 1, 1921, 52 ships aggregatin 102,175 
tons were under construction in Danish shipyards. 
The shipping stagnation which began in 1920 and 
reached its extreme point in June, 1921, had a 
disastrous effect upon Danish shipping interests. 
The total idle tonnage, which on Jan. 1, 1921 
amounted to 60,000 tons, in June, 1921, had 
increased to 350,000 tons, or about 40 per cent of 
the total tonnage. During July this was reduced 
to about 325,000 tons, and an ent for 
reduction of wages arrived at in Au tended 
to further cut down the amount of idle tonnage. 
Hopes based upon this slight revival of shipping 
were disappointed. Reduction in cost of operation 
and rigid economy in every phase of shipping was 
being resorted to in a determined effort to turn 
the tide. A fact worthy of notice in connection 
with the shipping stagnation was the continued 
operation of all Diesel motor-equipped vessels, 
which, on account of more economical opereaom 
appeared to be able to successfully face the 
present situation. 

The railway mileage in 1918 was 2635 of which 
1283 belonged to the state. As compared with 
shipping the railways play an insignificant part 
in Danish transportation. The principal dries 
are State owned and opera and are amply 
equipped to handle all traffic offered. Rolling 
stock, ag well aa roadbeds were reported as being 
in the very best condition. In spite of enormous 
rate increases put into effect during the past five 
years, the Danish railways were unable to balance 
their budgets. The railroad budget for the 


financial year closing March 31, 1921, showed a 
deficit of 53,500,000 crowns. The estimated 
budget for the next fiscal year, however, was 
balanced, and slight rate increases were planned 
for the coming year. 

Danish highways are on the whole excellent, 
and the mileage is remarkable when the size of 
the country is taken into consideration. There 
are about 30,000 miles of public roads in Denmark, 
of which about 66 per cent are partly graveled, 
30 per cent ma ized, and 4 per cent paved. 
The constantly increasing automobile traffic is 
causing highway deterioration—unusual under 
the Danish ronda enait system—which is doubt- 
less aggravated by lack of attention during the 
war, 


Although the geographical nature of the country 
makes unnecessary any extensive system of inland 
waterways, several canals were completed during 
the year, the most important being the Odense 
Ship Canal, which connects the third largest 
Danish city with the open sea. Other quite 
extensive projects were under consideration, 
including a canal which would eliminate the 

gerous voyage around the northernmost 
point of Jutland. 

DEFENSE. All males who have reached the 
ry pet tga ate tpnandio a ain Ie ah 

years. e peace strength is pla a ; 
men and war strength at 105,000. Denmark 
maintains a small fleet simply for coast defense. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
the king who acts through a ministry mnsible 
to parliament and legislative power in the Rigedag 
or diet consisting of the Folkething or lower house 
with 149 members and the Landsthing or upper 
house with 75 members. The king in 1921 was 
sey ab the besinining of 1021 ae ai (oll: Prost 
try at the beginning o was as follows: Presi- 
dency of the Council and Minister of Finance, 
M. Neergaard; Foreign Affairs, Harald Scavenius; 
Interior, Sigurd Berg; Justice, Svenning Rytter; 

ense, M. Berntsen; Public Instruction, Jacob 

Appel; Ecclesiastical airs, . Christensen; 

Agriculture, Madsen Mygdal; Transport, M. 

Spereaaal mmerce and Navigation, Tyge 
e 


History. German competition in the summer 
caused great disturbance in the Danish markets 
according to the Danish newspapers and the 
problem of unemployment was most serious, only 
a few industries remaining active and these 
employing only from three-fourths to one-sixth 
of their former working forces. imports 
had practically destroyed the Danish tin-plate 
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industry. According to some authorities, however, 
the falling off of production was due generally 
the tendency of the public to defer buyi 
A Danish trade delegation was sent to S olm 
in the middle of November for the purpose of 
mois rg a trade agreement between Denmark 
and the Soviet government but failed in conse- 

ence of the demands of the latter, which 
aaimed the right to ie representatives in 
Denmark other than Russian subjects. This 
was believed by the Danes to mean that Bolshe- 
vist leaders would be appointed from among 
them. There was fear in Denmark of Soviet 
propaganda if a demand of the Russian govern- 
ment in respect to the free entry of Russian 
literature in Denmark was granted. President 
Harding apron as minister to Denmark, 
Professor John Dyneley Prince, head of the 
department of Slavonic languages at Columbia 
University, known for many years as a linguist 
and especially as an Orientalist. He was promi- 
nent in New Jersey State politics where he had 


been president of the New Jersey State Civil aff 


ce Commission, Speaker of the New Jersey 
State Assembly, and President of the State 
Senate. The Arctic ition of Rasmussen for 
the purpose of mapping the islands between 
Greenland and the American continent was going 
on during the year. See the article Ponar Rs- 
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DENVER UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher learning at Denver, Colo.; founded in 
1864. The enrollment in the university for 
1921-22 was about 3500 and in the summer school 
of 1920 it was 562. The library contained about 
50,000 volumes. Acting Chancellor, Wilber D. 


e. 

E PAUW UNIVERSITY. A co-educational 
institution of higher learning at Greencastle, Ind. 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episco 
Church; founded in 1837. In the autumn session 
of 1921 the students numbered 1126 and in the 
summer school 166. There were 24,000 volumes 
in the library and 11,754 in the department libra- 
res. The net income for the year 1920 was 
$294,748. A campaign for the collection of $2,000,- 
000 was begun in 1921. President, George Rich- 
mond Grose. 

DESTROYERS. See BatrLesHiPs AND OTHER 
War VESSELS. 

DETROIT, Universiry or. An institution of 
the higher learning at Detroit, Mich., under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
fall session of 1921 the enrollment of students was 
1305 of whom 679 were in Commerce and Finance; 
275 in Law; and 236 in Engineering. The number 
of teachers on the staff wes 165. The libraries 
contained 55,000 volumes. President, John P. Mc- 
Nichols, 8. J., Ph.D. 

DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Orchestras. 

D'EU, Countess. Daughter of the former 
emperor of Brasil, died in Paris, France, November 
14. Before her marriage she was Princess Isabel 
de Braganza. She was born in 1846 and married 
the Count D’Eu, Oct. 15, 1864, having three 
sons by him. As regent of Brazil she signed the 
decree abolishing slavery. 

DEUTSCH, ARD. Hebrew scholar, died 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 14. At the time of 
his death he was dean of the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati. He was born at Kanits, 
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Austria, in 1859, and took his doctor’s degree at 


to the Royal University of Vienna. Coming to the 


United States, he was made Professor of History 
in the Hebrew Union College, holding that chair 
for thirty years. One of his chief undertakings 
was an elaborate history of recent times from the 
Jewish point of view. For this er gece he made 
a vast collection of historical data which were 
preserved by means of arcard index system, the 
material being made up of clippings from periodi- 
cals from 1850 down to the year of his death. 
The actual writing of the work was not completed. 
He wrote a number of treatises on history, religion, 
and and also two novels. His linguistic 
talent was remarkable and it was said of him that 


he wrote equally well in English, Hebrew, French, 
and German. His name e€ prominent in 
1905 owing to the refusal of the Russian govern- 


ment to grant him a rt because he was a 
Jew. Upon his appeal to ident Roosevelt the 
Russian government was prevailed upon to grant 
him the passport. He interested himself in civic 
airs, ing part in various public movements 
and serving on one occasion as a member of the 
Board of Education. 

DIABETES. Under the fasting treatment 
so called of this disease it has been claimed that 
all but about six cent of patients are capable 
of recovery, and that the disease has been robbed 
of its terrors. This seems far too roseate a view 
to take of so deep seated and chronic an affection, 
which has hitherto been loo on as almost 
surely fatal in time. There is indeed something 
sensational inthe immediate results of the 
treatment, for not only does the sugar disappear 
from the urine, but the subject is seen to return 
to his daily vocation. But whatever the outcome 
of this management it is only necessary to glance 
at the census for 1920 which have recently 

released for publication (Oct. 22, 1921) 
to note that os a social disease diabetes, so far 
from falling off in mortality, is actually increasing. 
In 1919 the total number of deaths from this 
cause in the registration area of continental 
United States was 12,683 while in 1920 the 
figure is 14,062. That this excess is not due to 
increase in population is shown by the ratio of 
deaths per 100,000 population; for while in 1919 
this was 14.9, in the next year it had mounted to 
16.1. The fasting treatment has now been in 
use for about seven or eight years although this. 
is much too short an interval for it to become 
widespread. Many plain practitioners who have 
attempted to carry out the treatment in the 
patients’ homes have made disappointing reports 
and it is evident that special sanitaria and hospi- 
tals are ar peaeagy to give the treatment a suitable 
tryout. any diabetics die of so-called acidosis 
and the fasting treatment is especially suited to: 
prevent this termination and consequently to 
extend the life of the individual patient. The. 
failure of the benefits of the fasting treatment to. 
show in the census may, In addition to 
reasons already alleged, be explained by the enor- 
mous multiplication of confectionery shops since 
the XVIII amendment went into effect. It had 
been predicted that extensive increased consump- 
tion of sugar would cause an increase of diabetes. 

DICTIONARY. See PaILotocy, MopERn. 

DIEDRICH, Franz. See Necro.oey. 
DIESEL ENGINE. See INTERNAL CoMBUETION 

NGINE. 
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DIMITROFF, Atexanper. See NEcro.oey. 

DIPHTHERIA. . The use of the Schick test to 
determine which children are med to develop 
ape after exposure is ad aa a ae 

vance in the control of this affection. 

children thus Abra pies be susce susgptibl may be 
immunised against th e only chance 
for a difference Wf Gaia oi to im- 
munization of the other children who are pre- 
sumably insusceptible to the “lineaoe. ‘Nothing is 
infallible in biology and in some cases the Schick 
law shows exceptional behavior. In some chil- 
dren’s hospitals no attention is paid to preliminary 
Schick selection and the immunization is made 
universal. The immunizing substance is _ the 
combination of toxin and antitoxin with slight 
excess of free toxin. Rohmer and Levy, French 
pediatrists, advocate routine vaccination in this 
manner for all children somewhere between the 
6th and 18th months. The has the greatest 
menace between the ages of 2 and 6 years. The 
authors recommend two P rophylactic injections 
10 days apart. It is of little use to immunize 
before the age of 6 months, for such young 


infants seldom contract the disease even on close Welf 


. After the age of two it is of course 
possible to immunize and so on through the entire 
period of susceptibility; it is in some ways of 
advantage to wait, for owing to the increased 
susceptibility between 2 and 6 years the dose 
need not be as powerful as that required before the 
age of 2 years. As a social problem it is of course 
best to immunize during the safe period, but if 
this has been exceeded and the chi d is in the 
unsafe period it. 7 by no means too late, but quite 


the contrary. La Presse M &dicale, Nov. 10, 1921. 
_DIRIGIBILES. See A#RONAUTICS. 
DISASTERS. See Earraquaxes; Raitway 


ACCIDENTS; Fire PROTECTION; AUTOMOBILES, ETC. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Founded in 1809, 

this denomination has had a rapid growth and is 
now the fifth largest Protestant body in the 
United States. Total membership for the world 
waa 1,277,231 in 1921, or a gain of 34,568 over the 
previous year, and in the United States and 
Canada, 1,210,023 were enrolled. The Bible 
School enrollment for the world is shown as 1,063,- 
890, a of 64,447. The churches throughout 
the world now number 9692. The total number of 
preachers in the United States and Canada was 
6079, of which 304 are colored. The receipts, 
including gifts, permanent funds, etc., for a nine 
months’ period, October, 1920, to June 30, 1921, 
were $2,778 956.05, or an average of $2.29 per 
member; of this amount, $1,914,010.74 was 
applied ‘atrictly to missionary and educational 
work. The denomination is divided into four 
departments: the United Christian Missionary 
Society, Board of Education of the Disci ane of 
Christ, Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, 
and the Association for the Promotion of Christian 
Unity. An International Convention has advisory 
relations with these departments in the adminis- 
tration of their various interests. Six depart- 
ments, the American Missionary Society, Board 
of Church Extension, Board of Ministerial Relief 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, and the National 
Benevolent Association, comprise the United 
Christian Missionary Society, which has head- 
quarters in St. Louis and carries on missionary and 
benevolent work at home and abroad. It is said 
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to be the most thoroughly representative religious 
organization in existence in that its 24 directors 
are divided equally between men and women. 
Foreign mission work is carried on in ten countries, 
Africa, China, India, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Tibet, Mexico, Porto Rico, Jamaica, and South 
America, and missionaries numbered 275 in 1921. 
The work of the Department of Home Migsions 
takes the form of church maintenance throu 
ae laid Evangelism, Bible enone 

renc ers orp eee Indian, Negro 
Oriental, Regional, Rural, panish-American 
Mexican, Recruitment and Training of Workers. 
Figures of the Board of Education of the denomi- 
nation show that there were 7517 Disciple stu- 
dents, 80 in state universities, and 274 in 8 inde- 
pendent universities. In the 27 colleges and edu- 
cational institutions maintained by the denomina- 
tion alone there were 9561 students enrolled. 
The: purpose of the Association for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity is to watch for every indication 
of and hasten the time of Christian unity. Numer- 
ous conferences were held throughout the year. 
The efforts of the Board of Temperance and Social 
are have directed toward strict enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition laws. Among the various 
publications of the denomination may be men- 
tioned the World Call, The Christian Evangelist, 
The Christian Century, and the phages Standard. 
Stephen E. Fisher, Champaign is President of 
the International Convention: vOrah raham Frank, 
Dallas, Texas, is general secretary. F. W. Burn- 
ham is President 5 the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society; H. O. Pritchard, is general secretary 
of the Board of Education; ‘and Peter Ainslie is 
President of the Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity. 

DOBRUJA. The name of the southeastern 
part of Roumania. Area about 8970 abe miles; 
So dena (1912) 381,306 including Bulgarians, 

eee ks, Tatars, Russians, 
and other races. Chief to Constantss 
(27, il and Tulcha (22,186). 

DOBSON » HENRY Avastin. British author, 


died, September 2. He was especially known as 


the author of light verse. He was born at Pl 

outh, E d, Jan. 18, 1840, and educate 
private ools in England and at the Gane 
sium of Strasburg. For many years he held a 
overnment office being principal of the Board of 
e 1884-1901, when he retired and devoted 
himself exclusively to literature. Although his 
Vignettes in Rhyme (1873) and successive ool- 
lections of poems and society verse gave him s0 
extensive a vogue both in England and the United 
States that he was known especially as a verse 
writer, his work in literary criticism and literary 
history was perhaps a better title to permanent 
reputation. The other volumes of verse in- 
cluded Proverbs in Porcelain (1887); Old World 
Idyls (1883); At the Sign of the Lyre (1885). The 
publications of his collected poems began in 1897 
and had passed through nine editions in 1913. 
His prose work included besides a great variety 

of articles for works of reference and magazines 

and many editions of classical and other writings, 

the following: Thomas Bewick and his Pu 
tele nes Fielding (1883), Steele (1886), 
888), Horace Walpole (1890-1910), 
William Hoots (1891, 1897, 1907), Richardson 
(1902), and Fanny y Burney ( (1903), vous French- 
women (1890); Eighteenth Century Vignettes (three 
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series, 1892, 1804, 1896); A Paladin of Philan- 
thropy (1890); Side-Walk Studies (1902); De 
Libris (1908): Old Kensington Palace (1910); 
At Prior Park (1912). 

D’OCA, R.C. See Necro.oey. 

DOCKS AND HARBORS. See Ports AND 


HaRpors. 

DODECANESIA or the DODECANESE. 
(Greek for 12 islands.) A group of islands off the 
southwest coast of Asia Minor acquired by Italy 
in the war with Turkey in 1912 and confirmed to 
her in the Treaty of Saévres in 1920, but as that 
ty was not ratified their status remained 
indeterminate in 1921. : 

DODGE, Davi Srvakrt. 
ister, former President of the Board of Home 
Missions, died in New York City, December 17. 
He was born in New York City, Sept. 22, 1836, 

uated at Yale in 1857 and at the Union 
eological Seminary in 1860. In 1864 he was 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry and from 
1899 to 1915 was President of the Board of Home 
onesies ae bhi oe oe board of 
trustees of the Syrian testant ege. 

DOHNANYI, Ernst. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

DOMINICA. See Sewarp IsLanps. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC or Sanro Domingo. 
A West Indian state occupying the eastern part 
of the island of Haiti or Santo Domingo, the 
larger portion being occupied by the republic of 
Haiti. Capital, Santo Domingo. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The area is estimated 
at 19,332 square miles with a coast line of about 
10,017 milez, and the population was estimated 
in 1919 at about 1,000,000. In 1918 the estimate 
was 955,159 but lower estimates are offered and 
in general the population is placed no higher than 
600,000. The inhabitants are of mixed race, 
adh ae African, and Indian stocks kata 
but there are some Creoles of pure Spanish blood. 
The language is Spanish but a Haitian dialect is 
spoken along the frontier and many of the Amer- 
ican negro immigrants speak a corrupt English. 
The population of Santo Domingo according to 
the census of 1919 was 26,812. Other large cities 
with their recent pulation estimates are: 
Santiago de Los Caballeros, 14,744; San Pedro de 
Macoras, 10,000; La Vega about 8000; Puerta 
Plata, 7370. 

EpucaTion. Primary instruction is free and 
compulsory. In 1920 the public schools num- 
bered 972 with 1544 teachers and 105,000 pupils. 
In 1919-20 the expenditure on public instruction 
amounted to 943,880 dollars. 

Propucrion. The chief source of wealth is 
agriculture, but stock-raising is important. Manu- 
facturing is carried on only on a small scale. The 
chief crops are 8 , tobacco, and cocoanuts and 
their products. The chief industry is the raising 
of sugar cane. In 1920-21 the production 
amounted to 1,326,438 bags of 320 lbs. each as 
compared with 1,230,150 bags in 1919-20. 
1918 tobacco production amounted to 33,439,648 
lbs. The average annual production of cocoanuts 
is about 1,500,000. The mineral resources are 
considerable and various including iron, coal, 
a silver, platinum, quicksilver, etc 

e leading imports are cotton, iron, and steel 
manufactures, grain, bags, and sacks, etc., chemical 
products and soap. The chief exports are sugar, 
cacao, tobacco, coffee, and honey. Live stock, 
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May 15, 1921: Cattle, 647,158; horses, 162,800; 
goats, 655,571; hogs, 557,242. 

Commerce. In 1919 the imports of merchan- 
dise were valued at $22,019,127, and the exports, 
at $39,601,892, a considerable Bae over 1918, 
especially in respect to exports. e United States 
supplied 82 per cent of the imports and received 
over 61 per cent of the exports. The chief imports 
in that year were: Iron and steel manufactures; 
cotton and cotton manufactures; rice, and wheat 
flour; and the chief exports were: Raw sugar, 
cocoa, and tobacco. 

Frnance. The budget for 1919 was as follows: 
Revenue, 8,717,252 dollars; expenditures, 7,922,- 
dollars. In 1920 the budget estimates 
were: Revenue, 12,000,000 dollars; expenditure 
8,160,000 dollars. The treaty with the United 
States of Feb. 8, 1907, authorized an issue of 
20,000;000 dollars in five per cent bonds, secured 
on the customs revenue of the republic, and the 
United States President under this treaty a 
poet the general receiver of customs. The 

uaranty Trust company of New York was made 
fiscal agent to provide a sinking fund for the 
service of the loan. At the beginning of 1920 the 
sinking fund amounted to 8,309,038 dollars. 
The public debt, July 31, 1920, was 13,100,786 
dollars. 

Communications. The railway mil in 
1919 was 153, and there were besides about 255 
miles of private line on the large estates. The 
two principal railway lines are that from the Bay 
of Samana to Santiago; and the Dominican 
Central, which runs from Puerto Plata to Santi 
and Moca. The foreign trade shipping entered in 
1919 was as follows: 344 steamships of 366,208 
tons with cargo; 168 steamships of 186,064 tons 
in ballast; 164 sailing vessels of 23,713 tons. 

Derenss. Aside from the American marines 
the only force consisted of the native constabulary 
officered by Americans (see preceding YEAR 
Boox) which numbered 1150 and was divided 
into 14 companies. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power under the 
constitution of 1908 is vested in a president 
chosen by an electoral yaa for ten years and a 
cabinet of seven ministers; legislative power, in a 
national co , consisting of a senate of twelve 
members and a chamber of pepulls of twenty- 
four members. After the civil war of 1916 a 
military government under the United States 
was proclaimed (Nov. 29, 1916). Both the 
executive and legislative power was intrusted to 
United States naval officers under a military 
Sed who at the beginning of 1921 was 

r-Admiral Thomas Snowden. 

History. The president of the Dominican 
Republic, mass y. Carvajal, ah epee to the 
president of the United States to withdraw Amer- 
ican military and political influence, April 12. 
On June 14 the President of the United States 
issued a proclamation, promising to withdraw the 
American force from the country within eight 
months if certain conditions were fulfilled, includ- 
ing the holding of orderly elections for a new 
governor, the ratification of the military govern- 
ment’s acts, and the validation of the government 
loan. The special Senate commission appointed to 
pela he conditions in the Dominican Republic 
and ti under the chairmanship of Senator 
Medill McCormick of Lllinois, reported on its 
return to Washington, on December 26, that 
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the political leaders had refused to accept the 
conditions laid down in the President’s proclama- 
tion for the withdrawal of the American military 


aida that could negotiate with the United 
tates government on this proposal. 

DOURINE. See VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

DOWLING, MicHarLt Joun. Banker, died at 
Olivia, Minn., April 25. He was born at Hunting- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 17, 1866; removed to Minnesota 
in his boyhood, and lived there until the time of 
his death. He was a dealer in real estate after 
1897, and became president of the Olivia State 
bank. He was s er of the Minnesota house of 
representatives in 1901. In 1900 he served as a 
7 eles commissioner to the Philippine Islands. 

politics he was a Republican. 

DRAGO, Luis Maria. Noted South American 
jurist, died at Buenos Aires, Argentina, June 9. 

e was the author of the doctrine of inter- 
national law which was known throughout the 
world under his name. He was born in 1859 and 
first applied himself to criminal law and crimin- 
ology, writing two works on that subject which 
gave him an international reputation. As Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs he formulated the Drago 
Doctrine, mentioned above, presenting first his 
statement of it in his Cobro coercitivo de deudas 

licas (1906). He was a member of the Peace 
urt at The Hague. 

DRAINAGE. See ReciaMarTION. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
the higher learning at Des Moines, Iowa; founded 
in 1881. The student enrollment in the autumn 
of 1921 was 1507 of whom 414 were in the Liberal 
Arts College, 340 in the Fine Arts College, 322 in 
Education College; and in the summer term of 
1921 there were 5708. There were 80 members of 
the faculty. The library contained 32,000 vol- 
umes. An observatory was built by the city of Des 
Moines in Waverland Park to be called the Drake 
University Municipal Observatory. President, 
Arthur Holmes, Ph.D. 

DRAMA. AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. Seasons 
in the theatre do not begin on January 1 and end 
on December 31. , they extend approxi- 
mately from August 1 of one calendar year to 
Mav or the arrival of prohibitive heat in the next. 
Whatever general tendencies may be observed over 
@ period of time are much more evident in the 
course of this natural season than in the one 
artificially fenced off by New Year's morn and 
the following New Year's eve. That fact was 
never more apparent than it is in the dramatic 
chronicle of 1921. The first half of the year, 
belonging normally with the season of 1920-21, 
fulfilled, both artistically and financially, the 
prospects set forth in this survey in the previous 
volume to the effect that it gave promise of 
becoming one of the most brilliant in recent. years. 
And then, by one of those sudden reversals of the 
pendulum teristic of all the arts but es- 
pecially of the theatre, the latter half of the year, 
introductory to the season of 1921-22, brought a 
flood of worthless and nondescript plays above the 
wreckage of which the really meritorious produc- 
tions had difficulty in raising their heads. 

And yet, after we discount the more obvious 
fact that from August to December the number of 
failures roughly equaled the total number of pro- 
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ductions of the corresponding months of 1920, 
after we admit that these failures, most of them 
justly deserved, have had a depressing effect on all 
the activities of the , we are bound to recog- 
nize the persistence of those forces which made the 
previous season what it was and to acknowledge 
the existence of practically the same number of 
significant works which have been more or less 
fortunate in winning public approval. Except, 
therefore, for the theatrical economic depression, 
which gave few signs of abating in December, the 
state of our stage justifies sanguine hopes for the 
future. And it is even possible that one of 
the chief reasons for the wholesale failures of the 
autumn is the growth of a more exacting taste on 
the part of the theatregoing public. 

Just as in 1920, the American stage far surpassed 
the British in variety, fecundity, and virility. A 
forward-looking spirit, a spirit of daring, of experi- 
ment, of desire to create and to comprehend new 
things, characterized the theatre this side of the 
Atlantic, while the British stage, with several 
notable exceptions, remained content with the 
ordinary, the mediocre, and the traditional. These 
few exceptions to the rule of time-worn fustian in 
London included Clemence Dane’s A Biull of 

} , later to win an equal and deserved 
triumph in New York; the same author’s Will 
Shakespeare, which had only a short run; Halcott 
Glover’s Wat Tyler, a fresh treatment of historical 
material; a continuation of the previous season’s 
unpretentious but effective revivals of the classics 
at the Old Vic, south of the Thames; and the tardy 
but ultimately hearty approval of Nikita Balieff's 
supercabaret from Moscow, uve-Sourts or 
The Bat. The coldness and petulance with which 
Bernard Shaw’s great comedy Heartbreak House, 
was received, stands in striking contrast with 
the admiration it commanded in New York the 
preceding year and may be taken as an index of 
the comparative contemporary tastes of the two 


apie 

e American theatre in 1921 was characterized 
by curiously contradictory tendencies, some of 
which were more clearly apparent in the earlier 
half while others emerged more definitely in the 
latter months. Among those tendencies may be 
sarees a = _ co us experimental 
spirit among native artists and producing groups, 
a spirit which was not wholly stifled but appre- 
ciably retarded by such contrary aspects of the 
situation as a flood of plays from foreign sources 
amounting almost to an invasion, a financial 
depression more disastrous than any in recent 
years, and a consequent attempt to find foothold 
in precarious times by the revival of the out- 
standing successes of the last decade and a 


The positive contribution of the year, therefore, 
was its urge to exploration. No new playwright of 
the first order was thereby revealed; no new pro- 
ducing groups of significance took the field; few 
new actors of great immediate promise were up- 
turned. And yet, not in one instance but in many, 
the guiding impulse was to break away from 
traditional themes and esthetics and methods of 
administration and to set out in search of new ones. 
That these fresher substitutes for the time-worn 
and the familiar were seldom fully discovered and 
achieved, by no means discredits the attempt to 
find them. And if the impulse toward experiment 
be temporarily retarded by financial considera- 
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tions, it has been proved to be deeply enough 
rooted to forge ahead at the first opportunity. 
Probably the most important and ambitious of 
these experiments was the attempt of Arthur 
Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones to formulate a 
new esthetic of the theatre, comparable with that 
which has made its way into the pictorial and 
plastic arts. In brief, they sought to replace 
representation with abstraction. The channel 
through which they chose to work, Macbeth, was 
not a happy choice. Originally written to be 
interpreted literally and encrusted with centuries 
of realistic tradition, it appeared before its spec- 
tators in its new guise with unfortunate handicaps 
and obstacles to unbiased judgment. Everyone 
was accustomed to conceiving the tragedy of 


blood-cursed ambition with backgrounds repre- A 


sentative of castle walls and the actual rooms in 
which ue Bory = unfolded. neg ask eng aero 
to wate e play against backgroun epictin 
the moods and emotions of the several scenes, with 
bite of scenery and lights suggestive of these moods 
rather than of the actual locale, was too much. All 
other contributory causes of the failure—the 
unsteady realization of a new theory in several of 
the settings and the acting which was out of 
sympathy with that theory at every point—were 
subsidiary to this mistake in the choice of a 
medium for its expression. 


What Hopkins and Jones should have done was _ b 


to have taken a play or an action—or a to- 
rari even—which fam _been composed by its 
author paper! to interp abstract 
means. No matter how brief or how feeble that 
play had been, the new sxsthetic would have been 
obeerved on its own merits and the public could 
have judged the results unham by resent- 
ment over the violence done to ita fixed ideas. 
Still, the experiment shows which way the wind 
blows and gives promise of further revolutio 

ra tego Ee . e art of ih geet comparab 
to those whi ve come from European stages 
in the last two decades. 

While preéminent of its kind, the Hopkins-Jones 
Macbeth does not stand alone. Other experi- 
menters toward a new theatre included The 
Provincetown Players, who enabled Susan Glaspell 
to explore the possibilities of native drama on 

social and economic themes in /nheriiors and to 


dramaturgy 
ur Richman’s 


title of The White Villa, introduced a new manner 
of bringing plays before the attention of managers; 
and finally the arrival in exhibition if not yet in 
actual production on the stage, of two masters of 
scenic design comparatively new to us: Herman 
Roese, of the Chi Art Institute and former! 
of The Hague, and Nikolas Roerich, of Petrograd. 
As counterbalance to this virile spirit of experi- 
ment, the business depression which had made 
iteelf felt the year before on “the road” extended 
to New York with the opening of the new season in 
the fall. Ju by some to be the result of extrav- 
agant admission prices and by others as an indica- 
tion of stricter standards on the part of the public, 
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it was rather, on the whole, a tardy reflection of. 
general business conditions. One of its most 
manifest results was the wholesale revival 


significant very of the previous year, added to 
his repute with Anna Christie and The Straw, 
while his Gold was a credit to no one through a 


clumsy production. Zoé Akins, author of De- 
classee, moved forward a notch with her Daddy’s 
Gone a-Hunting, but lost the gain with The Varying 
Shore. Gilbert Emery with The Hero shared the 
ears honors in realistic drama, apart from 
’Neill and Miss Akins, with Arthur Richman and 
mbush. In lighter vein, the most commendable 
work was done y) Bechd Wagstaff Gribble in 
March Hares, by rge 8. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly in Dulcy and by William Anthony 
Maguire in Siz Cylinder Love. 
oreign plays of significance outnumbered those 
of American authorship. Molnar’s Liliom and 
Clemence Dane’s A Bul of Divorcement, already 
mentioned, led the list in power and interest. 
Lennox Robinson achieved at least a succés d’es- 
time with his rich and pungent comedy, The White- 
Headed Boy. W. Somerset Maugham profited by 
a notable cast in the interpretation of his shifty but 
rilliant play, The Circle. David Belasco wrought 
André Picard’s Ktki into a richly sctrege char- 
acter study of a French street waif. iliam 
Archer, famed as a critic, added playwriting to 
his professions in the absorbing melodrama, The 
Green Goddess. A. A. Milne, editor of Punch, was 
thrice discovered and thrice weloomed as a drama- 
tist with the light-fingered comedies: Mr. Pim 
Passes By, The Great Broxopp and The Dover Road. 
And Harold Chapin, an American ex-patriate 
who lost his life in the British hiss was happily 
commemorated with The New Morality and four 
short pieces in similarly antic vein: Augustus in 
Search of a Father, It’s the Poor as 'Elps the Poor, 
Muddle Annie and Innocent and Annabel. 

Among the American plays which commanded a 
substantial measure of critical or financial favor or 
both were: George Cram Cook’s The Spring, an 
secieaneniaar art one-sided sudy: of psychic sed for 
propagandist pu ; Eve ott’s e€, & 
novelist’s rather thin and undevelo treatment 
of an interesting theme; Clare Kummer’s The 
Mountain Man, a simple romance tinged with her 
subtle comedy, and a quartet of one-act plays 
from her pen: Bridges, Chinese Love, The Choir 
Rehearsal, and The ; Rachel Crothers’ 
studies of the errors of the ounger generation, 
Nice People and Everyday; Vincent Lawrence's - 
comedy of the interrupting memory of a dead 
husband, The Ghost Between; Augustus Thomas's 
mel tic discovery of the dire possibilities 
from the misuse of finger-print evidence, Nemesis; 
Cloyd Head’s exotic and highly stylized ioag betel 
Just Married, an amusing but commonplace farce 
ry. Adelaide Mathews and Ann Nichols; Ernest 

oward Culbertson’s play of negro life, Goat Alley; 
Thomas P. Robinson’s halting but frequen y 
amusing comedy, The Skylark; Getting e's 
Garter, a high pitched and unsavory farce of the 
“boudoir” type by Wilson Collison and Avery 
Hopwood; The Nightcap, a mystery farce-melo- 
arcin, inferior to 


drama by Guy Bolton and Max 
The Bat, which ran out the year as a hold-over from 


DRAPER 
ea previous season; Owen Davis’s shrewd but 


pareay cessful fi Ay 
ony sg per ig nahi vipers emp, pr 0 ai he 


Dar: Winchell Smith’s play of te ance among ihe 
blers, The Wheel, and his study of small town 
in collaboration with Tom g, Thank 

You; Fannie Hurst’s first venture in ee ne 

Back Pay, a weak pees of The Easiest Way; 

Aaron Hoffman’s co of poverty and riches on 

the East al Two Blocks Away; Sidney Howard’s 

florid medisval tragedy in verse, Swords, cots 

Milton Royle’s dramatic Mrskagr of Tenn 

legend, Launcelot and Elaine, omiaate 8 

sentimental comedy of ale age, Only 88; 

William Hodge’s comedy of egotism and canines, 

Beware of Dogs; Harvey O’ ins’ and Harriet 

Ford’s dramatization of Sin Lewis’s novel, 

Main Street; Booth Tarkington’s fragile comedy 

that had a superb first act and th ter went to 

pieces, The Intimate Strangers; The Man's Name, 

a tense but thin melodrama on the theme of bons 


eb e Walter and Marjorie Chase 
Fie Brean Moker a mystery melodrama devised 
vith 


Gillette for his own use in collaboration Sa 


oward E. Morton; and Theodore Dreiser's 
us but futile propagandist tragedy, 


The and of the Potter ; 
Other native > playa, of less importance were: 
The Champi omas Louden and A. E. 
omas; r ey Luther Reed and Hale 
Hamilton; a Jonathan, by Hatcher 
Hughes and orb. “Ri Rice; The Teaser, by 


ah Are Even, by Roi ra eal 
Eugene Thomas pear seal 

waa La arom Pot Last 

ter; Liles 0 
The Wren, by Booth Tarkin i Days by 
_— Toler and Marion Short; The White 

LA liv Petrova; and aa Applejack, by 
Walter ett 


Still other inferior ea 

John Hawthorne, Near Santa 

Silk, Survival of the Fittest, Clair de 

Boy, The Scarlet fod The edeb tog of X, Person- 
of the Apes, tt 


Wail Till We're Married, Ste Fifty, Phe 
Night, As Ye Mould, The Siz Fy ty, 
he Skirt, The Demi-Virgin, ad Dog, ¥ 
Gitte Nature's Nobleman, Marie Penarth Her 
Salary Man, and The Fair Circassian. 
The more notable importations from abroad in 
y mentioned included: 
John Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart, considerably be- 
low the standard of his Abraham Lincoln; Geo 
de Porto-Riche’ 8 Amoureuse, known as The 
Tyranny of - Emile Moreau’s The Trial of 
Gun of Arc; A Sunny Morning, by the Brothers 
tero; Granville Barker’s p easant but super- 
The Harlequinade, written in collabora- 
tion with Dion var pleat ie Calthrop and his talka- 
ae reget outmoded realistic comedy, The Madras 
Emile Verhaeren’s in tive 
The he Cloister; Cosmo ergge "he rags Foz, 
freel adapted from the ungarian of Ferenc 
Herezeg; Henri Bataille’s popmsiacates and 
uninspired Don Juan (L'Homme 4 Rose) 
Blasco Ibafiez’s pence of Aig Blood and 
Sand, made make a play by Tom 
Bernstein’s ear ly pees study of a ‘Frond 
statesman fallen into moral decay, The C 
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E. Temple page ot 8 poding but pictorial play, 
The iadonatess ew; Gustavo Morales’ ballet- 
The setoibibegri Miclhmel Mor- 
ton’s spectacular odrama, In the Night Watch; 
Sacha Guitrey’s deft and amusing sentimental 
comedy The Grand Duke, in English versi n by 
Achmed Abdullah; Perets "Hirshbein’s Yiddish fo 
tale, The Idle Inn; and ae Bur D foley rea omens 
“er fori melodrama postin eke 

er loreign plays o t importance in- 
cluded: sa hes toe es ary | Jean, by de Filers and 
Caillavet;, Eyvind of the Hills, 


Norman price deren chatlten Mann: 
beard’s Eighth Wife, by Alfred Savoir; The Fan, by 
5 Flers and Caillavet; The Children’s Tragedy, 
by Carl Schoenherr; The Right to Strike, by Ernest 
Wile an Sale gat Denys Ami mnett; Th 
e a ye de 
Obey; Boubouroche Courteline; 
adh b a fiamilton; end and Face Value, by 
o 
Revivals or in former seasons 
included: The 


gab a 
Great A »b Arnold Bennett; Romens. 
a toad i ieee, 


wage Produced 


The ae 
ae o v the Westen Wen. and 
the Sa y, John Millington Syn e 
i gene G, O Nail 
e 


The Married 
The Moon of 


The ery by 


Woman, b 
the Caribboes, 


Straus’ espeare was Offered in eral el 
Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern, by ate Am- 
fields, by Walter Hampden and by Frits Leiber, in 
addition to the Hopkins Macbeth, senaiderea at 
length above. 
Musical comedy, as ‘usual, had a large place in 
the year’s productions, but the only outstanding 
and meritorious examples were the Music Bor 


e. Revue; Blossom Time, made from the ane 


Frans Schubert; and Shuffle Along, staged 
performed wholly by negroes. 

DRAPER, W. H. See NEcROLoeyY. 

DRUM, ‘Wavrer. Roman Catholic priest 
and educator died at Baltimore, Md., Decem- 
ber 10. From 1908 to the time of his death he was 
Siig r of scripture in Woodstock College, Md. 

e was born at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 21, 1870; 
Naar peg at Boston College 1 90 and studied at 

k College, Md.,and at Jesuit, colleges in 

Austria and in the Near East. In 1904 he was or 
dained priest, and he was made professor of rrp tei 
in Se tember, 1908. He wrote: Pastoral M. 
(1905); Pioneer Forecasters of Hurricanes (1905); 
and Divinity of Christ (1917). 

DRUMMOND, Annprew L.. See NEcro.oer. 

DUBOST, ANTONIN. French historian and 
President for fourteen years of the French rigeas| 
died in Paris, April 15. He was born in 1844 
for a time contributed to the press. After holding 
local offices he became Councilor of State in 1879 
and he was Minister of Justice in 1893-94. He 


DUCIE 


became Senator in 1906 and was elected President 
of the Senate. He was anti-Catholic in politics and 
attacked the teaching of the Catholic clergy as 
tending to influence their pupils inst the 
public. Among his historical] works may be men- 
tioned: Les suspects in 1858 (1867); Les conditions 
du gouvernement en France (1879); Danton et la 
Politique contemporaine (1880); Danton et les 
massacres de 8 (1885). 

DUCIE, Henry Jonn Moreton, Earu or. See 
NECROLOGY. 


DUNKERS or DUNKARDS. See BrerTuREN, 
CHURCH OF THE. 
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kilograms; of cacao (Java, 1919), 1,019,729 kilo- 
grams. e government tin mine of Banca and 
others yielded in 1919 20,724 tons. The yield of 
the principal mines in Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo in 1919 was 947,915 tons. Petroleum and 
other mineral oils (1919) came to 1,764,203,000 
kilograms. Gold, silver, diamonds, copper, and 
manganese are mined. In 1919 the lands belonging 
to the companies had an acreage of 4,603,690 acres 
of which 2,816,733 acres were in Java. 

Commerce. Government and private trade, 
merchandise and specie, are given below for 
1918 and 1919 in guilders. 


IMPORTS 
Government Private 
Year Merchandise specie Total Merchandise specie Total Grand total 
1917... .... 20,361,000 1,600,000 21,961,000 467,019,000 7,705,000 474,724,000 496,685,000 
1918... .... 28,369,577 3,050,014 31,419,591 530,415,870 5,968,390 536,384,170 567 803,761 
1919... ....101,692,487 11,708,840 113,401,327 639,029,401 40,802,497 679,831,898 793,233,225 
EXPORTS . 
1917 1,670,000 149,000 1,819,000 785,110,000' 6,300,000 = 791,410,000 ,229, 
1918 3,710,837 = ....... 3,710,837 675,900,331 232,718 676,133,049 679,843,886 
1919....... 7 { re §,224,227 2,162,115,836 130,455 2,162,246,291 2,167,470,518 
DUNLOP, J. S. Inventor of the celebrated The chief imports according to value in 1918 were: 


ged as tire, died at Dublin, Ireland, Octo- 
23. He was born in 1840. He conceived 
the idea of the pneumatic tire in order to facilitate 
travel on the primitive bicycle over the cobblestone 


_DUPIN, M. A. Former president of the con- 
sistory died at Tours, France, in December. He 
was born in 1839. He was the author of historical 
works on the subject of Protestantism in Touraine. 
At the time of the separation of the Church from 
the State he took a prominent part in the councils 
of the Reformed Evangelical Church. 

DUPRE, Marcet. See Music, Arfists, In- 


Sfrumentalists. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES. A possession of the 
Netherlands in the Pacific ocean, consisting of 
islands situated between 6° N. and 11° S. latitude 
and between 95° and 141° E. longitude. Capi- 
atavia. 
A AND PopuLaTION. The islands comprise 
two main divisions: First, Java, consisting of 
seventeen residences, including the neighboring 
island of Madura or Madoera; second, the Out- 
posts, Consisting of seventeen provinces. The area 
18 ted variously at from 683,000 to 735,000 
square miles, and the total population according to 
the official estimate of Jan. 1, 1918, 47,000,000. 
The populations of the four principal towns in 
1918 were: Batavia, 234,697 of whom 24,000 were 
Euro Soe ; 
By races the popu- 
as follows: Natives, 
46,232,127; Orientals, chiefly Chinese and Arabs, 
832,667 ; Europeans, 138,875. 
ODwcTIoN. Area (end of 1919) under rice, 
8,465,259 acres; corn, 4,784,086; cassava, 1,794,- 
98; areachis, 428,554; soya beans, 391,577; other 


secon crops, 1,348,952; s cane, 35,189; 
tobacco, 245,795; indigo, 13,303; capsicum, 
13,359. Government coffee plantations in 1919 


produce-<i 1854 tons and private plantations pro- 
Sls a sey in ao ee 38,956,- 
oO umatra ; ilograms; a 
total oof 44,742,296. Cinchona in kilogral 
amountesd to 7,772,164. The production of tea in 
the coumtry for 1919 was estimated at 40,392,323 


Rice, coal, manufactured articles, and kerosene. 
The chief exports were: Sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, 
cinchona, copra, tobacco, copper, and tin. 
CoMMUNICATIONS. Railway mileage at the 
beginning of 1920 was 3923, of which 3130 were in 
Java and 793 in Sumatra. The steamships entered 
in 1919 numbered 8500 of 4,424,819 tons; and the 
sailing vessels, 6558 of 418,260 tons. Of these 
5969 steamships of 1,389,937 tons and 4676 sailing 
vessels of 273,421 tons were British. 
Frvancp. The revenue and expenditures in 
guilders for 1920 were as follows: Revenue, 
525,923,042; expenditures, 718,561,812; for 1921, 
revenue, 718,796,156; expenditures, 780,239,373. 
The public debt, Jan. 1, 1920, was 426,508,102 


ders. 

GOVERNMENT. The territory consists partly of 
lands under the direct government of the Nether- 
lands and partly of subject native states. The 
chief executive is the Soren ens aided by a 
council of five members, both the governor- 
general and the council being nominated by the 
crown. The L VAteaiasl acres has the right to 
pass laws for the administration of the country 
subject to the legislation of the Netherlands. 
Governor-general at the beginning of 1921, 
Dr. D. Fock. 

DUTCH GUIANA or Surinam. A Dutch pos- 
session on the north coast of South America 
bounded on the north by the Atlantic ocean, and 
on the east by the River Marowijne which sepa- 
rates it from French Guiana, and on the west by 
the River Corantyn which separates it from 
British Guiana; area 46,060 square miles; popula- . 
tion, Jan. 1, 1920, 109,810 exclusive of negroes and 

dians living in the forests. Capital, Paramaribo, 
with a population of 36,038. Movement of 
population in 1919 was: Births, 2593; deaths, 
2888. In 1919 there were 33 public schools with 
3835 pupils, and 42 peels schools with 7020 
pupils. There was & government normal 
At the end of 1919 the religious de- 
nominations according to the number of adherents 
were: Moravian Bre , 23,927; Roman Cath- 
olics, 19,319; Hindus, 21,500; Mohammedans, 
15,431; Reformed and Lutheran, 9594. Sugar 


DUTCH LANGUAGE 


production in 1919 amounted to 7,580,512 kilo- 
grams; cacao, 1,318,269 kilograms; bananas, 
480,438 bunches; coffee, 1,282,954 kil 
rice, 11,388,405 kilograms; corn, 1,430,155 kilo- 
ame rum, 706,422 litres; and molasses, 173,705 

tres. Imports in 1919 amounted to 6,946,144; 


exports, 8,987,870. The chief rts in 1919 
were sugar, rum, and cocoa. e principal 
countries of destination for the orts in 1919 


were in their order: The Netherlands, United 
States, British Guiana, and French Guiana. 
At the head of the government is a governor aided 
by a council, both appointed by the crown. 
S vernor at the beginning of 1921, Baron van 


eemstra. 
DUTCH LANGUAGE. See Puito.ocy, Mop- 


BERN. 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. See RE- 
FORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. This term includes W 


the Dutch possessions in the West Indies, namely, 
Dotcu Guiana and Curacao. See these titles. 
DVORAK, Max. See Necro.oey. 
DYE STUFFS. See Cuemistry, INDUSTRIAL. 
DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY. While 
the prevailing industrial depression confined the 
activities of builders of this class of machinery to 
a small volume of business, notable progress 
marked the year in the application of electric 
motors to the newer uses, such as that of ship 
propazon: In addition to the U. S. battleship 
ew Mexico (see YEAR Book, 1919) the electrically 
propelled battleships Maryland and Tennessee 
were put in commission toward the end of the 
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year. Of four 1640-ton Coast Guard Cutters 
authorized by the Government and under con- 
struction, one, the Tampa, was completed and 
placed in service. The aa ling machinery of 
these vessels was a 46-pole, 3-phase, synchronous 
motor er to deliver 2600 h.p. to the main 
shaft at 130 revolutions per minute and give the 
aves speed of 16 knots. The motor was supplied 
with energy by a direct-driven Curtis turbo- 
generating unit having a capacity of 2040 kw. at 
2300 volts. Some smaller vessels, such as yachts, 


and two ferryboats were also equip with 
similar systems of propulsion, employing either a 
steam turbine or a Diesel engine to drive the 


main generator. 

Electric motors for operating the machinery of 
rolling mills were scunl but surely displacing 
steam sega for similar service; and at one 
large mill, a 7000 h.p. motor built by the 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing compan 
was put in regular service driving a three- 
ea train and gave ap re satisfaction. te 

generating units, there were no spectac 

examples of large machines, such as had character- 
ized pro in recent years; but most of those 
built for large stations were of 35,000 kw. capacity 
or over. The equipment of the Hell Gate Station, 
on East river, New York City, which was under 
construction during the year, included very 
large units and was laid out with the ultimate 
idea of its inclusion as an integral part of the 

roposed Super Power System. See (ELEcrric 

OWER, TRANSMISSION OF. 


K 


a | 


EARLE, LAWRENCE CARMICHAEL. See NE- 
CROLOGY. 

EARTHQUAKES. In January a severe earth- 

quake occurred (January 2) at Elbassan in Al- 
- bania, killing 14 persons, injuring 300, rendering 
about 10,000 homeless, and almost completely 
destroying the city; and shocks were felt in the 
San Gabriele Valley of southern California (Jan- 
uary 8); at Willows, Calif. (January 13); at San 
Diego, Calif. (January 17); near Corinth and 


Lake George, N. Y. (January 19 and January 27); 
at Philad phia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. (Jan- 
uary 26). February, shocks were reported on 


the isthmus of Tehuantepec (Feb 3); in 
Salvador and Guatemala (February 19); in March 
at Fairbanks, Alaska (March 12); Danville, IIl., 
and Terre Haute, Ind. (March 14); at Chileito in 
the province of La Rioja, Argentina (March 15); 
at Syracuse, N. Y. (March 30). Other shocks oc- 
curred at Los Angeles, Calif. (April 21); in Jalisco, 
Mexico (May 14); at Santa Cruz, Calif. (June 11); 
at San Francisco, Calif. (July 24); at New Canton, 
Va. (August 7); at Los ange es, Calif. (Se 
tember 3; at Riverside, Calif. (September 10); 
at Elsinore, Utah (September 29-30); at Harris- 
burg, Ill., and in Nicaragua (October 1). 
EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE (known 
since 1920 as KENYA COLONY). A British de- 
pendency organized as a crown colony, July 20, 
1920, extending from the former German colony 
of East Africa to Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland 
and from the Umba river to the Juba river and 
reaching inland as far as the borders of Uganda. 
It is divided into eight provinces and includes in 
addition a tract of territory not as yet completely 
organized, lying to the north. It also includes 
some of the lands of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
which were leased to Great Britain. The prov- 
inces with their ay path capitals are as follows: 
Seyidie (capital, Mombasa); Ukamba (Nairobi); 
Tarnaland (Lamu); Jubaland (Kismayu); Kenya 
(Nyeri); Naivasha (Naivasha); Nyanza (Kisumu); 
Northern Frontier District The 


ulation of 
about 30,000. It is the terminus of the Uganda 
railway. The capital, Nairobi, had a population 
estimated in 1919 at 14,000 of whom 800 were 
Europeans and 3000 Indians. The agricultural 
products in the low regions include: Rice, corn, 
cassava, cocoanuts, etc.; and in the hi , 
wheat, oats, barley, and other products of the 
temperate zone ere are valuable forests in 
the highland area lying to the west and north of 
Nairobi containing: Cedar, sane Sl cork, iron- 
wood, etc. Gold, graphite, marble, opals, diato- 


ds, . vided that th 


mite, and other minerals have been found, but 
mineral resources have not been fully explored. 
The following table from the Statesman’s Year 
Book of 1921 shows imports, exports, and tonnage 
entered and cleared for three years: 


Tonnage 
phe | 
Years Imports Exports and 
. , cleared 
WOIG=17 6c aweiceeaaas 3,024,123 1,613,853 1,441,877 
1917-18.............2. 2,809,681 1,741,939 1,170,472 
1918-19.............. 3,397,810 2,498,574 922,653 


The chief imports in 1918-19 were: Cotton 
piece goods; spirits, wines, and beer; provisions; 
sugar; tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes; and vehi- 
cles. The largest share came from the United 
Kingdom and other British possessions. The 
other chief rts in 1918-19 were: Cotfon, 
carbonate of soda, fibres, coffee, hides, and skins. 
The United Kingdom received the largest share 


.of the exports. The budget estimates for the 


year ending Dec. 31, 1922, were as follows: Rev- 
enue, £1,718,244 ($8,361,835); expenditure, £2,- 
130,861 ($10,369,835). Nearly all the items of 
revenue showed a decrease of about one-third 
from the 1921 estimates, and owing to the general 
trade depression the returns from the taxes 
seemed likely to be reduced. It was proposed in 
the summer that a loan be floated of $45,000,000 
for public works, especially for harbor develop- 
ments and railways. e Uganda railway, 
618 miles in length, is owned by the state. During 
the — it was reported that a decision had been 
reached as to the new railway line to be built 
from Nakuru on the Uganda railway, Kenya 
Colony, Africa, to Turbo, a distance of 148 miles. 
The construction work to be done by British 
contractors would involve a total amount in the 


oads will vary from 204 to 428 long tons. The 
new line will probably be one meter gauge. 

The colony was 'P under a governor and a 
commander-in-chief, Nov. 9, 1906, a previous 
decree having established an executive and a 
legislative council. In July, 1919, it was pro- 
e legislative council should consist 
of eleven members elected by the Europeans, two 
representatives of the Indians, and one of the 
Arab population, and a large enough number of 
official members to constitute a majority. The 
name was changed to Kenya Colony, August 13 
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1920. Governor and commander-in-chief, at 
Nod of 1921, Major General Sir E. 
ft) 

ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, American. See 
PouiticaL EconoMy 

ECUADOR. A South American republic on 
the Pacific coast between Colombia on the north 
and Peru on the south. Capital, Quito. 

AREA AND PopuLaTIoN. Area, estimated at 
116,000 square miles but uncertain owing to the 
boundary dispute with Peru which had not been 
settled. Population (1903), 1,323,590; estimated 
(1915), 2,000,000. Quito, the capital has an 
estimated population of 70,000. 
cities: Guayaquil, estimated in 1919, 93,851; 
Cuenca, 50,000; Riobamba, 18,000. 

Epvcarion. Primary education is free and 
compulsory for children pepe f with the sixth 
year. The Minister of Public Instruction pre- 
sented to the Congress in 1921 a report showing 
the following figures for primary schools: Number 
receiving government funds, 1395, pupils, 75,110; 


municipal schools, 182, pupils, 13, 143; rivate 
schools, 139 pupils, 15, 091; note num of 
schools, 1716; total number of pupils, 103,344. 
The courses given in pubis 6 ools, with the 


exception of the normal schools, are entirely 
dependent on the decision of autonomous schoo 
boards. Institutions of higher education include: 
The Central University at Quito; the Guayas 
University in Guayaquil; the Azuan University re 
in Cuenca; and the law college at Loja. 

Propucrion. In the coast regions and lower 
river hg ihe tropical farming is carried on while 
in the highland regions and mountain valleys, 
hay, grain, fruits, vegetables, and other products 
of the temperate zone are raised and the latter 
regions are suited to grazing and dairying. Cocoa- 
nut is the eee product, the production i in 1919 
being 22,474 There is a considerable 
production of piles which is also exported, and 
rubber production is important. Gold and 
silver are found and petroleum is worked in the 
region of Santa Elena. The greater part of the 
country is under forests which abound in valuable 
woods, ites dyewoods and cinchona trees. 
The making o Panama hats is an industry 
which is carried on almost exclusively in Ecuador. 

Commerce. The fo trade in 1919 ac- 
cording to a British sty fe was as follows: 
Imports, £2,426,901; exports, £4,316,769. The 
chief imports were woven foodstuls, 
machinery, and clothing and the chief exports 
were, cocoa, ivory, nuts, hats, coffee, and hides. 
The total estimated exports of Ecuador for 1921 
are given in the following table: 


Price per Maximum 

Articles quintal, april Value 

sucres qui sucres 
CECAO 4 25 sso2e see woes 18 1,000,000 18,000,000 
TOQUGS. 22 oS Siok Seesaw 4 300,000 1,200,000 
Coffee eda ede ee eteee pd ala ye 12 40,000 480,000 
Hid66. 63) eacd eden y eet 6 0,000 240,000 
Rubber................ 15 7,000 105,000 
All other exports.......... = anes 1,500,000 
Total. ccceewesewsete  -bvseuss 21,525,000 


The imports into Ecuador during 1921 of 
foodstuffs and articles required were estimated at 
5,000,000 sucres (1 sucre equals $0.4867 normal 
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exchange, or $0.30 present exchange), and this 
added 40 the 29,476,525 gucres due ie bank drafts’ 
with the 6,000, 000 sucres owed by the Agricultural 
Association to the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, amounted to a grand total indebtedness 
of 40,476,525 sucres at the: end of 1921. The 
assets of the nation were therefore 21,525 000 
sucres and its liabilities 40,476,525 sucres, ma 
a trade balance against Ecuador at the end o 
1921 amounting to 18,951,525 sucres. No ac 
count is taken in the above estimates of the 
nation’s income from internal revenues. 


FINANCE. the revenue about 70 per cent 


er large comes from the customs duties. The b budget 


estimates of 1920 balanced at £1,999,566 and 
for 1921 at £2,028,570. 

Communications. There is a railway from 
Duran to Quito, 280 miles in length. The total 
mileage in 1917 was 365. Almost all the shipping 
enters the port of Guayaquil. In 1918, 160 
steamships entered with 195,958 tons and 153 
cleared with 181,537 tons. 

GoveRNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a president elected for four years, directly by 
the people and legislative power in a congress 
consisting of two houses, namely, the Senate with 
32 members elected for four years and the House 


1 of Deputies with 48 members elected for two 


years, by adults able to read and write. The 
president is assisted by a cabinet of five ministers 
representing the following departments: Foreign 
airs, interior, public instruction, finance, an 
war. President at the beginning of 1920, Dr. 
Jose Lewis Tamayo. 

Epvucarion. See sections so entitled in articles 
on foreign countries, and States of the United 
States; also AGRICULTURAL EpucaTion; Epvuca- 
TION IN THE UNITED STaTEs; LrTERATURE, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN; UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 

EGERTON, Sir Cuaries Comyn. shen 
soldier, died ‘at. Christchurch Hants, Englan 
February 20. At the time of his death he aed 
the rank of Field Marshal. He was born in 1848 
and came into prominence in 1896 when he 
commanded the Indian contingent at Suakim 

the approval of the government cd 
appointment as aid-de-camp to the Queen. 
turning to India he was =r gen ea 
brigade on the frontier which did excellent work 
in putting down native revolts, and in 1901-02, 
as well as later, he led operations in punitive 
expeditions against the Waziris. He was sub- 
sequen in command for four years of the 
Punjab rontier force and in 1903-04 he conducted 
the successful operations in Somaliland which 
resulted in the defeat of the Mad Mullah, for 
which he received the G. C. B. In 1907 he was 
pointed 2e ey Morley, peat Member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State. He retired 


1917. 

0 EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SraTisTicSs OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
Scooots. ATTENDANCE. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has issued a preliminary statement giving 
statistics of school attendance for the various 
States as compiled from the Fourteenth Decennial 
Census taken as of Jan. 1, 1920. The total popu- 
lation 5 to 20 years of age, "inclusive, i in continental 
United States numbered 33,250,870. Of this 
number 64.3 per cent, or 21,373,976 had attended 
school at some time ‘between Sept. 1, 1919, and 
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Jan. 1, 1920. As compared with similar condi- 
tions in 1910, there was an increase of 5.1 per cent 
in the number of such persons attending school. 

The total population 7 to 13 years of age num- 
bered 15,306,793. Of these 90.6 per cent, or 
13,869,010 children were attending school. This 
was an increase of 4.5 per cent over the corre- 
sponding figures for 1910. 

When it is recalled that the children 7 to 13 
years of age are very generally subject. to compul- 
sory attendance laws of the various States, it is 
somewhat startling to realize that one child in 
ten in these ages is not in school, and that for the 
country as a whole 1,437,783 children were unac- 
counted for by the Federal Census on Attendance. 

Among the geographic divisions having the 
largest percentage of their population 5 to 20 
years of age, inclusive, enrolled or attending 
schools, the following rank highest: the Pacific 


Division with 69.5 cent; the West North 
Central Division with 68.5; and the Mountain 
Division with 68.4. The West South Central 
Division, with 58.7 per cent stood lowest. Then 
follows the South Atlantic Division, 60.2, and the 
East South Central Division with 60.9 per cent. 
The West North Central Division with 68.5 per 
cent has remained the same as in 1910. All the 
other divisions show considerable increase. 

Among the individual States, the largest pro- 
portion attending school in the 5 to 20 age group 
is shown by Utah with 73.0 per cent, and the 


smallest by Louisiana with 53.0 per cent. For 
the 7 to 13 age group, the largest proportion of 


school attendance, 96.1 per cent, ig that for Mas- 
sachusetts, and the smallest, 75.9 per cent, for 
Louisiana. Seven States show a proportion of 
95.0 cent or more. These are Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, Ohio, Iowa, Delaware, Idaho, and 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, BY DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1920 AND 1910 


PERSONS 7 TO 13 YEARS OF AGB 


1980 1910 
DIVISION AND STATE Attending school Attending school 
Total Total 
number Number Per cent number Number Per cent 
United Slates... ccc ccc ccc ccc cc cece cees 15,306,798 18,869,010 90.6 12,950,418 11,146,178 86 .1 
New ENGLAND: 
SIDE. 66 eee Gt en eo eae ane Sones 99,350 93,615 94.2 90,595 83, 92.3 
New Hampabire................00.. cece eeees 65,158 61,544 93.4 50,891 48,314 94.9 
CPTI ON Goce e ie Saar Se a eR aes 46,175 43,336 93.9 44,622 42,700 95.7 
Massachusetts... .......0.- ccc eee ee eee eee 483,762 464,752 96.1 401,970 385,813 96.0 
Rhode Island a icg Sia ene Brae Egat ean oe ee + 78,318 74,872 95.6 65,416 61,436 93.9 
Connecticut... 0.0.0.0... 00... e cece ceeees 085 170,486 94.7 135,691 129,694 95.6 
Momop.e ATLANTIC: 
New York.............. cece eee eceee Be eat kos 1,307,158 1,226,918 93.9 1,101,008 1,032,247 93.7 
New Jersey 3605 49.4 nee orcad ad bse Ohad ew's 665 404,928 94.9 367 300,367 92.6 
Pennsylvania... 2... ccc ee ee eee .242,638 1,174,140 94.5 1,014,906 936,817 92.3 
East NortTs CENTRAL: 
ORIG. otaaiiec de eer tcb ida bose enews 732,550 703,560 96.0 695,702 560,731 94.1 
PROB 505 Si bos ae aw ea hae a eek ee 389,445 369,713 94.9 359,484 335,541 93.3 
TIRMOUS oi sis See wicca eS eind Sue cs cawek emnsde 832 815,080 94.7 733,129 678,407 92.5 
Michigan... . 0.0... 0. ccc ec ee ec ce eee 477,976 453,652 94.9 366,556 345,005 94.1 
WSCOMBIE so cies 50a 6 aces io eiea edad loa ad eas 2,123 351,629 94.5 341,721 320,034 93.7 
Wrar Nortu CENTRAL 
INNEDOUAS <5 eco hee aa Se ee Oates 4 314,905 93.9 300,729 279,592 93.0 
COWS iio ik wares vibe Re tn dees ee ewe 325,918 309,744 95.0 312,845 291,643 93.2 
IVT ASROUER coc oe ere ew kee Raat diesen 9 Winans 471,725 440,304 93.4 453,550 408,655 90.1 
North Dakota......... 0.0.0 cece e cece cee e tees 111,711 102,876 92.1 87,495 75,340 86.1 
DOUGH DakOte cod 5646-25 668 bb ae eee ee Rk cek 97,66 91,322 cog 87,197 76,479 87.7 
INGDTAGKS i656 bk ho wa bi ae S os dean Shee sue wet 190,593 178,910 93. 172,674 160,389 92.9 
ORG i wai oe Sen Ke eo ke EOS eR eae 255,474 241,531 94.5 ,929 220,546 92.3 
Soutn ATLANTIC 
TG AWE os oo oi Sea Bae ea Ew REO WE ALG 28,707 27,336 95.2 26,422 22,977 87.0 
INI APY BEN ogee. eb ea Scenic wd ale ws we 196,735 182,147 92.6 182,006 157,223 86.4 
District of Columbia......................006- 41,665 38,962 93.5 402 31,101 90.4 
irginia. Y ascieiie Se Sus Oe BG ate Seve Rae a a aha wee a 2,533 224,292 84.8 341,109 254,237 74.5 
West Virginia... 0. ..... 0... ccc eee eee 239,199 213,053 89.1 190,160 166,925 87.8 
North Carolina... .......... 0.0... cee ee eee eee 460,696 400,846 87.0 381,059 201,608 76.5 
South Carolina............. 00... cece eee eee 315,069 274,429 87.1 273,103 184,535 67 .6 
COMIN S05 5 OS a as eh ok 517,974 409,754 79.1 451,408 318,189 70.5 
PIOMGR 65 65 she ek oS eed Su eed ba eae EE AG Ee nae 151,641 126,189 83.2 116,635 82,198 70.5 
East Sourn CENTRAL 
FENCUCEEV 665 60.05:5. bo da wel Dak kha Gab been eos 387, 342,974 88.5 360,692 293,068 81.3 
a 390,677 333,118 85.3 348,420 269,064 77.2 
BDAMR eof a danced ee ae eanias Geanceae: 428,939 344,699 80.4 366,911 243,275 66.3 
iasissippi.. 0... eee wees 328,372 263,130 80.1 315,472 238,013 75.4 
Wear Sours CENTRAL: 
AT UR DSRS oe io 8 yee ed ecg S yg b 6 Mace <c4ak oo eo 312,478 256,263 82.0 263,173 195,383 74.2 
ESAAG Ssh 8 oe iw drs ek wigs AR oe : 234,249 75.9 280,938 165,194 58.8 
Oklahoma nos osc b ashes Hew hee eb s akleeepans 355,225 304,665 85.8 273,646 235,528 86.1 
ORI oss ew oe SG a 779,222 652,476 83.7 663,927 510,100 76.8 
Mourrain: 
MOBtANE Scio an ek a Ga ha 6 hae Fae 77,026 71,513 92.8 43,534 37,919 87.1 
eee eee a ee eee ee ee ee 68,198 65,102 95.5 46,449 40,606 87.4 
WH VOU ANNs 55 28 aot aaa Wi ae EE atone SE 26,465 054 °92.8 16,231 14.406 88.8 
Colorado... 666.653664 Seether he Ce ee eae Ree 129,178 121,353 93.9 99,997 90,911 90.9 
New Mexi00 i605 jc and da eeewanew sinha ds 60,430 52,829 87.4 51,395 39,696 77.2 
ME ooo Soho ese tse estes hed erase tg aie Wea Gok wees 48,479 38,179 78.8 27,159 19,483 71.8 
CBs eo ak alan aren tio ae eee ee 74,957 71,611 95.5 ool ,644 91.6 
IN GV Bic ooo to oo Pech RY we ecave ld aed bes 8,570 7,7 90.5 7,173 : 87.9 
Pacuric: 
Washington. : } 6.4423. o0 odd a he es eee eo 171,819 162,750 94.7 132,146 120,345 91.1 
ie eset ities BO Seales aesiree tase la? SMO RS Aes So ON Av ngod wae Ge Gute 562 94,312 94.7 77,652 70,141 90.3 
Californias. 535) ca 5 8A GaS ee Pee 6, 352,563 93.7 241,081 220,759 91.6 
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Utah. The New ars ray Division, with 95.3 per 
cent, ranks first, w. the West South Central 
with 82.5 ranks lowest. Three States—New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Oklahoma,—show a 
decrease since 1910 in the percentage of persons 
7 to 13 attending school. 

FINANCES. ith the increase in teachers’ 
salaries and the higher costs of buildings and one 
plies, has come the problem of financing the public 
schools. The situation is serious in most places, 
but it is critical in several cities where long term 
bonds have been issued to meet current oe 

In the face of these difficulties there has a 
constant demand that the school expand its range 
of service. School arene have been made re- 
sponsible for the conduct of kindergartens, junior 
high schools and vocational education when there 
has been no accurate knowledge as to the expense 
involved. 

The American Council on Education has as- 


sumed responsibility for a most thorough study 
of school finances. For this purpose a fund of 
$170,000 has been teed. A committee com- 
posed of several of the most competent school 
specialists has c of the investigation. Dr. 

rge D. Strayer of Teachers College, New York, 
is employed to direct the work. 

IntiTERAcy. No subject connected with edu- 
cation has received more attention during the 
pet few months than that of illiteracy. It was 

brought to the attention of the American 
people in a pronounced way by the illiteracy 
figures for the army. These were much higher 
than the illiteracy ecures that were givem in the 
1910 census. The 1920 census shows an improve- 
ment of 1.7 per cent in our illiteracy problem. 
This, however, is’ not consoling when 1t 18 re- 
membered that there are more than 5,000,000 
persons in our population ten years of age or over 
who can neither read nor write. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED &TATES 


POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


1920 1910 
DIVISION AND STATE Iliterate Tlitterate 
Total Number Per cent Total Number Per cent 
United States.........000. asd ivanudanitn ee eeeres 82,789,815 4,981,906 6.0 71,680,270 6,616,163 7.7 
Nzgew ENGLAND: 
BING. ches sis utara sta aa ees 621,233 20,240 3.3 603,893 24,554 4.1 
New Hampshire.................ccceeecececeees 361,930 15,788 4.4 354,118 16,386 4.6 
WGriniON bec 5 os 5 SW wn OAD Ee oS ie HAG eRe 284,472 8,488 3.0 289,128 10,806 3.4 
assachusetts... 0.0.0... ccc cece cece ceeacece 3,106,769 146,607 4.7 2,742,684 141,541 5.2 
Rhode lelandscts concn cdo ened monic coerce eas 483,788 31,312 6.5 0,065 854 7.7 
Connecticut........-..cc ccc cece ccc cccceceeccace 1,087,797 67, 6.2 901,026 53,665 6.0 
MuppLe ATLANTIC 5 
New York. ....-c.cccceccccscscvccccccceccnvens 8,402,786 425,022 5.1 7,410,819 406,020 5. ri 
New Jerpey...... 0... ccc cece cece ccc ececeeeces 494,246 127,661 5.1 ,027, 113,502 es 
Pennsylvania............... Rp ea eee Pn ne 6,769,322 312,609 4.6 6,007,750 290 5. 
Easr Norts CENTRAL: 2 
O10. ca os aoe eh ta eo Si eae 4,624,456 131,006 2.8 3,848,747 124,774 a4 
DOCS. 620s oho hated Ok baeie einen ici neal: 856,214 52, 2.2 160,405 66,213 ee 
TINO, oo rs hc Pata eee ela ea etnies 184,943 173,987 3.4 4,493,734  168,20@ 3-3 
Michigan..............0...0e0eee BA oun eated 895,606 88,046 3.0 2,236,252 74,800 32 
Wisconsin... ...... 0. tec c cece cer eccceceeeces ,069,567 50,397 2.4 1,829,811 57,760 
Weer Norts CENTRAL: 3.0 
Minnesota... .......c cece cece cece ce cccccececs 1,877,132 34,487 1.8 1,628,635 49,336 9 
DOW Bison cto sae acd oie Whe eae eto oale Sain whastatvaves 1,913,155 20,680 1.1 1,760,286 29,889 3 
DOU 5 55 esesa sch sic eae Oo sla ais oe wa iced wee 2,737,771 83,403 3.0 594,600 111,116 31 
North Dakota...........0.ccccececccceccccceecs 70,210 9,937 2.1 424,730 13,070 3'9 
South Dakota...............-- cd etienecanhaatatiate 482,195 8,100 1.7 443,466 12,75O 19 
Nebraska... ........c cece cece cc ceccececcaeaacs 1,012,552 13,784 1.4 924,032 18,002 22 
Sener tcr acer intaten car Dmater eeemur eee ,396,725 22,821 1.6 1,321,562 96 
SouTrH ATLANTIC 8.1 
Delaware... ....... ccc cece ccc ceca cercceccceees 178,930 10,508 5.9 163,080 13,242O 73 
Marylandsi 6 c.4.4 6.0 a0hivwescecsawiaa vawiwencs 1,158,953 64,434 5.6 1,023,950 73,397 49 
District of Columbia.... 0.0.0.0... .cccc cece ee eeee 377,205 10,509 2.8 279, 13,81 15.2 
Virginio o62 osc boc eke ccd aikido irene Sow en 1,748,868 195,159 11.2 1,536,297 232,018 83 
West Virginia... ....... 00. cece cece rete seceece 1,083,395 69,413 6.4 903,822 74, 18.5 
North Carolina.............cccccececececececees 844,673 1,603 13.1 1,578,595 201,499 95.7 
South Carolina... ........ 0c cece cece cece eee eceee 1,219,316 - 220,667 18.1 1,078,161 276, 20.7 
COLWARS «oo ke eae oe oe cae eee 2,150,230 328,838 15.3 1,885,111 380,772 13.8 
PIQGOR sc oc chee eh edie be beaie Bend oRaenanene 751,787 71,811 9.6 564,722 77,81 
East South CenTRAL 12.1 
Kentucky... 0.0.00 ccc cece cece ccc cccesececace 1,837, 155,014 8.4 1,722,644 5 13.6 
CNNESSEE.. ccc cece cece cece ceeeteces 1,770,762 182,629 10.3 1,621,179 221,072 92.9 
Aaah cs coe os ew UAE reels CE 1,730,421 278,082 16.1 1,541,575 352,710 20 4 
PAMMBGIDOLS oes cis Cs bkdne odd wei elen eaten sien ae. 1,338,612 229,734 17.2 1,293,180 290,23 
West Sout CENTRAL: 12.6 
Me ANBMB sine ic 5s ES RON eae awe 1,302,905 121,837 9.4 1,134,087 142,95 99.0 
TpisiAB.e se sok ale hd eeees desea ede eiai 1,366,066 299,002 21.9 1,213,576 352,172 5.6 
OR shOMA oo6 oti hod Siew oveaeuteteeae 1,513,951 56,864 3.8 1,197,476 67,567 9.9 
DOXOR oor ofa alain Gao lie Cink me eens 556,614 205,844 8.3 848,904 282,00 
Movontaln: 4.8 
Montana: : 665 c5. ev orenedeyew tars seas 421,443 9,544 2.3 303,551 14,457” 23 
Woah. che co ok toe een a ee aes 051 4,924 1.5 249,018 5,4 33 
Wyoming.......... ccc cece cece cece lec eeeeeenees 150,993 8,149 2.1 117,585 3,87 3.7 
CONOIRGO 2 ois iti oes neh ew Ree es Coa Ea we 747,485 24,208 3.2 640,846 i é 20.2 
New Mexico.............ccccecccccccerecaceees 267,595 41,637 15.6 240,990 48,697 90.9 
RROMUM SG ec ce aera bode ded Soa 2 a ee 255,461 39,131 15.3 157,659 32,953 25 
MCAD ie ices ou cewek chee er awk 1, 6,264 1.9 274,778 6,82 2 6.7 
NEV AGM c oo hn ee eeu id w eone ace a ee ; 3,802 5.9 69,822 4,702 
pee ingto 1,101,929 18,526 1:7 933,556 18,41 SG a : 
Ne atin: asc cib eerie cohen g: tee bier ocen ere noite! ewe ele wl eee ue ye r) ’ r) . , * ]. 
OnegOlis ioe trian eee das Ka aes Ree o etka 638,987 9,317 1.5 555,631 10,502 3.7 
California... . 02... 0... cece cece cece cece eeceaas 2,870,855 95,592 3.3 2,007,698 74,902 
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The week of Dec. 4 to 10, 1921, was set 
aside for the celebration of American Education 
Week. The President issued a proclamation which 
called attention to the fact that there was so 
a proportion of our population who were not avail- 
ing themselves of our free school advan and 
that at the same time were unfamiliar with Amer- 
ican id and traditions. The President like- 
wise called attention to the fact that the future 
strength and security of this nation are much de- 
pendent on the education of these ns and 
their eae pep As American _ ” ene 
were urged to give the matter special and thought- 
ful eoneideralion. The subject was presented 
from the pulpit and by the press. Numerous meet- 
ings were held by various organizations. It is 

e to say the educational authorities of the 
country are more thoroughly aroused by the sub- 
ject of illiteracy than at any previous time in our 
history. 


The census report shows that 1,242,572 native 
whites are illiterate. This is 2 per cent of our total 
native white population; 1,763,740 foreign born 
whites were illiterate, or 13 per cent of the total 
rm born white population in the United States. 
Of the negroes, 1,842,161 were illiterate. . This is 
22.9 per cent of our total negro population. Upon 
the individual estates 11.6 per cent of the white 
popueeen of New Mexico 1s illiterate. In Texas 

-8 per cent of the foreign born white population 
is illiterate, and of the nee population in Louisi- 
ana 38.5 per cent are illiterate. The illiterate 
population represented 6.0 per cent of the total 
ten years of age and over in 1920, the correspond- 
ing percentages for the last four preceding census 
years being 7.7 in 1910, 10.7 in 1900, 13.3 in 1890, 
and 17.0 in 1880. Connecticut is the only State 
that shows an increase in the proportion as well 
as the number of illiterates. Five States,—Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Washington, 
and the District of Columbia have only t¢ 
tenths of 1.0 per cent illiteracy, 

CANIZATION. Considerable attention has 


been directed toward Americanization. There is dail 


as yet no agreement as to the elements demanded 
by Americanization, but various agencies are at 
work in an effort to improve our citizenship 
through education. 
The American Legion in their Third Annual 
Convention gave careful consideration to the re- 
rts and resolutions offered by the Americanism 
mmittee. The plans suggested by this com- 
mittee are among the best that have been formu- 
lated and may therefore be taken as indication of 
the education part of the scheme for Americani- 
sation. The following abstracts are taken from 
the report: 
‘“‘Education in citizenship is the keynote of 
ericanism. The education must reach the adult 
as well as the child, native-born and foreigner 


alike. A knowledge of the draft statistics of the h 


late war showed that 24.9 per cent of the men ex- 
amined for the draft could not read English. This 
indicates a deplorable and dangerous menace 
to the nation’s welfare. Although the various 
states have compulsory attendance laws, it is a 
matter of official record that of the 27,000,000 
children of school in the United States, but 
15,000,000 are in attendance, and as a con- 
sequence the United States ranks only ninth 
among the civilized nations of the world in edu- 
cational matters. We desire to impress most 


_strongly upon the various 


and departmental 
organizations of the Legion, and in particular 
upon the Chairmen of Americanism in the various 
state departments, that they do everything in 
their power not only to secure the enactment of 
laws to control this situation, but to see that such 
laws when enacted be epee carried out. | 
“United States history and civil government are 
often taught only in a cursory manner in the 
public schools. Educational authorities should 
encourage such a full intimate ony of these 
subjects as will develop in the child adequate 
t and love for his country. A definite 
period should be devoted every week in public 
and private schools to appropriate patriotic 
exercises. 
“In education for citizenship, thorough training 
in the fundamentals should be emphasized. Ideals 
of service and codperation for the common good 
should be developed particularly in the chil 
in order to fit them for the responsibilities of 
modern industrial and political life. Civic play- 
grounds under a directors are an ex y 
effective means of developing these ideals and 
educating children for citizenship, icularly 
among the foreign-born children. e strongly 
endorse such playground training and urge its 


on. 

“Referring to House of Representatives Bill 
No. 72, submitted April 26, 1921, with reference 
to the use of the English language in schools, it 
i opinion of the Legion that for the words 
‘controlling medium of instruction’ there should 
be substituted ‘only medium of instruction.’ 

“Tt is a well known fact that the National 
Flag is often thoughtlessly treated with disre- 
spect. It should never be used for advertising 
eel branes The American Legion urges that steps 

taken to cabs Hep a condition of affairs in 
all communities that will insure for the Flag due 
respect and consideration. The American Legion 
also suggests that in the twelve States where a 
law does not exist requiring the flag to be displayed 
ily during school hours over public school 
buildings, the Legion of those states do its utmost 
to have such laws enacted. 

“Be It Resolved, that the American Legion 
favors the adoption of state laws iring every 
teacher in every elementary and high school and 
every instructor or professor in every higher in- 
stitution of learning, excepting those who are 
citizens of.another country and only temporaril 
teaching in this country, to subscribe to an oa 
of allegiance to the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State where employed, and that 
we also favor a law permitting the cancellation 
of the certificate of any teacher found guilty of 
saa aa to the government.” 

THe Da.Ton ORATORY Pian oF ScHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. During the past few years there 
been a number of attempts to change our 


school o ization so as to make it possible for 
individual pupils to pro at their own rate. A 
few of these plans have been sufficiently successful 


to bring them to the attention of large numbers of 
pope in our country. The Dalton Plan is but 

ttle known among the school people of the United 
States. Yet, this particular plan has had a most 
pronounced influence in England. For a short 
period the Dalton, Massachusetts, High School 
experimented with a plan of individual progress 
among its students. One of the promoters of this 
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lan was Miss Helen Parkhurst of New York 

ity. During the summer Miss Parkhurst 
was in England. Her lectures in six installments 
were published in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment. It is reported that two thousand visitors 
made a pilgrimage to a school that had been exper- 
imenting with the new plan, and it is now claimed 
that several hundred English secondary schools 
have been organized according to this type. 

According to the Dalton Plan, each student at 
the beginning of each month is given an outline 
of the work to be done in that subject over the 
period of the month, and he signs a written “con- 
tract’’ to cover this month’s work, much as an 
adult would contract to do a given job. The pupil 
is then left with a large amount of freedom as to 
which subject he shall consider first and the ways 
in which he shall spend his time in the study of this 
subject. They study in special rooms called 
laboratories. ese are equipped for each par- 
ticular subject. The teacher is expected to assist 
open call from the pupil. There is not, however, 

e ordinary type of recitation conducted in the 
school. The pupil assumes the responsibility for 
getting the work done on time. 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. During the period 
of the war, the American public gained a conce 
tion of the influence that the public school might 
exert. As an aftermath the past year has de- 
veloped an unusual attempt to force changes in the 
administration or in the curriculum of the schools. 

One of the most noteworthy of these efforts was 
the passage by the New York State Legislature 
of an amendment to the Education Law in rela- 
tion to the qualifications of teachers. The “amend- 
ment which is known as the ‘Lusk Loyalty Law’ 
provides that each teacher employed in the public 
schools of the State is required to obtain a cer- 
tificate of qualification from the Commissioner of 
Education. Such certificate must state that the 
holder of it is a person of good moral character 
and that it has been shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner that he is loyal and obedient 
to the government of this State and of the United 
States. It is expressly provided that no such cer- 
tificate shall be issued to a person who advocates 
or has advocated in any manner the establishment 
of a form of alesse other than the present 
government of the United States or of the State 
of New York, or who advocated a change in the 
form of such government by force, violence, or 
any unlawful means. The bill requires the Com- 
missioner of Education to ascertain the quallifi- 
cations of the applicants for certificates. A cer- 
tificate may be revoked by the Commissioner of 
Education.” 

The “Oath of Loyalty” prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Education provides that each teacher 
must take oath to the following statement: ‘That 
I am, have been and will be loyal and obedient to 
the government of this State and of the United 
States; that I have not while a citizen of the United 
States advocated, either by word of mouth or in 
writing, a form of government other than the gov- 
ernment of the United States or of this State by 
force, violence or any unlawful means. I hereby 
apply for a certificate of qualifications, pursuant 
to Section 555-a of the Education Law, as inserted 
by Chapter 666 of the Laws of 1921.’ 

The enforcement of this law has been somewhat 
bitterly resented by teachers. It is certain that 
an attempt will be made to have it repealed. 


A similar law was by the Legislature of 
1920 but was vetoed ‘by the Governor. 

The State of California has a new law that re- 
quires that in elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools there shall be ‘‘a course of study in fire 
prevention dealing with the protection of lives 
and property against loss and as a result 
of preventable fire.’ The aims and purposes of 
the course are defined as‘follows: (1) To create 
an understanding of the cause and origin of fires; 
(2) to emphasize the gai ty of carelessness and 
neglect in homes and public buildings and the 
necessity of care in the use of fires; (3) to promote 
an interest in preventing fires and the protection 
of lives and property. 

PuaToon ScHoot ORGANIZATION. This 
form of school organization has been designed to 
meet the newer conditions that exist, espécially 
in our large cities. It is extensively employed in 
the schools of Detroit and is gradually being in- 
troduced in the schools of other cities. 

Typical platoon schools have 20 to 28 sections 
or A fp of 40 pupils each. The buildings pro- 
vide a gymnasium, an auditorium, open air play 
rooms, special rooms equipped for music, art, 
literature, science, and library, and “home rooms’ 
which correspond to the usual class rooms. The 
following is a statement of the general plan of a 
platoon school: oe 

The standard school day adopted is six hours 
long—a three-hour session in the morning and 4 
three-hour session in the afternoon. The usual 
morning session is from 8:30 to 11:30, and the 
afternoon session from 12:30 to 3:30. Some 
schools have a somewhat longer noon hour. With 
the exception of pupils of the first grade and those 
especially excused, all pupils remain in school six 
hours and are busy during this entire delves 

The si membership is divided into two 

ups or platoons. While one group is engaged in 
the “home room” or regular room, the other 

up is attending classes in the special rooms. 
Pus half of the pupils are in the “home rooms 
at any given time and the other half are engag 
in special activities. For “home room”’ activities 
the school day of six hours is divided into four 

iods of ninety minutes each. Each platoon 
has “home room” work for ninety minutes in 
the morning and ninety minutes in the afternoon. 

For special room activities, the six-hour day 
is divided into twelve thirty-minute periods. 
Each platoon is en in special activities during 
six of these twelve thirty-minute periods each day. 

Each individual pupil spends ninety minutes 
of the morning in the “home room” under the 
control of the “home room” teacher and the re- 
maining ninety minutes of the morning in the 
special activities—spending thirty minutes 1 
hres separate special rooms. In the afternoon, 
he in spends ninety minutes in the “home 
room”’ and the remaining ninety minutes in 
special rooms. Se 

The number of special room activities possible 
in a platoon school is determined by the number of 
classes or groups of pupils involved. 

If there are twenty classes mvolved, the school 
must house 800 pupils or 400 in each platoon. 
This requires ten “home rooms” to care for 400 
pupils, while at the same time the remaining 400 

upils may be provided for in special rooms 48 
ollows: In the auditorium will be 80 pupils each, 
while 40 pupils will be in each of the sections 12 
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the rooms set aside for music, art, literature, 
paint science, and 40 pupils will be on the play- 


"The cost of buildings for the platoon schools is 
somewhat greater per p pupil in the twenty section 
school and a little less in the twenty-eight section 
eeceiey 6 than in the traditional schools. The 

of the school building is increased by 
ey Tan 40 per cent by the platoon organ- 
ization. The per capita cost of instruction re- 
sree about the same in both types of schools. 

lan of organization is also called the dupli- 
cates school and the work—study—play school 


FEDERAL BoaRD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Vocational Education. The Fifth Annual Report 
sis the Federal Board of cee Education 

bala 4 the year from July 1, 1920, to June 30 
1921, ows that during this | period the Federal 
Board codperated with the States ir in the vocational 
training of 305,224 pupils in 3859 schools employ- 
ing 9906 teachers. The pupils were divided 
among the different occupations as popes 
Agrinulture, 42,709, Trade or pe eey, 
Home Economics, 63, 806, and part- bag creek 
Continuation Schools, 115, 177. ene were 
divided 174,835 male and 130, 389 rte p Teacher 
training courses were maintained in 150 schools 
employing 1109 teachers and enrolling 14,755 
students. 

The Federal law permits the Board to codperate 
with the States in maintaining evening, part- 
time, all-day, and part-time continuation schools. 
The all-day schools are most popular in the schools 
teaching agriculture, while the evening courses 
enroll the larger numbers in the trade or industrial 
schools and in the Home Economics schools. 
The largest enrollment is in the part-time contin- 
uation schools. 

The total expense of the vocational training and 
teacher training given in the schools assisted by 
the Federal B was in excess of eleven and one- 
half millions of dollars. The Board paid a total 
of $3,366,603.54 divided as follows: Vocational 
agricultural education, $1,192,644.73, vocational 
trade, industrial, and home economics education, 
$1,204,560.12, and vocational teacher training, 


$969, 399.69. The Federal Board contributes 
about, one-third of the expense incurred by the 
00 


The States have at no time used all of the 
available Federal funds, The amount available 
for the current year is $4,120,833.72, an increase 
of a $500,000 over the year ending June 


as ce oF DisaBLED So.pIErs, SAIL- 
ons, AND Marines. The Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education was charged with the 
tration of the laws providing for the rehabilitation 
of disabled ex-service men from June 27, 1918, 
until August 9, 1921. A law approved on the 
latter date established the Veteran’s Bureau and 
transferred the Rehabilitation Division of the 
‘Federal Board to that bureau. 
~The last report of the Federal Board presents the 
statistics for rehabilitation to August 15, 1921. 
of disabled ex-service men and 
women who registered with the Federal Board was 
404,396. After investigation 123,785 of those 
registered were drop and 269, 940 were found 
eligible for training. ere was assigned to training 
a total of 235,993, while 33,947 remained un- 
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assigned and 10,671 awaited the determination of 
thers ene batty, 

Prior to August 15, ae a rays of 116,298 
proces induct 43,842 bel deferred ee 
process of induction training, 
and 20,969 had declined training. On this date 
89,250 nie in , 5793 had completed their 
training, 24 94 had discontinued the training of 
16,823 hed been interrupted, and 1938 were 


Training with maintenance was provided for 
155,616 men who were so disabled that they could 
not, in the judgment of the Federal Board, re 
to their former employment or be eel in 
any other employment without training. Training 
was provided free, without maintenance, for 80 377 
men who ues determined by the Bureau of War 
Risks to be 10 per cent or more disabled but not 
eligible for training with maintenance. This latter 
number also includes a small number who were in 
training in hospitals before being discha 

in anidition to the establishments where men 
= in placement training, 3026 educational 
menue furnished training. 

e Federal Board em loved 6352 persons for 
rebatilitetion purposes. The members of the staff 
mead 2860 members while the clerks numbered 


Among the courses taken by the men those 
concerned with business enrolled the largest 
number, next in order were those dealing with 
the mechanical trades, agriculture, and the 
professions. 

The total appropriations for the rehabilitation 
service from the date of ee to August 1, 
1921, were $209,000,000. expenses for the 
same period were $145, 902, 457. 45. The expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, were 
$95,981,225.62 of which $9,063, 154.75 was for 

trative expenses. 

VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION OF PERSONS Dis- 
ABLED IN INDUSTRY OR OTHERWISE. The Federal 
act for vocational rehabilitation which became a 
law June 2, 1920, provides for codperation of the 
Federal Government with the States in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation and return to remunerative 
cesupeuee of ns disabled in industry or 
otherwise. The law provides for an appropriation 
of $750,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and $1,00 000,000 for each of the succeeding 


The provisions for the administration of the law 
are similar to those of the vocational act of 1917. 
The Federal Board of Vocational Education is 
charged with the administration of the law, and 
appropriations are to be apportioned to the States 
on the basis of population, no State to receive 
less than $5000 as its allotment for any fiscal year. 

The programme of rehabilitation in general use at 
present involves three processes: First, the selec- 
tion of a suitable occupation; second, the prepara- 
tion for that occupation; an and third, the placing, 
including the follow-up, of the disabled person in 
that occupation. 

e First Annual Report covers a period during 
which few of the States were in position to initiate 
the work under the Federal act until late in the 
fiscal year. The report shows that during the 
eed ending June 30, 1920, all but twelve of the 

tates had legally accepted the provisions of 
the Federal act. Prior to that date, 5619 cases had 


been listed, of these 2095 had surveyed, 
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and 543 had been put in training. The States had 


rehabilitated 457 ns, 970 were self-rehabili- 
tated, and 501 been under su ision. 
The to was $273,312.23 of which 


tal expense 
$89,458.98 was from Federal funds and $180,227.19 
from State funds and the remainder from local 
funds and private contributions. 

Tae Visrrinc Tereacoer. In every school 
system there may be found children who do not 
make satisfactory progress. They are not truants, 
because the well organi attendance divisions 
assure their presence in the school rooms, neither 
are they delinquents nor defectives. They are the 
victims of some t of maladjustment in the 
school system or home. 

To meet the needs of children who are misfits 
various places are employing persons who have the 
title of visiting teachers or home and school 
visitors. 

A visiting teacher locates the difficulties that 
may exist and then attempts to adjust conditions 
so as to enable the child to make more profitable 
use of the school. 

The visiting teacher codrdinates the efforta of 
the school, the home, and various independent 
agencies such as social settlements, civic organi- 
zations, t-teachers associations and others of 
similar c ter. 

The first visiting teachers, or home and school 
visitors as they are sometimes called, were em- 
ployed during the school year 1906-07 in three 
separate places—Boston, New York, and Hartford, 
Connecticut. In each place the movement was 
supported by private funds. 

At present there are visiting teachers in at least 
28 cities in 15 States. The various cities now 
generally assume responsibility for the support 
and control of the work. 

California is the only State thus far that pro- 
vides for home and school visitors. The Home 
Teacher Act in that State ‘‘makes it permis- 
sible for boards of education to employ a home 
teacher for every 500 units of average daily at- 
ten 9) 


dance. 

There is a national o ization called the 
National Association of ane Teachers and 
Home and School Visitors with headquarters at 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

EGYPT. A British protectorate in northeastern 
Africa after Dec. 18, 1914, whose status was 
under discussion in 1920 and 1921 owing to 
proposals for modification in the direction of 
independence. Capital, Cairo. 

AREA AND PopunaTion. Total area of Egypt 


proper including the region between the Nile and 
the Red sea, the Libyan Desert, and the Sinai 
peninsula, but not the Sudan, estimated at 


350,000 square miles. The cultivated area com- 
prising the Nile valley and delta, is estimated at 
12,226 square miles. The population according 
to the census of March, 1917, was, 12,750,918 
exclusive of nomads; estimated July 1, 1919, 
12,878,000. The movement of population in 
1919 was as follows: Births, 493,507; deaths, 
383,872. E proper comprises the five govern- 
orships of Cairo, Alexandria, Damietta, the 

District and the Suez District. e re- 
mainder of Egypt is divided into Lower Egypt 
and Upper Egypt, which are in turn, subdivided 
into six and eight provinces respectively. The 
population of Cairo in 1917 was, 790,939; Alex- 
andria, 444,617; Port Said (including Ismailia), 
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91,090; Tanta, 74,195; Damanhur, 47,867; Asyut, 
51,431; Mansura, 49,238; Faiyum, 44,400. 

Epucarion. Primary education is supplied b 
native elementary schools called Maktabe whi 
Sa an Tae eat a 

pupils. ere are es, er pri 

and higher elemen schools, elementary train- 
ing colleges for ers, special and technical 
schools, secondary schools, etc. The total number 
of schools under the control of the provincial 
councils in 1920 was 3420, with 217,603 pupils 
and those directly under the management of the 
ministry of education had an attendance of 
34,472. The following table taken from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the pro- 
portion of illiterates in the respective religious 
communities at the census of 1917: 


Number tlisterate per 1000 * 
P Males Females Total 
Moslems........ 11,658,148 001 937 919 
Orthodox........ 778 739 920 830 
Christians....... 155,168 505 556 631 
JOWB.. ce. cece 59,581 482 642 562 
Others.......... 23,243 012 055 934 
Total........12,750,918 883 982 933 

* Provisional figures. 
Reniaion. The population by religions at 


the census of 1917 was as follows: Moslems, 
11,658,148; Orthodox, 854,773; Roman Catholics, 
107,687; Jews, 59,581; Protestants, 47,481. The 
centre of Mohammed culture is the Mosque and 
university of El-Ashar at Cairo. 

AGRICULTURE. Egypt's arable area was placed 
in 1919 at 7,691,793 feddans (1 feddan equals 
1.038 acre), of which 2,829,215 could be cul- 
tivated only after reclamation. In 1919 there 
were 7409 foreign landowners owning 627,586 
feddans and 1,799,238 native landowners owning 
4,883,673 making a total ownership of 5,511,259 
feddans distributed among 1,806,647 proprietors. 
Cotton is the chief crop. The following table 
from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows 
the cotton area and crop for three seasons: 


Area, 
Season Seddans quantars 
LOUTH 1S ork 6 SEs bee 4 ORO ee 1,677,000 6,293,000 
1918-10 ook hin ei neds es See oar 1,361,000 4,821,000 
1919-20. oii is iectawe ses teens 1,574,000 5,572,000 


The other principal crops with 1919 figures are 
as follows: Wheat, area and yield, respectively, 
1,323,376 acres and 820,195 tons; barley, 356,530 
acres and 219,620 tons; corn, 1,792,109 acres; 
millet, 266,556 acres; rice, 149,630 acres. 

Tae Corron Srrvation. At the close of the 


and with consistent reports of a short crop 


andria 
in the United States, prices began to rise 
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cotton, even at a sacrifice, produced the inevitable 
t and a jumpy market ensued, with arrivals 
in Alexandria much more than counterbalanci 
shipments to foreign countries. Prices fel 

, with occasional reactions from ap- 
proximately 60 cents per pound on October 1 to 
4144 cents on November 4. Arrivals of cotton at 
Alexandria from the beginning of the cotton 
season on Sept. 1, 1921, to November 5 amounted 
to 1,635,675 kantars (of 99.05 pounds each) 
as against 961,878 kantars for the oorrespond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Exports for 
the above period of 1921 amounted to 158,789 
bales or 1,208,268 kantars, and for the cor nd- 
ing period of 1920 and 1919 to 51,905 bales or 
396,535 kantars and 113,409 bales or 860,241 
kantars, respectively. Stocks at Alexandria on 
Nov. 5, 1921, amounted to 2,262,407 kantars, as 
against 963,525 kantars and 1,327,932 kantars 
for the corresponding date in 1920 and 1919, 
respectively. 

According to the Egyptian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the cotton crop for the 1920-21 season (be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1920, and ending August 31, 1921) 
was the poorest in point of quality for many 

owing to unfavorable weather conditions, 
shortage of water during one period of the season 
and an oy ersupy. later, and attacks by boll 
worms in almost all parts of Egypt. The crop was 
also reduced in quantity because of the restriction 
in cotton area ord by the State and the 
meagre use of fertilizers, but this has been largely 
offset by the unusually large carry over of ginned 
cotton (about 180,000,000 pounds) from the 
preceding seagon’s crop, and the relatively large 
uantity remaining ip agi in the interior 
(about 75,000,000 po ), so that the cotton 
available for the present season will probably 
amount to over 600,000,000 pounds. 

The exports of raw cotton form by far the 
most important part of Egypt’s foreign trade. 
In 1913, out of a total export trade valued at 
£E31,662,065, the exports of cotton were valued at 
£E25,513,109, or 81 percent. For the two follow- 
ing years, the values of cotton, as well as total ex- 
ports were lower than for 1913, but commencing 
with 1916, rose rapidly, and for 1920, total exports 
were valued at ,467,061 and cotton exports 
at ££75,096,026, or 88 percent. That year proved 
to be the peak of the cotton trade, and for the 
first nine months of 1921, the value of the total 
exports was only £E19,090,050, as against £E72,- 
107,129 for the same period of 1920, and the value 
of the cotton exports for the same period was £ 
13,196,788, as against ££63,913,013 for the same 
period of 1920. 

Exports of Egyptian cotton to the United 
Kingdom in 1913 amounted to 2,996,404 kantars 
valued at £510,096,440, and’ to the United 
kantars, valued at £E2,442,530. 
the enhanced prices that prevailed 
ter part of the year, the 1,764,410 


kingdom were 
valued At £131,064,882; 
tars to the United States at £E26,222,272. 
} e first nine months of 1921, total rts 
of /cotton, were 2,816,862 kantars valued at 
13,196,788 ; the exports to the United Kingdom 
were Mele: at a and to the United 
tes at £E£1,976,312. 
a iucasa ‘Tie dcllowing: table: shows, the 
import and export totals for the fiscal years 
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1913, 1919, and 1920 and the annual balance of 
trade: 


Y. I: el igaeatgr 78 te I: pees 

ear mports mports te 
‘i rs it "ER 

1913....... 27,865,195 31,662,065 9,791,188 11,137,932 

1919....... 47,409,717 75,888,321 183,513 3,174 

1920....... 101,880,963 85,467,061 399,039 12,249 


* Excluding reéxports (£E2,551,804 in 1920) and transit 
trade (£E12,811,874 in 1920). 


The following table from the Statesman’s Year Book 
of 1921, shows imports and exports by countries in 
the fiscal years 1919 and 1920: 


COMMERCE (MERCHANDISE) BY PRINCIPAL 


COUNTRIES 
Countries of Imports from Exports to 
origin or 1919 1920 1919 1980 
destination 
£E £E £E £E 
Great Britain. .21,480,957 37,894,760 40,222,821 36,343,284 
India and Aden. 2,347,965 3,338,700 587,015 747,707 
Australasia 1,848,623 4,900,722 48,910 91,137 
United States.. 2,889,749 10,751,055 16,714,085 26,469,171 
ima......... .317,270 2,325,707 25,881 19,007 
Japan......... 729,164 2,264,051 1,864,292 1,236,763 
France........ 390,540 6,104,865 5,871,556 8,069,200 
Greece........ 893, 1 2,085,531 606,591 413,036 
Italy.......... 2,512,028 5,705,020 3,499,514 3,303,414 
Switserland 455, 1,549,646 1,811,006 2,246,838 
Belgium....... 202,710 1,927,150 207,019 324,260 
Chile......... 1,098, 2,057,266 5,494 6, 
Germany...... 6,5: 1,186,121 243,561 1,294,373 
Sweden....... 443,118 1,639,665 56 779 19,721 


The following information in respect to the 
foreign trade in 1920 was supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 

The foreign trade of Egypt in 1920 was valued 
at $935,353,745, which was an increase of $319,- 
775,961 or 52 per cent over 1919, the total of that 
year having been $615,577 e exact balance 
of trade in favor of Egypt in 1919 amounted 
to $142,182,278, but in 1920 the balance of 
trade was against the country to the extent of 
$81,948,047. In 1920 the gross imports increased 
115 per cent over 1919, but exports inc only 
12 per cent. In 1913 the imports amounted to 
$139,047,324 and the exports to $157,251,311, 
with a favorable balance of $18,203,987. 'The 
chief imports from the United States in respect 
to value in 1929 were coal and flour and the chief 
export to the United States, making up nearly 


Fk. the whole total was, as usual, cotton. During 


the first nine months of 1921, exports to the 
United States from Egypt were $10,364,812 as 
compared with $93,672,889 for the corresponding 
riod of 1920. Imports to Egypt from the 
Dnited States for the first nine months of 1921 
were $10,754,782 as compared with $30,581,246 
in the corresponding period of 1920. _ 
ANCE. The revenue and expenditures for 


five fiscal years are shown in the following table 
taken from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921: 
Ezxzpendi- 
Years Revenue ~ ture 
£E 
$018 ccs accede she eee ees 17,368,616 15,728,785 
1096217 cc kca eet cteaeeoeeas 19,927,274 17,240,606 
1OUTHAIB oe tac oe eeeaes 23,166,074 22,496,048 
1018210) 0 eee ,661, 23,384,326 
1910-20. s< cece 6b i cid dees peaks 33,677,401 28,991,934 
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The Egyptian fiscal year ends on March 31. 
Operations for the year ending March 31, 
1921, showed a deficit of £E15,604,261, receipts 
being £E46,446,921 and expenditures £E62,051,- 
182. Estimated revenues for the fiscal year endi 
March 31, 1922, were, ££36,701,000 and estima 

ditures £E£38,682,000, or a further deficit of 
£§E1,981,000. Basically Egypt is sound, but is 
almost entirely at the mercy of the cotton crop, 
and as a considerable part of the national revenue 
depends upon the success of the crop and its 
marketing under favorable conditions, there is 
always an element of uncertainty in the revenues. 
Some important sources of revenue have not yet 
been tapped. Should it be possible for the govern- 
ment to increase the income from these hitherto 
unused means, the return to an actual gold basis in 
its circulating medium and the redemption of its 
material obligations would be accomplished in a 
relatively short time. The financial depression of 
1921 showed a tendency to lessen under the in- 
fluence of new cotton orders, but at the close of the 
year was still sufficiently grave. 

At the end of 1920 the bank-note circulation 
exceeded £E40,000,000, of which onl 
£E3,333,000 were secured by gold. © the re- 
mainder, less than £E400,000 were in Egyptian 
government securities. The rest was secured by 
treasury notes and national war bonds of Great 
Britain, which were greatly depreciated. State- 
ments of the National Bank of Egypt for July 31 
and August 31, 1921, showed bank-note circulation 
of £E31,400,000 and £E30,500,000, respectively. 
One of: the effects of the restricted sale of cotton 
and the large quantities of unginned cotton held 
in the interior was a reduced bank-note circulation. 
Under normal conditions the bank-note circulation 
is heavy until the season of large cotton shipments 
is over, which is usually not before the end of 
March. During 1921, however, conditions were 
extremely abnormal, and circulation declined early. 

The public debt of Egypt at the end of 19 
amounted to £93,067,640, divided as follows: 
Guaranteed debt, 3 per cent, £5,967,900; privi- 
leged debt, 344 per cent, £31,127,780; unpaid debt, 
4 per cent, £55,971,960. At the end of January, 
1921, the debt remained the same, with the excep- 
tion of the 3 per cent guaranteed debt, which 
has risen to £6,098,400, and after that time it 
remained at almost the same figures. 

The Egyptian pase with a normal value of 
$4.9431, Beats a fixed ratio to the pound sterling, 
the latter being equivalent to 9744 Egyptian 
piasters, of which there are 100 in the Egyptian 


pound. Consequently the Egyptian pound fluc- 
tuates with the pound sterling, 
DEFENSE. e native army of Egypt was dis- 


banded in 1882 and a new army or, ed under a 
British commander with the title of Sirdar, which, 
however, was a comparatively small force, the 
strength being placed at 17,000. Before the 
late war there was a British army of occupation 
comprising about 6067 of all ranks. After the 
country became a protectorate the British garrison 
numbered about 11,605 and there was an addi- 
tional body of Indian troops, which brought the 
total to about 20,463 (1920). - 
GOVERNMENT. As noted above the British 
protectorate was proclaimed, Dec. 18, 1914. On 
the following day Abbas Hilmi was deposed and 
the title of Sultan was bestowed on Hussein 
Kamil, who died in 1917 and was succeeded by 
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Ahmed Fuad Pasha, who assumed the title of 
Fuad I (Oct. 9, 1917). The British policy as set 
forth toward the close of 1919 aimed at the self- 
government of the country under British protec- 
tion, the British government to retain control of 
foreign affairs while developing a system that 
would admit of increasing participation in the 
government by the natives. nt to this 
licy a mission under Lord Milner was sent to 
Rovat for the purpose of working out a pro- 
gramme. This resulted in a report containing 
recommendations to the home government in 1920. 
As noted below under History, the year 1921 was 
taken up with a discussion of this question of inde- 
pendence between the Egyptian representatives 
and the British government. In 1921 the Egyp- 
area eA was constituted as follows: Prime 
Minister, Adly Yeghen Pasha; Vice-President of 
the Council, Hussein Rushdi Pasha; Interior, 
Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha; Education, Gaafar 
Waly Pasha; Public Works, Marine and War, 
Mohammed Shaftk Pasha; Justice, Abdel Fattah 
Yehia Pasha; iy Seam Neguib Ghali Pasha; 
Wakfs (Pious Foundations), Midhat Yeghen 
; Communications, Ahmed Ziwer Pasha; 
Finance, Ismail Sidky Pasha. 


History 


THE Miner Prosect. Before the war Egypt 
was nominally under the suzerainity of Turkey 
and the English military occupation had not been 
recognized by the Powers. A certain degree of self- 
government was enjoyed by the country which had 
its Own sovereign, army, legislative system, and 
coinage. During the war, as is noted in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Books, England pee Egypt under 
a protectorate but declared that the status was 
merely provisional and would be changed after 
the war. Egypt was a loyal ally during the wa: 
and out of its population of 14,000,000, about 
1,200,000 were mobilized. Palestine was con- 
quered largely by the Egyptian recruits. After the 
armistice the Egyptians peaeeee the pues of 
sending a delegation to the Peace Conference. 
The British arrested and deported four National 
chiefs. Thereupon, the Nationalist element pro- 
tested and e demonstrations which brought 
upon them armed attacks and methods of repres- 
sion, compared by critics of the British policy to 
those employed in Ireland. Finally, the Bnitish 
government permitted the four Nationalist leaders 
including Zaglul Pasha to go to Paris, but they had 
no success in putting their claims before the con- 
gress. Hostile demonstrations continued in Egypt 
and the British government finally sent Lord 
Milner to Alexandria to make investigations. He 
remained in Egypt three months, but found that 
the Nationalists always avoided meeting him and 
his plans were effected without conference with 
them. He returned to London and, realising the 
necessity of coming to terms with the Nationalists 
themselves, inspired the government to invite 

ul and his colleagues to a conference. Mean- 
while the Milner report was submitted to the 
British Parliament, February 18. The essential 
points of the British pro were, that the British 
troops should be maintained only at Port Said and 
in the eastern zone of the Suez al; that Alexan- 
dria should be a British naval base with an inter- 
national police force; that a British controller of 
the public debt should be appointed; that Egypt 
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should have the right of diplomatic representation 
abroad but that the British government should 
have the right to be consulted in all treaties except 
commercial agreements; that the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan should continue as at present, both coun- 
tries having equal rights in it; that the safety of the 
Egyptian water supply should be guaranteed. It 
was criticised in certain respects in Parliament b 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who had succeeded Lord Milner as Secretary of the 
Colonies on January 17. 

NATIONALIST OpposiTION. The Milner project 
was attacked by the Egyptian N. nationalists as 
inconsistent with Egyptian independence. Zaglul 
rejected the project but to t it to the 
judgment of the people. en this was done, the 

pular decision demanded the abolition of the 
Fngliah protectorate and the independence of 
Egypt, but conceded considerable advantages to 
Great Britain. Lord Milner refused to accord the 
degree of independence demanded, for fear that 
detriment might come to the Empire since Egypt 
was on the road to India, and the negotiations were 
broken off. The British representative in Egypt 
suggested to the Khedive t a new ministry 
formed under Adly Yeghen Pasha, and invited him 
to send a delegation to conclude an agreement. 
A coalition cabinet was formed, March 15. But 
when Adly Pasha assumed office he realized that 
the peo were behind Zaglul and that they 
desired that no negotiations should be undertaken 
in which he did not take part. Adly Pasha then 
invited Zaglul to serve as a delegate. The latter 
laid down the conditions that martial law should 
be abolished, that the basis of the negotiations 
should be the independence of 


Eaypt, and that 
the majority of the delegates shoul chosen by Egyp 


the people instead of appointed under Briti 
uence. These demands being refused, Zaglul 
declined the appointment. Thereupon demon- 
strations were renewed in all parts of the country 
and a demand was made that a national assembly 
should be called to decide the question. The 
proclamation on the subject contained the follow- 
ing : “If Lord Milner treats with Adl 
Pasha, it Js as if King George V were treating wi 
King George V. It cannot be admitted that they 
ry) 


d decide the fate of our sountey and change mili 
Oo 


the course of our destiny and that of our children 
without consulting the people. England wishes to 
treat with Egypt. Let her address herself to us. 
This demand is the more legitimate in that the 
legislative assembly, the only elective body in the 
country, has not Bean called together since the 
war.” After the repression of Nationalist news- 
papers and the arrest of agitators by the British 
authorities, popular demonstrations e more 
violent and in some parts of the country were 
accompanied with bloodshed. The riots spread to 
various cities, including Cairo and Alexandria. 
The British press attributed the disturbances to 
the Egyptian hatred of foreigners, as illustrated 
by street fighting between Greeks and Egyptians. 
On the other hand it was urged that in general, 
foreigners in t were well treated. 

THe EcGrpTiaN DELEGATION. In August con- 
ferences were held in London between the British 
poverument and an Egyptian delegation headed 

Adly Pasha which demanded powers 
of self-government and virtually complete inde- 
pendence. One of the stumbling blocks was the 
demand of the Egyptians that British troops be 
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withdrawn. The conference was adjourned in 
August and resttmed September 24. During this 
interval, riots in Egypt were continuing. The 

tian delegation under Adly Yeghen Pasha left 
London, November 12. According to the preas 
the reason for their departure was the inability to 
reach an agreement in to the question of 


military representation. In other quarters it was 
inted out that the Egyptians were favorable to 
ritish control of the canal zone and to an arrange- 


ment of the military question as regarded military 
pee he other parts of the country; and it was 
hinted that the real reason was the unwillingness 
of the Foreign Office to conform to the recommen- 
dations of Lord Milner in February, who in a 
report to Parliament had declared that the promise 
of self-government ought not to be postponed. It 
was believed by some that the cause of the 
breaking off of the negotiations was the question 
of Egyptian diplomatic representations in foreign 
countries. The Egyptians desired to appoint their 
own diplomats and to receive diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from foreign Powers including a British 
ambassador, while the British authorities wished 
Egyptian foreign affairs to be directed by a 
Bnitish commission. 
SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THB YEarR. It was 
supposed that Adly Pasha would take a moderate 
tion and reject the extreme programme of 
ul but although he made certain concessions 
he refused to give way on the main points; thus a 
rupture resulted and Adly in setting forth his side 
declared that he supposed that he was green 
a treaty of alliance with England but it turned © 


to have 

, etc. The Egyptian delegation in its 
reply of November 
nance of troo 
and that the propose: measures amounted to a 
pure and simple occupation of the country. The 
delegation also objected to the plan for controlling 
the foreign policy of the country through the 
British high commissioner who must be consulted 
before Egypt could enter into an agreement with a 
foreign Power. Lord Allenby in a letter to the 
Sultan dated December 3, declared that the 
British government was ready to examine all 
methods for the execution of its plans but it could 
not modify the principles on which these plans 
rested. From the Nationalist point of view the 
criticism of the British position was that it did not 
take into account at all the interests of Egypt, 
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being exclusively concerned with the interests of 
Great Britain. The correspondence after the 
return of the delegation had satisfied no one but 
on the contrary had aroused the indignation of the 
entire country. The leader of the Nationalists 
toward the close of the year declared that while 
Great Britain was of course strong enough to force 
Egypt to submit she never would succeed in 
destroying the sentiment of patriotism and that 
the day was app ing when British statesmen 
would perceive that Egypt would accept no 
less than her independence. He concluded wit 
the declaration that the Egyptians were ready to 
t for their liberty. Disturbances occurred at 
iro in the latter part of December, arising in the 
first instance from the arrest and removal of the 
Nationalist leader, Said ul Pasha, who had 
refused to obey the order of the military authorities 
that he and his supporters should at once cease all 
their political activities and leave the city. When 
the police were removing Sun, the aad began 
rioting in the streets. December it was 
reported that as a result of the disturbances duri 
the preceding two or three days twelve persons 
been killed, but that marines from the British 
ships had the situation under control. On Septem- 
ber 26, however, five more persons were killed and 
four wounded by the troops. It was also learned 
that the majority of the Poveruven officials had 
decided to go on strike. It was admitted that the 
situation had become serious, but it was believed 
that the British forces were seca eit to deal 
with the movement than they been when the 
outbreaks had occurred in 1919. Complete control 
of the affair was in the hands of Lord Allenby, the 
British High Commissioner, there being no check 
on his authority. It was hoped that the deporta- 
tion of Said Zaglul Pasha to Sues would be ap 
proved by the more moderate element in the 
country. 

OrneR Events. There was difficulty in the 
course of the year over the question of Ameri- 
can Shipping Board’s cargo prices of cotton. A 
codperative cotton syndicate was formed in Egypt, 
January 5, to combat these pace and it sup- 
ported the British conan ines in the latter’s 

uatrel with the American Shipping Board in July. 

e Egyptian planters in some instances refused 
to admit the monopoly enforced by the lines. 

EINSTEIN THEORY. ASTRONOMY. 

ELDRIDGE, Frank Harowtp. Naval engineer, 
died in France in December. He was born at 
Columbus, O., July 14, 1852; graduated at the 
United States Naval Academy in 1875; and was 
promoted through the various grades to the 
rank of commodore in 1909, retiring in that year. 
He served in the Spanish-American war, and was 
head of the department of steam engineering and 
naval construction in the Naval Academy from 
1900 to 1902. He was reéngaged in active 
service during the late war. 

peal WA anil poeta satel was mer of 
progress in battery design or manufacture during 
the year. The condition of deflation that pre- 
vailed everywhere easily furnishes a reason. It 
should be noted, however, that wherever electric 
trucks or fire apparatus had been introduced, the 
battery equipment was reported to be highly 
satisfactory and dependable, only awaiting more 
activity in business to demonstrate its Agar fe 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. One of the notable 
features of the past year was the steady replace- 
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ment of arc lamps for street illumination by 
high-efficiency gas-filled tungsten lamps, charac- 
teristic of the progress of the past four years; the 
incandescent units having now become standard. 
For moving picture projection, some powerful 
incandescent were brought out, one of 
these being a watt bulb, operating at 0.46 
watt per candle power. Increasingly skillful use 
of color as an a pong to lighting effects, not only 
in theatres, but for the purpose of intensifying 
the lighting of special scenes on the moving 
picture screen was very noticeable. Advertising 
signs made use of well-chosen colors in the scheme 
of their nightly displays more than ever before. 
In Washmgton, D. C., there was a wonderfully 
effective display at the time of the convening of 
the Disarmament Conference. The senna 
Monument was illuminated by the rays of four 


suspended 

front of the building wherein the Arms Conference 
had met combined to produce a spectacle that, 
while it involved no new features, was unique of 
its kind. On , the use of colored ps 
for daylight as well as night indications became 
more general, as being more dependably visible 
than semaphore arms. 

ELECTRIC POWERS. Transmission oF. Busi- 
ness conditions during 1921 prevented the in- 
ception of any important new transmission lines, 
although several projects that had been under 
construction were pushed to completion. There 
was noticeable much more design and 
construction in the steel towers built to carry 
electric power lines, experience having demonstra- 
ted that the earlier t lacked the strength 
necessary to withstand unusual strains such as 
tornadoes, heavy coatings of ice on the conductors, 
etc. Owing to the constantly increasing capacities 
of the newer generating stations, improved de- 
signs of oil switches, large enough to deal with the 
Mbit great quantities of energy invoived were 
built and put in service. 

On the Canadian side of the N “in river, the 
canal from Chippawa, above the Falls, to Queens- 
ton, at the mouth of the river was completed and 
the first generating unit put in service at the close 
of the year. This was a part of the m of the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, which 
with many other plants under its control, supplied 
en to all parts of the Province. Although not 
completed, the Chippawa-Queenston develop- 
ment was interesting for the reason that it utilised 
the maximum fall of the river, 305 feet. In the 
West, the Great Western Power Company 
completed its Caribou station and began distribu- 
tion of energy at 165,000 volts. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., on its Pit river insion 
line, was operating at 220,000 volts, the highest 
pressure ever smn oyee in regular distribution 
work. ond of the lines of the seer bsgtiat 
Edison Co., already operating at 165, volts, 
was being changed to adapt it to 220,000-vol 
current. New, specially igned transformers 
and a better arrangement of insulators were 
among the improvements under way to insure 
satisfactory operation. 

The year was notable for the preliminary steps 
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in the creation and organization of a Super Power 
Zone, comprising the aan between Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Portsmouth, N. H., and extending 
about 150 miles back from the Atlantic coast. 
The object of the plan was to develop water 
wers for the generation of electric energy and 
uild steam-driven central stations near 
mines, or wherever other considerations also were 
favorable. Existing plants of sufficient cor eens 
were to be utilized, while the smaller, less efficient 
stations were to be closed and the districts tn igri 
by them taken care of by connection with the 
larger distributing centres. Dependent upon the 
amount and location of demands for maximum 
power, these stations could be so inter-connected 
as to equalize their loads and enable them to 
oe at higher eceney. Electrification of 
e railroads in the Super Power District would 
follow as a matter of course, the amount of coal 
thus saved being enormous.. The large power 
stations could supply electrical en at a lower 
cost than steam locomotives can develop their 
power; and furthermore, the plan does away with 
the cost of hauling coal from mines to distributing 
points, as well as avoiding the empty-car haulage 
to the mines. Engineers estimated that about 
a years would be required to put the plan into 
ect. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. See Rartways, Exec- 


TRIC. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. Present-day in- 
dustry and manufacturing are so dependent upon 
electrical energy for their atl existence, that any 
review ve a sera ee of pialein gr are 
inseparable from industry in general. , In the 
financial depression and industrial readjustment 
most of the year 1921, the electrical 
industries did not escape their share of the burden 
and the establishments manufacturing electrical 
oaiarvegh & wire, appliances, etc., were no excep- 
tion to the rule of reduced working forces and 
greatly diminished output. At the same time, the 
natural Fagin of many communities created a 
constantly increasing demand for electric energy 
for light and power. While general business was 
quiet, there was a steady demand that had been 
created and stimulated by active sales campai 
for household electric appliances. In Pa 
direction also, the acpecerre increasing needs of 
the public for additional telephone service kept 
the factories producing such instruments and 
apparatus steadily employed. Electric furnaces 
for steel works and for brass foundries were being 
sarge considered for replacing oil and gas 

furnaces for such purposes. The success 
already attained with electric furnaces for the 
purposes mentioned made their widespread 
introduction dependent only upon a resumption of 
business activity and a condition of greater ease 
in money available for manufacturing. 

If anything were needed to illustrate the ever 
widening use of electricity, the following table, 


which appeared in E _World, Dec. 24, 1921, 
is convincing. The statistics were compiled by 
Monthly Sales Service, a publication issued by the 
Society for Electrical Development. 
Homes wired in the United States............ 7,636,469 
Homes reached by electric service............ 3,000,000 
Homes not reached by electric service......... 8,145,126 
Homes reached by central-station lines but not 

NOG iis co Ghia eed Kl sed Ce we ores eee eekeane ,303,631 
Homes not wired. ..........00 sce cesceeeeees 13,508,657 
Communities reached by central-station lines. . . 14, 
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Annual central-station revenue from use of elec- 
tri ns 


esveeveevneeerereaneeesvnereererevrrvreneaeee 


WLM COR MONG 558 opi 0's ea ee a ay nae 
Annual central-station revenue from use of wash- 


ing machines... . 0. c cece ccc ces eeeees $3,500,000 
Annual central-station revenue from use of elec- 
CPIG TRNMOGs 5 ois sa 6k Sk Nw Moles Weeks oo ERS 


ELON COLLEGE, An institution of higher 
learning situated at Elon College, N. C., main- 
tained by the Christians; organized in 1889. In 
the fall of 1921 the number of students enrolled 
was 321 and the faculty numbered 29. The 
library contained about 12,000 volumes. The pro- 
ductive fund totaled $977,470. President, Wil- 
liam Allen Harper, Litt.D. 

ELWES, Gervasp. See NEcro.ocy. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY. An institution of the 
higher learning situated in the outskirts of 
Atlanta, Ga.; founded in 1914. In 1921 the 
students numbered 1020 and the faculty 83. 
President, Harvey Warren Cox, Ph.D. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. See Worxsan’s 
CoMPENBATION. 

EMPLOYMENT. See Lasor Lxais.ation. 

ENGEL, Perer. Roman Catholic Abbot of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., and 
President of St. John’s University there, died at 
Rochester, Minn., November 27. He was born 
at St. Nicholas, Wis., Feb. 3, 1856, and educated 
at St. Michael, Minn. Having graduated from 
St. John’s University in 1874, he entered the order 
of St. Benedict, and rose in it to the high rank of 


Abbot. He was one of the most prominent 
Benedictine prelates in this ny and the 
rom Rome. 


recipient of marks of special favor 

ENGINE, Gas or Om. See InrTsrNat Com- 
BUSTION ENGINE. 

ENGINEERING. The industrial depression of 
1921 the world over naturally limited the field for 
the efforta of the engineer and comparatively 
little was pitiagn ane in new design or construc- 
tion save on the most pressing and necessary 
basis. Reference to the article Bripexrs will show 
that bridge engineers had under way a number of 
ambitious undertakings and that some important 
new projects were under discussion or even being 
designed. FLoop PRoTECTION continued to arouse 
the interest it deserved and notable was the 


approaching completion of the Miami Conser- 
vancy works in Ohio. In TUNNEL construction 
the tendency was rather to line or widen tunnels 


than to build new bores in the existing state of 
railway finances. For new Power (q. v.) and 
other projects a number of Dams were under way, 
while new CaNaALs were being agitated. WaTEeR 
Works were attracting increased attention 
during the year, and the problems of urban and 
interurban Pip TRANSIT continued to be of 
interest both in the way of new facilities and 
furnishing immediate and much needed relief to 
the congestion of city streets. In mechanical 
engineering, connected as it was so closely with 
manufacturing, there was not much in the way of 
extraordinary progress though new power plants 
and projects were equipped with BoILers AM 
ENGINES, AM TURBINES, and WATER WHEELS, 
or perhaps some form of INTERNAL CoMBUSTION 
ENGINE (q. v.). In electrical engineering there 
is_ the record under Dynamo-ELeEcrRic 
MACHINERY and Rai.ways, Evecrric, while 
under Rartwars the YEAR Boox as usual records 


000 the general progress and construction of the year, 
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slight though it was so far as the United States 
was concerned. In marine engineering after the 
feverish activity of the war and immediately 
thereafter there was an inevitable reaction so that 
Suir BurmLpIne and Sarprine suffered. In mining 
and metallurgy likewise there was little incentive 
to new effort, while the developments of the year is 
also discussed under GoLp, Sitver, Tin, Leap 
ZINC, and other metals, including iron and steel 
which of course suffered during the year. In sani- 
tary engineering there was progress to be recorded 
in Cinsice AND REFUSE DiIsPoSAL AND SEWERAGE, 
while for municipal engineers the subject of Ciry 
PLANNING continued to interest WIRELESS TELEG- 
RAPHY AND ‘TELEPHONY made important ad- 
vances during the year and the broadcasting of 
news and ita being received at countless amateur 
stations with simple equipment made notable 
p The year was not barren of achievement 
in the various branches of engineering as the topics 
suggested and other will show, but as already stated 
design and construction seemed to await greater 
prosperity. 

ENGINEERS. See Mounicipat GOVERNMENT. 

ENGINES, Stream. See Steam ENGINEs, 
SreaM TURBINES. 

ENGLAND. Boeien prop is the largest 
and most densely populated portion of the United 
Kingdom. The term as employed in reference to 
the, government often applies to the United 
Fanedoni and Ireland. See GREAT BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND, Cuurcn or. The established 
church of England and Wales, is represented by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The church was disestablished in Wales 
and Monmouthshire by act of Parliament in 1914, 
but the process was deferred until after the war. 
The supreme governor of the church is the King 
of E d. He has the right to fill vacant arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics. Many _ deaneries, 
prebendaries, and canonries are under the ap- 
pointment of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and a large number of livings and some canonries 
are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. The 
country is divided into two provinces for adminis- 
trative purposes. They are Canterbury and York, 
each being controlled by an archbishop. 
addition there are 41 bishops and 38 suffragan 
and assistant bishops. Under the bishops are 
about 34 deans and 100 archdeacons. Under 
mandate of the King each province may sit in 
Convocation or council, for the purpose of passing 

tions, resolutions, etc., affecting the clergy 
and the church in general. Such measures must 
be approved by the House of Parliament before 
they became effective. In 1915 there were 2,359,- 
599 full members of the church, with 14,079 
ministers. The number of adherents is about 
7,000,000. There were also 3,063,437 Sunday 
School pupils and Bible class members. Voluntary 
offerings for the year 1915-16 totaled £7,061,000. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS. 
See PHILoLoay, MoDERN. 

ENTOMOLOGY. See Zoorocy. 

EPILEPSY. The experience of the great war 
has taught us that shock without injury as well 
as actual injury of the may produce all of 
the clinical varieties of this disease; and that they 
may come on soon after the injury or not until 
months—perhaps a year and a half at the out- 
side—have passed. The belief in some quarters 
that there is but one epilepsy was already held 
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w 
before the war. In the Year Boox for 1920 the 
drug luminal was mentioned as a decided addition 
to our resources and recently Maillard, a physician 
of the Bicétre Hospital, where Paris epileptics 
are treated, has expressed himself enthusiastically 
on the new remedy. It is known in France as 

enal, its full chemical name being too long for 

iliar use. The drug is not entirely innocuous, 
for a condition not unlike alcoholic intoxication 
has sometimes been seen to follow overdosage. 
While experienced epileptologists warn the pro- 
fession and public not to expect too much of it, 
Maillard lays stress on several undoubted advan- 
tages over bromides and other old remedies. 


-Thus it is of value in all of the epilepsies and not 


merely, like bromides, in the motor paroxysms. 
It does not produce, when given indefinitely in 
proper doses, any such condition as bromism 
which in its extreme forms is more dreadful than 
the disease itself. The mental failure which 
sooner or later succeeds to chronic severe epilepsy 
has not been seen, although the observation period 
is too short to decide so important a point. In 
theory, whatever can arrest the convulsions and 
other seizures will prevent the mental deterioration 
and since luminal antagonizes all forms of the 
disease, it should be far superior to bromides in 
preven wae dementia. But not every patient cao 

enefit from the luminal treatment alone and 
some of these are controlled by a mixture of the 
latter and bromides, each in small doses. Another 
new drug which may come into some use a3 & 
substitute for bromides is boropotassic tartrate, 
which is being widely tested. 

EPIRUS. A district of southern Albania and 
northern Greece, the Greek portion correspond- 
ing to the department of Yanina. The boundaries 
are uncertain. The Greek provisional census of 
1913 gave the department of Epirus or Yanina a 
population of 245,618. Northern Epirus has a 
population placed at about 250,000. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. See Prorestant 
EPIscopaL CHURCH. 

EPWORTH LEAGUE. See articles on the 
METHODIST DENOMINATIONS. 

See PHtLo.oecy, 


ERANIAN LANGUAGE. 
MobDERN. 

ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, FLOOD PROTEC- 
TION WORKS. See Fioops ann FL Loop Pro- 
TECTION. 

ERIE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See Music, 
Orchestras. 

ERITREA. An Italian colony in Africa on the 
west coast of the Red sea extending from Cape 
Kagsar to Cape Dumeirah with a coastline of about 
670 miles. Area, about 45,800 square miles; 
population, largely nomadic, about 450,000, 
though an estimate in 1919 placed it as low as 
380,000. The Europeans numbered sbout 3000, 
of whom 2600 were Italians exclusive of the 
mili forces. Capital, Asmara, with a populs- 
tion of 14,711 of whom 2500 were Euro 
Massawah or Massaua with about 2645 i it- 
ants is the centre of a large trade with the Arab 
regions on the Red sea. There is a considerable 
production of palm nuts which are an important 
export. Mineral products include gold, salt, and 
petroleum. There is a local trade in animal 
products, and the live stock include camels, 
oxen, sheep, and goats. There is a considerable 
pearl-fishing industry. The imports in 1918 
amounted to 103,811,379 lire and the exports to 
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85,254,452. The colony’s budget for the year 
1920-21 was as follows: lonial revenue, 10,- 
132,040 lire; state contributions, 6,650,000 lire; 
extraordinary revenue, 5,224,400; total 22,006,440. 
diture: Civil administration, 12,049,820 lire; 
itary, 3,857,290; extraordinary expenditure, 
6,099,330; total 22,006,440. Governor at the 
inning of 1921, Marquis G. Cerrina Feroni. 
RZBERGER, Mararas. Former German 
Vice-Chancellor, shot and instantly killed near 
Offenberg in Baden, August 26. He was born at 
Buttenhaus, Sept. 20, 1865, the son of a poor 
tailor; taught school and, entering the university 
pursued special studies in international law an 
political economy. He attracted attention by his 
writings on political and economic subjects and by 
his eloquence as a political orator, and was elected 
a member of the Reichstag in 1903 as representa- 
tive of the Centre. During the war he came into 
eral notice through his famous resolution, 
own throughout the world as the July Resolu- 
tion (1917), in favor of peace without annexations. 
At this time he pro a formula of parlia- 
mentary reforms which was refused by Chancellor 
von§ Bethmann Hollweg. The July Resolution 
was regarded by the extreme military party in 
Germany as one of the things that tended to break 
down the morale of the people. For many years 
Erzberger was chief of the Centre and after the 
war he was one of the leading personages in politi- 
eal life. From the time of the July Resolution 
down to his death, he was the target for the attacks 
of the reactionaries. After the defeat he was 
ebpoinied & minister without portfolio in the 
cabinet of Maximilian. During the negotiations 
for peace he was a member of the German delega- 
tion that arranged with Marshal Foch the terms 
of the armistice. After that he was leader of the 
Majority Socialists in the formation of a new 
ministry. His part in the acceptance of the 
armistice further exasperated the military party 
against him. Several attempts had been made 
to assassinate him, concerning which he wrote as 
follows in his Recollections of the War published a 
before his death: “Some members of the 
ichswehr made a murderous assault on the 
evening of the day when the Weimar Assembl 
accepted the Treaty of Versailles. This failed. 
A few days later they bombarded my study at the 
Ministry of Finance. A hand grenade wrecked 
one of the rooms that they believed was my 
sleeping-room. On the occasion of the third 
attempt at assassination which took place at 
Moabit, I was plainly protected by the hand of 
God. ... All the hatred of my adversaries has 
not weakened in me the conviction that the signi 
of the Peace was at the time of which I have been 
speaking the only means of saving the German 
people.” After the last attempt to assassinate him 
in January, 1920, he resigned from the cabinet but 
ran for parliament again in June, 1920, and was 
ted. His political enemies acc him of 
having sent money abroad and in May, 1921, the 
Reichstag removed his parliamentary immunity. 
Later he made a arco faa in west Germany 
and according to the dispatches from Berlin 
recommended in his addresses the confiscation of 
the gold and silver hoarded by private individuals, 
the immediate levy of a tax on capital, and the 
carrying out of several plans of socialization. 
It was announced on September 13 that the 
Baden police had identified the murderer of 
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Erzberger as an ex-officer and former member of 
the brigade of the marines which had occupied 
Berlin at the time of the Kapp coup d’état. 

ESKIMO. See ALAsKA. 

ESSAYS. 

CAN. 

ESTHONIA. One of the Baltic provinces 
of the former Russian empire compnising the 
former province of Esthonia, the northern part of 
the former province of Livonia, the islands of 
Moon Sound, the northwestern part of the Pskov 
government, and a small portion of the Petrogad 

vernment. Area, estimated at from 18,340 to 

,160 square miles; population, at from 1,500,000 
to 1,750,000 of which over 90 per cent are Estho- 
nians. The language spoken is Esthonian, but 
German and Russian are also generally spoken and 
understood. ; 

PropucTion. Agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion. On Oct. 10, 1919, a reform of the land 
system provided for the division of the large estates 
and this process was still ng carried out in 1921. 
The country had not yet adjusted itself to the 
change. The stocks of farm animals were greatly 
reduced during the war. According to the latest 
available statistics the forest land made By about 
20.1 per cent of the total area and the cultivated 
land 22.9 per cent. Of the forest land about 
70 per cent was under fir trees. The chief crops 
are rye, oats, barley, and potatoes. There was 4 
falling off in the average yield in 1920 from 1919, 
owing chiefly to the disorganization caused by the 
division of the large estates above mentioned. 
The yield of potatoes in 1920 was 21,232,605 
bushels: oats, 5,319,471; winter rye, 3,788,955; 
barley, 2,514,555. ‘The live stock in 1920 showed 
an increase over the preceding year and were as 
follows: Horses, 155,489; cattle, 414,955; sheep, 
497,838; pigs, 244,912. The industries, which 
include es, shipbuilding, metal works, mining, 
and chemicals, did not suffer as much as in the 
neighboring countries, especially Latvia, from the 
German and Bolshevist occupations. Neverthe- 
less, in 1920 most of the industrial plants were 
either idle or working only to a fraction of their 
capacity. This was due largely to the shortage of 
raw materials and fuel and to the cutting off of 
exports from Russia on account of the disturbed 
conditions there. The workingmen in the indus- 
tries before the war numbered 50,000 and in 1920 
were reported at 8000 or 9000. ; 

ComMMERCE. Both exports and imports in- 
creased in 1920 over 1919. The imports in 1919 
were $11,177,744 and in 1920 $19,931,218. The 
exports in 1919 were $5,562,310; and in 1920 
$17,544,278. The chief imports in 1920 were coal, 
fertilizers, fish, salt, petroleum, and petroleum 
products, and the chief exports in 1920 were flax, 
paper, spirits, and timber. . 

ANCE. The Esthonian mark fell steadily in 
era value auane 1920, being 100 to the dollar 


See LrrerRATURE, ENGLISH AND 


at the beginning of the year and 375 to the dollar 
at the end of the year. The total paper money at 
the end of 1920 amounted to 2,100,000,000 Es- 
thonian marks. The budget expenditures pro- 
posed for 1922 amounted to 5,500,000,000 marks 
of which 30 per cent was for military purposes. 
Exchange in December stood at about 400 
to the dollar, but the government promised 
that the budget would be made to balance by the 
aid of internal credits, without recourse to new 
paper issues. 
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a 
between Reval and Helsingfors. The vessels 
entering the port of Reval in 1920 numbered 2975 
with a to of 293,803. The largest tonnage 
next to the honian was that of the German 
vessels and the next was that of the Finnish. 
GOVERNMENT. A constitution was ae by 
: 1920, and 
went into effect, Dec. 20, 1921. The executive 


ts, 4; 


head 


inister for Foreign Affairs, Ant. Piip. 
GY. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY. See Paito.tocy, MopERN. 

EULENBURG, Prince Pair zu. See NE- 
CROLOGY. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. A denom- 
ination composed largely of German born citizens 
of the United States. Its doctrines are very 
similar to those of the Methodist Church. The 
latest available statistics are those of 1919: they 
show 154,564 communicants; 1697 churches and 
1160 ministers. Pupils in the Sunday Schools 
numbered 198,435, with 24,358 officers and 
teachers. In addition there were 1148 societies 
of the Young People’s Alliance, with an enrollment 
of 39,718. In 1920 there was a total of 735 mis- 
sions, of which 527 were in the United States with 
510 missionaries; 163 missions were in Europe 
with 159 missionaries; and 45 missions with 53 
missionaries were in Asia. Considerable mission- 
ary work was done in this country during 1920 
and 1921 among the Italian population. An 
active part has also been taken in missionary 
work in Japan and China. In 1920 receipts for 
missionary work totaled $640,817.05, which was 
an.average of $4.02 per member. Besides the 
two principal periodicals, the Evangelical Herald 
and the Evangelical Messenger, which are pub- 
lished in Cleveland, Ohio, the association prints 
several other periodicals in German. Several 
hospitals are maintained in Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other cities in the Middle West. Educational 
institutions are as follows: Co ndence Col- 
lege, Reading, Pa.; Evangeli Theological 
Seminary, Naperville, Ill.; Northwestern College, 
Naperville, IU.; Schuylkill Seminary and Evan- 
gelical School of Theology, Reading, Pa.; and a 
preachers’ seminary in Germany. The head- 
quarters of the association is in Cleveland, Ohio. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH, Unirep. For the 
year ending June 1, 1921, statistics of this denom- 
ination are as follows: Total membership, 90,096, 
Or an increase of 1269 over the previous year; 
itinerant preachers, 519; local preachers, 218; 
Organized congregation, 918. ere were 922 
Sunday schools, having 13,578 officers and teachers 
and an enrollment of 111,472 scholars. Home 
Missionary work is conducted in ten fields, prin- 
cipally in the Middle West. There were 282 
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missions operated last year, having a total church 
membership of 29,428, and a Sunday School 
enrollment of 49,670. Conversions during the 
year numbered 4195. The denomination main- 
tained foreign missionaries in ina and the 
Sudan region of Africa. Total receipts for all 
missionary work were $321,871.10, or an average 
of $3.57 per member, and an increase of $40,299.52 


over ats Aveda shaaat ae ie the fo spt 
paign which the church is now engag 
amounted to $27,786.68, of which $755,888 


were Rg mn 1921. The eT con- 
tribu or all purposes was $1 , Or an 
average of $17.09 per member. The total value 
of all church property, which includes 482 parson- 
ages, 891 church buildings and other property‘ 
was $8,931,634. The church maintains the 
following colleges and educational institutions: 
Albright College, Western Union College, The 
Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York City), 
and the Illinois School for Christian Workers. 
The publishing house of the denomination is at 
Harrisburg, Pa. The principal publication is 
The Evangelical. 

EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF WORTH AMER- 
ICA. Formerly the German Evangelical Synod 
of North America. This denomination stands 
for the positive and progressive principles of the 
German Reformation emphasizes the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace among all the 
Protestant bodies of the country. Accordi 
to last available statistics (1920) there were 129 
co tions of which 1023 were in active mem- 
bership with the Synod; 1073 pastors, with 376,- 
955 members; 128,469 Sunday School pupils, 
with 12,546 teachers and officers. The to 
value of church property is given as $23,352,070.96. 
The total amount contributed for the support 
and maintenance of churches was $3,356,385.58; 
benevolences of all kinds amounted to $419,223.76. 
Of this sum $130,452.06 went to Euro relief. 
The General Conference meets every four years; 
in the interim, affairs are inistered by four 
executive officers and fifteen boards. 

Missionary work is carried on in many 
the United States, India, Honduras, and South 
America. In the United States in 1920 there 
were 102 mission pastors in 19 districts and 2 
outlying fields, intained at the nse of 
about $57,000. e Board of Foreign Missions, 
with an income of nearly $70,000, reports progress 
in their Indian work, comprising 6 main stations 
with 49 out-stations, served by 11 men mission- 
aries and 11 women missionaries, married and 
single, assisted by 275 native workers. A new 
mission has been organized in Honduras, and five 
missionaries are at work on two stations. The 
Eden Publishing House, the official publication 
agency of the denomination, is in St. Louis, Mo., 
and there is a branch in Chi . The en 
Theological Seminary is also at St. Louis and a 

reparatory academy is also maintained at Elm- 
hires Ill. The church maintains twelve deaconess’ 
homes and hospitals, two for epileptic and feeble- 
sr ial koa oe homes for re ae ote 5000 
people, valued in the aggregate at nearly $1,500,- 
000. e General Conference (September, 1921) 
provided for expansion of the work in many wa 
including mission work in South America. e 
official church paper is The Evangelical Herald. 

EVANS, Henry Cuiay. Manufacturer, and 
former consul-general in London, died at Chatta- 


of 


EVANS 


nooga, Tenn., December 12. He was born in 
Juniata County, Pa., June 18, 1843. During the 
Civil War, he was stationed with the union troo 
at Chattanooga, and after the war he served in the 
army during the trouble on the Mexican border. 
On retiring from military service he settled at 
Chattanooga where he became an iron and rail- 
way-car manufacturer. He was twice mayor of 
that city and was ed as one of the most 
prominent Republicans of the South. He was 
delegate at to the Republican National 
Conventions from 1892 to 1916; commissioner of 
pensions, 1897-1902; and consul in Lon- 
don, 1902-05. He did much for the improvement 
of Chattanooga, especially in the development 
of the school system, having served as com- 
missioner of education early in his political career. 
EVANS, Mary. NECROLOGY. 
EVOLUTION. See Zod .ocy. 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
EXPLORATION. (For Antarctic and Arctic 
regions, see PoLAR SEARCH.) The spirit of 
adventure turns more and more to the realms of 
scientific research. It now matters little to add a 
new land to graphy, but it is important to 
contribute to the knowledge of the fauna, flora and 
ethnology of regions unexplored. At present the 
search for unvisited regions is confined to the 
Antarctic zone. ' 
Arnica. The most important exploration was 
that of Commander Lauzanne, with a force of 
mauretanian camelists, who by a journey of more 
than one thousand miles across the western 
Sahara, ppaed up a new route between western 
French- rica an ria. Leaving Rallaouia, 
about 21.5 N.,.10 ., he traveled northeast 
across the Maatier and the Hank, to el Mzereb and 
el Kseib, 25° N., 6 W. Thence his route was 
west to southern Iguidi, and back to the 
starting point,—reached in January, 1921. The 
‘regions traversed are largely occupied by the 
uibat tribe,—warlike, numerous, hardy esert- 
who live on their flocks and on plunder 
from distant forays. They received Lausanne 
hospitably. The Hank consists of hills, with 
scant vegetation sustained by rare 
winter rains. The Iguidi and Maatier, high sand 
plateaus with much vegetation, afford as a rule 
good pasturage. Many of its plants, some species 
desert areas, but trees were 


The exploration of this entirely unknown 
is of su 


"Adhemar prize. 

Prince William of Sweden made a zodlogical 
exploration of the regions south and southwest of 
Uganda. His collections are said to number about 
1000 mammals,—including a dozen gorillas,— 
2000 birds, and more than 6000 insects. 

Acvonpen ing the South-African e 
Mr. H. C. Raven, of the Smithsonian itute, 
made collections from Cape Town north to 
be ag —covering the Transvaal, Kafue river 

: Lake Tanganyika, and the Budongo forest. 
His collections include 697 mammals, 567 birds, 
206 reptiles, 193 fishes, and a chim from 
Uganda. Another member, Mr. L. H. Shants de- 
voted his efforts to securing live plants suitable for 
introduction into the United States, and to the 
study of agricultural methods practiced by whites 


See AGRICUL- 
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and by natives. His report covers Spe fully the 
general character of the fauna and flora of the 
regions, and illustrates the various local methods 
of agriculture in Africa. His collection numbered 
about 1000 botanical species; of 1600 specimens of 
plants for introduction into this country for agri- 
cultural purposes, the most important are forage 
plants, nut plants, fruits, and vegetables. The 
American Museum, N. Y., through Mr. C. BE. Ake- 
ley secured gorillas and other specimens. 

Asta. Among the most notable explorations 
of 1921, was the attempt to ascend Mt. Everest, 
possibly the highest peak in the world. This 
effort involved the exploration of large areas of 
unknown mountainous regions surrounding Ever- 
est. Colonel Bury led the main party, which left 
Darjeeling, occupied as the base of operations, 
on May 19. After two months of arduous labor, 
when success seemed probable, the party was 
obliged by extremely severe weather to abandon 
the attempt for this year. They reached a ‘‘col,’’ 
at an altitude of 23,000 feet, the summit of Everest 
being placed at 29,002 feet. At the highest point 
reached there appeared to be a practicable route 
to the summit over snow of easy slope. The 
pou work of the expedition proved to be 

th extensive and scientifically important. 
About 13,000 square miles of own areas 
were Visited and mapped. Most remarkable was 
the discov at about 19,000 feet of human 
footprints, which the native bearers said were of 
@ mountainous people rarely seen. Later they 
met these Tibetans, who, ane + an elevation of 
15,000 feet in complete isolation, had never 
before seen a& white man or an . The 
tribe was found to be polyandrists, with s 
customs, one being the exposure of the dead to 
birds and animals. Animal plant and bird life 
were unusually abundant. Ten kinds of birds 
were seen above the snow-line, the sparrow above 
18,000 feet. A thousand feet higher the party 
met hares and foxes. Extensive collections in 
the domaio of natural history were made, es 
cially in botany and geology. They gathered 
different ies, among which were primulaa of 
various colors, dwarf rhododendrons, the yellow 
pedicularis, dephinium, a claret-colored poppy, and 
the eidelweiss, some plants being new to science. 
One of the pink famil y was found growing at the 
remarkable height of 20,400 feet. 

Dr. A. Hrdlicka, of the U. 8S. National Museum, 
in an extended trip relating to the origin of the 
American aborigines, visited and made investi 
tions in Japan, Korea, China, and Manchuria. The 
American Museum of Natural History dispatched 
its Third Asiatic Zodlogical expedition on a five 
years’ survey under Andrews and Granger. | 

Europe. Henry Fairfield Osborn, President 
American Museum of Natural History, renewed 
in 1921 his search for New Stone sites throughout 


pe. 

NortH America, Canapa. The Geological 
Survey of Canada has made important explora- 
tions 1n its sub-arctic regions. In the Mackenzie 
river district Dr. G. S. Hune made traverses of 
Root and North Nahanni rivers. J. W. Whitaker 
ascending Horn river 125 miles oan Horn 
Mountains, and also ascending Trout and Beaver 
rivers explored Lake Kakisa. .M. Y. Williams 
ascending Willow river made incursions iato the 
mountain ranges east of the Mackenzie. Dr. 
W. E. Cockfield made a traverse from Mayo, 
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Stewart river, to Selkirk, Yukon river. Dr. many insects and land-shells. The Jamaica 
G. A. Young explored geole ically Belcher island, botanical on eats was made by the codperation 
Hudson Bay. Dr. E. M. Kindle working north- of the Smithsonian Institute, Arnold Arboretum 


west of Lake Melville, made explorations ou 
Grand Lake and in the valleys of the Red and 
Nascaupee rivers. F. W. Waugh, of the Victoria 
Memorial Museum, made ethnological studies of 
the Nascaupee Indians near Nain, Labrador. 
Dr. C. D. Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, continued his geological explorations of 
the Canadian Rock ountains, his researches 
covering the intervals of non-deposition of sedi- 
ey rock-forming material west of Calgary, 
and other geological work in the Glacier e 
section. 


Unirep Srarges. The National Museum of 
Natural History continued at Aztec, N. M., its 
sixth year of excavation of Pueblo ruins. In 
Mimbres valley, N. M., and pajecent region, as also 
in Grand Gulch, Utah, N. 
prema ruins, being assisted in Utah by 

.aT. B. Hyde. Mr. A. Thomson collected fossil 
vertebrates in Nebraska. 

The explorations and field work of the Smith- 
sonian Institute in 1920, while largely carried on 
in the United States, yet cove other widely 
separated regions, which are treated under the 
continental heads of Africa, Asia, South America, 
and Australasia. Codperating with the National 
Park Service, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes continued his 
exploration of prehistoric ruins in the region of 
the Mesa Verde National Park. His researches 
disclose the existence of extensive ruins of struc- 
tures used for religious rites. The principal are 
Sun Temple, Cedar Tower, Fire Temple, and Oak 
Tree House; in all the New Fire cult was probably 
practiced. Mr. N. M. Judd continued his arche- 
Ological researches in the arid region north of the 
Colorado river, Arizona, especially in the Toro- 
bea valley, and also of the caves in Kane County, 
Utah. Some sa ag Pueblo ruins were of superior 
construction. Dr. W. Hough, National Museum, 
continued his ethnological work among the 
Hopis, whose advances towards modern civiliza- 
tion were specially noted. Mr. N. M. Judd, 
under the auspices of the National Geographic 
Society, explored in the Chaco canyon,’ New 
Mexico, eighteen major ruins of special impor- 
tance. The arrangement of the rooms and the 
perfection of the masonry place these ruins among 
the finest prehistoric architectural art in the 
United States. In beauty and in technique these 
canyon' dwellers reached a plane of ssthetic and 
social development unsurpassed elsewhere in the 


southwest. r. J. A. Jeancon initiated intensive 
mak pag research in Taos valley, finding 
ruins at no, and also in La Jara and Dulce 


canyons. The Bureau of American Ethnology, 
in codperation with the University of Texas, 
ditsugh Professors Pearce and Engerrand, made 
interesting investigations bearing on the life of 
the prehistoric aborigines of eastern Texas, in 
Bowie, Cherokee, Harrison, and other counties. 
Mr. G. Fowke pursued his investigations of the 
caves and mounds in Ozark County, Mo., Mr. 
W. E. Myer made researches in the Indian ruins 
in Davidson, Cheatem, and Williamson coun- 
ties, Tenn., which promise future results of interest. 

ADJACENT IsLaNps. In a biological expedition 
to southern Hayti, Dr. W. L. Abbott collected 
201 bird-skins, while the botanist, E. C. Leonard, 
obtained nearly 10,000 specimens of plants, beside 


Gray Herbarium, Field useum of Natural 
og the University of Illinois, and _ the 
New York Botanical Garden. The botanists, 
W. R. Mason and E. P. Killip, obtained more 
than 10,000 specimens, representing about 1700 
collection numbers. Over 800 numbers were 
from the Blue mountain regions, including nearly 
200 species of ferns. 

Sourn America. Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, in codperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Gray Herba- 
rium, and New York Botanical Garden, made a 
botanical exploration of British Guiana, 1919-20, 
where he collected four sets of 1134 numbers. 
Mr. J. W. La Varre made a journey from Manoas, 
Brazil, to Venezuela, via the Rio N , 1919-20. 

i is six months of jungle life he made for 
the National Zodlogical Park an _ interestin 
collection, in which were the rare, black-head 
ouakari monkey, capuchin, and squirrel monkeys, 
egrets, ibis, parrots, etc. 

Mr. W. R. Allen, 1920-21, of the Irwin Expedi- 
tion of Indiana University, investigated the fish 
fauna of eastern Peru. His journeys extended as 
far as Iquitos, and covered the watersheds of the 

t rivers Ucayali, Maranon, and Huallaga. 

r. W. Beebe completed his fourth year of 
tropical research in British Guiana, for the New 
York Zodlogical Society. The research work of 
the American Museum of Natural History in the 
biological survey of the Andes is continued under 
G herrie and G. Gill. Mr. P. E. Goddard 
investigated the ancient treasure unds of 
Peru. Dr. H. H. Rusby started :in July, 1921, to 
oer the extreme headwaters of the Amazon. 

ISCELLANEOUS. Dr. J. Schmidt, in the Danish 
ship Dana, left in August for researches, at various 
depths, of the botanical and other physical 
phenomena of the north Atlantic ocean. Special 
attention will be given to the Sargasso sea; work 
began in the Bay of Biscay. Le Noix-Chateau, 
in the French steamer Perche made peg Sat tal 
studies of the Mediterranean gulfs of Gabes, 
Hammanet, and Tunis. Commander Charcot, of 
the Pourquoi Pas? located and landed on isolated 
Rockall, about 300 miles west of the Hebrides. 
It is the first landing in 60 years, and geological 
specimens thus obtained seem to indicate unique 
formation. Mr. C. M. Hoy, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, made from 1919 to 1921 natural history 
collections in Australia. In 1920 he sent to the 
Institute 400 mammals, about 140 species, 570 
bird-skins, with smaller collections of reptiles, 
amphibians, insects, etc. 

Among the miscellaneous activities of the 
American Museum were the ecological researches 
of H. E. Crampton mostly in the islands of the 
Pacific ocean, in its southeastern regions. The 
Whitney South sea expedition through its field 
representative, R. H. , made extensive collec- 
tions of birds at Christmas Island and in the 


Marquesas group. 

EXPLOSIONS. See BorLers. 

EXPOSITIONS. No international world’s fair 
was held during the year. ; 

Among expositions to be held in the future 
that of Philadelphia commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence 
in 1926 has developed most promisingly. Ina 
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November 1920, a meeting of 100 citizens was held 
in Philadelphia to advance this project and J. 
Hampton Moore appointed a committee to pre- 
pare —— “ adiece ca which resulted fost me 

resentation of a series of preliminary y 
Paul P. Cret, which in addition to the usual 
features, recommended the following permanent 
improvements: 1. The improvement of the 
river banks, which is becoming more and more a 
necessity and which would thus i at 
once and forever; 2. The creation of the needed 
new bridge between North and West Philadelphia; 
3. The completion of the Parkway; 4. An op- 
portunity to adjust the complicated railroad 
situation in that part of the city; and 5. In the 
case Of those buildings which are only erected 
temporarily, an opportunity would be presented 
to determine their most desirable form and their 
most desirable location. The site proposed is 
the Fairmount Parkway and the banks of the 
Schuylkill river. Local financial support for 
preliminary studies has been granted and further 
action by Congreas is pending. 

Portland, Ore., has in progress plans for ano 
exposition in 1925 in celebration of the anni- 
versary of the first transcontinental railway and 
the development of hydro-electric power. The 
President and his cabinet have been invited to 
attend and Congress has authorized the participa- 
tion of foreign nations. 

Boston, Mass., has again agitated a world 
exposition in 1925 as a an of the commemora- 
tion of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock. The proposition will laid before the 
Massachusetts legislature at its next session, and 
business, industrial, and educational leaders are 
said to be urging the scheme. 

Of foreign expositions, that to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro from Sept. 7 to Nov. 15, 1922, com- 
memorating the centenary of the independence of 
Brazil has received the support of Congress and 
an appro riation of $1,000,000 for participation 
by t a nited States has been passed by the 

nate. 

The announcement is made of an industrial 
exposition that will be held in Tokyo in March, 
1922, which will be the est ever held in Japan. 
It will have halls for educational, agricultural, 
electrical, forestry, chemical, industrial, dyeing, 
fine arts, and botanical exhibits. 

The Seventh National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries was held in the Eighth Coast Artillery 
Armory, New York City, during the week of 
September 12, and for details concerning it, see 
CHEMISTRY, Industrial. 

The seventh annual British Industries Fair was 
held at the White City in London and in Castle 
Bromwich in Birmingham durin ceteent | 21- 
March 4 and in Kelvin Hall in paeoe uring 
February 28-March 11. The goods displayed in 
London were organized in seven sections: 
Pottery and glassware; fancy goods, leather, and 
brush ware; office appliances, stationery, printing, 
and publishing; scientific instruments, photo- 
graphic, and drug supplies, jewelry, cutlery, and 
silverware; toys, games, and sah goods; musical 
instruments and furniture. In the Birmingham 
section of the fair were shown fishing tackle, 
saddlery, guns, motor cycles, lighting, heating, 
and coo ot Feanaies ironmongery, engineering 
and metals, hollow ware, brass foundry, and metal 
furniture, while at the Glasgow section were 
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displays of textijes of all kinds, wearing apparel, 
dyes, chemical products, and foodstuffs. The 
exhibits at these fairs were restricted to British 
productions and were shown by the manufac- 
turers and not by the jobbers. ere were 1250 
exhibits in London and 640 in Birmi ; 
for a British 


Arrangements are already io pro 
: fn Dondou and Bir- 


Industries Fair to be held 


ia og in 1922. 

e usual trade fairs were held in France. 
The spring sample fair of Lyon was held in 
March and the autumn fair in October. At the 
last named the exhibits were devoted principally 
to the following classes of industries: Industrial 
supplies, light hardware, caged Om general 
engineering, industrial buildings, ru goods 
electrical engineeri eral building, musical 
instruments, agric p food- 
stuffs, liquid foodstuffs, agricultural machinery 
colonial and imported products, foreign and 
colonial governments, rt and touring. 
In all there were 1027 exhibitors. There was also 
a trade fair held in Bordeaux during June 15-30. 
Early in 1922 a French Colonial ibition will 
be held in Marseilles. This exhibition, which 
will show the progress of France and her colonies 
during the last 16 years, will occupy more than 
90 acres of ground. 

The second annual Brussels commercial fair 
was held during April 4-21. The total number 
of exhibitors was 2327 as compared with 1602 in 
1920. Belgian commerce was represented by 
1493 exhibitors, which shows how the interest 
in the fair is steadily increasing, for in 1920 there 
were only 1173 gian entries. After Belgium 
the leading exhibitors were: French, 423 against 
220 in 1920; English, 94 against 90 in 1920; and 
Dutch, 100 against 22 in 1920. Only 23 American 
firms were represented; this small number was 
due principally to the fluctuating exchange rate, 
which makes the sale of American goods difficult 
at present. It was estimated that nearly 1,000,000 
persons visited the fair and on April 10 the at- 
tendance was 135,000. 

The fifth Jaarbeurs or annual fair was held in 
Utrecht, Holland, during September 6-16 and 
this year it was international in character. It 
was held in the permanent building erected for 
the purpose. In April there was held in Amster- 


dam an ition in which were shown the 
various P ucts of the Union of South Africa. 
A special feature of the exposition was the show- 


of the various industries and views of the 
principal towns of South Africa by means of motion ° 
pictures. 

The third Frankfort international fair was 
held in October, 1920, when 90,000 buyers visited 
the fair, of whom 10,000 were foreigners. It was 
reported that 3500 exhibits were shown compared 
with 3000 at the fair in May. The fourth fair 
was held during April 10-16 and was more suc- 
cessful than any of its predecessors. More than 
100,000 visitors were reported. 
cape agin Mustermesse, or general 
or the spring of 1921 was held in 
conjunction with the technical fair in that city 
during the week beginning March 5. This fair 
excelled previous fairs as regards quality and 
quantity of exhibits. The total number of ex- 
hibitors at the general fair was about 13,000 as 
compared with the 12,150 at the general fair 
last autumn. The management was compelled 
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to refuse some 3000 applications for stand res- 
ervations on account of lack of space. About 
3500 exhibitors were represented at the technical 
fair, a slight increase over the total of 3470 last 
fall. The total number of visitors at both the 
general fair and the technical fair was estimated 
at 130,000 as compared with the attendance of 
104,000 at these combined fairs last autumn. A 
company a been o j in ae for ine 
urpose of erecting a permanent Internatio 
Central World Commerce Palace, which will be 
the biggest thing the world has ever seen in the 
way of permanent industrial exhibitions. It is 
proposed to purchase from the city for 30,000,000 
marks a site facing the railway station on which 
to erect combined exhibition halls and hotel 
covering 32,500 square metres, and to be ten stories 
high. Its cost is estimated to be 1,000,000,000 
marks and will include 1000 showrooms, 4000 
offices, two exchanges, conference, cinema, and 
festal halls, with gigantic sheds for motor cars. 
It will provide fiest-class hotel accommodations 
for 20,000 guests, who will have at their disposal 
among other things 10,000 house telephones, a 
roof terrace with gardens, swimming baths, and 
tennis courts. This scheme is inspired by the 
conviction that German industry will so develop 
that the Leipzig fair soon will reach treble its 
present pecborons and will attract business men 
rom over the world. 

The spring ostmesse or eastern fair, which was 
held in Koenigsberg, East Prussia, was c 
acterized by considerable business in most of the 
branches represented. Good connections were 
established by the exhibitors with foreign buyers, 
especially those of Lithuania. This year’s fair 
convinced its promoters of the fact that the im- 
preasive gro of this institution has had a far- 

ing influence in the Baltic States as a medium 
of advertising for German products. - 

From Sweden there comes the report of the 
success of the fourth Swedish industrial fair, 
which was held in Gdteborg during July 4-10. 
The number of exhibitors was 450. The third 
annual trade fair of Scania was held in Malmo 
during August 1-7, and its exhibita were restricted 
to Swedish products and manufactures. In 
Norway a second Norwegian industrial fair was 
held in Christiania during se tary 4-11. 

An international fair was held in Riga, Latvia, 
during July 31-August 28 at which goods from 

li countries were shown. Its purpose was to 
aid in the restoration of the war-ruined industrial 
and agricultural conditions of that country. 

A second ae ee fair was held in Prague, 
Cszecho-Slovakia during February 28-March 8, at 
which there were 2306 exhibitors and 120,000 

uent to this fair, an exposition 


visitors. Su . 
train e a six weeks’ tour of Roumania 
ulgaria, and Jugo-Slavia. The cars contai 
sample displays of products of Czecho-Slovak 
industries which are normally exported to the 
Balkans. An autumnal fair was again held in 


Prague during September 1-8. The success of 


both of these events was satisfactory, and plans sh 


are bein made for a permanent building to be 
compl in 1926. Also there were sample fairs 
held in Reichenberg, Bohemia, during August 
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13-21 and one in Vienna, Austria (for the products 
of that country only), during September 11-17. 

Reports from Italy show that a commercial 
exhibition was held in Catania during August 
1-20. The first international Trieste. sample 
fair was held during Oct. 10-Nov. 4, 1920, and 
the results were sufficiently satisfactory to warrant 
the holding of a second similar fair during Sept. 
11-25, 1921. It is believed that this venture 
will open markets not only in the Balkan countries 
but also the Orient beyond. A second inter- 
national sample fair was held in Milan in April, 
at which there were 3000 exhibitors. At its 
opening the statement was made that in extent 
it was only exceeded by the Leipzig fair. A 
sample fair was held in Naples during September. 
The Italian floating fair referred to last year 
(page 216) changed its plan so as to extend its 
itinerary to include Malta, Rhodes, Alexandria, 
Bengasi, and Tripoli, and in consequence post- 
poned its departure until late in the year. 

The Barcelona, Spain, sample fair held in 
October, 1920, was so successful in its results 
that the management held two fairs in 1921, one 
during April 1-10 and the other during September 
1-10. e next fair will be international in 
Same and will be held during March 15-25, 


An exposition of Dutch products, industries, 
and facilities was held in Madrid, Spain, during 
May. A careful selection of manufactured prod- 
ucts was shown, having in mind the diversity, 
utility, and beauty of the articles which the 
Netherlands can place in the markets of the 
world. There was also exhibited by pictures, 
drawings, and other means what the municipality 
of Amsterdam was doing in education, in hygiene, 
and in the construction of dwellings for the 
working classes. In addition to these exhibits 
the grounds about the building were utilized for 
hie of the soil. Samples of the flower bulbs 
or which the Netherlands is famous were planted 
there, and at the time of the exposition they were 
in the full glory of their bloom. 

The pe of American products planned 
to be held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, under the 
auspices of the American National itions, 
which after several ponements (the YEaR 
Book for 1920, page 216) was in February not 
abandoned, but postponed indefinitely until the 
business conditions existing in Argentina should be 
improved and more favorable to American ex- 
pansion. Argentina’s first international dairy 
exposition was held in Buenos Aires during 
May 19—June 2. Notwithstanding a combination 
of unforeseen obstacles the plans for the exhibits 
in three sections: pape eh of cattle, ewes, and 

ts; instruments, machines, and installations 
or the dairy industry; and dairy products, were 
su ully carried out. 

In an effort to stimulate trade in products 
manufactured in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
an exhibition was held from May 9 to 14, at 
which goods produced in Winnipeg factories were 


own. 
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FAILURES. See Financiav Review. 
,_ FALKLAND ISLANDS. A British crown colony 
in the South Atlantic 300 miles east of Magellan 
Straits, comprising East Falkland with an area 
of 3000 square miles; West Falkland with an 
area of ; and about 100 small islands with 
an area of 1200; total 6500. In addition to this, 
there are the dependency of South Georgia 
estimated at 1000 square miles and the extensive 
domain known as the Dependencies of the Falk- 
land Islands since the proclamation of July, 1908, 
including the South Shetland islands, the Graham 
islands and adjacent islands, South Orkney 
islands, Coats, Leopold, and Caird lands and 
presumably all the unknown seas and lands of a 
region in the Antarctic Zone extending as far as 
the South Pole. The chief towns of the Falkland 
Islands is Stanley with an estimated population 
of 950. South Georgia is celebrated as a whaling 
station. The population of the Falkland Islands 
proper, exclusive of South Georgia, was estimated 
in 1918 at 3252. The chief industry of the islands 
is sheep-farming but horses and cattle are raised. 
In 1918 the exports were £2,054,286 and the 
imports £939,937. The whale fisheries of the 
Falkland Island dependencies were followed by 
46 vessels against 43 in 1919-20, all presumably 
fishing under British license. The catch around 
South Georgia was about 180,000 barrels of oil 
while that around the Shetlands reached 212,000 


barrels, two-thirds taken by Norwegians. 
Other fishing brought the Antarctic total for 
1920-21 to about 435,000 barrels. 


FARLEY, Micnaei F. See NEcRoLoGy. 

FARM BUREAUS. See AaricumruraL Ex- 
TENSION WORK. 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS. See AGRICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. See AcRicuLTuRAL 
ExTension Work. 

FARMS, NUMBER AND SIZE. See Acnri- 
CULTURE 


e 


JaMes McNaut. Clergyman and. 


otinamgricoe 
author, died, June 22. He was born at Candor, 
Pa., June 16, 1853; graduated at Westminster 
College, Pa., 1875, and Princeton Theological 
, 1878. In the latter year he was or- 
dained to the United Presbyterian ministry. 
After holding pastorates at Harrisville, Ohio, and 
at Philadelphia, Pa., he became pastor of the First 
Reformed Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
ee of the general synod of the Reformed 
urch in America from 1905 to 1906, and 
president also of the board of domestic missions; 
and he was director of the Bible Training Schoo 
m New York City. He wrote: A Junior Congrega- 
fon (1908); Little Talks to Little People (1910); 
Chats with Children of the Church (1912). 
FARRELLY, Joan P. Roman Catholic bishop 
died, February 12. He was born at Memphis, 
Tenn., March 15, 1856; educated at Georgetown 
College, D. C., and in Belgium and Rome. He 
was ordained priest in 1880 and from 1893 to 


1909 was spiritual director of the American 
College at me. On May 1, 1909, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Cleveland. 

; FAVERSHAM, Mrs. Witutam. See Opp, 
ULIE. 

FECHTELER, Avcustus Francis. Naval of- 
ficer, died, May 26. During the few years im- 
mediately preceding his death he was commandant 
of the navy yard at Norfolk, Va. (1918), and of 
the fifth naval district (1919). He was born at 
Paderborn, Prussia, Sept. 1, 1857, but came to 
the United States in 1865 and graduated at the 
Naval Academy in 1877. By March, 1900, he had 
risen to the rank of leutenant-commander. 
Down to that time he had made cruises in the 
Mediterranean and South Atlantic; cruised 
around the world through the Suez Canal; served 
with the office of naval intelligence at Washington; 
in the protection of seal herds in the Bering sea; 
in charge of the hydrographic office at San Fran- 
cisco; and had taken part in the capture of Manila. 
He was made commander in 1905; captain in 
1909; and rear-admiral, July 11, 1915. In 1910- 
11 he was in command of the South Carolina 
in the cruise to the English Channel and the 
Baltic. He was president of the board of inspec- 
tion, 1911-13; placed in command of the division 
of battleships in the Atlantic fleet in July, 1915; 
commandant of the Norfolk navy yard, January, 
Taine and of the 5th naval rict, April, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. Founded in 1908 
for the purpose of rene more effective 
codperative service. It is a federation of thirty 
Shea Sar denominations, embracing approxi- 
mately 140,000 local churches and more than 
18,000,000 communicants. The purpose of the 
Council is to ress the fellowship and catholic 
unity of the Christian Church, to bring the 
Chnistian bodies of America into united service, to 
encourage devotional fellowship, to secure a 
larger combined influence for the churches of 
Christ in all matters affecting the moral and 
social condition of the people. It does not exercise 
a directing control over the churches, but is rather 
their own agency for codperation and common 
expression, directed and controlled by their 
representatives. The Council is made up of four 
hundred members elected by the denominational 
assemblies; it meets every four years and has an 
executive committee meeting annually. An 
administrative committee meets monthly and has 
representatives of other codperative agencies 
carrying on specialized work for the churches. 
These are at present The Home Missions Council, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Foreign Missions Conference, the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations, 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
the National Board of the Y. M.C. A., the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the Committee on Coaperation 
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in Latin America, and the Student Volunteer 
Movement. It also serves asa connecting link 
between the Church and great social agencies 
such as the American Red Cross, the Uni 
States Department of Public Health, and the Child 
Welfare Movement. National offices are main- 
tained in New York, Washington, and Chicago; 
in addition the Council operates through several 
permanent commissions, as follows: Commission 
on Evangelism, Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, Commission on Christian Educa- 
tion, Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, Commission on Relations with the 
Orient, Commission on Relations with Religious 
Bodies in Europe, Commission on Relations with 
France and Belgium, Commission on Interchurch 
Federations, and Commission on Negro Churches 
and Race Relations. The function of the Commis- 
sion Evangelism has been to promote united 
campaigns of evangelism in the more important 
cities, assisting the churches in their organization 
for this work. The Commission on Church and 
Social Service has done special work in says 
the relation of the Church to the present industri 
unrest. The outstanding features of this work in 
1921 have been the development of its Research 
Department, the extension of industrial con- 
ferences, and the work of the Study Committee on 
Community Organization. The year saw the 
establishment of an Information Service, through 
which bulletins containing facts relative to current 
social movements and conditions of industry are 
furnished twice monthly to the religious press and 
others. During the year reports were published 
on the Denver Tramway strike and the Deporta- 
tion Cases of 1919-20. Several industrial 
conferences were held throughout the year. The 
Commission on Christian Education for its 
purpose the codrdination of the many Christian 
educational agencies. The Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill interested itself in 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments and inaugurated in September 8 com- 
rehensive programme of educational publicity. 
n this connection many pamphlets and other 
educational matter were distributed. The Com- 
mission on Relations with the Orient aimed 
through its investigations to promote better 
understanding between the United States and 
China and Japan. Strong objection was made to 
much anti-Japanese legislation in California. 
e purpose of the Commission on Relations with 
Religious Bodies in Europe has been to afford to 
Protestant churches in this country contracts with 
church movement and development in Europe. 
The Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium undertook reconstruction and relief work 
among the denominations in areas devastated by 
the war; relations have been established with the 
French Protestant Federation. The Commission 
on Interchurch Federations assisted in the forma- 
tion and perfection of local councils of churches; 
many of these councils or federations of churches 
were added in 1921. The commission on Negro 
Churches and Race Relations, organized in the 
past year, concerns itself with the bringing about 
of fuller codperation between the two races. The 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook 
was an outgrowth of the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches, discontinued in 1919. 
It makes a study of the present state of religion as 
affected by the war. One volume was published 
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during 1921 by this committee, entitled Christian 
Unity, tts Principles and Possvbilities. 

The Department of Religious Publicity issues a 
monthly pa known as the Federal Council 
Bulletin, and furnishes general religious news to 
the secular and religious press. 

e programme of the Council was carried on in 
1921 by a budget of eprom tely $275,000. 
This amount is contributed by individuals inter- 
ested in the work and no appeal has been made to 
the various denominations. The central office of 
the Federal Council is at 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. The officers in 1921 were Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, President; Rev. Rivington D. Lord, 
recording secretary; Alfred R. Kimball, treasurer, 
and Rev. Charles S. MacFarland and Rev. 
Samuel M. Cavert, general secretaries. 

FEDERAL TE ORY. A territory under 
the Commonwealth of Australia lying within the 
state of New South Wales. Area about 940 
square miles; population estimated, Jan. 1, 1920, 
at 1919. It was acquired by the Commonwealth 
in 1910 from New South Wales as the site of the 
new capital of Yass Canberra which was founded 
there in 1913 under the name of Can 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. The fol- 
lowing states under British protection, our 
a large part of the Malay Penninsula: Perak, 
7800 square miles; population (1911) 494,057; 
capital, Taipaing. Selangor, 3156 square miles; 

pulation, 294,035; capital, Kuala ur (the 
faceaat city in the states with a population of 
about 60,000). Negri Sembilan, 2550 square 
miles; population, 130,199; capital, Seremban. 
Pahang, 14,000 square miles; population, 118,708; 
capital, Kuala Lipis. Total, 27,506 square miles 
with a ulation of 1,036,999; of whom 420,840 
were MW ys; 433,244, Chinese; and 172,465, 
natives of India. ‘The estimated population in 
1919 was 1,315,700. Down to 1918 there was a 
large immigration of Indians who were employed 
on the estates as laborers. For figures see prece 
ing YEAR Book. In 1918 the number of Indian 
workmen on the estates began to decrease. In 
1919 the English schools, maintained or assisted 
by the government, had an average attendance of 
6143 boys and 1651 girls. The native schools 
numbered 390 with an average attendance of 
16,851. The total number of schools was 533 
with an average attendance of 27,323. The 
revenue of the states in 1919 was £8,415,758, 
and the expenditures, £8,245,645. The leading 
items of revenue in the order of their importance 
were as follows: toms, licenses, railways, 
interest, war tax, land revenue, fees of court 
or office, and municipal revenue; and of. ndi- 
tures: Railways; miscellaneous services, including 
war contributions; public works; personal salaries. 
The public debt in 1919 was £1,750,000. Chief 
products: Cocoanuts, rubber, rice, sugar, as alia 
pepper, gambier, and nipah ; chief mine 
production, tin. The main industries are the 
cultivation of rubber and the mining of tin. In 
1919, 955,960 tons of timber of all kinds were 
taken from the forests, and the revenue of the 
forest department was £213,829. In addition to 
tin there are considerable mineral resources, 
including: Gold, lead, copper, iron, mercury, 
arsenic, manganese, and other minerals. The 
workmen engaged in mining at the end of 1919 
numbered 113,107. No later figures for commerce 
were available than those given in the preceding 
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Year Boox. The following table shows total 
year and exports for 1918 and 1919, exclusive 
of bullion and specie: 


1918 1919 
Tm pOrtaie sa 056i os see ie sk wees £8,720,921 £13,866,412 
PSAaeeabeesweNs ees 26,024,400 32,565,762 


Vessels, excluding native craft, entered in 1919 
numbered 3545 of 1,444,899 tons; cleared, 3538 
of 1,444,124 tons. Native craft, entered and 
cleared, numbered 13,925 of 372,117 tons. In 
1919 the railway line, opened for traffic, had a 
length of 1003 miles, and at the beginning of 
1921 about 72 miles were under construction. 
At the head of the government in each state is a 
state council, consi of the sultan, the resident 
and his secretary, and leading Malay chiefs and 
Chinese merchants; and the central government 
is under the control of a chief secretary and a high 
commissioner. High mmissioner at the be- 
panne 1921, Sir Lawrence Nunns Guillemard. 

FEDERATION OF LABOR, AMERICAN. 
LaBor, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. 

FENCING. The visit paid the United States 
by a British team added an international flavor to 
fencing in 1921. The occasion for the visit was the 
holding of the first of a series of matches for the 
Col. Robert M. Thompson Perpetual Trophy and 
for the Amateur Fencers’ League of America Gold 
M . The U.S. team was victorious despite 
the fact that it met defeat in two of the three 
styles of competition. Bouts alone counted, and 
the fine showing the Americans made with the 
foils more than counterbalanced the successes 
scored by the Britons in the épée and sabre 
contests. ; 

In the national senior championships Chauncey 
R. McPherson of the New York A. C. was returned 
the winner with both the épée and the sabre while 
Major F. W. Honeycutt of the Washington 
Fencers’ Club gained the laurels with the foils. 
The New York A. C. fencers triumphed as a team 
with the sabre, but the Washington swordsmen 

ined the victory with both the épée and the 

oils. Miss Adeline Gehrig of the New York V. P. 

won the women’s national title. The intercollegi- 
ate honors went to Columbia University, although 
the fencers of the U.S. Naval Academy carried off 
the three individual championships. 

FERGUSON, Tompson B. See NEcRoLoey. 
FERNALD, Cartes H. See NEcROLOGY. 
FERRARI, Carpinat. See NEcCROLOGY. | 

FERTILIZERS. As stated in a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
United States Senate, Feb. 17, 1921, all conditions 
combined at that time to make the fertilizer 

tlook uncertain. Continued high prices for 
mixed fertilizers in the face of a break in prices of 
unmixed and a marked decline in ous 
power on the part of users of fertilizers here an 
abroad resulted in ae the buying of fertil- 
izers for the spring of 1921 at least three months, 
the market becoming largely a resale and com- 

itive one, with very wide variations in price 
or the same piaterial. Under such conditions 
stocks that had seemed ‘inadequate at the end of 
1920 developed into a surplus and the indications 
were that readjustment in the fertilizer trade 
would extend over at least one and perhaps two 


years. 
The situation afforded a striking illustration of 
the dependence of the fertilizer trade upon the 
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price of farm products and the general condition of 
agriculture, the depressed condition of agriculture 
in Europe, and especially the slump in the price 
of cotton which usually supplies a fgreat market 
for commercial fertilizer in this country, had their 
inevitable result in reduced buying power and use 
of fertilizers. Before the end of the year, however, 
the outlook for fertilizer sales was much improved, 
with potash, nitrates, and other materials which 
enter into mixed fertilizers, in larger demand. An 
important factor in the situation was the improved 
condition of the cotton and tobacco planters. 
The foreign demand for fertilizers had also 
materially improved. 

There was much evidence during the year of 
the purpose of the fertilizer manufacturers to aid 
in putting the use of fertilizers on a sounder basis. 
For example, the National Fertilizer Association, 
in line with its policy for several years past, went 
on record by faemial resolution as favoring ‘‘the 
manufacture and sale of high-analysis fertilizers 
containing not less than 14 units of plant food’’ 
and pledged iteelf to promote the use of such 
fertilizers. In commending this action, the 
separ? as Agriculture made the following state- 
ment: “The stand taken by the fertilizer industry 
for the elimination of low-analysis mixtures and 
the useless, wasteful multiplicity of brands must 
ultimately react to the benefit of manufacturer 
and consumer alike.’”” A number of well-planned 
conferences between representatives of fertilizer 
manufacturers and experiment station officials, 
extension workers, and others were held during 
the year, unusually at the experiment stations, for 
the purpose of promoting better understanding 
and codperation between all the agencies directly 
concerned in efforts to promote the more efficient 
use of fertilizers. 

A preliminary report of the census of 1919, 
which appeared during the year, showed that 599 
establishments primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of fertilize rs and 219 partly engaged in 
such manufacture produced in that year 8,291,000 
tons of fertilizers valued at $280,288,000. e 
census of 1914 showed 1238 establishments, of 
which 784 were primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, which produced 8,432,000 
tons valued at $153,260,000. 

Potash. The year started with the p 
more abundant and tng? potash and more 
discriminating use of potash fertilizer by farmers 
as a result of the lessons of the war. 

Rapid progress was made in the rehabilitation 
of the German potash industry and in the ex- 
ploitation of the large, rich, and easily accessible 
Alsatian potash deposits now owned by France. 
American manufacturers are repo to have 
contracted with the German and Alsatian pro- 
ara for a large part of their future supply of 
potash. 

The production of American potash, which 
amounted to about 48,000 short tons of pure 
potash (K.0) in 1920, continued to fall off 
during 1921, and the outlook for the maintenance 
of a permanent American potash industry became 
very unpromising. The tariff bill introduced in 
Congress during the year carried a duty on potash 
designed to protect th: American industry, but 
this, as well as all duties on fertilizing materials, 
was opposed by representatives of farmers on the 
grounds that experience has shown the wisdom 
of unrestricted imports of fertilizing materials. 


t of 
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The search for new sources of potash in the 
United States was continued by the United 
States Geological Survey and others during the 
year. Evidence has been discovered of deposits 
in Texas similar to those of Germany, but whether 
these are of commercial importance has not yet 
been determined. The United States Bureau of 
Soils made a survey of the blast-furnace industry 
with reference to production of by-product 
ibegpes. ant i . to the Eg ey _made of 

© cement industry. e investiga- 
tions of the bureau were diasontifined. 

_Nrrrogen. The year opened with sufficient 
nitrate in the United States for a year’s normal 
consumption, one-half million tons in Europe and 

stocks in Chile. 
ere was considerable activity in spall aap 
processes and plants for artificial fixation o 


ai Retioni although hendies ped aa eal 
production, ou andicap ortage oO 
coal and by the disastrous osion which 


destroyed the nitrogen-fixation works of the 
Badische Anilin und Soda-Fabrik at Oppau on 
the Rhine, Sept. 21, 1921. Italy pressed the 
construction of hydro-electric plants, which 
will greatly increase her output of combined 
nitrogen. Norway continued to lead all com- 
penton in hydro-electric (arc) production of 
ed nitrogen. Minor amounts of fixed nitro 
were produced in Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. The Claude process of ni n 
eaat was pea developed in France. e 
world’s capacity for supplying nitrogen com- 
pounds has been estimated to be over 1,500,000 
tons annually, of which 57 per cent is derived 
from Chile nitrate, industrial by-products and 
the like, and the rest from artifi cial fixation 


processes. 

Legislation, looking to the completion of the 
Muscle Shoals project for the production of nitrate 
for icultural and other purposes was under 
consideration in Congress during the year, but 
failed of enactment. It was opposed by the 
National Fertilizer Association and others on the 
gmunes that there is no need for this plant from a 

ertilizer standpoint, and in any case the Govern- 

ment should not manufacture general commodities 
in competition with private makers. On the other 
hand, the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
other farm organizations have favored its comple- 
tion and operation in order to lessen the cost of 
fertilizers. Government work on the plant ceased 
July 1 and negotiations for its sale or lease for 
private operation were in progress at the end 
of the year. 

The Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory of the 
War Department was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the year, special atten- 
tion being given to the recovery of ammonia from 
the mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen in the 
catalytic process. 

The first unit of a nitrogen-fixation plant, having 
a capacity of 20,000 pounds of anhydrous am- 
monia per day, waa completed and put in opera- 
tion at Solvay, N. Y., during the year. 

The comparative fertilizing value of the differ- 
ent synthetic nitrogen compounds continued to 
receive much attention in this country and abroad. 

PHOsPHATE.—The United States Geological 
Survey reports that the production of phosphate 
rock in the United States in 1920 was 3,265,000 
long tons as compared with 2,249,000 tons in 1919. 
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It is estimated that the production of acid phos- 
te in that year was about 4,500,000 tons. 
ith actual short sales in the fall of 1920 and 
anticipated short sales in the spring of 1921, stocks 
accumulated on hand to such an extent that some 
of the sn Segre paving ea on it 
capacity c own. Apparently 1921 o 
with sufficient stocks of phosphates on hand to 
meet the needs of the year. 

There has been notable recent development of 
the western phosphate field and of the manufac- 
ture of the phosphate into acid phosphate with 
smelter by-product acid. 

The discovery of phosphate deposits in Texas 
was reported, but their extent and value have not 
yet been determined. 

The United States Bureau of Soils reports 
progress in developing the oil-burning 
process of reducing low-grade phosphates. The 
use of such processes strongly advocated 
on the ground that they provide for the utilization 
of low-grade phosphates now going to waste, and 
effect an enormous saving in acid required for the 
production of acid phosphate. 

FEYDEAQU, Georce L. See Nrecro.oey. 

FICTION. See Lirerature, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; FRENCH LITERATURB; GERMAN LITER- 


ATURE, ETC. 

FIELD, HERBERT HAVILAND. Zodlogist, died 
at Zurich, Switzerland, April 5. He was born at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25, 1868, graduated at 
Harvard in 1888 and studied at universities in 
Germany and France. He was the founder and 
director of the Conctlium Bibliographicum, and 
editor of the Zodlogischer Anzeiger of Leipsig 
from 1903. 

FIGUERAS, A. See Necro.ocy. 

FIJI ISLANDS. A group of about two hun- 
dred fifty islands of which eighty are inhabited in 
the Southern Pacific, constituting a British crown 
colony. The largest island is Viti Levu with an 
area of 4053 square miles, and another large island 
is Vanua Levu with an area of 2130 square miles. 
Total area, including the island of Rotuma which 
since 1880 has been a dependency, 7083 square 
miles, or according to other authorities, 7435 
square miles. The population in 1911 was 13 o4l; 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1919, 163,847 of whom 87,493 
were Fijians and 62,640 were Indians. The 
Europeans in 1916 numbered 4552. The chief 
crops are: Sugar cane, cocoanuts, rice, wae, ams, 
rubber, etc. The trade for 1919 was as follows: 
Exports, £1,871,062; imports, £1,042,390. British 
possessions received £1,249,391 of the exports and 
supplied £912,477 of the imports. Revenue for 
1919 was £415,432; and expenditure, £442,127. 
There is regular steamship connection with New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, Honolulu, Tongs, 
and Samoa. The total tonnage of merchant 
shipping, entered and cleared, 1919, was 571,203 
of which 530,674 were British. It is under 8 

overnor who is also the high commissioner for the: 
estern Pacific. Governor at the beginning of 
1921, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell. 

FILTRATION. See WaTer Works and WATER 
PURIFICATION. ; 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. GENERAL ConpiITIONS. 
The year was one of continued reaction in bust 
ness, merging into widespread agricultural and 
industrial depression. Both domestic and foreign 
trade fell off sharply, production declined, and 
unemployment assumed serious proportions. Fall 
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rices made it difficult if not impossible to 
avo serious loss in working off swollen inventor- 
ies accumulated during the period of postwar 
expansion, and commercial mortality rose to 
record high figures. Not until summer did les- 
sening financial strain and growing evidence of 
price stabilization tend somewhat to relieve a 
icture _—_ be J vadennite to ren dul pred 

reason of the all-pervasive air oom 

of the continuing high costs route: Of Gnd d 
pee and of labor trou ea actual or 


gee aia measures of business activity tell 
similar stories. Car loading ruled well below the 
amounts recorded in 1920, except for a brief period 
in the spring, for which comparison is vitiated by 
reason of the “outlaw” switchmen’s strike of 
1920. For the year as a whole they were some 
13 per cent below loadings in 1920. Gross oper- 
ating revenues of Class I railroads fell off 
$600,000,000 to a total of $5,625,000,000, despite 
rate increases granted late in 1920. ly as a 
result of economies, however, net income increased 
from $67,000,000 to $616,000,000. Unfilled orders 
of the United States Steel Corporation continued 
the decline begun in August, 1920, and closed the 
year at 4,268,000 tons, or sli tly more than half 
the for the preceding ber. uc- 
= ot iron, steel, and bituminous coal decreased 
ay but Becete output of petroleum was con- 
sidera ly in Despite & certain decline of 
prices, building ing expeniinnres in each month after 
April were larger than in 1920. With scarcely 
an exception, yO A dee and imports of 
mercha n in the correspond- 
ing months of 1 1920. The total value of the year’s 
foreign trade was just under 7 billions as com- 
with 13}4 billions in 1920, and the excess 
of exports shrank from $2,949, 000, 000 to $1,977,- 
000,000. Careful estimates ‘indicate, however, 
that the decline in the pee volume of export 
trade was relatively 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices fell from 189 (as compared with 1913) 
in December, 1920, to 148 in June and closed the 
year at 149, which is Feaine wit the same as at 
the end of 1916. The within the year was 
thus 21 per cent. The Ae movement was 
irregular, however, rae ity, together 
with a somewhat ope Bi nagaligl Hedrnld in retail 
prices, dad a deterrent effect on business recu 
tion. In December the price indexes for clot 
fuel, building materials, and house furnishine. 
were still from 85 to 118 per cent above the prewar 
level, while those for farm products and metals 
were only 13 and 19 per cent above it. Among 
specific commodities, pig iron declined from 
$33.00 in December to20 to $18.75 in December, 
1921. In the same period No. 2 wheat fell from 
$2.00 to $1.14, cattle f from $9.50 to $7.20, and hogs 
a si 10 to $6.95. 
ape were generally smaller than in 
1990" 2 and low prices vated the farmers’ 
difficulties. The yield of wheat was somewhat 
in but the total value of the crop was not 


two-thirds as t as in 1920. Cotton was low 
in yield as well as in price. The estimated value 
of 20 | farm crops was $5,419,000,000, a8 


compared with $8,708,000,000 in 1920, a decline 
of 38 per cent. Extrao measures were 
undertaken to afford relief to agricultural interests: 
An emergency tariff was imposed with a view to 
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protecting agricultural products from fo 
competition, a °8'$50,000, 000 banking 
the live-stock ind dustry was formed, an 
of the War Finance Corporation iisiny nded 
with the result that during the year it a vanced 
upwards of $125,000,000 in aid of agriculture 
and agricultural products. In the cotton belt the 
situation was improved by an autumn advance in 
the price of cotton, which accompanied a remark- 
able underestimate of yield by the government. 
But the buying power of the farmer as a class had 
been seriously curtailed, his liabilities had been 
swollen, and business dependent upon him for a 
market remained in a state of tion. 

Bank CLEARINGS in 196 cities outside New York 
declined from $208,000,000,000 to $144,000,000,- 
000, or 31 per cent. The relative decline in the 
larger cities was in the neighborhood of Hey 
cent. Clearingsin New York were $194 
000; in Chicago, $26,000,000,000; in Philedelphin 
$20,000,000,000; and in Boston, $14,000,000, 000. 
Debits to individual accounts as reported by 
clearing house banks in some 150 cities a 
ere aaa ,000,000,000, or 16.5 per cent less epre 


Banks AND Bankina. In banking circles the 
year was one of contraction and liquidation, and 
was of special interest because it was the first 
extended period of contraction since the establish- 
ment of the Federal reserve banks. Between the 
last bane day of 1920 and the end of November 
1921, Federal reserve notes outstanding declined 
by almost $1,000,000,000 to 32 306, 0Nb, a but 
increased nearly $80,000 000 thereafter as an 
incident of holiday ee Bills discounted 
for member banks of the reserve system declined 
from $2,719, tem ,000 to $1,160,000,000, or 57 per 

cent. ‘The d : ecline thro out the year was re- 
mar. y steady even uring 1€ crop-moving 
period, and reflected the improving position of 
member banks as well as the falling volume of 
general business and the recession in prices. The 
amount of war paper discounted fluctuated some- 
what more than total. discounts, but the pro- 
portion remained fairly constant at about 42 
per cent. Bills bought declined sharply to aed ° 
000,000 at the end of July, but in 
y larly thereafter to $114,000,000 at the end ‘of, the 
year. While the volume of prime bills coming 
into the market fell off with the decline of fareion 
trade, wider distribution of bills reduced the Je 
pendence of the open market upon reserve bank 
purchases. 

The increase of gold holdings was almost unin- 
terrupted throughout the ned, and amounted to 
$800,000,000, of which $66 000,000 were supplied 
by importations of the yellow | metal. Total re- 
serves passed the three billion mark in mid- 
December, but showed a smaller increase than 

old alone. The ratio of total reserves to net 

eposit and note liabilities rapidly mounted from 
45.4 cent to 73.1 per cent on December 7, 
and closed the year at 71.1 per cent. The position 
of the New York reserve bank was particularly 
strong. Inter-reserve bank counts were 
smaller than in 1920, but the maintenance of the 
minimum | reserve by some of the southern 
and western banks was conditioned on assistance 
from other reserve banks during most of the year. 
The aggregate of these inter-bank re-discounts 
fluctuated widely, from about $100 000,000 at 
the beginning of the year to $12,000, 000 in March 
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and $71,000,000 in September, but they disappeared 
from the accounts in the latter half of December. 

National banks showed similar but less striking 
changes. Between the end of 1920 and Sept. 6, 
1921, loans and discounts declined over 9 per 
cent to $10,977,614,000. Re-financing of loans 
as indicated by borrowings in the form of bills 
payable and re-discounts declined from $2,342,000,- 
000 or nearly one-fifth of loans and discounts 
to $1,256,000,000 or about one-ninth. Total 
assets declined $2,350,000,000 to a little more 
than $19,000,000,000. Total deposits declined 
from $16,277,000 to $14,560,000,000, while 
demand a fell off $1,150,000,000 to $8,352,- 
000,000. erve balances declined $155,000,000 
to $1,030,000,000, but cash holdings alone fell off 
$137,000,000 to $358,000,000. Acceptances out- 
standing continued their decline, falling from 
$375,000,000 to $218,000, 000. 

If regard be had to banks outside reserve cities, 
the picture is not a little different. Loans and dis- 
counts there declined $335,000,000, or about 6 
per éent, to a total of $5,096,000,000. Borrowings 
were reduced about $63,000,000 to an aggregate 
of $595,000,000, but were still nearly 12 per cent 
of loans and discounts. Total assets declined from 
$9,720,000,000 to $9,155,000,000, or $565,000,000. 
d deposits declined $467,000,000 to a total 
of $3,768,000,000. Lawful reserve declined from 

421,000,000 to $368,000,000, and actual cash 
holdings were reduced nearly one-fourth to $206,- 
000,000. Altogether these figures support the 
view that the problem of “frozen loans” has been 
most pressing in the agricultural districts. 

Member banks in leading cities reduced their 
holdings of war paper by more than 40 per cent 
to $512,500,000 during the year. Loans on se- 
curity collateral increased slightly to $3,165,000,- 
000, and all other loans declined from $9,224,000,- 
000 to $7,542,000,000, or 18 per cent. Owing to 
increases in security investments, however, total 
loans and investments decreased only 11 per cent 
to $14,780,000,000. Borrowings at Federal re- 
serve banks declined to $698,000,000, or one- 
third of the indebtedness at the beginning of the 
year; at that figure only 4.7 per cent of loans and 
Investments were being re-financed in this man- 
ner, as compared with 12.5 per cent a year before. 
Net demand deposits declined 7 per cent to $10,- 
174,000,000, and reserve balances declined in the 
same proportion. 

American enterprise in the year evinced less 
interest in the development of foreign banking. 
Although one new international acceptance in- 
stitution was organized, the $100,000,000 Edge 
Act corporation which was undertaken in 1920 
failed of consummation. Uncertain monetary 
and exchange conditions abroad resulted in the 
withdrawal of some fourteen branches or agencies 
of American banks in foreign countnes. More- 
over, domestic institutions organized to deal in 
foreign credit instruments in sev cases di 
solved or to a large extent withdrew from the 
foreign field. Bank credit previously extended on 
jan Vibrate paper was curtailed, and difficulty in 
collecting bills, particularly in some Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, resulted in serious embarrassment 
to trade. The attitude of domestic banks toward 
foreign credits, coupled with the easier credit 
terms offered by foreign shippers, seems to have 
permitted foreign trading countries to make some 
recovery of their relative position in world trade. 
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Money Rates. Federal reserve bank rates 
held steady at 7 per cent until May, when ac- 
cumulating reserves in the Boston and New York 
banks initiated a series of reductions which left 
rates at 4}4 per cent and 5 per cent at the end of the 
year, though rates at Western banks were well 
maintained until their indebtedness to other re- 
serve banks had been reduced to moderate 
amounts. In the open market in New York prime 
commercial paper opened the year at 8 per cent 
and thereafter oeadually declined to 7 per cent 
at the end of April, and to 6 per cent at the end of 
July. The rate fell definitely below 6 per cent 
in October and closed the year at 5 per cent. 
Eligible 90-day bank acceptances sold at 6*/, per 
cent in the first week of the year and then fell 
with some regularity to 44 per cent at the close. 
The rate did not touch 6 per cent in the second half 
year, and prime bills and good commercial paper 
were alike relatively scarce. Early in the year, 
there appeared a relative shortage of demand for 
funds from satisfactory credit risks; the estimated 
volume of commercial paper outstanding continued 
to decline and showed at the end of November ita 
first increase in over a year. Call loans on securi- 
ties ranged from 6 per cent to 8 per cent in Jan- 
uary, reached 9 per cent early in Feb and 
thereafter sagged irregularly until the rate touched 
4 per cent on several days in the closing weeks of 
the year. Time loans on securities ranged from 
7% per cent down to 5 per cent. 

ForeiGN ExcHaNnage. The varying influence 
of economic and political factors favored the 
development of heavy speculation on the foreign 
exehange markets, which exhibited noteworthy 
fluctuations during the year. Reparations, in- 
debtedness of the Allied nations to the United 
States government, and the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments all played 8 


part in market movements. To these factors 
are to be added declining foreign trade, industrial 
disturbances, unbalanced budgets, and paper 


money financing, as well as the continuance of an 
excess of imports, balanced only in part by gold 
shipments and security flotations. An export 
trade balance of the United States amounting to 
nearly $2,000,000,000 was offset in part by gold 
imports of $667,000,000 and new foreign loans of 
approximately $550,000,000. After careful re 
vision of its estimates of unfunded foreign trade 
balance the Federal Reserve Board sets the amount 
at ‘$3,000,000,000 upward,” of which at least 
waa at appears to have been created during 
From about $3.54 at the opening of the year 
sterling cables rose rapidly during Jan and 
then crept past the $4.00 mark in mes 
after the rate sagged, apparently under the in- 
fluence of the British coal strike and the payment 
of German reparations in do pure with 
sterling. After touching $3.56 in July and early 
August, the market rose consistently throughout 
the remainder of the year to about $4.21)/, at 
which it closed. This sustained strength during 
the final third of the year was the more remarkable 
since it is the season in which export bills in the 
New York market ordinarily depress the price of 
sterling, and reflected some improvement in the 
general international situation as well as further 
price declines in Great Britain. 
Although the course of French francs was if 
general similar to that of sterling, they exhibited 
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rather more frequent fluctuations and did not 
maintain their gains so well. From around 5.80 
cents cables advanced irregularly to the year’s 
high of 8.82 cents in May, fell below 7 cents in 
September and again near the end of November, 
and closed the year at 8.13. Lire rose from about 
3.40 cents to 5.72 in May, then irregularly 
below 4 cents in September and October, and 
closed the year at 4.39, or a net gain of one cent 
in the year. 

German marks opened the year at about 1!/; 
cents, and touched the high point of 1.8 in Jan- 
uary and again in May. Thereafter marks de- 
clined almost continuously under the pressure of 
selling occasioned by efforts to accumulate funds 
for reparations payments and influenced by a re- 
sankey a heavy paper inflation. The year’s 
low of about 1/3 cent was touched in November, 
from which the quotation rose to above }% cent 
toward the end of the year. 

The Argentine quotation showed little net 
change from its opening at 3334 cents, but rose 
somewhat in the first quarter only to fall in July 
to slightly more than 28 cents. Canadian dollars 
showed an almost constant tendency to improve 
and closed the year around 95 with a net gain o 
practically ten cents. 

_ Gold movements of 1921 resulted in the largest net 
imports ever recorded in one year, viz., $667,387,- 
000. Exports were extremely small, totali 
less than $24,000,000. Imports from the Uni 
Kingdom aggregated $202,000,000, and represent 
in large part South African gold. Purchases of 
this gold on the London market were almost 
entirely for account of the United States. France 
contributed $190,700,000 to our gold holdings; 
most of this amount was directly or indirectly gold 
of Russian origin. Imports from Sweden amount- 
ing to $66,350,000 were also largely derived from 
Russia; exports of $2,600,000 to that country 
probably represented Russian gold returned for 
want of the official mint stamp of a friendly govern- 
ment, which is required by the United States assay 
office. Together these three countries furnished 
net imports of $456,500,000, or more than two- 
thirds of the total. Other import sources of 
supply were Canada with $34,000,000 net; British 
India, with $31,000,000, aside from considerable 
tities reaching this country via London, 
rmany, and the Netherlands, with $20,000,000 
each; China with $18,000,000; Australia, $14,000,- 
000; and Colombia, $12,000,000. 

There was a net importation of silver amounting 
to $12,000,000, as compared with a net rtation 
of $25,000,000 in 1920. About two-thirds of the 
imports were from Mexico. The United States 


mint has continued to absorb the domestic output $203 


of silver under the purchase provisions of the 
Pittman Act. 

Security issues in American markets, as compiled 
by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
aggregated $4,231,000,000 in 1921 as compared 
with $4,010,000,000 in 1921. Excluding refunding 
issues, new capital flotations were $3,575,000,000, 
or about $60,000,000 less than in 1920. New 
corporate issues amounted to $1,822,000,000, or 
about two-thirds the amount issued in 1920. 
Issues of railroad and other public utility securities 
increased considerably in amount, but industrial 
issues declined more than one-half. The altered 
character of the market for corporate securities 

year as compared with that of 1920 is indicated 
Y-B—21—8 
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by the reduced amount of stock financing. In 
1921 this amounted to $268,000,000, or one- 
seventh of the total; in 1920 new stock issues 
reported were $1,035,000,000, or more than one- 
third of te corporate flotations. 

Issyes of new domestic municipal bonds were 
never before so lars2. These ney $1,194,- 
000,000, or three-f urths greater in 1920. 

of new forei n government and municipal 
securities in this mirket aggregated $436,000,000, 
as compared with $253,000,000 in 1920. Other 
estimates show a total of $550,000,000 of forei 
securities, including corporate as well as public 


ancing. 
New and refunding issues of 1921 are classified 
by source in the following table, amounts being 


stated in thousands of dollars: 
New Refunding Total 
Corporation............ $1,821,919 $597,903 $2.419,822 
Stocks. ............. ‘ (268,442) (9,733) (278,175) 
Bonds and notes...... (1,553,477) (588,170) (2,141,647) 
Federal Farm Loan..... 121,940 ...... 121,940 
Domestic Municipal.... 1,194,441 8,590 1,203,032 
Foreign............... 436,526 0,000 486,526 
Government......... ier sea; (50,000) al aes, 
Municipal........... 101,256) _...... 101,256) 
Grand Total........... $3,574,827 $656,493 $4,231,320 


Dividends on industrial shares as reported for 
1921 aggregated $541,000,000 as compared with 
$602,000,000 in 1920. Steam railroad and traction 
dividends declined $10,000,000 to $374,000,000 in 

Business Fattures. Ultimate business liqui- 
dation in the form of failure gave striking evidence 
last year of the scope and intensity of the readjust- 
ment following the t-armistice boom. his 
movement was merely a continuation of that 
begun in 1920, although the number of failures 
declined somewhat during the first five months 
of the year. After May, however, the increase in 
monthly failures was ost unbroken, and the 
total reached 2380 in December. The year’s total 
of 19,982 failures is more than double that of 1920 


and is the hest on record, being 5 per cent 
greater than the previous high record set in 1915. 

te liabilities were $750,000,000, thus 
exceeding by 76 cent the high record estab- 
lished in 1920 and practically doubling the figures 
for 1893, 1907, and 1914. It appears, furthermore, 
that an unusual number of virtual failures not 


here recorded were settled by private compositions 
or were carried along by creditors’ committees. 
Among geographical sections the South appears 
to have suffered most. Failures there were 6167 
nearly a third of the total, and liabilities exceeded 
,000,000, or more than those reported from 
any other section. 

e total of failures was also greater than 
ever before recorded, and the number of bank 
suspensions has been exceeded but once in the 
preceding forty years. In the first eleven months 
of 1920 there were 320 bank suspensions involving 
liabilities in excess of $162,000,000, and over 700 
failures of industrial or commercial concerns 
each having liabilities in excess of $100,000. 
Altogether, these large failures (including those 
among banks) accounted for 6 per cent of the 
number and 60 per cent of the liabilities reported 
to Bradstreets during the eleven months. 

Over against this sombre picture should be set 
certain considerations bearing on the relative 
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severity of the crisis. The number of business 
houses has greatly increased in the past few years, 
and despite the weakness of new concerns, the 
proportion aap St per cent) was less than in 
1915. Average liabilities were considerably less 
than in 1920, and the ratio of assets to liabilities 
was relatively large, having been exceeded in but 
four recorded years. Above all, despite the large 
number of bank failures, there was nothing like a 
banking panic. The Federal Reserve System has 
amply justified itself, although it did not—and 
could not—prevent widespread liquidation from 
following in the wake of such abnormal business 
stimulation as characterized the boom period. 

GOVERNMENT Finances. During the fiscal 
yest ending June 30, 1921, ordinary receipts of the 

nited States government ted $5,625,000- 
000, out of which were defrayed expenditures of 
$5,538,000,000, including $422,000,000 applied 
to reduction of the principal of the public debt. 
For the fiscal year 1922, receipts are estimated at 
$3,968,000,000, ordin expenditures at $3,605,- 
000,000, and public debt expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts at $388,000,000. A 
deficit of about $25,000,000 is thus to be expec 
on the current fiscal year’s operations. 

On the calendar year basis, ordinary receipts 
during 1921 aggregated $4,971,877,000, of which 
$2,817,258,000 represented collections of income 
and poe taxes imposed in the main upon income 
of the calendar year 1920. Total expenditures 
chargeable upon these receipts were $5,058,013,- 
000, including $612,193,000 devoted to reduction 
of the public debt. The net deficit on the calendar 
year’s operations was thus about $86,000,000. 

The following table classifies receipts and ex- 
penditures by six months’ iods from July 1, 
1920, to Dec. 31, 1921, and gives for compari- 
cy nce estimates for the fiscal year ending June 

, 1922. 
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for some $700,000,000 of Victory notes and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. The total reduction 
in the maturity value of short-term debt accom- 
plished during the year was $456,000,000; but 
the reduction of debt maturing before June 30, 
1923, was $1,133,000,000. The interest-bearing 
debt as a whole declined from $23,749,540,000 to 
$23, 188,800,000. The classification of the debt 
and the amounts outstanding at the beginning and 
end of the calendar year are indicated in the 
table on page 227. 

Stocks AND Bonps. Shares sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange numbered approximately 
171,000,000 as compared with 223, 000,000 in 1920. 
Monthly sales were lower than in 1920 except in 
May and June. Maximum monthly sales were 
recorded in June (18,000,000 shares); minimum in 
July (9,000,000 shares). There were only 13 

illion share days, fewer than in any year since 
1914. There were 83 such days in 1920. 
price of Stock Exchange seats ranged between 
$79,000 and $100,000. e high price of the year 
had been exceeded only in 1919 and 1920. The 
par value of bonds sold on the exchange 
gated $3,517,000,000, or more than one tony ee 
than in 1920. United States obligations made up 
70 per cent of the total as against 80 per cent in 
1920. Monthly sales of all bonds ranged from 
$225,000,000 in Feb to $418,000,000 in 
December, and from July to November ruled 


berger than in 1920. 

ice movements on the Stock Exchange in the 
main reflected the course of the business cycle as 
judged by the professional element, rather than 


Estimates 
July 1,1920,to Jan. 1,1921,to July 1,1921,to FPiscalyear fiscal year 
Ordinary receipts Dec. $1, 1920 June 30, 1921 ec. $1, 1921 1980-21 1921-22 
(thousands of dollars) 

OMDB iieeeap cals be eG SK EAR eae 4 $ 150,097 $ 158,467 $ 147,008 $ 308,564 $ 275,000 
Income and Profits Tax.............00 ese eeeeee 1,628,204 1,577,842 1,239,416 3,206,046 2,110,000 
Other internal revenue............. 0.00 e cece eee 770, 620,317 688,746 1,390,381 1,104,500 
Miscellaneous revenue............ 0.00 cece eee 419,154 300,788 239,293 719,942 478,954 

TD OtA lids ose ach eh ate Kee eae ees $2,967,519 $2,657,414 $2,314,463 $5,624,933 $3,968,454 

Expenditures, ordinary 
Legislative and executive offices.................. $1,956,425 $2,069,679 $1,329,668 $4,026,105  ........ 
Purchase of foreign obligations................... 57,202 16,695  ........ 73,897 ........ 
Purchase of Farm Loan bonds................... 15,968 813  ........ 16,781 = ........ 
Tite rent seis iieu oe Sieh ealeaeg we ee eRe Reb Mee 478,419 520,726 508,239 4G kan enia 

Total Ordinaty 5: icich Si wn cane Vee eas $2,508,014 $2,607,913 $1,837,907 $5,115,928 $3,604.980 

Public debt expenditures chargeable against ordinary 

recet 

Sinking fund........... Fes ata e wean eta: ite Ravar anid $ 20,390 $ 240,710 $ 228,047 S$ 261,100 $ 272,442 
nd purchases from foreign repayments.......... 40,030 33,900 16,147 73,939 30,500 
Bond redemptions—estate tax................... 8,685 17,664 12,317 26,349 25,000 
Retirements from reserve bank franchise tax....... ..... 60,725 2,619 60,725 60,000 
Miscellaneous retirements................-.-00% 135 33 22. 168_........... 
Total public debt. ..... 2.0... 20... cee eee eee $ 69,240 $ 353,041 $ 259,152 $ 422,281 $ 387,942 
Gratid Totals sci cnds ska deaoi eee etn e chan $2,577,254 $2,960,954 $2,007,059 $5,538,209 $3,992,922 


On Jan. 1, 1921, the maturity value of the 
short-term debt amounted to $7,521,000,000, of 
which $4,226,000,000 were Victory notes re- 
deemable in 1922 and payable May 20, 1923. 
During the year the task of refunding this short- 
term debt was definitely undertaken. In June an 


by the public, which was in the market to any 
at extent d the year. Unsatisf: 
usiness conditions led to dividend cutting, and 
stocks weakened throughout the first quarter. The 
announcement of wage readjustments in the steel 
and railroad industries, as well as agreement on the 


FINLAND 227 FINLAND 
Jan. 1, 1921 Dec. $1, 1921 

Prewar Debt (including Postal Savings)... 2.0... 0... ccc cee cece cece eee eee eneccnes $ 883,622,190 883,784,0 

Labere yy OWI og oes ok cca hie cdnre Gon Bate ie eM AOR ESS She ei eas 15,286,107,813 15,207 ,389,400 
ViCtORy EN OUCG oso oc Ss eae Se is Bg heeded Oe Sc cota Se RR ae Sede hee e Be des 4,225,970,755 ,548,289, 

OG ele ho COL SSd Sree hon wets dat el eee ana wine Mae tame Yetta bike ees 701,897,700 
COPA Oa 5553 ies Be ainda Geb e US ac eae OO nde Clee SO we a 2,502,885,450 2,195,595,000 
War Savings Securities (net cash receipts)... 0.00.00... ce ccc eee teen ee eeeas 760,953,781 651,844,374 
Total interest-bearing debt... 10... ccc ce eee ence nese eee esaaees $23,749,539,989 $23,188,800,024 
Debt on which interest has ceased... 0... cc cc ccc cece cece eee e eens 441, 11,867,140 
Non-interest-bearing debt (circulating notes) las ep diaesaap Sites gh Seer esl eettuaa Ge ETD as evens cavncan acavk hie 225,242,689 238,317,187 
TOtal @roes GOD sj ieak dined oes Key ae Maa as bd aS ka benwee ow ee weeded $23,982,224,168 $23,438,984,351 


question of German reparations, worked an im- 
vement in financial sentiment, and the year’s 
Figh price of 73.13 for 50 railroad and industrial 
shares (as reported by the Annalist) was reached 
in May. The course of prices in the two grou 
was, however, quite dissimilar. Twenty-five rails 
reached a low price of 47.50 in June, after a con- 
tinuance of disappointing earnings and of dividend 
reductions. Thereafter relative improvement in 
the railroad situation gave rails a somewhat 
stronger position than industrials, and there 
resulted a fairly steady climb toward the year’s 
high price of 56.54, attained in November. In- 
dustrials reached their low of 66.24 in August, and 
although business conditions then gave some 
indication of approaching stabilization, dividend 
prospects were by no means bright. The im- 
provement in the general political and economic 
situation afforded basis for the rise which occurred 
during the last four months, but industrials closed 
the year at prices substantially below those of May. 
Two potent factors affected the market for 
bonds, which was particularly strong during the 
latter part of the year. The first of these factors 
was the general business situation, which inclined 
investors away from stocks and toward bonds; 
the second was the decline in money rates, which 
tends to be automatically reflected in bond prices. 
Moreover, easy money rates induced a considerable 
amount of speculation in bonds. Starting the year 
at about 69, the average price of 40 bonds slowly 
receded to a low point of 67.56 in June. From 
about that time on, falling money rates and con- 
tinued demand for investment securities brought 
prices gradually upward to the year’s high of 
76.31, reached at the end of November. December 
prices were only fractionally lower. a 
FINLAND. An independent republic since 
Dec. 9, 1917, formerly a grand duchy of the 
Russian empire, situated in the northwestern part 
of Europe on the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. 
Capital, Helsingfors. 
AREA AND PoPULATION. Area in 1915, esti- 
mated at 125,689 square miles, but after recent 
accessions of territory, placed at 144,249 square 
miles. Population (1918), 3,331,814. The urban 
population in that. year was 522,608, and the sex 
istribution was: Males, 1,646,227 ; and fe- 
males, 1,685,587. The Finnish-speaking in 1915 
numbered 2,565,742; and the Swedish-speaking, 
344,366. The great majority of the population are 
Lutherans, 3,283,035 at the end of 1917. In 1919 
Helsingfors along with Sveaboar had a population 
of 187,544, but other estimates placed it at over 
200,000. Other large cities: Abo, 56,168; Tammer- 
fors, 46,353; Viborg, 29,753; Vasa, 24,776; Vlea- 
borg, 21,940. The movement of population in 
1918 was as follows: Births, 79,494; deaths, 95,102; 
marriages, 15,008. This, however, was @ year of 
warfare, and in 1916-17 the excess of births over 


deaths was 25,076 and 22,183, respectively. From 
1893 to 1918 the emigrants from Finland numbered 
267,755, most of them coming to the United States. 
Epucation. No later figures were available for 
education than those given in the astoae 4 
YeEar Boox for the school year 1919-20. Ea 
parish has at least one elementary school. For 
secondary education there are lyceums, middle 
schools, etc., and for higher education there is the 
university at Helsingfors, and a Swedish univer- 
sity opened at Abo in 1919. 

_ PRODUCTION. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion, although only 8.5 per cent of the surface is 
cultivated. Among the chief crops are rye, 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes, and wheat. One of the 
chief resources of the country is the state forest 
production. In 1921 the timber waa estimated at 
13,213,874,240 cubic feet, comprising about 
307 000,000 trees of which 70 per cent were pine. 

CONoMIC CoNDITIONS. Precise for the 
cost of living in Finland in 1921 were not available 
but the fol owing information from the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce indicates conditions down to the inni 
of that year. In 1921 the prices of foodstuffs an 
certain other necessary articles had increased over 
1913 at rates varying from 423.1 per cent to 
1668.9 per cent, the lower increase being shown by 
fish and potatoes, and the higher by grain, meat, 
and dairy products. The index of prices 
as reckoned from a normal basis of 100 in July, 

1914, stood in December, 1920, at 1103.2 per cent. 
It was not till the early months of 1921 that the 
lower prices common in other countries extended 
to Finland. 

ComMERCE. The following tables from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the com- 
merce for five years, and the value of the chief 
one and imports in Finnish marks for 1919 and 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Imports... . .962,814 1,231,930 504,612 2,509,900 3,620,400 


Exports.....510,580 444,859 226,843 880,400 2,906,600 
Imports 1919 1920 
Cereals. ............. ce ee eee 543,205,512 229, 
Coffee, tea, sugar, etc........ .363,516,224 522 438,400 
OSG is ak 20-5 oes de RRS 215,312,686 ,333, 
Leather... ...........0c cc eens 110,839,487 121,895,224 
Oils and fats................. 202,995,125 196,983, 122 
Machinery.................. 178,872,220 287 ,623,377 
Metalsi. 66654 keen een ee 161,575,484 529,764,108 
Spinning materials........... 110,310,513 314,419,643 
Exports 1919 1920 
OTs «| ov 1 ae ee 554,446,581 1,633,350,200 
Pulp and paper.............. 217,831,935 1,080,664;095 
OFSCR br 4 gis we ee ee Seco es 2,320,200 1,545,275 
BAU Coke waa eee Oe es 14,287,196 70,370,899 
Hides and leather............ 22,437,612 ......... 
Gums and resins............. 4,545, 6,534,577 
ES oedema ieee oh eR oinaie ai 2,603,181 ......... 
Matches.............0-e508; 2,407,805 = ......... 
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Finance. The state budget of Finland for 
1921, submitted to the Finnish Diet on Oct. 30, 
1920, for ita approval, was finally passed on 

arch 12, 1921, with the ordinary revenues 
estimated at 2,154,855,650 marks ($53,871,391) 
and extraordinary revenues at 76,291 ,000 marks 
($1,907,275), or a total 2 2,231, "146,650 marks 
($55,778, 666), while the expendit 
were placed at 1,808,631 "305 marks ($45,215,783) 
and extrao itures at 430,473, 100 
marks ($10,761 ed or a total of 2,239, 104, 405 
marks ($55, 977 Thus there was a deficit of 
7,957,555 ls ($198,944), which the Diet 
decided to make up from the state capital funds, 
amounting to about 120,000,000 marks. 

In the Finnish budget for 1922, in which the 
revenue was estimated at 2,065, 660, 000 Finnish 
marks and the expenditures at 1 885,340,000 

marks, 31 cent of the revenue was due to 
taxes, of Ww ich direct taxes constituted 30 per 
cent. Other items of revenue were: From forestry, 
123,700,000 marks; from the state railways, 
440, 000, 
555, 000, 000 marks; and from export duties and 
export ‘taxes, 25,000,000 marks and 12,000,000 
marks, respectively. "From the alcohol monopoly 
& revenue nora 43,700,000 marks was expected, 
the revenue derived from the new excise on matches 
was calculated to yield about 25,000,000 Finnish 
marks. Of the expense items, the largest amount, 
512,000,000 marks, was for the Ministry of Traffic. 
The Ministry of War was allotted the sum of 
283,000,000 marks; 245,000,000 marks were set 
aside for general expenses. Some 237,000,000 
marks were to be used for the state whee ‘and 
172,000,000 marks were given for ecclesiastical 
and educational purposes. Military expenses 
amounted to approximately 15 per een of the 
total, while cultural expenses were allotted only 
9 per cent. Simultaneously with the budget, the 
government made out a new customs tariff the 
main object of which was to protect native in- 
dustries. 

CosoronicaTions. On Jan. 1, 1921, the railway 

oe was 2685, all of which belonged to the 
with the exception of 186 miles. The 
si t marine on that date was 5358 vessels 
of 619,790 tons. 

DEFENSE. The military system is based on the 
law of January, 1919, as modified in July, 1920, 
and comprises an army of three divisions with an 
independent brigade of ie of all arms and a 
brigade of cavalry. Bosi des thie standing army 
there is a reserve of Pee bodied men between 
seventeen and forty-five years of age and also a 
civil eafety corps. The strength of the volunteer 
army was placed at about 105,000; the civil 
safety corps, 100,000; and the regular army, 36,000. 
See NavaL PROGRESS. 

GovERNMENT. After the declaration of in- 
dependence by the Finland house of representa- 
tives, Dec. 6, 1917, the new state was recognized 
by most of the Powers. According to the con- 
stitution the executive power is vested in the 
president elected for six years by popular vote 
and in a cabinet of 12 ministers; aad the legisla- 
tive power in a house of representatives elected 
by universal male and female suffrage of all 
persons who have reached their twenty-fourth 
year. Every person qualified to vote is eligible 

to the house of representatives. President at 
the beginning of 1921, K. J. Stahlberg. Ministry 
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ures Social Affairs, Vilkku Joukahainen; 


000 marks; from import duties, about R 
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ge pee 1921: Prime Minister, Dr. 
ig pee oreign Affairs, Dr. Eino Rudolf 
Woldewer Holsti: Finance, Risto Ryti; Interior, 
Heikki Ritavuori: Justice, Dr. Heimo elminen: 
Education, Niilo Liakka; War, Lieutenant-Colone 
QO. Himilainen ; Communications, Erkki Pullinen; 
Commerce and Industries, Erkki Makkonen; 
Agriculture, 

Kyésti Kallio; Minister without Portfolio, Juho 
Niukkanen. 

History. In eastern Karelia at the was ropotad 
of November a serious up 
This region, chiefly inhabited by Finns, hed 
left under = adininistration by aoe ves 
Finland, signed earlier in the 
denied all complicity with the 


cember 7 


all Karelian i 3; the 
itary, and moral su of 
the rebels; and the espaleon oom a euppor all 


clared that Finland’s a just received to 
submit the question to the League of Nations 


was unfriendly to the Rosin vernment. 


and Toward the close of the year ee of a 
e Karelian 


large force of Soviet troops against th 

insurgents was reported. Meanwhile, the Finnish 
element in the region = set up an "independent 
government. LaTvI 

FIRE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 

FIRE PROTECTION. There was little of 

encouragement to be noted in connection with 
the fire situation in the United States and Canada 
during the year 1921. There were no important 
conflagrations but a vast total of distributed losses 
due to defective building. Carelessness and in- 
adequate protection, not to mention the ever 
present moral Under various conditions 
of housing, high cost of building, increased taxes, 
etc., comparatively little coul be done to im 
prove the situation altho insurance and 
department officials throughout the county were 
zealous in their efforts and there were no retro- 
grade steps 

Auenican Fire Losses In 1921. The fire 
loss record of the United States for the year 1921 
was exceeded only in 1906, the year of 

t San Francisco co tion. The year's 
oeses by fires in the United States and Canada 
as compiled from the daily records of The Journal 
of Commerce (New York) reached a total of 
$332,654,950. An amount greater even than the 
1920 total of $330,853 925, when higher valuations 
on property of all kinds acted to increase the total. 
There was no great conflagration in 1921 and the 
fact that the fire losses came from all sections 
of the country and serve to build up the vast 
total mentioned was a particularly gerious matter. 

urthermore, study of the statistics re 

that the fires of 1921, which, in each instance, 
resulted in an estimated property loss of $1000 
or over, were greater in number than in 1920 by 
over 10 per cent. In 1921 there were 3855 fires 
reported where the loss reached or exceeded 
$10,000 as compared with 3457 such fires in 1920, 
2904 in 1919, and 2943 in 1918. 

Naturally the moral hasard showed its influence 
and the wave of excessive fire losses started in 
September, 1920, when business depression 
became pronounced. This continued in force until 
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the end of the year, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying table of fire losses by months for 
the past three years: 


1919 1980 1981 
January......... $ 20,446,325 § 37,912,750 § 35,319,950 
February........ 891,950 26,631,500 888, 
March.......... 201,900 27,597,700 28,581,100 
April............ 15,484,750 22,108,750 22,178, 
May RAG ea 16,516,300 25,440, 23,056,800 
June............ 475,750 25,743, 29,000,700 
July............ 198,600 25,135,825 33,355,750 
August.......... 24,526,000 _—«17,930, 25,829,000 
September....... ,083, 25,630,050 26,502,400 
October......... 3,358,400  28,331,1 27,955, 
November....... 23,450, 28,093,350 26,178,600 
Se ee 27,366,500 41,197,600 28,907,550 
Year........ $269,000,775 $330,853,925 $332,654,050 
The 1921 fire losses brought the total fire waste 


of the United States and Canada during the 
forty-three years (1879-1921) during which 
statistics were maintained, to the remarkable 
sum of $7,695,475,695, or an average of $178,- 
964,551. These losses, must be considered as 
based upon steadily increasing property values 
exposed to fire hazards and the ever-changin 
burning ratio. The fire logses of $164,347, 
in 1901 to take a single instance resulted in as 
high a puvome tte to the te value of all 
property in t year as the 654,950 loss 
of 1921 is to the valuations of that year. The 
accompanying table gives the fire loss record by 
years since 1879: 
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day upon unsafe specifications. Defective chim- 
neys and flues were responsible for greater losses 
by burning in residences than any other factor 
excepting exposure, which must be considered 
an effect and not a cause of fire. In one typical 
ear it was found that 12.4 per cent of all dwelli 
ouse fire damage was chargeable to defective 
chimneys and flues, and this figure represented 
66.6 per cent of all the losses in all occupancies 
from this cause. In rural communities where 
fire protection is scant or entirely lacking, so 
that a fire once started becomes serious, this 
hazard is a very important matter. 

The summary by States of the dwelling house 
losses resulting from defective chimneys and 
flues during the past six years from 1915 to 1920, 
as compiled by the actuarial bureau of the Na- 
of Fire Underwriters is as follows: 


tional 

Alabama........$1,302,432 Nebraska........ $762,208 
ATINODR. i... «20 100,967 Nevada......... 44,4 
Arkansas. . . . 1,116,637 N. Hampshire.... 920,018 
California....... 2,733,742 New Jersey...... 2,471,250 
Colorado........ 521,824 New Mexico...... 219,685 
Connecticut...... 1,195,969 New York....... 6,060,168 
Delaware........ 109,360 N. Carolina...... 883,391 
D. of Columbia. . 26,875 N. Dakota....... 547,845 
Florida......... 674,765 Ohio............ 2,963,035 
Georgia......... 1,448,420 Oklahoma....... 1,023,283 
Idaho....... .. 603,465 Oregon.......... 706,902 
Illinois. ... 5,068,273 Pennsylvania..... 4,032,504 
Indiana......... 2,349,535 Rhode Island..... 487,578 
Iowa...... . 1,836,654 8. Carolina....... 636, 
Kansas.......... 1,322,097 S. Dakota........ 498,913 
Kentucky....... 1,587,917 Tennessee........ 2,194,442 
Louisiana........ 867,846 Texas........... 2,332,384 
ERI eo meccy: ele eOOk GME Kacalcecee. 284,962 
Maryland....... 953,107 Vermont......... 524, 
Massachusetts... 3,074,860 Virginia......... 1,103,631 
Michigan........ 3,268,954 Washington.. 1,744,801 
Minnesota....... 1,603,582 W. Virginia...... 648, 
Mississippi....... 1,110,394 Wisconsin........ 1,718,562 
Missouri........ 3,062,646 Wyoming........ 40,468 
Montana........ 649,002 


py) 


upon uninsured property 


Total for United States 


... 871,037,084 


Plus 25 per cent for unreported losses and those 


1921. .. .8332,654,950 1899......... $ 136,773,200 
1920. _. B30,853,925 1898......... 19,650, 
1919 .. 269,000,775 1897......... 110,319,650 
1918 . 817,014,385 1896......... 115,655,500 
te Ee 267,273,140 1895......... 129,835,700 
1916 ... 231,442,995 1894......... 246, 
1915 . 182,836,200 1893......... 156,445,875 
Oe 235,591,350 1892......... 151,516,000 
ot SRE .. 224,728,350 1891......... 143,764, 
Ob. Ieee 225,320,900 1890......... 106,893, 
1911.. . 234,337,250 1889,........ 123,046,800 
1910. . 234,470,650 1888......... 110,885,600 
1909. . 203,649,200 1887......... 120,283,000 
, BAS . 238,562,250 (1886......... 104,924,700 
1907.. .. 215,671,250 1885......... 102,818,700 
ae . 459,710,000 1884......... 110,108,600 
1905. . .. 175,193,800 1883......... 110,149,000 
1904. . . 252,554,050 1882......... 505, 
i wsraauiat 156,195.700 1881......... 81,280,000 
SR ee 149,260,850 1880......... 74,643,400 
EE 5d ee de 164,347,450 1879......... 77,703,700 
1900... . 163,362,250 

Total for 43 years... 12.0... ccc eee nees $7,695,475,695 


Fires Dvr To DeEFEcTIVE CHIMNEYS AND 
Frurs. The actuarial bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters compiled data re- 
prune from defective chimneys and flues 
in dwelling houses during the past six years, 1915 
to 1920. ese statistics showed a total loss on 
insured 0 aN ond of $71,037,084, and it was 
estima that the additional losses unreported 
or upon uninsured property would probably 
amount to at least 25 per cent more, making a 
total of $88,706,355 for the entire United States. 
It was stated that probably no single fire hazard 
affected the home and family more closely than 
the defective chimney and flue, yet hundreds of 
thousands of such chimneys and flues were in 
existence and new ones were being built every 


STaTistics oF Fires. The Committee on 
Statistics and Origin of Fires of the National 
Board of Underwriters presented its annual 
report on May 26, 1921. m this report there 
have been abstracted as usual statistics of fires in 
the larger American cities for 1920. Attention 
in particular may be directed to the per capita 
losses which for 1920 amounted to the high 
figure of $91.31 for Sheboygan, Wis. with 
Galveston, Texas, second with $50.19, the average 
for the entire United States being $4.73 per capita. 
The report calls attention to the fact already 
noted in the YEaR Book for 1920 that the inflated 
value of merchandise and materials was of course 
in a measure responsible for the vast total loss 
while the readjustment of business to existing 
condition doubtless was accompanied by incen- 
diary fires. However, the annual loss in the 
United States was excessive as shown by statistics 
compiled for the a period 1915-20, during 
which time Cedar pids, Iowa, showed the 
largest average per capita of loss of $12.72, with 
Norfolk, Va., second with $10.73, the per capita 
fire loss for the United States for the same period 
averaging $2.71. 
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COMPARATIVE FIRE LOSSES 


Population Total loss Per capita 


Livan 36 t 79,440,658 

1917—Whole country . 103,635,606 * 250,753,640 
27 cities...... 36,557,011 89,483,398 
1918—Whole country . 105,253,300 * 290,959,885 
328 cities...... 38,079,781 ¢t 95,365,412 
1919—Whole country . 106,871,294 * 249,179,275 
326 cities...... 39,898,869 + 103,028,235 
1920— Whole country . 105,683,108 * 303,482,351 
370 cities...... 39,636,748 { 151,120,951 


Sa a ee 
* Estimated from Records of the Journal of Commerce. 


{ Actual figures reported. 


AMERICAN CITIES IN WHICH LOSS BY FIRE 


EXCEEDED $5.00 PER CAPITA 


1920 
Sheboygan, Wis... ..$91.31 Columbus, O....... $7 
Galveston, Tex..... 50.19 Meridian, Miss..... 
Malden, Mass...... 38.39 Nashville, Tenn..... 
* Rock Island, Ill..... 29.77 Concord, N. H 


Ann Arbor, Mich.... 23.32 * Bloomington, Ill... _. 


Little Rock, Ark.... 21.05 t Tulsa, Okla.. 


Sacramento, Cal..... 20.80 Haverhill, Mass..... 


* Sandusky, O........ 20.67 Logansport, Ind.... 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 19.64 *Lima, O........... 
ashua, N. H...... 17.80 * Chelsea, Mass....... 
Cumberland, Md.... 13.63 Fort Worth, Tex.... 

} Houston, Tex....... 13.17 Springfield, Ill...... 
Memphis, Tenn..... 13.13 La Crosse, Wis..... 
Greenville, 8. C.. 12.24 McKeesport, Pa 
Lakewood, O....... 12.22 St. Paul, Minn...... 6 
Dubuque, Ia........ 11.88 Galesburg, Ill....... 
Fort Smith, Ark.... 11.70 Hutchinson, Kan... 6 
Fort Dodge, Ia. .... 10.91 Waterloo, Ia........ 

* Shamokin, Pa....... 10.84 * Williamsport, Pa.... 5 
Columbus, Ga...... 10.74 Warren, O......... 
Medford, Mass..... 10.46 * Indianapolis, Ind... 

t Freano, Cal........ 10.10 * Kansas City, Mo... 5 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 9.96 — Lincoln, Neb....... 

igin, Ill........... 9.53 * Oswego, N.Y....... 
Marion, Ind........ 9.37 Macon, Ga......... 
Muskegon, Mich.... 9.26 Baltimore, Md...... 
Belleville, Ill........ 9.20 St. Louis, Mo....... 

harleston, W. Va 9.18 ra aio Wis...... 
Wil burg, Pa 9. 8 , Wis....... 
Lafayette, Ind...... 8.71 Salem, Mass........ 

* Dallas, Tex....... 8.44 East Liverpool, O 

* Great Falls, Mont... 8.26 Montgomery, Ala... 

okomo, Ind....... 8.25 Jackson, Miss...... 
Petersburg, Va...... 8.14 Newport, R.I...... 

ft Des Moines, Ia..... 7.94 Wichita Falls, Tex. . 
Terre Haute, Ind... 7.81 Fargo, N. D........ 

§ Norfolk, Va....... 7.70 Garfield, N. J....... 
Atlanta, Ga........ 7.68 Beverly, Mass...... 
Lansing, Mich...... 7.63 Pontiac, Mich....... 
New Orleans, La.... 7.51 Bay City, Mich..... 


* These cities in this class in two of the five years, 1915- 


t In this class three of the five years. 
In this class four of the five years. 
In this class five years. 
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Boston Hiaa Pressure Fire Service. During 
the year the High Pressure Fire Service protecting 
a portion of the business section of Boston was 
completed and on December ‘11, in the presence of 
the engineers of the National Board and _ local 
fire underwriters President Davenport and other 
officials of the Boston board, as well as the Mayor 
and fire chiefs from all parts of the State, a final 


‘test was made before the official inspection 


board. The tests took place on Tremont street 
and covered over a section of Boston Common 
over which water was discharged from water 
towers, turret, and other nozzles in the required 
volume. It was found that sufficient pres- 
sure could be secured and maintained to 
extinguish any kind of a fire which might start. 
The tests were highly satisfactory in all respecis 
from every angle. 

NEw Frre Boat ror New York HaAgsor. 
Late in the year the powerful fleet of the New York 
Fire Department fire boats was strengthened b 
the new fire boat John Purroy Mitchel, whic 
was put into commission after a severe test in 
which its great pumping capacity was demon- 
strated. 

FISHER, SypNEY ARTHUR. Canadian cabinet 
minister, died April 9. He was born at Montrea 
Can., June 12, 1850; and educated at McG 
College, Montreal, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Eng. He was elected to the Canadian 

rliament in 1882 and reélected several times, 

ut defeated in 1911. He was minister of agricul- 
ture from 1896 to 1911. 

FISHERIES. See Avasxa; ZooLoey. 

FISHERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. The 
fish-cultural operations in 1921 were conducted in 
33 States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia. 
and the output reached every State and Territory, 
The number of fingerlings handled was 226,589,- 
545, fry aggregated 3,626,262,730, and the fertil- 
ized eggs assigned to State hatcheries or planted 
on the natural spawning grounds of the respective 
species numbered 1,109,637,130. The following 
table gives the total of eggs, fry, and fingerlings of 
each species: 

SUMMARY, BY SPECIES, OF THE OUTPUT OF FISH 

AND FISH EGGS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1921 


Species Total 
EIB os, Fo hil ac ae eke th AO cesar 35.257,070 
Ge a ap RED Bert as Shear sh hats a dita Aust at Boca gy Ades 109,961,580 
Buftalotight 6. chin ae ake eS Chak es 109,952,835 


STATISTICS OF FIRES IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1920, FROM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS 
AND ORIGIN OF FIRES, NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, MAY 26, 1921 


Area 
eg. miles Population alarms 


Uf Se 314.75 5,620,048 16,615 
OO ae 199.37 2,950,000 20,951 
Philadelphia.............. 129°75 1,824,000 98 
on 79.76 994,000 
2) 59 797,000 
OO “Se 61.37 773,000 
Boston... . ee eee 47.81 750,000 
CONN y 5551.5 No ois es ae 83 735,000 
ee eee 365 .37 577,000 
San Francisco........\... 38.87 509,000 
oh 42 507,000 
Milwaukee............... 25.87 462,000 
Washington, D.C......... 69 438,000 
Newark, N. J............. 23.5 415,000 
OS a ae 72 402,000 
New Orleans.............. 196.25 388,000 
EE er 57.92 316,000 


Confined to 

No. of butlding in Total No. of Loss 

fires place of loss fires per 1000 per 
origin po n capita 
14,638 14,371 $18,806,908 2.60 $3 .35 
13,922 13,671 6,948,671 4.72 2.35 
4, 4,826 8,794,411 2.68 4.82 
4,340 ....... 3,683,133 4.37 3.71 
3,254  ..... 3,222,281 4.08 4.04 
3,844 3,617 4,261,554 40.98 5.51 
4, 4,134 3,139,566 5.61 4.19 
2,880 ; 4,078,072 3.92 5.56 
3,035 2,939 1,468,792 5.24 2.55 
3,423 3.392  ....... 6.71 eed 
1671 3 ..... 2,311,823 3.29 4.56 
2,011 1,999 850,585 4.35 1.91 
1,400 1,400 895,794 3.20 2.04 
1687 ..... 1,266,880 4.06 3.05 
1617 ~—..... 1,056,730 4.02 2.63 
1,156 1,103 2,915,295 2.98 7.51 
2,107 2,079 1,397,358 6.70 4.42 
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Species Total 
BURG: owen ect etaier sein ete lee tedes 32,792,275 
Mew e cseie8 8 aly wade Sia isin hate ae ew haes 43,815,000 
Whitetigh 0): isic0rcn wad soe ewes pecan dsiee sss 20,450,000 
CI960 6 os ho Ano Bee ee Ree OE ous 276,310,000 
Silver salmon... 2.0.0.0... 00.0.0. ec ee eaee 7,086,150 
Chinook salmon... .........0. 0.0.00. eee 39,560,765 
eye Bs se Sa ba eeu Ne eaten ee tae Oe ,563,000 
Chum salmon... .......0... 0.00. c cece eee eee 26,436,400 
Steelhead salmon... .........0.....0. 000 ee eae 3,460,725 
Atlantic salmon...........0....0.. 00.0 ee aes 1,387,280 
Landlocked salmon................0.0000008 907,365 
Rainbow trout..........0.0 00.0... cece ee eee 6,839, 
Blac tted trout.-. 24 ccok oss jak ee eas 5,719,400 
Loch Leven trout...........0..... 0.00 cee eee 64, 
TAKE tr bass. oss one oa KOE AE Sw ee he eo 19,595,800 
Brook: routs. cckisuos es ys heel eaae sw eeimes 12,058,845 
GRAVIINE: <6 coc tes wet mrneudecewwtweSeGe saane 1,400,000 
SMC 4 eee eh See Ae ee teeth nes ,600, 
Pike and pickerel.... 0.0.00... ees 540,510 
Fresh-water drum............0. 000 e ee eeees 34, 
CADP lenis 3.05 iso 04k le eh awe Behe 37,303,900 
Large mouth black baas..................... 1,806,955 
Small mouth black bass..................... 358, 
Porsche AOS Sub ud la eee Ma oe ee 108,305 
Warmouth bass................. 000000 eee 1 
Raa hu da Sec eet qadkg Minar shh gh oe a org aan ede peau 30,371,475 
Pike Deron sg. 205. es eae eh eee ES 353,968,515 
Yellow perch... 0.0... 0.0.0. 194,535, 
White DARBs: 666d a2 oie oe na. 3. ors by hk 8s OOO AS 27,170 
Stn BONN. oe thane he ede aa eee 20,184,000 
Sth tated Mednts cia Sd tte Marche Ot tata tM fait AP Hai 384,141,000 
Pollock,.3 chs ke be oc hoe hates ch eh Aw bawes 455,066,000 
Hades cai oar 54 eA Ae eae phisiic aay oud 460,820,000 
Winter flounder....................0...0005 1,768,660,000 
Pole floundets::< 5 055.05 ws aiesenaes eee niet ars 19,410,000 
Miscellaneous fishes......................05. 4,935,165 
POCO zc 2-5 ede ayn rctes EG we wis CRB Manes oS 4,962,489,405 


_ As compared with 1920, there was a general 
increase in production of nearly 200,000,000. 
Species handled in larger numbers were whitefish, 
cisco, alewife, chum salmon, blackspotted trout 
brook trout, carp, pike perch, yellow perch, striped 
bass, and haddock, while the output of catfish, 
buffalofish, shad, various Pacific salmons, lake 
trout, cod, and pollock was less. 

The New England fishing fleet at the ports of 
Boston, Gloucester, and Portland during the 
calendar year 1920 numbered 471 sail, steam, and 
gasoline-screw vessels, ineiading 41 American and 
3 Canadian steam trawlers. ese vessels landed 
at Boston 3342 trips, aggregating 118,558,902 
pounds of fish, valued at $6,136,569; at Gloucester 
2381 trips, aggregating 46,740,296 pounds, valued 
at $1,460,336; and at Portland 1883 trips, aggre- 
gating 12,981,503 pounds, valued at $630,108. 

e totals for the t ports were 7606 trips and 
178,280,701 pounds of fresh and salted fish, havin 
a value to the fishermen of $8,227,013. Com 
with the previous year, there was a decrease of 663 
trips, or 8.01 per cent, in the total number landed 
at Boston, Gloucester, and Portland, and of 
18,200,569 pounds, or 9.26 per cent, in the quantity, 
with an increase of $678,630, or 8.99 per cent, in 
the value of the products landed. The onl 
Important species showing an increase in bot 
quantity and value were halibut, mackerel, and 
swordfish. The catch of halibut increased 1,674,- 
669 pounds, or 79.19 per cent, and $354,630, or 
91.59 per cent; the mackerel catch increased 
1,580,525 pounds, or 27.66 per cent, and $215,852, 
or 39.44 per cent; and the catch of swordfish 
increased 1,648,942 pounds, or 186.80 per cent, and 
$281,834, or 132.71 per cent. 

The fishing fleet at Seattle, Wash., during the 
year 1920 brought in 822 fares, consisting of 
14,355,450 pounds of fish, having a value to the 
fishermen of $1,992,759, from the fishing grounds 


along the coast from Oregon to Alaska. The 
largest quantities were taken from Flattery Banks, 
off the west coast of Vancouver Island, and in 
Hecate Strait. The products included 12,683,450 
pounds of halibut, valued at $1,913,849; 950,200 
pounds of sablefish, valued at $49,963; 513,035 
pounds of “ lingcod,’’ valued at $21,153; and 208,- 
765 pounds of rockfishes, valued at $7794. Com- 
pared with the previous year, there was an Increase 
of 152 trips landed and an increase of 704,430 
pounds, or 5.16 per cent, in the quantity, and of 
$462,475, or 30.22 per cent, in the value of the 
products. The yield of halibut increased 1,572,730 
pounds, or 14.15 per cent, and $491,330, or 34.53 
per cent, but there was a decrease in the catch 
of other species. 

The fishery products taken in Puget Sound and 
landed at Seattle by collecting vessels during the 
year aggregated 9,813,966 pounds, valued at 
$881,066. This quantity included 7,911,820 
pounds of salmon, valued at $765,145, and the 
remainder consisted of herring, steelhead trout, 
smelt, rockfishes, flounders, crabs, and other 
species. Compared with the previous year, there 
was a net decrease in the products landed by collect- 
ing vessels of 1,995,484 pounds, or 16.89 per cent 
and $102,753, or 10.44 per cent, which decline was 
due to a large falling off in the catch of salmon. 
The decrease in salmon was, however, offset to 
some extent by a considerable increase in various 
less important species. 

The codperation of the Bureau of Fisheries hav- 
ing again been sought by the United States 
Public Health Service in the anti-malaria cam- 
paign in southern States, investigations were 
continued to gain additional information as to the 
conditions of the most effective use of fish for 
destruction of mosquitoes both in southern waters, 
where the prevention of malaria. is a primary 
object, and in northern waters, where mosquitoes 
have a recognized deleterious effect upon the 
efficiency of labor and upon property values. 
The fish-cultural service was called on to supply 
lots of the mosquito-eating fish Gambusia for 
consignment to foreign countries. The fish were 
collected at several southern stations and were 
desired because of the success that has attended 
their employment in this country in eradicating 

rial mosquitoes. In response to requests from 
the League of Red Cross Societies, with head- 
uarters in Geneva, Switzerland, shipments of 
these little minnows were made to Italy and Spain, 
and pursuant to a request coming through the 
usual oe channels, a consignment was 
furnished for the government of Argentina. A 
lot supplied to the international health board was 
destined for Porto Rico. All these fish were in- 
tended to be used in antimalarial work. 

Under the general direction of the fisheries 
biological station at Fairport, Iowa, extensive 
work was done, in the propagation of pearly 
mussels native to the Mississippi river and 
tributaries. During the fiscal year 1921, 169,740,- 
050 glochidia, or larval mussels, in a condition of 
parasitism on fishes, were liberated in public 
waters, as com with 183,021,720 in the 
previous year. e fish hosts used for inoculation 
with glochidia were salvaged from overflowed 
waters, chiefly in the vicinity of Fairport, Iowa, 
and New Boston, Ill. The number of fishes 
rescued was 976,550, of which 40,020 were adults 
and the number infected with the glochidia of 
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FY a mussels before being liberated was 
,268. Two species of commercial mussels were 
handled in this work, the Lake basins mucket 
(Lampsilts luteola) and the river mucket (Lamp- 
silts ligamentina), the last being propagated in 
only limited numbers. The infected fish were 
liberated in Lake Pokegama, Minn., and in the 
shucragee river at the following places; Lake 
Pepin, inn. and Wis.; Minneiska, Minn.; 

i Wis.; Fairport, Iowa; New Boston, 

-; and Lake Keokuk, Iowa and Ill. Operations 
were not conducted in Ar as in proves 
years, owing to the impracticability of obtaining 
the n labor and equipment. 

FISK RSITY. A co-educational institu- 
tion for negroes at Nashville, Tenn.; founded in 
1866. In the fall of 1921 the total enrollment 
was 472 and in the summer session 200. The 
faculty numbered 63. The library contained 
12,000 volumes. The endowment was $250,498 
and the income $136,867. President, Dr. Fayette 
Avery McKenzie, Ph.D. 

FISKE, Amos Kipper. Author, died eer 
tember 21. He was born at Whitefield, N. - 
May 12, 1848, uated at Harvard in 1866, 
and was admitted to the bar in New York City in 
1868. He was associated with George Ticknor 
Curtis in preparing the Life of Daniel Webster 
and worked on the staffs of the American Encyclo- 
pean New York newspapers down to 1902; 

e an associate editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce and after January, 1903, of 
the Commercial Bulletin. He wrote Midnight 
Talks at the Club (1890); Beyond the Bourn (1891); 
The Jewish Scriptures (1896); The Myths of 
Israel (1897); The Story of the Philippines (1898); 
The West Indies (Story of Nations series, 1899); 
The Modern Bank (1904); The Great Epic of 
Israel (1911); Honest Business (1914). 

FITZGERALD, A. L. See NEcRoLoGy. 

FIUME. An og eat state, established 
under the treaty of Rapallo between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia, signed Nov. 12, 1920 (see articles 
on ITaty and Wark oF THE Nations in this and 
preceding YEaR Books). Area, 8 square miles; 
population, 49,806. On October 9 the president 
of the new state, Riccardo Zanella, e public 
the names of his ministers, which were as follows: 
Interior, M. Blasich; Justice, M. Jechel; Finance, 
D. Mohovich; Education, V. Soclch; Public 
Works, L. Petteani; Welfare, E. Laschiach. The 
president was to take the portfolio of Forei 
Affairs, Commerce, and Communications. 
the programme announced by the president, all 
thought of revenge against political enemies was 
renounced and citizens of the new state living 
abroad were placed under the Adit of the 


50 against 10, the cid being in favor of 
direct annexation with Italy 


peas 17,600 bu., Italy, 


393,700 bu., Spain, 45,900 bu., Nether } 
155,300 bu., Tunis, 59,000 bu., British India, 
10,760,000 bu., Japan, 633,700 bu., and Canada, 


4,365,000 bu. 
Estimates published by the Department of 
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Agriculture place the production of the United 
States at 8,112,000 bu. and the area at 1,165,000 
acres, making the average yield acre 7 bu. as 
compared with 6.1 bu. and 4.8 bu. per acre for 
the years 1920 and 1919 respectively. The 
production in 1920 was prota by 2,662,000 bu. 
and the area by 592, acres. The average 
farm value on Dec. 1, 1921, was 144.6 cts. per 
bushel as com with 176.7 cts. and 438.3 
cts. in 1920 and 1919 respectively. On this basis 
the total value of the 1921 crop was $11,732,000 
or $7,307,000 under the total value of the 1920 
crop and $20,070,000 under the value of the 1919 
crop. Before the European War the world’s 
fibre crop was about 1,156,000,000 Ibs., of which 
nearly 940,000,000 Ibs. were produced by Ruasia. 
The Russian acreage of fibre flax in 1920 was 
reported as only about 10 per cent of the prewar 
area. In prewar times Russia consumed about 
250,000, Ibs. of fibre and exported 650,000,000 
Ibs. In 1920 the crop was only 90,000,000 Ibe. 
or not even half of the domestic requirement. 

_ The French government enco flax culture 
in Morocco to offset the Russian failure of supply, 
and in this regard to make French spinners 
independent of foreign countries. Russia formerly 
supplied about 80 per cent of the fibre flax used 
in making the world’s linens. The normal prewar 
consumption of flax fibre in the United States was 
about 10,000 tons annually, most of which was 
imported. The Department of Agriculture 
continued work during the year to promote 
domestic fiber production but owing to the 
relatively low price the acreage in 1921 was only 
3000 acres as compared with 6000 acres in 1920 
and with 60,000 acres to produce the supply 


uired. 

FLETCHER, Sir Lazarus. British physicist, 
died in London, January 9. He was born at 
Salford, Eng., March 3, 1850; uated at 
Oxford with high honors in mathematics and 
mechanics; and was a Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, from 1877 to 1880. He was 
keeper of minerals in the British Museum from 
1880 to 1909, and after that director of the 
natural history department of the museum until 
1919. Meanwhile he was an officer or president 
of many important associations within his field of 
research both in England and in other countries. 
He wrote in addition to numerous contributions 
to periodicals and books of reference: IJntro- 
ducttons to the Study of Meteorites (1881); Intro- 
ductions to the Study of Minerals (1884); Intro- 
ductions to the Study of Rock (1895); The Optical 
Indicatriz (1892). 

FLOOD, Henry Detaware. Congressman, 
died at Washington, D. C., December 8. In his 
later years he was particularly known as the 
author of the resolution d war with 
Germany. He was born in Appommatox County 
Va., Sept. 2, 1865, educated at Washington an 
Lee University, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1886. He was elected to the Vir- 

inia House of Delegates in 1887 and to the 

tate senate in 1891, 1895, 1899. In 1896 he was 
elected to Congress on the democratic ticket and 
was a member of that body from 1901 to 1921. 
He was chairman of the committee on foreign 


affairs. 
FLOODS AND FLOOD PROTECTION. The 
ear 1921 saw the virtual completion in the 
United States of two important projects designed 
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to protect communities from the dangers of 
sudden floods due to streams being swollen by rain 
and overflowing their banks. Of those the Mill 
Creek improvement which had been put under 
way at Erie, Pa., after the disastrous flood of 
1915 was entirely finished, while the larger and 
well-designed district project developed for the 
Miami Valley in Southwestern Ohio was nearing 
completion and stood as an important engineering 
work. In contrast to these projects already 
accomplished mention must be made of serious 
floods at Pueblo, Colo., San Antonio, Texas, 
and Phcenix, Ariz. At these cities protection had 
previously been discussed in view of threaten- 
ing circumstances, but protective works had not 
been started, and the result of the year’s experience 
was to put the various designs and projects under 
way in earnest. 

Miami Conservancy District. In 1921 this 
great eopeolert was nearing completion and in 
particular work was being actively liste ar on 
finishing the Taylorsville dam, the largest of the 
five detaining dams of the Miami Conservancy 
District. It was located a few miles above 
Dayton, so as to control the main course of the 
Miami river and was 3000 ft. long, with a maxi- 
mum height of 78 ft. It contained about 1,200,000 
cu. yd. of earth embankment. This dam had a 
special discharge or outlet structure, comprising 
a series of four 15 by 20 ft. arched openings 
through a concrete spillway weir. This was the 
largest of the concrete structures on any of the 
district work, and contained about 50,000 cu. yd. 
of concrete. This outlet in case of extreme flood 
would discharge 50,000 sec.-ft, while in a flood 
as large as that of 1913 the basin formed by the 
Taylorsville dam would impound 152,000 acre-ft. 
of water. At the end of 1921 at the Taylorsville 
dam the embankment and concrete work been 
completed, but various finishing jobs, it was 
estimated, would last into the spring of 1922. 
To control Laramie Creek, one of the headwater 
streams further north, the Lockington dam was 
completed also during the year. o important 
tributaries entering at Dayton, Stillwater river, 
and Mad river, were controlled by detaining 
dams at Englewood ahd at Huffman respectively, 
which at the end of the year were almost com- 
pleted. Finally, ten miles south of Dayton the 
inflowing Twin Creek was controlled by the 
Germantown dam, which was completed in 1920 
and was in service. 

Mrt Creek Fioop Protection. The city 
of Erie, Pa., on Nov. 23, 1921, formally announced 
the completion of its Mill Creek flood control works, 
built to prevent such a disaster as that experienced 
in 1915 when the stream, ing through the 
built-up section of the city for more than a mile, 
overflowed its banks and caused the death, by 
drowning, of forty people and a property loss 
estima at $2,000,000. By the new improve- 
ment the stream was entirely inclosed in a 22x18- 
ft. concrete conduit on which were located graded 
and paved streets, while on ground that was 
formerly the open-stream channel buildings were 
erected. In addition to securing protection 
considerable land in the heart of the city was 
thus reclaimed for building purposes. 

PuEBLO Fioop. The valley cities of central 
and southern Colorado east of the continental 
divide suffered severely from devastating floods 
between June 4 and June 6, 1921. The most 
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serious loss of life and heaviest property damage 
was in Pueblo, where the waters of the Arkansas 
river and its tributary, Fountain Creek, rose 15 
ft. above the highest previous stage and flooded 
geome 350 city blocks, destroying buildings and 
causing many deaths. A total damage of $20,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000, was estimated as due 
to the floods, of which nearly $15,000,099 rep- 
resented the loss in the city of Pueblo. 

_ The flood had its origin in a heavy long-con- 
tinued rainstorm which began June 2, and which 
attaining a maximum on June 3 and 4 produced a 
swollen condition of the Arkansas and the South 
Platte, two rivers which drain the region east of 
the continental divide. The most intense rainfall 
affected the upper drainage area of the Arkansas, 
and Pueblo, its chief city, suffered to an extraor- 
dinary degree, while roads and bridges in this 
oe were also seriously damaged. Denver and 
other cities in the northern region, however, 
suffered but little, but extensive damage was 
done to farms and to bridges and the highways 
in the South Platte area also, though here there 
was little loss of life. 

The failure of the Schaefer dam, a 90 ft. high 
earth fill dam on Beaver Creek, a northern tribu- 
tary of the Arkansas near Florence, intensified 
the flood conditions on the morning of June 5, 
when the rainfall was at its maximum. 

In the city of Pueblo where the greatest dam- 
age was done by the flood and the rush of the 
current through the city, wooden houses were 
floated from their foundations and smashed against 
more resistant structures, with the effect of caus- 
ing many of the more substantial buildings to 
collapse. At the height of the flood a fire that 
started in the lumber yards added to the danger, 
but it was brought under control largely with the 
aid of the continuing rain. In addition to the 
destruction of dwelling houses, those of frame 
generally being utterly destroyed, more than 50 
large business buildi were damaged by water 
or fire. Substantial brick wall construction of 
13-in. thickness succeeded in resisting the flood 
and a big concrete grain elevator, which for a day 
or two stood in a sea of mud and water, was found 
undamaged when the flood receded. Naturally 
the breakage of water mains and local blocking of 
the sewers added to the difficulties of existence in 
the flooded district, but gas and electric light 
service continued, in part at least, in residential 
districts above flood level. 

Measures to prevent the occurrence of a similar 
disaster were set on foot and local interests sought 
the codperation of the U. S. Reclamation Service 
in a plan to construct a storage reservoir for irriga- 
tion water 8 miles above the city of Pueblo. e 
Reclamation Service began an investigation of such 
a project, looking up a survey that was made 
several years previously. 

San Antonio, Texas, Froop. The city of 
San Antonio suffered from the most extensive and 
destructive flood in its history during the night of 
September 9 and the early morning hours of 
Sept. 10, 1921. After 24 hours of almost contin- 
uous rain, a heavy storm broke in the evening of 
September 9, accompanied by heavy rain from 
7to9p.m. In the city itself during the twenty- 
four hours preceding the flood there was a total 
rainfall of approximately 8 in., while a few hours 
previous to the heaviest of this rain the valley of 
the Olmos Creek, which empties into the San 
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Antonio river at the city line, had experienced 
some 13) in. of rain in even less time. About 
midnight the resulting torrent further increased by 
the heavy local rain swept down upon the centre of 
the city so that by 2 a. m. of September 10 a sec- 
tion six miles long and from one-third to one mile 
wide was under water. Water to a depth of from 
3 to 10 feet covered practically the entire business 
district, while about two square miles of residence 
section also were inundated. 

The total property loss was estimated at about 
$10,000,000. 

Like many other American cities San Antonio in 
1921 had practically no protection against cloud- 
bursts, and ‘the lesson was sufficient to lead to 
measures for the construction of a detention reser- 
voir above the city to late the flow of flood 
waters so that they could be confined to a definite 
channel, and the excess permitted to run off in 
subsequent hours or days. This dam was esti- 
mated to probably cost in the neighborhood of 


Puanix, Arizona, Fioop. A section of the 
western portion of Phoenix, Ariz., from two to ten 
blocks wide, on the night of August 21, was flooded 
by water originating in Cave Creek. No lives were 
lost and the principal damage was to the state 
capitol, where water stood about 214 ft. deep on 
the first floor, tho many private residences 
suffered severely, the Rey damage being 
estimated at $300,000. nsiderable damage also 
was done to cattle and crops of ranchers living to 
the north of the city. 

Cave Creek, responsible for the flood, drains an 
area of 200 sq. mi., and from a point about 12 
miles north of Phcenix flows through no defined 
channel. With average rains the waters spread 
over a delta and find their way through the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association canals to 
the Salt and Gila rivers, but not infrequentl 
these canals have been broken through and wit 
areas flooded when there were heavy rains. 

After two days of unusually heavy rain, an 

unusually mel runoff took place, which Cave 
Creek was unable to handle. The flood waters 
overflowed the Arizona Canal, which has a flood 
capacity of 800 sec.-ft., 8 miles from Phoenix and 
later overflowed the Grand Canal, parallel to and 
5 mi. south of the Arizona Canal. is canal has 
a flood capacity of 600 sec.-ft. In the early evening 
the flood reached Pheenix, and reached its maxi- 
mum there at 10 p. m., receding by the following 
morning. 
As 8 result the city voted bonds for $100,000, 
to be supplemented by amounts from the county 
of Maricopa, the State, the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association and other interests, to 
an aggregate of $400,000 to institute protection 
against Cave Creek floods, but no definite an- 
pouneenen had been made of the engineering 
plans. 

DECEMBER FLoops. Late in December heavy 
rains in the State of California have caused the 
railroads considerable damage and_ inconven- 
iences. San Diego, Calif., was completely isolated 
on December 25 for several days as it was neces- 
sary to suspend traffic on both the Atchison, 
Topeka, & Santa Fe and the San Diego & Arizona 
on December 25. A washout in the Santa Fe cost 
1000 ft. of track and roadway near Sorrento, and 
there were small washouts at several other points, 
while the bridge over the San Diego river was 
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threatened. ag ceed in the Ohio region caused 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi & St. Louis, 
the Southern and the Baltimore & Ohio to abandon 
the Central Union station at Cincinnati tempo- 
rarily and service could not be resumed, except for 
one or two local trains operated on a track above 
the water line, until December 28. The railroads 
at Cincinnati and at other points on the river 
experienced considerable inconvenience from the 


two 80-ft. spans of the Canadian Pacific bri 
across the Coquitlan river were carried out, while 
the Coquitlan terminal, the freight terminal for 
Vancouver, was entirely under water. Slides 
and washouts in the Fraser river canyon held up 
transportation through the canyon, and 

was recorded at Yale Creek, where one pier of a 
bridge was carried out. At a point 17 miles east 
of North Bend a small lake in the mountain 
overflowed, flooding the tracks, and carrying out 
the fill for a distance of 200 ft. to a maximum 


depth of 110 ft., and making it n to detour 
traffic over the Great Northern, to Huntingto 
B. C. On the Kettle Valley line washouts sad 


slides in Coquihalla Pass held up t rtation 
on October 28; slides and washouts in the Fraser 
Valley held up operation on the Canadian Na- 
tio on October 29, with serious damage at 
Lytton, B. C. There was reported serious dam- 
age to the Pacific Great Eastern between Clinton, 
B. C., and Squamish. These various mishaps 
put sections of line out of operation for from 
two days to two weeks. Dams. 

FLORIDA. Poputation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 968,470 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 752,619 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 

1921: 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

Comes. 65.406 1846 1921 788,000 11,032,000 $5,847,000 

1920 750,000 10,125,000 10,125,000 

Oats.............. 1921 41,000 533,000 346,000 

1920 41,000 697,000 418,000 

Tobacco.......... 1921 4,000 13,600,000 360,000 

920 000 14,200,000 2,016,000 

|S Cs 1921 116,000 285,000 1,640,000 

1920 121,000 281,000 1,575,000 

Potatoes.......... 1921 17,000 1,564,000 2,972,000 

1920 23,000 2,415,000 4,830,000 

Sweet potatoes... . 1921 2,000 2,720,000 2,611,000 

1920 .000 2,850,000 3,420,000 

Cotton............1921 77,000 313,000 = 1,170,000 

1920 100,000 #18,000 1,540,000 

Peanuts........... 1921 80,000 :54,000,000 1,728,000 

1920 90,000 '56,250,000 3,375,000 

Oranges........... 1921 48,200,000 14,350,000 

920 48,100,000 17,820,000 

1 Pounds. 2 Tons. 3 Bales. 4 Boxes. 


DrainaGE. The statistics in table on page 235 
of the drai of the State in 1920 were published 
by the United States Bureau of the Census: 

The total works completed by drainage enter- 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 1990.8 
miles of open ditches and 66.2 miles of levees; the 
additional lengths under construction were 694.0 
miles of open ditches and 106.5 miles of levees. 
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DRAINAGE ON FARMS 

Number of all farms in the state... 0... reece t eee eee ete ee tees teen cseeeeeenas 54,005 100.0 
Farms reporting land having drainage... 0.0.0.0... ec eee ce tere ener esac eetneees 4,597 8.5 
Farms reporting land needing drainage... ... 0.0... 0. cece cece cect cette ene eeeeeeeeee 8,486 15.7 

AU land: in farina. ds es eo eo hl eA ere ies wae retake Sake Hew eo Asa oeE acres.. 6,046,691 100.0 
Improved. land in farm .. 26.6566 665 6 O84 oa AES OE a OE Me ROO R Od ES ba OE s EN AEROS AI IRS acres.. 2,297,271 38.0 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... 1.0.0.0... ccc cece cece eee eee teeee acres. 147,940 2.4 
Farm land reported as needing drainage... . 1.0.0... ec et ccc cette eee eeeees acres. 687,021 11.4 

DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 

A phronmete land ares of the state. 3. 0ccs2ch cera cate sen ehe eure tere Rena eA cae eens acres.. 35,111,040 100.0 
land in operating drainage enterprises... . 0.2.0.0... ccc ccc eee ete teen een eeees acres.. 1,637,073 4.7 
Improved lend: 4%.525. 0 eco tee Beet ak See ele Oe BRS bE RY Oe OREO ESOS ORS acres. 94,589 0.3 
Timber and cut-over land. 2.0... cc ccc ccc e ec eee eee eee eee eeeee acres. 542,648 1.5 
Other unimproved land ic: oc. cio. 55665064 pened Gere BES Lees eden Ob ese en ales eee Ones acres. 999,836 2.8 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises... .............0. 040 cee eeees $26,762,497 100.0 
Capital invested in theee enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919... 0.0... ccc cette tte ee nnes $13,846,807 51.7 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises... .......... 0. ccc eect cece eee tenes $12,915,690 48.3 


These do not include drains or levees 
installed by individual farm owners supplemental 
to the works of the enterprises, nor the works 
of flood-protection or levee districts that had not 
undertaken the construction of ditches or tile 
drains. The cost of nine locks and dams com- 
pleted in the state canals in the Evergladee Drain- 

e District, amounting to about: $278,000, and 
of two others under construction is included in 
the cost of the enterprises. The principal crops 
grown on the drained land in drainage enterprises 
were potatoes and other vegetables. 

MANUFACTURES. The census of the manufac- 
tures, 1919, like that of 1914, excluded the hand 
trades, the building trades, and the neighborhood 
industries, and took account only of establish- 
ments conducted under the factory system. A 
comparative summary for the State for 1914 and 
1919 follows: 


levied, revenue therefrom to be used for building 
and maintenance of State Highways. This latter 
act was fought in the courts. Appropriation of 
$250,000 made for enlarging and remodeling capi- 
tol building. Act to punish passing worthless 
checks. nstitutional amendment submitted, 
to be voted upon in the election in November, 1922, 
providing for a reapportionment of legislative 
representation, largely increasing the member- 
ship of both senate and house. Seven new 
counties created by carving from old counties. 
JoupiciaRy. Supreme Court, Chief Justice, 
Jefferson B. Browne; Associated Justices, James 
B. Whitfield: Thomas F. West, William H. Ellis; 
R. Fenwick Taylor. 
OFFICERS. vernor, Cary A. Hardee; Secre- 
tary of State, H. Clay Crawford; Comptroller, 
Ernest Amos; Treasurer, John C. Luning; Attorney 
General, Rivers H. Buford; Superintendent of 


Per cent 

of increase } 

1919 1914 1914-1919 
Number of establishments... . 2.2.0... 0c ec cee eee eee e eee sees te eeeee 2,581 2,518 2.5 
Persons engaged in manufactures... . 0.2... eee ee eee e teen nenes 79,986 »204 26 .6 
Proprietors and firm members... . 2.2.0... 0. e ete eee e eens 2,616 682 —2.5 
Salaried employees... . 00.0... cee tee eee e ee eee eee en eee 5,955 4,014 21.2 
Wage earners (average number)..... 0.0.2.0... ccc cee cece ee ee eens 74,415 5,608 33.8 
i NOMepOWeEF. 2s. ce os eee eee eee eel ead orcas oho eees 139,326 100,071 39.2 
CaDital ses Cia ee eR eee whet LER Eee ee EE EN a EOS eee 294, 88,318,000 133.6 
OP ACOB ois sk. a A he a ek A ES OOM oe os ER ERS oe 78,417,000 30,112,000 160.4 
BI hs Oe Ns pe a Fa aa ag se hee ees el na ande aang teases bee Sb oan gS ah eg ash cab ah 0,836,000 5,290,000 104.8 
a ac a Be ect Shine hee ty RA ee eae ce teva cat saath gelato 67,581,000 24,822,000 172.3 
Wi aterie lS cis 3 eh ee ie he Bi Oh RE ee Bae ee eR ES eh ee ate 92,362,000 33,816,000 173.1 
Value of products... 00... ce eect teens eer te er ee 213,675,000 81.112,000 163.4 
Value ed by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)................ 121,313,000 47,297,000 156.5 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ; 


The increase in Florida seemi to be explained 
by the increase shown in the shipbuilding 
industry. e value of products in this industry 
amounted to $804,000 in 1914 and $32,662,000 
in 1919. Fertiliser plants, lumber, and timber, 
and turpentine also show considerable increases. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS. The State in- 
stitutions are: Institute for Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind at St. Augustine; Hospital for the Insane 
at Chattahoochee; Industrial School for Boys 
at Marianna; Reform School for Delinquent 
Girls at Ocala; Prison Farm at Raiford; Home 
for Feeble-minded and Epileptics at Gainesville. 

LEGISLATION. The session of 1921 enacted 
a law putting the pay of county officers on a 
graduated fee system, greatly reducing their re- 
muneration. License tax on automobiles changed 
to a weight basis instead of on horsepower as 
heretofore. Tax of one cent a gallon on gasoline 


Public Instruction, William N. Sheats; Commis- 
sioner of iculture, William A. McRae: Auditor 
(office abolished and duties transferred to office 
of Comptroller). 

FLORIDA, University or. A State institution 
of the higher education at Gainesville, Fla. 
founded in 1905. The enrollment for the fall of 
1921 was 922 and for the summer seasion, 780. 
The faculty numbered 54. Resources for the 
year were given at $224,354. The library con- 
tained 40,000 volumes. ial emphasis is 
laid on affording facilities for the study of agri- 
cultural, scientific, legal, educational, business, 
and social conditions of the State. President, 
A, A. Murphree, LL.D. 

FLOTILLA LEADERS. See BaTriEsHiPs AND 
OTHER WAR VESSELS. 

FLOUR. See AGRICULTURE. 

FLUORSPAR. The total quantity of fluorspar 


FLYING RECORDS 


reported as shipped from domestic mines in 1920, 
according to figures compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey, was 186,778 short tons, valued 
at $4,718,547, which shows an increase of 35 per 
cent in quantity and 34 per cent in value as com- 
pared with the figures for 1919. The general 
average price per ton f. o. b. mines or shipping 

ints for all grades of spar in 1920 was $25.26; 
in 1919 it was $25.49. The total quantity of 
merchantable r recovered in 1920 was 201,372 
short tons, an increase of 31 per cent over 1919. 
Stocks of r at mines or shipping points, 
mainly in oi3 and Kentucky, amounted to 
eit short tons, an increase of 31 per cent over 


FLYING RECORDS. See Attronavrics. 

FOCH, FERDINAND. arshal of France, 
delegate to the Disarmament Conference at Wash- 
i n, arrived in New York City, October 28. 

e part he played in the late war has been suf- 
ficiently described in preceding YEAR Booxs and 
the present article is confined to a sketch of his 
life and a brief mention of his military principles. 
He was born, Aug. 4, 1851, at Tarbes, France, the 
son of the secretary-general of the prefecture; 
studied at the lycée there and at Rodez. In 1867 
he entered the college of Saint Michel directed by 
the Jesuits, and afterwards the college of Saint 
Clément at Metz. At an early age he showed an 
aptitude for mathematics although he was also an 
enthusiastic student of history; and he made up his 
mind at an early age to become a soldier. He en- 
tered the Polytechnic School in 1871 and studied 
afterwards at the Cavalry School at Saumur. In 
1884 he was received at the war school; in 1891 
he became chief of squadron and in 1896 ad- 
junct-professor of strategy and general tactics 
at the war school, rising to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel two years later. He was an energetic and 
successful teacher and felt much regret at being 
obliged to leave this work on account of changes 
in administration of the war school in 1901. 
Placed in command of the 35th Regiment at 
Vannes in 1903 he performed his duties with 
marked fidelity and in 1907 was appointed 
brigadier-general. Soon afterwards he was called 
to the direction of the war school. This work he 
took up with t enthusiasm, believing that in 
respect to the higher military studies the French 
were behind the Germans and resolving to im- 
prove instruction to the utmost. In 1911 he was 
p in command of the 13th division at Chau- 
mont and shortly afterwards of the 20th division 
at Nancy. He was still at this post when the 
war broke out. 

He had made a reputation for himself as a 
military scholar and teacher, having published 
two books that were regarded as standard works, 
namely, The Principles of War, and The Conduct 
of War. These two volumes were a condensation 
of his lectures at the war school. One of the 
main features of his military teachings was that 
any theory of war was false if it took account 
only of material factors. It must take account 
in full measure of the moral and intellectual 
qualities of men, for war was not an exact science 
but a drama. Inasmuch as knowledge was es- 
sential to success, hard study was required of all 
officers. Only a man of genius, who of course 
was an exception, could trust to inspiration to 
carry him through difficulties. He reduced the 
art of war to these three principles: Preparation; 
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formation of mass; the possibility of multiplying 
the effect of mass by impulsion. In modern 


complish this, it was necessary to ha 

of action and this must be obtained by intellectual 
discipline. In war-time aside from the com- 
mander-in-chief, there were only the subordinate 
officers, each one of whom must think first of all 
of obedience, but obedience in view of unnumer- 
able unforeseen circumstances was a matter of 
great difficulty. To overcome this difficulty there 
was need of an exact discipline of spirit and in- 
telligence. The successful general was first of all 
a man of character and secondly a man capable 
of understanding problems and making the 
necessary combinations in order to carry out 
instructions. Discipline for a general does not 
mean that he should execute his orders merely 
in the measure that seems proper or even possible. 
It means that he must actually participate in the 
thought and the point of view of the superior 
officer, who has given him the order to execute. 
These and his many other ary aie were all 
illustrated by appeals to the history of war, his 
writings and lectures being especially mch in 
concrete illustrations from the campaigns of 
Napoleon and other great generals of the past. 
He had unfailing enthusiasm for teaching and 
devoted himself to the work with extrao ry 
energy. The influence that he exerted on his 
pupils was remarkable. : 

After the war his influence was exerted in 
favor of extreme watchfulness 5 Germany 
and he believed that the safety of France depended 
on her retaining a firm hold of the Rhine. He 
traveled widely in the United States visiting the 
principal cities, and was everywhere received with 
great enthusiasm. 

FOERSTER, WILHELM. See NECROLOGY. 

FOG SIGNALS. See LIGHTHOUSES. 

FOLKLORE. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FONTAINEBLEAU CONSERVATORY. See 
Mosic, General News. ; 

FOOD. See articles on agricultural subjects 
and Foop aNnpD NUTRITION. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. On the whole, 
food conditions during the year tended to become 
more normal. In the United States the down- 
watd trend in wholesale prices noted in the 
latter part of 1920 continued during the first half 
of 1921, followed by comparatively small reac- 
tions upward through the fall, while at the end 
of the year prices were again slowly receding. 
On Dec. 23, 1921, Bradstreet’s reported as its 
weekly food index figure, based on wholesale 
prices of 31 standard food articles, $2.95, as com- 
pared with $3.51 for the corresponding week of 
the previous year. is was approximately 
comparable with the price level of 1916 and was 
only about 20 per cent higher than that of 1914. 
During 1921 wheat flour declined from $8.50 to 
$5.75 per barrel; dressed beef and pork from 18 
and 16.5 cents per pound, respectively, to 12.5 
and 12 cents; butter from 57.5 to 47 cents; lard 
from 17.25 to 9.4 cents; sugar from 8.75 to 52 
cents; and salt from 1.13 to 0.93 cents per pound. 
Other commodities showed similar reductions, 
except milk, mackerel, coffee, tea, apples, and 
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FERDINAND FOCH 


Marshal of France and Generalissimo of the Allied Armics, who visited the 
United States in 1921 
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lemons, all of which had advanced, and codfish 
and peanuts, which were unchanged. 

As retail prices, the United States 
Department of Labor announced that estimates 
on 43 food articles in 51 cities showed an average 
decrease for the year ended Nov. 15, 1921, of 
22 per cent. However, as compared with Nov. 
15, 1913, there was still an increase of 45 per cent. 

The continued failure of retail prices to de- 
crease as radically as wholesale prices on most 
commodities was a subject of much complaint 
from the ultimate consumer, who beheld tre- 
mendous i es in the farm value of food- 
stuffs to points far below the cost of produc- 
tion with comparatively little relief to himself : 
For instance, he read reports of the use of corn as 
fuel in the Middle West, although the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced that its 
relative heating value per bushel, as compared 
with a fair e of western soft coal at $10 per 
ton, was only about 20 cents, and he reflected 
that this was the prevailing il price for two 
half-pound packages of corn breakfast food. On 
Dec. 23, 1921, the beginning of a Federal investi- 
gation of retail prices for food, as well as fuel 
clothing, and other commodities, was announced 
by the Attorney-General, who declared that these 
prices were too high and t in some instances 
the profits of retailers were ‘‘unconscionable.”’ 

e food situation was further complicated 
by numerous strikes among employees handling 
food products. These included the extensive 
labor disturbances in the Chicago packing housea 
and elsewhere, and the strikes of milk drivers in 
New York City and Cleveland. A congressional 
investigation of the milk supply of the District 
of Columbia was in progress at the close of the 

ear. 

Food conditions abroad still continued abnor- 
mal, though with wide variations between various 
countries. In Europe, an unusually severe 
drought caused a serious shortage in the 1921 
crop in many regions. In Great Britain prices 
materially increased with the reduced supplies 
on practically all foodstuffs, but especially fruits 
and vegetables, potatoes doubling in cost. The 
German potato crop was only 60 per cent of that 
of 1913. Prices rose in Belgium to a point on No- 
vember 14, 394 per cent above that in 1914, and in 
the Netherlands in July to about 177 per cent 
above that of 1913. In Spain prices became higher 
than for five years, and price regulation was 
again resorted to for cattle, fresh meats, fish 
fruits, wheat, and flour. There were also materi 
advances in Italy. On the other hand, Poland 
and Rumania reported good crops and some ex- 
ports, and in Denmark the cost of living in October 
was 202 per cent above the 1913 level as com- 
pared with 403 per cent in October, 1920. Bel- 
gium was able to relinquish Government control 
over sugar, November 1. 

In Austria the cost of living was officially 
estimated in June as 11,000 per cent above the 
1914 , and an increase of 578 per cent was 
noted from January to November alone. Fur- 
thermore, conditions were to be even 
leas favorable after Jan. 1, 1922, on which date the 
Republic discontinued its subsidies to producers. 

purchases had been made by the Govern- 
ment in an attempt to assure a sufficient food 
supply, but it was predicted that bread would be 
increased in cost to the consumer from 10 to 15 
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times, as the previous charge had included little 
above the expenses of baking. 

In Russia the drought and general unsettled 
state of affairs caused a shortage in grain pro- 
duction which resulted in a virtual agricultural 
breakdown, bringing famine conditions to at 
least 15,000,000 people in the region of the Volga 
and a food shortage to an equal number surround- 
ing them. Relief by the United States was 
urgently recommended by President Harding 
in his m of Decem 6, and a measure 
signed by him on December 22 appropriated 
$20,000,000 from the funds of the United States 
Grain Corporation for this purpose. This amount 
was to be expended for corn and preserved milk 
as immediate relief and for seed grain for spring 
planting. 

Heavy exper of foodstuffs from the United 
States to pe were made during the fall 
particularly of wheat and corn. It was repor 
that the latter cereal, for which there had | been 
little European demand before the war, was now 

imported in amounts fully 10 times as 


large as formerly. 
Much of the popular interest in nutrition re- 
search stimulated by the war was continued during 


the year. There was particular interest in the 
discoveries being made as to the so-called “‘ac- 
cessory substances’”’ or ‘“‘vitamins”’ in foods and 
their relation to nutritional diseases, and these 
uestions were being more generally studied 
any others. A review by Sherman of the 
status of this subject cited no fewer than 230 
scientific contributions since the beginning of 
these inquiries in 1906. At least three vitamins, 
known for convenience as A, B, and C, are now 
believed to exist in foods, differing considerably 
in their properties but all followed by physiological 
disturbances unless present in sufficient quantities 
in the diet. Numerous proprietary preparations 
purporting to supply these vitamins were placed 
on the market during the year, and there was 
considerable exploitation of yeast and other 
materials, but such data as were available still 
indicated that with a well-balanced mixed diet 
especially one in which milk, vegetables, and 
fruit were abundant, the body needs would be 
amply provided for. 

A study of diets in farm families by the United 
States Department of Agriculture showed, con- 
ay to the opinion sometimes expressed, a larger 
total consumption of food and a freer use of 
animal foods, chiefly milk, and of vegetables 
and fruits than in non-farm families. It was 
concluded that ‘‘there can be no doubt that the 
food eaten on the average American farm is 
abundant, wholesome, and varied enough for 
health and enjoyment.” 

Digestion experiments reported by the same 
department with artificially hardened cotton- 
seed, peanut, and corn oils, now being extensively 
used as lard substitutes, showed no digestive 
disturbances, and indicated that these materials 
are as well utilized as natural fats of co nding 
melting points. Similar experiments with kid, 
rabbit, horse, and seal meat showed essentially 
the same digestibility as other better known 
meats. Studies by the Benedicts of the ene 
content of “extra foods’’ indicated that sand- 
wiches supply considerable energy, though they 
are not economical sources thereof at prevailing 
prices. 


FOOD POISONING 


In a series of studies on the influence of various 
factors on digestion, Hawk et al. obtained results 
i oger that attractive ap nce and palata- 
bility of food might hasten the time of digestion, 
but not the ultimate utilization of the protein, 
while anxiety and mental strain delayed gastric 

igestion. e consumption of large quantities 
of tea or coffee without sugar did not appreciably 
retard digestion, but cocoa caused distinct delay 


and coffee with sugar less marked sao Puddings 
were digested more rapidly than e and pies 
and pies more readily than cake. Sugars and 


candy delayed digestion, and the authors suggest 


candy eating after rather than before meals and 
the use of rather than cream candies for 
children 


Processes were worked out at the California 
Experiment Station and elsewhere for sterilizing 
ripe olives at temperatures sufficiently high to 
minimize risk of poisoning from Bacillus botulinus. 
Other studies of botulism indicated anew that the 
surest means of preventing this disease is the 
rigid avoidance as food or even the tasting of any 
rege Tir which er in pp peeranee or odor shows 
the slighest sign of spoilage. 

fperins development was the establish- 
ment of the American Food Research Institute 
at Leland Stanford University. A grant of 
$700,000 was made by the realy a Corporation 
of New York for the support of this institute 
during the next ten years. An intensive study of 
problems conn with the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of food, in codpera- 
tion with existing food research agencies, is being 
planned. 

Booxs OF THE YEAR.—Some of the more im- 
portant treatises include the following: Analyses 
and Energy Values of Foods, R. H. A. Plimmer, 
London; The Microbio and Miécroanalyses of 

oods, A. Schneider, P elphia; The Vitamin 
Manual, W. H. Eddy, Baltimore; Red Cross 
Course in Food Selectton, Washi n, D. C., 
Food and Cookery and the Care of the House, M. L. 
Matthews, Boston, and School and Home Cooking, 


. C. Greer, n. 

FOOD POISONING. During the year cases 
of botulism continued to be reported and the use- 
lessness of the term “ptomaine poisoning’’ was 

. Drs. Rosenau and Weiss have recently 
reported in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for Dec. 17, 1921, a form of food poison- 
ing but little known in America. The cause is a 
microérganism known as Gaertner’s bacillus, 
otherwise intestinal bacillus (B. enteritidis), which 
causes an acute infectious fever. On one occasion 


in Washington twenty-five students sat down toa hi 


meal and 18 were made ill. The offending dish 
was shown to have been the bread-pudding of the 
dessert, but the question of how the food became 
contaminated has not yet been answered. The 
dish, as is usually the case now-a-days, was appar. 
ently quite wholesome in every respect. e 
authors endeavor once more to warn the public 
that in most cases contaminated food presents 
nothing to offend the sight, smell, or taste. Gaert- 
ner’s bacillus cannot be detected in water or food 
in contrast with the bacterial causes of typhoid 
fever and cholera: fortunately the infection which 
it sets up is relatively short and mild but neverthe- 
less a ue babeaes ee t hoid ane 
typhoid fevers, dysentery, and cholera. i 
Eondition differs radically from botulism, for here 
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the food is slightly sel ag from the secondary 
action of the germ and a slightly cheesy or 
rancid-butter smell. A small fragment of such 
tainted food is enough to cause a fatal illness. 
Householders should avoid throwing infected or 
suspicious food in dumping places for in this 
manner loose hogs and other animals can become 
contaminated and continue to spread the bacteria 
by means of excrement and in this way poultry 
may contract the disease. 
OOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. See Vermr- 
INARY MEDICINE. 
FOOTBALL. Football added considerably to 


its prestige in 1921, when the. various college 
contests ughout the United States attracted 
record-breaking throngs of spectators. To the 


introduction of the forward pass the ever-increas- 
ing popularity of the game is undoubtedly due. 
Not only does the resultant ‘“ open play ”’ en- 
hance the enjoyment of the spectator, but it also 
has made it possible for the elevens from smaller 
institutions to meet the ‘ big college ’’ teams on 
more even terms. There was some agitation for 
the restriction of the “pass ’’ at the close of the 
1921 season, but the rule-makers appeared to be 
unwilli any changes at the present 
time. Of interest in connection with the growing 
enthusiasm for the game was the large number 
of ‘“‘inter-sectional ” contests held by the Ameri- 
can colleges in 1921. 

The preéminent teams of the Penn 
State, Lafayette, Cornell, and Washington and 
Jefferson in the East—Iowa University and Notre 
Dame in the Middle West—Centre College in 
the South. and the University of California on 
the Pacific coast. The tri battle for 
supremacy between Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
had an unusual outcome, Princeton winning from 
Harvard only to be ‘beaten by Yale, which, in 
turn, was forced to bow to Harvard. 

A summary of the games played by the leading 
college elevens follows: 

Penn State 53, Lebanon Valley 0; Penn State 20, 
Franklin and Marshall 0; Penn State 7, Gettys- 
burg 0; Penn State 35, North Carolina State 0; 
Penn State 28, Lehigh 7; Penn State 21, Harvard 
21; Penn State 28, Georgia Institute of Technol 
7; Penn State 28, Carnegie Institute of Technal- 
ogy 7; Penn State 13, U. S. Naval Academy 7; 
Penn State 0, Pittsburg 0. 

Lafayette 48, Muhlenberg 0; Lafayette 6, 
Pittsburg 0; Lafayette 27, Dickinson 0; Lafayette 
20, Bucknell 7; Lafayette 28, Fordham 7; Lafayette 
35, Rutgers 0; Lafayette 38, Pennsylvania 6, 
Lafayette 44, Delaware 0; Lafayette 28, Le 


gh 6. 

Cornell 41, St. Bonaventure 0; Cornell 55, 
Rochester 0; Cornell 110, Western Reserve 0; 
Cornell 31, Colgate 7; Cornell 59, Dartmouth 7; 
Cornell 41, Columbia 7; Cornell 14, Springfield 0; 
Cornell 41, Pennsylvania 0. 

Washington and Jefferson 14, Bean 0; 
W. and J. 26, Bucknell 0; W. and J. 54, West 
Virginia Wesle 0; W. and J. 14, Carnege 
Institute of Technology 0; W. and J. 14, Lehigh 7; 
W. and J. 17, Syracuse 10; W. and J. 49; West- 
minster 14; W. and J. 7, Pittsburg 0; W. and J. 
13, West Virginia 0. 

Harvard 10, Boston University 0; Harvard 16; 
sea 0; Harvard 3, Holy Croas 0; Har- 
vard 19, Indiana 0; Harvard 10, Georgia Uni- 
versity 7; Harvard 21, Penn State 21; Harvard 0, 
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Centre 6; Harvard 3, Princeton 10; Harvard 9, 
Brown 7; Harvard 10, Yale 3. 

Yale 28, Bates 0; Yale 14, Vermont 0; Yale 34, 
North Carolina 0; Yale 23, Williams 0; Yale 14, 
U. 8. Military Academy 7; Yale 45, Brown 7; 


Yale 28, Maryland 0; Yale 13, Princeton 7; 
Yale 3, 10. 
Princeton 21, Swarthmore 7; Princeton 19, 


Colgate 0; Princeton 0, U. S. Naval Academy 13; 
Princeton 0, eee 34, Virgini 
0; Princeton 10, 3; Princeton 7, Yale 
3 


13. 

U. S. Naval Academy 41, North Carolina State 
0; Navy 53, Western Reserve 0; Navy 13, Prince- 
ton 0; Navy 21, Bethany 0; Navy 6, Bucknell 0; 
Navy 7, Penn State 13; Navy 7, Army 0. 

U. 8S. Military Academy 28, Springfield 6; 
Army 7, New Hampshire 10; Army 19, Middle- 
b 0; Army 33, Lebanon Valley 0; Army 21, 
Wabash 0; Army 7, Yale 14; Army 53, Susque- 
hanna 0; Army 0, Notre Dame 28; Army 49, 
Villanova 0; Army 0, Navy 0. 

Iowa University 32, Knox 14; Iowa 10, Notre 
Dame 7; Iowa 14, Illinois 2; Iowa 13, Purdue 6; 
Iowa 41, Minnesota 7; Iowa 41, Indiana 0; Iowa 
14, Northwestern 0. 

Notre Dame 56, Kalamazoo 0; Notre Dame 57, 
Depauw 0; Notre Dame 7, Iowa 10; Notre Dame 
33, Purdue 0; Notre Dame 7, Nebraska 0; Notre 
Dame 28, Indiana 7; Notre Dame 28, Army 0; 
Notre Dame 48, Rutgers 0; Notre Dame 42, 
Haskell Indians 7; Notre Dame 21, Marquette 7; 
Notre Dame 48, Michigan “Aggies ”’ 9. 

Centre 14, Clemson 7 ; Centre 14, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 0; Centre 28, St. Xavier 6; 
Centre 98, Transylvania 0; Centre 6, Harvard 0; 
Centre 55, Kentucky 0; Centre 21, Auburn 0; 
Centre 25, Washington and Lee 0; Centre 21, 
Tulane 0. 

California 51, Nevada 6; California 39, Oregon 
0; California 14, Washington State 0; California 
38, Southern California 7; California 72, Washing- 
ton University 3; California 42, Stanford 7. 

activities of the year were marked by 
the organization of the American Soccer League 
to comprise eight clubs representing New York, 
Brooklyn, Harrison, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
Fall River, Holyoke, and Pawtucket. The Robins 
Dry Dock eleven was the leading team of 1921, 
winning the championship cups offered by the 
United States Football Association and _ the 
American Football Association. The Robins 
captured the first trophy by defeating the Scullin 
Steel F. C. of St. Louis, 4 goals to 2. e A.F.A. 
rival to be beaten was the Fore River F. C., the 
score being 5 to 1 in favor of the Robins. 

Efforts made to boost professional Rugby foot- 
ball in the larger cities of the Eastern United 
States met with little success, but in the Middle 
West, particularly in Chicago and vicinity, such 
contests attracted large crowds. 

FORDHAM RSITY. A Roman Catholic 
university at Fordham, N. Y. C.; founded in 1841. 
The surber of students in 1921 was 2184 and there 
were 172 members of the faculty. President, 
Rev. E. P. Tivnan, S. J. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. See Financiat RE- 


VIEW. 
FOREIGN TRADE. See Financiat REvIEW; 
Unrrep Srartes, and articles on foreign countries. 
FOREST POLICY. See Unrrep States De- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
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FORESTRY. A most encouraging develop- 
ment of the 1921 season was the general awakening 
of public sf sae to the necessity of protecting the 
remaining forests from fire injury and from waste- 
ful exploitation. This was brought about in part 
by President Harding's proclamation setting aside 
the week of May 22-28 as forest protection week, 
and in part by the public press, which rendered 
efficient service by means of able editorials and 
suggestive cartoons. National interest was re- 
flected in many of the States. 

The growing public interest in timber production 
and the need for forest protection and reforestation 
throughout the country was generally evident in 
the State appropriations for forestry during 1921, 
which in most cases were substantially increased. 
According to figures obtained by the United States 
Forest Service, the total appropriation of 32 States 
amounted to $4,065,434, an increase of 78 per cent 
over that of 1919. California’s appropriation 
advanced from $45,800 in 1919 to $398,800 in 1921, 
an increase of 771 per cent. 

Forest Fires. Although no forest fires of a 
catastrophic nature occurred during 1921, yet the 
fire-fighting funds of the United States Forest 
Service me exhausted early in the season, 
showing the total inadequacy of the amounts 
usually appropriated for this purpose. A hazard of 
unique nature was created by a tornado which 
swept the west side of the Olympic Peninsula in 
the State of Washington on Jan 29, 1921. Ap- 
proximately 6,000,000,000 ft. of timber were felled 
in a tangled mass, creating a most formidable fire 
sel which threatened not only the down timber 
itself but also the adjacent forests, including the 
Olympic National Forest. Due to the effective 
protective measures carried on codperatively by 
the United States Forest Service, State author- 
ties, and private owners, the first and most 
dangerous season was successfully d. The 
loss of marketable timber was very large, due to 
the nature of the disaster and to the fact that the 
greater part of the down timber consisted of 
western hemlock and spruce, both of which species 
are subject to rapid decay. 

The first national forest fire conference ever held 


In Pennsylvania funds were appropriated for 
the erection of 50 steel observation towers on 
commanding elevations, these to be thoroughly 
equipped with all modern devices for the detection 
and reporting of fires. Congress evidenced a 
greater appreciation of the importance of fire 
protection by increasing the appropriation for fire 
fighting and, under the provisions of the Weeks 
Law, enacted March 1, 1911, providing for co- 
operative fire protection between the National 
Government and the States, caused a much 
greater sum, $400,000, to become available for the 
year beginning July 1, 1921. 

DEPLETION OF THE VIRGIN Forests. The 
United States Forest Service and other agencies 
continued during the year to emphasize the serious 
decline in the timber resources of the United 
States. W. B. Greeley, United States Forester, in 
his annual report, pointed out that three-fifths of 
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the virgin forests have disappeared and that the 
present drain upon the balance is over four times 
their production. He also directed attention to 
the vast areas of denuded and unproductive lands 
which should be used for the growing of forest 


crops. 

Keen interest was manifested among foresters 
and landowners in general in two proposed Federal 
forestry bills, known tively as the Snell bill 
and the Capper bill, both of which concerned the 
exercise of public control over privately owned 
forest lands, one through police powers and the 
other through the medium of taxation on forest 
products. Both measures contained provision for 
the extention of organized fire protection over all 
classes of forest land. The National Forestry 
Policy Committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, holding open meetings in several 
important cities during the summer season for the 
purpose of collecting the views of the various 
interests, announced upon the close of their ses- 
sions that there was an apparent willingness on the 
part of lumber interests to support a constructive 
national forest policy, the fundamental basis of 
which should be fire protection. 

ALAsKA Forests. The decline in the forest 
resources of the United States diverted attention 
to other sources of supply, notably Alaska. 
W. B. Greeley, in his annual report as United 
States Forester, presented some interesting sta- 
tistics showing that the national forests of Alaska 
comprise approximately 20,000,000 acres, con- 
taining an estimated quantity of 75,000 000,000 ft. 
of usable timber. These foreats yield approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of all timber used in the Alaskan 
territory and will in the future probably furnish 
much material for the United States. Two sales of 
Alaska pulp timber aggregating 700,000,000 ft. 
were negotiated by the Forest Service during the 
year. All bona fide undertakings for the develop- 
ment of timber resources of Alaska are to be en- 
couraged provided such are consistent with the 
public interest in maintaining permanent produc- 
tion. Transportation by land and sea is deemed 
the primary need for the proper development of 
Al resources. 

Purp Woop. The Nation’s pulp wood supply 
received considerable attention during the year. 
As an illustration of the extent of the industry, it 
was estimated that a total of 6,114,072 cords of 
pulp wood were used in the United States in the 
year 1920. Pennsylvania alone used 489,211 
cords, of which it was n to import 74 per 
cent. The Dominion of Canada, realizing the 
importance of the pulp wood industry, authorized 
the establishment of a paper and pulp mill in 
Manitoba to cost not less than $1,000,000 and a 
similar mill in British Columbia at a probable cost 
of $6,000,000. Pulp and paper manufacturers in 
general exhibited a keen interest in the possibilities 
of growing wood for their own use, and many 
concerns commenced to grow trees for trans- 

lanting. The woodland sections of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association found that the actual 
cost of commercial tree growing was much lower 
than had been generally estimated. 

THE NatTionaL Forests. The net area of the 
National Forests at the close of the year 
ended June 30, 1921, was 156,666,045 acres, a gain 
of 633,992 acres during the year. The 
single increase unit was 321,360 acres added to the 
Modoc National Forest in northern California. A 
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total of 92,072 acres were elimininated from the 
National Forest during the period, but chiefly in 
the form of small areas adaptable to agricultural 

urposes. The total expenditures of the Forest 
Servic during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
were $6,220,822, an increase of $378,953 over the 
preceding year, due entirely to increased expendi- 
tures for fire suppression. The receipts of the 
National Forests during the same period were 
$4,468,940, a decrease of $324,542. 

Forest Propucrs. The work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was con- 
tinued with success during the year. One of the 
important problems studied during the year was 
that of the utilization of second growth timber and 
of species hitherto deemed of too little value to be 
worth cutting. Among such inferior species are 
the jack pine and the aspen, which occur in large 
stands in the Lake States. The most important 
new project undertaken at the Forest Products 
Laboratory was a study of the practicability of 
cutting timber of the exact size required for 6 ges 
manufacturing purposes. Since much of this 
material is now cut from large logs, it was shown 
that 50 per cent of the lumber is often lost under 
the present wasteful system. 

Forest ResEarcn. Under the stimulus im- 
parted by the consciousness of rapidly diminishing 
forests, research received more extended considera- 
tion during the year. A noteworthy achievement 
was the establishment of two new experimental 
forest stations, one at Ashville, N. C., in the heart 
of the Ap lan district, the second in Louis 
lana, in the southern pine belt. Statistics show 
that the production of merchantable timber de- 
creased 60 per cent in the Appalachian area during 
the past decade and that the southern pine supply 
was rapidly diminishing under a policy of unre- 
strained exploitation which utterly di the 
future. In view of the importance and wide scope 
of the tse tirtal nese pon. Ae both these 
areas, as pointed out by Eb. H. pp, * serie t 
United States Forester, in Circular 183 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, entitled 
‘‘Forest Experiment Stations,’ these stations 
were established at a most opportune time and can, 
if properly supported, do much to remedy 4 
deplorable situation. Agitation for the foundation 
of similar stations in other parts of the United 
States was shown in the form of bills presented to 
Congress in the late fall. 

During the year the Swiss Forest Station at 
Zurich published a report upon an investigation 
concerning the flow of two streams arising in very 
similar watersheds, differing only in the amount of 
forest cover. The results, based on many years of 
painstaking work, revealed that, whereas the 
total annual flows were proporanney equal, the 
flow of the heavily wooded stream was quite 
constant and without floods, and the watershed of 
the wooded stream much less subject to erosion and 
drought injuries. 

EpucatTionaL, The annual session of the 
Society of American Foresters was held jointly 
with that of the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers at Toronto, Canada, Dec. 27 and 
28, 1921. The annual meeting of the Association 
of State Foresters was held in the field in New 
York State in September, at which time repre- 


t sentatives from 16 States gathered to study the 


white pine blister rust control in actual operation. 
At the second decennial reunion of the alumni 
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of Yale Forestry School, held in December, 1920, 
it was announced that 61 per cent of the graduates 
of the school were actively engaged in various 
branches of forestry. The Yale Forestry School 
received a gift of $300,000 during the year from 
William H. Sage to be used for the erection of a 
phages eM will serve as a memorial to his 
son DeWitt Linn Sage, of the class of 1907. This 
building will afford an opportunity of housing the 
forestry library, long exposed to fire hazard, and 
of exhibiting museum materials in a satisfactory 
manner. 

MisceLLaANEous. The use of aéroplanes and 
air ships as detectors of forest fires continued to 
receive considerable attention during the year, 
particularly on the part of large private corpora- 
tions. It is evident from the experiences obtained 
that air craft will play a very important rdle in 
future fire protection, ey. in inaccessible 
areas reached with difficulty by the ordinary 
means of transportation. 

Jobn H. Reisner, in a progress report of forestry 
activities in China during the year, stated that 
tree planting continued to show a steady increase. 
A greater part of the forestry enterprises in China 
were said to be directed by Americans or American- 
trained foresters. 

The National Geographic Society of the United 
States, supported by a number of public spirited 
citizens, purchased the Martin tract, a square 
mile within the heart of the Sequoia National 
Park, and in turn donated this tract to the United 
aad most worthy example of patriotic 

ort. 

Brsiiocrapny. R. T. Baker and H. G. Smith 
A Research on the nia Lied Especially in Regard 
to Their Essential Oils (New South Wales, 1920, 
2nd ed.); H. H. Chapman, Forest Mensuration 


ustry zport 
Finland (U. 8. Dept. Commerce, 1921); A. H. 
Oxholm, Swedish Forests, Lumber Industry, and 
Lumber E Trade (U. S. Dept. Commerce, 
. Troup, The Silvicul iculture of Indian 
Trees (Oxford, 1021); T. 8. Woolsey, Jr., with 
B. Greeley, Studies in French 


Point of View (Taihoku, Taiwan, 1921). 

FOREST TREE DISEASES. See Botany. 

FORMOSA, or Tarwan. An island belonging 
to Japan lying off the coast of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Fukien. Capital, Dai-hoku or Taipai. 
Area, 13,839 square miles; a Aan (1918), 
3,698,918. Population of Dai-hoku is given at 
102,249. The other large towns are Tainan, 
Kagi, and Taichu. The chief agricultural product 
is rice and among the others are sugar, tea, sweet 
potatoes, jute, ramie, and turmeric. Camphor, 
which is a government monopoly, is raised in the 
forests. Among other industries are fisheries, 
sugar manufacturing, flour-milling, tobacco, oil, 
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5 pag iron work, glass, bricks, soap, etc. Live 
stock are raised in considerable numbers. Mining 
has developed latterly. The commerce is largely 
with Japan. In the foreign trade China and the 
United States have taken the lead. In 1919 the 
imports from Japan amounted to 90,526,766 yen 
and the exports to 141,885,540 yen. e chief 
exports in that year were: Tea, coal, sugar, and 
camphor, and the chief imports, opium, rice 
oil-cake, beans, and tea seed. The revenue an 
expenditure for 1920-21 balanced at 94,451,263 
yen. The main items of expenditure were internal 
administration and public works and the main 
items of revenue were inland taxes and customs 
and the returns from public enterprises. The 
Japanese government has subsidized the local 
budget annually in amounts ranging from 5,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 yen. In 1918-19 there were 345 
miles of railway open for traffic. Post offices in 
1919 numbered 166 and telegraphs had a mileage 
of 692. Formosa was ceded by China to Japan, 
May 8, 1895, and Japan’s civil government was 
established there March 31, 1896. Colonization 
on a@ considerable scale was undertaken by the 
Japanese in 1909 and a number of Japanese 

illages grew up with a population estimated in 
1916 at 3268. The island is under a Japanese 
governor-general. 

F Y, James. Military officer, died, 
February 2. At the time of his death he was 
brigadier-general of the United States Marine 
Corps. He was born at Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 17, 
1844; entered the United States Marine Corps as 
second lieutenant, March 1, 1861, and served in 
the Civil War. He was on board the Brooklyn 
in the battles of Forts St. Philip, Jackson, and 
Chalmette; in the capture of New Orleans; and 
in the attacks on Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, and 
Galveston. He was in command of the marines 
in Formosa in 1867, and on various duties there- 


f after, including, service in the North Pacific 


squadron; and in command of the marines at 
various stations. During the Spanish-American 
war he was in command of the camp of Spanish 
sigaionaa from the fleet of Admiral Cervera: and 
e commanded the first brigade of marines in the 
Philippine Islands in 1901-02. 
FORRER, Louis. See NEcRoLoGy. 
FORTY-EIGHT, Commirrere or. This is a 
political organization and consists of representa- 
tives from the 48 States of the Union. It is engaged 
in the organization of a National Liberal Party 
along liberal lines. In 1921 it organized fourteen 
State units of the National Liberal Party. It 
issues a fortnightly political news service to some 
400 leading papers and periodicals throughout the 
country and is rapidly developing a strong con- 
stituency. The outstanding feature of the Com- 
mittee’s work is its method. Contrary to other 
national political movements, it is building up its 
organization State by State, after which a na- 
tional conference will be called of delegates from 
the States so organized. Such a conference is con- 
templated in 1922. It intends to contest a large 
number of congressional districts and to obtain a 
nucleus of representatives who will help the more 
liberal elements in Congress to a substantial 
measure of immediate reform. Membership in the 
Committee or Party is ona dues-paying basis, the 
amount per month being left to the discretion of 
each person enrolling. It makes its appeal to 
“every American citizen dissatisfied with reaction, 
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resentful of unfulfilled promises, tired of political 
cure-alls, and ready to work for the constructive 
changes required to end our economic chaos, our 
political tyranny, and the madness of competitive 
armaments.” Its platform purposes “ the abolition 
of privilege, meaning by privilege the unjust 
economic advantage by possession of which a 
small group controls our natural resources, 
transportation, industry and credit, stifles com- 
petition, prevents one opportunity of develop- 
ment for all, and thus dictates the conditions 
under which we live.” To accomplish this, it 

es “‘ Public control of natural resources by tax- 
ation of all land values, including land containing 
coal, oil, natural gas, mineral deposits, large water 
powers and large commercial timber tracts, in 
order to prevent monopoly and speculation, to 
aid industry, and to force idle lands into use; 
oe ownership of railroads, canals, and pipe 
ines, including all necessary distributing and 
terminal facilities, and all necessary means of 
communication, in order to give the same service 
to all users; and equal rights, economic, legal, and 
political, for all citizens, and all Civil Rights, 
including Free Speech, Free Press, and Peaceable 
aac wer A as guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

The National Headquarters areat 15 East 40th 
Street, New York. J. A. H. Hopkins is Chairman 
of the Executive Committee; Allen McCurdy is 
secretary and Charles V. Ingersoll, treasurer. 

FO » Murpoy JAMES. Former United 
States Senator from Louisiana, died, June 12. 
He was born at Franklin, La., Jan. 12, 1849; 
studied at Washi n and Lee University and 
graduated at Cumberland College in 1870. He 
afterwards studied law, and engaged in practice 
at Franklin, La. He was a leader in the successful 
campaign against the Louisiana State lottery; 
iadage of Louisiana, 1892-1900; and Uni 

tates Senator, 1901-13. After this he returned 
to the practice of law and was appointed United 
States collector of customs. In politics he was a 
Democrat. 

FOWLER, BeEnsaMInN AvsTIN. Ranchman 
died, April 11. He was prominent in agricultural 
and irrigation developments in Arizona. He was 
born at Stoneham, Mass., Dec. 14, 1843; studied 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; and 
served in the signal corps during the Civil War. 
He afterwards graduated at Yale, 1868. He was 
for seventeen years engaged in the subscription 
book business, and then went into ranching near 
‘Phoenix, Ariz. (1899), where he became director 
of a title and trust company, president of the 
board of trade, and prominent in other institu- 
tions. In 1901 he was a member of the State 
legislature; and in 1910-11, president of the 
National Irrigation oe 

FOWLER, Wi.turam Warpe. British classical 
scholar and ornithologist died at Hingham, 
England, in June. He was born at Langford, 


Somerset, May 16, 1847, studied at Oxford where ~ 


he took high classical honors and was elected 
fellow of Lincoln. He held this fellowship through- 
out his life, but became a tutor in 1873 and sub- 
rector in 1882. Among his classical writings may 
be mentioned the volume on Julius Cesar in the 
Heroes of the Nations series (1892); The City 
State of the Greeks and Romans (1893); Roman 
Festi of the Period of the Republic (1897); 
Religious Experience of the Roman oes to the 
Age of Augustus (1911). He wrote his Year with 
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the Birds (1886) which dealt with bird life as 
observed during his vacations at Oxford and 

m and in the Alps. This was followed 
by Tales of the Birds and More Tales of the Birds, 
consisting of stories for children. During the 
war he wrote Essays in Brief for Wartime (1916) 
and in 1920 he published a volume of Roman 
Essays and I tons. 

FRANCE. A European republic constitutin 
the westernmost state of central Europe, separa 
from England by the Channel and the Straits of 
Dover; ying pores 42° 20’ and 51° 5’ N. 
latitude, an 45’ E. and 4° 45’ W. longitude; 
area before the war 207,054 square miles; after 
the war increased by the departments of Bas- 
Rhin Alsace, 1848 aque miles; Haut-Rhin, 1354 
square miles; and Moselle, 2403 square miles, 
these additions corresponding to Alsace-Lorraine 
under the German empire. pital, Paris. 

PoPpuLATION. According to the census of 1911 
the population was 39,602,258, an increase of 
about 350,000 since 1906. For other details of 
that census including population of departments, 
chief cities, and vital statistics, see preceding 
Year Books. The provisional figures of the 
French census taken March 6, 1921, were pub- 
lished, July 1. The given corresponded to 
those of the census of March 5, 1911, in that they 
did not include the population of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The total number of persons residing in France on 
March 6, 1921, was 37,499,394, as compared 
with 39,601,509 in 1911. The figures for 1921, 
however, did not include the members of the 
French military forces in foreign countries and on 
the Rhine. There was therefore, a decrease in the 
population of 2,102,115, from which must be 
deducted a considerable number of soldiers, as 
above mentioned. The main reason for this 
decrease was the fact that France lost during 
the World War nearly 1,500,000 men, while the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 was responsible for 
the premature death of several hundred thousand 

rsons. The statistics for 1921 showed that on 
March 6, 1921, there were 1,415,128 foreigners 
included in the census, as compared with 1,159,835 
in 1911, an increase of 255,293. This increase 
was accounted for to a great extent by the presence 
in the northern regions of France of a large army 
of foreign laborers engaged on _ reconstruction 
work and of a considerable number of Italian 
and Y avers workers in the south of France. 

epartments of France with the meh 
number of foreign residents were as follows: The 
Seine, in which Paris is situated, with 233,849; 
the Nord with 171,746; Bouches du Rhone, in- 
cluding the city of Marseille, with 147,057; the 
Alpes Maritimes, 100,717, a la number of 
whom are foreign residents in the fashionable 
resorts on the Riviera; the Var and Herault, two 
of the large wine-producing districts, employing, 
foreign labor, with 52,495 and 52,211, respectively: 

EpucaTion. Primary education is free and 
compulsory for children from six to thirteen years 
of age. In 1919-20 primary and higher schools 
of nce and Algeria excluding Alsace-Lor- 
raine, numbered 68,015 with 102,433 teachers 
and 3,835,816 enrolled pupils. The infant schools 
numbered 2849 with 6241 teachers and 227,156 
enrolled pupils. Secondary education is supplied 
by the state in the lycées and by colleges main- 
tained by the communes; also by free schools 
supported by private individuals and associations. 
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The public eaten institutions in France and 
Algeria in 1919 excluding Alsace-Lorraine were 
as follows: Lycées 67,730 pupils; communal 
colleges 32,500 pupils. For girls there were 
in 1919, 55 lycées and colleges, with 39,274 
pupils, and 47 secondary courses with 5804 
pupils. Higher education is supplied by the 
state universities and by special schools directed 
by the state and also by various private faculties 
and schools. The universities are 16 in number 
and are situated at the following places: Paris, 
Strasburg, Lyons, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Grenoble, 
Montpellier, Aix-en-Provence, Rennes, Poitiers, 
Nancy, Caen, Dijon, Lille, Clermont-Ferrand, 
and Besancon. Of these the largest is the Univer- 
sity of Paris with 11,026 students, July 31, 1919. 
The next in numerical importance are Bordeaux, 
2241; Toulouse, 1764; Grenoble, 1724; Aix-en- 
Provence, 1179; Strasburg, 1122. The number 
of students in the faculties of law, medicine, 
letters, sciences, and pharmacy in the state 
institutions numbered in 1919, 29,890. Of these 
the most numerously attended were in their 
order of importance, law, medicine, letters, and 
sciences. Besides the above there are various 
higher institutions dependent on the ministry of 
ublic instruction including the Collége de 
Frans: the Museum of Natural History, which 
gives instruction in sciences; the practical school 
of higher studies with its seat > Aas pela 
giving instruction in history, philology, and, the 
sciences; the superior normal schools; the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts and many others. Besides these 
there are the diverse institutions of technical 
instruction dependent on other ministries, in- 
cluding schools of commerce, agriculture, military 

i mines, etc. Finally there are many 
technical schools of lower grade dependent on the 
ministry of commerce. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table shows the 
acreage and production of cereal crops in France 
in 1920 as compared with 1913, 1918, and 1919, 
the acreage and production of Alsace-Lorraine 
being included in the figures for 1920, but not in 
those for previous years: 


Metric tons 


Year Acres sown produced 
Wheat: 
1019 oe ee See eee esse 16,166,134 8,691,905 
F018 ooh each eles ers 10,992,962 6,143,584 
1010).04.8 i sadossagreeuaupees 11,375,974 965,370 
1990 355 oa cts ee Wee 12,586,435 6,448,218 
Spelt: 
1918 eee C eee ban wee eetes 304, 149,064 
1918 coos oe eae ce Oe 206,418 95,982 
1919 oe Cie Saco fe eee es 238,2 96,704 
NO20 ie ewodkend Neptie e eeenr 277,671 127,987 
Rye: 
NOUS ge ee eee eS 2 1,271,475 
VOIG ps ci keel Re aes 1,745,718 34,9 
1910 ochre eos earn es 906, 29,9 
1020 goo eee iikieneewercewes 2,147,757 876,139 
ey: 
19186 63 Arent wares haw ease 1,878,500 1,043,760 
1018 2 ccc eer dee as 1,371, 598, 
1919) ut teases ie oes 1,386,7 499,984 
1920 3.538 oe See ee ee eek 1,640,551 835,688 
Oata: 
| A) i Se en aera ae deen ne Pr 9,832,949 5,182,601 
1916 ak Coen Geationéeecees ee 6,720,870 2,561,976 
F919 oe io eee nce sae aes 7,055,697 2,493,584 
1920s. fees dese kee eene ek 8,278,637 »220,7 
Buckwheat 
1918) 5 Soo pe sets tare ss 1,115,502 566,435 
1018 i546 eet ee a eee ess 769,137 224,180 
1010 6 cect Ge tee aee ee 12, 271,969 
1020 sion aed ones leeceres ’ 369,521 
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Metric tons 
Year Acres sown produced 
orn: 
pb ) Es Peper arene eee ae Seen pee ena 1,132,800 543,075 
VOIR Sik cat les eee & ale 753,693 7, 
101022 ek Genwaei see iaes 736,050 253,411 
1090 3 hicsas Cie eee ees eee 829,183 387,814 
Potatoes: 

TOOLS: 66.253 55 Fe eG ee as 3,825,345 13,585,965 
NOLS as ice Cs aed BOE eae 2,940,019 6,519,722 
NOG ous Bee eh aes 3,103,899 7,730,562 
1920 2 so. sh es Raed Bee 3,560,424 11,637,765 


The average weight per bushel in 1920 was: 
Wheat, 58.7 pounds; spelt, 56.6 pounds; rye, 55.5 
‘eae barley, 49.6 pounds; .oats, 36.6 poe) 

uckwheat, 50.3 pounds. Wine and _ cider 
production in thousands of gallons in 1920 was 
as follows: Wine, 1,310,719; cider, 212,005. The 
production of fruits and nuts in 1920 in metric 
tons was as follows: Apples (exclusive of apples for 
cider), 68,480; pears, 34,315; olives, 22,864; cherries, 
21,614; plums, 20,177; peaches, 17,255; apricots, 

466; strawberries, 6737; currants, 2153; chest- 
nuts, 152,924; walnuts, 31,440; almonds, 4370; and 
smaller quantities of oranges, mandarines, lemons, 
raspberries, etc. 
he number of farm animals, Jan. 1, 1920, was 
as follows: Horses, 2,413,190; cattle, 12,373,660; 
sheep, 8,990,990; pigs, 4,080,360; goats, 1,166,770; 
asses, 303,100; mules, 167,180. At the end of 
1920 cattle numbered 12,755,720; sheep, 9,376,630; 
and pigs, 4,585,280. 

In 1921 according to the report of the Minister 
of Agriculture the cereal crop of France, includ- 
ing the Alsace-Lorraine region was as follows: 

eat, 5,329,830 hectares; 87,842,770 quintals; 
meteil, 108,220 hectares; 1,460,880 se eh rye, 
874,280 hectares; 11,302,030 quintals. ese fig- 
ures show that the wheat crop nearly approached 
the level of production before the war, which was 
remarkable in view of the fact that the area under 
cultivation was nearly one million hectares less. 
The average output per hectare was the highest 
that had ever been noted in France. The 1921 
crop was slightly superior to the average annual 
production in the period 1909-13. 

Before the war the productive forests of the 
country had an acreage of about 185,000,000, of 
which about 177,000,000 were under private 
ownership the rest being in possession of the 
central government or of the communes. i 
the war vast areas were destroyed not only at 
the front but in the adjoini ions where the 
were drawn heavily upon ar firewood , trenc 
timber, and other needs. The war zone com- 

rised 11 of the forest-bearing departments. The 
oss to France was estimated at an annual short- 
age of over 35,000,000 cubic feet. A special re- 
constitution service was established under the 
Water and Forest Board after the war which in 
1921 was actively engaged in measures for re- 
forestation. : 

Silk production is carried on under government 
encouragement, especially in the departments of 
Sard Ardéche, Dréme, and Vaucluse but also 
in twenty other departments. In 1918 there 
were 16,057 producers and the total value of the 
output was 22,258,000 franca; in 1919, 52,401 
producers and 20,121,000 francs; in 1920, 65,592 
producers. While the fi for the value in 
1920 were not available the total output in that 
year was 9202 kilos, nearly four times as great as 
that in 1919. 
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MInprRaL Propucrion. The leading minerals 
and the mineral production in metric tons in 1918 
were as follows: Coal and lignite, 26,259,083; 
iron ore, 1,572,000; pig iron, 1,292,958; worked 
steel, 1,800,079; fini ironfand steel, 193,812. 
The output of pig iron in 1919 was 2,412,149 
metric tons. The coal output in 1920 was 25,- 
276,000 metric tons; the output of the Saar basin 
was 9,410,433 tons. In 1919-20 the sugar 
factories yielded 155,101 metric tons of refined 
sugar. In 1920 the production of alcohol was 
28,489,000 gallons. 

According to the estimates of 1921, the coal 
deposits in France at a depth of not more than 
3937 feet amounted to 13,143,000,000 tons, and 
at a depth of 5905 feet amounted to 17,600,000,000 
tons. In the year before the war France produced 
40,844,000 tons and consumed 64,834,000 tons, 
obtaining the additional 23,990,000 tons “from 

land, Belgium, and Germany. The following 
table shows French coal production during the 
eight years ending with 1920: 


Tons 
NOUS jogs eatte Valet et aster sakes See eew ee 40,844,218 
BO tte e eles GO VS ee OE 26,568,258 
DOIG. os. areca tr eos ta eh wonder lenaed 19,523,863 
TOG itech wevica nn het eae Se ened fate eee 21,310,000 
NOT pce ee She Ga SES aia WIR wae ROL ea eee 28,891,723 
1O16 iss Stars ea la awe ce rae ee ees ,000, 
Bo oe ie ah in Bea eS ceateoheacerane Swe le aeani ies 22,476,766 
FOQ0. cholo te Gok wards ask yok gels 8 les BID ate a aad 274, 


The production of iron ore in France during the 
first six months of 1921 reached the following 
figures: January, 1,516,662 metric tons; February, 
1,291,621 tons; March, 1,270,947 tons; April, 
1,213,787 tons; May, 1,125,319 tons; and June, 
1,114,532 tons. The total at the end of June 
accordingly was 7,532,868—1,693,464 tons more 
than the ouryat in the first half of 1920. Of pig 
iron, the -year’s output aggregated 1,744,644 
metric tons ne 1,272,518 tons in January— 
June of 1920. is gain of 37 per cent in pig-iron 

roduction was approached but not quite equaled 
y the output of steel. For January—June the 
steel plants of France had a total output of 
1,527,950 metric tons of steel ingots and castings 
against 1,179,998 tons in the first six months o 
1920, a gain of practically 30 per cent. 

RECONSTRUCTION. Fi for the cane 
done to industrial establishments during the 
war showed that at the time of the armistice the 
establishmeats suffering damage numbered 20,603 
and that on the basis of their value in 1900 the 
loss exceeded 7,000,000,000 francs, of which 
920,000,000 francs occurred to the coal mines. 
Moreover the productive power of the damaged 
works had been reduced from 25 per cent to 93 

r cent, the chief loss being in the textile industry. 

e 10 devastated departments contained some 
30 per cent of French industries and produced 
35 per cent of the sugar, 50 per cent of the coal, 
63 per cent of the steel, 81 per cent of the textiles 
and 9 92 per cent of the iron, of the country. After 
the armistice a Board of Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion was established by the government and this 
was aided by the Central Associations for the 
Revival of Industrial Activity in the Invaded 
Areas, by the Central Purchasing Board, and by 
regional committees. Excellent work had been 
done by all these organizations. As aa illustration 
of the difficulties in the way of distributing 
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buildiag materials, foodstuffs, and other means 
of reconstruction, it may be noted that 5600 
kilometres of railway line had been destroyed or 
rendered useless, 50 bridges, 12 tunnels, 51,547 
kilometres of highway and 3168 en ineering 
works of various kinds, to say nothing of the ob- 
struction of canals. Six months after the close of 
1918 about ten per cent of the personnel of the 
» damaged works had returned. A year later, 
July 1, 1920, the personnel numbered 42 per cent 
of that employed in 1914. At the end of another 
year, July 1, 1921, it was reported at over 47 
per cent. The main difficulty in the way of recon- 
struction was this necessity of recruiting the 
rsonnel. Everywhere there was a scarcity of 
abor which was roughly estimated at 250,000 
men. The housing problem was serious, but 
considerable progress had been made toward 
solving it. 

THE DevastaTeED Reaions. During 1921 
monthly statistics were published by the govern 
ment showing the progress made in restoring the 
invaded a eee ese indicated the s y Te 
turn of workingmen to the factories, which had 
been in part restored. As a result of an investiga- 
tion the following figures in respect to output 
were published in October: In general the output 
of the factories of the damaged or destroyed 
factories which had been restored, amounted to 
about 50 per cent of the output in 1914 and it 
was estimated that they were able to employ 
about 55 per cent of the manual labor engaged in 
them before the war. The details of the leading 
industries were as follows: 


“Production Labor 
per cent per cent 
Industries compared with compared with 

. 1914 1914 
Textiles. 5:508 5 coe eee tweets 45 55 
pietelarey ea teeth Sr aise ctr pte Oh mye 50 55 
Ordinary Metal Working......... 66 63 
Chemicals....................0. 58.5 63 
Cloth and Clothing.............. 58.5 73 
Hides and Léather...... Se telat Boece 45 67 
WOR: 265 eesti bos 5 ee BR Oe ae 31 36 
T6tahcc i rcedoto easton aes 50 55 


In order to employ an amount equal to that 
before the war, the output would have to be 
brought to the same point, which was difficult in 
view of the shorter hours of work. But on the 
other hand there was the advantage of a better 
system in the distribution of manual labor and 
better hygienic conditions, etc. 

Waaes. The course of wages from 1911 to 
1921 was the subject of official investigation of 
which the results were published toward the 
close of the year. The average daily wage at the 
beginning of 192] for manual laborers was 14 
francs; weavers, 143 francs; workmen in other 
industries from 16 to 20 francs; working-women 
from 9 to 10 francs. The above, however, only 
applied to cities other than Paris. In Paria the 
daily wage of workingmen was generally from 
25 to 32 and for working-women about 16 francs. 
In compen with 1911 the hourly rate in cities 
other than Paris had about quintupled and the 
daily wage had a little more than quadrupled. 
The rate of increase in icular industries from 
1911 to 1921 was as follows: Bricklayers, 378 
per cent, terrassiers and stone cutters, 350 per 
cent; weavers, ropemakers, coopers, b i 
and day laborers (unskilled) 330-335 per cent. 
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These trades showed the test increase and 
they were the ones that been the lowest 
paid before the war. The rate of increase was 
the slackest in the case of printers and binders— 
275 to 280 per cent. There were considerable 
differences in the level of wages in the different 
regions, the highest increase occurring. in the 
liberated regions. As to the other trades, 

at the beginning of 1921 were from four to five 
times higher than in 1911. In the textile industries 
the spinners of Roubaix received an increase of 
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431,360,000 francs ($83,252,480), respectively. 
The adverse French trade balance in 1920 fell to 
12,970,194,000 francs, as compared with 23,919,- 
667,000 in 1919, a net decrease of 10,949,473,000 
francs. Expressed in dollars these figures are even 
more striking, the adverse balance in 1919 having 
been $3,276,666,712 and in 1920 only $894,496,139, 
a net gain for French trade of $2,382,170,573. 

The statistics of French trade, exclusive of specie, 
and bullion, by principal countries, during 1920. 
1919, and 1913, are given in the following table: 


1913 919 1920 
Countries Francs Dollars Francs Dollars Francs Dollars 
IMPORTS 
United{States. weeeeeeeeese. 894,742,000 172,685,206 9,217,844,000 1,262,718,356 7,061,721,000 487,015,241 
UnitedtKingdom............ 1,115, 136,000 216,221,248  8,800,911,000 1,205,604,247 6,746,959, 465,307,517 
Germany gdouacsisd way ted ahs 1,068,800, 206,278,400 755,272,000 103,461,918 2,658,429, 183,339,931 
BOWIWM osc itaveiase le es 277, 107,361,461  1,111,249,000 152,225,890 2,568,665, 177,149,311 
Faun Bidesinted amin: adhe hawoees 268, 71,268,724  1,613,817,000 221,070,822 2,053,819,000 141,642,690 
CP ee er ee 240,513,000 46,419,009  1,017,198,000 139,342,192 891,530, 61,484,828 
BPR cc farsi dash igianee% 281,592,000 54,347,256 .464,233, 200,579,863 849,368,000 58,777,104 
Switzerland................ 135,242,000 26,101,706 737,848,000 101,075,069 802,940,000 §5,375,172 
Brasil PoCeT eee Ce ee eee 174,273,000 33,634,689 956,305,000 131,000,685 652,603,000 45,007,103 
Algeria.............. cc eeee 330,841,000 63,852,313  1,223,698,000 167,629,863 960,475,000 66,239,655 
Moroceo..............0ces 20,429,000 3,942,797 327,362,000 44,844,109 152,398,000 10,510,207 
All other countries.......... 3,234,219,000 624,204,267 8,573,530,000 1,174,456,164 10,006,044,000 690,072,000 
LOCA os vie veyed eRe. 8,421,332,000 1,625,317,076 35,799,267,000 4,904,009,178 35,404,951,000 2,441,720,759 
PORTS 
United States.............. 422,623,000 81,566,239 892,801,000 122,301,507  1,770,892,000 122,130,484 
WAU 5 see thane Vee ee 1,108,499,000 213,940,307 1,534,025,000 210,140,411  3,913,986,000 269,930,069 
United Kingdom........... 1,453,887 ,000 280,600,191 2,116,220,000 289,893,151  3,511,943,000 242,202,965 
Switzerland. ............... 406, 150,000 78,386,950 713,102,000 97,685,205  1,441,694,000 99,427,172 
De Arte ahs Suse a stg tice 866,766,000 167,285,838  1,559,466,000 213,625,479  1,180,261,000 81,397,310 
Le ea ee 305,796,000 59,018,628 677,661,000 92,830,274  1,061,516,000 73,208,000 
BAU 6 oo coe ee ee ae wee eae 151,232,000 29,187,776 387,618,000 53 ,098,356 883,676,000 60,943,172 


404 {to 485 per cent and the spinners of Troyes, of 
637 .per cent; weavers of Roubaix, 562 per cent 
and weavers of Rouen, 388 per cent. The average 
increase in agriculture was 400 per cent. As to the 
relation to the cost of living, it was believed that 
for France as a whole the movement of wages 
about kept pace with that increase. In 1916 the 
increase of wages had not responded to the 
mounting cost of living but at that time a large 
number of workmen were engaged in war industries 
at far higher rates than were paid in private 
industry. In 1917 the wages of the unskilled 
workmen had partly caught up to the increased 
price of neceasaries but had surpassed it on the 
average in 1919 and at the beginning of 1920. 
Then the decrease in wages in 1921 brought down 
the index figure to a point close to that of the 
index figure of prices and even somewhat lower. 
CommMeERcE. In 1920 the total foreign trade of 
France, exclusive of gold, silver, bullion, and the 
r coins, reached 57,839,708,000 francs or 
$3,988,945,379 (at 14.50 francs to the dollar), as 
compared with 47,678,867,000 francs or $6,531,- 
351,644 (at 7.30 francs to the dollar) in 1919, and 
15,301,549,000 franca or $2,953,198,957 (at 5.18 
francs to the dollar) in 1913. The value of imports 
amounted to 35,404,951,000 francs ($2,441,720,- 
759) as against 35,799,267,000 francs ($4,904,009,- 
178) in 1919, and 8,421,332,000 francs’ ($1,625, 
317,076) in 1913; while the value of exports was 
22,434,757,000 francs ($1,547,224,620) in 1920, 
11,879,600,000 francs ($1,627,342,466) in 1919, 
and 6,880,217,000 francs ($1,327,881,881) in 1913. 
Imports of gold, silver, bullion, and the baser coins 
m 1920 amounted to 129,916,000 francs ($25,- 
073,788), as compared with 176,143,000 francs 
($33,995,599) in 1919 and with 974,980,000 francs 
(9188, 171,140) in 1913, and the value of exports 
uring 1920, 1919, and 1913 was 425,401,000 francs 
($82,102,393), 36,601,000 francs ($7,063,993), and 


From January 1 to November 30 the imports 
amounted to 20,394,209,000 francs, and the ex- 
ports, to 19,370,781,000 (merchandise), or an 
excess of imports of more than a billion francs. 
During the same period the year before the imports 
had amounted to 27,189,071,000, and the exports, 
to over 16,557,711,000. 

Much was said{during the year about commer- 
cial relations with Spain which were far from satis- 
factory. The-new Finance Minister of Spain, 
Sefior Cambo, had been appointed to that position 
after serving in parliament as a representative 
from Barcelona. It was believed that his financial 

licy was influenced by the requirements of the 

rge Catalonian manufacturing towns, which were 
complaining of the difficulties occasioned by the 
rate of exchange and were threatening to close their 
factories, if the central government did not protect 
their, industries by increasing the duties to the 
necessary degree. In France it was desired that 
French products should enter Spain under more 
favorable conditions. In April the Spanish govern- 
ment was asked to make certain reductions on 
French imports and to enter into a provisional 
commercial agreement which would relieve France 
from the heavy charge resulting from the surtax 
that compensated for the rate of exchange, but 
this was refused by the Spanish ministry. Later 
the French ambassador at Madrid informed the 
Spanish government that he considered the present 
tariff then in force int esd Sone as a basis 
for an understanding. ere seemed no better 
prospect from the French point of view from the 
tariff bill which was to be made public on Decem- 
ber 31. The tariff measures taken by Spain Susie 
the year aimed not only at the protection o 
national industries but at the suppression of all 
ee competition. As an instance of Spain’s 
tariff policy, the French cited the fact that the 
Ministry o War in the autumn refused a delivery 
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of 180,000 nty blankets that had been pro- 
posed by a French group at a price of 7 francs 
apiece and had turned over the order to Catalo- 


nian manufacturers at a price of about 40 francs clse 


apiece. French writers complained that a Chinese 
wall was pene set up between the two countries by 
Spain. Finally the ch government announced 
the termination of the modus vivendi in respect to 
Franco-Spanish trade, November 10. The reason 
for this according to the press was the failure of the 
Spanish cabinet to meet the requests of the French 
government for a new agreement that would result 
to the advantage of both countries. The new 
tariff would not serve as a basis for such an agree- 
ment and the Spanish government had not shown 
good will toward the French proposals. The 
termination of the modus vivendi caused much 
concern in Spain where it was extensively discussed 
in the press. 

About the same time that France terminated her 
commercial understanding with Spain she pursued 
the same course with Italy, denouncing the 
accord with that country on November 1, to take 
effect after February 1. The news was received in 
Italy with concern but there was no indication of 
an actual rupture. The delay before the existing 
arrangement terminated gave time for matters to 
adjust themselves. The French defense of this 
action was that it was required by the necessities 
of French merchants. e clause of the treaty 
which gave France the most favored treatment 

become a dead letter and the collection of 
customs duties had increased the charges on 
French products to a point in many cases where 
they were ten times as heavy as before the war. 
According to French accounts, French commerce 
was treated no better in Italy than in Germany. 

FINANCE: THE BUDGETS, AND THE Dest. The 
ordinary budget for 1921 was as follows: Ordinary 
expenditure, 22,327,000,000 francs; extraordinary 
expenditure, 5,498,000,000; total, 27,826,000,000; 
ordinary receipts 19, 735,000,000; extraordinary 
receipts, 5,228,000,000; total 24,963,000,000. 
Special budget expenditure 16,539, 000. The 
national debt, March 1, 1921, was 302,000,000,000 
francs, as compared with 27,000,000,000, Aug. 1 
1914. Down to Jan. 1, 1921, France had advanced 
to the Allied governments the sum of 8,873,000,000 
francs. The chief items being as follows in millions 
of francs: Russia, 4210; Belgium, 2286; Serbia, 
706; Poland, 431; Greece, 376; Czecho-Slovakia, 


The budget for 1922 was adopted in the Cham- 
ber, December 15, as follows: ditures 
25,140,000,000 francs; receipts, 24,327,000,000 
francs. At the close of the year the national debt 
of France was placed at 328,000,000,000 francs of 
which, according to a statement in the French 
Senate in December, 146,500,000,000 were in- 
curred after the war. 

FinaNciaL Discussion. In the autumn there 
was much discussion in the press of the efforts of 
the finance committee of the Chamber to balance 
the budget and keep within the ordinary budget 
the exceptional expenses. In the Chamber there 
were frequent questions on this subject addressed 
to the Minister of Finance, the Prime Minister, 
and the Minister of War. The policy of the Bud- 
get Commission was to diminish expenses but 
was criticised on the eraung that it sometimes con- 
fused economies with reduction of credits. An 
economy would result from the removal of a 
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nate or an improvement of the service, whereas 
a uction of credit simply meant as a rule a 
demand for a ip ace nl! credit somewhere 

. First of all the Commission had decided as a 
means of reducing ex to put an end at once 
to the Cilician expedition, and a treaty of friend- 
ship with Turkey was in consequence brought: 
about. As to Morocco, the question had come up 
as usual and some had contended that the effect- 
ives in Morocco should be reduced but such a 
course did not seem advisable. In regard to the 
war budget the policy had been to oppose any 
reductions that seemed to threaten the national 
security, but others had been accepted, for ex- 
ample, reduction of the credits for the manv- 
facture of war material, certain reductions of the 
effectives, increase of the time of leave for soldiers, 
etc. The wisdom of this policy was questioned in 
certain quarters, in view of the European situation 
and the doubt whether Germany was either dis- 
armed or ul in her intentions. 

A careful summary and analysis of the budget 
was made public in a general official report in 
November, of which the chief points were as 
follows: The principle upon which the budget was 
based was the necessity of restoring confidence and 
of relieving productive energy from the danger of 
disastrous social experiments and from excessive 
burdens. The total expenses at that time were 
placed at 24,953,239,027 francs and the total 
receipts at 23,327,980,897 francs, thus leaving a 
deficit of 1,6 258,130 francs. The deficit of 
ordinary expenses as compared with ordinary 
receipts was 1,976,000,000 while the excess of 
extraordinary receipts over extraordinary expenses 
was 350,000,000. This would leave the actual 
deficit as above and it was expected that this 
deficit would be partly covered by the surplus 
accruing from a better financial administration. 
It seemed certain that the budget would balance 
without recourse to a loan since in place of the 
securities remitted in payment of the extraordi- 
nary tax on war profits would be issued treasury 
bonds to the required limit. These bonds would 
not represent any increase of the public debt and 
the transaction would simply mean the substitu- 
tion of this amount of consolidated debt by an 
equal amount of floating debt. Nor would new 
taxes be necessary for the balancing of the bud- 
get. As to the effecting of economies, Parlia- 
ment must not consent to any expense that was 
not absolutely n here were many 
difficulties in the way. rtain measures of econ- 
omy would be disastrous at a time when there were 
so many causes of disturbance and so great uneasi- 
ness. For example, in the matter of national 
defense: On the eve of the Disarmament Con- 
ference the: naval Powers had increased their 
budgets; in Germany there was a strong current of 
pan-Germanism; and the League of Nations had 
given no signs of ability to maintain peace. Never 
theless there were means of economy that seemed 
practical, especially the suppression of monop- 


olies. Although some of these services could best 
be administered by the government, it had ap- 


red that the government conducted them at a 
oss and that an output inferior to what they 
would produce under private industry, as for 
example in the case of telephones and to . It 
was recommended that to should be turned 
over to private enterprise to the advantage both 
of the public treasury and the consumers. Also it 
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was possible to reduce the number of public 
functionaries. Already the government pro- 
the striking from the list of 42,000 and even 
if that were done the number would still remain 
147,000 greater than in 1914. It was argued that 
@ measure of financial reo i 
sary in order to permit the government to apply 
the fiscal laws voted by the legislature. According 
to the chairman of the finance committee the 
maximum to be from Germany was 
68,000,000,000 gold marks. France needed for 
reconstruction between 60,000,000,000 and 80,000,- 
000,000 francs. There was also the amount needed 
for pensions, placed at 4,000,000,000, and for 
interest on the sums already borrowed on this 
account placed at 2,000,000,000. In the budget 
discussion the proposal that the ordinary budget 
expenses should be covered by loans or by inflation 
of the currency was condemned. Of the total 
expenditure, interest and the administration of 
the public debt required 12,866,000,000 francs, 
pile: Be little over 12,000,000,000 francs for other 
expenditures of which 4,821,000,000 were allotted 
to national defense, leaving a balance of 7,266,000,- 
000 for foreign affairs, finance, education, agri- 
culture, public works, etc. No new taxes were 
roposed, the taxation during the coming year 
ing ted to yield more than present condi- 
tions indicated. 

Debate in the Chamber-of Deputies, which 
commenced on November 28, terminated De- 
cember 15. The principles brought out in de- 
bate may be summed up as follows: Germany to 
be held to strict execution of her pledges; no new 
taxes to be imposed until the public is educated to 
present tax legislation; fiduciary inflation to be 
checked; and reduction to be effected in the 
operating expenses of the government. In carry- 
ing out this last principle provision was made for 
more efficient operation of. the government 
monopolies and elimination of 50,000 government 
employees during 1922, about 35 per cent of the 
additional a) as taken on since 1914. 

Finance: Taxation. During the first ten 
months of the year the returns to the French 
treasury from indirect taxes and monopolies 
amounted to 10,954,760,500 francs which was 
951,550,400 francs less than the budget estimates. 
This difference was mainly due to the failure of 
the tax on business to yield the anticipated re- 
sults. The customs tax also showed a lower yield 
than was expected, being about 729,037,000 
Other classes falling below the budget 
estimates were: The tax on stock exchange opera- 
tions, 10,237,500 francs; the duty on wines, cider, 
and perry, 19,483,000 francs; spirits and costly 
wines, 27,006,000 francs; postal monopoly, 40,- 
482,700 francs. On the other hand, the following 
classes showed an excess beyond budget estimates: 
Registration, 147,348,500 francs; stamps, 104,- 
311,500; personal property. tax 232,089,000; 
automobile tax, 52,230,000; railway transportation 
tax, 16,063,000; tax on petrol, 41,433,000; to- 
bacco monopoly 230,266,000; and several other 
classes. From the revenue of the state domain 
the treasury received 631,985,900; and from the 
liquidation of stocks, 1,383,658,700. From the 
general income tax and taxes cedulaires only 
about a quarter of the total was collected, namely, 
495,574,000 francs. In 1913 less than 20 per cent 
of the French revenue was supplied by direct 
taxation, while the 1921 estimates, taking a total 
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of official direct taxes, inheritance taxes, taxes 
on securities, war profits tax, and the portion 
of the incidence of the turnover tax which is un- 
doubtedly direct, showed direct taxes as amount- 
ing to from 40 to 50 per cent of the total revenue. 
The depression of 1920-21 caused an increased 
share of these taxes to fall on business, and they 
were seriously felt for the first time during that 
period. The high points in the new régime were 
the income and “business turnover’ taxes. The 
latter was very much favored by French business- 
men at first, because they felt that the public 
would pay it. But the period of low prices and 
depression which followed caused the merchant 
to receive the greater part of the load. The 
existing form of the income tax was likewise ob- 
jected to on the ground that agricultural interests 
and large fortunes did not pay their share, and 
that labor was exempt. Coming at a time when 
business was slowly and painfully issuing from a 

riod of deep depression, this burden was acutely 
elt and served to impede progress, the more so 
since the new taxation had been an important 
factor in persuading investors to place their 
savings in tax-free government securities rather 
than in productive enterprises. 

The following interpretation of French policy 
represents the point of view of its numerous 
critics during the year: The central fact of French 
finance was the expectation of German payments. 
Its operations were based largely on false hopes, 
and consisted largely in a sort of juggling of ac- 
counts, such as carrying as extraordinary expenses 
all amounts in excess of receipts from revenue 
and taxation, trusting to ultimate solvency by 
means of German reparations. In the course of 
the year, however, the government’s anticipation 

me less sanguine. In March, M. Briand was 
still insisting on corny payment of sums 
which economists everywhere regarded as im- 
— and the French finance minister, M. 
oumer, was asking for still more. The former 
president, M. Poincaré, consistently with his 
extreme nationalism professed surprise that 
Germany was not made to pay on the exact date 
appointed the installment of twelve billions which 
was due. The government was even criticised 
for accepting as the total German debt, so small 
an amount as one hundred thirty-two billions. 
Rather than do this the government ought, ac- 
cording to the critics, to have seized the Ruhr 
basin. In effect the French budget carried on the 
deficit side of its account the expenditures in the 
invaded regions and war pensions, and on the 
credit side, the expec contributions from | 
Germany. Gradually, however, French public 
men began to realize that Germany would be 
unable to meet her obligations. Then came the 
separate agreement of Wiesbaden for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the debt in kind. The rapid 
collapse of the mark was one of the causes of the 
change in French expectations. Certain French 
writers at the close of the year admitted the 
danger of an insolvent Germany, and many 
articles were written to the effect that Germany 
would default in her January payment, not be- 
cause of obstinacy, but because of lack of money. 
The Reparations Commission went from Paris 
to Berlin to study the causes of the disaster. 
From this time on the cry in France that Germany 
must and will pay which had been continuing for 
three years, and which was the basis of the French 
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financial policy, tended to be less unanimous. 
From the budget figures the deficit that France 
would have to face appeared to be only one or 
two billions, but in reality it was from twenty 
to twenty-five billions, and this vast amount 
would have to come from public loans, taxation, 
the issuing of paper money, ete. Germany 
were really unable to pay, the French financial 

licy of the past three years would thus have 

n_ utterly wasted. e French press was 
unwilling to face this possibility, and it was 
generally ed in the newspapers that the 
collapse of the mark had occurred because the 
Germans desired it to collapse. In some quarters 
it was argued that France would have to resort 
to military measures. 

FINANCE: QUESTION OF THE Dest. The debt 
figures above quoted, namely, 328,000,000,000 
francs of which 146,500,000,000 had been in- 
curred since the war, were those presented by a 
French Senator, M. Chéron, before the Senate at 
the close of the year. Of this indebtedness 
69,000,000,000 consisted of advances against the 
German _ Indemnity for reparations, and was 
classed in the budget as recoverable; but M. 
Chéron estimated that at most 45,000,000,000 of 
that sum would be recovered by France in the 
next eight B higek and that during the same time 
France would have spent a further 100,000,000,000 
on reconstructions and pensions. 

Another large item in this increase of indebted- 
ness was 49,000,000,000 francs due to the breakin 
of the fixed exchange convention by England an 
America in March, 1919, with the consequent 
fall in the value of the franc. These figures of 
indebtedness were not admitted by the govern- 
ment, the finance minister, M. Doumer, declaring 
that he estimated the debt at 290,000,000,000 
as “he did not believe any of the Allies would 
seek to be reimbursed at the present rate of ex- 
change.” Another item on the account was 
28,000,000,000 for such expenses as the valoriza- 
tion of the mark in . According to M. 
Chéron the French debt on Jan. 1, 1930, would 
amount to 425,000,000,000 and would need at 
five per cent over 21,000,000,000 to meet interest. 
But the total revenue for 1921 was only 24,327,- 
000,000. On what, then, was France to live, he 
asked. Interest on the public debt would absorb 
the total receipts of the budget. The inference 
drawn by him and other Senators from this analysis 
was that the Premier, M. Briand, must at all costs 
keep the promise he made to the Chamber that 
at the approaching conference at Cannes the obli- 
gations of Germany would not be reduced by a 
single centime. 

RNAL Waterways. In the autumn the 
government was concerned with two measures 
that had just passed Parliament for the develop- 
ment of the canal system. The first concerned 
the canals from the Marne to the Rhine, and 
from the coal beds of the Saar, and the canalization 
of the Moselle between Metz and Thionville; 
the second with the canals of the Berri, the 
Nivernais, the Midi, and the branch canal of the 
Garonne. These peviecs were part of a programme 
of public works that had been developed for 1921, 
including besides these schemes for canals, various 
plans for the distribution of electric power. Its 
realization was expected to involve an expense 
of thirty billions, which was distributed over a 
period of 15 years. 
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Sairrina. The vessels entered and cleared in 
1919 with their tonnage were as follows: 


ntlered 
1919 1919 


C 6,579 6,022,000 French.... 3,637 3,613,000 
Foreign.. .27,059 16,812,000 Foreign... 8,737 5,777,000 


Total... .33,638 22,834,000 Total...12,374 9,390.00 


Rattways. The railways of France naturally 
were in @ very serious condition after the war and 
the efforts to secure the rehabilitation of the 
various systems of both those that suffered actual 

age in the invaded region and those where 
the inevitable effects while less direct. were quite 
serious. This of course was reflected in the 
financial and operating results which in 1920 for 
the six important railway systems in France, 
namely: the Nord; Est; Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
terranean; Paris-Orleans; Midi, and Etat, showed 
a very disastrous deficit, the average operating 
ratio for the entire six roads being 135 per cent, 
that for the State Railway being 153 per cent, 
which was the largest of the six. 

For the year 1920 the gross deficit resulting 
from operation and charges on capital for all six 
roads amounted to 3,007,500,000 francs (at a 
normal rate of exchange $601,300,000). For the 
seven years, 1914 to 1920, inclusive, the total 
gross deficit amounted to 5,574,400,000 francs, or 
$1,114,880,000, there having been a loss during 
each year of that period. 

The following table shows the relative increases 
in numerous items of expense for the year 1920 as 
compared with the year 1913: 


Increase in number of operative locomotives.. 5.8 per cent 
Increase in power of operative locomotives... 17.5 per cent 
Increase in number of freight cars........... 15.5 per cent 
Increase in capacity of freight cara.......... per cent 
Increase in operating ratio.................. 116 per cent 
Increase in traffic receipts *................ 167 ~—sper cent 
Increase in passenger receipts............... 103__—s per’ cent 
Increase in operating expenses.............. 470 per cent 
Increase in cost of wages................6.2. 340 per cent 
Increase in number of employees............ 40 per cent 


* This does not include receipts from the handling of war 
traffic. 


In round figures the operating expenses of the 
French railways in 1920 were approximatel 
$1,380,600,000 (par exchange) as compared wi 
$225,000,000 in 1913. The enormous increase 
was due to higher cost of fuel and supplies, in- 
creased forces due to shorter hours and to higher 
wae as indicated in part above. 

he number of railroad employees on the differ- 
ent roads in 1913 and 1920, and the amounts 
paid in wages are shown below in a striking com- 
parison: 


Number Employees Wages (millions of dollare) 


1918 1980 19138 1920 

Northern 53,053 76,632 24.2 105.0 
Eastern..... 54,259 75,326 22.8 94.0 
P. L. 81, 118,577 41.8 160.0 
Midi........ 27,489 40,586 8.6 47.8 
Orleans..... 50.338 72,179 19.0 98.0 
State....... 78,805 106,586 .6 120.2 
Totals ..344,944 489,886 159.0 625.0 


Under the term “wages” are included in- 
demnities growing out of the war which were in 
1920 incorpora in the sums paid as wages 
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DS A aa ahaa Bila See 1919 and again 
in : 

The cost of fuel on all the French roads in- 
creased from $35,000,000 in 1913 to $398,200,000 
in 1920. Total cost of operation of individual 


roads compares as follows (millions of dollars): | 


1918 1980 

Btelevsocccwhee ioe et aeeay 55.4 275.2 
Northern... ............ ccc cc cece wees 41.2 232.0 
WG BRO EN od 6.4 he es Ss oR ERE ER ERS 37.8 174.0 
Polis Misco esse on cedne ae Bee Weeee 67.8 366.0 
Orient 935 eo he en oe Sach esd we 36.2 238.0 
MIG 5 i 8st es Bsr dei el el wee ee ee 16.6 05.4 

Totals ct tects hata bas wee eee: 255.0 1,380.6 


The total length of railway line in France in 
actual operation, in 1921 was 26,250. This 
included the Alsace-Lorraine railway system in 
the north which was being run 4s a second govern- 
ment railway and was an integral part of the 
French national system. In addition about 761 
miles of line were under construction in 1921 and 
688 miles of new lines were projected. 

The mileage of the six principal lines in 1921 
was as follows: 


Miles 
Paris, Lyons, & Mediterranean............... 0.2.00. 6,078 
DAG ea ech Sas Cee ened ae Brleaapbia Shenae Gees Bee ane 5,599 
Paris-Orleans... 0... . cc ccc cee eee cate eeeee 4,844 
TB ii ick ee CORE ESR AO ORS Belek he win S 3,071 
AV seg ek de PaaS oA eel a ee eee ab ae eRe Sere s 2,546 
NOD 65 Ge 5 6 ois Se ln es es ee on ete 


Except the State railway of course, the other 
systems mentioned were incorporated companies 
operated under concessions that would expire 
between 1950 and 1960, at which time the line and 
equipment would revert to the government under 
certain conditions of payment while the govern- 
ment had the right of purchase under certain 
specified conditions. In some cases there was a 
guarantee against a deficit while for the Nord and 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean was tempo- 
rary, expiring in 1914, while for the Est it was to 
expire in 1934 and for the Orleans and the Midi 
it held good through the life of the concession. 
The Nord had never applied for the government 
guarantee prior to the war, while the P., L. & M. 
and the Est have repaid their debts, the former 
even was ready to share its profits with the 
government. Special legislation was passed to 
enable the various lines to operate during the war. 
At the beginning of hostilities, the financial 

ition of the French railways was as follows: 

1913 three companies had shown a surplus— 
the P., L. M., $1,600,000 and the Est and Nord 
about $1,400,000 each. Two companies had a 
deficit—the Paris-Orleans $3,400,000 and the 
Midi about $200,000. The State railway alone 
showed a defict of $13,400,000. One explanation 
of this last statement was that the management 
of the State railway had always been much 
inferior to that of the private companies. When 
in 1913 the operating ratio of the companies rose 
from 55 per cent to 61 per cent, that of the State 
railway reached 85 he) cent. Although the traffic 
conditions of the Orleans railway and the State 
railway were very similar, the first was able to 
obtain a net yield per mile of $5220 and the 
second $1628 only. Under these and other 
circumstances it was not strange that public 
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opinion had changed and in 1921 was in opposition 
to any extension of government operation and in 
some cases the abandonment of government 
monopolies as unprofitable and impractical was 


bviously such a situation called for heroic 
measures and after a thorough canvass of the 
question a Railway Act was passed by the French 
liament which involved a complete reorgan- 
ization of the French railroads. is provided 
for the operation of the six main railway lines of 
France under a single agreement with the govern- 
ment. There was involved first of all the ling 
of the net revenues into a common fund, from 
which any deficits of weaker lines would be paid. 
This fund would be maintained at a specific 
figure, after an initial contribution had been 
made by the state, by periodic advances or 
reductions of tariffs, as required. The maximum 
rates would be fixed by the government and all 
surpluses, after payment of guaranteed dividends, 
were to pass into a general fund for the benefit 
of all roads and increases in dividends were only 
possible by a “management premium” based 
upon efficiency of operation. —_ 
The new law provided a supreme council in 
which the operating companies, the government, 
and the public will be represented. This body 
will serve in a consulting capacity but will formu- 
Jate the future policies of the railways, which 
will be binding on all the companies. In all 
matters of general policy the government would 
exercise a supervisory control, leaving to the 
corporations the actual administration and opera- 
tion of the lines. The state guaranteed opera 
bonded indebtedness, and prefer 


expenses, 
dividends, thus making it easy for the lines to 


raise the large amount of capital necessary for 
improvements and extensions. ; 
he Higher Council of Railways, just men- 
tioned, was to be composed of 60 members; 30 
representatives chosen by the Minister of Public 
orks from the nation’s most important interests 
(shipping, industry, etc.), 12 representatives 
elected by the railroad employees and 18 repre- 
sentatives of the railway cami istration (2 direc- 
tors and the general manager from each of the 
5 existing private companies, and the president, 
vice-president, and manager of the state railway). 

In addition to the Higher Council there was 
provided an executive committee or “board of 
management” consisting simply of the 18 repre- 
sentatives of the railway administration who 
are members of the Supreme Council—to be the 
actual managing body, but both the board of 
management and the Supreme Council of Railways 
to be under the authority of the Ministry of Pu 
lic Works. 

Furthermore the work of rehabilitation and | 
improvement was not all organization. France 
long since had realized cost of fuel; detailed plans 
and estimates had been prepared for the electrifi- 
cation of 5000 miles of railways to be operated as 
far as possible by the utilization of the water- 

wer resources of the nation in electrifying rail 
ines. Power stations operated with coal were to 
be installed in the vicinity of Paris and other large 
cities to supplement the hydro-electric plants. 

Finally a system of through connections was 
definitely planned, to better the communication 
with Central Europe, the Near East, and the 
Orient. A line, passing through Nantes, La 
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Rochelle, Bordeaux, and Lyons, was to reach 
Switzerland, Northern Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, the 
Danubian countries, the Balkans, and Constanti- 
nople; also through Switzerland, Vienna, and 
Budapest. Another line, more to the north, was 

lanned to pass through Harve, Paris, Strassburg, 

rague, and Cracow to Kieff, and form the 
western section of the proposed Eurasian Trans- 
continental line from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Army. At the beginning of 1921 the total 
strength of the active forces, including colored 
troops, was about 660,000 of which 200,000 were 
in occupation of the Rhinelands. Besides these 
there were forces in occupation of Syria and 
Constantinople. The military system is based on 
the principle of universal compulsory service. 
In 1914 the period of three years’ service in the 
active army was required, but in November, 1920, 
the period of eighteen months was proposed. 
During 1921 the , beat was under pears 
and the military legislation was before Parlia- 
ment in the closing weeks of the year. According 
to the report of the army committee of the 
Chamber, the effectives of the French army 
numbered 818,000 on October 1, but a tea 
of the class of 1922 was on leave for the est 
or on indefinite leave, so that the number of men 
in active service was only about 600,000 at that 
time. The class of 1922, according to the com- 
mittee, would probably serve only for eight 
months, and thus would introduce the reduced 
period of service that had been accepted. The 
distribution of the army was as follows: Whites, 
591,000; natives of northern Africa, 117,000; 
natives of other colonies and troops of the foreign 
legion, 110,000. The military budget for 1922 
presented before the Chamber cember 8, 
showed a reduction of 702,000,000 francs from 
the budget of 1921, the decrease being due to a 
reduction of the effectives in Morocco and the 
Near East, the granting of numerous absences on 
leave, the suppression of certain allowances 
which had been made in war time, and also to 
economies resulting from a lower degree of arma- 
ment. The budget provided for a total of 701,726 
men and 35,953 officers distributed as follows: 
Metropolitan troops, 414,552 men and 24,055 
officers; Colonial troops, 47,898 men and 2909 
officers; Morocco, 85,951 men and 2816 officers; 
the Near East, the Saar Basin and the regions 
under plebiscite, the Rhine countries, etc., 
163,325 men and 6173 officers. 

The reduction of military service was dis- 
cussed in the Senate in the latter part of November; 
when it was brought out that it would result 
in a saving of 1,000,000,000 francs a year, half 
of this coming from the reduced cost of maintain- 
ing the troops and the other half from the gain by 
returning men to productive industries. The 
bill under discussion fixed the duration of service 
at two years instead of three and provided that 
the government might keep men with the colors 
beyond two years if exceptional circumstances 
req . The reduction had already un by 
the disbanding of certain pe gre and the dis- 
eae of certain classes of troops. According 
to the government programme these measures 
were to be followed by the reduction of the service 
to 18 months and it would be necessary to vote a 
new act which, however, was to be preceded by a 
measure in regard to compulsory physical train- 
ing. A meagure providing for the formation of a 
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nucleus ae provisional at greet which would be 
necessary for an army Of young troops inn be 
only for 18 months was submitted on November 
26 to the Army Committee of the Chamber. 
This nucleus would consist of a body of 100,000 
men. On December 6 the Chamber voted by 
495 to 69 for the calling of the 1922 class in two 
sections, in May and in November, which would 
thus introduce the eighteen-month service by 
1923. The new sige 8 laws were pending at 
the close of the year. e main features of this 
legislation were as follows: After May, 1922, the . 
active army would consist of one class and 4 
half. The term of active service for the time 
being would be eighteen months. The two last 
claases released from active service would remain 
at the disposal of the active army. Sixteen and a 
half classes would form an active reserve and the 
ten oldest classes would constitute a territorial 
reserve. The annual contingents were estimated 
at about 250,000 men. This average would be 
maintained until the calling of those classes which 
corresponded to the births during the years of 
war. It was estimated that the thirty Metropoli- 
tan classes nominally numbering about 7,500,000 
would be reduced to a total effective of about 
5,000,000. The distribution of these 5,000,000 
would be as follows: For the home army 400,460; 
interior zone, 1,250,000 of whom 250,000 were 
active reserve and 1,000,000 territorial reserve; 
reserve of forces liable to duty in the interior, 
1,250,000 of whom 900,000 were combatants, 
armies of the first and second lines, 250,000 of 
whom 1,685,400 were combatants. See MILITARY 
PROGRESS. 

Navy. The ne table taken from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the number 
of each class of vessels in the French fleet including 
the French share of the German fleet. 


omplete at end of 


1919 19280 198! 
Dreadnaughts.................. 7 7 7 
Pre-D ught battleships *.... 13 10 9 
Armoured cruisers .............. 15 15 15 
ight cruisers................62. 18 12 13 
Dispatch vessels, etc............. 35 35 40 

Destroyers..............-e0008. 80 80 63 ft 
To o boats...............05- 153 100(?) 63 
Submarines..................00.. 100(?) 102 49 


* Four of these, the Diderot class, may be called ‘‘Semi- 
Dreadnaughts.”’ ee 

tIn addition are 12 squadron torpedo boats, which in 
reality are small destroyers. 


There was a great reduction in the naval forces 
after the war; work was discontinued on the 
super-dreadnaughts; the Mediterranean squadron 
was reduced; and many other economies were 
effected. The naval forces are under the direction 
of the minister of marine who is aided by the 
chief of staff. The latter is chief of the military 
cabinet and has charge of all matters perenne 
to construction, maintenance, mobilization, anc 
preparation for war. There is a superior council 
of the navy which serves as aa advisory body to 
the minister. In the central administration there 
are many branches, including, those of personnel, 
war material, artillery, finance, submarine de- 
fense, hygrography, ete. The navy is recruited, 
partly by voluntary enlistment, and party by 
conscription. The so-called “‘mantime inscrip- 
tion”’ provides lists of the male maritime popu- 
lation between the ages of eighteen and fifty years, 
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and this serves aa a basis for the French naval 
reserve, which has averaged about 114,000 men 
of whom about 25,500 were usually engaged in 
the active service. On ber 9 the Chamber 
unanimously adopted a measure providing for 
3 light cruisers, 6 destroyers, 12 to o boats, 
and 12 submarines during the period from 1922 
to 1925 at a total cost estimated at 755,000,000 
francs. It was estimated that future naval 
budgets would average 1,200,000,000 francs 
including 50,000,000 francs annually for sub- 
marines and coast defense. The present naval 
budget amounted to about 5 per cent of the total 
budget as compared with 13 per cent in 1914. 
See NAVAL PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT. The president in 1921 was 
Alexandre Millerand who was elected, Sept. 23, 
1920, and the ministry appointed, Jan. 16, 1921, 
was as follows: 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
A. Briand; Justice, Bonneway; Interior, P. 
Marraud; War, L. Barthou; Marine, Guist hau; 
Finance, P. Doumer; Colonies, Albert Sarraut; 
Public Instruction and of Fine Arta, L. Bérard; 
Public Works, Y. Le Trocquer; Commerce, L. 
Diot; Agriculture, Lefebvre du Prey; Labor, 
Daniel-Vincent; Liberated Territories, L. Lou- 
cheur; Hygiene, Assistance, and Social Prevision, 

u; Pensions, Awards, and War Grants, 
André Maginot. 


History 


Fai oF THE LEyGueEs MINistrRy. Opposition 
had been gathering to the government during 
the closing weeks of 1920 and it became stronger 
at the beginning of 1921. The moderate tendency 
of the Leygues ministry offended the Nationalists 
and it was attacked in respect to its attitude 
toward Germany and toward internal dangers 
including the lshevist propaganda and the 
monarchist attempts. In respect to Germany 
it was especially blamed on the ground that it 
had made small progress in enforcing German 
disarmament and was too lenient in the matter 
of reparations. The government was weakened 
also by the bad conditions of the country resulting 
from industrial depression, unemployment, the 
high coat of living, and the heavy taxes. The 
eon of confidence was raised January 12 and 

e vote was strongly against the government, 
being 463 to 125. 

THE BrRIAND Ministry. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to form a ministry under M. Péret a 
new cabinet was chosen under M. Aristide Briand. 
It was composed of two Senators and thirteen 
Deputies as follows: 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Briand; Justice, M. Bonnevay; Interior, M. 
Murrand; Finance, M. Doumer; War, M. Barthou; 
Navy, M. Guist’hau; Education and Fine Arts, 
M. Bérard; Public Works, M. Le Trocquer; 
Commerce, M. Dior; Agriculture, M. du y; 
Colonial Minister, M. Sarraut; Labor, M. Daniel- 
Vincent; Liberated Districts, M. Loucheur; 
Hygiene, M. Leredu; Pensions, M. Maginot. 

e Sj hep iocluded among its features 
the followmg: Reduction of expenditures and 
reorganization of finance; measures for remedying 
unemployment and industrial depression ; reduction 
on military forces so far as was compatible with 

necessary military power of the country; a 
new treaty with Turkey; refusal to recognize 
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Soviet Russia; a firm hand with Germany; close 
friendship with Great Britain. A vote of con- 
fidence in response to the prime minister’s _ 
ve the government a large majority, being 
75 to 68. 

This was the fourth premiership of M. Briand 

whose long career in parliament gave proof of a 
t skill in poatos management and in de- 
te: Outside France he is best known for his 
vigorous course in suppression of the railway 
strike in 1910 by calling the workmen to the 
colors under the military law. His last ministry 
succeeded that of M. Viviani at the end of October, 
1915, at the darkest period of the war. 
REFARATION QUESTION. The attitude of 
France towards the German reparations which 
throughout the year tended to deprive her of the 
sympathy of other nations is described in the 
article WaR OF THE Nations. In France itself 
there was a division among parties on this sub- 
ject. Not that any of them went so far as leading 
groups in Great Britain and other countries 
toward relaxation of the demands on Germany, 
but that a more moderate spirit was gaining 
ground in certain quarters. The Briand ministry 
represented this more moderate tendency and on 
this account was sharply attacked by the more 
extreme Nationalists as represented by the former 
president, M. Poincaré and the former minister, 
André Tardieu. The Briand ministry in accord 
with the President M. Millerand were anxious to 
avoid any break with England while M. Poincaré 
and his supporters were ready to break with 
England if necessary and were constantly em- 
phasizing the n of maintaining France’s 
military power as a sanction in her foreign policy. 
The difference of opinion in respect to the German 
reparations showed itself in a debate in the 
Chamber in the middle of March and a vote of 
confidence being taken the government won by 
491 to 66. 

There was much discontent with the financial 
agreements reached by the Allies in respect to 
German payments including the decisions of the 
Allied finance ministers an A rie who met in 
Paris, August 16. Asa result of these agreements 
to which the French government reluctantly 
consented, France received no part of the first 
$250,000,000 to be paid by Germany during the 
year 1921. There was a vast volume of com- 

laint and criticism on this subject. The ground 
or this discrimination against France was that 
France and Belgium had already received pay- 
ments in kind to an amount considerably in excess 
of the cost of their occupation of the Rhine, while 
Great Britain had not received aa much as she 
had disbursed, her deficit being from £25,000,000 
to £30,000,000. In these calculations, however, 
the French wished to exclude the coal deliveries 
from such ie ments in kind on the ground that 
the yield o the Saar coal fields could not be im- 
mediately realized and they argued that if these 
were excluded the French would show a deficit 
of about 150,000,000 gold marks whereas the 
Reparations Commission had charged up against 
her an excess of 300,000,000 gold marks. No 
special provision was made in the Treaty that 
coal deliveries should be charged against the first 
$250,000,000 installment from Germany, but at 
the Spa conference it had been agreed that coal 
should be charged against this payment. The 
financial experts brought out this point and 
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further declared that France was exporting and 
reéxporting coal and t notes were in circula- 
tion bearing the inscription of the ‘‘ Mines of the 
Saar.” See the War or THE Nations, paragraph, 
Wiesbaden Agreement. 

The situation in respect to reparations as out- 
lined in press reports in the autumn was as follows: 
On September 29 the economic guarantees on the 
Rhine were abolished. On October 1 the Inter- 
allied Commission on Guarantees announced in 
Berlin that the 26 per cent of German exports 
due for the three months ending July 31 had been 
covered by deliveries of materials. The total 
was estimated at 350,000,000 gold marks. The 
American representative on the Reparations 
Commission had been asked to arbitrate as to the 
method in which Germany should repay the sums 
loaned to Belgium after the German invasion. 
He ruled that the debt should be reckoned in 
gold marks at the rate prevailing Nov. 11, 1918. 
According to Article 232 of the ty Germany 
was required to repay these loans at five per cent 
interest. They were as follows: France, 2,500,- 
000,000 francs; England, £60,000,000; United 
States, $250,000,000. The above decision was 
satisfactory to France who at the financial con- 
ference of Paris in Au 
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the two policies in respect to Germany continued 
as in 1920 and the general attitude of the ruling 
classes in France may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing ents of M. Maurice Barrés, apropos of a 
remark of Lloyd George in August, to the effect 
that his chief anxiety was lest the Allies were 
driving Germany too hard and would sow the seed 
of future conflicts. The French were ; 
according to M. Barrés, in demanding that all the 
sanctions for the execution of Germany’s engage- 
ments should be maintained. The committee of 
foreign affairs of the Chamber had voted for this 
unanimously and there was no sign of any dissen- 
sion either in the Senate or among the people at 
large. It was idle to hope that any concession to 
Germany would result in gratitude toward the 
Allies. If Germany had the power, she would 
immediately seek revenge and try to realize her 
Pan-German M. Briand had said there 
could be no question of abandoning any one of the 
military or economic sanctions of March and 
April before the wig a execution of the obliga- 
tions to which they had reference. If M. Briand 
had not made such a declaration he would have 

ppeared from public view amid cries of treason. 
France insisted on the security of her eastern 
frontier, recalling the words of Marshal Foch, that 
he would not have slept a single night in peace, if 
French troops had not been on the Rhine; and this 
measure was not only for the sake of France, but 
for the te of the whole world. The politicians 
who wished to lift the sanctions of March 7 com- 
plained especially of the customs zone of 570 kilo- 
metres that the Allies had established between the 
Rhinelands and Germany. It was perhaps advis- 
able to examine the alleged grievances of y 
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in to this matter, but there was no doubt 
that the zone ought to be maintained. The Rhine- 
lands were y on the point of ting them- 
selves to the situation. Moreover, if the imperial 

vernment wished to give any color to its clai 
it ought first to fulfill its engagements toward the 
Allies. Germany, in signing the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, agreed to execute before May I, 1921, a 
certain number of definite en ments. On 
March 6, 1921, she declared that she would not 
execute these conditions and would not even make 
an effort todo so. The result of this refusal would 
be the ae of France under the burden of the 
war Her an e and eee \bigrok be st 

taxes and her wo bankrupt. 
Allied a el this and accordingly 
on Mareh 7, they took measures for the execution 
of the sanctions. Later, on May 6, they granted 
Germany further delays and lightened the condi- 
tions, although the Treaty had not been executed 
and Germany had not fulfilled the obligations 
which fell due May 1, 1921. Now it was not 
merely the ruling c of France that insisted 
on the enforcement of the conditions laid down on 
March 7; France was ind Briand and 
Millerand. No government would stand that did 
not take this course. If the government followed 
the policy that Lloyd George seemed to recom- 
mend and relinquished the one means of forcing 
Germany to execute the terms, there would be a 
national movement to call parliament together. 
Certain French newspapers declared in favor of 
supporting the German government and winning 
its good will on the ground that that government 
was trying to do all that it could; but such a policy 
was unwise in the opinion of the majority. 
prevent German government was on an insecure 
ooting, as had been recognised by the German 
statesman Rathenau. No one knew what the 
internal condition of Germany was, or whither it 
was tending. France had only one tee, 
and that was the custom zone. No other argu- 
ment would be of any avail. If France followed 
the criminally ave policy of letting this weapon 
slip from her hand, she would return to the floun- 
one state that she had been in Sarougout the 
period following the Treaty down to the begin- 
ning of March, 1921, when Germany was cynt 
cally refusing to fulfill her obligations. The sole 
gauge that Trance had for her safety and for the 
ayment of the German obligations was on 

ine. According to M. Barrés, there was not a 
Frenchman who did not perceive this. He gave 
warning against a policy that would mer 
favor the democratic régime in Germany. He 
argued that it was unwise to consider the Wirth 
Ministry as the beginning of democracy. 
It was all very well to enco , a8 Briand had 
done, the new German Chancellor and to favor 
the peaceable elements in Germany, but it was 
not wise to change the general policy of France 
toward Germany. The key to the situation was 
the left bank of the Rhine. M. Barrés, as repre- 
sentative of the school of Nationalist iticlans 
that had always concerned itself with the Rhine- 
lands, declared it to be the eternal doctrine of 
France that there must exist between i 
Germany and the countries of the west a sone of 
order and peace and that the Rhine country must 
forever be a bastion of France against the east, 
not necessarily a military one, but certainly an 
intellectual one. The emphasis on this latter 
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point was probably more e rated on account 
of M. Barrés’ well-known chauvinism in this 
particular than in the general arguments of French 
publicists; but on the whole the above summary 
represented the French political opinion as ex- 
pressed in the newspapers during the greater part 
of the year. 

Upper Sizesia. The difficulties and ill-temper 
resulting from the attempts to partition Upper 
Silesia occasioned much discussion of foreign 
policies and the following outline from the writings 
of a French publicist represents fairly well the 
point of view of the French ruling classes: The 
so-called Supreme Council which attempted a 
solution of the problem, consisted of nch, 

talian, English, and J — representatives. Of 
these o the first t were concerned with 
the question, which obviously was a ental Euro- 
one. The United States sent Co 
ey, the American Ambassad 
Britain, asa spectator of the session. None of the 
smaller states of ee were included although 
several of them were deeply interested in the re- 
sult. Poland, of course, had no representative. 
This exclusion of the newly formed states of Europe 
seemed unfortunate to the French but no one 
officially made any objection to it. In France it 
was generally accep that the right policy for 
her to pursue was to place herself at the head of 
these new states and try to assure by means of 
them a proper balance of power. A small minority 
in France criticised this policy, saying that after 
all Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Poland were 
not really nations so much as political experiments. 
The majority, however, were enthusiastic parti- 
sans of these small states and believed in their 
future. They believed also that Germany wished 
to organize her power not only by annexi 
Austria and coming to an understanding wi 
Hungary, but also by breaking up any movement 
toward unity on the part of these new states. 
French public opinion favored a policy that 
would oppose this design. It was argued that just 
as England had intervened in August, 1914, to save 
Belgium from Germany, ce ought to intervene 
at the present time on behalf of tral Europe 
when it was menaced by Germany. All these new 
states had submitted to the influence of France. 
While in Austria and H y only a few members 
of the upper classes spoke French, in Roumania and 
in part of the Banat the teaching of French was 
compulsory in the schoola. The Czecho-Slovak 
army was entirely organized by a French military 
commission. It was necessary that these new 
states should come to an understanding with one 
another if est flydts to prosper and in 1921 such 
an understanding was in progress. It was the 
policy of France to encourage this and the govern- 
ment was criticised for certain diplomatic mis- 
takes in 1920 which had tended to put obstacles ia 
its way. For example, it had allowed Hungary to 
hope that the boundaries would be readjusted in 
her favor, thus causing dissatisfaction among the 
Roumaniana, Serbs, and Czechs. The subject was 
i by representatives of these states, M. 
Take Jonesco, and M. Benes. The former states- 
man succeeded in settling all difficulties between 
Roumania and Serbia and signing a treaty with 
her. This was the nucleus of the Little Entente 
which now included Poland. The object of the 
Little Entente was to maintain the status quo in 
Central Europe and prevent foreign Powers from 
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stirring up trouble there. Obviously France ought 
to assume the leadership of this movement. Ac- 
cording to many French publicists, French foreign 
policy should have as its chief object the develop- 
meat and utilization of the Little Entente. See 
Wak OF THE NATIONS. 

FRANCE AND AusTRia. On the one hand the 
Slav and Latin allies of France on the Danube 
had united in the formation of the Little Alliance 
comprising Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, an 
Roumania. On the other hand, there was a tend- 
ency, as had been indicated by the Bohemian states- 
man, M. Benes, to form a sort of economic union 
among the Danubian Powers. These movements 
were entirely in accord with the spirit of the 
French foreign policy since 1918. In the first 
place France had a large financial interest, esti- 
mated at 15,000,000,000 francs before the war, in 
the Danubian region. Thus the collapse of the 
Hapsburg monarchy created a new problem, 
namely, that of the new Austria where the German- 
speaking provinces were believed to desire a union 
with Germany. Austria had been cut off from 
all relations with the former subjects of the 
monarchy and deprived of most of the regions 
which assured her economic existence. According 
to her Minister of Foreign Affairs, Austria was 
reduced to her ancient capital of Vienna along 
with a rocky sterile strip of the Alps; hence the 
economic necessity of a union with Germany ot 
some other combination. The propaganda of 
Pan-Germanism had been unceasingly active 
since the war. Many French writers dwelt on 
the danger of this accession to the power of 
Germany peg pe out that it would com te 
her for all her losses by the annexation of 80,000 
kilometres of territory and 6,000,000 inhabitants. 
Their publicists pointing to the map showed how 
such a combination would assure Germany of 
communication with her allies or dependents in 
the Near East, while it would isolate France from 
her Slav friends. In short it would establish a 
corridor for Germany toward the east while 
barring the movement of France in that direction. 
The arguments throughout on the Austrian 
problem from the French point of view were 
summed up effectively in a volume published in 
1921 by M. Marcel Dunan, well known for his 
work’s on Central Europe and the Balkans. 

AusaceE. The French charged the Germans 
during the year with a systematic endeavor to 
misrepresent conditions in Alsace. They gave it 
out that aes Germany had lost the land, they 
still retained the affections of the inhabitants— 
that in short the country was at heart German. 
This idea was expressed in many of the leading 
German periodicals. It was said that although 
the German istration had not been able to 
convince the Alsatians of their essential German 
character, the Alsatians had now learned this 
from the few weeks of French administration. 
Many articles appeared in the German press in 
regard to the disappointment of the Alsatians and 
their regrets at the change. According to the 
French it was a campaign of exaggeration and 
even downright lies. e pretense that the 
Germans alone had been able to understand the 
Alsatian character was widely ridiculed in France. 
The religious question was also agitated in the 
German press where the attempt was made to 
give the impression that thro fear of the 
introduction of the law of separation, all believers 
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of whatever confession were inclined toward 
neutrality. For eam at Strasburg an assembly 
was held at the end of May of the party known as 
the Popular Republican Union to consider the 
question of parochial schools. It was attended by 
some 
language spoken was Alsatian, for although the 
school children were rapidly acquiring French, it 
had not yet come generally into use, but as the 
dialects of the north and south are different a 
committee had proposed that the speakers should 
deliver their principal speeches in German. 
‘Thereupon occurred a remarkable demonstration 
against this proposal, everyone exclaiming that 
they were not Germans and did not wish to speak 
the German language. 

Tue Russian Foreicn Dest. The note of the 
Russian foreign office in respect to the recognition 
of the Russian foreign debt incurred prior to the 
war was followed na a note from the French 
Foreign Office to the British embassy pointing out 
that the Russian offer rested simply on universal 
right and did not present any chance for bargain- 
ing; that it made no mention of the obligations on 
the part of Russian or companies that had the 
support of the Russian government but whose 
property had been ash at the Soviets; that 
the acceptance of these obligations by the Soviet 
government indicated its abandonment of its 
entire propaganda and its policy of interfering in 
the internal affairs of other countries; if these 
conditions were fulfilled the economic restoration 
of Russia might follow; and in case of their 
fulfillment the French Republic would consider 
the possibility of negotiating with the Russian 
government. 

Po.LiTicSs OF THE RiacuHT. Leading French 
politicians and publicists not only admitted the 
charge that France was the most reactionary 
country of Europe but expressed their gratification 
at this condition and even said that the country 
had no worse enemies throughout the world than 
those elements that were known as Liberal. As 
to extreme radicalism it made no important 
demonstration. The government had already 
in 1920 shown a firm hand against all radical labor 
organizations. Two representatives of the Brit- 
ish Council of Labor who were sent to France 
to confer with French representatives were ex- 
pelled by the government. The French Confeder- 
ation of Labor which had expressed sympathy 
for Soviet Russia in October, 1920, and de- 
nounced the French government for its reactionary 
attitude was directly attacked by the government, 
and a court decision on Jan. 13, 1921, ordered 
its dissolution on account of its responsibility 
for the railroad strike of May, 1920, charging it 
with an endeavor to set up the Soviet system in 
France. It was argued against it that by the 
terms of its incorporation it was simply to study 
and defend the interests of the working classes 
whereas for some time past it had preached social 
revolution and incited disorders including a 
mutiny in the navy, strikes, etc., and at the same 
time it sought to influence the government's 
foreign policy. This court decision against the 
Confederation was ignored by that body. 

As indicated in foregoing paragraphs and 
under Wak oF THE Nations the French govern- 
ment continued to stand throughout the year in 
the way of all compromise in respect to Germany 
and of progress toward the adjustment of Euro- 
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pean affairs on a permanently peaceful basis, that 
is to say, her attitude was thus defined in the 
other countries of the Allies, as well as in ap- 
parently impartial quarters. The defense of this 
position on the part of the leading members of 
e ruling class and the official press has been 
outlined in other paragraphs. Every act of the 
French government, from its course in respect to 
Poland down to and including its attitude toward 
limitation of armament at the Washington Con- 
ference, was condemned by the Liberal press as 
self-interested and even imperialistic, and was 
defended by the leading ch papers and 
publicists, including the most eminent historians 
and literary men of France, as absolutely justified, 
and in fact as not being sufficiently firm on behalf 
of French interests. It appeared from the quota- 
tions from French sources in British and American 
papers that French opinion was practically solid 
in this respect and that the French government 
was erie of the nation 
The National which had triumphed at the 
election of Nov. 16, 1919, a to be still 
firmly in control. reme Nationalists, such as 
M. Poincaré, M. Tardieu, the great generals of the 
war, and the leaders most suspicious of Germany 
and jealous of England, were everywhere in 
evidence. Nevertheless, there were indications 
of a growth of independent opinion in France and 
an attempt to withstand the wave of nationalistic 
feeling and reactionary thought. Hardly any 
account of these elements was taken in the 
British and American press. In the United 
States, French opinion was almost always the 
opinion of the groups of the Right, at present in 
control of the situation, and are represented by 
the best known French papers and the most 
conspicuous figures of the moment. The articles 
of M. Poincaré in the Revue de Deux Mondes 
and the dispatches to the Temps, for example, were 
widely , while the French critics of these views 
were not heardfrom. Thus France was represented 
in the United States exclusively by the element that 
apparently interpreted every act of Germany as 
prompted by revenge, every act of the British gov- 
ernment as due to imperialistic motives, and all crit- 
icism of present French policy as animated by pro- 
Germanism, Bolshevism, or national selfishness, no 
matter in what quarter it ap . Even the 
literary men most familiar to the American public 
were representatives of the conventional and 
accepted older group who made no concessions 
to new tendencies of the times—such men, for exam- 
ple, as P. Bourget, A. Capus, L. 
adelin, and various other members of the 
French Academy; while the class from which 
France chose her leading representatives to 
America was that of the generals of the war, 
sending finally, Marshal Foch who believed that 
the salvation of Europe could only be secured by 
iving France a permanent grip on the Rhine. 
ese facts accounted in some measure for the 
belief in the United States that France was 
solidly in favor of reaction and tending rapidly 
toward militarism. There were, however, many 
indications both in the political and literary world 
of Liberal opposition; and the quotations from 
the French press which gave the impression in the 
United States of a strange and monotonous 
uniformity was by no means representative of 
actual conditions. Aside from extreme radical 
publications, such as, Clarté, the revolutionary 
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organ founded by M. Barbusse and supported by 
Anatole France, there were newspapers and 
weeklies in Paris and in the provinces with large 
circulations which were ting constantly for 
the union of the ies of the Left against the 
National bloc. ere were movements for a 
coalition of all Liberal elements against the 
policy of the present ruling element. Many of 
the intellectuals were enrolled in them, and they 
were headed by politicians of Liberal tendency, 
such as, MM. umergue, Herriot, Boncour, 
Painlevé, etc. The French policy toward Russia 
was sharply attacked, and a readiness to reconcile 
France with rmany was manifested. In 
internal affairs it was asserted that the rich were 

while the poor were overburdened. From 
class of newspapers and other periodicals 
there was but little quotation in the American 
press. Nevertheless, there was no sign that the 
majority in France was disconten with the 
govermment’s policy. On the contrary, toward 
the close of the year there were signs that M. 
Briand who was condemned in Liberal quarters in 
other countries as too uncompromising was em- 
barrassed by the elements in the National bloc 
who considered him too much inclined to com- 
romise. At the close of the year when the con- 
erence at Cannes was approaching there were 
signs that the party represented by M. Poincaré 
was gaining in strength and would block all such 
efforts as M. Briand was willing to make to 
remove France from her position of isolation 
among her former allies, characterizing his 
policy as feeble, and as unduly submissive to the 
oreigner 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE RHINELANDS. In 
December a Deputy raised the question in the 
Chamber as to the reasons that had led the 
Allied governments to consent to the nomination 
of a new German high commissioner in Rhenania, 
whoee attitude immediately became inconsistent 
with the Treaty and with the interest of France. 
Before this the Allied high commissioner of the 
Rhine territories had received representatives of 
the economic interests of the occupied regions 
including delegates from twenty chambers o 
commerce, twenty chambers of agriculture, the 
chief commercial private associations, the trade 
unions, farmers’ associations, etc. At the meetings 
of the high commission many questions pe! 
to economic conditions of the occupied region, an 
social problems, including the questions of 
manual Vabor, etc., were studied. It was reported 
that there was compen uvey little unemployment 
in the region, and that the question of food supply 
was not serious. These sessions were held in the 

resence of the high commissioners of France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain; the general in 
tion; 
Com- 


command of the American troops of occu 
and Prince Hatzfeld Wildenburg, Impe 
missioner of Germany. 

M. BRIAND AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
The proposal that M. Briand should attend the 
conference at Washi n raised in France 
somewhat the same question as had been raised 
in the United States on the eve of President 
Wilson’s departure for the Peace Conference. 
M. Briand took the stand that he ought to go in 
person but insisted that he must have the as- 
surance of complete approval from Parliament. 
On October 21, the subject came up for discussion 
in the Chamber. In reply to interpellations he 
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declared he would not go if he received a doubtful 
expression of confidence or a narrow majority. 
He met the objections of the various critics of the 
government during several important sessions of 
the Chamber. The main points in his replies 
were as follows: Declaring that the programme 
of the government was a programme of both 
internal and external peace, he said that it had 
applied itself for more than a year to the enforce- 
ment of the Treaty. It must not be forgotten 
that in so doing there had been the necessity of 
codéperation with the Allies. The danger of an 
other course was obvious for it would have left 
France in a position of isolation. He had always 
maintained that the Treaty was the work of the 
Allies in common and that solidarity among the 
Allies must be retained. The claim of France had 
been fixed, but Germany refused to recognize the 
Treaty and had not carried out her obligations 
under it. The Treaty established certain guar- 
antees and penalties and France had undertaken 
to apply them. In London the French govern- 
ment had maintained that as a measure to force 
the Germans to respect their obligations she had a 
right to seize the cities of Ruhrort, Disseldorf, 
and Duisburg, but her- Allies opposed and it was 
only after long discussion that she had accom- 
plished her end. At the second conference the 
overnment notified the Allies that in case of 
erman resistance France would do what seemed 
to be her duty and a rupture was narrowly averted. 
The government accordingly had carried its 
point in that respect. After the occupation of 
the German territory the German government 
had changed its attitude and the party that 
favored loyalty to the terms of the Treaty waa 
placed in power. The Chancellor then declared 
that it was necessary for Germany to submit and 
to pay. ‘And now,” said M. Briand, ‘I ask you 
what we ought to have done? We said we were 


going to do what we decided to do. Our Allies 
went away without warning. The government 
stood face to face with the enemy. France was 


strong in a military sense but if she acted alone 
there was great danger. In former times France 
found herself.in a position of isolation and the 
result was her defeat in the Franco-Prussian war. 
When a man finds the fate of his country in his 
hands and sees that forty years of the Republic 
have given it friendships and alliances, has he the 
right to take a course that will run the risk of 
leaving his country without friends?’’ As to the 
disarmament of Germany the Prime Minister 
declared that the situation had improved. The 
government had certainly .not been indifferent 
to that necessity. Of the 4000 cannon declared 
in March, 1920, there remained in 1921, 600 
pieces which were delivered and destroyed. Also 
800 cannon on the coast of the North sea had 
been destroyed. By September 10 the material 
of war destroyed was as follows: Cannon, 32,800; 
minenwerfer, 11,000; machine : 84,000; hand 
weapons, 4,250,000; loaded shells, 35,000,000; un- 
loaded shells, 2,000,000; carriages, 55,000; traveling 
kitchens, 11,000. The old police force was dis- 
armed and although the German government 
afterwards created a central 
Control Commission required that it should be 
disbanded and according to last accounts this 
was being done. The great fortress of Kiel had 
been demolished. As to Upper Silesia the French 
government had defended its policy. Agreement 
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in respect to it had been impossible. Under the 
Treaty the Supreme Council had turned it over 
to the League of Nations and this course was 
condemned in advance by many critics. Mean- 
while of the two great of Germany 
Essen was withio the range of French cannon an 
the arsenal in Upper Silesia had ceased to be in 
Germany. en such results were obtained 
without boodshed it was not fair to blame the 
vernment. In respect to the Near East it had 
extremely painful for France after a long 
war to endure these conflicts on the eastern 
frontier but that difficulty was now removed and 
he was able to announce that the Assembly of 
Angora had agreed upon an arrangement in 
respect to the frontier between Syria and Cilicia. 
Germany had come to terms in respect to the 
first instalment of the reparations. It must 
be remembered that the war had burdened the 
country and that if the mark had retained its 
no value Germany would be able to pay her 
debts. But she was obliged to pay in gold marks 
or rather in foreign securities having an equivalent 
value and the purchase of these securities in tura 
lowered the value of the mark. This fall of the 
mark favored the great German industries at the 
expense of their own government. Controllers 
of these industiies hoped to bring about the 
bankruptcy of Germany and nullify Article 234 
of the Treaty, but Germany as a whole admitted 
the responsibility for her debt. In any case the 
creditor must not take any measures that would 
make it impossible for the debtor to pay. M. 
Loucheur had been reproached for having made 
the Wiesbaden arrangement with Herr Rathenau, 
but it should be understood that the government 
was behind M. Loucheur and strongly favored 
this new method of payment. As to the Rhine- 
lands if there had been substituted for the Prussian 
administration, an administration by the natives, 
excellent results would have followed. The 
French soldiers of occupation had deserved all 
praise. When the order of occupation was issued 
the allies of France were apprehensive and the 
propaganda of the Germans had stirred up great 
alarm. The three cities of Germany were occupied 
and no serious incidents had developed as a 
result. At this point in the h M. Barrés 
interrupted with a remark that he did not blame 
the government for that but blamed it for 
removing the economic sanctions. M. Briand 
replied that the government had resorted to 
another method. England had proposed a tax 
of 50 per cent on exports. The French govern- 
ment after receiving the reports of its agents 
decided on another means of obtaining the money, 
namely, by setting up a customs zone. The result 
of this was unfortunate. There seemed to be a 
sort of paralysis in the region and the allies of 
France protested against this policy. The French 
government had therefore withdrawn it and had, 
on the advice of experts, set up a commission 
which was still in operation and which was keep- 
ing the government well informed on the subject. 
The French government believed that without 
detriment to its own interests it could aid Ger- 
many in keeping her engagements. While the 
government had yielded to the Allies in respect 
to the economic sanctions it had remained firm 
ia the matter of the military sanctions which it 
had retained in spite of the opposition of the 
Allies. It was obviously to French interests to 
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lend the support of France to the party in Ger- 
many that was peaceful in its aims and endeavor- 
ing to be loyal to the nation’s obligations. That 
was why the government had done its best to 
strengthen the cabinet of Chancellor Wirth. 
France bei on one side to Germany 
and the other to E must pursue a policy 
of alliances and avoid the danger of isolation. 
She could not take any attitude toward Germany 
erred would Event her living on friendly beatory 
with England. willingness to negotiate wit. 

Germany was necessary to the good will of Eng- 
land. ious difficulties had arisen and were 
likely to arise. A part of the German parliament 
had protested against the partition of Upper 
Silesia but the most serious difficulties of all were 
financial. M. Briand described explicitly the 
situation. He said that in the discussions of the 
Supreme Council there were times when an act 
of imprudence or oversight would have danger- 
ously compromised the relations between the 
Powers and the responsibility of the French repre- 
sentatives in these circumstances was most 
serious. Crises arose in which it was necessary to 
choose between the just claims of France and the 
continuance of her alliances. In these crises 
M. Briand had chosen the latter, thinking it better 
that the country should be disappointed in rope 
to a portion of its claims than that it should be 
condemned to political isolation. But he said he 
had no intention of abandoning the guarantees 
in respect to Germany, for while he had confidence 
in Chancellor Wirth the latter might at any time 
be overthrown. Astothe Washington Conference 
he said it was the first great international con- 
ference in the United States and France must not 
be absent from it. The Pacific problem con, 
cerned France as well as other countries and it 
was the duty of France to present her own case 
and not submit to being misrepresented by her 
enemies. In respect to internal policy he de 
clared that social peace was necessary to the 
recovery of the country and that the government 
would pursue a policy of national harmony. 

It was predicted in certain quarters down to 
the last minute that the Prime Minister would 
be defeated, but he succeeded in rallying to his 
support all the moderate elements in the C. ber, 
after his address. On the final vote, out of the 
593 members, he received 338 ballots, the vote 
against the government being 172. e Senate 
gave the Prime Minister a still larger majority in 
et ed the vote of confidence on October 27 

ing 30 to 9. M. Briand on this occasion 
pointed to the success of his ministry in respect 
to the German Payment of indemnity and gave 
full credit to the German Chancellor, W 
for his loyalty in keeping his promise. He de- 
clared the best guarantee of peace in Europe was 
close agreement among the Allies. As to the 
Conference there were two questions involved, 
namely, equilibrium in the Pacific and disarma- 
ment. France would not take a combative att- 
tude but would go among friends in the interests 
of the world peace. 

Although M. Briand shortly before he left for 
the United States to attend the Disarmament 
ae ee oo in Parliament that va 
many was loyal to her en, ents in respec 
disarmament and had done all that was demanded 
of her, thus removing the danger of war, he, 
nevertheless, took as the central argument in 
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his main speech at Washington the danger in which 
France found herself from German military ag- 
ion in the future. In France there seemed to 
a moderate element that regarded the fears of 
German aggression as exaggerated, but, so far as 
the leading newspapers were concerned and some 
of the most conspicuous public men, the nightmare 
of German conquest seemed to be constantly 
present. After M. Briand’s return there was an 
excited discussion of this subject in the newspapers 
a p of a suggestion that the British halal 
ment in mind the offer of a treaty with ce 
that would guarantee nape apart attack and would, 
therefore, admit of a uction of her military 
forces. Newspapers thereupon pointed to the 
great increase In population as indicatin 
that in the future the German people woul 
necessarily seek conquests elsewhere, and asked 
how a mere paper guarantee could suffice as a 
rotection to ce. France, they said, must in 
er own interest and that of her allies keep a large 
enough force to repel any aggression, and to 
maintain the situation created by the Treaty, and 
this necessity would never disappear until a 
solidly established international force was able 
to keep the peace of Europe, as it had been consti- 
tuted under the Treaty. At that time the army 
laws were on the point of being discussed in the 
Chamber. These provisions were apparently 
based on the possibility of a German attack and 
provided for reserves that in time of war would 
supply an available trained force of over five 
ion men. See section on Army, above. 

On his return from Washington the Prime 
Minister, in response to the demand of the Senate 
that he make a public statement as to the position 
of France in tion to the Disarmament Con- 
ference and in respect to reparations, 
declared that he had explained to the American 
people the danger in which France stood and had 
denounced the cian oobgrc had been carried on 
in the press against ; that France was in a 
solid position in respect to the reparations and 
would insist upon the payment of the sums de- 
cided upon by the Reparation Commission; also 
that the German government had been notified 
that it must put its finances in such order as would 
permit of the payment of the re tions. A vote 
of confidence was taken December 6 which in the 
Chamber gave the government 460 votes against 
100, and in the Senate, 249 against 12. 

On December 27 the ministry encountered an 
embarrassment as the result of M. Berthelot’s 
resignation. The latter had incurred reproach on 
account of his relations with his brother who was 
involved in the affairs of the Industrial Bank of 
China. The correspondence while reflecting no 
personal discredit on the minister was regarded as 
implying improper relations on the part of a gov- 
ernment official. The opposition was dis to 
attack the Briand ministry on the strength of this 
incident. 

Tae Lonpon CoNF@RENCE IN DeceMBER. The 
French point of view in respect to the two principal 
subjects discussed by the Conference of Prime 
Ministers in London in December, may be sum- 
marized as follows: As to the German payment in 
kind the French declared that their policy was 

simply on the joint interests of ce and 

her Allies. The French treasury would receive no 

Bole these payments which were absorbed by the 

um priority or rather by certain privileged 
Y-B—21—90 
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creditors in Belgium. The amount of these credits 
had not been officially given out but were con- 
siderable and according to French estimates came 
to about 2,000,000,000 gold marks. This sum was 
burdened by an English credit of about 150,000,000 
ee marks and an American credit of from 550,- 
000 to 600,000,000 fold marks. These debts 

to England and the United States were to be 
discharged in pro rata payments in accordance 
with their respective amounts. France had no 
desire to embarrass in any way the affairs of her 
Sat but oe oe unfair hes France as 
well as to gium. It appeared t England 
would abandon her right to the privilege that she 
ara in respect to the Belgian priority if the 
nited States would do so, but there seemed to be 
no prospect of that. The second subject discussed 
at the conference was the question of the German 
— cial phase ie deg as pes Germany’s 
ability to pay her debt. ) argued that 
the Garnan government was making no effort to 
put its house m order and was constantly taking 
a tone of despair in its public announcements. The 
latest address of Chancellor Wirth had compared 
the reparations to a pot without a bottom and 
indicated that the country was inevitably tending 
toward bankruptcy. The government did nothing 
to check the wasteful financial policy of parlia- 
ment. According to the German press the minis- 
try simply abandoned their positions one after 
another and allowed all control to fall from their 
hands. According to the French critics Germany 
was slipping into bankruptcy y through the 
mecompetence or inability of her leaders and 
partly through their ill-will, The Germans ac- 
Siised France of wishing to interfere in German 
finance as in the past western Europe had inter- 
fered in the finances of Turkey, that is to say, 
favored a policy of foreign control. To this the 
French replied that they had no such desire but 
that Germany in not making any effort to 
straighten out her own affairs naturally invited 
foreign interference. Many remedies had been sug- 
gested by the Allies, the French pro being ofa 
radical character, that were not likely to receive 
the assent of the British government. The French 
critics pointed to certain abuses that aggravated 
the financial situation of Germany. In the first 
pace there was the monetary situation. Every- 
y agreed that something ought to be done to 
stabilize the market but there seemed to be no 
chance of accomplishing anything to this end so 
long as the books of the Imperial Bank presented 
such aspects as these, for example: On October 31, 
the accounts of the bank included 98, 700,000,000. 
treasury bonds and 880,000,000 of commercial 
eae On November 30 they comprised 100,552,- 
,000 of treasury bonds and 1,109,000,000 of 
commercial paper. In these circumstances the 
Imperial evidently did not possess the neces- 
sary independence to refuse the government the 
absurd sums the latter demanded when it dis- 
continued its treasury bonds. So long as the 
government could draw from the Imperial Bank 
as many billions as it chose the public administra- 
tion would continue its wasteful policy. The 
government naturally took the easiest course and 
issued paper currency. Therefore it was ed 
by certain French writers that the Imperial Bank 
must be made more independent and it was 
suggested to this end that an international ar- 
rangement should be made involving a competent 
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supervision of the Bank’s affairs by the Allies and 
a control over the situation with a view to placing 
the Bank in a position to ae the foreign 
securities of German citizens. e Imperial Bank 
could never stabilize the market unless it held an 
important reserve of securities. No German in- 
vestment in foreign securities or in foreign money 
ought to be | aoc without the Bank’s having 
the means otf verifying its existence and of dispos- 
ing of it if necessary in return for a fair indemnity 
in marks. The budget included apparently three 
classes of unduly burdensome expenses: (1) Mili- 
tary expenses either admitted or concealed; (2) 
substitutions designed, for example, to lower arti- 
ficially the cost of bread thus constituting an 
indirect premium to German industry. This de- 
vice had already been exposed and denounced by 
Sir Robert Horne in an address at Manchester; 
(3) expenses which bore the character of subven- 
tions to the different German states—in reality 
investments. For the current year a credit of 
about 17,000,000,000 marks was applied to the 
payment of the floating debt that the several 
German states in their capacity as owners of 
railway had contracted for their railways before 
the central 5 rian acquired them. It was 
pointed out the French that these sacrifices 
should not be borne by the budget of the country 
as a whole inasmuch as the German states were 
less burdened than the central government since 
they did not have to pay the reparations. To be 
sure the Prussian budget showed a deficit of 
933,000,000 marks for the coming year, but this 
contained items far less urgent than the repara- 
tions which the central government had to pay. 
Another question rai by the French was 
whether the central government ought to lay out 
billions on the reconstruction of the German 
merchant marine. Vast sums had been advanced 
to German shipbuilders and it was reported that 
all the shipyards in Germany were working at 
their full capacity. 

FRANCO- sH TrEaTy. As noted under 
War OF THE NATIONS the treaty between France 
and the Angora government occasioned criticism 
in England and caused friction between the two 
countries. According to the French point of 
view, there was no justification of the British 
criticism and the address of Lord Curzon on the 
subject caused great offense in France. The 
treaty of Sévres signed, August 10, 1920, by the 
Allied Powers and key put an end to the war 
in the Near East. From that time on, accordin 
to the French view, the London agreement o 
Sept. 4, 1914, in which the Allies bound them- 
selves not to make a separate peace was no longer 
in effect, and each Power was free to pursue its 
own course. In the war between Greece and 
Turkey France had a right to take whichever 
side she chose. According to the English view 
she was bound by her entente with England. 
That was the main point of disagreement. The 
French argued that while they desired to main- 
tain the “English alliance, they must reserve 
complete equality in the Near East. It was 
England who been the first to claim freedom 
of action in 1920, in spite of the formal expressed 
objections of France. England had recognized 
the anti-French government of Feisal. It was 
England also who had carried into the affairs of 
the East the competition in respect Ed) ibedrelt 
who had imposed on Persia a treaty reducing that 
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coun to Marre i who had concluded with 
Turkey before the Treaty of Sévres the separate 
and secret treaty of Sept. 2, 1919, which contained 
clauses in respect to colonization and which im- 
plied the loss of Turkish rights; and it was England 
who had encouraged Greece in her recent course, 
beginning with the restoration of Constantine to 
the throne and continuing with the invasion of 
Turkey. This was the French side of the case as 
expressed ordinarily in the newspapers. To Lord 
Curzon’s protest against the treaty with Kemal, 
they replied that Kemal’s authority rested on a 
sounder basis than that of Te Pasha, for 
while the latter had behind it the Sultan’s sover- 
eignty, the former had behind it the sovereignty 
of the National Assembly. Moreover, the real 
power centred in the Angora government whose 
agents to all appearances even controlled the 
government of Constantinople. As to the com- 
plaint of Lloyd George that the French had treated 
with the revolutionary leader Kemal, they re 
plied that Lloyd George had himself treated with 
the revolutionary leader Lenin. The French 
hunting for the motive of the British Hey Oe. 
gested that the British government ped 
to mediate between the Greeks and the Turks, 
and the course that France had taken opened the 
way of mediation to France instead, because 
France was at peace with both belligerents, while 
Great Britain would not be acceptable as a 
mediator to Turkey. Another motive attributed 
to the British was the fear that the st ening 
of Kemal’s power would enable him to interfere 
in Mesopotamia, and brush aside the new king- 
dom of Feisal. French ac ed articles as- 
sumed a triumphant tone on the subject, saying 
that in the Turko-Greek war, d had bet 
on the wrong horse and would have to abandon 
the G sooner or later; that she must realize 
that Turkey sought only the right to live, and 
that the Turks were essentially peaceful. The 
Turks had said, let the Greek army retire from 
Anatolia and peace would be restored in the Near 
East. The treaty of Kars had quieted the Cau- 
casus and the three republics in that region had 
respected the guarantee of their independence, 
and were satisfied with their frontiers. The 
treaty of Angora had put an end to hostilities on 
the Cilician front. e only disturbed region 
now was the seat of the Turko-Greek war, and 
this war must be brought to an end. The French 
reminded the British of Lloyd George’s promise 
that Turkey should not be robbed of her rich and 
prepercus region of Thrace or the vilayet of 
myrna. 


MMERCIAL RELATIONS. The modus vivendi 
with Spain expired on December 10, owing to 
the failure of negotiations for an amicable agree- 
ment. France ts applying to Spanish imports 
its general tariff plus a special ad valorem sur- 
charge on certain principal articles and also an 
additional surcharge to compensate the difference 
in currency values. On November 10 the French 
Government also denounced the commercial 
agreement with Italy, denunciation to be effective 
Feb. 1, 1922. See above under Commerce. 

OTHER Events. Elections to the Senate held, 
January 9, resulted in a gain of three seats by the 
parties of the Left. successful candidates 
were distributed among the parties as follows: 
Republicans, 39; Radicals, and Radical Social- 
ists, 43; Republican Socialists, 11; Conserva- 
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tives, 3. On February 15 the French Confederation 
of Labor defeated the, Bolshevist pro e bya 
vote of 243 to 224. The celebrated case of the 
all anarchists, and Vanszetti, under 
ial ia the State of Massachusetts caused agitation 
among radical groups in France as in other coun- 
tries. In Paris there were demonstrations 
against the American Am or, Mr. Herrick, 
as a protest against the conviction of the anarchists, 
and a bomb exploded at the embassy, but with- 
out fatal result. At the same time bomb-throwing 
in Paris resulted in the injury of about 20 persons. 
A highly sensational trial, the reports of which 
were read all over the world, was that of Henri 
areal known in the press as ‘ Bluebeard,” 
ACC of killing ten women and a boy. The 
crimes covered a period of several years during 
the war and afterwards, and were marked by 
astonishing powers of deception and skill in con- 
cealing evidences of crime, even the relatives and 
friends of the many victims being for a long time 
without suspicion. The details of the affair are 
too numerous and minute for repetition. The 
main feature of the trial was the conduct of the 
case by the acc himself, who displayed much 
cleverness and wit in the early sittings. No proof 
was found that any one of the victims was actually 
killed, and the defense rested on this fact. Never- 
theless, on the grounds of wholly circumstantial 
evidence, strengthened by the fact that a lo 
search had failed to bring out any sign that any o 
the victims were still living, he was found guilty, 
November 30, and sentenced to the guillotine. 
CE ATOLE. See NoBEL PRIZE. 
FRATERNAL INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 
FREEDMAN, Joun JoserPH. See NECROLOGY. 


., in 1917 and retired, March 27, 1918. 
FRENCH CONGO. See Frexca EquaToriaL 
AFRICA. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (formerly 
Frencu Congo). A French colony situated in 
Equatorial Africa with Kamerun on the north- 
west, Belgian Congo on the southeast, and the 
Atlantic ocean on the west. It extends north- 
ward to the Bahrel-Ghazal and Lake Chad, and 
is bounded in the interior by the Congo and 

i rivers. Area, including the 1erun 
territories, about 1,037,131 square miles, with a 

pulation estimated in 1915 at about 9,000,000. 
it comprises the colonies of Gabua, Middle 
Congo, i-Shari, Chad, and Kamerun. The 
resources, which are altogether undeveloped 
include: Wild rubber, palm oil, coffee, and farm 
animals. No recent fi for production or 
commerce were available. In 1917 the exporta 
were 27,732,410 francs; and the imports, 9,575,000 
francs. The chief ports are Port Gentil and 
. There is telegraphic and wireless 
connection with Loango. ere is a budget for 
the region as a whole, and separate budgets for 
each colony. The general budget in 1920 called 
for an expenditure of 7,600,000 francs. Of the 
budgets for the separate colonies that of Kamerun 
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was the largest, being 10,283,000 francs, each of 
the others being between three and four million 
francs. In 1910 French Co was divided into 


the districts of Gabun, Middle Congo, Ubangi- 


, and . A portion of French Congo 
was ceded by France to Germany in 1911 in re- 
turn for certain territory in Kamerun and German 

ition of French protectorate of Morocco, 
but, after the war France regained this ion 
as well as the German portion of Kamerun. The 
colony is under the governor of Equatorial Africa, 
and each of the divisions has a lieutenant-gover- 
nor who is aided by an administrative council. 
Governor-general at the beginning of 1921, 


J. ance 
CH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 
See OcEANIA. 

FRENCH GUIANA (Cayenne). A_ French 
colony and penal settlement on the northeastern 
coast of South America. Area, 34,069 square 
miles; population in 1918, 26,325; unofficial 
estimate in 1919, 49,231. Capital, and only sea- 
port, Cayenne, with a population in 1919 of 13,619. 
At the eee of 1919 there were 24 primary 
schools with about 2000 pupils. The chief products 
are rice, corn, cocoa, coffee, manioc, sugar cane 
indigo, tobacco, and gutta percha, and the chief 
industry is gold-mining of which the production 
in 1918 was 80,477 ozs. No later figures for pro- 
duction or trade were available than those given 
in the p ing YEAR Boox. The penal pop- 
lation at the beginning of 1919 numbered 6036 of 
whom 2179 had been freed. The colony is under 
@ governor assisted by a privy council of five 
members and a council-general of sixteen members 
and is represented by one deputy in the French 
parliament. 

FRENCH GUINEA. A French colony of West 
Africa lying on the coast between Portuguese 
Guinea and the British colony of Sierra Leone. 
Area about 95,218 square miles; population in 
1920, 1,851,200 including 1200 Europeans, most 
of whom were French. Capital, Konakry with 
a@ population of 6623. The chief commercial 
centre is Kankan. Other towns: Boké, Kindia, 
and Dubreka. The chief product and export is 
rubber. Other products are palm oil and paim 
nuts, millet, peanuts, rice, gum, and coffee. In 
1919 the cattle numbered 420,000 and sheep, 
102,000. Gold is worked to some extent. There 
is a railway from Konakry on the coast to 
Kourassa on the Niger and thence to n, 
a distance of 776 miles. Jonskry has regular 
8 ip service by French and English com- 
panies. Vessels entered in 1919, 169 of 288,614 
tons; cleared, 173, of 292,780 tons. In 1920 the 
budget balanced at 13,124,800 francs. The 
enemy is under the Governor-general of French 


West Africa. j 

FRENCH INDIA. The territory included in 
the French dependencies in India with an area 
of about 196 square miles and a population of 
268,499. The provinces with their populations in 
1919 are as follows: Pondicherry, 166,023; Karikal, 
55,201; Chandernagar, 26,490; Mahé, 11,111: 
Yanaon, 5043; total 263,868. The government 
maintained in 1919, 61 p schools and three 
colleges with 312 teachers and 9491 pupils. The 
chief products are rice, sugar, cotton, cacao, 
coffee, mdnioc, and peanuts. Imports to the 
three ports in 1919, 22,529,747 francs; pies 
26,792,148 francs. Vessels entered and c eared 
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at the three por in 1919, 159 of 36,856,198 
kilos. Budget of 1920 balanced at 2,266,420 
rupees, The colonies are under a governor, whose 
seat is at Pondicherry and under an elective 
general council and are represented in the French 

perliament by one senator and one deputy. 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA. The region in 
southeastern Asia belo to France and con- 
se oe ge eagle e states with their area 
Annan, ae 100 Ned eo ged Heck 

cite (1919) 5,592 

uare miles; } population (1 (1918) 2.00 2,000,000; POO, Co lune 
China, 20 taoe mniles; population (1919), 
000 square miles; ae pepo 


8,452,248 640, 877; 46,400 square mil 
population pio). ,470 250; ete the leased 
territory of K -~Chau-Wan, 190 square miles; 


po ulation, about 168,000. Total area of French 
No-Ching , about 266,000 square miles; total 
population ‘in 1914, about 16,990,229 of whom 
about 23,700 were Europeans exclusive of the 
military. Higher estimates in 1921 placed total 
area at about 280,000 sq. mi. and to pulation 
at about 20,000,000. About three-fourths of 
the people are Annamites. Capital, Hanof in 
To with a population of 109,500 in 1919. 
Other age Pa Cholo com 191,665; Bindinh, 75,000; 
Saigon, 72 om-Penh, 54,621; Hué, 
Vien" Tyane ir Haifong, 27 000 each. 

i economic divisions of the country include 
first the territory brat depends on n as its 
market com ambodia, Cochin , the 
southern of and the southern ante of 
Annam which is almost exclusively an ae aiag 
region and is one of the i dee rice-producing 
tracts in the world. In addition it has fisheries 
on the coast and inthe lakes. In the second 
place there is the region dependent upon petong 
comp To and the northern part o 
Annam, where the chief interests are agricultural. 
Finally there is the region of central Annam 
denending for its outlet on the port of ‘Tourane, 
where the main exports have cinnamon, 
sugar, and tea. The mineral ‘products of Indo- 
China include coal, lignite, tin, antimony, wol- 
fram and page The heptucels is under a hobiaty 
general who is assisted & secretary-general, 
ccd Ab the lisad Of each atate ie a po-oalled ‘rest. 
dent-superior except for Cochin-China which is is 
directly under the central government. For the 
whole of Indo-China there is a super. 
which maintains a permanent commission. 

THe JAPANESE ON. Pa 
blicists made much of a “Japanese peril’ to 
French interests in the Far East. They declared 
oe waz no doubt that Japan was animated by 

Prussian spirit which pervaded not jaty 

rege i caste, bat the financial and intellec- 
fea classes; and that eve Japanese secretly 
desired to take the place of ce in colonizing 
Indo-China. They were all looking to the South- 
ern Pacific aes a booty Philppix to their hand. 
They were pie: the ines, the Malay 
Archipelago, In and in fact all important 
ta in the Paci ocean. There was no open 
aon of ara aims but they intended to 
circumstance to — 


ciers br understood better than the Ariecivans 


rior council C 
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the great undeveloped wealth of the French 
colonies and from them she had received the offer 
of an advance which, if she acce os it, would 
render American interests deci insecure in 
the Far East and would threaten thesr hold on the 
Philippines. Japan wished to be the leader of the 
ow race and was wa the European 
situation in the hope of attaining that object. 


some da a the future she would not heaitate to 
on the Pacific. Her justifica- 
eer was ney t to provide for the existence of 


Rios whee, could not survive if confined to its 
narrow territory. For the new partition in 
Europe, the western countries were invoking the 
rights of nations. Japan appealed to the same 
right and ed that they were in a better 
position in t respect because after all they 
were Asiatica and tthe the principle of America for 
Americans and Euro or the Europeans was 
Pere why not the principle of Asia for the 


FRENCH IVORY COAST. See Ivory Coast. 

FRENCH Ari GUAGE AND DIALECTS. See 
PaILoLocy, MopERN. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. The impression 
that writers of books and plays are still groping 
after the great event of the war, is even stronger 
than last year and the cpg It is not 
strange that it should so. The more one 
realizes the oe brought about in the past, and 
the changes to be brought about in the future, the 
more views must be widely differing from each 
other. Thus some will insist on forgetting the 
war, some on thinking about it; some decide that 
the best is to lean on the past, some to start all 
afresh; some ind in pessimism, some in 
some cultivate old time realism, and some give 
themselves up to creative imagination. 

Wak Literature. The war is still gc woh 
in the minds of many Jean de Su 
won the Grand Prix. e Poésie ring aa are of the 
French Academy for his Le Dieu Inconnu. It iss 
dialogue between the Domes des Invalides under 
which slpene the leader of the “ de armée”, 
Napoleon, and the Arc de l’Etoile which rises 
above the “soldat inconnu”’ of the Great War; 
the latter says to the first 

Toi tu n’es qu'une tombe, et je suis un autel. 

Fr. Proché reprints his famous poem L’Arr& sur 
la Marne, together with other war poems in 

ommandements du Destin. Duhamel sends out 
25 Elégies, ee jewels echoing the note of the 
Vies des Mart Barbusee, who reédits Pleure- 
uses, preface nes d’Avenay’s Flates évocatrices, 
with the same note of hatred for war. E. Mowe, 

some beautiful Sonnets of a war 

Sous le Ciel d’Allemagne. J. Ochsé is well 
inspired in his Repose ailleurs; 
cour in La Victoire de l’'Homme. Gane a number 
of collections of war are described in Me- 
cure de France, peat 1, 1921 (pp. 455-6). 

Altho apf diminishing in number, 
war no often still force attention. Claude 
Anet’s Quand la Terre Trembla was favored by 
many for ie Prix Goncourt. Dumur’s le 
Boucher de Verdun—a worthy companion novel to 
Nach Paris (1920)—had the same sort of success; 
moreover; it involved the author in a lawsuit which 


added to the interest created b ae Lagarde 
life of the cab prins before a by 
could hel out in ies 
Thérive, the fase mer main Rolla 
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author tried hard to differentiate the hero’s 
case from that of the “‘intellectuel” Rolland. Ro- 
main Rolland —_ has a pk papel ederim © abe 
Pterre et Luce yo people who are dragg 
into the war but live their“ real” life at the same 
time outside; they die together in the Church 
of Saint-Gervais in the eeeiropne brought about 
by a shell of the Big Bertha on d Friday, 1918. 
P. Reboux, in Drapeaur (2 vols.) takes a novel as 
& pretext to discuss all sorts of problems connected 
with the war. J. H. Rosny, atné, in Les Pures et 
les Impures offers a psychological study of love 
the war and after, some yielding to the 
wave of brutal instincts sweeping the world 
some taking their love up into a sphere of moral 
exaltation. J. de Granvilliers, in L’Amour libéra- 
teur depicts the awakening of love in women in 
co ence of their activities as war-nurses. 
Sheri in Renée, confession d’une amoureuse, 
explains how individual desertion in case of war is 
incompatible with honor, but how desertion ‘en 


masse’ might not be. E. Ripert, in L’or des ruines d 


shows a hero who diesin the war dreaming of the 


“or des ruines’’ of his Provence. Iman, Les Noc- Fla 


turnes is a study of the chiefs of the Bolshevik 
Curing the war and before their revolution. 
_ Abel Hermant, in Philt, ou qu dela du bien et du 

mal tries to tell humorously how a German prince 
is driven out of his country, by the war, accepts 
his fate without anger, loafs for some time in 
Switzerland, and in the course of time is called 
back as president of his kingdom which has been 
“called” a republic. Two novels deserve special 
mention: In Pierre Villetard’s Monsieur Bille 


and un . J 
be 


short stories: one by G. Leconte, Bouffonneries 
dans gt hale fred a series of heroes “of the rear’’; 
and H. eaux’s sketches M énages d’aprés guerre. 

Ch. Derennes, Le renard bleu, tells the adven- 
tures of a “ soldat auxilaire.” in a small southern cit 
of France. Jacqueline Houley in Madedé 
very interestingly how her little boy went through 

e war. 

On the stage nothing very striking was pro- 
duced: Marie Lénéru’s posthumous play La 
Patz was given at the Odéon; Chr. Frogé, in his 
Porte-glaive, adapts to the modern world the theme 
of Antigone who curses war; H. Béchade, in Le 
Remous, shows how humanity is yielding in turn 
to reason and to emotionalism,—and is thus 
dragged into crises; but he does not decide which 
one is better. Jacques Deval adds one play to the 
list of stories of soldiers blinded in the war in 
Soleil de Minuit. 

J. J. Bernard, ph ed sh ig mal, takes up & case 
of retrospective jealousy of a soldier who returns 
home and finds that an American officer has been 
long quartered in his house; his suspicion is more- 
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over unfounded but means none the leas real tor- 
ture. man Rolland publishes a play Le Temps 
viendra . . . the time will come w humani 
will no longer suffer war. 

Some volumes of recollections of the war: 
Vick-Amiral Rornach, Sowenirs de la Guerre (of 
the famous Ypres battle); the fourth volume of 
Général Palante’s La Grand Guerre; Victoire de la 
Marne; Général de ing, M éditations et Pensées 
de guerre; Paul Caszin, L’Humaniste 4 la ere 
(remarkable letters from an intellectual); i 
Mars ow la eso jugée (a little in the style of 

usse, Le couleau entre les no 


deaux, devant Souville (a phase of the 
Verdun battle); and Boucher et Delvert, Verdun 
(1 vol. illustré) 


We come now to literature which is not affected 
gh lon From the recognised t th 
OETRY. m the poets the 
following collections must be mentioned: Madame 
e Noailles, Forces éernelles, with her usual 
forceful pantheism; H. de Régnier’s Vestigia 
mme, a rather gloomy return to the days of 
his abundant and vigorous production; Paul 
Fort, a new collection of B francaises: 
Au pays des Moulins de Hollande, and H en 
C ; Maurice Bouchor, Chants 


fleur, et Charlemagne 
de la Terre et de Veau; A. Spire, Samael, ambitious 


poem about the fall of man, paradise lost, ee f 
ind and vain aspirations of the soul; 


Gh “Morioe’s posth Rideau de pourpr 
. Morice’s umous ideau 6. 
pe of the time of melancholy symbolism. 
ther above the average of excellence were 
the following: Vaudoyer, Rayons croisés; Pierre 
alabert, La vie enthousiaste, and Pierre Terme, 
(the two celebrating sunny Pro- 

vence); Johachim Gasquet, Bacher secret; Lefebre, 
Priéres d’un homme; G. Aimel, Potmes au bord de la 
mer (about the genre of H. de Régnier’s “ premiére 
maniére”’); Tr. Deréme, Poéme des Chiméres 
étranglées; A Deslimeris, Rimes chevrotantes ae 
and P. Valery, Le Cimetiare marin (gloomy). 
The fomorane pce have tried to strike original 
notes: Raoul Ponchon, La Muse du Cabaret, a sort 
of Brillat-Savarin in verse; Edmond Sée, L’Indis- 
cret, a novel in verse, by short Foon Frank- 
Nohain, Fables, an attempt to walk in La Fon- 
taine’s steps; Ch. Maurras Inscriptions, elliptic 
style; Paul Morand, Tendres Stocks, subtleties 
that remind one of Giraudet in prose; Paul Reboux, 
$8 Potmes d’amour, very bold, but in very correct 
verses; Antoine drliac, Métabolisme, futuristic 


cryptography. Women have again published 
much poetry, e. g.: Marie Burnat-Provins’s 
Poémes tr , and Marie Jonesco’s Les Vers du 


Silence; moreover, the reader will find in Mercure 


de France, Sept. 1, information on by the 
following women: Th. J. T. Boussac, V. 
Grétor, O. Albert-Lambert, M. Noel, Callaud- 


Bellisle, de Montgomery, F. Darfeuil, D. Houel, 
Mad. X. and other anonyms. 

Tue THEeaTrp. Among the “reprises”’ let us 
mention baie? Porto-Riche’s Le passé, Sardon’s 
Madame ns-Géne, Labiche’s Perrichon. Adap- 
tations of novels to the stage were many, e. we 
Pierre Benoft’s Koenigsmark, and Atlanti K 
Farrére’s Homme qui assassina, and La Bataille. 
The Spanish drama Dolorts by José Felice 
Codina (1897) in spite of its gloominess was w 
received. There was no rousing success this year, 
but quite a number of very interesting plays, 
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such as: Kistemaekers’ La Passante—A French 
scholar, prisoner in Germany, flees to Russia, 
where Bolshevism has just n established; a 
wife of a great Russian dignitary of old régime 
avoids death by a marriage on paper with the 
French scholar, and they succeed in going to 
France; the woman loves her savior, and saves his 
life when he is about to die at the hand of a Russian 
revolutionist. Pierre Wolf’s Chemin de Damas is 
the story of a very rich cynic, who is disgusted 
with life, but coming in contact with a young 
woman 
be in life; the play is in turn brutally realistic and 
tic. H. Bataille in Tendresse pictures a dee 
ove in a man of fifty, which is finally rewarded. 
Lenormand’s Simoun illustrates the enervatin 
effect of the Saharian climate on the mentality o 
even normal people. Albert Jean, in Le Sursaut, 
shows a man crushed by his wife and who finally 
revolts epee the tyranny in behalf of his son. 
Brieux offers a provincial triangle play, Trois amis. 
which was not much appreciated by many, while 
it reminded some of Moliére. J. H. Rosny’s La 
Prisonniére is a mel a that reminds one of 
Cavalliera Rusticana—with an attempt to brin 
out the difference between civilized nature an 
rimitive nature, in passion. MHirsch’s Ceur de 
tlas finds lofty aspirations concealed in the mind 
of an apache. Descaves’ Vestales is a very modern 
play in spite of the title; and Zaza's Berton et Simon 
tells the love of a café-concert artist who goes to 
the home of the man and then is brought to better 
thoughts in seeing the child whose home life she 
was going to wreck. Amiet et Obey’s La souriante 
Madame Beudet is a good picture of a woman who 
suffers martyrdom because of her husband’s 
bourgeois mind. Poizat’s Circé explains that the 
reason why Ulysses was not metamorphosed into a 
hog like his companions by the magician Circé was 
because he was not mentally a hog. Crommelynk’s 
Le Cocu magnifique is a bold attempt to treat in 
an unconventional vein an old theme of the a 
Jacques Richepin revives the antique farce of 
Matrone d’Ephése. Maurice Magre (the successful 
author of La Mort enchatnée, 1920) gives, in verse, 


Arlequin, another tragedy of love. So does 
Bureau-Guéroult in L'éernel amour. The in- 
exhaustible Sacha Guitry had three plays: Comé- 


dien, Le Grand Duc (given in New York in English) 
Jacqueline taken from a story by Duvernois of a 
man who realizes very late that. he has been a 
brute. Certainly one of the plays which claimed 
most interest was Fr. de Curel’s La Comédie du 
génte—a writer who has come to understand that 
nothing in art matters but what can have a sound 
social and moral influence on the audience. 
In Maurice Rostand’s La Gloire, the despair is 
shown of a young artist who suffers because the 
father has absorbed for himself all the fame that 
can properly belong to one name; the allusion was 
ap too transparent, and the play too much of an 
elegy. 

Tris interesting to observe how at times a single 
theme will simultaneously claim the attention of 
several writers: The legend of Don Juan was put 
on the stage not less than five times this year. 
First came the posthumous play by Rostand, La 
derniérc nuit de Don Juan—Don Juan only knew 
the least profound side of love; this he learns in 
seeing appear before him all his victims. The 
Don Juan of H. Bataille, L’Homme a la Rose, 
who attends his own funeral, can realize how much 
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octor understands the beauty that may Don 
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of his success he owed to the prestige of his name, 
since now that people believe him dead his power 
ceases to have effect. H.de Régnier, in Le Sru 
de Sganarelle shows the valet of Don Juan who is 
y indignant about all the evil done by his 
master, only precipitating a new tragedy in warning 
@ new victim,—as the woman is fascinated all the 
more by the devilishness of the wicked hero. 
Noziére’s Elvire is a pees pansy ay around 8 
Don Juan episode, and Aigerter chose to deal 
with the subject in verse in his play Une halte de 
Juan. The fascination by the past or by 
old legends is also found in plays like J. Variot’s 
La Rose de Roseim, an Alsatian legend; F. Herold’s 
Cléopdtre; Paul Fort’s Louis XI, homme curieuz; 
L. Larguier’s Les Bonaparte (in verse). 
A great variety of plays were offered by the 
company of the Vieux Colombier: Figaro was 


revived; a one-act play by Anatole France, 
Au it bonheur; H. Ghéon, Le Pausre sous 
Vescalter, the old legend of St. Alexis, symbolically 
readapted: The hero comes back from war, & 


stranger in his own home, where he does not claim 
his place; he will live under the staircase and die a 
martyr; he is happy. Schlumberger, La Mort de 
Sparte, pictures the pain iced between the old 
Lycurgan spirit and the inclinations of the younger 
people who revolt as they wish to live according to 
modern less ascetic ideas. F. Porché’s Dauphine 
seems almost like a new edition of Le Butor et la 
Finette, aside from the direct allusions to the 
Great War. L. Fallens, La Fraude, a terrible 
drama on the Dutch frontier. Some good suc- 
cesses in comedy were (besides such as are men- 
tioned in other connection): Les Mariés de la Tour 
Eiffel, by Cocteau; Falk et Bousquet, Un ange 
passa; Tristan Bernard sy. A complete failure 
L’Homme et son 


Revue ugust 1 gives an ac- 
count of the “Thé&tre du Peuple,” managed by 
Gémier, at the Trocadéro. Gémier was afterwards 
called to the Odéon to replace Gavault. L’Oasis 
made an interesting reconstitution of the Café 
Chantant of the second Empire with songs famous 
at the time. The ‘“‘ThéAtre du Peuple,’’; of Bussang, 
in the Vosges, run by Pottecher was reéstablished 
having of course been suspended during the war. 
Mathias Morhardt was making an attempt to 
establish at Cap Breton (Dept. des Landes), 
a theatre specially of, for, and by children. The 
book of souvenirs of Madame Dussane, La 
Comédie Francaise was eagerly read. A new edi- 
tion was printed of the original Ubu Roi, by Jarry, 
which had been out of print so long. 

Tue NoveEu. Pierre Benoit, who is a first class 
story teller, tried-to become a philosopher in his 
new novel Le Lac Salé, and the success was medi- 
ocre; it is an unconvincing attack on American 
clergymen and an exaltation of a Jesuit priest in 
Utah, during the troubles of the middle of the 
last century. The Prix Goncourt having gone to a 
ss artinique, René Maran, for his very 

istic negro novel Batouala, much discussion 
ensued and it was suggested in many quarters that 
while the book was interesting considering that it 
was written by a negro, it was far from equal to the 
rival novel which had as many suffrages (five) and 
lost the prize only because the president had given 
his vote to Maran. This rival novel, L’Ept. 
by Jacques Chardonne (pseudonym for Boutelleau) 
is a two-volume study which reminds one of the 
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Soap analysis of character of which Stendhal’s 

ouge et Noir remains the iteae eg The other 
two much discussed novels—by Dumur and b 
Villetard—were mentioned with war books. 
The most undisputed success of the year, however, 
was the delightful novel of French Canadian life 
Maria Cha ine, by Louis Hemon (who died by 
accident in the Canadian woods); the word 
Serre! al has been used freely by the best 
critics. 

No particular tendency prevails in the novel of 
the year. A. Thérive, however, in Revue Critique, 
November 25, thinks that he can discern an offen- 
sive return of realism. Works of men whose fame is 
already firmly established, and whose inclinations 
have, all told, remained the same as in former 
pena were as follows: P. Bourget, Un drame dans 

monde; Lavedan, Gaudias (see YEAR Book, 1920); 
Marcel Prévost, La nuit finira; H. de ier, 
Pécheresse (keen analysis of a woman equally 
sensual and puritanie): P: M eritte finished 
before dying a two-volume novel Le sceptre d’or 
in which he attacks money makers as he had 
attacked pleasure-seekers in his last novel Joutr. 
All in their own and known manner also were the 


ering 


rish 

hands of capitalists); Duvernois, La brebis galeuse 
(same theme as Hervieux’s Les Paroles restent; 
a girl unjustl stospiingy of terrible slander); 
Marc Elder, Thérése ou la bonne éducation, and 

des Dieux (unworthy child of an Academician); 
Schlumberger, Un homme heureux (a man who 
has the energy to start life entirely anew; L. 
Werth, Yvonne et Pijallet (a story that refuses to 
be commonplace); M. Boulenger, Marguerite 
(story of a man who suffers because he has no 
control over the life of a child for whom he is 
responsible but cannot recognize); E. Giraudoux, 
Suzanna et le Paci (the story of a Robin- 
son Crusoe); A Lichtenberger, mené (pic- 
ture of the inhabitants of an island in the Pacific in 
which once more certain good features of the man 
of nature are studied); Marcel Berger, Les Dieux 
tremblent (a curious story of a strange and powerful 

i e guests in a great hotel to 
die after ta heciene all in a state of erotic folly); 
E. Montfort, nson de Naples (Naples the city 
ion); Duhamel, Confession de minuit 
(trying to picture the mechanism of the brain with 
all its apparent contradictions); Gyp, Mon ami 
Pierrot (a story of the old time Gyp); Tristan 
Bernard, L’enfant prodigue du Vésinet (with the 
usual wit and good humor). Quite a crop of novels 
by women some of whom have the talent to know 
their own talent like: Gérard d’Houville, Tant pis 
pour toi, Jehan d’Ivray, Rose de Fajorn, Séverine, 
Line, Jane Catulle-Mendés, Pritre pour coyee 
mort, Jean Bertehroy, Pavot mystique. Others 
continue to offer pictures of the “‘ real woman,” and 
show her as low a creature as they can i ine: 
Marcelle Vioux’s Une enlisée owes much of its 
success to its outspokenness; and Madeleine Marx’s 
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arrére, Condamnés @ mort li 
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much advertised Vous (published simultaneousl 
in New York, in English, and in France) is after 
only one more imitation of the style inaugurated 
by Marie Baskirtsheff, and also claims an intro- 
duction by Barbusse. Rachilde, in Souris Japon- 
aise... is Rachilde. Some authors less well 
known by the general public have given novels 
which ateeacted attention: A. de on, 
négresse du Sacré Ceur (life on the famous hill of 
Montmartre); G. Chérau, Valentine Pacquault 
(realism with the fine artistic finish aimed at b 
Faulbert); Lafage, Abeilles mortes. L. F. Rou- 
qu Le paw silence blanc (reminding of the 
all of the Wild, in Alaska); André Billy, Barabour 
ou U’ 16 univer. (satire on reformers); 


A. Lang, Les on agp (atavism in outspoken 
terms); M. Dekobra, Haryndal philosophe (a very 
humorous story of a boy born in a harem who has 
many men and many women he calls fathers and 
mothers and he tries to work out some philosophy 
of life); Dr. Lucien-Graux, Réincarné (a spiritualist 
novel sup to be based on facts). Fr. Jammes 
writes a historical novel for the rehabilitation of 
Saint-Joseph; José Germain revives the legend of 
King Arthur’s wife in Pour l’amour de Guenitvre; 
and Jules Perrin writes Le mariage d’Abélard in a 
new and suggestive manner. e might end by 
quoting the roman d’aventure, Anicet, by the 
“ dadaist ’’ Léon Aragon. 

Some of the best volumes of short stories are: 
Marcel Tinayre, Lampes voilées (stories of pore 
who have come to an age when the lamp of their 
ives are not extinguished, but the light is veiled); 
Paul Reboux, Chonchon et Chouchoune (humor an 
delicacy); B. Duvernois, Giséle (3 stories); Pierre 
Mille, Nuit d’amour sur la montagne; E. Re 
Ariane (adaptation of a new Aa oey to o 
legends); A. Pavie, Contes du Ca e. 

OrgeR Forms or Lirerary Activiry. Last 
year we pointed out the many autobiographies 

ublished. This tendency seems to continue. See 
F. Jammes, De lage divin a l’dge ingrat, the first 
part of the story of his life; Andrés Gide, Si le 
se ne meurt pas (published in Nouvelle Revue 

rancaise); Hugues LeRoux, Te souviens-tu, 
evoning the time when his son (killed in the war) 
was still alive. 

Philosophical meditations so expressed that they 
can be counted as literature have retained the 
attention of the reading public, as Maeterlink’s 
Le Grand Secret (the s Nandees of the spiritualistic 
world); Colette Yver, Dans le jardin du féminisme; 
E. Seilliére, G. Sand, mystique de la passion, de la 
politique et de lart; Elie Faure, the intense author 
of La Sainte Face, writes in a lyric style about 
Napoleon on the occasion of the centenary of his 
death. Edouard Schuré has published a beautiful 
and inspiring volume and very timely, L’dme 
celtique et le génie de la France @ travers les : 
René Gillouin, in Une nouvelle philosophie de l’his- 
totre et francaise summarizes with little 
criticism the “ philosophie de l’impérialisme”’ of 
Seilliére with its somewhat worn out diatribes 
against romanticism. Jean Rostand, in La loi des 
riches, directs a scathing attack against the class 
to which he belongs. The book was read with no 
ha amazement; he is the second son of Ed. Ros- 
tand. 

Criticism, History oF LITERATURE, AND 
Lrrerary Events. Scholars seem to have almost 
completely resumed their prewar activity. The 
output is considerable. Volume XIII of Levisse’s 
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great work: Histoire de la Nation Frangaise, con- 
tains the contributions of peeve Lavisse, and 


Bédier on medizval literature, three very 
remarkable. For the time of the Renaissance: 
H. Chamart, Origines francaises de la Poésie 


; noaises 
du la Renaissance; Pierre de Nolhac, Ronsard et 
UHumanisme. J. Boulenger edits Noel du Fail’s 
Propos rustioques. For the XVIIth century: 
Magne, La joyeuse jeuness de Tallemant des Réauz; 
André Alla O Madame de Sévigné: G. de Truc 
Lettres de Madame de Maintenon & d’Aubigné et 4 
mad. des Ursins; Mad. Saint René Taillandier, 
Mad. de Maintenon; Milhaud, Descartes savant; 
G. Cohen, Ecrivains F is en Hollande au 
XVIIme siecle. For the th century: G. 
Seilliére, J. J. Rousseau. For the XIXth century: 
G. Goyau, Pensée religiuese de Joseph de Maistre; 
F. Vermale, Notes sur J. de Maistre inconnu. 
H. Bordeaux, Au pays de Lamartine; L. F. Choisy, 
Satnte Beuve, Vhomme et le pote; Michaut, Sainte 
Beuve; C. Bougle, 
Arréat, Nos 
T. Bertand, Amiié romantique : 
Rollinat; F. du Miomandre, Pavillon de Man- 
darins (Stendhal, Rousseau, de Gourmont, Ver- 
haeren, etc.); A. Lantoine, Paul Verlaine et 

uns; M. Esch, En relisant Mau nt; 

oux et Zavie, Le Chie de Médan; C. Mau- 
clair, Princes de Pesprit (Poe, Flaubert, Mallarmé, 
etc.); Antoine, Mes souvenirs sur le Thédtre Libre. 
For the XXth century: J. de Suberville, Edmond 
Rostand. Peirre Lasserre, Les Cha littéraires 
(an attack on Claudel, Jammes ceuy, or even 
more on their blind followers); P. Gee , Matinées 
de la Villa Said (conversations with Anatole 
France); J. H. Rosny, Ainé, Torches et Lumignons 
(indiscretions on contemporary writers by one of 
the best known of them). We ought to mention 
also: A te littéraire de l’ Alsace et de la Lor- 


azoureau, La eave: and L. 
Le cone Parisien au Xme_ siecle 
(sharply critici y Enault, a good authority 
himself, in Mercure de France, June 16, 1921). 
The question whether it is wise to publish the 
tenth and last volume of the Journal Goncourt 
was not settled. Another lively debate of the 
ed was about Flaubert, who was treated with 
ttle respect by the Secrétaire perpétuel of the 
French Academy, Mason-Forestier, and whose 
centenary was celebrated with enthusiasm by 
many. The tercentenary of La Fontaine was 
well observed too; and some attention was given 
to the centenary of Amiel. The French Academy 
received M. de Flers, Chevrillon, and Bédier; 
they lost Jean Aicard, who had not been replaced 
at the close of the year. Madame Aurel, as a 
woman, launched, not without sensation, her 
candidacy (letter of June 29). The Nobel Prize 
for Literature went to Anatole France. The 
Grand Prix de Litérature went to Madame de 
Noailles; the Grand Prix du Roman went to P. 
Villetard; the Grand Prix de Poésie to J. de 
Suberville; the Prix Goncourt to R. Maran; the 
Prix de la Vie Huereuse to Raymand Escholier, 
for the novel Cantegril. The poet R. de Montes- 
bat der the playwright Feydeau, and 
aul Margueritte died. 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


FRENCH LITERATURE, Ancimnt. See Par- 
LOLOGY, MopDERN. 

FRENCH SOMALI COAST or Frencu Somat 
ILAND. A French colony lying between Italian 
Eritrea and British eaiilon on the Gulf of 


It is the 
There is 


but salt-mining has been 
figures for trade were 
than those gi i 


ven in the preceding 
YxarR Book. The local Pudast for 1920 balan 
at 2,887,000 francs. The coun igs under a 
governor assisted by an administrative council. 

FRENCH SUDAN. A French colony of West 
Africa bounded on the south by the frontiers of 
the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast and the Upper 
Volta, on the east by the Military Territory of 
the Niger and the west by Mauritania and the 
frontier of French Guiana and on the north by 

rian territory. Area about 617,600 square 

ilies; population, in 1920, about 2,200,975 
including 975 Europeans. It was formerly known 
as the Upper Senegal-Niger but the name was 
changed by decree, Dec. 4, 1920, to French Sudan. 
The chief towns are ako, the capital (16,000); 
Segou (8405); Kayes (12,000); Djenné (5450); 
Timbuktu (4270). e chief products are peanuts, 
millet, maize, cotton, castor oil plant, rice, sesame, 
rubber, kariti, and cattle. The chief imports are 
foodstuffs, cottons, mi Saige ee and ar chief 
exports, uts, rubber, cattle, gum, ko 
skins, and wool. The budget for 1920 provid 
for 13,567,000 francs. There is a railway from 
Kayes to Koulikoro a distance of 344 miles. The 
colony is under the governor-general of French 
West Africa (q. v.). 

FRENCH ST AFRICA. The following 
colonies and territories belonging to France in 
western Africa, with their areas and populations 
in 1920: Sen area, 74,112 square miles; 
popweson, 1,204,113; Guinea, 95,218 square 

iles; population, 1,851,200; Ivory Coast, 121,976 

uare miles; population, 1,407,030; Dahomey, 

: miles; population, 860,590; French 
Sudan, 617,600 square miles; population, 2,200,- 
975; Upper Volta, 154,400 square miles; popula- 
Mauritania, 347,400 square miles; 


peace 
about 13,500 of whom 1500 were Euro and the 
police force numbered about 3000. e whole re- 
gion is under a _ governor-general, whose head- 
quarters are at Dakar and who is assisted by 
a council. Each colony is under a lieutenant- 
governor, subject to the governor-general. The im- 
ports and exports for four of the principal colonies, 
namely, Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
and Dahomey, were in 1918 and 1919 as follows: 
Imports (1918), 362,942,333 francs; exports, 
271,187,843; imports (1919), 292,009,589; ex- 
24,206,815. The vessels entered and 
rts of French West Africa in 1919 
numbered 3169 of 6,430,949 tons. Railway 


FRIED 
mil was 1370 and the telegraph mileage 
12, Governor-general in 1921, M. Merlin. 
See also ToGoLanp. 


Propuction. The French possessions in West 
Africa are rich in natural products and the 
possibility of valuable developments became 
evident after the war. A programme to that end 
was drawn up by M. A. ut, Minister of the 
Colonies, and M. Martial Merlin, Governor- 
General. Not only did it appear that the colonies 
eee a vast quantity, of the raw material 
in e to French industry, but that under 
French direction nearly everything required for 
consumption in the mother country might be 


produced there. The agricultural population is of 


sparse in proportion to the vast extent of the 
region, but sufficiently numerous in the districts 
suited to agriculture to admit of rapid production 
by the aid of agricultural machinery. In 1921 
various measures for the agricultural develop- 
ment of these districts were under di ion 
including the creation of agricultural mutual 
credit societies, codperatives, etc. There seemed 
an especially good chance of developing there the 
roduction of cotton, and thus rendering France 
eee on the American supply. Europe 
was deriving from the United States about 
80 per cent of the cotton required by her in- 
dustries and at the same time the needs of the 
United States were increasing and the supply 
available for export was diminishing in proportion. 
England was taking measures to assure he 
of a cotton supply from her colonies. Down to 
the present time French West Africa had supplied 
but a small portion of the necessary material for 
the French market, that is to say, hardly more 
than a thousand of the 300,000 tons regularly 
consumed. Cotton fibre was for the most part 
cultivated in the Sudan and while there were 
resources in Senegal and the Niger, they were 
not as yet developed. The Sudanese cotton fields 
cove! more t 150,000 square kilometres 
and it was hoped that by extending that area and 
by the developing of native cultivation the supply 
might be tly increased. Cotton production 
in French West Africa was dependent upon works 
of irrigation which the natives were unable to 
carry out. Efforts to develop the industry had 
been going on since 1903 under the initiative of 
the governor-general of French West Africa, and a 
considerable area had been reclaimed by irriga- 
tion. The exports from 1907 to 1919 had risen 
as follows, in the colonies of that region: Upper 
Senegal and Niger, from 56 to 2180 bales; Ivory 
Coast, from no exports at all to 1314 bales; Daho- 
mey, from 320 to 1065 bales; Togo, from 432 to 
2000 bales; French Guinea, from no a at 
all to 220 bales. (The bale contains 250 kilos.) 
Thus there was a total export for 1919 of about 
6500 bales, a considerable increase but utterly 
inadequate to the needs of French industry. The 
French Colonial Cotton Association had made 
unsuccessful attempts to acclimatize American 
cotton but was still pursuing the experiment by 
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the aid of irrigation and there was some prospect 
of success. The governor-general of French 
West Africa in 1921 was studying the Egyptian 
system in the hope of learning meth that 
might be applied in the French colonies and other 
investigations were going on under bodies of 
engineers in the great valleys of the Niger and the 
Senegal. Among the latter was a mission under 
M. Bélime and a plan worked out by it was under 
consideration in the closing months of the year. 

FRIED, AuFrep H. See Necro.oey. 

FRIEDENTHAL, ALBERT. pianist, 
died in Batavia, January 17. He was born in 
Bromberg, Sept. 25, 1862. On his numerous tours 
Europe, Africa, tral and South America, 
Australia, and the Far East he made an extensive 
collection of the folk-songs of various nations, 
which he published in several volumes. He also 
wrote songs and piano-pieces. 

FRIEDMANN, Ianaz. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

FRIENDS, Reuicious Society or. Four 
branches make up this denomination: the Society 
of Friends (Orthodox) with 92,379 communicants 
in 1921; Religious Society of Friends (Hicksite) 
with 17,170 communicants; the Orthodox Con- 
servative Friends (Wilburite), with 3373 com- 
municants; and Friends (Primitive), with 60 


communicants. The | and most active is 
the Society of Friends (Orthodox). It holds a 
Five: Years’ Meeting, quinquennial, composed 


quing 

of delegates from 12 of the 14 ly meetings in 
the United States and one in Ganada. The next 
meeting will be held in 1922 at Richmond, Ind. 
The foreign and domestic missionary work of the 
denomination is carried on by special boards. It 
supports nine universities and colleges, among 
which Haverford College at Haverford, Pa., is the 
best known. The American Friend is the official 
organ of the society; it is publighed in Richmond, 
Ind., where also are the headquarters. 

Excellent work was performed by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee oun war. It 
has continued to give aid to the afflicted peoples 
of Europe. In 1 there were about 90 workers 
in Poland fighting the typhus and endeavoring 
to make the conditions more sanitary. The 
Friends were establishing industries in Vienna 
and endeavoring to find work for the people. 
Relief work was continued in y and large 
cuante of food furnished the undernourished 

ildren of that country. 

In 1920 the denomination presented to the 

vernment of France the Chalons Maternity 

ospital which it had used throughout the war; 
members of the church are to be on the hos- 


FUCINI, RENATO. See NEcROLOGY. 
FUEL. See Borers and Caemistry, INpus- 


FURS. See ALASKA. 
FUTURE TRADING ACT. See AGRICULTURAL 
LEGISLATION. 
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GABRIELS, Henry. Roman Catholic bishop, 
died at Ogdensburg, N. Y. April 23. He was born 
in Belgium, Oct. 6, 1838; and educated in the 
schools there and at the University of Louvain; 
but came ” the United States and taught theology 
in St. Jos , Troy, N. Y., 1864-92. 
He was president o b ce institution after 1871. 
On May 5, ca appoued bishop of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. seme was the author of a work 
on rubrics and translations from the Hebrew. 

GABUN. See Frenco EquaTORIAL AFRICA. 

GALBRAITH, Freperick W., Jr. See Ne- 
CROLOGY. 

GALICIA. Formerly an Austrian province in 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy lying to the 
south of Poland and to the west of Podolia in 
Russia. On Nov. 21, 1919, the Supreme Council 


imports in 1919 were £1,250, ete oe £1,553,- 
521, both including specie. budget in’ 1919 
was as follows: Revenue, £180 585, ee spe 
£143,451. The total tonnage of vessels en 
and cleared in 1919 was 441, ee of which ne 837 
were British. Governor at the ica of 1921, 
Captain Cecil H. Armitage. 

GAMBRELL, James Bruton. Ba 
man, died at Dallas, Texas, June 10. 
at Anderson, S.C., Au 21, 1841; studied at 
the University of ippi; ‘and was 0 

to the Baptist ministry in 1857. He was super- 
intendent of the Baptist mission in Texas; and 
president of the Texas Baptist Educational Com- 
mission. He was afterwards a professor in the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. For 
three years he was the editor of the Baptist Stand- 


decided to bestow eastern Galicia on Poland under ard. 


mandate for a period of twenty-five years, but 
the term of Polish control was subsequently left 
indeterminate 

GALICIAN DIALECT. See PaiLo.tocy, Mop- 
ERN. 

GALLICO, Paoto. See Music, Festivals. 

GALLSTONE DISEASE. The medical pro- 
fession are in general skeptical concerning the 
solubility of tones concrements, whether 
1 aa teed or through: the use of ‘medicines. 

if this eee sometimes occurs it can 
hardly mean anything of importance to the patient 
in the long run. Naturally stones crowded 
together present facets and in rounded stones 
there is a presumption that a certain amount of 
solution has taken place. Other stones are of a 
worn sen appearance or suggest carious teeth. 
Dr. Hedinger, the pathologist of the University 
of Bale, Switzerland, has made a special study 
of this subject and makes a report in the Schwei- 
zerische medizinische Wochenschrift, 1921, no. 45. 
When the material for study is very large a few 
stones will be found of such shape that partial 
solution must have taken place. Some stones 
show thin rings and fragments of thesame. Others 
less far advanced show 8 marked central depression 
which in time would become a ring, and finally 
break up into fragments. More convincing is the 
result of experiment when human stones are in- 
troduced into the gall bladder of a living dog; 
these stones are quite promptly dissolved. 
is of course no evidence of the solubility of himaa 
stones in the human body. In the latter, evi- 
dences of solution are present in not over one per 
cent of all stones studied. The phenomenon is 
believed to occur only when the stones lie free in 
the gall bladder. 

GAMBIA. British colony and protectorate at 
the mouth of the river Gambia in West Africa 
Area of the colony proper, 4 square miles; popu- 
lation about 8000; of the protectorate 4130 square 
miles; population about 240,000. Capital, Bath- 
urst on the island of St. Mary. In 1919 there 
were eight elementary schools aided by the gov. 
ernment with an enrollment of 1504 pupils. e 


GANZ, Rupotr. See Music, Orchestras. 

GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL. The 
uncertainties and difficulties that have prevailed 
in the field of garbage and refuse disposal for 
several bry still continue. The difficulties 
centre lar. gely in the oleate a cost of capital oe 
plants and, e operation of old rhicabls 
in the high’ prices for ty er and labor app sae 
to all methods of disposal, while the prices of 
salable products from garbage reduction oe 
from hog feeding plants are low. Garbage dis- 
posal continues to be on a more uncertain and un- 
satisfactory basis than other technical city lia 
Only here and there does a city class gar 
disposal as a branch of ncaa that d 
the close attention of ed specialists. At 
Boston the City Council, rine in accordance 
with the recommendation of a special committee 
composed of a officials, rejected the offer of heed 
private comp y holding the contract for et 
and refuse 1 for the major part of 
to forfeit the amount of its $100,000 bond for the 
satisfactory performance of its contract if it were 
relieved from the latter, on the ground that it 
was losing money. Likewise, the Council re- 
jected the company’s offer to go on with the con- 
tract if the city would pay it $25,000 a month 
additional. In epic, Boston received bids 
for the disposal of garbage and refuse for a period 
of ten years from July 1, 1922, the city to deliver 
the material to the succesful bidder at the water 


front. The large increase in the bids for the 
new ten-year contract as com with the one 
about to expire illustrates the difficulties con- 


fronting cities and contractors in ’ this field. Under 
the old contract the city pee $1,402,000 for ten 
years on a sliding scale, the price for 1921 being 
$156,000 and for the final half year of the con- 
tract at the rate of $160,000 a year. The same 
contractor bid a total of $4,202,000 for the next 
ten years, on the basis of $436, 600 a year at the 
start, declining to $402,000 for the last full year 
and at the rate of $400,000 a year for the last 
one-half year of the term. The only bidder in 
the competition offered to do the work for $3,795,- 
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000, at a uniform yearly rate throughout the con- 
tract. Subsequently, the old contractor reduced 
his total bid to $3,914,000 for the ten years, but 
the new bidder adhered to his earlier bid. ' The 
ial committee, the Commissioner of Public 
orks, and the Mayor recommended that the 
contract be cite dears to the bade Farveagin aber 
rotracted public hearings by the City Counci 
Fe seeming likely that the recommendation would 
be approved, the Mayor-elect applied to the court 
for an injunction to prevent the award bein 
made until after he and a gir reconstitu 
City Council should come into office. The court 
held that the award of the contract was more a 
matter of,discretion and judgment than of law 
and characterized certain allegations of fraud as 
“the hurling of an epithet.”” On December 28, 
the contract was awarded to the low bidder. 
New Bedford, Mass., bought. the garbage reduction 
pect owned and operated for a number of years 
y & private company, thus joining in the move- 
ment for municipal ownership (q. v.) of such plants 
begun a number of years ago by the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and noted from time to time in various 
issues of this YEAR Boox. Providence, R. I., 
awarded a sig bee! contract for garbage collection 
and disposal, the garbage to be fed to hogs, thus 
continuing a method of disposal in use at Prov- 


for the disposal of the garbage of the city, owing 
in part to the fact that studies and experiments 
on this phase of the subject were still under way. 
The committee did recommend the separate col- 
lection of bage, rubbish, ashes, and street 
sweepings; t as soon as possible all work of 
collection and disposal be done by the city without 
the intervention of contractors; that ashes, un- 
mixed with any other refuse, be used to fill low 
land, and that where possible this should be land 
owned by the city; that reclamation stations be 
established for recovering salable material from 
rubbish, the unavailable substances to be burned 
in furnaces operating at sufficiently high temper- 
atures to prevent nuisance; that all street sweep- 
ings be burned at these reclamation stations; and 
that a reduction plant for dead animals be con- 
structed immediately. At Newark, N.J., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., all three cities having 
been noted in earlier YEAR Books as having let 
contracts for garbage disposal by feeding to hogs, 
each city to be paid for the garbage at a price 

ton, ing with the selling price of the live 
hogs for killing on the Chicago market, difficulties 
were experienced during the year. In each case 


the trouble was in part due to the heavy decline $1 


in the price of hogs fattened at the feeding plants. 
Operations were continued throughout the year 
at the Newark feeding plant, but at Baltimore 
the contractor disposed of the hogs without 
notifying the city and left the city to get along 
as best it could, while at Buffalo the city took over 
the noe ferane plant for operation by itself. 
The Baltimore contractor complained that during 


ng opposition as to 
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the winter the garbage was delivered by the city 
in a frozen condition and that during a part of the 
time in the previous summer it was stale and 
putrid i of being fresh as called for by the 
contract, the hogs refusing to eat it when frozen or 
when putrid. At Buffalo there was much com- 
plaint and opposition on the part of people living 
in the vicinity of the hog-feeding plant, whic 
was located in outlying territory in another 
municipality. The local outlying health authori- 
ties brought the matter to the attention of the 
State Department of Health, which ordered im- 
Wehbe mee: The local health autores 
threaten roceedings against the con- 
tractor. As dy stated, the city finally took 
over the plant. Its intention was to e im- 
provements and carry on the work as a municipal 
enterprise. The cities of Rochester and Syracuse 
put, in opt oere municipally owned reduction 
plants of the Cobwell type (see earlier YEAR Books) 
that had been under construction for some time 
past. Each of these cities had previously taken 
over reduction plants built and operated by pri- 
vate companies. At the close of the oer Phila- 
delphia stood ready to complete the change from 
contract to direct municipal work in its entire 
Street Cleaning Department, this change having 
been contemplated by the charter amendments 
that went into effect early in 1920. 

The city had already taken over the privately 
owned garbage reduction works and Sali @ 
year cleaned portions of the streets. Toward the 
end of the year Philadelphia received bids for a 
large incinerating plant but owing to strong 
e location of such plant on the 
site chosen for the purpose, the contract was not 
awarded and up to the end of the year no further 
action in the matter had been taken. This 

roposed incinerator was one of several that had 
been proposed, for location in different parts of 
the city in order to reduce the length of haul. 
It had been left undetermined whether both 
rbage and rubbish, or rubbish only, were to be 
urned in these proposed incinerators, the city 
having a reduction plant available for treating the 
garbage, as already noted. Following the abandon- 
ment of the Baltimore contract for garbage dis- 
posal by feeding, the city let a contract under 
which the contractor proposed to sell for use as 
fertilizer garbage to be delivered to him by the 
city. The authorities of Baltimore County 
brought an injunction suit to prevent the dis- 
posal of garbage in this way, alleging that it would 
create a nuisance. The city therefore disposed of 
the garbage for a considerable period by burial, 
meanwhile letting a contract for disposal for a 
term of years by reduction. Labor-saving mia- 
chinery was utilized in burying the garbage. In 
the three months, September, October, and 
November, prior to the new garbage reduction 
works going into operation, the city buried 18,315 
cu. yd. of garbage at a cost of $1.225 per yard, 
includi oading and burial only, and about 
ing into account the cost of ee 
othing for 

was described 
The 
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parbage by boat to the reduction plant which is 
ocated a 
Arnold-Edgerton process of e reduction 
will be . The plant will be located in a build- 
ing owned by the contractor and used by him 
under an earlier contract. Savannah, Ga., closed 
down a bage incinerating plant early in the 
year and of its garbage by using it 
with other solid wastes for filling in marsh lands. 
The Savannah incinerator was one of the few in 
operation in the United States which produced 
steam that was utilized for power, except for 
works p . The steam at Savannah was 

iped to the water-works pumping station, close 
y, and decreased by that amount the amount of 
serra which had : be raised from coal. ths 
rom disposal by incineration to disposal by 
filling was made after a change in city administra- 
tion. The new administration claimed that .the 
incinerator was run down and inefficient. It 
appears also that the change in the water-works 
system had resulted in the abandonment of the 
water-works pumping plant which was utilizing 
the stream. New Orleans, which had previously 
virtually decided to install a garbage reduction 
plant, determined during the year to build several 
mcinerators instead and called for bids for one of 
these but no contract had been let at the close 
of the year. Dallas, Tezas, let a contract for 
four incinerators, to be located on the site of 
old garbage dumps. At Los Angeles, Calif., wheres 
contract for gar i 'B 
which the sy was paid 5lc. a ton for garbage 
e plan 


money and offered to sell pent to the city. 
Council vo 


of bend ays 
at the site chosen and subsequently a second site 


wi e county was selected. A 10-year con- 
tract for l by feeding to hogs in San 
Bernardino unty was aibesquent y let to 


another contractor who a to pay the city 
60c. a ton for garbage delivered to him. At 
Seattle, where some years ago the city closed 
down two or three hi -temperature refuse 
destructors and has since disposing of most 
of its garbage by what is known as the “sanitary 
fill”? method, the city let a contract under which a 
company agreed to take garbage from restaurants 
and feed it to hogs. The restaurants claimed 
legal right to the garbage, but the Superior Court 
used to grant an injunction to prevent the 
continuation of this contract. At Montreal, 
Quebec, bids for a 300-ton garbage incinerator 
were. invited. 
In England where for many years high-tem- 
ture destructors with heat utilization were 
eld to be the only proper method of refuse dis- 
, garbage and refuse salvaging plants are 
ming notable. In these, by means of sorting, 
screening, and pulverizing, various salable materi- 
als are recovered, as: rap paper, bottles, tin cans, 
and other metals, all of which are picked out as 
the refuse passes over belt conveyors; also, from 
the residue, unburned and partly burned coal for 
use as fuel, and from the fine screenings a low- 
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ut 11 miles below the city. The salabl 
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grade fertilizer is produced by pulverisers. Un- 
e wastes only ed in furnaces and 
raise steam for works’ purposes. Installations of 
this kind are operated by the boroughs of Ber- 
mondsey, Hampstead, and Southwark, in the 
administrative county of London, and at Bury, 
Durham, Gateshead, Oswestry, and elsewhere in 
ee eree Some details of the Marylebone plant 
and of a 500-ton-per-day plant under construction 
for Sheffield, for which the Ministry of Health 
approved a loan of £180,000, are given in the 
ngineering Supplement of the London Times 
for June, 1921. Abstract of a pepors by a joint 
refuse disposal committee of the London Metro- 
litan boroughs appeared in London alright 
or Dec. 31, 1921, with editorial comments, 
in the London Surveyor for Jan. 6, 1922. The 
report shows that of the 1,317,148 long tons or 
about 300,000 cubic yards of refuse produced in 
the cities of London and Westminster and the 
27 other municipalities (boroughs) in the county 
of London only 18.66 per cent goes to destructors 
her i remainder is, for the most part, dumped 
on land. 

A comprehensive treatise on The Collection and 
Disposal of Municipal Refuse (New York), by 
Hering and Greeley, was published during the year. 

GARCIA Y CARBONELL, Luis. See Necrot- 
OGY. 

GARDEN, Mary. See Music, Opera. 

GARDENING. HORTICULTURE. 

GARDNER, Joun J. See NEcCROLOGY. 

GAS ENGINES. See INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES. 

GAS WORKS. See Municrpat GOVERNMENT. 

GAYNOR, Jxssm §8. American composer, 
died at Webster Groves, Mo., February 20. She was 
born in St. Louis, Feb. 17, 1863. For many Pia 
she taught in Chicago, St. Joseph, and St. I 
Her charming piano-pieces and songs for children 
have become deservedly popular. e also wrote 
three a ann 

GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. The fol- 
lowing table shows the value of precious stones 
produced in the United States in 1920, by States: 


WOntGDR soos ch 6s ho sei he th he ee Re $223,196 
IN GV OURS 5 5 eer oid ea a as SR eR 12,920 
CalifOrnigs «556 isehs Bie ESRI ESS RE SS 5,504 
RBCs 5 no aes es Ss a a Ea ie Oe ea §,338 
arta ai eave ghioctan's apie eb ete dicand eine daca casio ahr dA 3,788 
OTO@ON soso eee a eas Fe oh Re 2,475 
Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah........... 8,435 
Other States ti... ce ce ee eens 3,600 
$265,205 

1Connecticut, Georgi Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota. 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and 


Wyoming. 

The precious stones (excluding pearls) imported 
into the United States in O00 were valued at 
$66,100,742, the highest value ever reported except 
that for 1919, from which it showed a decrease of 
28 per cent. Table of imports for ten 18 
given below. The value of the pearls p ced is 
omitted from the total, for pearls are not a mineral 
but an animal product, being deposited in the shells 
of mollusks. They are lustrous calcareous con- 
cretions with animal membrane between successive 
layers, and they owe their beauty and value in 
part to their organic structure; but as they are 
among the most desired of gems, their value is 
given in a separate column in the table of imports. 
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GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES IMPORTED AND ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1910-20 
Diamonds Total, 
Year Glasier’s Dust and Rough or Cut but Other stones excluding Pearls 

bort uncut not set nol set pearls 
bees ge ee ee $ 213,701 $ 54,701 $ 8,901,890 $25,503,641 §4,237,282 $39,001,165 §$ 1,626,083 
LOD 6. nees Seca el oud neo ae 199,930 110,434 9,654,219 25,676,302 3,820,703 30,461,588 1,384,376 
oe Svinte dt te ee ees 452,810 94,396 0,414,514 22,865,686 3,433,163 .260,569 5,130,376 
VOLS iad Seas Se Hoke o 5a esos 471,712 100,704 12,268,543 24,812,604 2,805, 40,459,526 ,002,624 
O16. ce i Os bee een eh eats 579 77,408 2,851,983 11,976,871 1,649,875 17,135,419 2,090,018 
TOUS ole iied cae Sikes adn 366,793 75,944 020, 13,177,919 1,078,391 21,719,693 4,513,909 
LOG eioilee ohne ca eee ete: 836,01 67,200 11,441,328 24,282,140 2,303,351 ,930, 127 11,386,071 
NOV Fis bc OS Ske Ge eines ears ,008,1 9,746 3,092 18,421,838 1,883,810 34,846,351 4,947,509 
1018 oon aaa oe eons 718,397 475,870 12,636,024 7,734,150 1,103,398 22,666,839 765,929 
1010 es aes ea eee 984, 1,420,442 20,306,758 64,085,610 5,161,639 91,958,830 11,008,973 
TOQ0 se sk th cu nia ates 1,527,753 3,387,488 10,526,125 45,240,013 5,419,363 66,100,742 7,879,384 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. See Unt- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

GENETICS. See Zoé.oey. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Ammrican. A 
society established in 1852 for the furtherance of 
digs ears research. From November, 1917, 
to ember, 1918, it was the headquarters of the 
body of experts known as the Inquiry, which 
attended the Peace erence and served on 
various territorial and economic commissions. 
A survey of the boun between Guatemala 
and Honduras was und en in 1919. A techni- 
cal study was desired by the governments as the 
basis for a recommendation by the Secretary of 
State for a final boun in the disputed region. 
The programme of the Society in 1920 consisted 
of a plan of intensive in the geography 
Oo l ic America. This programme was 
advanced satisfactorily in 1921. The results 
will include monographs, articles, hand books, 
and maps; among the maps is the millionth map 
of Hispanic America in approximately 100 sheets. 
Plans were adopted in 1921 for the foundation of a 
School of Surveying, to train men in modern 
methods of geographical survey; the course is to 
be Se a pone end +0 Pe on to 
pro i students. r. E. L. G. Joerg 
td the Societys etal went on-a mission to Barone 
for six Ara in 1921 to study ar status . 
geography in European universities an ph- 
ical institutes. His report on the ts of his 
journey was to be printed as one of the numbers 
in the Research ies. The Society was able 
to assist the United States Department of Justice 
during the year in the study of the Red river 
boundare. which is in dispute between the States 


of Texas and Oklahoma. The Society pei 


is publi 


Research 
Boot 
of charge 


Foreign 
d Cross; 


dec in Washington, D. C., founded in 1888 
“for the increase iffusi 


y through its organ, The 
ajazine; through the 
ulletin 


alifornia 
sequoias—640 acres in the 

Martin tract and 320 in the Mitchell tract. The 
second expedition into the Chaco Canyon country 
to excavate the ruins of Peublo Bonito spent the 
season in the field under the leadership of Neil M. 
Judd. Evidence was found indicating that the 
ruins are at least a thousand years old. The 
paaee structure was a colossal apartment 
ouse, as large in floor space as the United States 
Capitol, and with more than 300 rooms on the 
first floor. It is believed to have been five stories 
high; portions of the fourth story walls are now 
standing. The ual excavation of the place 
and the restoration of the cultural objects found 
in the ruins of the Beautiful Village promise to 
retrieve the unwritten record of its inhabitants 
and to establish their true relationship to the 


human history of the New World. nts 
were made for a third ition to continue the 
work at Pueblo Bonito. Photographic expeditions 


were sent to Dalmatia and Greece, Central and 
South America, Scandinavia, Spain, and Central 
Europe. Dr. Robert F. Gri leader of the 
Society's six expeditions to Mt. Katmai, Alaska, 
made his final report on the sixth and last expedi- 
tion. The several Katmai expeditions resulted 
in the discovery of the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, made a National Monument by the 
United States Government; the ascertainment 
of the a of events in that region which 
culminated in the greatest volcanic eruption of 
modern times; and the accumulation of a vast 
amount: of scientific data that throws new light 
on many phases of the poo of volcanology. 
The Society announced the foundation of a series 
of Memoirs, which will contain both accounts of 
the activities of the Society’s expeditions of inter- 
est to the general reader, and technical 

intended for specialists in the various fields of 
science covered. The first number will be devoted 
to the Mount Katmai expeditions. The member- 
ship of the Society at the beginning of 1922 had 
reached a total of 700,000. The officers and 
editorial staff are: Gilbert Groevenor, President 
and Editor; Henry White, Vice-President; John 
Oliver LaGorce, _ Vice-President and Associate 
Editor; O. P. Austin, Secretary; George W. Hutchi- 
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son, Associate Secretary; John Joy Edson, Treas- 
urer; Frederick V. Coville, Chairman Committee 
ch; Edwin P. Grosvenor, General Coun- 
; William J. Showalter, Assistant Editor; 
Ralph A. Graves, Assistant Editor; Franklin L. 
Fisher, Chief of Illustrations Division; J. R. 
Hildebrand, Chief of School Service. 

GEOLOGY IN 1921. The stimulating and the 
depressing influences of the war were still mani- 
fest in the science of geology. On the one hand 
the political side of geology received great at- 
tention while on the other the depression in the 
mining industry had its reflection in the science 
of applied geology. 

e interest in political geology was evidenced 
by numerous works i to it that came out 
during the year. these may be said to 
stand out in marked prominence. The first is the 
World Atlas of Economic Geology, issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, which is a quan- 
titative study of the distribution of natural wealth 
among the various nations of the world. It will 
be of immense value as a reference work for econ- 
omists and others though it lacks a good dis- 
cussion about the effects on this distribution. 

The second work, Professor Leith’s Economic 
Aspects of G while slightly less statistical 
is much more philosophical in its treatment. In 
addition to the fact of distribution there is also 
a discussion as to the origin of various nat re- 
sources, then political effect, and the financial 
control of the mineral resources of such countries 
as South America. This matter was before the 
public eye chiefly owing to the attempts of British 
‘and American interests to obtain exclusive rights 
in certain regions with resulting controversies. 
The excellence of Britain’s position as cial 
controller of many of the rarer metals whose use 
has become so gin aboot in recent years is clearly 
demonstrated. e general excellence of the posi- 
tion of the United States is also shown, but her 
lack of certain minor things as tin, nickel, and 
platinum which are so indi ble in certain of 
the arts, makes the reader wish that these defects 
could be remedied. Leith does not confine his 
discus te oe but also pee the = 
nomic ogist, his preparation, his purpose, an 
— ethics of his profession. ee ee the ethics 
of economic geologists, is a matter of great impor- 
tance for the future w ais the profession 
and for the esteem in which the public will hold 
it. 

The other work is a series of short monographs 
by various authors on the mineral resources of the 
British Empire and are intended to spread in- 
formation among the British public as to the extent 
and distribution of the Empire’s resources. They 
are concise and well written for the moet part, 
being accurate without being tic. 

On the more academic side there were published 
a number of works, both theoretical and de- 
scriptive, of interest and importance. The post- 
os work yl Barrell Regional Metan jon of Sub- 
jacent Igneous Activity to ’ 1 
embodies an important principle, namely, that the 
igneous invasion is a primary cause of intense 
metamorphism rather than the metamorphism 
being caused by pressure and folding alone. Hobbs 
on the other hand in Earth Evolution and Its 
Facial E ion shifts the emphasis from ig- 
neous activity to dynamic action and supports 
the thesia that igneous activity is very ephemeral 
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and is confined within a zone a comparatively 
few thousand feet below the earth’s surface. His 
ideas which are based on volcanic phenomena 
seem to have been formed without sufficient con- 
sideration of bathylithic intrusions and in par- 
ticular of the depths at which they originate. His 
ideas and conclusions are most interesting and are 
not to be i without consideration. 

Grabau’s Historical Geology was published in- 

corporating the author’s ideas of replacing over- 
lap and change of lithologic facies and applyin. 
them to the interpretation of the geologic record. 
The book is profusely illustrated and has, in par- 
ticular, some novel and interesting palwogeo- 
graphic maps. 
_ Concerning geological technique Holmes pub- 
lished Petrographic Methods and Calculations 
which contains descriptions of the usual micro- 
scopic methods and in addition a discussion of the 
investigation of the constitution of detrital sedi- 
ments and the application of the data obtained 
to geological problems such as the discrimination 
of molding sands from other sands without trial. 
This field as yet been almost untouched. 

On the descriptive side the outstanding work 
was Reed’s Geology of the British Empire which 
places a concise account of the geology of Britain's 
colonies and reference to the original articles in a 
handy form which makes it useful to a great 
variety of readers. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Catholic institution of the higher learning at 
Was n, D. C.; founded in 1789. In the fall 
seasion of 1921 there were 2471 students enrolled 
and the faculty numbered 264. The Riggs 
Lib contained 120,000 volumes and _ the 
Hirst Library, 8000 volumes. President, J. B. 
Creeden, 8. J., Ph.D. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. A 
non-sectarian co-educational institution of the 
ene learning at Washington, D. C.; founded in 
1821. In the fall session of 1921 there were 4164 
students enrolled, of whom 1945 were in Columbian 
College; 914 in the Law School; 502 in the 
Engineering College; 332 in Teacher's coe: 
299 in the graduate departments; 151 in the 
Medical College; and 21 in the School of 
In the summer school the enrollment was 1 
of whom 868 were in arts and sciences and the 
rest in law. The faculty numbered 200, and 20 
were added in the course of the . The total 
income during the year was $474,417. The li- 
a gift of th the bequest of : valuable 
single gift of the year was the est of a 
at of real . Maxwell 

an Zandt heveae a pro tem., Howard 


According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 2,895,832 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 2,609,121 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
et of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn.......... 1921 4,665,000 69,975,000 $37,087, 
920 4,393,000 65,895,000 69,190,000 
Oats.......... 1921 412,000 8,652,000 5,537,000 
1920 344,000 7,224,000 7,802,000 
Wheat........ 1921 138,000 1,449,000 2,536,000 
1920 124,000 1,240,000 2,976,000 


GEORGIA 

Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Tobacco.. 1921 14,000 17,896,000 1,974,000 

1920 000 113,200,000 4,884, 
| o .\ nearer 1921 712,000 2 629,000 9,881,000 
1920 679,000 2 552,000 12,878,000 
Peanuts....... 1921 202,000 1! 133,320,000 3,333,000 
1920 224,000 ! 160,832,000 8,042,000 
Potatoes...... 1921 23,000 1,725,000 2,846,000 
920 22,000 1,628,000 3,386,000 
Sweet potatoes.1921 146,000 12,410,000 7,818,000 
920 132,000 12,276,000 11,908,000 
Cotton........ 1921 4,140,000 $840,000 69,720,000 
1920 4,900,000 § 1,415,000 108,257,000 
Sorg. syrup...1921 37,000 4 3,478,000 1,391,000 
920 35,000 4 3,290,000 3,422,000 
Sugar cane... .1921 61,100 47,322,000 ......... 
1920 53,100 49,697,000 ......... 

1 Pounds. 2 Tons. § Bales. 4 Gallons. 

DRAINAGE. The total works completed by 


drainage ent Dee to Dec. 31, 
prised 276.8 miles of open ditches, and the addi- 
tional works under construction on that date were 
79.9 miles of ditches. No tile drains were included 
in the plans of improvement undertaken by the 
operating enterprises. The fi given do not 
include drains or levees installed by individual 
farm owners supplemental to the works of the 
enterprises nor the works of flood-protection or 
levee districts that had not undertaken the con- 
struction of ditches or tile drains. There are no 
pumping districts for land drainage in Georgia. 
e 
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TRANSPORTATION. In 1921 there were 9689.77 
miles of steam railway in actual operation. 

EpucaTion. The total school population in. 
1920 was 840,861; white, 471,754; colored, 369,107; 
enrollment, 679,747; white, 418,246; colored, 261, 
501; teachers: white, 10,590; colored 4,582; 
average white salary, $75.68; average colored 
salary, $36.12; total nditures, common 
higher schools, $9,449,986. 24. 

Fiance. Cash balance, Jan. 1, 1920, $909,- 
625.64; receipts for 1920; $11,170,500.88; ex- 
ee for 1920, $11,055,325.37; cash balance, 
Jan. 1, 1921, $1,024,801.15; bonded debt, $5,720,- 


LEGISLATION. Among the laws passed in the 
legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned the 
following: Acts to promote the intelligent market- 
ing of agricultural products; to prohibit all aliens 
or non-residents from nonneet keeping dangerous 
explosives and to regulate the purchase, use, and 

e of explosives; to create a State board of for- 
estry; to amend the motor vehicle law and regu- 
late speed on streets and highways; to provide for 
an occupation tax on sellers of line; to pro- 
vide for a joint committee to consider tax m 
including income tax bill; to amend school laws 
to provide for Bible reading. 

FFICERS. Governor, Thomas W. Hardwick; 
Secretary of State, G. L. McLendon; Treasurer, 


rincipal crop grown on the drained land in William J. Speer; pais Posrraty George M. 
the drainage enterprises was corn; the crop of Napier; Superintendent of Schools, M. L. Brittain; 
second importance was oats. Adjutant-General, J. Van Holt Nash. 

Per cent 
DRAINAGE ON PARMS Amount of total 
Number of all farma in the state... csccecccce cee essceescseceseceaseewencesecvewesaeaenes 310,732 100.0 
Farms reporting land having drainage... ..... 0... ccc cc eee eee ete eee eetenas 15,121 4.9 
Farms reporting land needing drainage. .......... ccc eee ce cece ence nent ce eeseeecene :337 11.1 
All laid in farine.ion.025 eta tiset 2h AG oO cee ne ee Thee eee Baete eee eee Stes anaes acres. . 25,441,061 100.0 
Improved. land in farms. 6 oc ices ec ss ete b esa as wa BONG Wee ea ban aks PROMOS HAAS acres. . 13,055,209 51.3 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... .......... 0. ec cece eee reece cece eeenes acres.. 274,688 1.1 
Farm land reported as needing Grainage........ cc ccc cece cece n eee tense ee eeeereres acres.. 1,819,611 7.2 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 
Approximate land area of the state... cc cere eee eee e tere eteseeees acres. .37,584,000 100.0 
] land in operating drainage enterprises... . 1.0... cece tence eee ee ee enees acres. . 65,452 0.2 
Improved: 10NGs 65 6.5.5.265 6 0866 2a cask een hh Chad RA DEAS Lhe Cae LOR ae EEO ES acres. . 29,753 0.1 
‘Timber Qnd cut-Over: [Ansa -o 6c kaos wis a eieia eos 6 oe oo 04 BOE RHR eee OH i eae aes acres. . 10,155 (1) 
Other tunitaproved. tanec 6ccia kien Sebo Sa Wane oa eek bbe oe kee Obese Sa Nos G es acres. ; 0.1 
Total capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises.................... $1,098,239 100.0 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919.... 1.0... eee cece ee tee cence eens $794,585 72.4 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises........... ccc ccc eee cece eee reece 303,654 27 .6 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


MANUFACTURES. The census of manufactures, 
1919, like that of 1914, excluded the hand trades, 
the building trades, and the neighborhood in- 
dustries, and took account only of establishments 
conducted under the so-called factory system. 
A comparative summary for the State, 1914 and 
1919, follows: 


JoupictaRy. Supreme Court: W. H. Fish, 
Marcus W. Neck uel C. Atkinson, H. Warner 
Hill, 8. Prive Gilbert, J. K. Hines. 

GEORGIA, Repustiic or. Formerly a part of 
the Russian empire; after 1918 an independent 
republic; situa in Transcaucasia between the 
Caspian and the Black seas; bounded on the 


Number of establishments... ..............0 00:0 cece eee 
Persons engaged in manufactures................-2 cece eee 
Proprietors and firm members................-...50005 
Selaried employees... 0.0.0.0... 0 0c cece cece eee eens 
Wage earners (average number)................2 2000 

im HOrseNOWE 5 kaos iach 4b eae RES LT OAS Ree EN 


er ee ee ee eS eS SS 


exnevecaernveerseeerveev ever rene se sasaetevesaene 


. Value of ucts. ‘ 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee SS 2 


Census Per cent 


of increase 

1919 1914 1914-19 
Stila’ Sob ie Subse eeu be 4,8 4,639 3.5 
She aigieits agree neice igtes 141,080 118,565 19.0 
Le al ote ee araleed wie era She 4,77 4,443 7.5 
SRE Sars wal eC ealwuine 12,803 9,661 32.5 
eT a ee tear a 123,500 104,461 18.2 
back ecidete Gata SG tee 436,604 357, 22.2 
re ree ee $448,932,000 $258,326,000 73.8 
Mgt aah ag el otek wees 127,565,000 9,960, 155.4 
ea itl, hh oldest h va Pom ares 25,525,000 11,822,000 115.9 
Re ra ere oe Te 102,040, 128, 167.6 
auareta bral na eig ata R ese eat 439,869,000 160,089,000 174.8 
Ese See cea ceeweas 693,556,000 253,271,000 173.8 

5 eke alate erate # 253,687,000 93,182,000 172. 


GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF 


north by Caucasus, on the east by Aserbaijan 
and on the south and southwest by Armenia an 
. Turkey. — seeteis oe It includes the follow- 
ing divisions: Tiflis, Kutais, um, thali, 
Ardahan, Olti, and the southern part of the 
Black sea district. Area, variously estimated 
at from 32,769 to 35,600 square miles; population 
in 1915, estimated at from 3,053,345 to 3,176,156. 
The chief cities are: Tiflis, 346,766; Kutais, 
85,151; Sukhum, 61,974; Poti, 20,731. The 
ultimate destination of Batum which by the 
treaty of May 25, 1920, had been conceded to 
Soviet Russia by Georgia was not determined 
in 1921 and was held by the Turks. Elementary 
instruction is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of five and eleven. The uni- 
versity at Tiflis, founded in 1918, had 45 professors 
and 1500 students. No later figures in respect 
a production abe a rena tae sea given in 

e preceding YEAR K. e precedin 
Year Book also for an account of the facial 
composition and general economic conditions of 
the country. The military is based on 
both voluntary and com ry service, the 
national; guard being constituted on the former 
rinciple, and the army on the latter. 

e movement for independence started after 
the Bolshevist revolution in 1919. Georgia to- 
gether with Armenia and Azerbaijan set up an 
independent Transcaucasian republic which re- 
f to ize the Bolshevists, and proclaimed 
its independence, April 22, 1918. e three 
component parts of this new federation separated 
soon afterwards, and Georgia proclaimed its in- 
dependence, May 26, 1918, by ita national council, 
which had been chosen by the national assembly 
of Georgia. The constituent assembly ratified 
this act of independence, March 4, 1919, and 
the government was recogni de jure by the 
Allies, Jan. 27, 1921. The constituent assembly 
which had 
equal secret 


e Socialist Democratic party was dominant in 
both the constituent assembly and in the govern- 
ment, being the pany. of the working classes and 


the try. ent of the ministry in 1921, 
Noah Jordania. 
Conditions of t distress were reported in 
the closing months of the net e exiled 
leaders of the government that over- 
thrown. According to these accounts the country 
was suffering from famine and and from 


misgovernment. It was reported that the Russian 
invaders had stripped the country bare and that 
the government was highly oppressive, inflicting 
many executions and imprisonments. Similar 
reports also appeared in the Paris press. ne 
other charges against the Bolshevists it was sai 
that in spite of the great distress resulting from 
famine they had made wholesale requisitions of 
in. It was also said that a large part of the 
pulation were hostile to the new government. 
fn November the arrest of a delegation of work- 
men who were sent to protest against the severity 
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of the Soviet rule was reported. On the news that 
cage ya imprisoned in a fortress the workmen 
in Tiflis went on strike and the students of the 
universities there joined in a movement of A ipeksens 
which was put down by the Bolshevist authorities 
after making about 2000 arrests. 

GEORGIA, University or. A State institution 
of the higher education at Athens, Ga.; founded in 
1901. ere were 1230 students enrolled in 1921 
and the faculty numbered 90. The library con- 
tained 62,000 volumes. President, David C. 
Barrow .D. 

GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. A 
State institution of higher technical education 
at Atlanta, Ga.; founded in 1888. There were 
1850 students enrolled for the fall session of 1921 
and the faculty numbered 100.. The income 
from State appropriations and fees was $230,000 


and the library contained 15,000 volumes. Presi- 
dent, K. G. Matheson, LL.D. 
GERHARDT, E.ena. See Music, Artists, 


Vocalists. 

GERMAN COLONIES. The oversea posses- 
sions of y were completely conquered by 
the Allies before the end of the war. Africa 
they consisted of the following colonies: German 
East Africa, German Southwest Africa, Kamerun, 
and Togo; in the Pacific they were: New Guinea, 
including all the territories held by Germany in 
the Western Pacific, namely, Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, the Bismarck Archi , the Caroline 
Islands, the German Solomon , Marshall 
Islands, the Pelew Islands, Marianne or Ladrone 
Islands (with the exception of Guam), and the 
island of Nauru; also German Samoa, and in the 
Far East, Kioachow. Total area, 1,140,117 
square miles; total population, 13,258,000. i 
distribution and status were determined by the 


completed in the Franco-Bri agreement of 
July 10, 1919. See the titles above mentioned 
aad also the article, TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
For the disposition of the Pacific colonies of 
Germany, see GERMAN New GUINEA; GERMAN 
Samoa; Kraocuow; and War or THE NaTIons. 
GERMAN EAST AFRICA. A former posses- 
sion of Germany, lying south of British East 
Africa and extending from Lakes Victoria Nyansa, 
and Tanganyika, and Nyasa to the Indian ocean. 
It was overrun by British and Belgians duri 
the war, and passed under administrative contro 
of Great Britain and Belgium under mandate of 
the League of Nations, the British portion being 
known as Tan j Territory (q.v.). The 
Belgian sphere including provinces 
and Urundi is under a royal commissioner of the 


Bel vernment with headquarters at Kigah. 
CERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. See Evanaguica,t Synop 

oF NortH AMERICA. 
See Puxio.ocy, 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
MODERN. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The year 1921 has 
barely differed from those before the war in th 
number and character of the books published in 
Germany. The constantly reitera complaint 
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about economic depression and the stress of 
poverty sounds strange to the ear, when the eye 
surveys the vast array of books on the shelves 
devoted to new publications and _ discovers 
anone them not - ~~ with cpeghe roptbarsann 
and expensive bindings. e paper 

seems certainly to have been relieved, for the 
quality of the material that has gone into their 
making is no longer inferior to that used before 
the fatal year 1914. 

- _ The number of new plays staged in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Hamburg, Vienna, and other 
cities of Germany and Austria also indicates 
normal conditions. Though playwrights and 
actors may be underpaid, the crowds that fill the 
playhouses must certainly fill the pockets of the 
managers. Nor do the various foundations that 
offer annual prizes for new plays seem to lack 
funds to carry on their work of encouragement 
and reward. 

Ficrion is as usual numerically far ahead of 
other departments of literature. Among the 
names on the title of recent publications are 
some veterans of the German book world. Fore- 
most among them is Adam Miller-Guttenbrunn, 


the Austrian, who has added a novel with the A 


poet Lenau as hero to the long list of his works; 
the story is called Ddmontache Jahre. The 


Swiss novelist J. C. Heer has published two new had 


books: Joggelé, with the subtitle Die Geschichte 
einer Jugend seems to be autobiographical and it 
has probably for that reason found an astonishin 
large sale; forty-seven thousand copies withi 
a few months. The other book is entitled after 
its hero Nick Toppeli and bids fair by ita homely 
atmosphere to be equally well received. One of 
the most popular and prolific novelists of Ger- 
many, and one well known to German readers in 
America through his lectures in this country some 
ten years ago, is Rudolf Herzog. He has three 
new volumes to his credit: the novel Die Buben 
der Frau Opterberg and the books of short stories 
entitled respectively Der alien Sehnsucht Lied 
and Es giebt ein Gluck. Georg Herrmann, the 
analyst of the soul of old Berlin, whose mid-cen- 
tury heroine Jetichen Gebert is a figure in the gallery 
of German fiction not easily forgotten by readers 
of that book, has written a new novel called 
Schnee. Wilhelm Schmidtbonn, better known 
as a dramatist, is the author of a story which 


deals with dogs and is entitled Die Flucht zu den A 
| dmann 


Hilflosen. has also written a 
: published a novel 

oe stieariiy which _ all of his works is psycho- 
ogically interesting, but written in a very irri- 
tating style. Wilhelm Meyer-Forster, the author 
of Alt Heidelberg has written Die liebe der Jugend, 
Richard Huldschiner, who is remembered i As 
Stille Stadt, but ap rarely on the k 
market, has a new volume; Beatus, aus dem Buche 
eines Lebens. Jakob Schaffner, a Swiss novelist, 
who also resists the temptation of rapid produc- 
tion, has written Kinder des Schicksals. Emil 
Lucka’s Heiligenart, Otto Soyka’s Der Selen- 
ed, Franz Nabl’s Die Galgenfrist, Georg 
Wasner’s Die Garten vor der Stadt, Rudolf Huch’s 
Das unbekannie Land, Bernd Isemann’s Klottde, 
Oskar Loercke’s Der Oger, and Otto Flake’s 
Nein und Ja recall previous works of their authors 
almost forgotten in the enormous output of 
German fiction. Norbert Jacques, a native of 
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Luxembourg, who chose to be rabidly Teutonic 
at the outbreak of the war, chosen a neutral 
topic for his story of adventure Die Frau aus 
Afrika. Victor Auburtin, who before the war 
attracted attention by a slim volume of short 
sketches, delightfully French in style, has pub- 
lished a new book, called Pfauenfedern. Julius 
Ludassy is the author of a Viennese story: Der 
Turm der Liebe. Walter von Molo’s Das Volk 
wacht auf is like most of his recent works strongly 
nationalistic. Zdenko Kraft’s Liebestod, a Wagner 
novel, Hans Schottler’s Malthus, called a novel of 
ad mpyee and apa Schaeffer's Gevatter T'od, 
airy tales in twelve lunar p , possess some 
features of interest. Franz Werfel, a writer of 
lyrics and plays of somewhat radical tendency, 
is the author of a novel Der Spielhof. There have 
also appeared novels and short stories by Walter 
Hauch, Paul Lange, Julian Karwath, Oswald 
Pretsmann, Werner Jansen, Wilhelm Scharrel- 
mann, Frank Thiess, Leo Peruts, Bruno Ertler, 
Adolf Koelsch, and Kurt Mnger. Among the 
women novelists the name of Isolde Kurz 1s al- 
ways welcomed; her new book of stories is called 
Marie Eugenie delle Grazie, the 
ustrian poet, dramatist, and novelist, has pub- 
lished Der Liebe und des Ruhmes Krdnze. Eli 
beth Heyking, whoee Betefe die thn nte erreichten 
a sensati success shortly after the Boxer 
rebellion, will hardly add to her reputation by her 
new book. 
Of the numerous new plays that saw 
the footlights during the past season none stand 
out as significant dramatic events. Gerhart 
Hauptmann seems long ago to have reached the 
zenith of his creative power. offmannsthal 
owed his greatest success to Richard Strauss, 
whose musical setting of Electra won far ter 
appreciation than the origi drama. Suder- 
mann, prolific as ever and keen to utilize the 
feeling of the moment, on writing patriotic 
dramas, but even they do not seem to have as 
powerful an effect upon the people as did his 
early works. His patriotic series is entitled 
Das deutsche Schicksal and the three plays are 
Heilige Zeit and Opfer, both in four acts and 
ow in a a eee interest 
in Astec subjects given us Indipohdi, originally 
published in the Neue Deutsche Rundschau and 
now available in book form. His latest play 
nna allen short of his admirers’ expecta- 
tions. Hofmannsthal has written a three-act 
erige and has made a new 
veryman; Jedermann. <A 
umous work of the late Richard Dehmel is 
ie Gétterfamilie, labeled ‘cosmopolitan comedy.”’ 
Another posthumous play is Frank Wedekind’s 
Die junge Welt. Heinrich Lilienfein, who some 
years ago was very warmly acclaimed as a new 
star in the world of drama, has been unable to 
repeat his first success. His five-act play Die 
lebenden is a drama of contemporary Ger- 
many. The late Carl Hauptmann’s interest in 
Russian themes, evident in much of his fiction, 
has culminated in a drama entitled Der abtrannige 
Zar and labeled “legend in six scenes.”” Among 
the younger men Frans Werfel is one of the most 
striking personalities. Of radical tendencies, 
both in his pig ee as in his esthetic principles, 
he is considered not a few critics as a fair 
representative of the “future.’’ His new play 
is entitled Der Spiegelmensch and is attracting a 
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great deal of attention. Another representative 
of the younger generation, Carl Sternheim, 
cultivates a cynical attitude which unpleasantly 
colors most of Ps theta His latest work is a 

t Anto Widener een has fag rae Atria 
poe n e publication 
of a dramatic trilogy with a Cain which is to be 
followed by Moses and Jesus. Friedrich See- 
brecht, whose name has previously appeared in 
the annals of the drama, is the author of a play on 


the old and ever fascinating theme of the Wander- S 


ing Jew: Ahasver. Eberhard Kénig, whose name 
is aleo remembered from past seasons, had con- 
siderable success in with the first 
ormance of his poetical drama: Wieland der 
ted. Paul Bourfeind had two aheahrs to his 
credit: V dlkerfrihling, a ded of to-day, and Der Ket- 
ger,a drama with Gio o Bruno as hero, which 
had considerable success in Cologne. Karl Rattger B 
is the author of a drama in three scenes Die Heim- 
, which he calls “legend.’”’ A comedy by 
Robert Walter Die Geburt der Narren had a success- 
ful first performance in Lari thal, Si alc e same pid 
also acclaimed Karl Kichler’ 
Liebe, a three-act play. Carl Rialers thee ree 
comedy Der pathetische Hut is not on the level of his 
earlier ork Rural dramas are rare in German 
res of the present; hence Elisabeth Rém- 
t drama in four acts with an epilogue, 
ope of,” received some attention when given 
at the Burgtheater i in Vienna. The dialect comedy 
in three acts De hillige Hannes by Hans F. Blanck, 
which had its initial ormance in Pane 
owed gt sigh 9 - the oe fact. pone 
tragedy to Briier, ndafiur, is another 
play of distinctly local atmosphere. y 
there must be mentioned the t act drama 
Orpheus und Eurydike by Oscar Kokoschka, the 
poet-painter, which was given at Frankfort but is 
too blatant a product of his ssthetic idiosyncrasies 
to be seriously consi 
Lyric Posrry. Arno Holz, who some years 
ago set out to revolutionize the poetry of his 
Die Blockers , appears as the author of a volume called 
lechschmiede with the sub-title ‘“‘Pandi- 
vinium, Pandemonium, Panmysterium.” Chris- 
tian Morgenstern, after some years of silence has 
sent out two books: Ein Kranz and In Phanta’s 
Schloss. Cesar Flaischlen’s usual New Year’s 
ublication was entitled Im Schloss der Zeit. 
ew volumes by Ricarda Huch, Hedda Sauer, and 
Agnes Miegel give evidence of their authors’ un- 
diminishing creative power. The young Austrian, 
Albert Ehrenstein, has also set forth a new book 
of poems: Gedichte. Other lyrical volumes are 
Peter Baum’s collected poems, under the title 
Baum, Feld und Wald, Johann Lindner’s Gott, 
Erde, Mensch, Waldemar Bonsels’ Das Feuer, 
ae Stimmen and Victor Meyer- 


Essays Miwon‘: etc. The physician-essayist 
Carl Ludwig Schleich has ne ined a volume 
of reminiscences Lebenserinnerungen which cover 
the years from 1859 to 1919. "Annette Kolb, a 
writer of French and origin, who at the 


beginning of the war created a sensation b 
licly declaring her inability to side wi 
Germany, is the author of Zarastro, a volume 
essa with the sub-title Westliche Tage. oe 
Buchner has written a book on Judas, offeri 
‘“‘new”’ interpretation of the character. olf 


Eucken’s name figures on the title-page of rem- Fri 
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iniscences: Lebenserinneru deal gh hile One of the 
books of kind is the post- 
y Otto Braun, the son of the 
ed novelist Lily Braun. The young 
man a at the front and the book which gives 
evidence of aes precocity is entitled Aus 
nachgelassenen Pah fed eines Frihvollendeten. 
Stefan Zweig, drama poet, and translator of 
Verhaeren and Romain in Roland, has published a 
biography of Marcelline Desbordes. Richard 
t’s book on Richard Strauss is a A aerate 
le contribution to "Glachen-Rasewrurm y and musical 
eed Alexander von Gleic Russwurm has 
orth another of his delightful books of 
xr Yee Narren Ernst uer, the 
author of the notorious i ymn of Hate, offers a 
warm tribute in prose and verse to Anton Bruck- 
ner, the ie Ope under the title Gloria Anton 
: Expressionismus is a new book 

by Peal’ Paul Fechtet. 


RATURE, Music, ArT. Heinrich Bischoff 
has published a critical estimate of Lenau’s 
oetry: Nikolaus Lenau’s Lyrik. Paul Fechter 
the author of a book on Frank Wede- 
kind. Spiess writes about the Austrian poet 
Jakob Julius David who died some years ago 
before attaining perfect Saal of his 
indisputable poetical gift. Emil t pays 
tribute to Tagore, considering him as man, m pees 
and philosopher. Jacob Minor writes a 
of reminiscences of the Burgtheatre of Vienna 
under the title Aus dem alten und dem neuen 
Burgtheater. Karl Storck, long identified with 
the magazine, Der Tirmer, has brought out a new 
revised edition of his history of music. Kurt 
Arnold Findeisen is the author of a volume of 
stories about musicians, called Klavier 
Julius Bab has written a new volume of the 
drama called Neue Kritik der Bithne.* 
TransLaTions. The number of enge re 
that appeared during the year is amazin 
a few of them can he noticed here. 
Dostojewski’s travel book Reisebilder, the hey ar 
works of Adam Mickiewics, E. Berthe’s volume 
of Greek lyrics, Gorki’s Recollections of Tolstoy. 
Schmidtbonn’s translation of an old _ French 
Passion Play of the fifteenth century, and others. 
Oscar Wilde is continually being brought out in 
new tions. A rather curious volume, 
called Das Herz des Feindes, has been somipien ty by 
Karl Arne; it is an anthology of 
lyrics abounding in ludicrous mistakes. There 
have been translations of the haga books of 
Barbusse and Paul Reboux. as been pu the 
Polish author Gabriele ark has pub- 
lished under the title Die 
Pick has sent forth a collection of bacck stories. 
Tolstoy, some new Russians, Ambrose Bierce, and 
Francis Jammes have also been transla 
Prize Contests. The N yp Nietasche-Arehiv | in i 
fer ong i ‘Gene Dela Dehn, fo histo 509 
marks each among rg ra ry 0 
German art, Bruno Burch for a work on Im- 
manuel Kant and Leo fe er for a book 
called Gestaliwandel der e Keil founda- 
tion in Leipsic, S eirnarsorsdie the work of the 


founder of the given a prise to 
Alfred Brust for his drama Der Mensch and 
a book of plays: Spiele. Arno Hols has received 


4000 marks for his Blechschmiede. 


* New books on art are Max Deri’s Die neue Malerei and 
edrich Markus Hobner’s Die neue Malerei in Holland. 
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NecroLoay. Among the writers who have 
died during the year are Carl Hauptmann, the 
ifted brother of Gerhart, who died February 4; 
il Hellbut, the art critic who died February 
23, Frans Diederich, the poet, Ernst Ziel, the 
editor of the ube, Otto Piper, author, 
editor and publisher of Munich, Max Kalbeck, 
poet and critic of Vienna, and Thaddaus Rittner, 
a dramatist, who had attracted no little attention 
during the recent seasons. 

GERMAN NEW GUINEA. The name given 
to all the territories formerly held by cecrmany 
the Western Pacific, including, Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, the Bismarck Archipelago, the German 
Solomon Islands, the Carolme Islands, the 
Marshall Islands, Marianne or Ladrone Islands 
(with the exception of Guam), the Pelew Islands, 
and the small island of Nauru. They were oc- 
cupied by the Australians, Nov. 12, 1914. Under 
the Treaty the islands north of the Equator 
namely, the Caroline, Marshall, Pelew, an 
Ladrone Islands were turned over to Japan under 
mandate; and those south of the Equator, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, the German Solomon 
Islands, and the former German i 
the island of New Guinea were assign 
lia under mandate of the League of Nations, 
Dec. 17, 1920. The possessions known under the 
title of German New Guinea were formerly ad- 
ministered at Rabaul, the capital, Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Land consists of the northern section of 
southeastern New Guinea with an area of about 
70,000 1 
islands. y 
at from 110, (See the article 
KAmseR WILHELM’s LAND.) The Bismarck Archi- 
pelago is situated between 141° and 154° E, 
ongitude, and between the Equator and 80 
S. latitude. The chief islands are: New Britain, 
formerly Neu Pommern; New Ireland, formerly 
Neu Mecklenburg; and Neu Hannover. The 
area of New Britain, the largest of these islands, is 
placed at 10,000 square miles; of New Ireland, at 
4600. The population of all the islands has been 
estimated at 188,000. New Britain has about 
50,000 inhabitants of whom in 1914, 600 were 
Europeans. There are a number of excellent 
harbors. The chief town is Rabaul, the former 
capital of the German possessions in the Western 
Pacific, and the present capital of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. New Ireland has about 28,000 
inhabitants, and the chief town is Kewieng. 
The most important of the smaller groupe of 
islands in the Archipelago is that of the Admiralty 
Islands. are Solomon Fein peor the rar 
were own y y an ee y 
Great Britain. The Geran portion in uded the 
island of Bougainville, with an area of 3500 
square miles and a native population of 15,000, 
and the smaller island of Buka. e chief harbor 
is Ki on the island of Bougainville. The 
following table taken from the Statesman’s Year 
Book of 1921 shows the principal details in the 
foreign trade of the former n possession 


of New Guinea for years: 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-80 

£ 

Chief Imports:— 
MED Meas ate a cee ats 3,771 67,410 190,441 
ware and machinery 34,949 48,942 ‘ 

Drapery boots......... 264 74, 76,935 
seececvetsecseeses 16,863 -- 16,163 -36,166 
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935 chief stock-raising 


GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-30 
£ £ £ 
Chief Imports: —Continued 
Wine, spirits, and beer...... 16,079 16,021 31,744 
Oils and kerosene.......... 16,199 14,03 23,834 
_ _ Total Imports......... 258,040 271,861 506,767 
Chief Exports:— 
TB 668 da Hee Ga ea eS 369,837 244,314 745,057 
HOU. tock ea ace eeu 19,424 14,065 51,843 
Birds of paradise............ —_—_— 100 34,133 
eee Or ee ae 11,159 8,464 5, 
Total Exporta......... ; 269,666 849,422 


GERMAN PROTECTORATES. See German 


CoLonlieEs. 

GERMAN SAMOA. A former German pro- 
tectorate, comprising that portion of the Samoan 

up which lies to the west of 171° E. longitude 
including the islands of Savaii and Upolu, the 
largest in the group; assigned under mandate of 
the League of Nations to Great Britain, Dec. 17, 
1920, and now termed the Territory of Western 
Samoa. Area, estimated at from 1210 to 1260 
ha miles; population, 1917, 41,128 (exclusive 
of military) of whom 1668 were whites and 2237 
coolie laborers. Of the whites the British num- 


b 
£291,368; 
exports, £532,500. 
March 31, 1920, £95,022; expenditure, £96,314. 
Vessels 


I ions in Samoa was 
under consideration at Washington at the close of 
the year. The treaty of 1899 dividing the Samoan 
Islands among Germany, the United States, and 
Great Britain, contained the principle of equal 
trade treatment for the three Powers. Under 
New Zealand control the legislative council 
a Shee ghuegs Samoa by the New Zealand 
vernmen pose an act providing for a 
igher tariff on iad, reel than on those 
from New Zealand. is course led to protests as 
inconsistent with the uae of 1899. 
GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA. A pro- 
tectorate administered by the Union of South 
Africa under mandate of the League of Nations, 
Dec. 17, 1920; formerly a n protectorate; 
lying between aoe and Cape Province of the 
nion of South Africa. Area, 322,400; European 
popanon, 1913, 14,830, of whom 12,292 were 
rman and 1799, British. After the beginning 
of the war 6350 Germans were deported, but 
recent estimates indicated that the European 
population in 1919 had considerably increased, 
owing to the influx of South Africans, and it was 
placed in that year at between 16,000 and 17,000. 
Native population, estimated at 190,000, includ- 
ing the Ovambos who number about 100,000. 
Seat of the government is Windhuk. The prin- ° 
cipal races, other than the Ovambos are: the 
Hereros, Bastards a! bean 
and Bushmen. ‘The 
northern region known as Ovambo 


_ Hottentots, 
bos inhabit the 
land. The 
f sto g people are the Hereros. Stock- 
.Taising is the Suincinall Occupation, and cattle in 
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1920 were estimated at 400,000, and sheep and 
goats at 2,225,000. Agriculture is impracticable 
without irrigation except in the northwestern 
part. The yield of the diamond mines in 1919 was 
462,181 carats, valued at £2,081,863. Copper 
and tin are also worked, and marble is found. 
The foreign trade in 1919 was as follows: Imports, 
£1,135,116; exports, £1,679,534. 

The following is an abstract of the estimated 
expenditure during the year ending March 31, 
1922, compared with that for the year 1920-21: 


Expenditure 1920-21 1981-88 

£ £ 
Administration... ........c ccc ccc cceees 30,940 48,556 
Agricultur@ss é6cbc 56 66 See h o o awtiss ,550 54,193 
PGI Gs oc hao in sare o eae heh eS aka ees 1,050 2,124 
Customs and excise... . 0.0.2.0... cece 1,250 2,943 

DIOGO 25.5.5 ee 6 555 Os Oa ae he NETS 3,200 7 
Education............cccc ccc ec ces cece 23,980 63,198 
Irrigation. 20... 02 cccccscreensesscses 55,500 123,677 
DUSNCE.. 65 oivd deo eae ew hated Rae Ck 39,000 57,792 
Lands, deeds, and survey.............. 38,660 45,049 
EO 256d 8-4 oo eee eet 4,480 4,938 
Native affairs.................0cecueee 7,000 16,904 
Poste, telegraphs, and telephones........ 53,930 65,000 
NODE 6s kee ER ao de Reaes 150 25,319 
Public health... 0.0... cee ee ee eee ,634 22,880 
Public works. .........00-ccc ce eeccees ,600 118,656 
Southwest Africa police..............5. 182,750 187,800 
Total ordinary expenditure......... 596,674 839,779 
Extraordinary expenditure ee re re 303,000 446,750 
Grand total. ..............0000- 899,674 1,286,529 


The estimate of revenue to be collected during 
the year 1921-22, as compared with that for 
1920-21, was: 
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South African forces captured the country 
from the Germans in 1915. German law was 
enforced until 1920 when the Union of South 
Africa established new regulations under martial 
law. After that civil courts were established and 
the troops were withdrawn. Administrator at 
the beginning of 1921, Gysbert Hofmeyr. 

An important step taken during the year for the 
development of this region was the prprore by 
the administrator, G. R. Hofmeyr, of the project 
for the construction by the South Afri Rail- 
ways and Harbors Board of a new railway to run 
from Windhuk, the capital, in an easterly direction 
to Gobabis, a distance of about 132 miles. This 
new line was to be of the standard South African 
gauge (3 ft. 6 in.), and the estimated cost was put 
at $3,600,000. Gobabis is one of the important 
settlements in the eastern portion of the Pro- 
tectorate, with numerous f water springs in its 
Vicinity, so that it is the centre of one of the few 
districts where agriculture is possible. 

GERMANY. A republic set up after the over- 
ee ot the eile ETT in sues 
of the closing months o ; organized under 
the constitution adopted July 31, 1919, and pro- 
mulgated August 11, 1919; formerly the German 
empire, a constitutional monarchy consisting of 
25 federated states and an imperial territory or 
Reichsland; situated in central Europe. 

AREA, PoPpULATION, ETC. The former German 
empire in Europe had an area of about 208,825 
square miles exclusive of the German part of 
Lake Constance and the North Sea lagoons, with 
& population estimated a month before the war 
June 30, 1914, at 67,812,000. The latest offici 


Revenue 1920-21 1981-2 figures before the war were those of the census of 
£ £ 1910 which are given in detail in p YEAR. 

‘ hee a esate oes Sie wate ate ones os rn rg poe sous to the a of ee 8, 1919, 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones........ 40:000 40,000 the area of the German republic, including terri- 

Mining royalties, profits, and leases |. || 800,000 680,000 tory subject to plebiscite and the small districts 

Licenses, liquor, trading, arms, game, etc. 12,000 12,000 agsigned to Belgium, was 183,381 square miles 

Stamp duties and fees................. 5,000 6,000 d th ulat 60.900,197. The table below 
Eetate and transfer duty............... 5,000 4,000 aD € pop 10n ’ saa € € 0 

Native taxes............-0-0-ceeeeeee 200 . 600 taken Ries the ence 8 fe Book a en 

HC FOVENUC S605 5 6:5 0's eb ei vin So dale o's 15, 13, gives the area and population by states and den- 

Pehaet revemde es citi, 7390 8300. sity per square mile according to the returns of 

Rents of Government property (houses that census. 

oe ry: Re agama rena cipsies ser The losses under the Treaty of Versailles (June 

partmental receipte................. 8000 12,000 28, 1919) were as follows: (1) Alsace-Lorraine, 

Miscellaneous... ........60002. cece ees 36,000 20,000 returned to France; (2) the larger part of West 

tal FRE ONO (0000 Prussia, ceded to Poland; oe part of eastern 

DO. no ees tneiae tees ees ote 025, : Silesia (Galicia) ceded to Poland; (4) a part of 
Area Pop. 
States of the Empire English Population, Oct. 8, 1919 per 9g. 

sq. miles mule 1919 

Male Female Total 

1B) ee taawee ewe EN oa ER Eek Oe eR es ee Os 114,739 18,046,439 19,679,579 37,726,018 327 
Bavaria Aves CobuUry) oiicose bk ds ooh oo RE Se ees ,001 3,394,270 3,746,063 7,140,333 242 
WOrttemibergscc: os S 5 9G See heercd Foe nGs Gannee ee 7,629 1,195,144 1,323,629 2,518,773 330 
BOOG0. 3 6504 36 bo oe See ae oenweadeaoke Pelee esos 5,817 1,051,405 1,157,098 »208,503 379 
Saxony, Kingdom of............. cc cee ec cere ee eevee 5,789 2,168,065 495,233 4,663,298 805 
Mecklenburg-Schw........... ccc cece cet e were receece 5,068 318,184 759 658,043 130 
"THUrGIRs sks 6S 56 os 4A Lae He Se FESR ORSON EERE 4,546 712,474 795,551 1,608,025 331 
TIOBNE on hoo os aes EO Oe BeOS ew Res wa weeR 2,966 616,521 674,467 1,200,988 435 
OLGORDUER 5.8.6 665 e 5 A ENS OE Oe ERO Eee ee 2,482 250,6 267,142 517,765 209 
Brunswick ec tas Buatn elect acalelote mci t alan weld iat nan laden 1,418 226,400 254,199 480,599 338 
Mecklenburg-Str.. 0.0.00... cece cece cece ee seceeeeees 1,131 51,170 55,224 106,304 04 
MAM cc oes De cen habe abe aay teawiahe 888 157,710 173,548 331,258 374 
AUS oe k a gen se owas ace ara ehaa ae No Wik Sia ee eo wre es 469 1,117 201 154,318 320 
Wald WiiG kre a agane & oe Cae PEM CES CEC wR ES aa ee 433 31,065 35,867 66,432 153 
Schaumburg-Lippe...........0 cc cece cee c et ovceececes 131 22,148 ,208 46,357 354 
IAM DUPE ok 5 oe heen nk BO CREA COMA eRe 60 493,260 557,099 1,050,359 6,564 
etn Gd Rage bile SE REO OE STUREE TESS GRE ERT ES 115 57,539 63,029 120,568 1,048 
BOVOINOD ics ook koe ks ii 08S be 5 oe Awe SARS eS 99 48,466 162,800 311,266 3,143 
"TOtal . > 2G5ei ecco terete etree ts ceseheoe 183,381 29,012,000 31,888,197 60,900,197 332 
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Upper Silesia, to Czecho-Slovakia; (5) Eupen and 
to Belgium; (6) Memel, to the Allies; 
Danzig, to the Allies. Of these Alsace-Lor- 
raine was estimated at 5604 square miles with a 
population of 1,874,014; the Polish zone, 16,744 
i ith a population of 2,961,685; the 
part ceded to Belgium 386 square miles with a 
population of 60,924; Memel, 1057 square Iniles 
with a population of 140,746; Danzig, 794 square 
miles with a population of 330,252. The regions 
to be determined by plebiscite included: (1) The 
Saar basin which was to be placed under the 
ie haler re of the League of Nations and to 
etermine its destination after a period of 15 
ears; (2) Schleswig which was to decide between 
ark and Germany; (3) regions in the south- 
em Haale of East Prussia, in western Prussia, and 
in Upper Silesia. The area of the Saar basin ia 
p at 750 
657,870. The oe was held in 
March, 1920, the region ving been divided into 
two zones for the purpose the southern zone 


gah miles with a population of 


decided for Germany while the northern zone 
decided for Denmark. (See preceding YEaR Book.) 
The plebiscite in Upper Silesia was held in 1921 
and is di under that title as well as in the 
article Wak oF THE Nations. The area under 
occupation by the Allies in 1921 was about 9650 
square miles with about 7,000,000 inhabitants. 
The rate of increase of the German population 
has been heavy though for the last few years the 
statistics are not available. For forty years 
preceding the war the annual rate of increase 
was over 1 per cent. In 1900 it was 1.51 per cent; 
in 1905, 1.46 per cent; and in 1910, 1.36 per cent. 
The cities with over 500,000 at the census of 
Oct. 8, 1919, were as follows: Berlin, 1,902,509; 
Hamburg, 985,779; Cologne, 633,904; Munich, 
630,711; Leipzig, 604,380; Dresden, 529,326; 
Breslau, 528,260. No later figures for education 
were available than those given in preceding 
Year Booxs, with the exception of figures for 
universities and the technical high schools. For 
the summer half year 1920 the universities with a 
total attendance of over 4000 were as follows: 
Berlin, 10,278 students and 509 teachers; Munich, 
6879 students and 311 teachers ; Leipzig, 5583 
students and 257 teachers; Bonn, 5347 students 
and 208 teachers; Breslau, 4936 students and 
209 teachers; Gidttingen, 4313 students and 169 
teachers; Frankfort, 4213 students and 155 
teachers; Minster, 4093 students and 121 teachers. 
The technical high schools had 19,862 students 
or oN on mal technical high schools 
inclu ose of agriculture, mining, veterinary 
science, architecture, art and artindust , com- 
merce, textile manufactures, metal industries, 
wood working, naval architecture, navigation, 
and others. Altogether there were 23 universities 
in the empire in addition to lyceums with faculties 
of only theology and philosophy. 
Propuction. Over 90 per cent of the soil had 
estimated before the war as productive, 
the arable land being placed in 1913 at an acreage 
of 65,148,000. The chief crops in 1920 with their 
acreage and total yield in metric tons were as 
follows: Wheat, 3,453,185 acres and 2,255,055 
Metnc tons; rye, 10,813,117 acres and 4,971,- 
800 metric tons; barley, 2,996,155 acres and 
1,799,713 metric tons; oats, 8,109,180 acres and 
4,870,126 metric tons; potatoes, 6,149,680 acrea 
and 28,248,765 metric tons; beets, 817,435 
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acres and 7,964,024 metric tons; hay, 13,721,665 
acres and 23,656,436 metric tons. The acreage 
under vines in 1919 was 172,907 and the production 
38,307,610 gallons. Live stock, Sept. 1, 1920, were 
as follows: Cattle, 16,900,000; sheep, 6,630,000; 
swine, 14,220,000; goats, 4,870,000. Prussia is the 
main source of mineral wealth and the chief 


Westphalia, 
eee : 
Prussia and Baden; best root sugar, 
Prussia, Brunswick, Bavaria and other states; 
lass, porcelain, and earthen ware, Silesi i 

axony, and Thuringia; clocks and wooden ware 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg; and beer in most of 
the states. No recent complete figures for manu- 
factures were available. 

Economic Conprtions. While the masses of 
the people and the government suffered from 
the general depression and from the depreciation 
of the mark, the large industries ap to be 
prosperous. Under the leadership of the great 
industrial organizer, Hugo Stinnes, a high degree 
of effective industrial combination was attained 
and a vast amount of new capital was invested 
in industry. This tendency had already shown 
itself during the mooraing vont: In January, 1921, 
the new capital invested during 1920 was re- 
ported at fourteen billions. Foreign trade had 

shown a great increase in 1920. (See 
below.) The government voted an indemnity of 
$12,000,000,000 marks to shipping companies 
for war losses, and the companies in turn engaged 
to build at least one-third of Germany’s prewar 
fonnaee within the next ten years. 

In December unemployment was reported to be 
less serious than at any time after the armistice, 
the number of men out of employment being 

laced at about 300,000. Several serious strikes 
or higher wages occurred in November, involvi 
large bodies of men, and in general they result 
in securing an increase of wages. Great activity 
in the machine industry was reported, and many 
of the plants although working double time were 
unable to fill the orders on hand. There was 
special activity also in the hardware, textile, and 
silk industries. In December the adverse trade 
balance and the fear of tariff restriction abroad 
were leading the government to a policy of control 
over export prices and the foreign trade office was 
endeavoring to compel payment of German ex- 
ports in foreign currency. Crop indications at 
the close of the year were somewhat more favorable 
than for the year before in respect to wheat, rye, 
and potatoes. Perhaps the most extrao 
feature of the German situation was the remark- 
able growth of the merchant marine during the 
latter part or the year. Early in December the 
to e of German merchant vessels was placed 
as high as 1,000,000 tons, an increase of about 
250,000 tons since July; and the shipyards were 
displaying great activity under government 
encouragement. Nevertheless far the greater 
part of Germany’s foreign trade was still being 
carried in foreign vessels—according to some 
authorities, about 80 per cent. 

Commesrce. The following table from the 
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Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the imports 
and exports during the first three years before the 
war: 


Years Imports Exports 
£ £ 
OU oh cag 5. ea hte ak ed See oS 500,347,250 411,219,900 
pL: ee OS ,856,600 454,976,450 
T0182 28 wk aes wate eee: 560,335,800 509,965,000 


For the first time since 1913 complete foreign 
trade statistics were published by the govern- 
ment Statistical Bureau. They are summarized as 
follows by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: Germany’s exports 
for 1920 amounted to 198,096,079 double centners 
(1 double centner = 220.46 pounds), while imports 
amounted to 188,366,261 double centners. The 
value of these exports was placed at 69,524,476,000 
German paper marks. ese fi did not 
include reparations deliveries under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The itemization of 
Germany’s foreign trade, presented in the Monat- 
liche Nachweise, gave import commodities, listed 
by double-centner weight, but without valuation, 
and export commodities by double-centner weight, 
with valuation in paper marks, as shown in the 
following table: 
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per cent of the German exports, reached 6 per 
cent in 1920. Of Germany’s former enemies the 
United States was the only country which so far 
had reached prewar figures, having taken more 
than 7 per cent of maar oe exports in 1920. 
The reason for this lay in the purchasing power 
of the dollar as compared with the depreciated 
currency of other allied countries. It must also 
be taken into consideration that the figures covered 
by these percentages represented value and not 
volume of goods. 


by loans 
financial year 1922 would go to the high 
110,000,000,000. Estimates for the financial year 
1922 placed receipts at 97,000,000,000 
ordinary expenditures at 146,000,000,000 marks, 
extraordinary expenditures at 36,000,000,000 
marks. No way out of the difficulty, accord- 
ing to the government, could be found unless 


GERMAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1920 


Imports 
Articles Quantity Value 
Double Double Paper 
ceniners centners marks 
Agricultural, animal, and vegetable products, including foodstuffs........... 65,625,129 14,095,778 3,835,812,000 
Animal and vegetable spinning materials and manufactures thereof, including 
human hair, prepa feathers, fans, and hats... 1.0.2... 0... cece ecw eee 871,597 782,698 8,436,449,000 
Brooms, brushes, and sieves................ GS ek Aer an Ais Rhea te ioe sh en hee lta 2,602 24,829 137,239,000 
CBOULCHOUG BOOK 663.5 1555.o ig yh hoe o wictid hig dens Se dave BOE wee oa ae Se Wie NS ae 20,611 31,132 295,827 ,000 
emical and pharmaceutical products, including dyes and dyestuffs....... 2,656,364 26,324,611 8,958, 122,000 
IBY ROOK. Sooo cb oko ed he wide heed o nek eae OAS Cath arden 549,473 3,823,766 1,114,880,000 
Glass and glassware... 0.0... ccc cee te tee e eee e este setenee 138,954 1,184,284 1,767 ,974,000 
Goods prepared from bones, wood, cork, and other plant dissection......... 70,989 1,286,938 1,584,180,000 
Leather and leather manufactures, including furs and goods made from animal 
WANE ores es Soha ey hee eas SEN EER eae Mes ear aa wera es 168,012 99,777 2,483,709,000 
pa nerines, vehicles, and electrotechnical products. ...............0 0 een eee 81,41 6,726,116 11,270,005,000 
Coarse, and manufactures Of 0.0.0.0... 0. ccc ccc tee ete t een eees 5,204,219 18,478,827 16,798,123,000 
_ Precious, and manufactures of ...........-....0200055 ee ee ere 1 2,530 972,942,000 
Mineral and fossil raw materials, and mineral oils ................ 000020 0e 111,398,942 118,479,877 5,040,789,000 
Paper and pulp, and manufactures of. ........... 0.0 cece cence cent eetees 800,7: 2,770,938 3,086,680,000 
Stones and other minerals (excepting clay) and fossil material, manufactures of 236,292 3,184,214 413,171,000 
Wax (prepared), paraffin, and related products, including soap, and other 
fatty substances, oils, and wax manufactures ...............0 0 0c ee eeeee 411,890 81,991 117,982,000 
Wickerwork and goods plaited from plants, excepting spinning fibres........ 10,337 46,312 95,367,000 
All-other. articles .5.22o0 cco d ba he ae wean GB ROW ew EL Rae wee aaa 28,545 671,461 3,115,225,000 
DOB sce ieee nth Peay 6a alk Sans ee RO ae Oe OR Ee 188,366,261 198,096,079 69,524,476,000 


The above figures show a great difference from 
prewar figures. The largest consumer in pre- 
war times was Great Britain which took nearly 
15 per cent of the German export; next was the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire with 11 per cent; 
next Russia including Poland, with about 9 per 
cent; next France and the United States each with 
about 714 per cent; and next the Netherlands 
with about 7 per cent. 

After the armistice and resumption of trade 
great changes took place. The neutral countries’ 
markets were, of course, easier for Germany to 
regain, and the 1920 statistics show that the 
Netherlands imports from Germany increased from 
7 per cent to almost 2114 per cent of the German 
total. Switzerland gained the second place, with 
914 per cent, followed by the new states of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire, with 8 per cent. 
Denmark, which in prewar days only took 2 


the Allies relaxed their terms, for the situation, 
bad as it had been, had become more serious as 
the result of the upper Silesian decision. The 
Minister of Finance, Andreas Hermes, on intro- 
ducing new taxation measures in parliament, at 
that time admitted that they involved the heaviest 
burden that any people had been called upon to 
bear; but he said they were arranged in a manner 
to bear in a fair proportion upon property owners 
and consumers. e tax on property would 
mainly fall on fortunes for it was proposed that 
the assessment of fortunes be subject to periodical 
revision. The increase for this source was 
estimated by the Ministry at from 40,000,000,000 
to 42,000,000,000 marks. This heavy tax burden, 
however, would not meet the obligations under 
the Allied ultimatum. 

The direct taxes on property and income were 
as follows: First, taxes on incomes of individuals; 
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second, taxes on incomes of corporations; third, 
apecial taxes on the income of capital; fourth, 
emergency tax on fortunes; fifth, regular tax on 
fortunes; sixth, inheritance and succession dut 
seventh, tax on the increments of fortunes. e 
income tax is progressive and leaves only a small 
minimum free—according to the act of March 31, 
1920, 1500 marks but afterwards increased. The 
tax ranged from 10 per cent on amounts up to 
24,000 marks beyond the minimum, through a 
a0-called surplus tax of 20 per cent on every 
additional hundred marks, up to 25 per cent on 
incomes of 30,000 marks: en to 30 per cent 
for incomes of 35,000 marks and upwards; to 
35 per cent for incomes of 40,000 and upward 
and so on to incomes up to 400, 000 at which 
point the tax was nearly 50 per cent. The cor- 
poration tax began with 2 per cent of dividends, 
etc., if they did not exceed 4 Rae cent of the 
ca pital and rose progressively cent if 
the dividends exocedad 18 18 per a ‘of the capital. 
The revenue from corporation incomes was esti- 
mated in the budget of 1921 at 1,050,000,000 
marks. The low figure of the corporation tax as 
on with that of the income tax was due 
e desire to avoid double taxation. Never- 
eee the tax on sae Mae was regarded as 
insufficient in 1921. all events a far ter 
number of new enterprises were chan into 
limited liabilities associations than in former 
years. This form of association had great ad- 
vantages under the law and offered the means of 
evading tax provisions. Many tax measures 
were pending in 1921 including plans for taxin 
wealth and income, for taxing the movement o 
capital and values such as stock exchange trans- 
actions and for taxing commodities. The govern- 
ment taxation schemes were attack from 
various points of view. In addition to the com- 
plaints of those classes that bore the burden 
tly there was a large volume of criticism 
from political economists, in finance, and 
Socialists. They were condemned as unjust and 
insufficient. e situation in fact was so con- 
fused that no measures proposed would have 
soa Hi criticism. A movement developed as a 
t of dissatisfaction with the government 
measures for the seizure of real ues, which 
was supported by elements in both the socialist 
groups. pnielan to this the government should 
share in those values of business that were not 
at the mercy of the fluctuating paper currency. 
A proportion of the profits should be paid to 
the government, the percentage proposed ranging 
from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. The government 
would be in the position of a holder of a mort- 
gage and it might administer the property iteelf 
or issue notes against it or sell a portion of it. 
Such a claim was naturally opposed by the 
capitalist and landowning c not only as 
certain to involve irritating — inter- 
ference but as likely to pave the way to sociali- 
zation. Nevertheless, extreme measures of some 
kind were ne if national bankruptcy were 
to be avoided and it appeared that the govern- 
ment programme would be best bas hardly 
enough to cover the deficit in rdinary 
ration expenses. In December the total 
yield from taxation for the next fiscal oe was 
estimated at about 95,000,000,000 mar 
Finance: Pusiic Dest. Tn December the 
public debt of Germany was given at a little over 
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330,000,000,000 paper marks. The funded debt 
was given at a ae 90,000,000,000 marks, on 
which the government paid an interest averaging 
444 per cent. Toward the end of the year the 
leauge debt was increased by 9,000,000,000 
marks, and amounted to 242,000,000,000 marks, 
This consisted of non-interest- treasury 
bills issued to banks at a discount of 4 or 5 per 
cent. At the beginning of December it was esti- 
mated that the deficit for the fiscal year would 
amount to 161,500,000,000 paper marks of which 
40,500,000,000 were attributed to the railway, 
post and telegraph deficit, and 120,000,000,000 
to the reparation payments ‘due by A rill 30, 1922. 
Finance: DEPRECIATION OF THE Mark. Man 
reasons were given to account for the great fall 
in the value of the mark in the autumn. Accord- 
ing to the Germans the main cause was the neces- 
sity of purchasing foreign securities in order to 
pay the Allies the first billion. The effect was 
not felt at once because the government had been 
obliged to distribute its operations over a con- 
siderable period. The assets of the Imperial Bank 
greatly diminished. any was now 
obliged to purchase additional securities in order 
to provide for future payments. According to 
the Allies, while this was an important element, 
it was not the chief cause. The main point was 
the abnormal increase of paper circulation which by 
pe ee of October had reached the formidable 
ngure 88,000,000,000, and which in the course 
oO single ‘week had increased 2,800,000,000. 
Aside from these reasons there had been an un- 
bridled speculation in the market based solely 
on the depreciation of the mark. specu- 
lation was carried to greater lengths in Germany 
than anywhere else. Anyone who had the means 
in Germany appeared to be purchasing right and 
left Ainaricad dollars, Dutch florins, and Swedish 
crowns. German exporters, industrials and mer- 
chants who sold German products abroad took 
. care not to bring their money back, but 
eft it abroad by way of i themselves 
against possible bankruptcy and in order 
to escape heavy taxes. There was thus a great 
class in Germany which was profiting from the 
situation and was really benefitin pope by the failure 
of Germany to keep her finan gagements. 
In France 1t was hinted that the depreciation of 
the mark was secretly aided by high finance and 
that the time might come when the government 
would ask the Allies how they expected Germany 
to pay their demands when the German money 
was worth nothing. With the falling of the mark, 
‘es better sort of industrial securities rose in value 
Peo pormonatey: There was a clear distinction 
rmany between so-called gold values, that 
is to say, sound industrial stocks, bank stocks, 
real estate, etc., and paper values, ‘that is to sa 
the government funds. Everybody tried to o 
tain the former and to get rid of the latter. As to 
the so-called gold values, the Frankfort Gazette 
presented the followin wane comparison in October: 
Assuming that the total value of sound industrial 
stocks was represented in January, 1920, by the 
figure one hundred, the value had increased 
Dec. 31, 1920, to 189; by January, 1921, to 195; b 
Sept. 2, ‘1921, to 238; and by September 9, to 242. It 
was & question whether the government was taking 
sufficient measures against speculation and for 
the regulation of foreign securities. Another 
element in the situation was the effect of the 
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government in 1919 and 1920, laid a 
formidable tax on all properties in excess of 172,000 


tax system was more or less fictitious and had 
reached only taxpayers who had fixed incomes. 
The law ers did not perceive, or pretended not 
to ive, that the progressive depreciation 
of the mark was increasing proportionately the 
values of both real and personal property. 
valuation was made June 30, 1920, but since that 
date beige sg of the property had ae 
pled, so the taxpayers were paying o 
ut a r of what had been pimanded: 
whereas those who had simply fixed incomes 
were paying in strict proportion, with the result 
that they were practically ruined. Whereas the 
tax nominally might rise to 60 per cent, it had not 
as a matter of fact, owing to the depreciation of 
the oe risen above per cent. Moreover. 
there been a very ineffective valuation of 
property, owing to the disorganization of ad- 
ministrative machinery or other causes. 
In Germany the fall of the prely was frequently 
as an argument against the excessive repar- 
ations demanded by the Allies. It was said that 
it would prevent the payment of the reparations. 
The payments could not be met in pounds sterli 
or in dollars because the price of this money woul 
soon become prohibitive for the German treasury. 
It could not pay the reparations in kind because 
the government not the means of paying for 
the merchandise that German manufacturers 
might ‘furnish, since the government was over- 
whelmed by the additional expenses involved in 
the decline of the mark. The enormous increase 
of the floating debt had necessitated an increase 
in the ies of government officers which had 
added 20,000,000,000 marks to the budget. The 
working-men employed by the government also 
had claimed an increase of w and it was at 
that time under discussion. oreover, an in- 
crease of pensions had been promised. In these 
circumstances the German newspapers asked 
how Germany was ever going to find the money 
for the reparations. On the other hand, certain 
classes in y were greatly benefited by 
the depreciation of the mark. A leading German 
newspaper, for example, pointed out that the two 
chief steamship companies, the Hamburg American 
and the North German Lloyd, had greatly profited 
from their participation in American enterprises 
and had increased the number of their ships. 
This rapid increase of the ocean traffic under the 
German flag which was observed also on other 
lines was due largely to the mone situation 
which gave German vessels a profit while foreign 
vessels as a result of the rate of exchange had not 
reached the limit of their capacity. the toy 
industry the same advantages were enjoyed even 
to a greater extent. On the occasion of the fair 
at Frankfort, it was brought out that the toy 
industry pairs ar still for the most part to the 
trades in which the exporter was paid in marks 
and that there was much speculation in the rate 
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of exchange. The result was that the capitalists 
engaged in the toy industry had made extraor- 
dinary gains and in certain parts of Germany 
the industry had been obliged to add extensively 
to its number of workmen. A German economist 
wrote for a Berlin paper that during the last few 
months industrial und i had uired a 
huge amount of raw materials purc abroad 
and of foreign securities which would it 
them to add still more to their stock in the future. 


The great 
fall of the mark were largely due to the laying in 


ants of the neighboring countries entered Germany 
Wi provisions of paper marks and made 
extensive purchases. There were frequent articles 


in the press describing these eee oon of 
foreign visitors, who arriving with pocke full 
of German bills, went home the same evening loaded 
with purchases. Many came from Luxemburg 
for this p , for example, and from Csecho- 
Slovakia, whence they passed the Saxon border 
and entered Dresden in great numbers. In fact 
over long stretches of the frontier the coming and 
going of travelers for this purpose was remarked 
and its effect on the mark was incalculable. The 
German customs officers on the Baden frontier 
were obliged to forbid the export of cloth. There 
was much in y over the di 
ance of the merchants’ 
some places there was a rush of purchasers fear- 
ing that the shops would be all sold out before 
they had a chance to buy. The papers contained 
such items as the following in the Germania: 
‘“‘An army of Pp representing especially 
industrial establishments and councils of exploita- 
tion including government as as private 
ee are eggnbe ted the Rcegtd 
and are bidding against each other for the pur- 
chase of stocks of potatoes.”” German manufac- 
turers were endeavoring to exchange the products 
of manual labor paid in marks for foreign 
securities, while on the other hand foreign ay Nl 
were eager to exchange for merchandise the 
man marks that they had acquired. German 
industry was neglecting the home market in order 
to enter the foreign field. At Diisseldorf the 
pee commissioner of the metal industries 
published a warning that it was necessary to 
rovide for the rep| ing of the national market. 
e same situation seemed to prevail in the cotton 
industry. In short the fall of the mark brought 
enormous profits to certain classes of pr:vileged 
persons especially those who took advantage of 
It to dispose of all the stocks in their possession 


and in 
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and who exported their products so rapidly that 
their German customers were unable to get the 


necessary supplies. 

Toward the close of the year the mark under- 
went wide fluctuations as the result of the pending 

i ion concerning reparations. In Novem 
and December Germany’s chief industrial leader 
and financier, Hugo Stinnes, and the well-known 
industrial organizer, Dr. Walter Rathenau, former 
minister of reconstruction, were consulting with 
the British member of the Reparation Commission 
in London with a view to new adjustments, and 
later M. Louis Loucheur, French minister of recon- 
struction, was also engaged in discussion with the 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer. A meet- 
ing was promised between Lloyd George and 
M. Briand for the purpose of reaching a definite 
decision in respect to the next payments. ibe 
this period the value of the paper mark rose an 
fell according to popular sentiment, and toward 
the close of the year was fluctuating around the 
ratio of 160 to the dollar. It had fallen as low as 
300 to the dollar. 

_Surprine. At the end of 1920, after the de- 
liveries stipulated by the Versailles Treaty 
Germany had about 100,000 gross tons of ships, o 
more than 1000 tons each; and about 400,000 
gross tons, of less than 1000 tons each; inst a 
prewar merchant marine of 5,240, 
tons. During the first seven months of 1921 
Germany added to its merchant marine 60 vessels, 
aggregating about 400,000 gross tons. These 
comprised 7 vessels of 12,000 tons; 9 of 8000 to 
10,000 tons; 11 of 5000 to 8000 tons; and 9 for 
which the to was not stated. ese 
do not include c red vessels in the service of 
companies (such as the 400,000 tons 
Operate by the Kosmos Line on the western coast 
of South America) nor the inland waterway fleet. 

More than 20 of the vessels added to the fleet in 
1921 were old bottoms, fitted out with submarine 
Diesel engines. In the autumn there were under 
construction in German yards 20 motor ships, 

ting 132,000 tons and 47,500 horsepower. 
hile some ehipbuilders insisted that the price of 
Diesel oil in Germany made the employment of the 
motor vessel less economical than the coal-burn- 
ing or oil-burning steamer, others figured that the 
tive saving in weight and space in the vessel, as 
well as the time and labor in refueling, was suffi- 
aay great to more than offset the higher cost 
of oil. 

The great shipbuilding companies had doubled 
their capital and more than met the proportionate 
output in the face of 1921. While the government 
cut the compensation for war losses sustained by 
shipowners from 15,000,000,000 to 12,000,000,000 
marks, it had already advanced the amount stipu- 
lated for the year, and many of the were 
asking that advances be made from the amounts 
stipulated for the fourth and fifth years of com- 
pensation, promising on their part to keep the 
yards working during those years at their own ex- 
pense. It was estimated that the German ship- 
yards had a producing capacity of 750,000 tons 
annually, which is 50 per cent more than before 

e war. 

Complete statistics of the foreign traffic being 
carried by the German merchant marine were not 
available, but a steady and rapid return to prewar 
conditions was seen in the growing activity of the 
principal ports. Even in 1920, Bremen regained 


gross 
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half its normal shipping; and the Kiel Canal, 90 
per cent. Hamburg regained the steady advance 
it manifested from 1900 to 1914, though not in 
such large proportions as before the war. Taking 
25,000, tons as the average prewar year’s 


ber activity, Hamburg’s traffic in 1919 regained 12 


per cent of its former proportions; 35 per cent in 
1920; and 60 per cent during the first half of 1921. 
In June, 1921, 65 per cent of the outgoing vessels 
flew the merchant marine colors. 

During the first nine months of 1921, the capital 
invested in Supping au shipbuilding companies 
increased by more than 485,000,000 marks, all but 
52,000,000 of which was the result of increasing the 
share capital of companies already in existence. 
The total increase of share capital since 1913 
amounted to more than 150 per cent. 

Rartways. The total length of the German 
railways in 1921 was about 36,000 miles, of which 
69.5 per cent had double track or multiple tracks. 
The loss of territories through the peace treaty 
naturally was responsible for a reduction of 2500 
miles in the prewar mi . Statistics for 1919 
showed that the total capital invested in German 
railways was 21,320,000 marks ($5,330,000,000 
approx. par of exchange). The total revenues and 
expenses (in millions of dollars) for the seven years 
ane with 1919 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The German railways, once operated by the 
different federal states of the former empire after 
April, 1920, came into the control of the republic 
and in 1921 were operated as one system by the 
state and were known as the “Reichsbahn.” This 
rege or organization, included 92.2 per cent of 

e mileage of the country. A conspicuous excep- 
tion and the only one of the important companies 
to retain its old form was the Luebeck-Beuchen 
Railway, which operated the double track line 
from Hamburg to Luebeck and Beuchen and 
owned about 85.75 miles of line. The er 
railways were to a great extent in the hands of 
private companies, but the state, municipalities, 
and districts were also strongly interested in them. 

The state railways of ‘Reichsbahn,’’ were 
controlled by a Ministry of Transport with the 
former gen manager of the military railways 
during the war in charge. The ry. was 
divided into the following ten sections: Administra- 
tion, personnel, transport, exploitation, rates, 
finances, rolling stock, and maintenance, machin- 
ery and electrification, construction and inspection 
of other railways. 

The railways in Germany no less than elsewhere 
in Europe suffered in 1920 and the situation 
naturally was aggravated by natural and imposed 
conditions following the war. At the time of 
the armistice due chiefly to captures of railway 
eoupment from invaded countries German railway 
rolling stock showed increases in locomotives of 
22 per cent and in freight and N prevecs cars of 
10 per cent over numbers on hand at the beginning 
of 1914. The terms of the armistice forced the 
return of 5000 locomotives and 150,000 cars to 
France and Belgium, and as a result the rolling 
stock available in 1920 and 1921 was considerably 
less than that of 1914. A difference of 31 per cent 
was given for locomotives in 1920, and 36 per cent 
and 25 per cent, respectively, for passenger and 
freight cars. In addition to deficiency in numbers 
many of the locomotives and cars in use were In 
need of repairs, while the roadbeds of most of the 
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German railways had deteriorated far below 
standard. 

The railway deficit for the year 1921 (operation 
and replacement) was estimated to amount to 
about 7,000,000,000 marks (about $35,000,000 at 
the 1921 rate of exchange) as compared with 
15,000,000,000 marks (about $75,000,000) in 1920. 
The extraordinary figure for the earlier year 
was due to an un expansion in the number of 


sa thai 

tes had steadily increased in Germany from 
before the war. Beginning with an increase on 
Oct. 1, 1917, of 7 per cent. the freight rates steadily 
mounted, until on Nov. 1, 1921, the accumulative 
increase was 13.59 per cent. Passenger rates were 
also raised 30 per cent. Previous increases of 
passenger rates, 1913-20, amounted to 671 per 
cent for first class fares, 433 for second, 380 for 
third, and 405 for fourth. Even with such increases 
it was impossible to make nses balance 
revenues, and these reduced to millions of dollars 
from the time when the railways were a paying 
proposition are shown herewith. 


GERMAN RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Year Revenues Expenses Surplus Deficit 
TOMS 5 oeencecsaiessy 712.64 499.48 213.16. ...... 
bab Cree eenee an oat ah 628 .04 503.16 124.88 ....... 
) to) 0 nee ee ee 688 .18 497.04 191.14. ...... 
LO1G: tare atu ae, 802.3 578.66 223.64 ....... 
MOLT erage dase 938 . 22 778.28 159.94 ...... 
LOTS occas cies Bohs 941.48 1,203.14 ...... 261.66 
WOU: 66 60k ek oes 1,602.62 2,413.34 ...... 810.72 
1921 abr mera Sat! Saiyiaadee abe elSe :750.00 
1922 (estimated).... 0 ......0 0 (cece ce ees 2,700 .00 


In Germany from the prewar days the number 
of railway employees had incr to a marked 
degree. In 1913 there were 740,000 employees and 
in 1919 this number had been increased to 1,121,- 
000; it was reduced to 1,091,000 in 1920. Natu- 
rally the eight-hour day adopted was in 
responsible for the increase, but it was obvious 
that with the great reduction in traffic there were 
far more employees than were necessary. 

As elsewhere in Europe government ownership 
and operation were subjects of dispute during the 
year and it was said that the efforts of Hugo 

tinnes, the German industrial magnate, which 

had been directed 
of the 
stron 


toward securing the control 
vernment railways, were objected to 
y the German railway unions. Stinnes 
sta e would get rid of thousands of superfluous 
employees if the railways were intrusted to him, as 
well as abolish the eight-hour day and reduce w. 
eo the railways could be operated at a profit. ) 
unions duly served notice on the minister of rail- 
ways that they would strenuously oppose such a 
change, and that the Socialist party, which is in 
control in the Reichstag, would not sanction it. 
Army. At the time of the armistice the total 
mobilized strength of the German military forces 
was placed at about 6,000,000 men. The terms 
of disarmament imposed by the Treaty will be 
found in the article, War of the Nations, in the 
1919 Year Boox. They required the total 
number of effectives to be reduced to 200,000 by 
April 10, 1920, and then gradually to 100,000 
under the supervision of military experts ap- 
pointed by the Allied powers. Universal compul- 
sory military service was abolished and the army 
was to be recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
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After the signing of the Treaty the question of 
German di ent was the subject of acute 
discussion especially in the French press which 
consistently maintained during two years that 
Germany was false to her engagements, either 
disregarding them si or creating under 
various disguises new and formidable reat 
bodies. It appeared, however, that the s 

of the Reichswehr had been reduced to the 
authorized limit of 100,000 by January, 1921, and 
that down to that time there been surrendered 
30,500 guns; 10,000 trench mortars; 63,100 
machine guns, and 2,524,000 rifles. See Wak or 
THE NATIONS. 

Navy. By the Treaty of Peace the Germaa 
fleet me ce annihilated, but the Treaty 
authorized the German government to maintain 
& navy on a volunteer basis. Submarines were 
prohibited and the total personnel was not to 
exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 1500 
officers and warrant officers. There remained at 
the beginning of 1920, 6 super-dreadnaughts of 
epee 13,000 aie ch but of ae ue for 

ghting purposes; 6 light cruisers; 12 destroyers; 
12 bozned boats and certain other craft to be held 
in reserve but not to be provided with ammuni- 
tion. Of the great high sea fleet of 1921 moat 
of the capital ships had been destroyed and the 
rest were to be destroyed. 

GOVERNMENT. nder the constitution of 
August, 1919, executive power is vested in & 
president elected by the people for seven years, 
and in a ministry appointed by him but responsi 
ble to the Reichstag; legislative pos in the 
Reichstag or parliament elected by universal, 
equal, direct, secret, franchise of male and female 
electors on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, and in an imperial council or Reichsrat 
urea he representatives of the constituent 
states. e consent of the Reichsrat is required 
to all bills before their introduction in the Reich- 
stag. It consists of 55 members distributed as 
follows among the states: Prussia, 22; Bavaria, 7; 
Saxony, 5; Baden, 3; Wirttemberg, 3; and for 
all the other states, 15. At the caer of the 
year the Fehrenbach soma appointed, June 25, 
1920, was still in power. It was constituted as 
follows: Chancellor, Constantin Fehrenbach; Vice- 
Chancellor and Minister of Justice, R. Heinse, 
Foreign Affairs, W. Simons; Home airs, 
KE. Koch; Finance, J. Wirth; Defense, O. Gessler; 
Economics, E. Scholz; Labor, H. Brauns; Treasury, 
H. von Raumer; Posts, J. Giesberts; Transport, 
W. Groener; Food Supplies and Agriculture, 
A. Hermes. The president in 1921 was Friederich 
Ebert elected February 11, 1919. For changes io 
the ministry see paragraphs on History below. 


HIsToRY 


OPPOSITION TO THE ALLIES. The government 
protested against the severe decisions of the 
conferences of the Allied prime ministers at 
Paris, January 24-29, and at London, February 
28. After the former it declared its intention to 
resist these demands to the utmost, and after the 
latter, at which Dr. Simons, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had made an unsuccessful effort to secure 
more favorable terms, the Reichstag passed 3 
resolution, March 12, by a vote of 268 to 49, 
approving the course he had taken. The foreign 
minister, however, did not attribute the demands 
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of the Allies to imperialism or to vengeance, but 
merely to the distress in the Allied countries. 
Meanwhile the government had shown its resent- 
ment at the terms of the London conference and 
the enla occupation of the Ruhr basin by 
recalling, March 8, the German ambassadors 
from Paris, London, and Brussels. 

ACTIVITY OF THE Reps. Revolutionary agita- 
tion took place under the leadership of Commun- 
ists in the industrial regions of central German 
in March. A considerable loss of life was reported. 
A general strike was called in the Halle region 
after the arrest on March 13 of some Communists 
who had been charged with plotting to destroy 
public property, and sympathetic strikes occurred 
in Essen and aed There were some bomb 
attacks on public buildings at Leipzig, Dresden, 
and a number of other cities. The Red was 
displayed, and property was seized at several 
sae e movement was checked upon 

resident Ebert’s proclamation of a state of 
modified siege, and by the condemnation of the 
movement by the general trade union league; 
and the police restored order in about two weeks. 

New Ministry. The Fehrenbach ministry 
resigned, May 4, on the eve of the presentation of 
the ultimatum by the Allies. It had come into 
saehef June 26, 1920, as a combination of the 

eople’s party, the Centre, and the Democrats 
controlled by the great industrial and financi 
groups led by Hugo Stinnes. It had carried on 
more or less successful negotiations with the 
Allies under Dr. Walter Simons as Foreign 
Minister. The business interests would not 
accept the Allied ultimatum and withdrew their 
support. The Fehrenbach Ministry was succeeded, 
May 10, by a coalition ministry made up of 
Majority Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats 

er Dr. Julius Wirth of the Centre. It was 
constituted as follows: Chancellor and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Julius Wirth; Finance 
Minister and Vice-Chancellor, Gustav Bauer 
(Majority Socialist); Economics, Dr. Heinrich 
Brauns (Centrist) ; Justice, Herr Schiffer (Demo- 
crat); Labor, Robert Schmidt (Majority Socialist) ; 
Transportation, General Groener (Democrat); 
Posts and Telegraphs, Johann Giesberts (Cen- 
trist); Agriculture and Foodstuffs, Andreas 
Hermes (Centrist); Interior, George Gradnauer 
(Majority Socialist); Defense, Dr. Gessler (Demo- 
crat); Reconstruction, Herr Silberschmidt (Ma- 
jority Socialist). Herr Bauer was a former 
Chancellor; Dr. ler, Herr Hermes, Herr 
Giesberts, and General Groener held the same 
rtfolios in the Fehrenbach cabinet, and Dr. 
rauns was Minister of Labor in that body. 
Upon the appointment of the new ministry, the 
Reichstag at once voted to accept the Allied 
terms by 221 to 175. - 

Conpirions. On the return of the 
troops from the war there was a great increase 
both in the number of marriages and in the 
number of divorces. Statistics from Bavaria were 
made public in 1920. These showed the increase 
of divorces from the beginning of the war down to 
1920, as follows: In 1913, 1159; in 1914, 1266; 
In 1915, 685; in 1916, 738; in 1917, 958; in 1918, 
1153; in 1919, 2207; in 1920, 3625. As to the 
responsibility for the divorces in 1920 it was 
attributed to 1484 men and 1130 women; while 
in 1011 cases, responsibility was placed on both 
parties to the marriage. ile down to 1915, 
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inclusive, the husbands guilty of the rupture were 
nearly twice as numerous as the wives. The 
figures approached equality in 1916 and passed 
over to the side of the women in the three following 
years. The occupations in which divorces were 
the most frequent were the large industries, 
commerce, and the hotel business. 
THE MourpveR or ERZBERGER. Matthias 
Erzberger (q. v.), former Vice-Chancellor, was 
shot and killed near Offenburg, Baden, while 
walking in the Black Forest. He was in the 
company of a deputy named Diez when they 
were fired upon by two young men. Erzberger 
was shot several times in the head and killed 
instantly and his companion was wounded. For 
some time deer Pan-German eet eras 
carrying on a bitter campaign against Erz er, 
accusing him of the authorship of the present 
German policy and of trying to get back into 
political life. A previous attempt had been made 
on his life, Jan. 26, 1920, when he was wounded 
after attending a session of the criminal court. 
REACTIONARY MoveMENTs. After the murder 
of Erzberger the government undertook measures 
to suppress the militarist reactionary elements in 
the country that were causing trouble. It for- 
bade at once a rapido eclags hye for August 28 
at Potsdam, just two days after the murder, for 
the commemoration of the battle of Tannenberg, 
and the meeting was not held; but there was a riot 
in which the police and certain Communists and 
Socialists came into conflict. On August 29, at a 
cabinet meeting, a decree was issu prohibitin 
assemblies, processions, and the publication o 
periodicals, if the authorities believed that they 
tended to cause violence or to threaten the 
constitution; and at the same time the Chancellor 
issued a proclamation to the effect that the govern- 
ment was determined to take the most radical 
measures agai the anti-republican movement. 
A little later the publication of several extreme 
national newspapers was suppressed by the 
Minister of the Interior but they were permitted 
to resume publication in a few days. Meetings of 
groups reoners to the People’s party arranged 
at Berlin and Chemnitz for September 2, con- 
trary to police orders, were broken up b 
crowds of working-men. Similar incidents too 
lace at other points throughout the country. 
e President issued an order forbidding men 
and Officers to wear uniforms while not in active 
military service. The government was supported 
in its course by the majority of Independent 
Socialists and by the trades unions as was shown 
by the sending of delegations from these groups to 
the Chancellor with the assurance that they 
would stand behind the authorities. There was a 
formidable demonstration at Wirttemburg on the 
occasion of Erzberger’s funeral, when a large body 
of Berlin workmen quit work to listen to Socialist 
orators denouncing the reaction. The National- 
ists on the other d continued their activities 
wherever possible. The Nationalist party held a 
convention at Munich, September 1, where the 
vernment was virtually defied. Nevertheless 
ere and there leaders reputed to be reactionary 
rallied to the side of the government. For example, 
the Prime Minister of Bavaria, Dr. von Kahr, 
declared that he would support the republican 
constitution although he was the leader of the 
People’s party; and another leader of that party, 
Dr. Stresemann, made the same declaration. The 
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Chancellor was quoted in the press as saying that 
there was danger lest the country should divide 
into two irreconcilable portions, the Socialists 
and the bourgeois, and that the government must 
make all possible efforts to prevent this. It 
would range itself on the side of the working- 
class. <A delegation from Bavaria was sent to 
Berlin in September for the purpose of coming to 
an understanding with the central government 
and was repo to have yielded to most of the 

vernment’s demands but this act was repudiated 
y both the Nationalist and People’s party 
mem of the Bavarian ministry, and as @ 
result the Bavarian Ministry under Dr. von 
Kahr resigned, September 12. d 
was followed by that of his main supporter in his 


reactionary policy, the chief of police. A more sh 


liberal politician was chosen as prime minister on 
September 22, namely, Count Hugo Lerchenfeld. 
This was followed by an agreement between the 
Bavarian and Berlin governments for raising the 
state of siege in Bavaria. There were frequent 
rumors of reactionary plots on the part of the 
Junkers but nothing was proven. The govern- 
ment offered a reward for the arrest of the men 
who had been e in the monarchist move- 
ment in 1920 under Dr. Kapp. The new Bavarian 
premier set forth the programme of the new 
 pelebict acer in an address to the Bavarian diet, 

ptember 22. His principal task would, he said, 
be the maintenance of public order and he de- 
clared himself in favor of absolute fidelity to the 
German nation, saying that it would involve the 
continuance of present political relations between 
Bavaria and the central government. 

BavARIAN Reacrion. By far the most re- 
actionary state of Germany was Bavaria. After 
the short triumph of the Reds in the few months 
following the armistice, the Conservative and 
Clerical elements regained the power and com- 
pletely crushed their former adversaries. Bavaria 
pume it was in a state of siege in spite of the 
fact that there was absolute calm among the people 
at large. It gave the ruling class an easy means 
of arresting and punishing anyone they chose. 
There was not at Munich, where the pigicisa 2 
class and the Socialists are numerous, a single 
newspaper that represented it with the exception 
of a government organ which was formally ad- 
dressed to their interests. All the reactionary 
elements in Germany whether they were aiming 
at the overthrow of the democratic government, 
the return to a monarchy, resistance to the 
Treaty of Versailles, a war of revenge, or other 
policy, turned their hopes toward Bavaria. The 

eader of the reactionary majority in Bavaria was 
General Ludendorff who was surrounded by 
former officers of the army. Everything was 
ready to hand for another attempt like that of 
Kapp. The large number of political murders 
most of which were committed by reactionaries 
illustrated the spirit of the country. ret 
meetings and vigorous propaganda in the in- 
terest of reaction sprang up and a campaign was 
carried on in the German interest in the Tirol 
and in the German provinces of Austria, looking 
to eventual annexation. No public meeting or 
demonstration of any kind was permitted on the 
part of the Socialists or working-men, who were 
well aware that any attempt on their part would 
result in seizure by the pou or attacks by the 
military. On the other d, the parties of the 
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Right were free to make such demonstrations as 
they chose and hardly a day without 
public celebrations of a nationalist or militarist 
order at which Ludendorff or one of his representa- 
tives or a prince of the royal family took part. 
On A 11 the police forbade the celebration 
of the imperial holiday which corresponds to the 
French 14th of July. In Se ber 

Srisen on the chart of high 5 
prison on the of high treason. Every time 
the Socialist 


and even their 
by order of the 
the Bol- 


ent 
was rend in & summary manner and was 
without appeal. A strong feeling against foreigners 
was another aspect of the peneuonaty situation 
which indeed seemed to have turned back the 
hands of the political clock a hundred years and 
reminded observers of the days of the Holy 
Alliance. In September, as noted in the preceding 
paragraph, the controversy was going on in 
respect to the state of siege. The wohteg power 
naturally clung to it with great obsti 
of the chief props of their authority. The 
class when approached on this subject d: 
that the state of siege was ey eee 
to tage ont a the worki Be f were 
much agitated and were angry over the increasing 
cost of living; that they would go down to the 
streets on the first chance and might succeed in 
overpowering the police. Observers, however, 
declared that so far as could be the working- 
classes were perfectly peaceable and orderly, and 
that it was not they who suffered the most from 
the increasing cost of existence. The feeling of 
impartial witnesses was that the fear of Bolshe- 
vism and labor troubles was merely a sort of 
scarecrow for the p of bolstermg up by 
means of general apprehension the government 
of the Right. It was simply a disguise of the 
party that sought to overthrow the democratic 
régime. The ruling classes of Bavaria were 
supposed to be bralasay Sees a good excuse to 
start a coupe d’ état. ong the royalists the 
‘oe arpa pk oe one men had already 
to try and c is movement, Seuss 
that the hour had not come for the restoration 
the monarchy in Bavaria, for her example would 
certainly not be followed by the rest of any. 
The movement if it should be attempted now 
would result in failure. 

A systematic campaign had been carried on 
under General Ludendorff in the interests of the 
old militarist and monarchical elements and for 
relieving Germany of all guilt in respect to the 
war. ere was 8 vigorous propaganda to these 
ends and a vast body of printed matter was in 
circulation for the purpose of vindicating 
in the eyes of the world. The members of the 
old ruling class were doing their best to win the 
good opinion of foreigners. Prince Max of Baden, 
who had been Chancellor for the few days pre- 
ceding the armistice, was active in this pro 
and a book prepared by him along wi 


many 
collaborators was widely circulated. 
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from all points of view were produced tending 
to show that imperial Germany was not alone 
ible for the war and should not alone be 
ed upon to bear its co uences. 

acerca os an eee with a on paper 
presented a long series of arguments to the 
poreagiol pee the —_ he had risen tess 
i point in pop esteem amo ege 
reactionary elements. He had become the chief 
of a vast number of militarist organisations with 
branches all over Germany. On August 14 in an 
address at Kinigsberg he declared that he had no 
doubt that the fate of the country would be 
decided sooner or later in a fight for the eastern 
border. The inging up of these militarist 
organizations with Grane Ludendorff at their 
head gave rise to various rumors in September 
and October in ge to a supposed reactionary 
plot like that of Kapp the year before. To be 
sure Ludendorff had said that a war of revenge 
with France was out of the question for technical 
military reasons, but in France this was regarded 
merely as an ag to throw the French people 
off their guard. is main contention was that 
all the states of Europe must unite for the pur- 


of restoring ity and combating the 
Bolshevist peril. To this end the countries that growth 


had been at war must forget the past and apply 
themselves in harmony to the work of rehabilitating 
ah i In caer ar was ee _ 
simply meaning t in Oraeftang the past the 
German debt for reparations should be forgotten, 
and as to the Bolshevist peril French commenta- 
tors remarked that it had been this very mili- 
tarist element in Germany that had created or at 
least contributed to the Bolshevist peril at the 


womic Poticy. Articles by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes published by the London T%émes in the 
summer autumn were widely circulated in 
Germany and the measures proposed and condi- 
tions indicated in those articles were much dis- 
cussed. According to them Germany would at 
the most be able to expand her export of such 
goods as did not et ash for their production a 
considerable import of raw materials, for example, 
such industries as iron-working, and the pro- 
duction of machinery, chemical products, dyestuff 
and caer’ Little stimulus would be afford 
by the exchange situation because it was only a 
depreciating rate that stimulated production and 
not simply a rate which remained like the present 
one at its lowest point. Little by little the present 
difference between the purchasing power of the 
paper mark in Germany and its sur chasing power 
abroad would disappear and thus reduce the 
advan that German industry possessed in 
the world market. As to the reparations, Mr. 
Keynes predicted the failure of the German 
abdecloweirae na eicger seen ager not 
impose this tribute during a long period. It was 
implied in what he said that the Germans might 
do well to reduce their exports in order not to 
have the means of 


paying too much at an early 
date, for the time would certainly come when fastened 


the Allied Powers would be unable to bring eno 
pressure to bear upon to enforce the 
execution of her 
was Offensive to t 


ents. 
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through a large part of the press discussion that 
the receipt of an indemnity inj the industries 
of the receiving nation. In ce it was sus- 


that this attitude toward Germany in 
was dictated by self-interest. On the 
other hand, Mr. Keynes continued to recommend 
the consolidation of inter Allied debts and also 
proposed that France should have priority rights 
over the sums due from Germany. Accordi 
to the French this would prove the situation. 
Po.rricaL Parties. In September attempts 
were being made to bring her the different 
groups of the Right and according to Herr Strese- 
mann, leader of the former National Liberals, 
there was a promise of success. He declared that 
harmony had been reéstablished with the Popu- 
list party which would take part in the next 
cabinet. There was a plan for a coalition between 
the three bourgeois parties and the Majority 
Socialists which promised to succeed if the coming 
Socialist congress at Goerlits authorized it. Herr 
Stresemann declared it was the only way of 
getting out of the present difficulty. He added 
that while the Populists need not sacrifice their 
monarchical leanings, they must take their 
stand on the constitution. There was a steady 
in the opposition to the Wirth government, 
ially for its attitude toward Bavaria. The 
or was accused of destroying the unity 
of the empire by his manner of treating that 
queen and by the sensational revelations 
t he had made to the committee of Parliament. 
The Populist party had for one of its aims an 
ic resistance to any attempt of the Social- 
ists to separate Franconia from Bavaria. It 
ap also that the Catholic party was de- 
veloping a strong opposition to the Chancellor 
and to the faction of the Left Centre, which 
wished continually to dos way to the demands 
of the revolutionists. e three great Red groups 
were still much in evidence and a put forth a 
programme containing among its features, war 
against Bavaria, and mobilization of the proleta- 
riat against reaction; while the Majority Socialists 
Sg to seek a compromise which would save 
eir face and permit them to take part in the 
hew ministry. At the congress at litz the 
at ag Socialist leader, Hermann Miller 
7 ile thundering against the Monarchists and 
eir 
that would prevent the Majority 


, refrained from saying anything 
cialists from 
entering the government. en taunted by his 
opponents on this score, he declared that when 
his party gained the majority and were once in 
power it would sth socialistic conceptions into 
practice; meanwhile Socialists were content if 
they could inject some doses of Socialism into the 
capitalist régime. His idea was that the Majority 
Socialists already were the masters of the country 
and must eventually control the government. 
who had left the Socialists and 
become a member of the ell: es party declared 
that if the co of Goerlitz condemned co- 
operation with the Populists, the empire would be 
to the present constitution by a bloc of 
the bourgeois parties—such a bloc as developed 
in Bavaria. 
Tue Propie’s Party. In the latter part of 
tember a convention of the People’s party was 
at Heidelberg and it was there decided that its 
members would consent to enter the government 
provided that they were accorded a large in 
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the financial and business management of affairs. 
Thus there was a chance for the formation of a 
coalition cabinet composed of Social Democrats, 
Centrists, Democrats, and members of the People’s 
party representing the large business interests of 
the country. 

Tue Soctauists. At the national congress of 
Goerlitz, September 18-25, the Majority Socialists 
modified their programme. The general spirit of 
the programme was democracy first and social 
reform afterward. It was pointed out that the 
Social Democrats had at that time 1,221,000 
members paying dues and 112 deputies in Parlia- 
ment. e decision to codperate with other 
parties in support of the republic meant that it 
would influence about 9,000,000 members includ- 
ing the trade unionists. This decision, however 
tended to weaken the union between the Social 
Democrats and the Independent Socialists. The 
latter body had declined in strength for some 
time past, the moderates tending to join the 
Majority Socialists and the extremists inclini 
toward the communistic elements. The munici 
election in Berlin, October 16, showed a weakening 
of the radical parties. The bourgeois candidates 
received about 842,000 votes as against 800,000 
for the Socialists and Communists, and the returns 
indicated that they would have a majority in the 
board of aldermen, thus reversing the situation in 
that body. 

The Independent Socialists made it known at 
the end of September that the conditions on which 
they would enter the central government were as 
follows: The establishment of financial equilibrium 
by taxes on property; effective measures for the 
defense of the republic, including Seton of all 
monarchist plots and the removal of officials who 
were openly monarchist; the introduction of 
reforms in the judicial system; the continuation of 
the social policy; the socialization of the mines; a 
conciliatory foreign policy and a sincere effort to 
meet the demands of the Allies. 

FALL OF THE WiRTH GOVERNMENT. After the 
decision of the ie of Nations in respect to 
Upper Silesia, the Wirth ministry was insecure. 
Another thing that had weakened it was the deci- 
sion of the Majority Socialists at the Co of 
Goerlitz to codperate with the National Liberals 
of the People’s party. When the Wirth ministry 
came into power five months before, it had against 
it on the one hand the financial group that con- 
trolled the People’s party and the leading elements 
of the Nationalists, and these enemies continued 
to attack it for its policy of conciliation toward the 
Allies. The signing of the terms of the Allies for 
the payment of reparations solidified the opposi- 
tion. Then came the Upper Silesian decision 
which was regarded as a national disaster and 
strengthened the opinion that the government was 
weak and submissive. Moreover, the municipal 
elections in Berlin showed gains for the reactionary 
elements. Another point was the fear that under 
the Wirth administration the empire was threat- 
ened with the secession of the South German 
states led by Bavaria. This last consideration 
drove the Majority Socialists to the side of the 
People’s party. The main issue at the time of the 
Wirth crisis was the question whether Germany 
should avail itself of the opporunity to negotiate 
directly with the Poles. e Democrats favored 
this course, while the German People’s party 
opposed it, and the Centre was undecided. 
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The President communicated with the various 
party groups on October 23. The chief difficulty 
was the necessity of sending an economic commis- 
sion to Up ilesia. In the note addressed by 
the Chancellor to the President inclosing the resig- 
nation of the ministry it was pointed out that the 
government had been faithful in ing out the 
ultimatum of the Allies; and that it met the 
heavy demands upon the pee especially in 
respect to the payment of 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks on October 31: and that in spite of this the 
Allies had reached a decision in Upper Silesia by 
which not only large tracts of German territory 
but flourishing German towns, the greater part of 
the internal wealth and four-fifths of the factories 
would be taken from Germany, and that a large 
part of the population which fell to Poland was 
German in origin and speech. It was a loss which 
the German people could never fore 

Tas New Wier MInistry. e new cabinet 
with Dr. Joseph Wirth, in Chancellor, was 
announced October 26 as follows: Chancellor and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wirth; Vice- 
Chancellor and Minister of the Treasury, Gustave 
Adolf Bauer, Socialist; Minister of the Interior, 
Adolf Koester, Socialist; Minister of Defense, 
Herr Gessler, Democrat; Minister of Economics 
Robert Schmidt, Socialist; Minister of Food and 
Interim Finance, Andres Hermes, Centrist; 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, Johann Gies- 
berts, Centrist; Minister of Labor, Dr. Heinrich 
Brauns, Centrist; Minister of Communications, 
Herr Groener, ocrat; Minister of Justice, 
Herr Radbruch, Socialist. : 

The members had already served in Dr. Wirth’'s 
cabinet or in the cabinets immediately preceding 
with the exception of Herr Radbruch, who was 
an entirely new man. On meeting the new govern- 
ment the Ba voted eee ae 230 
against 132, the majority pera | ing of Majority 
Socialists, Independent Socialists, trists, and 
Democrats. The People’s party represen the 
so-called ‘‘Big Business PEoun. headed by Hugo 
Stinnes, was opposed to this ministry just as it had 
been to the former one and it failed in like manner 
to prevent its election. Out of the 469 members 
of the Reichstag the Chancellor could count upon 
only 216 votes from the Centrists, Socialists, and 
Democrats, and 21 from the other parties. On 
assuming office he declared that the most urgent 
task of the government was the execution of the 
decision concerning Upper Silesia, which was a 
great injustice to Germany and contrary to the 
text of the Treaty. The situation was created by 
force and did not invalidate the rights of Germany 
to the ey 

On December 13 the Chancellor introduced 
measures of radical economic reform. The postal 
and railway rates were raised from 2000 to 3000 
per cent, and it was proposed that the trade and 
industrial assets of the nation should serve as the 
security for loans. ; 

DIsaARMAMENT. Reports from various quarters 
indicated that oe seosen pai Foes mise if 
progressing at the requi rate ughout the 
year. At the close of the year, according to the 
report of press representatives sent from the 
United States to investigate, it had been carn 
out to the extent of about 93 per cent in respect 
to machine guns and rifles and about 97 per cent 
in rerpect to artillery. As to factories known te 
have been engaged in the making of munitions 
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they were reported to have been reduced to a 
capacity of about 98 per cent. In December the 
German Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, repeated the 
denial which had been made on many previous 
occasions by German authorities of the c e on 
the part of France that Germany had not dis- 
armed. He said, moreover, that all the free corps 
in penmany nae had been dissolved. 

OTHER NTs. Various organizations of a 
reactionary or horns tendency were o 
throughout the yea inning with a royalist 
organization entitled, eae of the Upright, 
which was formed at Berlin in January, and a 
League of Honor, formed at Bremen at about the 
same time. Two American detectives in pursuit of 
the American draft-evader, Bergdoll, were arrested 
. in March but released soon afterwards, March 31. 
Attacks by the Communists occurred in Hamburg, 
Leipzig, and Dresden and were reported to be 
made at the instigation of Russian agents, but the 
movement was soon put down by the authorities. 
The most destructive explosion that had occurred 
in the history of German industry took place at 
Oppau, September 21, when the synthetic nitrate 
factory of the Badische Anilin company exploded, 
killing about 800 persons and ca damage 
estimated at 1,000,000,000 paper marks. Such 
was the force of the explosion that the town itself 
was virtually destroyed, the walls of buildings 
collapsed in the city of Worms, twelve miles 
away, and the shock was felt at a ba dintanies of fifty 
miles. The number of wounded was placed at 2000 
of whom 400 were said to be seriously wounded. 
A French detachment stationed at the plant was 
annihilated. The peace treaty with the United 
States was ratified by the Reicharat, September 17, 
and by the Reichstag, December 30. In the mean- 
while American consular offices in the large cities 
were opened (November 21). On December 16 the 
supreme court at Leipzig sentenced the former 
chief of police and two other officials, accused of 
complicity in the Kapp counter-revolution of 
March, 1920, to six or seven years’ imprisonment. 
Elections for the Prussian parliament (Landtag) 
at the close of the year resulted as bei A 
Majority Socialists, 113 seats; Centre party, 90; 


People’s y; 57; National party, 73; Demo- 
or Devcon dependent Socialists, 28; Communists, 
nomists 


GERVAIS, A. - See NEcROLOGY. 

GESTEFELD, Ursata NEWELL. Woman lec- 
turer and writer, died at Kenosha, Wis., Octo- 
ber 22. The “Science and Being”’ movement was 
founded by her and she wrote and lectured widely 
on the subject. She was born at Augusta, Maine 
a 1845 and was one of the early supporters of cal 

Dr. Mary Baker rnd In 1897 she went to 

Chicago and was there the first Pastor of the 
Ch of the New Thought and head of the 
College of Science and Being. She was the author 
of nearly twenty volumes. 

GIBBON, omMas Epwarp. Lawyer, died, 
June 23. He was born at Devall Bluff, Ark., 
May 28, 1860; admitted to the Arkansas bar in 
1883 but removed to Los Angeles, Calif., in 1388 
and organizer and attorne of several 
railroads. He was a member of the Arkansas 
house of representatives 1884-85 and after settling 
in California held important offices at Los Angeles, 

others that of member of the harbor 


commission of the city, 1910-14. He was general Dec. 


counsel of the Los Angeles and Salt Lake rail- 
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1901-05. He wrote Mexico under Car- 


GIBBONS, JAMES. es died March 24. 
He held the office of Primate of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. He was 
born at Baltimore, Md., July 23, 1834, and edu- 
cated in Ireland during his childhood. He re- 
turned to Maryland and began his studies for the 
priesthood at the age of seventeen. After his 
ordination in 1861 he held a pastorate at Canton 
nee Baltimore) and in 1868 was made Vicar. 

lic of North Carolina and soon afterwards 
bebow, From this work he was promoted in 
1872 to the see of Richmond, Va., where he 
served with great success for five years. He was 
then appointed coadjutor in Baltimore and in the 
same year succeeded to the see. He presided over 
the third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. 
His long and successful service resulted in his 
appointment as cardinal by the Pope in 1886. 
Among writings may be mentioned the 
following: The Fatth of Our Fathers; Our Christian 
fn The Ambassador of Christ; and A 

of Fifty Years. 

eOTERAL: AR. A narrow peninsula on the 
southwest coast of Spain, commanding the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, and coniprising 
the rock of Gibraltar; a British penier 
one and seven-eighths ae miles; fix od civil 
population estimated, Jan. 1, 1920, 16, 00. (7791 
males and 8249 oy for the 1 most 
descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers; 
alien population, 1733. Most of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics. There were in 1918 and 
1919, 16 government aided elementary schools 
with 2603 pupils, and several private English 
schools. Revenue (1919), £239,397; expenditure, 
£136,432; total tonnage, entered, 13,737,959; 
cleared, 16 030,961. The trade is largely transit, 
including the supplying of coal to ships. ‘Gibraltar 
18 & DAV: and one of the most important 
strategic points in Europe. It is a crown colony of 
Great Britain under a governor who is also 
ag ay Se There have been movements 

pain from time to time for the cession of 
Gibraltar to the Spanish government. The subject 
was frequentl aie cthiy a va in the Spanish and 
French press 

GIBSON, Jou Maino! British clergyman 
and author, died in London, October 13. He 
was born at Whithorn, Scotland, April 24, 1838, 
and went to Canada where he studied at Univer- 
sity College and Knox College (theological), 
Toronto, graduating with honors. After 
scgrat on the faculty of the Montreal Theologi- 

College, 1868-74, he served as minister of a 
cores parish at Chicago. In 1891 and 
1915 he was Moderator of the Presbyterian 


alec 


(1881); Rock vs. Sand (1883); Chrishantty 
According to Christ (1888); Unity and Symmetry 
v. the Buble (1896); From Fact a Fatth (1898); 
he Glory of Life (1900); The Inspiration and 
Authority of H | Seripture (1908); and several 
other works on reli 
GIFTS AND BE TEFACTION TO UNIVERSI- 


TIES AND COLLEGES. See UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 

GILMAN, Joun E. Veteran of the Civil War, 
died, February 21. He was born at Boston, Mass., 
22, 1844, and educated in the public schools, 
During "the Civil War he participated in many 


GILMORE 


battles and was honorably di tged, Oct. 28, 
1863, having lost his eet arm. He was after- 
wards in the employ of the Massachusetts govern- 
ment from 1901 to the time of his death as a 
commissioner of the Soldiers’ Relief Department 
at Boston. 


urpose 
give girls a larger life, and develop oie citizen- 
ship among them through right use of their leisure 
time. It aims to codperate with all bodies bbiadyat| 
to this end, is non-sectarian and open to any gir 


scout is a friend to all and a sister to every other 
girl scout; 5, A girl scout is courteous; 6, A girl 
scout is a friend to animals; 7, A girl scout obeys 
orders; 8, A grl scout is cheerful; 9, A girl scout is 
thrifty; 10, A girl scout is clean in thought, word 
and deed.’ 


Girl Scouts are organized in troops of about 16 
each, under the direct charge of a captain. p- 
tains obtain their commissions from National 
Headquarters; they must be at least 21 years of 

and of good personal character. During the 
school year troops hold weekly meetings for work 
and recreation. In the words of the handbook, 
Girl Scouts learn “in the happiest way how to 
combine patriotism, outdoor activities of every 
kind skill in every branch of domestic science 
and high standards of community service.” They 
go on hikes, camp out, and during the summer 
months many attend the regular camps main- 
tained by the National Organisation. 

The annual registration fee of fifty cents for 
each scout and $1.50 for each captain goes toward 
the support of the National Headquarters at 
189 Lexington Ave., New York, which pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, The American Girl, 
and the official handbook of the Girl Scouts, 
Scouting for Girls ee with other manuals 
and pamphlets. For 1920 the registration in the 
United States included approximately 82,000 girls 
and 3600 captains and although figures for 1921 
were not available an increase in membership 
was indicated. 

GLASSON, Epwin J. See NEcROLoGY. 

GLUCK, Auma. See Music, Artists, Vocalists. 

GOLD. The Bureau of the Mint, with the co- 
operation of the Geological Survey, issued the 
following final statement of the production of 
gold in the United States during the calendar year 
1920. 


State or territory Sine ounces Value 
BARS 255k oie Se eka Meteaaes 412,915 §$ 8,535,700 
Alabama... ............. cece eee 10 200 
ATISOUG 566 66 56 oS ee eS 240,032 4,961,900 
California. .............0 cee eee 716,477 14,810,900 
lorado.. 2.0... cee cee ees 363,218 7,508,400 
Georgia... 2... ccc ccc cece eens 34 700 
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GOLD 
Stale or territory fine ounces 
DO te a et hg gos Si Se aks wees 22,668 
Illinois. CF AGES CANIS ORE Zaeess 
Massachusetts...............0.2.- 10 
DOM aG Se Sdh 2 6-2 secrets ceweaae, ewes 
MOONE = orcs ayaa d a. io6h 0 eed oc wal se 8% 14 
DOUMSOUES. Oieceussssciseescacseces 91,802 
IRQUWNIOs. o-02,auuand a0sc-csetscavas, 175451 
PUOW RORNOS Sie oo os eee Seba rf 
fg OY Cn rr 
NIN SCP 6 cies a 6 age ew WS 4 Oe 49,714 
eg Se ree 
Lo OE ee 14 
LO WY a ar 209,842 
Tennessee..... * Ferrers eee ey ee 
a ae I a Ee ne ge te en ee 
SIU a oy 05k haddha ss 00seasesasss«« 102,975 
WU ONO, BigP soos kw eee S | 
Ne!) SRR Re aa ee ee 10 
PANN iT ie oss ore 62a 8 Ode hee 61,756 
2,476, 166 


200 
1,276,600 


$51,186,900 


The above figure for total value was $9,146,500 
less than in 1919. The same authorities prepared 


the followin 


estimate of the produc- 


tion of gold in the United States during the calen- 


dar year 1921: 


State or territory Ounces Value 

BOER, oii a KOR Sb ce eS es . 862,633 § 7,496,300 
MI Sa Bos aie = as obs a 8 he Hes eee 5 100 
PEE ee ne ere 156,038 3,225,600 
MN oS goons he oo se SO Oke Ss 739,214 15,280,900 
BO Rr ee rene renee 331,354 6,849,700 
CRON 25 Sensing = 5s. 500. ae fone eee 800 
COM 6 Wall ule 96.6. 5%, sau A bw ahs o RS 25,315 523,300 
SM SE ace a iat ES Sec eyes Ss Cae Bickaa . “wieangue 
OE Pe ee er 10 200 
DERG tad or PaitanGewioews daeeaees eile 
Nain AE oo Se Sd oar eS i 10 200 
NN oa hil Sa cus 6 Baie s bw SS we aces 835 1,671,000 
PES se WS hob ie Se Sa eres 155,472 3,213,900 
OO MAOMIOOS 25 oso s kas ho ea dees oes 0,981 ,000 
Notth Oaroliwe...............ec00- 73 1,500 
IN SK Oia cis aig id ae ere ease 40,079 000 
EGAN EPO. ¢- 5. os see cee es ee ce 315,981 6,531,900 
RN A gies 8s 5 sok whe ee oe Bore 251 5,200 
MORON Sd Cha letutatd eo 6:5 6-H AC's Geis avs 68 1,400 
eS le” ee 89,184 1,843,600 
MUN 2D ais HS aii we edi snailend, wah wee 24 500 
ere ne 8,436 174,400 
WOO nn hire 6s 558 os soaked es 10 200 
PRUNE oS 35 occ ce ee 8 oS ae ee 59,467 1,229,300 

2,375,479 $49,105,500 


Compared with 1920 these estimates indicated a reduction 


of $2,081,400 in value of 


d production. The record gold 


1] 
roduction of the Uni States occurred in 1915, w: 


101,035,700 gold was turned out. 


The imports and exports for 1920 and 1921 are 


shown in the accompanying tables: 
12 months ended Dec.— 
Increase (+) 
Gold 1921, 1920, Decrenee (—) 
dollars dollars dollars 
Imports............ 691,267,448 417,068,273 +- 274,199,175 
Exports............ 23,680,043 332,091,208 — 208,411,165 


Excess of imports. 667,587,405 94,977,065 


Excess of exports... 


eoeoneneerere 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


Gold 

1921, 1980, 

IMPORTS dollars dollars 
January............ 33,633, 96 12,017,551 
February........... 42,626,913 473,360 
March............. 87,271,775 16,985,222 
Aprilic.c< :604%26 42% 80,662,202 48,522,212 
ee mente rete 58,171,886 15,687,859 


GOLD COAST 


Gold 
1981, 1980, 1919, 
IMPORTS dollars dollars dollars 

JUNG... eee eek 43,576,476 26,764,983 26,134,460 
JOIV coh sees 64,247,479 19,817,758 1,846,495 

August............. ,90l, aii, 2,490, 
September.......... ,085, ,110,008 1,471,628 
Oe re 47,106,839 116,762,001 4,969,595 
November.......... 51,208,626 56,889,037 2,396,770 
Bipagtte wedged 31,684,978 44,660,488 12,914,036 
12 mos. ending Dec. .691,267,448 417,068,273. 76,534,046 

EXPORTS 

January............ 2,724,980 47,816,873 3,396,098 
February........... 1,036, 42,873,376 3,110,153 
March............. 709, 47,049,586 3,803,229 
Aprils. din os sak cians 383,7 44,622,477 1,770,057 
BYG2 Sete beareis 1,062,521 7,561, 1,956,135 
JUNG. oie a ede es 773, 5,819,875 82,972,840 
July...... 3,734,929 21,872,783 54,673,227 
August............. 671,652 986,18 45,189,318 
September.......... 2,448,741 17,129,000 29,050,466 
October............ 7,576,472 931, 44,148,990 
November.......... 07,437 19,869,757 51,857,796 
December.......... 1,950,248 17,058,287 46,256,939 


12 moe. ending Dec.. 23,680,043 322,091,208 368,185,248 


With a decline in the production of this metal 
in 1921 and its intimate relation with problems 
of currency and finance, gold mining and exchange 
was an important economic consideration dur- 
ing the year. From the various states of the 
British pire was derived 67 per cent of the 
world’s output for the year, and it is interesting 
to record that the labor, materials, and transporta- 
tion involved in this production were paid for 
in a depreciated paper currency. As a4 result in 
these states gold was at a premium which varied, 
not only from time to time but among the states 
th ves with a maximum of 50 per cent in the 
Transvaal and a minimum of 10 per cent in 
Canada. Therefore it will be apparent that gold 
miners in these states had a di met sone 
over gold producers in the United States, whic 
supplied 14 cent of the year’s production, and 
in Mexico which furnished 4 per cent, as in both 
these countries gold was not at a premium. Not 
only was this condition changing but with the 
tendency of exchange between the United States 
and Great Britain to return to the normal, as 
shown in the rapid rise in value of the pound 
sterling towards the end of the year, there was 
every indication that the time of adjustment was 


approaching, 
fh 1921 there continued the marked decline 
in gold production in the United States which was 
further caused by the closing down of copper 
mines, from which gold was derived as a by- 
product. Many of the ordinary gold mines were 
closed down when operating costs became prohibi- 
tive, and the reduction in the cost of labor and 
supplies that took place during the year was not 
sufficient to induce the operators to start up 
nan There was a decreased production in 
ska due to the exhaustion of old placer de- 
posits and the failure to discover new ones of 
correpondine importance, while new workings 
for which hopes had been entertained failed to 
develop either on account of working conditions 
or for economic reasons. However, towards the 
end of the year, when it was believed that there 
would be reduced freight rates as well as lower 
costs for supplies and a lower scale of wages, it 
was thought that a resumption of mining activity 

Y-B—21—-10 
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GOLD COAST 


might follow, even sufficient to check the decline 
in the output from the United States and possibly 
develop a slight increase. __ 

Canada not only maintained its rate of pro- 
duction but slightly increased it, the output of 
gold for 1921 being estimated at 875,088 fine 
ounces worth $18,089,674, as compared with 
765,007 ounces valued at $15,814,089 in 1920. 
For the reasons already mentioned of a premium 
on gold the industry was able to flourish, but it 
was rather by pice Bee Increasing produc- 
tion at existing mines t by the development 
of new properties. There were indications 
that inevitable decreases in cost of mining might 
result in further developments, but on the other 
hand conditions in general were hardly conducive 
to great increases in the Canadian gold output. 

In the Transvaal which in 1921 furnished about 
48 per cent of the world’s production, there was 
activit rears the year due in a large measure to 
the su ial premium, which permitted many 
of the low-grade mines to operate which could 
not do so with profit under normal circumstances. 
This condition answered for the times, but with 
the falling of the premium there would have to be 
either a shutting down of at least some of these 
mines or a marked reduction in wages and cost of 
supplies. Another factor was also apparent in 
1921; namely, that there were mines in the 
Rand where the end of the ore reserves was clearly 
in sight and where production inevitably would 
cease in a not distant future. It was true that 
there were new mines, but the production of these 
was below the losses caused by exhaustion of 
existing von Therefore the Transvaal 
seemed liked to be on the decline as a gold pro- 
ducer and the rate of this decline in some quarters 
it was thought would continue to be more rapid. 

India apparently in 1921 maintained its 
rate of production, but the decrease in Australia 
continued and no new sources of importance 
were developed. Obviously in Russia the decline 
in production resulted from political causes and 
the condition of future gold output was one that 
was entirely dependent on the nature and conduct 
of a future government. 

From the reports rendered from the different 
countries the conclusion was inevitable that 
the rate of gold production the world over was 
on the decline and that so far there had not been 
devised metallurgical or mining processes that 
would render feasible the working of ore of lower 
grade than was being already exploited. Yet 
there was unquestionably a large and growing 
demand for gold which would increase when the 
paper currencies of Europe ceased to possess value 
as mediums of exchange. Economists pointed to 
the lessons of the French Revolution and of the 
more recent Mexican Revolution where after the 
use of a paper curren ey there came the return to 
the more stable me as @ basis of exchange. 
ge piste it was anticipated that the search 
for new gold deposits and their development on 
an economic basis was likely to be an incident of 
the financial adjustment after the World War. 

GOLD COAST. A British colony of Africa 
on the Gulf of Guinea between Togoland and the 
French Ivory Coast, with a coast line of 334 
miles, comprising, besides the colony proper, 
Ashanti and a protectorate. Total area, about 
80,000 square miles; population, 1911, 1,503,386, 
of whom the Europeans in 1915 numbered 2206. 


GOLF 


Capital and chief town, Accra (19,585); other 
large towns: Cape Coast Castle (11,364); and 
Seccondee (7 725), The following table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the revenue, 
expenditure, imports, and exports from 1916 to 
1919, inclusive. 

1916 1917 


1918 1819 
£ £ 


1,298,674 
1,424,279 1,309,486 


rte 3,257,591 
Exports Wee etek 5,816,527 6,364,925 4,472,925 
Including bullion and specie. 


The chief imports in 1919 were: a ee 
ab reac bags and sacks; ware: icles: 
uilding materials; kerosene and fuel oil; and 
apparel; and the chief exports were: Cocoa, gold 
and gold dust; kola nuts; palm kernels and D Sree 
oil; lumber; and manganese. The United King- 
dom had by far the greatest of the foreign 
trade, but the United States showed a marked 
increase over the preceding year, and ranked next 
in importance. 

During 1920 the Gold Coast achieved the 
bi trade in its history, exceeding by several 

ion pounds sterling the trade of 1919, the 

record until that year. In 1920 rts and 
imports reached £26,000,000, or 500,000 
more than in 1919. Imports accounted for 
£14,000,000, as compared with £8,000,000 in 
1919, an increase of 77 per cent. This large 
advance in import values was in some degree 
accounted for the increased cost of goods; 
but notwithstanding higher prices, there were, in 
numerous eeenhoee, Arar importations as re- 
gards quantities. ports of cotton goods ap- 

roximated for £4,000,000, double the 1919 value. 
Wearing apparel, rfumery, tobacco, hard 
motor vehicles, and railway plant also show 
considerable increases. The increased imports of 
high-priced nonessential articles indicated that 
the ple a considerable amount of 
surplus wealth for disbursement during the year. 
The explanation of this was to be found in a 
review of the export returns relating to domestic 
produce. The statistics showed that while over 
176,000 tons of cocoa, of a value of about £8,- 
500,000, were shipped overseas in 1919, shipments 
for 1920 approximated over 118,000 tons of a 
value totalin g nearly £10,000,000. Although, 
therefore, the colony exported nearly 58,000 tons 
less, the value was £1,500,000 greater. Kola nuts 
and lumber showed increases in value during 
the year. Owing to the influence of cocoas, the 

rts of palm kernels, palm oil, and rubber all 

fell in value. The ye as a W set ehea one of 
extraordinary commercial activity and prosperity, 
and taking an ave throughout the year sellers 
of produce received higher prices than they ever 
received before. The shipping en and 
cleared in the foreign trade in 1919 had a to 
of about 1,500,000 which was over 50 per cent in 
excess of the preceding year. There is a govern- 
ment railway 168 miles long from Seccondee to 
Coomassie with branches to Prestea and Inchaban; 
also a line from Accra to Tafo, 65 miles in length. 
Further lines were in process of construction. 
Ashanti is specially rich in forests which con- 
tain valuable w and commercial plants. In 
this region rubber and cocoa plantations have 
latterly been developed. The chief town of 


7,946,981 
10,814,175 
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GOMEZ 


Ashanti is Coomassie with about 24,000 inhabi- 
tants. The northern territories lying to the east 


LF. Upsets were plentiful on the links dur- 
ing the 1921. The clashes between the play- 
ers of the United States and Great Britain were 
ga ee lfing events of the year a 

greatly to the ever-growing populari 
the game. Mise Cecil Tenshi of Great Brean 
was the only champion of the previous hen to 
retain her laurels, triumphing in the British, 
French, and Canadian title tournaments. But 
Miss Leitch in turn met defeat in the U. 8. Na- 


tournament played at St. Andrews, Scotland. 
James Barnes of Pelham captured the U. 8. Na- 
tional open title, while Jesse Guilford of Wood- 
lawn carried off the honors in the U. S. National 
Amateur competition. Hutchison’s triumph in 
the British open came only after a play-off as he 
and Rogers Wethered made the same score in 
the regulation round. 

Abe Mitchell and George Duncan, who rank 
at the top in Great Britain as professional golfers, 
made a long tour of the United States during 
1921, and although they were unsuccessful in the 
open tournament e an exceptionally fine 
record in their many matches on foreign courses. 

Walter Hagen was the victor in the U. 8S. Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association tournament and 
also made an excellent showing in several other 
American tournaments. The Princeton University 
team for the second year in succession won the 
intercollegiate honors, J. S. Dean of Princeton 
eng ee individual prize. 

GOMEZ, Jose Mieuet. Cuban patriot and 
founder of the Cuban 2 ee died in New York 
City, June 13. After the defeat of his party in 
Cuba in 1920 he had come to the United States for 
@ visit. He was born in Cuba, July 6, 1858, and 
educated at a Jesuit college and at the University 
of Havana where he uated in 1875. At that 
time the Ten Years War with Spain was going oa 
and he took part in it during its closing months. 
He was henceforth prominent in all the ‘oun 
movements on the island and fought 
out the War of Independence, in the course of 
which through his activity and bravery he rose to 
the rank of brigadier-general after the battle of 

Seieewehis ade nye genes He oan 
was afterw: e€ major-general. e fought 
ar yoga Parr the administration of General 

eyler. ter the war he was a representative to 
the last revolutio assembly. Under the 
American intervention he was appointed governor 
of Las Villas in 1898 and was elected ra a 
office in 1901. He ran for the presidency in 1905 
but failed. He was an enemy to the American 
control and in the revolution of 1906 was arrested 
but later released by the American government. 
In 1908 he was elected to the Shea by the 
Liberal-Historical y and held ofhce from 
1909 to 1913. ong the accomplishments 
of his administration may be mentioned the re- 


GORDON 


organisation of the army, the increase of the navy 
the extension of the public school system, and 
Important improvements of the ports, roads, 
bri etc., including railway construction. 
In 1920 he was again a candidate for president but 
was defeated b Br. Zayas. See CusBa. 

GORDON, Sera CHase. Physician, died at 
pocusad, Maine, sta Cina was — at rye 
burg, Maine, August 17, ; graduated in medi- 
cine at Bowdoin in 1855 and practiced at Portland, 
Maine, after 1865. He had meanwhile served as 
assistan mn and surgeon in the Union army 
in the Civil War. He was n of the Maine 
General Hospital 1874-94 and a frequent con- 
tributor to medical journals especially on gyneco- 
logical subjects. 

GORIZIA. The Italian name of Girs. See 
G6rz AND GRADISCA. 

GORROSTIETA, L. E. See NEcro.oey. 

GORZ AND GRADISCA. A crownland of 
Austria before the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire at the close of 1918. For 
statistics see preceding YEar Boor. By the 
treaty with Austria it was acquired by af and 
the area cca to the latest available Bs Soe 
was 1138 square miles, and the population, 260,749. 

GOTHIC LANGUAGE. See Puro.ocy, Mop- 


ERN. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. A non-sectarian insti- M 


tution for higher education for women at Balti- 
more, Md.; founded in 1885. The enrollment for 
the regular fall session of 1921 was 879. There 
were 75 members of the faculty. The productive 
funds amounted to $1,237,008. ere were 
35,000 volumes in the library. 

The eg purchased a campus of 421 acres 
at Towson, Md., just six miles north of its present 
site, and was engaged in a campaign for $6,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 was to be used to remove 
the College to its new site and $1,000,000 was to 
in added to er permanent ieiee oa cea ie 

e purpose. of increasing the es 0 € 
faculty. Toward the $1,000,000 for endowment 
the eral Education Board of New York 
pledged $400,000. President, William Westley 
Guth, Ph.D., LL.D 


GOULD, AsHLEY MoutcRave. Judge, died at 
Washington, D. C., May 20. He was born at 
Lower Horton, Nova Scotia, Oct. 8, 1859, gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1881 and was admitted 
to the bar of Maryland in 1884. In 1898 he was 
@ member of the Maryland house of delegates 
and from 1901 to 1902 United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia. After 1901 he was 
a professor in the law department of Georgetown 
University where he taken his legal oe 
After Dec. 8, 1902, he was associate-justice of th 
supreme court of the District of Columbia. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. See Raltt- 
WAYB. 


ight years; pastor of th 
pi issi to 1896; and was consecrated bishop 
of Sacramento, June 16, 1896. His attitude was 
tolerant and friendly to all Christian churches 
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Frye- of the Royal Academy in 1881. 


GRAPHITE 


and faiths. Mrs. Leland Stanford bestowed on 
him the Stanford mansion at Sacramento which 
was afterwards turned into a home for friendless 


GRAHAM, Peter. Scottish painter, died 
October 19. He was born at Edinburgh in 1836, 
but removed to London where he became a member 
His subjects 
are landscapes and and he is best known 
tioned: “Highland Spate” (1868); “Our N Kea 

oned: “ Hi te”’ > “Our Northern 
”- “Where Deep 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 
GRAMMAR. See Puarwo.toay, Mopsrn. 
GRANDIDIER, ALFRED. ch_ scientist, 
Vice-dean of the Academy of Sciences, died in 
Paris, toward the end of September. He was 
born in 1836 and early applied himeelf to the 
study of the natural sciences. In 1865 he was in 
charge of the mission to M car which he 
explored during a period of five years and a full 
description of which he published on his return 
to France in an elaborate work, under the title 
of Physical, Natural and Political History of 
adagascar, in forty volumes. He also traveled 
widely in both oink eb and published various 
accounts of his travels and reports on the meteo- 
rology, geography, and geology of the countries 
trav: ; 
GRANGE, EB. A. A. See Necro.oey. 
GRAPHITE. The general dislocation of the 
world’s industry and commerce caused by the 
war showed its effect on the production of graphite. 
Graphite enters in various ways into many basic 
industries, and the graphite industry would ac- 
cordingly show a reaction to the conditions that 
promote or depress those industries. The history 
of the graphite industry in 1920 was therefore 
largely a reflex of the history of general business 
conditions, especially the conditions in the metal- 
lurgic industries. e statistics available indicated 
that the world’s production of natural graphite 
in 1920 was even less than in 1919, according to 
the United States Geological Survey. The coun- 
tries that produce chiefly crystalline or flake 
graphite fared. generally better than those that 
roduce chiefly amorphous graphite. Canada, 
avaria, Ceylon, and the crystalline-graphite 
districts of the United States showed increases 
in production. Madagascar, still suffering from 
the overproduction of 1917, was the exception. 
the other hand, the output of amorphous 
graphite in Mexico, Austria, Csecho-Slovakia, 
and Italy showed marked decreases. Chosen 
however, which produces both varieties, increased 
its output of amorphous graphite because of an 
increased demand from Japan, and the United 
States also made a larger output of that variety. 
The world’s production of natural graphite in the 
years 1919 and 1920, with figures for 1913 for 
comparison, is shown in the accompanying table: 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GRAPHITE, 
1913, 1919, AND 1920, IN METRIC TONS 


1918 1919 1920 
United States: ! 
Amorphous... ..........5.6- 2,035 3,065 4,258 
Crystalline... ...........06. 2,297 3,668 4,369 
1 Shipments and sales. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


1918 1919 1920 

BUBOM 8 oi. oe sae o65-50:000 4 dees 1,961 1,199 2,020 

Mane Seti cewek Rae oe wes j 4,995 3,319 

Austria and Styria............ 17,282 %17,000 210,000 

Bohemia and Moravia......... 32,175 31,234 315,000 

aaa lelirwea eh eee wens 12,057 30,451 2%48,000 

es ener ee en 11,145 7,626 4,190 

OU Fs eee waeeoeeie eee pyres gs ons ‘ an 
Choeen (K D ecaa'ew aes. eK : : 

Seales Ne ewatacers ewes 7,997 4,983 44,500 

All other countries............ 1,987 12,049 34,000 


186,498 135,000 


1 Shipments and sales. 

* Exports. gf: 

3 Estimates based on trade statistics or on data received 
from the ind - 

4 Preliminary 


GREAT BRITAIN. Unrrep Kinapom oF 
Great BriraIn AND IRELAND. A constitutional 
monarchy, comprising the British Isles. Capital, 
London. The term Great Britain tho ap- 

licable literally only to England, Scotland, and 

ales, is often used as above to include Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands. The 
status of Ireland was still indeterminate at the 
close of the year, and the adoption of the plans 
then pending indicated a change in this usage. 
(See teeuine The United | om with all 
its possessions and dependencies, t is to say, 
the dominions, colonies, protectorates, and other 
territories subject to the ultimate control of 
Parliament constitutes the British Empire. 

AREA AND PopunaTIon. The area of eo 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man, an 
the Channel Islands is 121,633 square miles. The 
population at the census, April 2, 1911, was 
45,516,259 of whom 22,162,390 were males and 
23'353,869, females. The following table taken: 
from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the 
distribution by divisions: 
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births over deaths, continued down to 1914 at 
approximately the same rate, but after the latter 
date the continuity was broken. During the 
years, sretlige a iia ae ee rate was 
greater t ever before, being from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent below normal. After the 
war ceased in 1918 increases were recorded, 
but fall far short of ing up for the deficiencies 
of war time. The deaths including the deaths of 
soldiers showed no such decline down to the 
close of the year of 1918. After 1918, however, 
there was a marked reduction which with the 
increase of births above mentioned, gave a natural 
increase in 1920 greater than ever before recorded. 

Another feature of the census was the increasing 
preponcerent of females over males, the 
or England being males, 16,984,987 and females 
18,694,443; for Wales, males 1,098,133 and 
females 1,108,579. In Scotland the excess of 
females was over 180,000. The total exceas of 
females in the United Kingdom was placed at 
about 1,906,000. 

As to the cities, London remained the largest 
city of the world with a population of 7,476,176. 
The second city of the British Isles was Birming- 
ham, with 199,438; Pare pool continued to stand 
third and Manchester fourth. Sheffield had 
490,724; Leeds, 458,320; and Bristol, 377,061. 

the population of Manchester, however, is 
combined with that of the adjoining town of 
Salford, it would stand next to London, with a 
ga aaa of 946,701. 
e population of India was placed at 319,075,- 
132, an increase of nearly four millions over the 
census of 1911; Australia, 5,426,008, an increase 
of a little less than one million; New Zealand, 
1,218,270, not counting the Maoris, an increase 
of 200,000; South Africa, inclusive of natives, 
1,531,635, an increase of 150,000. 
For the first time since 1821, the census did not 


Total 


Divisions Males Females population on 

; April 2, 1911 
including Monmouthshire) .............ececseeecseces 50,874 16,421,208 17,623,992 34,045,290 
Ww — : = STA RE Tm rere heen econ nin EL LEN, 7,466 1,024,310 1,800,892 2,025,202 
Seatlatid cc fees Sek eae hares Ge we a ae a RSS Le aldea nae 30,405 2,308,839 2,452,065 4,760,904 
BR samme eee EY ee ieca te ei og Dentatne a ofa a bel tia et 32,586 2,192,048 2,198,171 4.390.219 

ee ee ee te250 30870 

Army and Navy abroad... 10... 2. ee ccc ccc erect ener een rene neces 145,729  ...... 145,729 
ata hex sade cia eee tucwa ae ed pie eae laste soaetes 121,683 22,162,390 23,353,869 45,516,259 

According to preliminary statistics of popula- include the population of Ireland, but assuming 


tion made public in Au , the population of 
England, Wales and Seotland figured as of June 
19, was 42,767,530. This total was the largest 
ever recorded in the country, and exceeded the 
number returned in the previous census of 1911 
by 1,814,750. But this increase was numerically 
only about one-half of the increase du the 


receding decade and proportionately far lower 
than in any other decade recorded. e following 
tables show the changes in the population b 


births, deaths, etc., by decades, table A, page 293, 


showing these variations in comparison with those 


of preceding intercensal periods: 

n Table B, page 293, the variations are shown 
for individual years from 1911-20, in order that 
the important B heel in the amount and direction 
of the several movements which have taken place 
since 1911 may be more precisely located. 

The nat increase, that is, the excess of 


that the rate of decrease remained the same aince 
1847, the population would be 4,200,000, a 
decrease of 190,000 since 1911. The estimated 
population of the United Kingdom would thus 
come out at 47,000,000. 

Epucation. in 1919 the number of elementary 
schools in England and Wales was 21,473, and 
the number of pupils enrolled, Jan. 31, 1919, was 
5,917,854. The average attendance in 1918— 
19 was 5,108,000. In tland the elementary 
schools in 1919 numbered 3359 with 725,066 in 
attendance. In Ireland in 1918 the elementary 
schools numbered 80,002 with 488,031 in at- 
tendance. The universities suffered a great 
falling off during the war but rapidly recovered 
it afterwards. The following table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 estimates the 
number of members in the teaching staffs and 
the number of students in the universities of 
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TABLE A P 
Births Deaths balance of 

Intercensal period Intercensal registered in registered tn Excess of _ outward over 

increase of England and England and births over inward passenger 

population Wales Wales deaths movement 
IS71=188 1 6 oo ei 5.065 PAS eis hee OO8S 3,262,173 8,604,710 5,178,230 3,426,480 164,307 
WBBI-1891. ce eee cee ee ce ees 3,028,086 8,893,920 5,264,445 3,629,475 601,389 
1891-1901 owes esree ren weereeneerneneeetenes 3,525,318 9,157,181 ry r) 25 3,593,656 68,338 
WDOI-191L. cece eee .. 3,542,649 9,200,633 5,245,765 4,044,868 502,219 
TOI H10 21 ao oes eect ed cee ek aeeies 1,814,750 8,275,400 5,266,900 3,008,500 * 1,193,750 


* Including the deaths of non-civilians of England and Wales which occurred outside the United Kingdom. 


TABLE B 
Deaths in Balance of civilian 
England and Wales Deaths of non- passenger 
Births in Excess civilians belonging between the U. K. 
Calendar year England and of births to England and and other countries 
Wales over deaths WwW which aa returned by the 
eee Non- inEngland occurred at the Board of Trade 
Civilian civilian and Wales various theatres of t+ = Inward 
war — = Outward 
m Tt t 
Yearly { 1901-05.................. 938,654 34,313 — 404 341 —_ — 107,309 
Average } 1906-10............+e.0:- 988 515,442 = 405,546 a — 163,053 
1OV 1 2 os eee ce ticced sbeues 881,138 527,810 _— 353 328 — — 241,151 
101 23a bes ve oe alee ees 872,737 486,939 _ 385,798 — — 241,734 
O18 ois cae o e whee os ened ees 881,890 504,975 _ 376,915 _— -— 203,611 
WON oer os sa tee Mia une 879,096 514,886 1,856 362,354 + 108,688 
LOIS eile ae a oeeceglind 814,614 553,476 8,777 252,361 + 386,147 
DONG oko x ee Si oe a BR 85,520 497,145 11,072 : — 
BOL Ge oo nether suk ore 668,346 486,965 11,957 169,424 560,000 — 13,208 
LOIS es iets nen wees 662,661 587,828 24,033 50,800 — 14,850 
VOI O igs cisc ee eaves oe ee 692,438 495,478 8,725 188,235 — 152,642 
1920....... Die Cee nse eurss 957,782 464,680 1,450 491,652 — 166,686 


* The total of the deaths shown in these two columns is taken from figures supplied by the War Departments and includes 


li 

the ‘‘ Missing, Presumed Dead.’ The number assignable to the population of land and Wales is not known, and({the 

alccsnon isi i on the numbers recruited in the several portions of the United gdom which give about 86 per cent. to 
and an es 


Non-civilian deaths are included in this column for the years 1901-1913. 


Great Britain and Ireland in 1920-21 as fol- Propucrion. The following table from the 


lows: Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the number 
and size of the holdings in 1920: 


Universities of profes- students 
Basland—= sc Size of holdings, Englandand Scotland Great Britain 
BEA Shemnakedanunaedsees 100 « 4,200 3 1920 Wales 
sar ia oe SRS co ge cei 10 43607  1— Sacres........... 80,787 1771 98,208 
Lendon Pp AAG an a eae Aner Re ee eee Sa eG 1 250 2 7000 3 5§— 50 Ocree........--, 194,059 32,682 226,741 
Me eee soy «80-800 acres... sss. 129,703 23,224 152,027 
Birmi othe mae teva as IRE 1/880 Over 300 acres....... 13,492 2,525 16,017 
a ee een "830 8 Totalscee ces 417,991 75,902 498,893 
Sheffield... 111 2L2IDIDIIDIITE 169 3'100 8 
Bristol... ............ 0. lel e le, 2108 1,000 ® 
Total for England.............. 2,989 30,260 The tables at top of page 294 from the States- 
Scotla man’s Year Book of 1921 a ge the cultivated area 
Guacee Ra RR eS OG Ee ane ‘ oa by crops and the produce and live stock in 1913, 
Aberdeen.....................22 117 1.600 1919, and 1920. 
Edinburgh...._.............. 0. 242 « 4.300 ¢ 
pee Jor Scotland.............. 653 11,230 LIVE STOCK 
Dublin (Trin. Col.).............. 80 1,400 1920 
Dublin (National)............... 200 1800 forces) ae” 
i ak ob OS eo eaoteee 73 ‘ 1,300 6 Number Number Number 
Total for Ireland............5.. 353 4,500  Horses*................ 1,874,264 1,014,933 1,884,902 
Wales. fee eck ae 220 ¢ 25004 Cattle... 2220! 11,936,600 12,491,427 11,770,274 
eee Sheep................. 27,629,206 25,119,220 23,407,072 
Totals of above.............. 4,215 48,490 Pigs..-..........2.02. 3,305,771 2,925,003 3,113,314 


1Comprising about 200 professors, readers, and lecturers *Hcceda: tor : : 
“ : " te : , agriculture, mares kept for breeding, and 
ane ee sb tan Reage Ta one: and ‘‘appointed teachers.”’ acheoken horses. 
8 inverse students. ae addition os are acteme ie 
dents who comprise survi undergradua ° C) 5 
University who have not taken a degree nor been registered MineRAL Propucrion. The third table on 


as internal students, The number is not ascertainable, page 294 gives the quantities and values of 
5 sucliles evening siudonia minerals produced in the United Kingdom in 


© Estimated. 1918 and 1919. 
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CULTIVATED AREA BY CROPS 


1918 1919 1920 
Cultivated area Acres Acres Acres 
aon CTOON 6 ei io 8h is ASSO Se Sehr bee eee ee eraaees ern Se ag ro 9,379,614 
reen crops @eoeeceoeeooer ee neeese eee e eee eseneenseenwmeereseeoeesneeeereoeenenvneseneees r} e ?' 336 
¥ lax ops... eevee eneeecevreewaetrereeeereeeeneeeeeceeceeeseeeeeraereeereeeeneseeeeeneees anere ert ‘ 21 pee 
Slicall fruits ceo oc oases oo tc cee ce ee ek Coe eee 84,837 87,439 
pare fallow. Bear ca res Nien Se eee lie eerie ee ane ea ; Meet 657,885 573,962 
Mature ZTASHEH.. cece tc en eect e eee eeseees 643, 
Permanent pasture... .. cc cccc ccc ccc ccc cc cee cc ces eceectecerescsceces 27,309,188 } 81,452,000 31,774,000 
Total @eeoneeeteeeenesr eae eveeaneaseesneeeeeeeoeeeasevneneeservrevenesreeeesne 46,740,904 46,326,000 46,073,000 
PRODUCE 
: Barley 
United Kingdom Wheat or bere Oats Beans Peas Potatoes and a odes Mangold Hay 
1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
quarters quarters quarters quarters tons tons rh tons 
11) baa ae er Aer en eee eren R 7,087 —° 8,204 20,660 054 7,605 25,313 15,305 
MONG fie ins oo eat a hoe se oes 8,665 7,213 25,495 888! 442: 6,312 22,792 10,708 
ee ee ey ee ee eee 7,104 8,211 22,609 084! 444! £6,374 25,992 14,700 
1 Excluding Ireland. 
QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF MINERALS 
Ménerals 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
Alt GOS -ico5 6 5 Shei ei rb wea ne ees aoe he OE 5,231 4,848 £588 £545 
ADUMONY OF. oo 565.9 6:65:05 4 6's bine sis web 6b sale Wiebe S a Cae we re 4 weceses 
Areenical pyrites 2.220222. 2DEIIDEIIIEIIIIIN 477 75 4,380 667 
BION oo sie pose os bale oat busiea ace bed aeie tintan Gowns 2,349 2,527 210,101 100,223 
Barium (compounds). ............ccccccccccccccscccuccece ,360 60,087 218,592 198,550 
POMS 53 oo 5 rade tee eed code GUase ce caw e ee Sule Seeds 9,589 9,221 2,736 2811 
Bog ore... ......ccceces ee ee eer ee re re ee 603 3,045 151 761 
CORI ied cs ar ese core ee ae eee ee gute ce Sees 2,304,248 2,629,406 164,741 241,863 
Chert, GIGS C0 oo 6 oi sch ees ahs Gis sist eee wie aie Uwe en 'eca ve aimieleSiatate 8 54,518 50,082 3 15,348 
CBOE WNON 6 oink ee ie Ra ee had ae cas eee 1 1 150 
Clay and ahale. ais seek oes sd Sn Eile Ss Oh ee wes 6,003,787 7,765,965 1,696,127 22 
COG ae Cisheten cide Choma le cae alee wise tase ease bees ee aerea does 227,748,654 220,779,517 240,760 314,113,160 
CODD Or O10 5 65) 5:6 Ga ae sae ot me Saaiene Sb eures Kee cne aes 1,01 5,585 1,120 
Copper precipitate... 0.0... ccc ccc ce ccc cece eee eee ee eeees 20 11,584 9,858 
BIUGISOAE 2 ots Sad eco oie CER eae ee hae eee 53,498 86,860 41,310 253 
am ee WA ca hi islwiel nda oe eS ea ERS 2,022,567 2,048,427 201,627 336,421 
Shih tg etd Rage sare Wi had BEarark. Gaia. e ts Oke ek Bead oe Rowe 178,734 220,003 108,516 1 
Leesan bce aeea te Shah Neste ad hd nated ae te iach “a dee eeeeae desta tes 8,961,524 4,387,708 1,139,952 1,720,932 
Iron ore, pcos trae of micaceous iron ore.............-e0e000- 14,613,032 2,254,195 7,106, 7,428, 
TPON. PYTICOG 6 ons k 6K cc eaewn sik bo ea uibclSadeecw ew asew eee 22,19 7,836 : 7 
NMOS OL og 55 tik vB eds ke hb ae A Oe Oe eek Ec httroala 14,784 13,868 273,462 256,377 
WAMTNCB 52 oi 55 oo a rodent Mie eS aidOG wba BA ORE E SUE OSE $0: Seria ee 100, (eb ecaers 
Limestone other than chalk................ 02. cece ceceecees 10,156,603 0,537,495 1,992,705 2,431,627 
BNSZANCK OTE... 0 cect ce eens eee eeceeee 17,4 12,078 33,313 29,111 
Ochre, umber, ete... 2... cece cece cece esececs 9, 10,547 17,926 17,483 
ONE CNG ooo esc pik cha SR Cs EP ONCE S 3,080,867 2,763,875 1,528,584 1,867,050 
Olle can ele iN of eet ch a rath da 0 atte dia tenable aes haar 1,976,014 1,908,080 1,647,997 2,079,011 
Ges Gee is Sh cte is hewn ate Cie oie GS SR Ee a eee 1,553,151 1,699,853 614,612 971, 
BR CO osc arate eae eats de aneates seas wee ikatenre he hd ana ee 110,197 164,098 429, 844,304 
Soa MOO a cs i ik es Ss ee Rw UES 9 688 1,011 
Sulphate of strontia... 0.1... ee ccc cece cece e ees 1,014 1,872 ’ 4,210 
Tin ore (dressed)... 0.2... ccc ccc cece cece cence eresecscecs 6,378 5,156 1,115,926 
OGG oad oe ee ae a Bw eel eRe CLE RESET ARS 302 166 49,215 19,255 
DANG ONO oreo icc pees ied ta ee hee bd AL RAE OL 9,025 6,933 : 62,203 
Ota sek eet eee oe web wen balweeeedatisiaas 273,985,078 275,384,528 257,079,792 335,673,503 


1 Exclusive of the prraneuee of phosphate of lime Body tons in 1918) and of natural gas (85,000 cubic feet in 1918 and 


90,000 cubic feet in 1919), the value of which is not sta 


_ In 1919 the total number of persons employed 


in the mines under the Regulation Acts was omen nee 
1, 1,212, 974 of whom 958,133 were males working france..............00.000c eee 11,691,000 
underground” ‘and 9647 females above GPrOUNG.: Wtelye chive sccgckcss sec aseasre ,905, 
The mines in operation numbered 3438. The Poiana BS data See Sw) Bie! we Suai lene econ el areca ey 
amount of coal available for home sea gt Denmark... L221 2yoa0'000 
exclusive of that used in operating th mines teen yk ate cua leneannces 985,000 
was placed at 162,000,000 tons. The following ited ed eae na ae Re Ao aoe 
table from the Stateman’s Year Book of 1921 ahows ee cae nn ee 511.000 
the exports of coal in 1920 to foreign countries. Malta & Goso............000000% 421,000 
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Countries Weight Value 
tons £ 

BOO ae ae ie oe Sar eee 382,000 1,931,000 
Portugal ies 65546 i weet 301,000 1,287,000 
cide level dea. SAuterk ark Re trai See ,000 1,351,000 
Portuguese W. Africa............ 281,000 ,395,000 
UA ie ese ce oe ideas 274,000 1,139,000 

Hotei os hb tha eee das ,000 ,000 
VOGEL e oo dk hee oe ee eS 158,000 727,000 
Uruguay... 0... cccccceeccceees 117,000 000 
RUSSO 6 ie es 6h ooo eee cheeses 3,000 410,000 


The blast furnaces in operation in 1919 numbered 
280, the ore smelted amounted to 19,044,272 tons, 
and the pig iron Bsa si to 7,417,401 tons. 

TEXTILES. e following table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the pro- 
duction of the respective branches of the textile 
industry in three-year periods from 1911 to 1919, 
and for the year 1920: 
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was worse in respect to the funds available to the 
unemployed workers. The means of insurance 
against unemployment were becoming exhausted 
and on September 1, there were about 300,000 
workmen who had no other assistance than the 
government allowance. The system of govern- 
ment allowances was ed as a temporary 
expedient merely ahd it was feared that if it were 
extended it would tend to prolong the crisis be- 
sides laying heavy c es on the country. Be- 
fore the adjournment of Parliament, Lloyd George 
had created a ial committee of cabinet 
ministers under Sir Alfred Mond, Minister of 
Hygiene, to propose measures for the aid of the 
unemployed in the course of the coming winter. 
The government down to October seemed not to 
have any definite plan in view. The prime minister 
had held conferences with representatives of all 


Annual average: Weight consumed in millions Value of products exported (in 
Periods of three years of ibe. thousands of £'s) 
Cotton Wool Flax Total Cotton Woolen Linen Total 
LO HOS coc swe aes ahe eke eee 2,074 791 237 3,102 123,167 34,194 9,403 166,767 
O14 1916) ei. esas cause estes saeek oaus 1 816 225 2,895 102,548 36,545 8,900 148,002 
NOL T= 1010 ie eet cecal eet eairn ceed 1,623 835 121 2,579 189,000 800 14,100 271,900 
TODO eos iGo iaeawa ew au eias eae ls 865 67 2,492 401,700 135,000 23,900 560, 


FisHEerigs. In 1920 the fish taken in Great 


Britain and Ireland according to provisional 
figures amounted to 1,072,749 tons valued at 
£28,162,924. The total net tonnage of craft 
a in ing, Jan. 1, 1919, was 335,510, 
and the total number of craft, 33,796. 
_ Economic Conpirions. Reports of basic 
industries at the close of the year manifested a 
very low ebb of production, the lowest, in fact, 
for many years. e production of pig iron duri 
1921 amounted to 2,500,000 tons; coal, 168,000, 
tons; and steel ingots, 3,500,000 tons. i 
1920 production of these items was: Pig iron 
8,007,900 tons; steel ingots, 9,056,800 tons; an 
, 229,295,000 tons. Indications during the 
latter part of the year, however, showed that 
nd was rapidly assuming absolute control 
over her former coal markets. One of the beneficial 
effects of the coal-strike settlement was to be 
found in the increased per capita production. 
The week ended December 17 marked the largest 
weekly production and export of coal had duri 
the entire year. The foreign demand for Britis 
coals was on the up e, while ocean freight 
rates were on the downward penciont: e 
ocean freight for coal to South erica in De- 
cember was at 133. 6d. per ton, which was lower 
than the prewar level. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. The serious conditions of 
unemployment which had marked the closing 
months of 1920 continued throughout 1921. It 
was reported that on Jan. 23, 1921, the number 
of unemployed had reached 1,060,000, including 
many ee men. a Lb cee aire a 
proposal in February that the building industry 
Sue take va arte das men Ae: the relief - 
unemployment, but the proposal was indignantly 
rejected by the organized labor of the building 


industry. On July 1, the number of the unem- f 


ployed was placed at 2,170,000. After that there 
was a decrease and on September 1 the number 
was estimated at 1,527 During the same 
period the partially employed fell from 1,000,000 
to 400,000. But while an improvement appeared 
so far as numbers were concerned, the situation 


During of undertaking 


the groups of workmen and was reminded by 
them of the recommendations made at the Con- 
gress of Cardiff, which included, among other 
requirements, that the government should en- 
courage a return to normal production by order- 
ing provisions and articles that could be exported 
on credit, by putting into execution large public 
works both national and local, and by bestowing 
on the workmen who in spite of these measures 
still should remain unemployed, a sufficient means 
of livelihood. There was difficulty in the way 
ublic works in that the mass of 
unemployed lacked the technical skill required, 
and the cost of transporting the workers to the 
esti where ps cial needed would be extremely 

eavy. The Labor party refused any active co- 
operation with the government. According to 
many writers all such measures were merely 
transitory and the only real cure was a resump- 
tion of work in the Soumya large. In his 
address at Inverness, Lloyd himself had 
made this point, saying that it was better to create 
work than to pay indemnities and that business 
could only be reéstablished when the fluctuations 
of exchange came to an end. There was need of 
concentrated efforts, rigorous economy, and 
close codperation on the part of the nations to 
stabilize exchange. A number of writers argued 
from this that it was necessary to relax the de- 
mands on Germany because the fall of the mark 
prevented the return to normal business con- 
ditions. An aspect of the situation that alarmed 
many observers was the attempt of the Com- 
munists to take advantage of it in order to stir up 
agitation of a revolutionary character. In some 
quarters demonstrations of the unemployed were 
organized by Communists. Persons terrified by 
the conditions in Russia saw in this the penalty 
or a too easy-going policy on the part of the 
British government toward the Soviets. 

Various incidents were reported in the press 
showing the seriousness of unemployment through- 
out the country. For example, on one occasion an 
advertisement in the newspapers for employees 
in a lumber yard, where only 50 workmen were 
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required brought responses from 5000 and led to 
riots. The riotists wrecked the company’s office 
and were with difficulty driven out. On August 31 
thirty labor members of the Boro Council o 
London decided that they would endure imprison- 
ment rather than obey an order roqummng, them 
to raise rates for London services under the County 
Council and there were several other instances of 
like c . There were riots in London and 
other cities in September and on September 22 the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress issued a statement to the effect that the 
government must provide work and the charge 
must not be made a local burden. The problem 
was discussed in Parliament and in the Ministry 
in the hope of finding a solution, but without 
success. According to figures published in the 
first eight months of the year, the number 

declined on September 16 to 1,469,700 and at this 
time the decline appeared to be rapidly continuing. 
The difficulty with the providing sums from the 
localities was that these localities were breaking 
down under the strain. This method did not dis- 
tribute the burden in the mght proportion. For 
example, in one London district on the east side 
where the population numbered 167,000 the 
recipients of relief numbered 18,000. In the 
autumn it was said that unless business revived 
it would be necessary to maintain at the public 
charge about 1,000,000 idle men and this would 
amount to £100,000 000 annually. response 
to the need of providing public works the Admir- 
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“was 55 per cent in value of the total t 
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Commerce. Preliminary net figures for British 
foreign trade during the year 1921 show an un- 
favorable trade balance of approximately £50,000,- 
000, as compared with a favorable trade balance of 
£165,000,000 for the year 1920. Visible trade 
figures for the year 1921 show an unfavorable 
balance of approximately £176,000,000 as com- 
pared with an unfavorable balance of £379,000,000 
in the same items during 1920. This shows that 


British invisible exports during 1921 amounted to 
about one-half those of 1920. e Board of Trade, 
in a prepared statement as 


y 

British trade in‘invisible items during 1920, p 
their total amount at £500,000,000. It appears 
this half billion, derived during 1920 from shipping 
earnings, dividends, and interests on foreign invest- 
ments, insurance, and commercial services, and 
other items included in the invisible trade of Great 
Britain, shrank to approximately £220,000,000 
during 1921, leaving the above-mentioned net 
unfavorable balance. The invisible exports of 
Great Britain during 1913 may be approximated at 
one-third of a billion. 

A marked decline was shown in every branch of 
British foreign trade during the month of Decem- 
ber as compared with November. The total 
foreign trade of Great Britain during the wre ae 
e for 

ear 1920. The following table shows the status of 

ritish foreign trade during the month of Decem- 

and the entire year as compared with the 
periods mentioned: 


COMPARISON OF BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Date Imports Exports saan eh Total 
December £ £ £ 
De care h ere he heues aa ete eh tae ieee oan 85,312,000 59,375,000 9,204,000 153,891,000 
TODO oleh oes ln ht uc aid ccs aad hele eit Rim igalic loa 142,785,000 96,631,000 12,699,000 252,115,000 
T0109 eo ol cae tary eee ee Caee us 169,603, 90,858, 26,160,000 286,621, 
WOES oki a ade ae eee WA eee a ee Sa 71,115,000 43,328,000 9,728,000 124,171,000 
povecaDer: BOD ios oe sao os See Oi aes 89,259,000 62,895,000 9,823,000 161,977,000 
months: 
M21 se Bh ets hs oa ae ele Rea eS casetanee sy 1,086,878,000 703,197,000 107,052,000 1,897 ,127,000 
TODO 5 26 Oud boos ee wha ewe oka CREP SOESS ee 1,936,742,000 1,335,569,000 222,406,000 $,494.717,000 
1010 5 8 oe eee Swe ok Se eRe ee Rees 1,626,156,000 798,638,000 164,746,000 2,589,540,000 
191 Seco bk oe Fie oe ie ke a REE RR AR 768,735,000 525,254,000 109,567,000 1,403,556,000 


alty announced October 8 that it would sell old 
warships at low prices which could be broken u 
by firms that would undertake to in the wor 
as soon as the sale was et hes arious sug- 
gestions were made for relief, including plans for 
rationing the country. In London twenty-nine 
councilors were arrested for violating the regu- 
lations of local taxation but they were released 
in September. A large parade of the unemployed 
reported to include some 20,000 men p 
through the streets of London in September 
bearing among other devices ‘Bread or Revolu- 
tion.”” On November 4 there were about 1,722,- 
800 on the registers of the employment agencies 
who were c as wholly unemployed, an in- 
crease of 100,000 from the previous week. Figures 
for the entire year were not available, but accord- 
ing to the reports of the Ministry of Labor 
down to the end of November 6,973,000 suffered 
reductions amounting to about £5,563,000 a week, 
the trades most affected being mining, engineering, 
sa peers textiles, iron and steel, transport, 
and the building trades. In December the un- 
employment returns indicated a decrease. There 
were at that time about 2,100,000 names on the 
unemployment romans as compared with 2,427,- 
500 six months before. 


European customers took 37 per cent of British 
exports in 1913. Contrary to a rather common 
impression, the period since the armistice has not 
shown a proportionate loss of continental markets 
to Great Britain but actually registers an increase 
to 44 per cent for the period from Jan. 1, 1919, to 
Sept. 30, 1921. As the London Economist goes on 
to show, during the last portion of this in 
from July to October, 1921, six of the princi 
Euro markets improved their _poumon over 
the first months of the year. Only Italy and 
Spain showed a decline. Summary tables for 
British export trade are here reproduced from the 
Economist: 

BY 


PERCENTAGE OF BRITISH TRADE TAKEN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1913, 1920, AND 1921 
Countries Kors 1920 a 


Europe: et. P. ct. . 
FYAMO6 «66 ce i ioe ee i eee eee 6.4 11.3 6.4 
Belgium «<5 iis ew ev sarea ved eae 3.3 4.4 3.5 
PIOUAOG 6b oie ho hes hae ene OSs 3.2 4.0 4.4 
Germany.............ceeeeeeees 9.5 3.3 5.0 
TtAlV o .ianeasiee hectare xiose sé 2.4 3.0 2.3 
DORMAlE 66.5605 keke Sass 1.0 2.2 1.3 
S BU oil nes bs PEA aS 1.4 2.9 1.3 
Otherne. ae cadet aeeweiea oan 10.4 9.3 9.6 

OCA) :.b% ica eth e eee aeaeee 37 .6 40.4 33.8 


* Figures for January 1 to September 30. 
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cites ; in a 344 per cent issue irredeemable before 1961. 
British Bupire: 6p. «Peed. The budget statement showed that for the past 
eiare India. Sid lavear a bee Bi Wiles We we te o re apa year there was a revenue of £1,425 000 000 and a 
Australis cuih'Aifea ll $8 3:8 28. Tealised surplus of £230,000,000. For the current 
Canes 58355 eo a bu eaien sa neve 4.3 3.1 2.7 year the estimate of revenue had shrunk to 
| ag 0) Re ne eee ee ar £1 216,000,000 while the estimated surplus of 
OGHOES 2 esi. co ue we dese seve eseees 7.4 8.2 10.0 £177,000 000 was subject to so many contin- 
Totalsic oe ocentaeanereeeeeeies 34.4 33.8 38.8 gencies that it seemed doubtful whether it would 
ey ee suffice to meet internal and external debt maturing 
United States. ........0.0.0.000. 9.3 8.4 8.0 during the year. The government, in the budget, 
Argentine.................ce eee 3.7 2.8 3.7 renewed its pledge to do away with the excess- 
co eee eer ee ee re ee as a e profit tax. e principal taxes, which remained 
(-) a err oe seis cis unchanged were: Income tax, 6d. in the pound; 
Totals iierf net toncticeetradese 24.6 22.3 22.5 supertax, from Is. 6d. to 6d. in the pound, accord- 


* Figures for January 1 to September 30. 


Frvance. The British budget for 1921-22 was 
introduced in the House of Commons, April 25. 
No new taxes were proposed, nor were there any 
changes in existing rates of duty apart from reduc- 
Gon in the taxes on sparkling wines and imported 
cigars. The only novel and unexpected feature of 


the budget was the provision for a conversion loan 
designed to deal with debt maturing during the 


next four years. Holders of this debt (amounting 
to about £600,000,000 in 5 per cent bonds) were 
offered in exchange a yield of nearly 534 per cent 


ing to size of income; corporation tax, ls. in the 
pound on profits of limited liability companies 
after first £500; motor bicycles, £1 10s. if not over 
200 pounds weight; £3 over 200 pounds; £4 with 
side car; beer and spirits, duty on beer, over £5 
per barrel; on spirits, 75s. 4d. per proof gallon; 
postage minimum rates: Letters, 2d.; news- 
papers, ld.; post cards, 1d.; telegrams, minimum 
(12 words), ls. 

The following table shows how the expenditure 
was to be provided in 1921-22, compared with the 
oe in 1920-21, as estimated in Apmni, 


Expenditure Betimate, Estimate, ease (— 
1920-81 1981-22 tn 1921-228 

National debt services: £ £ £ 
Interest, etc., inside the fixed debt charge... ...........-cccccceceee 24,500,000 24,500,000 =... ce eeeee 
Interest, etc., outaide the fixed debt charge... ............0c ec cuees 320,500,000 320,500,000 —_izac wwe ee eee 
Total national debt services... 2.0.0... ee cc ccc cece eee cece 345,000,000 345,000,000 sida janes 
improvement fund... ......... cc cece cece cece ec eeececeeecas 6,650,000 8,400,000 + 1,750,000 
Payments to local taxation acoounts, etc.......... 0c cece cee eee eees 10,818,000 11,115,000 + 297 ,000 
Settlement 5 2.6.55 hs ina Oho eA eae ES Cea ehh wes Wes 12,000,000 5,000,000 — 7,000,000 
Other consolidated fund services... 0.0.0... ccc cece cee eee nee 1,730,000 1,757,000 + 27,000 
Total consolidated fund services. ...........- ccc cece cece eee cecee 376,198,000 371,272,000 — 4,926,000 
Army (including ordnance factories). .......... 000. cece cece cecceees 125,000,000 106,665,000 — 18,335,009 
NOVY ocd eo do ea ces Se bi Se ee ie ek Bw ee She peat eee 84 372,000 82,479,000 — 1,893,000 
BAF AOVCGs 2 26s ie seis 8 oS EEG ES REA Oe WS ie Se whe 8S a Sees 21,057,000 18,411,000 — 2,646,000 
BL WOE V ICON 5 5k ee Se iS Ih HN ERs OREO SEES BSS 497,318,000 ,035, — 118,283,000 
Customs and excise, and inland revenue departments.................. 468,000 14,701,000 + 4,233,000 
Post office ServiceS.. 0... ccc ccc cet ete eee e ete e ee eeeseeens 49,689,000 67,165,000 + 17,476,000 
ion for supplementary estimates............. 0. cee cee eee 000,000 —sixwyias wc eee — 20,000,000 
Total supply services... 2... 6. cece cee eeeees 807,904,000 668,456,000 — 139,448,000 
Grand total, expenditures... 0.0.0.0... 0. ccc ccc cece terete eee eeee 1,184,102,000 1,039,728,000 — 144,374,000 
Estimated expenditure chargeable against capital..................... 10,366,000 10,472,500 + 106,500 


- To defray these outlays the government estimated that it would have the following sums: 


Estimate for 
Revenue Receipts in 1981-22 on Increase (+-) or 
1920-81 basis of erist- decrease (—) 
tng taxation tn 1921-22 
£ £ £ 

Custo miles 36 F555. 20 a Cs te Sek Cea eae eee ee be Re ae a ee eae 134,003,000 126,800,000 — 7,203,000 
ESCA iii oss ora Sig eae Oe Ab Se BEE SUD ies EONS 199,782,000 196,200,000 — 3,582,000 
DL OUR) 6 ios 66 4 eo eReader warnwtewe hawaii ect aaealed Marsh are 333,785,000 323,000,000 — 10,785,000 
Motor vehicle duties... 1.0.0... ccc ccc cect ccna e rece eeeeee 7,073,000 ,000, - 1,927 ,000 
Eatate, etc., AUuties. cco ic i osic sec e bos neve dake dees keebe ws ee eewn cues 47,729,000 48,000,000 271,000 
DUONG... 26 6 cS ls Ne ea Ga ei ee ae sea ee we ks a aaa 26,591,000 21,000,000 — 5,591,000 
Land tax and house duty... 0.0... ccc cece cee cect cent cece ees 2,550,000 2,500, — 50,000 
Income tax (including super tax and mineral rights duty).............. ,166,000 410,500,000 + 16,334,000 
Exceas-profits duty, ete... 0.0.6... eee eee eee ee eeee 219,181,000 120,000,000 — 99,181,000 

Corporation profita tax. .....0. 00. ccc c ccc cece cence eceecceees 650,000 30,000,000 + 350, 
Total receipts from taxes... 0.0... ccc ccc cee ct cen eee eeeees 1,031,725,000 964,000,000 — 67,725,000 
POGCAL BOEVICO = 605 Sed ae £85 Meee ee hee ha he ees es 36,100,000 43,000,000 + 6,900,000 
Telegraph service. ... 2.0.0... cc cece c cece nee cceeeeens 5,200,000 5,000,000 — 200,000 
Telephone service... 0.0.00... ccc ccc cee tee cece ee eee tec eceaees »200,000 12,000,000 + 3,800,000 
EO hc seca Tate Stk Sere een des na dle 1b aaah oon a we 49,500,000 60,000,000 + 10,500,000 
CROWD LENOG ick rice hers oh ccs fare EY Sse RG PERAK Ge Ob Oe Aa ES e 660, 650,000 — 10,000 
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Revenue 


Receipts from sundry loans, etc.: 


Total receipts from nontax revenue...............20006 


Grand total revenue...........0cc ccc cece cece eee eaees 


Raitways. At the beginning of 1920 the rail- 
— mileage was 23,725. 
he yearly statistics of the Ministry of Trans- 
it for the year 1920 show gross receipts for 
reat Britain of $1,240,000,000 (without the gov- 
ernment compensation) as against an expenditure 
of $1,224,000,000, which gives an operating ratio of 
98.8 per cent. The government compensation 
amounted to $213,000,000. Important increases 
were made in rates and fares during 1920, the 
increases affecting all de eats of traffic. 
Freight rates were increas es Rei 50 per ceat 
on Jan. 15, 1920, and again on Sept. 1, 1920, bring- 
ing the average up to about 112 per cent over pre- 
war rates. er fares were increased on 
August 6, 1920, by 16?/, per cent, making an 
increase of 75 per cent over prewar rates. Like- 
wise season ticket rates were advanced to 50 per 
cent pened table level and for workmen’s fares a 
mileage scale was adopted on Sept. 1, 1920, with a 
maximum increase of 200 per cent, or 50 cents a 
week, whichever was less. These advances were 
made during a period of high prices and wages 
gradually prevalent, but the coal strike of 1920 
and the great trade depression of 1921 put a 
different face on the matter. 

The total engine mileage of all railways in Great 
Britain in 1920 was 575,576,239 miles, or an in- 
crease of 8.03 per cent over that of the year 1919. 
Train mileage was 378,070,430, as against 348,- 
911,830 in the year 1919. The average receipts 
per train-mile from passenger train traffic, how- 
ever, fell from $2.55 to $2.40, but from freight train 
traffic they rose from $2.48 to $4.20. 

The number of first-class passengers carried 
during the year 1920 was 37,675,085, or 15.62 per 
cent less than the previous year, but the average 
receipt per first-class passenger rose from 97 cents 
to $1.09. There were 1,096,585,156 third-class 
passengers carried, or an increase of 1.21 per cent 
over the year 1919, and the receipt per passenger 
was 30 cents as against 27.4 centa for the year 1919. 
In second-class passengers there was an increase 
of 6.90 per cent over the previous year. For all 
ordinary passenger journeys the average receipt 
increased from 30.22 cents to 32.74 cents. 

As regards freight the total tonnage carried was 
323,971,117, or an increase of 4.21 per cent as 
compared with 1919. In coal, coke and patent 
fuel there was an increase of .65 per cent, and in 
other minerals an increase of 20.81 per cent. The 
total receipts per ton for all railways were $1.89 
as against $1.05 in 1919. 

e year 1921 in many r ts may be said 
to have marked a beams pant in regard to British 
railways, and also in other ways was one of un- 
usual importance. In the first place there was of 


oprneeeorereoese ewer sere er essere eae sme ese neeevee 
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Estimate for 
Receipts in 1981-22 on Increase (+-) of 
1980-21 basis of exist- — 
ing tazation tn 1981-22 
£ £ £ 
eee ree 991,000 — 13,000,000 — 18,771,000 
Pee a i oy 29,780,000 aed 
Sosy Garantie 25,389,000 21,500,000 — 8,889,000 
Serie mtaatt tad .040,000 158,500,000 — 129,440,000 
saenareane 894,260,000 252,650,000 — 141,610,000 
sa een eaes 1 425,985,000 1,216,650,000 —— 209,335,000 
hana gtr plate 6,087,000 10,472,500 + 4,385,500 


course the complete change or entire abandonment 
of war methods of control, and the beginning of 
efforts to assimilate to the new conditions which s 
somewhat radical Railway Act introduced in 
Parliament oa May 12, and becoming a law during 
the year after three months of debate, established. 
Furthermore there was a serious coal strike duri 
the year, a marked decline in traffic due to gen 
business conditions, and finally a situation compli- 
cated by labor and other considerations. us 
with the retura to private ownership and operation 
the British railways were called upon to face a 
se1ious general financial condition, while at the 
same time future developments, it was ized, 
must be along lines quite out of keeping with the 
regular progress and evolution of the half century 
or more ia which the British railway systems 
had been made effective, by a process of steady 
and orderly development. In 1921 there was not 
oaly the slump in traffic referred to but an increase 
in expenses and particularly in wages which were 
about 200 per cent higher thaa those in force be- 
fore the war. The new railway bill sought to keep 
up the wages and reduced working hours in the 
face of rates that were admittedly too high, and 
the chief effort was by a process of consolidation 
which it was hoped would secure economy of 
management. In this work, and to comply with 
the provisions of the plan it was believed that 
many transformations would be necessary. 

The new act was in large measure the res 1lt of 
the effects of the ministry of transport under Sir 
Eric Geddes. The leading and most revolutionary 
feature was the policy of grouping on a regional 


i. 

Under the new law which for this grouping does 
not include the underground or subway systems 
in and about London the British railways are 
divided into four main groups on a regional and 
non-competitive basis, the aim of the consolidation 
being the ‘‘reo ization and more efficient 
economical working of the railway system of 
pel Britain.” The four different groups are as 

ollows: 

1. Southern group—London and Southwestern; 
London, Brighton and South Coast; South East- 
ern; London, Chatham and Dover. 

2. Western group—Great Western. 

3. The Northwestern and Midland group—Lon- 
don & Northwestern; Midland; Lancashire & 
Yorkshire; North Staffordshire; Furness; Cale- 
donian; Glasgow & South Western; and Highland. 

4. The Northeastern Group—N’ orth tern, 
Great Central; Great Eastern; Great Northern; 
Hull & Barnsley; North British; and Great North 
of Scotland railways. ; 

The act secures to the government an active 
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measure of control in that it dhl Railway and 
Canal Commission or the of Transport 

authority to require any railway company to 
afford reasonable malgay services, facilities, and 
conveniences which were proved to be necessary, 
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{2 The alteration of the classification of merchandise or 
f any article, or the classification of any article not at the 
tame — » OF any question as to the class in which any 


b) The variation or cancellation of through rates. 
c) The institution of new, and the scolnuanes, modifica- 


unless the railway company could prove that Heth Tee aero of aay tof fi Payable by by a 

any such undertakings would affect prejudicially ¢) The amount to Bo ence 

the interest of the stockholders. oe in co er Radon, To for ase0 not muodation and 

The Minister of Transport was to have the performed at that sidi 

authority to require any or all railways to oon The nableness or otherwise of made 

form ually to general aeandaetiaatio whi railway company for any services or accommodation for 

way at, aid equipment, and to adopt Alias 4 The eecsneth [charge is Peakeroles Gf conditi: 
erwise of any Ons as 

fat thaied tive use of rolling stock, shops, and spate eric epectally ele -to_-demeage/ in transit 

other f ities: unless the railway companies le to The articles an thangs o cerensncer Stay be oaweseal aa 

affected could prove to the satisfaction of the 

Railway and Canal Commission that the order ms pS coeee of local joint committees and their 


was such that the capital expenditure involved 
would vines ch rnin po ect the stockholder’s in- 

Existing leases or wor agreements 
might be continued with the approval of the 
Minister, and all future agreements of this nature 
must receive this sanction. 

Regulation of rates was provided for in the 
act, and theee were to be fixed on such a basis as 
to yield the aggregate net revenue for 1913, lis 
& sum equal to 5 per cent on capital expenditures 
made by the railway during government control, 
plus a reasonable allowance for capital expendi- 
tures on revenue-producing improvements (not 
to be less than £100,000 for any individual im- 
provement) which at the beginning of 1913 had 
not become fully remunerative. 

A Railway Rates Tribunal, consisting of three 
permanent members was established in which 
was vested authority over railway rates. Three 
permanent members, who are to hold office not 
more than seven years, are appointed by the 
King on the joint recommendation of the Lord 
Chancellor, the gar of the Board of grate, 
and the Minister of Transport. Diversity 
interests represented is secured by the fact that 
the chairman must be a railroad man, one of the 
members a lawyer and the other a business man. 

Anticipating that at times a larger rates tribunal 
might be required, AAS camer: one made up of 
twelve shippers appointed by the president of the 
Board of e and another, consisting of twelve 
members representing the railways and appointed 
by the Minister of rt after consultation 
with the Railway Companies’ Association, were 
provided. The Minister is given authority 
to select two, one from each panel to serve tem- 
porarily on the Rates Tribunal. 

The Rates Tribunal was given power to pre- 
scribe in relation to the carriage of passengers 
and merchandise by railway— 


2) The rates applicable to the carriage of merchandise 
the conditions er which those rates shall apply; 
(») The conditions under which exceptional rates may 


ate) charges to be made as station and service terminals 
the accommodation and services to be included in those 


da The fares for the conveyance of passengers and their 
oe. and the articles and things that may be conveyed as 


(e) sia ee tions under which fares leas than the standard 
"The conditions (thee than those relating to cengecus 
) upon which merchandise shall be carried by y 


Furthermore the Rates Tribunal was given 
authority to determine any question peougnt i 
before it in regard to the following: 


functions and the centres at which they are to be established. 


One feature of the British Railways Act was 
that the Central Wages Board, which was to have 
jurisdiction over wage utes, would have 
sixteen members, eight of whom were to repre- 
sent the railways, four the National Union of 
Railwaymen, two the Associated Society of 
Locomotive ‘Engineers and Firemen and two the 
Railway Clerks’ Association. The National 
hile Board, which has final jurisdiction, was 

to include six representatives of the rail- 
way companies, two representatives of the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen, two representatives 
of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, two representatives of the Railway 
Clerks’ Association and four representatives of the 
users of railways, with an independent chairman 
nominated by the Minister of Labor. 

Army. During 1920 the ay was oP hee 
transformed to a_ peace basis. 
system provides for a regular at * seonteniel 
army, the troops in the former serving both at 
home and overseas and the latter only at home 
in peace time. The forces are under an army 
council composed of a Secretary of State for War 
who acts as president, and the heads of the seven 
departments of the War Office. The total number 

of regular troops, March 1, 1921, was about 
341,000 of whom 201,000 were British, about 
84,200, Indian and colonial troops; and. ea 
men temporaril carried in the service, after 
war. The distribution of the troops at that Gina 
was as follows: Home garrison, 140,500; Meso 
tamia, 77,000; Palestine, 18,000; i in occupation 
of the Rhine and certain areas under plebisci 
15,000; at Constantinople, 9300; the territori 
ay numbered about 100,000. 

avy. The following table from the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1921 summarizes the classes of the 
fleet down to the beginning of 1921: 


Completed by end of 
ere 1919 1920 1981 
ee eat oe nahi Ee ge decode ah os 43 43 39 
yeti ee battleships.......... a 8 — 
Bini 89 90 80 
OTB 8 o's escent Sere exe bx about. 340 190 

First c torpedo boata....... about. 96 1 ? 
Submarines..............20000. about. 147 98 


For later details see article NavaL PRoGREss. 
Inistry. At the 


way: M 28 lows of 1921 the 
ss ae was de trader as follows: 
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President of the Council, A. J. Balfour; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 8. Horne; Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Viscount Fits Alan of 
Derwent; Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood; Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead; 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
Edward Shortt; Secre of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Earl Curzon of Kedleston; Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Winston 8. Churchill; 


Secre of State for War, Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans; tary of State for India, E. 8. Montagu; 
First Lord of the Admiralty of Fareham; 


Lord 
Secretary for Scotland, Robert Munro; President 
of the Board of Trade, Stanley Baldwin; Minister 
of Health, Sir Alfred Mond; Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen; 
President of the Board of Education, Herbert 
A. L. Fisher; Minister of Labor, T. J. Macnamara; 
Minister of Transport, Sir Eric Campbell Geddes; 
Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart; Minister 
without Portfolio, Christopher Addison; Secretary 
of State for Air, F. E. Guest; Minister of Pensions 
J. I. Macpherson; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Viscount Peel; Director of Overseas 
Trade P. Lloyd-Greame, First 
orks, Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres; icitor-General, Sir E. M. Pollock; 
Postmaster-General, F. G. Kellaway; Paymaster- 
General, Sir J. Tudor-Walers; Lord Advocate, 
T. B. Morrison; Solicitar-General for Scotland, 
C. D. aeurey Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir 
James H. M. Campbell; Attorney-General for 
d, Denis 8. Henry; Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, D. M. Wilson; Vice-President Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, H. T. Barrie. 


History 


The chief feature of internal affairs was the 
movement for the mrerpenaence of Ireland, an 
account of which will found in the article 
InELaND. The principal events in foreign rela- 
tions are in the article on WaR OF THE 
Nations, and for the difficulties in Eaypr and 
Inpi4, see those articles. A summary of other 
events follows below. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES. Among the chief 
changes early in the year in the administrative 

rsonnel the following may be mentioned: 

. L. Spencer Churchill became sore of 
= for ve boon in ts a yeeount ilner 
who resigned in ruary; Sir Laming Worthing- 
ton-Evans became secre of state for war a 
succession to Mr. Churchill; Lord Lee became 
chief lord of the admiral ye Dees 2 Vale 
Long who resigned in February; Sir Arthur 
Griffth-Boscawen became minister of agriculture 
and fisheries in succession to Lord Lee; Lord 
Edmund Talbot became Viceroy of Ireland under 
the Home Rule act in_ succession to Viscount 
French, being the first Catholic to be appointed 
to that office; Sir Robert S. Horne became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in succession to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain who on March 21 had been elected 
the Unionist leader in place of Andrew Bonar 
Law who had resigned March 17; Christopher 
Addison became minister without portfolio; F. E. 
Guest e secre for air; Stanley Baldwin 
became president of the board of trade; Sir Alfred 
Mond became minister of health in succession 
to Christopher Addison; F. G. Kellaway became 
postmaster-general; the Earl of Crawford and 
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Balcarres became chief commissioner of works; 
Justin A. T. Lawrence became Lord Chief Justice 
in succession to Lord Reading who was appointed 
Viceroy of India. 

The most important of these changes was the 
sudden resignation of Mr. Bonar Law on account 
of illness, March 17. This followed a series of 
defeats in the March elections in which the can- 
didates of the Labor party won in four contests. 
In one contest, however, the government candi- 
date. defeated the Labor representative, Mr. 
Ramsey MacDonald. Another government defeat 
was that of Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen, who, 
after appointment as Minister of as, Gays was 
defea for reélection, though he afterwards 
was elected from another constituency. The sub- 
stitution of Sir Alfred Mond for Dr. Addison as 
Minister of Health gave rise to much discussion. 
Dr. Addison, during his administration, had ex- 
posed himself to criticism by his housing pro- 
posals and the new incumbent presented a pro- 
gramme of strict economy. The of minister 
without portfolio was offered to Dr. Addison, but 
he forsook the government and joined the opposi- 
tion after violently attacking the programme of 
his successor. 

OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. The parliamentary 
session opened, February 15. The points em- 
phasized in the King’s speech were: Necessity of 
reducing expenditures; regret at the criminal 
violence - 4 Ireland i recommendation Ra i 
passage of the unemployment insurance , the 
railway reo ization bill, the bill to safeguard 
essential industries, and the bills for the com- 
pletion of land purchase in Ireland and the 

tion of the liquor traffic. One of the first 
subjects at the opening session was unemploy- 
ment, in re to which the Labor members 
blamed the ee for not making adequate 
provision. e government retorted with criticism 
of the unions, especially blaming the bricklayers’ 
union for its refusal to admit ex-service men. 
the vote that followed, the government had 262 
against 84 for the Labor element, and it showed 
an equal strong majority when other features 
of its policy were brought into question, including 
its attitude toward n reparations and the 
trial of war criminals, and toward Ireland. It 
appeared that the government was not prepared 
to recommend the features of the Milner report 
which it promised to lay before Parliament. 
There was promise of a regrouping of partiee 
owing to dissatisfaction of some members of the 
government party with the policy of the Coalition. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. The severe crisis 
in unemployment has been described in another 
paragraph. Early in the session a new amend- 
ment to the Unemployment Insurance Legisla- 
tion was introduced. is proposed a temporary 
renewal of the allowance of twenty shillings a 
week to unemployed ex-service men and the 
placing of them under the benefits of the insur- 
ance act, whose provisions were modified and ex- 
tended. The extra benefits were to be payable 
immediately upon the passage of the bill, but the 
extra contributions were not to be levied until 
the opening of the new insurance year, July 4. 
The bill passed through the House of Commons 
February 23-24, and was accepted by the House o 
Lords, no serious opposition developing in either 
house; and it received the royal assent March 3. 
In the summer the demand for government aid 
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of the unemployed became urgent owing to the 
fact that the benefits under the new insurance act 
were running out in many cases. Persons in need 
of the benefit, and unable to wait until the expira- 
tion of the period when it became due, again 
brought pressure for immediate relief upon the 
local authorities. Some of the Boards of Guardians 
responded, but a new issue was raised by the 
refusal of the Labor majority in the Borough Coun- 
ceil of Poplar to impose the county rate on the 
ground that taxpayers could not pay it. The case 
came into the courts, which decided against the 
Poplar councilors, some of whom were subse- 
quently sent to jail for contempt of court in re- 
fusing to obey the order. The government on 
September 8 informed the Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country that relief should not 
ex the earnings of the lowest paid workers 
in the locality. veral other London districts 
followed the example of the Poplar Borough Coun- 
cil. On October 12 the Poplar councilors were 
released by order of the court. The difficulties 
occasioned by these events led to the passage of a 
measure known as the Local Authorities Act, 
which empowered the Minister of Health to ap- 
point a receiver whenever a metropolitan borough 
should fail to meet the demand, and it also em- 
powered the local authorities to issue short- 
term loans. In the case of a serious burden on 
the taxpayers, provisions were made for suspend- 
ing the sinking fund payments, modifying pro- 
visions for repayment of loans, etc. For Scotland 
& special act was authorizing, for a limited 
period, the granting of poor relief to persons out 
of employment. Another measure for the relief 
of unemployment was the Forestry Act, permit- 
ting grants for afforestation under relaxed con- 
ditions, if unemployment needs were especially 


t. 

"RaeRal, or Corn Propucrion Act. The leg- 
islation passed, at the close of the 1920 session, 
creating an elaborate administration for the con- 
trol of agriculture, granting subsidies, 
wage arrangements, etc., was repealed by a& meas- 
ure introduced for second reading, J 4. In 

ite of the opposition of the farming and laboring 
leas it was carried at the third reading in the 
House of Commons by a vote of 203 to 52 and 
was passed by the House of Lords, August 12 
with certain amendments; it received the royal 
assent, August 19. 

Licensina Act. In the closing days of the 
session a licensing measure was passed chan 
the restriction im on the sale of liquors under 
the Defense of the Realm Act. It itted li- 
censing magistrates to fix closing hours up to 
11 P. A: limited the total number of hours for 
sale in bars to nine; and required bars to close for 
— hours during the afternoon. It was carried 

u 17. 

Rk Leais.aTion. Other measures passed 
by Parliament included: An act preventing the 
use of captive birds in all shooting under artificial 
conditions; an amendment preventing the cours- 
ing of captive animals in inclosed spaces from 
which they could not escape; the trade facilities 
bill to aid public enterprises in finding capital; 
various measures pertaining to police pensions, 
public health officers, supreme court offi 
etc. The autumn session of Parliament las 
from October 18 to November 10. On October 
19 the Prime Minister outlined the government 
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programme in respect to unemployment. The 
chief points were as follows: Aiding public enter- 
prises to find new capital for works that might 
Poing 625,000,000; the cranting ‘of 10,000,000 
g £25,000,000; the granting 0 
for trade relief work through the Boarde of Guard- 
ians, or in the field of forestry and land drainage; 
an additional sum to be granted for the purpose 
of aiding ex-service men to emigrate; the exten- 
sion of the guaranty under the Board of Trade 
export credit plan from 85 per cent to 100 per cent; 
the imposition of a levy for six months under the 
national insurance plan to provide additional 
benefits of five shillings for a wife and one shilling 
for each child up to a total of nine shillings. The 
last named proposal involved the introduction of 
the Unemployed Workers Dependence bill which 
was neseed in spite of the criticism of the Labor 
element, and went into effect November 10. 
Coa. Strike. The decision of the government 
to discontinue control of the coal industry at the 
end of March led to a strike of coal miners. 
Attempts on the part of coal miners and coal 
operators to come to an agreement failed, March 
24, the miners insisting on a standard rate through- 
out the country which was refused by the owners. 
The chief grievance of the miners against the 
government was its refusal of the demand that 
the government should aid the industry and 
provide f necessary to keep the unprofitable 
mines at work at the current wage rate. On 
March 30 the Miners’ Federation ordered its 
members to go on strike on the following day, 
including even the men at the pumps whose 
sudden withdrawal would involve the floodin 
of the mines. The government issued a ro 
roclamation, declaring a state of emergency. 
e strike went into effect, March 31, and on 
April 8 the railway men and the transport 
workers declared for a sympathetic strike to begin 
April 12. Meanwhile the Board of Trade had 
ordered the rationing of coal. On April 11 a 
conference between the parties to the dispute and 
the prime minister ended in failure, and the 
sympathetic strike was definitely fixed for April 
14. On that day, however, an official of the 
miners implied a readiness on their part to discuss 
the wage question with the mine-owners and the 
government, provided that their other demands 
should be taken up later. Negotiations followed 
which resulted in averting the sympathetic 
strike. The miners, however, did not to 
& compromise pro by their officials on April 14 
although it was favored by the railway men and 
transport workers, and they insisted on a general 
strike. This had the effect of splitting up the 
celebrated Triple Alliance, and the orders for a 
sympathetic strike were withdrawn. The coal- 
miners’ strike continued for twelve weeks, bein 
complicated in the meanwhile by the refusal o 
the railway and transport men to handle imported 
coal. On June 28 the miners accepted the gov- 
ernment’s offer of a public grant of £10,000,000. 
The agreement further included a wage rate at 
twenty per cent above prewar wages, and a 
provision for the sharing of labor in the profits 
of the mines; the agreement to run until Sep- 
tember, 1922, subject to termination a three 
months’ notice. 
_ IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. On June 20 the first 
imperial conference since the war was held in 
London, the delegates present being as follows: 
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For the United Kingdom, Lloyd Geo Austen 
Chamberlain A alter Winston charcal 
Canada, Arthur Meighen, Prime Ainister; 


stralia, W 
. Massey, Prim 
General Smuts, Prime M 
Minist 


Zealand, W. F 
Africa, 
ao Agriculture, 


of dominions in foreign affairs was on 
i "Minister Meighen of Canada 

6 governments of the domin- 

ions should be consulted on all questions of foreign 
policy affecting the empire as a whole; that no 


treaties or ces should be made with- 
out consul the dominions, and that such 
treaties sh be subject 


to the Be igsahbee of 
the dominions’ parliaments; that questions 
between the United States and Canada should 
be settled in accordance with the advice of the 
dominion government; that the dominions should 
be kept constantly mformed in to all 
questions of foreign policy affecting the British 
vernment. The Angio-Japanese alliance was 
discumsed on June 28 and June 30. The question 
of renewal having been raised it was urged by 
Mr. Balfour that the alliance should be brought 
into harmony with the requirements of the League 
of Nations. But the main point in the i 
was the demand of the dominion Prime Ministers 
that they should take part in determining the 
foreign policies of the empire. On July 5 a 
committee was appointed which should consult 
with the home governments in respect to imperial 
improvements, including defense, transport, com- 
munications, etc. On August 4 it was decided 
gt the iar os noult bere a : 
in shaping the fo policies of the empire, an 
it was ciamestad that the codperation of the 
United States should be secured. 
RECONSTRUCTION. The government continued 
to withdraw from its control of industries. The 
turning over of the coal industries to private 
ent went into effect on April 1, and the 
return of the railways to their owners was pro- 
vided for on August 15. In the act di to 
that end provision was made for the settlement 
of liabilities arising from the period of war con- 
trol, and the adjustment of relations between 
the railway companies and the workingmen, 
and the railway companies and the public. The 
act rested on the principle that the interest of the 
trav 
old basis of competition, and that government 
tions were necessary to the efficient work- 
ing of the railway systems. The interests of the 
pu 


lic were protected by the establishment of a Co 


tribunal to fix rates. In t to labor disputes 
it provided that they should be referred to and 
eettled Dy @ sents Wate pone Sie epee es 
national wagee board. The term “ 
though applied to this arrangement was mislead- 
ing since the new system provided for a more 
far-reaching and detailed government regulation 
than had ever before been known in the history 
of the British railroads. 

New Tarurr Measure. On August 19 the 
new tariff law for the defense of essential in- 
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dustries was voted after a vigorous debate. This 
measure provided for a tax of 33'/, per cent 
ad valorem on the goods nag peli from any 
country whose currency is depreciated to a 
level. The 
government showed a desire to put the measure 
through and tried to cut off debate on details. 
Before the voting of the law a memorandum 
had been addressed to the prime minister, signed 
by leading industrials, ially representatives 
iron and steel industries, pointing out the bad 
condition of essential industries in t Britain. 
The memorandum dwelt particularly on the 
competition of Germany, ium, and France, 
making a ial point of lan competition. 
The law, however, did not make any express 
mention of the countries against which the new 
tax should be levied. In France, it was believed 
that French industries would not be affected. 
The principle of the law was that the initiative 
must come from the industries themselves, that 
is to say a complaint must be made by them 
before any action would be taken. This com- 
plaint must be submitted to the examination of a 
committee before which representatives of the 
industries must offer proof that the imports from 
the country indicated would tend to cause un- 
employment in their own industries. No com- 
gree from manufacturers of foodstuffs would 
admitted. The committee char with the 
examination of complaints was to compoeed 
of three persons whose interest would not be 
affected by the decision. After a favorable report 
from the committee of examination, the 
of Trade might specifically order the application 
of the 33!/, per cent duty to the imports in ques- 
tion. This ordinance would not go into effect un- 
til after twenty-one days during which the House 
of Commons was to have it in its power to raise 


ppjcsuone to it. ; 
NCHMENT. As noted above, a strict policy 
of economic retrenchment was one of the main 
features of the pro e recommended in the 
speech from the throne. There was much di 
content with the government’s slowness in adopt- 
ing effective measures. The government, however, 
recognized the necessity of severe retrenchment 
by appointing a committee of business men to 
investigate the public expenditures and to make 
suggestions for economy. The chairmanship of 
the committee was bestowed upon Sir Eric Geddes. 
The recommendations of the committee had not 
been made public at the close of the year A 
improvement was indicated by the decision for a 
naval holiday. reached at the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Washington (see WAR OF THE NATIONS). 
e government had previously decided, in ac- 
cordance with the advice from the Admiralty, 
to begin work on four new super-Hoods and the 
contracts had been po when the Disarmament 
nference met at Washington. The orders were 
canceled and the building of the ships suspended. 
Recruiting for the Navy also was suspended. 
robe a TO a Marea ab The rece’ 
opposition collapsed at the sae wget ing oO 
year, but a new revolt showed itself in the coun- 
try and in Parliament also, under the leadership 
of Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Eamond Harmsworth, 
representatives of the “ Anti-Waste ”’ coup. The 
programme of this group had won at the by- 
election in Dover, January 12, when its represen- 


tative, Sir Thomas Polson, was elected. The Anti- 
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Waste candidates won in two elections also, in 
June. Moreover, there was opposition to the gov- 
ernment from the two extremes in the Coalition, 
, the Unionists on the one hand and the 
Li on the other. On April 18 Lord Derby 
welcomed Lloyd George as a recruit to the Con- 
servatives, but on June 20 Lord Salisbury made an 
attack upon the ministry and urged the Unionists 
to recover their liberty of action. The Union- 
ists’ discontent was subsequently shown by the 
withdrawal successively of three Unionist repre- 


y, in th was reached by 
Diehard’”’ movement led by the 
‘Duke of Northumberland and Colonel John Gret- 
ton. Its main point of attack was the govern- 
ment policy of conciliation toward Sinn Fein. A 
resolution was moved by Colonel Gretton, Oc- 
tober 31, criticising this policy. It was regarded 
by the government as a resolution of censure and 
ita terms being extreme, the Independent Liberals 
and the Labor members joined against it. On the 
vote it was sup by only 43 members and 
the government a majority of 439, which was 
the lar of the session. The Unionist element 
planned another attack on the ministerial pro- 
gramme at the National Conference of Unionists 
at Liverpool, November 17, but through the efforts 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans an open assault on the gov- 
ernment was prevented. On the other hand, the 
attempts. of the Coalition to win over the Inde- 
pendent Liberals were unsuccessful. Viscount 
Grey attacked the Coalition Ministry in a speech 
at Berwick, October 7. The planks of the liberal 
programine were laid down at meetings of the 
ational Liberal Federation at Newcastle in 
November by Mr. Asquith. They included the 
d for a complete revision of the terms of the 
Treaty; the cancellation of the debts owed to 
Great Britain by her European allies; the removal 
of tariffs and a new programme of land and social 
reforms. At the conference of the Labor party on 
June 22 it was decided by a vote of 4,515,000 to 
224,000 to reject the request of the Communist 
party of Great Britain for affiliation. 

THE REPARATION QUESTION. The attitude of 
Great Britain toward the subject of German re 
aration and the various conferences during the 
year are discussed in detail in the article War or 
THE Nations, but may be briefly summarized 
here for convenience. On January 9 the Allied 
Council at Paris fixed the German obligation at 
£11,300,000,000, payable in annuities during 
forty-two years, together with a charge of 12 per 
cent on the value of Germany’s exports durin 
that period. The Reparation Commission fix 
the proportions of the respective Allies. Ger- 
many refused this demand and offered a total of 
£2,500,000,000 of which they maintained that 
£1,000,000,000 had already been paid in materials. 
Then came the ultimatum of March 3 in which 
Germany was informed that they must accept 
the Paris proposals within four days. Certain 
modifications of these proposals, however, were 
offered to the German delegates, March 7 , but the 
latter rejected them and left London on the fol- 
lowing day. This was at once followed by the oc- 
cupation by the allied troops in the German cities 
of Ruhrort, Duisburg, and Diisseldorf. The bill 
was now drafted in Parliament providing for the 
collection through the allied custom houses of 
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50 per cent of the purchase price of goods from 
Germany. The involved the payment 
by every British purchaser of German of 
one-half of the purchase price to the British ex- 
chequer, which would receipt for it and this 
recel ¢ would bélgent to the Gasman seller by the 
purchaser instead of cash. Thus the German 
seller would have to recover, if possible, the value 
of this receipt from his own government. The 
bill was introduced, March 14, passed its third 
reading in the House, March 18, by a vote of 132 
to 15 and became a law, March 24. imilar laws 
were passed by France, Belgium, Japan, and other 
allied states. Later, however, the acceptance of 
Germany was signified and on May 11 the Prime 
Minister announced that the German govern- 
ment had agreed to carry out its obligations with- 
out reserve or conditions, as had been demanded 
by the Reparation Commission. Germany made 
her first payment at the end of August. To do 
this the government had been obliged to secure 
temporary advances through foreign banks and 
it resorted largely to the panting of paper marks. 
The latter course was followed at once by a col- 
lapee of the value of the mark (see GERMANY, Para- 
graphs on Finance). The question of Germany’s 
ability to meet the schedule of payments now be- 
came serious and was extensively di . In 
October came the agreement at Wiesbaden 
wherein the French and German ministers of 
Reconstruction, revising the earlier London agree- 
ment, admitted the priority claim of France on 
materials for the repair of her devastated regions. 
The British criticism of this was to the effect that 
it increased the difficulty of providing reparation 
for Great Britain and the other creditors of Ger- 
isan The situation was further complicated 
by the fall of the n government. The de- 
fault of Germany in to the second install- 
ment seeming ae? e, the ae 
financier, Herr Sti and the well-known in- 
dustrial organizer, Dr. Rathenau, went to London 
where they were in conference with members of 
the British government in the closing weeks of the 
year, but no solution of the difficulty had been 
reached at the year’s close. 

E WITH Russia. As noted in the last 
YeaRk Book, an agreement was made with the 
representatives of the Soviet government for 
the opening of trade between the two countries 
at the close of 1920 and this move was regarded 
with high hopes. According to reports of 1921 
the hopes were not fulfilled. Early in October 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that 
the British plans for trade with Russia had been 
defeated. e explained this as in due to 
the Russian famine and in part to the 
the Russian government had shown more inclin- 
ation to invest its gold in propaganda than in the 
purchase of goods. It was believed, however 
that the agreement in respect to trade wo 
eventually turn out well, though at present, 
according to the Chancellor, nothing could be 
gained by sending goods to Russia for they had 
nothing to give in exchange. 

War Pensions. The cost of relief of ex-ser- 
vice men was exceedingly heavy. It was esti- 
mated in September that the government was 
paying out £111,000,000 in pensions. The casual- 
ties of the war according to figures published at 
that time numbered 2,250,000; and the number 
of men, women, and children who were receiving 
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Ser and allowances each week was placed at 
335,000. 


OrHer Events. Mr. J. W. Lowther, Speaker 
of the House, who had served for fifteen years and 
had on several occasions prolonged his term at the 
special request of the government, resigned April 
25 and was raised to the peerage under the title 
of Lord Ullswater, and was succeeded by Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, former Chairman of Commit who 
was elected, April 27. The first woman of Eng- 
lish birth, and the second woman to become a 
member of Parliament was elected to the House, 
September 2. The new member was Mrs. Thomas 
Wintringham who succeeded her husband, the 
latter having died suddenly in the house, A 8. 
She stood as an Independent Liberal ahd defeated 
both her Unionist and Labor competitors. See 
SHIPPING. 

GREECE. A constitutional monarchy in the 
southeast of Europe, between the Atgean and 
Ionian seas, consisting of the lower end of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the island of Crete, the terri- 
tory acquired after the Balkan wars, and in- 
determinate regions in Asia Minor where a state 
of war prevailed in 1921. The mainland is nearly 
cut in two by the Gulfs of Patras and Lepanto 
on the west and the Gulf of A¢gina on the east. 
Besides Crete, the islands of Greece include the 
archipelago in the ASgean Sea and the islands of 
the Ionian sea. Capital, Athens. 

AREA AND PopuLaTION. As a result of the 
Balkan wars the area was increased from 25,014 
square miles to about 41,933 square miles; and 
the population from 2,643,109 on the basis of 
enumeration in 1917 to 4,821,300 as estimated 
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pane the headquarters of the Allies and the centre 
of the supporters of Venizelos during the war; 
Candia, 25,185; Canea, 24,399; Cav. 23,378. 
An estimate in 1919 pec the population of 
Athens and the Port of Pirseus at over 300,000. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Greek 
Orthodox. 


the number 
6799 with 476,695 pupils. 
PRODUCTION AND INDUsTRY. The chief interest 
is agriculture, but only about one-fifth of the land 
is cultivable. The chief cereals are: Wheat, 
barley, corn, oats, rye, mezlin; but the most im- 
poreant crop is that of currants, of which industry 
atras is the chief centre. Farm products in 1920 
were a3 follows: Wheat, 721,173,291 lbs.; corn, 
505,756,344; barley, 344,641,699; oats, 124,- 
432,916; rye, 73,164,937. The wine production 
was 49,454,367 gallons or about 10 per cent less 
in the previous year and olive oil was re- 
ported at 50,265,400 gallons. Other important 
products are: Tobacco, wine, figs, oO 
mandarines, and lemons. There is a great variety 
of minerals, including: Iron, lead, zinc, copper, 
silver, tin, nickel, m ese, aluminum, anti- 
mony, magnesite ore, cobalt, lignite, and various 
mineral earths. 
ComMERCE. The following table taken from 
the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the 
distribution of the foreign trade by principal 
countries in 1918 and 1919: 


Imports from to 
Countries 1918 1919 1918 1919 
mas Drachmas Drachmas Drachmaes 
Great. Britaiiice ccc 5548 bie be Peas Bh bee we eS e ees 84,255,201 388,725,000 82,940,340 175,438,000 
RV Dives css ee hors etd Ae a tines Mee asa tel aol Oe 61,712,763 83,820,000 34,130,170 

United: States :c coc o5.ksks SESS BS BS a OEE wee S aes rhicrss Peas Gon 90,874,155 Stes ono 

Austria-Hungary... . 0 ccc ccc cect cece e een eeesenceseceas ’ 45,000 Sia ws see ; 
Belgiimises ccs Sic 4a oh oe eee os ea ee Nees Sa nen esas 18,761 2,231,000 ........ 8,495,000 
NILMATIR ed aoe ot een de sae beni bigaieaei ene eae a are sek 356,871 3,313,000 ........ 7,393,000 
CO ec ed ob be ek ROT ee sto ts Se De ee 82,697,319 133,586,000 62,521,982 44,950,000 
e Foe scat Due Siar dum a we ae Shiba avs ae oy ate ade tadid wae vil 2 eiere elena 49,115 337,000 Sixt. a. 4,327 ,000 
Switzerland. ....... 2... cc cee eee tec eeeeee 4,169,374 15,762,000 30,082 6,444,000 
CRI ec iio need ha wie ee te Bk eS Ne nie Bae Sook Me 79,767 ,838 142,021,000 17,596,200 37,982,000 
Netherlands SOO POS eee eee eT ee Teer eee rer 41 20,347,000 Sixt as 97,178,000 
VPN MTR ob hte SS MOS OL KAA EEO REO Raa SR ea eS 24,821 2,142,000 ........ 44,452,000 
Riana 222.2 oo Ake eee Ss See Re Ie eae eae ee 107,689 4,380,000 _—s............. 13,543,000 
Rar iA 6a ak Sena ASE eR BR SERS OU wee 1,792,075 19,536,000 2,904,548 51,564,000 
CV oes ne EO ES PRR DE RE aia eden wns 261, 73,306,000 98,776 80,449,000 
All other countries... 0... ccc ween eee eens 331,748,720 165,237,000 5,768,998 14,671,000 
Totalok cael heen oe 2 ee eee kta wus seus 733,907,099 1,608,323,000 296,860,251 726,536,000 


in 1914. After the late war Greece was permitted 
by the Allies to Gecupy the western part of Thrace 
whieh had been held by Bulgaria, and the greater 
of the Turkish province of Aidin in 
Minor whose chief town is Smyrna. These con- 
cessions were included in the Treaty of Sévres 
with Turkey in 1920, but that treaty was not 
executed, and the attempt of Greece to enforce 
her claims in Asia Minor brought her into war 
with Turkey, and the result was uncertain at the 
close of the year. See phs below on 
History, and the articles, cEY and War oF 
cae Nowe: See also sae Books. 
The capital, Athens, a popt tion in 1907 of 


167,497. The eet cities of the new territories 
and those occupied in 1921 with their pulations 


Asia England held the second. 


In 1919 as appears from the above table, the 
United States held the first place amo the 
countries from which imports were received, and 
Exports from Greece 
to the United States during the first nine months 
of 1921 were valued at $17,733,747 as compared 
with $16,866,732 during the corresponding hed 
of 1920; imports to Greece from the United 
States during the first nine months of 1921 were 
$27,100,552 as compared with $30,293,757 during 
the corresponding period of 1920. 

Frvancg. The budget for the fiscal year 
1920-21 was: Revenue, 1,169,511,196 drachmas; 
expenditure, 2, 156,253,578 drachmas. The def- 
icit was due to the cost of the war in Asia Minor. 
The external debt, Jan. 1, 1921, amounted to 
3,282,986,597 drachmas. The ents of 
Feb. 10, 1918, with the Allies promised advances 
of £14,700,000 from Great Britain; 410,000,000 
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francs from France; and $48,239,267 from the 
United States. The control of the fund was in- 
trusted to an inter-allied finance commission and 
an inter-allied military commission with head- 
quarters at Athens. At the beginning of 1921 the 
amounts coehigrt A ge in by the Allies in ac- 
cordance with this programme were: £7,000,000 
by Great Britain; $15,000,000 by the United 
States; and 30,000,000 francs by France. Figures 
for November, 1921, estimated the total public 
debt at about 5,400,000,000 drachmas, or about 
770 drachmas per capita. Another estimate was 
about 7,000,000,000 drachmas, or about 1000 

per capita. The external debt was still 
in excess of 3,000,000,000 drachmas. The last 
internal loans of the government, were those of 
July, 1921, one of which was for 125,000,000 

, made from the National Bank of 
Greece; and the other for 40,000,000 francs made 
with a group of Greek banks. There was an 
increasing deficit in government expenditures 
over revenues that was continually adding to the 
public burden. 

Communications. The railway mileage open 
for traffic in 1921 was about 1507, inelutding the 
following principal lines: The Hellenic; the 
Pirssus-Athens-Peloponnesus; the Thessalian; the 
Attica; the Northwestern; and the lines centred at 

oniki. Down to the war with Turkey in 
1912-13 there was no railway communication with 
the rest of Europe. But the Monastir line be- 
tween Gida and a point on the Thessalian frontier 
was completed in 1916, providing connection with 
the European systems, and since then lines in 
western and eastern Thrace have been included. 
The railways are owned and controlled by the 
state. On Jan. 1, 1920, the Greek merchant 
marine consisted of 1048 sailing vessels of 108,217 
tons and 228 steamships of 190,686 tons. 

VERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
hands of the king who acts through a responsible 
ministry; and theilegislative power is in the Boulé 
or chamber of deputies which consists of 316 
members. The chamber elected, November, 1920 
was distributed as follows among the political 
ups: Rhallis group, 25; Gounaris, 75; indepen- 
ents, 69; Stratos group, 62; Dragoumists, 30; 
Liberals (followers of Venizelos), 110. The 
ministry appointed, April 1, 1921, was as follows: 
Premier, D. Gounaris; Foreign Affairs, J. Baltazzi; 
Justice and War and Marine (ad interim), M. 
Theotoky; the Interior, M. Stais; Communica- 
tions, P. Tsaldares; Education, Theodore Zaimis; 
Finance and Supplies, M. Protopa is; Na- 
tional Economy, Peter Mavromichalis; Public 
Assistance, M. Bartialis; Agriculture, M. Tertipes. 


HIsToRyY 


ForrIgN Rexiations. The main event of the 
year was the war in Asia Minor, which is discussed 
in the article TurxKsy. he central point io 
foreign policy was the persistence by Greece in her 
expansion in Asia Minor and in retaining such 
advantages as had been gained by the treaty of 
Saévres. As recounted in preceding YEaR Boor 
the return of Constantine to the throne gave 
great offense to France, while Great Bnitain 

iesced in it. French poe supported by 
I henceforth favored the Turks, and bot. 
ce and Italy demanded a revision of the 
treaty of Sévres. France in March entered into 
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a secret treaty with the Turkish Nationalists and 
Italy also made a secret arrangement with them. 
The Allies proposed a revision of the treaty of 
Sévres but Greece rejected this and began a new 
campaign in Asia Minor for the purpose of forcing 
the Turks to accept the origi terms of the 
treaty. In the war in Asia Minor, the Greeks 
were at first unsuccessful and the results were 
indecisive, but the results of later campaigns 
were in their favor. Meanwhile throughout the 
struggle the French and Italians were apparently 
iving aid to the Turks. Early in the year the 

ter-Allied High Commission declared Con- 
stantinople and the Straits neutral. This legally 
closed them to the Greeks, but the ruling was 
reversed, June 15. Greek diplomacy appeared to 
have for its aim during the greater part of the year 
the separation of Great Britain from France and 
aed in the hope of securing as much as possible 
of the benefits allotted to Greece in the treaty of 
Sévres. On October 30 the French miasion under 
Franklin-Bouillon negotiated a treaty at Angora 
which is described under Wak OF THE Nations, 
and at the same time Italy made an attempt to 
negotiate a similar one. e Greek government 
objected to the French treaty and the British 
foreign minister took the same position. See 
WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

Kina ConstTANTINE. The king as noted in the 
preceding YEaR Book was restored to the throne 
as the result of the November elections of 1920 
and the plebiscite which was taken afterwards. 
On January 5 the king read his message to the 
parliament. On February 2 he appointed the 
marriage of Prince George of Greece to Princess 
Elizabeth of Roumania for February 27 at Bucha- 
rest, and of Princess Helen of Greece to Prince 

1 of Roumania for March 9 at Athens. 

New Ministry. The ministry of Rhallis fell 
from power in February over the questions of 
the responsibility of the ministry to parliament 
and the representation of Greece at the London 
Conference; and a new ministry was constituted 
as follows: Prime Minister, Kalageropoulos; 
Agriculture, Balajzis; Justice, Theotokis; Finance, 
Protopapadakis; Marine, John Rhallis; Educa- 
tion, Theodore Zaimis; Interior and Communica- 
tions, Tsaldaris. is ministry was short-lived, 
however, owing to party disputes in the Chamber 
and resigned April 8 to give place to a new ministry 
under Gounaris. 

CRITICISM OF THE Ministry. At the close of the 
year the Gounaris ministry was attacked by its 
opponents. By many it was believed to be on the 

int of resignation. The following summary 
based on French reports unfriendly to the present 
Greek government represents the point of view of 
the opponents of the ministry: The policy pursued 
during the entire year had been dictated, accord- 
ing to these critics, by M. Gounaris even when he 
was not actually in power, for during both the 
ministries of llis and Kalogeropoulos it was 
believed that he was the controlling influence. 
It was pointed out that none of the aims of the 
government had been attained and none of ita 
promises fulfilled. The parties that had come into 
power after the overthrow of Venizelos had 
promised immediate demobilization; reduction in 
the cost of living; and constitutional reform. 
Instead of demobilization, a campaign against 
Turkey, involving the loss of thousands of lives, 
had been carried out. Instead of a reduction in 
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the cost of living, there had been an enormous 
increase in prices, and a corresponding fall in the 
value of the drachma. Finally constitutional 
reform was no nearer than it had been when the 
romise was made. The Greek legislative body 
been turned into a Constituent Assembly 
which was the chief cme in the state and could 
not be dissolved until its work was accomplished. 
According to the opponents of the government 
purposely dragged its work along in order to 
continue in existence, but the nature of the 
questions that came up before it would at best 
require a long session owing to the diversity of 
opinion in respect to them. The government hi 
not even kept its promise in the matter of in- 
demnifying ita partisans who had suffered under 
the Venizelist régime, for the condition of the 
treasury did not admit of the heavy expenditure 
which this would involve, the amount being 
placed at one million drachmas. The government 
admitted the claims of these partisans, however, 
and according to the accounts of its opponents, 
showed very little discrimination in doing s0. 
French writers charged it with undertaking to 
in ify persons aged in spy service on 
behalf of Germany and persons operating against 
the Allied army of Saloniki. According to the 
French, men who ought to be imprisoned or 
deported were recognized by the government as 
victims of the Venizelist ab a and were entitled 
to indemnity for their punishment by the military 
authorities of the Allies at Saloniki. The public 
had been deceived by M. Gounaris who had 
assured it that he was in the confidence of the 
Allies, and that if he paid a visit to their capitals, 
he would obtain from all that could be demanded. 
He made his diplomatic journey in the autumn 
but returned with empt ds, and Greece was 
left without friends in Europe. Toward the end 
of the year it was understood that the govern- 
ment was planning a complete reversal of its 
policy in Asia Minor. According to the news- 
papers the Gounaria Ministry, realizing that the 
reek forces had met with a complete check, 
decided to withdraw the army of Anatolia. 
OrgerR Events. On February 1 the separation 
between the Patriarchate of Constantinople and 
Synod of Athens was completed. A new govern- 
ment was formed under M. Gounaris, April 8, 
succeeding M. Kalegeropoulos. On June 17 the 
British foreign office and the French prime 
minister consulted in rd to stopping the war 
between Greece and Turkey, and on June 19 they 
sent to Greece an offer of intervention which, 
however, was rejected. On September 12 the 
Greek government informed the British author- 
ities at Constantinople of a Moslem-Bolshevist 


conspiracy to assassinate the leaders of the 
Inter-Allied commission. 
GREENE, Francis Vinton. Army officer, 


died, May 15. He was born at Providence, R. I., 
June 27, 1850, and graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1870. He entered the 
engineering 
the rank,;of captain, Feb. 20, 1883. In 1872-76, 
he was engaged in the survey of the northern 
boundary as assistant astronomer and surveyor. 
He served in the United States legation at St. 
Petersburg 1877-79 and was with the Russian 
army 1877-78. During the Russo-Turkish war he 
was present at several important battles and was 
decorated by the emperor of Russia. He was 
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afterwards engaged in engineering and public 
works in the United States. In 1898 he was made 
major-general of volunteers. He resigned in 1899 
and was appointed chairman of the committee on 
canals in New York State. From 1904 to 1915 
he was the president of the Niagara-Lockport and 
Ontario Power company. He wrote historical 
works on the Revolution and Civil War and a 
volume on the first year of the late war which was 
published in 1918. His other writings include 
accounts of his experiences in the Russian army; 
a two-volume history of the Ruasian army and its 
campaigns in Turkey; The Military Policy of the 
United States (1911); The Present Military Situa- 
tion tn the United States (1915). 

GREENE, Henry ALEXANDER. Army officer, 
died August 19. He was born at Matteawan 
N. Y., August 5, 1856, graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1879 and had risen 
to the rank of major by May 30, 1900. He served 
in Texas, Montana, Cuba, and the Philippines and 
held important commands after 1900 including 
that of the central department at Chicago, 1914, 
the army service schools at Fort venworth, 
Kansas, 1914-16, on the Mexican border 1916, 
the 91st Infantry Division and Camp is, 
Wash., 1917. In 1917 and 1918 he was engaged on 
observation duty in France and Belgium with the 
British, French, and American Expeditionary 
Forces. He was then in command of the Philip- 
pine de ange ae his retirement from active 
service, Nov. : 

GREENLAND. Next to the island continent 
of Australia, the largest island in the world. 
Area, variously estimated at from 826,000 square 
miles to 849,429 square miles. The greater 
is uninhabited, and the settled portion which 
belongs to Denmark has only an area of from 
34,015 square miles to 46,740 square miles; 
population in 1911, 13,449. The largest settle- 
ment at that time was the town of Sydproven 
with a population of 789; and the small 
Skansen with 46. The exports from Greenlan 
to Denmark in 1919 were 2,358,000 kronen; and 
the imports from Denmark to Greenland, 2,405,000 
kronen. qe is a monopoly of ee Danish 

vernment, and is largely in seals and sealskins, 
sh, oil, and fox skins. e head of the adminis- 
tration is a director who resides at Copenhagen. 

History. In 1921 there was a conflict between 
the Danish and Norwegian governments in regard 
to the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 

The Danish government claimed sovereignty 
over all Greenland, and the Norwegian govern- 
ment opposed this, claiming that the extension of 
Danish control endangered the interests of 
Norway in that it might exclude the Norwegian 
whalers from all the Greenland coast. In 1920, 
52 whalers were engaged in these waters and the 
catch was figured at about 60,000 crowns per 
whaler. The policy of Denmark, according to 


the press version, was that of state monopoly in 


the exploitation of the natural resources of Green- 
. This caused anxiety to the Norwegians. 
On July 2 the Danish government informed 
Norway that by virtue of the ordinance of 1776 
Greenland formed a part of the Danish colonial 
empire. The dale fey government replied, 
November 5, to the effect that it had not recog- 
nized and could not recognise the extension of 
Danish sovereignty over Greenland, which would 
involve a corresponding extension of Denmark’s 
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economic monopoly 
en ises that ha 


subject had previously come up in 1919 at 
the time of the sale of the Antilles when the 
Palle’ States as hn en and : d arty 
ormally recognized the sovereignty o nmar 
The general opinion was that while Norway could 
not successfully oppose Danish occupation of 
Greenland it might perhaps succeed in suppressing 
the Danish monopoly of exploitation since that 
might close the country completely to all foreign 
enterprises. On the other hand, Denmark con- 
tended that her monopoly aimed only at supply 
ing a moral and economic .protection to the 
Lapps who lived under disadvantageous condi- 
tions, and that such protection was only just as 
against foreigners who were stronger and better 
equipped. At the close of the year there were 
indications that the subject would be referred 
in the future to the League of Nations. For the 
first time Greenland has been visited by the 
King of Denmark, in the summer of 1921. This 
journey marks an increasing activity in this 
arctic colony, whose interests have been 80 wisely 
ed by Denmark in the past. In 1921 
the ish National Museum sent Dr. Norlund 
to Greenland, to continue investigations of the 
vestiges of the Norse settlements made prior to 
the very of America by Columbus. 

é the summer in South Greenland, where 

discoveries proved to be of historical im- 
portance. Near Ikigait he located a number of 
ancient graves, from which he obtained clothing 
and other articles of interest: these point to the 
occupancy of this section of Greenland by Norse- 
men from the years 885 to 1400. 

GRENADA. One of the Windward Islands of 
the West Indies, belonging to Great Britain. 
Area, 133 mere miles; population estimated, 
Dec. 31, 1919, at 74,490. e colony includes 
one-half of the Grenadine Islands, the other half 
being under the administration of St. Vincent. 
The capital and chief town is St. George’s, with a 
population of 4916, mostly negroes. In 1919 
there were 59 government or government-aided 
elemen schools with an enrollment of 9689 


pu e chief products are spices and cocoa 
which are also the chief exports, but latterly 
sugar manufacture has developed. The rts 


total shipping in 1919 was 737,560 tons of which 


CENT. 

GRESHAM, Hersert. See NEcROLOoGY. 

GREUNEBAUM, B. F.S. (Count Grecory). 
See NEcROLOGY. 

GROSSCUP, PETER STENGER. Judge, died at 
sea, October 1. He was born at Ashland, Ohio, Feb. 
15, 1852, and graduated at the Boston Law School 


in 1874. He practiced first at Ashland, Ohio and o 


then at Chicago, 1882-92. In 1892 he was made 
United States district judge and was judge of the 
Circuit Court of A a 1889-1905. He was 
then made presiding judge and held that office till 
Oct. 23, 1911 when he resigned. Among his 
noteworthy official acts was the issue of an in- 
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expenditures, $149,940. The island 
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junction along with Judge William A. Woods 
against ne V. Debs and other officers of the 
American Railway Union. He was also concerned 
in many other important cases including Standard 
Oil litigation. A local decision that drew much 
attention was that in respect to the closing of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition on pasar i 
erein, his opinion dissented from the two Cir- 
ran judges but was sustained by Circuit Court 
of Ap . 
GROVER, G. See NEecrovocy. 
GRUENBERG, Louis T. See Music, Orches- 


tras, N. : 

GUADELOUPE. An island of the Lesser 
Antilles in the West Indies, belonging to France; 
consisting of two islands, namely, Guadelou 
proper or Basse-Terre on the west and Grande- 

erre on the east, ceparated from each other by a 
narrow c el. The combined area is 722 square 
miles. There are also five dependencies consisting 
of smaller islands, whose total area is 688 square 
miles. Population, estimated unofficially in 1919 
213,220. Capital, Basse-Terre (8184). The chief 
city is Pointe-a-Pitre with a population of 22,664, 
which has an excellent harbor. The chief prod- 
ucts are: Sugar, coffee, cacao, vanilla, and rum 
but there is a variety of native vegetables an 
fruita for local consumption. Imports in 1919, 
63,844,241 francs; exports, 103,628,520 francs. 
ere is direct communication with ce by 
two steam navigation companies and there is a 
wireless station at . At the head of 
the government is a governor and an elected 
council, and the colony is represented in the 
French parnament by one senator and two deputies. 

GUAM. An island belonging to the United 
States situated in the Pacific ocean between 13° 
13’ and 13° 39’ N. latitude; 140° 77’ and 144° 58’ E. 
longitude. Area estimated at 225 square miles; 
population at the census of 1920, 13,275. The 

upils enrolled in the schools in 1921 numbered 
5360 of whom 1865 were in daily attendance. 
The imports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, were $427,354; and the $41,518. 


Foodstu 


The leading imports were: 8, cotton 
tissues, automobiles and of automobiles 
refined sugar, cigars, and to , petroleum; and 


iron, copper, and other metals. Revenue 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, $149,490.95; 
of Guam is 
in its entirety a naval station, and the governor 
is head of the naval government and command- 
ant of the naval station. - Governor in 1921, 
iy ore Ivan C. Wettengel, appointed July 7, 1920. 
UATEMALA. A republic of Central America 
extending from the Caribbean sea to the Pacific 
ocean. Capital, Guatemala City. Area, es 
timated at from 43,641 square miles to 48,290 
iles, varying on account of boun 

tes; population estimated, Dec. 31, 1914 
at 2,003,579; unofficially, Dec. 31, 1917, 2,123,091 
of whom about 61.5 per cent were Indians, the 
remainder being mestizos. Guatemala City had 
a Fay arene variously estimated at from 90,000 
to 100,000 of whom five-sixths were of European 
rigin. Earthquakes in 1917 and 1918 destroyed 
the city almost compete but rapid progress 
had been made in rebuilding by 1921. Other 
towns are: Coban (30,770); Quesaltelango (28,940); 
Totonicapan (28 310). 
EpvucarTIon. Primary education is free and 
compulsory between the ages of six and fourteen. 
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In 1920 there were 55,100 pupils in attendance 
at the elementary schools. 1917 the govern- 
ment schools numbered 1942 with an attendance 
of 54,745. Institutions sor higher education in- 
cluded the ight Ard Guatemala, opened 
Sept. 15, ea the National Central Institute, 


and schools of handicraft, and music. 
PRODUCTION. opical and s nee ical pro- 
ductions abound, the chi coffee, sugar, 


and bananas. Coffee is Gea a for the most part 
on the mountain slopes at an altitude of 1500 to 
ar feet above sea beh In 1919 the coffee crop 
estimated at 1,100,420 quintals (a quintal 

equal 101.4 Ibs.). ‘Sugar yielded in 1918, 
000 pounds. The next important product 

is bananas of which on the average about 10,000,- 
000 bunches are raised ina year. The forests 
are rich in prenoeany and dyewoods. Gold, 
silver, copper, ose lead are worked, but have 
not been devel oped on account of the lack of 
means of transport. The mining of f mium 


eg erage agtale: latterly, especially in the 
geen of oped _ 


ComMERCE. In P1919 according to a British 
authority the imports were £2,246,164; the 
exports, £4,483,827. The trade of that year was 
distributed among the following countries in the 
order of their importance as follows: United 
States, United Kingdom, and Belize, France, 
Mexico, and Central America. By far the rade Bea 
share is that of the United States in whose trade 
with Guatemala the following products have 
constituted the chief items: Cotton, coffee, sugar, 
foodstuffs, iron, steel, linen, hemp, jute, bananas, 
timber, paper and leather. 

FINAN The revenue in 1919-20 was 127,- 
249,490 “Gollare: the expenditure, 101,028 4768 
dollars. The estimated expenditure for 1920-21 
was 135,604,267 dollars. 

ComMUNICATIONS. The Guatemala railway 
195 miles in length; the Guatemala Central 
railway, 139 miles; and shorter lines were _incor- 
porated in the International railway of Central 
America, in 1912. The company receives sub- 
sidies from the governments of Guatemala and 
Salvador. The main lines are from Guatemala 
City to Puerto Barrios, and from the former to 
San José. In 1919, vessels entered numbered 
601 of 696,885 tons of which 175 of 422,929 tons 
were American; ; vessels cleared, 576 of 541,580 


tons. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution dates from 
December, 1879, but was modified in 1885, 1887, 
1889, and 1903. The executive power is vested in a 
president, elected for six years, and a council of 
state of thirteen members nor ganar by 
the president and partly el y national 
assembly; legislative power is in a national 
assembly which consists of representatives elected 
for four years by universal suffrage. The president 
during the first part of 1921 was Don Carlos 
ap tetin but he dpe lea ily in 1921 (see 
fe) Dee paragraph on History) 

History. A revolt of the Indians took place 
late in the summer in the Department of Zacapa 
on the border of Honduras under two chieftains 

who joined forces and attacked a village. They 
killed the commandante and held up a train but 
troops were sent from the capital and put down 
the uprising. On December 6 a revolutionary 
movement overthrew the President, Carlos 
Herrera, who was obliged to surrender his power to 
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& committee of three generals pending the elections 
for a new congress and a new, president. Ex- 
President Herrera, the vice-president and all the 
members of the cabinet were thrown into. prison. 
This change threatened the status of Guatemala 
in the newly formed Central American Union, 
according to some accounts, since the revolution 
ary party was not in favor ‘of this policy. 
dent Herrera had been placed in power as a result 
of the revolution of 1920 which overthrew Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera. Cabrera was confined in 
pee in 1920 and 1921 in spite of the efforts of the 
nited States government on his behalf. On 
December 8 General Orellana, chief of staff of the 
army, was elected provisional president in place of 
Carlos Herrera, who had been deposed and the 
National Assembly was convened. 
GUNSAULUS, Frank WaxE.tzy. Clergyman 
and author, died March 17, He was born at 
Chesterville, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1856, graduated at 
Ohio Wesleyan University | in 1875 and was or- 
dained to the Methodist ministry in 1875. He 
entered the Co tionalist ministry in 1879. He 
held pastorates hio, Massachusetts, and Balti- 
more and after 1887 at Chicago. After 1893 he was 
president of the Armour et lage of 2 


ae Osos): The Mar of Wales (1899): Paths 
to Power (1905); Paths to the City of God (1906); 
Higher Ministries of Recent E sje oetry (1907); 
The Minister and the Spi tual Li é (1911). 

GUNTHER, Duke Ernst. See NEcROLoeY. 

GYMNASTICS. The National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union eens were held at Greens- 
burg, Pa., February 26. The individual winners 

inthe various events were: ponent bar, 
tis Rottman, New York Verein; parallel 
bars, the same athlete; side horse, the same 


athlete; fi ing rings, Jo hn fae antag ou So Taylon, 
nasium cago; ian c rge Taylor, 
Greensburg Y M. Indian club swi 


Lester MeCloud, New york A. C.; tumb 
Arthur W. N ugent, Newark; all-around, Peta 
New York T. V. The team honors went to the 
New York Turn Verein with a total of 18 points. 
The United States Naval Academy won the 
intercollegiate title for the second year in succes- 
sion, scoring 23 points; the University of Penn- 
sylvania was second with 10 and N ew York Uni- 
versity third with 9. The individual winners were: 
horizontal bar, Pearson, Navy; side horse, Cre- 


mer, New York University; parallel bars, Sher- 
man, Navy; flying rings, es, Navy; eae 
Woodwa ” Pennsylvania; swinging cl 


more, University of Pennsylvania; a ieaeed: 
Pearson, Navy. 

GYPSUM. In 1920, for the first time, the total 
quantity of gypsum produced i in the United States 
in a single year exceeded 3,000,000 tons, according 
to the United States Geological Survey. After 
1909, when the annual output first passed the 
2, 000, 000-ton mark, it fluctuated, not f 
below 2,000,000 tons nor going above 2,760, 

The value of the product marketed also 
— se aioli greater than in any previous year. 


H 


HABBERTON, Joun. Author, died Feb 
25. His reputation was acquired by an exceed- 
ingly popular story entitled Helen’s Babies. He 
was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1842 and educated 
in southern Illinois. He learned the printing trade 
but later was engaged in editorial work on New 
York periodicals. He served during the Civil 
War. Helen's Babies was published in 1876. It 
was a slight but amusing account of the sayings 
and adventures of two children and 
extraordinary circulation being published in 
Europe as well as in this country. Other works of 
his included, Other People’s Children (1877); 
The Chauta ms (1891); AU He Knew (repub- 
lished in 1900); Budge and Toddy (1909). 

HAGAR, Grorce J. Editor, died at Newark, 
N. J., July 25. He was born at Newark, Sept. 12, 
1847, and educated at the public schools. From 
1867 to 1882 he was news editor of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper. From that time on he was 
an editor or contributor on the staffs of many 
encyclopedias and other reference books including 
the Appleton’s, the Columbian, the Johnson's, 
etc., various important dictionaries including the 
Standard. In later years he was an editor of a 
documentary edition of President Wilson’s Htstory 
of the American People in 10 volumes and revised 
ashe New Practical Encyclopedia for World 

ar events. 

HAGERUP, Grorcz F. See Necro.oey. 

HAIG, Axe. Herman. Painter, died in 1921. 
He was born on an island in the Baltic sea in 
1835; educated in Sweden, but went to Scotland 
and later to London where he worked in archi- 
tecture. He made designs for churches and mural 
decorations in Sweden, but afterwards devoted 
himself chiefly to etching. He received many 
medals and other distinctions and published over 
400 etc , many of which are very well known. 

» JOHN Peter. Philanthropist, died 
at Tom’s River, N. J., July 26. He was at one 
cae pee of the Society for the Prevention of 

to Animals. He was born in New York 
City, . 17, 1851; educated by private tutors and 
pureed special courses at Columbia University. 

rly in his career he identified himself with the 
work of various humane institutions being es- 
pecially active in the one above mentioned. He 
was the editor of Our Animal Friends, the official 
organ of the American 8. P. C. A., and president of 
that society, 18890-1906. During his administra- 
tion the society’s activities were largely extended 
and many new laws were enacted asa result of its 
influence and many abuses checked. He was 
&@ member of the American Geographical Society 
and the American Museum of Natural History and 
many other scientific and social institutions. He 
peri apap een ine Seater sentlictag log for 

icating and registering s of vessels. 

HAITI. A republic of the West Indies occupy- 
ing the western part of the Island of Haiti or 
Santo Domingo, the other half constituting the 
Domincan Republic. Capital, Port au Prince. 


it had an 8000 


Area, estimated at 11,072 square miles; according 
to other authorities, 10,204; ulation based on 
estimates of 1909, 2,029,700. e majority of the 
pean are negroes, speaking a dialect of French. 
he largest city is Port au Prince with an estimated 
population in 1919 of 101,272, but higher estimates 
are given, up to 120,000. Other cities: Cap 
Haltien with an estimated population in 1919 of 
18,952; Gonaives, variously estimated at from 
to 30,000; Cayes, from 12,000 to 15,000; 
Port du Paix, from 5000 to 10,000. Education was 
made compulsory in 1910. iIn 1918 primary 
schools numbe 854 with 61,956 pupils. The 
following details were supplied by the department 
of public instruction in 1921: During the 1920-21 
school year 15 private rural primary schools had 
530 pupils and 38 private city primary schools 
2951; 563 national rural primary schools, 18,187 
pu ils; 105 religious schools, 5857 pupils; 118 
girls’ primary schools, 10,481 pupils; 100 boys’ 
schools, 8331 pupils; and 10 -time schools, 
963 pupils. In addition, there were in the 11 
national primary schools in charge of friars 3260 
pupils divided among 66 classes, and in 32 in 
c of nuns there are 4782 pupils. There are 
also 29 school-teachers who are en and are 
visited by the friars as supervisors. School 
, ae have been instituted in Cap Hafltien 
acmel, and Petion Ville to teach the rudiments of 
agriculture to the school child and interest him in 
profitable cultivation of the soil. In the 6 na- 
tional lyoées there were 650 students, and in 10 
private secondary schools 2792 pupils. 
PRODUCTION AND CoMMERCE. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation and coffee is the chief product, 
but cocoa, cotton, and tobacco are extensively 
grown, and cotton has been exported in consider- 
able quantities. Sugar, rum, and other spirits are 
also Pa ae Logwood and other valuable woods 
are found in the forests, and exported. The ex- 
rts in 1918-19 amounted to 21,460,044 dol- 
rs; and the imports, 17,117,608 dollara. The 
chief exports are: ffee, logwood and other 
woods, cocoa, cotton, honey, hides; and the chief 
imports: Cotton, sacks, iron work, machinery, 
flour, lard, kerosene. 
ANCB. The receipts and expenditures for 
1919-20 were as follows: 


Balance fiscal year 1918-19................. $ 668,626 .32 
(12 aR eee eee ier Oy ROO arg Renee pear a a 6,802,810. 56 
Otel es eet. ten tone ne basa eas 7,471,436 .88 

E CUT locas a ahsadhona Seaside a, Buhne aes 6,348,601 .48 

Including $2,200,000 sent to the financial 
councilor to be converted into francs for 
payment of amortization, interest, and 
stipulated commission.) 
Balance fiscal year 1919-20............ $1,122,835.40 


GOVERNMENT. The executive power is vested 
in a president, elected for four years by the two 
in pont session; and the legislative 

power, in a chamber of deputies and a senate. 
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The president is assisted by a cabinet of five 
members. President in 1921, Sudre Dartiguenave. 
HISTORY 

AMERICAN OccupaTion. The charges of atroci- 
ties against the American marines which were 
under discussion in the closing months of 1920 
have been outlined in the preceding YEAR Book. 
On May 8 three Haitian delegates repeated the 
charges, and requested the American govern- 
ment to withdraw at once the American military 
force. There were further reports charging mis- 

vernment on the part of the Americans. In 

e autumn a committee of the United States 
Senate was investigating the conditions in Haiti 
and taking testimony from American officials 
and others in respect to the alleged atrocities. 
Among the many witnesses was Rear-Admiral 
Caperton who had been in command of the 
marines at the beginning of the American occu- 
pation in 1915, which it will be remembered oc- 

on the occasion of the revolutionary move- 

ment. The Admiral testified that this revolt was 
in part financed by German residents at Port au 
Prince. He also testified that the election of the 
oe president had been favored by the United 
tates at the time on the ground that it would 
tend to insure Haiti’s political integrity. Major- 
General George Barnett, former commander of 
the marines, testified on October 24 in regard to 
conditions in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
He said that the American marines had given 
Haiti the best government that it had ever had 
in a hundred years and that the American occu- 
pation would continue indefinitely. He gave 
details of his inquiry into the conduct of the 


marines in Haiti and he criticised former re- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, for having re- 
fused to declare that the report of the Naval 


Committee of Investigation under Rear-Admiral 
Mayo did not impute any blame to him as com- 
mandant of the marines. On October 26 Major 
T. C. Turner of the Marine Corps, estimated 


that under the American occupation 2500 natives 


were killed in action, his report being based on an be 


inquiry which he had made in the autumn of 1919. 
He declared that no evidence was found of the 
killing of natives held as prisoners. Of the 2500 
killed during the entire period of the American 
occupation, 1132 were killed between Oct. 1 
1919, and Oct. 1, 1920. Major Turner declared 
that it was his opinion that there had been 
executions of the natives without trial. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hooker of the Marine Corps dating from January, 
1919, the gendarmes had so maltreated the natives 
that many of them joined the bandits. It ap- 
peared from testimony heard in October, that 
natives had been killed in trying to escape and 
that natives were forcibly held in servitude for 
work on the roads. On the other hand Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander S. Williams, who was in com- 
mand of the gendarmes from August, 1916, to 
July, 1919, offered an emphatic denial before the 
Senate Commission, i the charges against 
the gendarmes. He said that it was not true that 
the natives had been killed or treated cruelly by 
the gendarmes under the orders of the American 
Marine officers. He knew these officers and was 
certain that aie were all animated or 
ut 


ideal of their y and that they showed 
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friendliness and mbes for the natives. 
November 7 ajor-General Waller, 

described the engagements that took 
1915-16 between the American marines 


ere 
re 

place in 
and the 
insurgents, saying that the latter had fired the 
first shots at some American patrols in violation 
of the understanding aon some days before 
with representatives of the insurgents. At that 
time he said that the American troops were under 
orders not to begin hostilities but to wait until 
they were attacked. He also testified that the 
American representatives had cod with 
the natives in the drafting of the new constitution. 

On November 29 the Senate mmission 
arrived at Port au Prince for the purpose of mak- 
ing investigations on the spot. According to the 
chairman of the committee, Senator Medill 
McCormick of Illinois, the general objects of 
the visiting committee were to seek a political 
and economic basis for the future progress of 
Haiti, and to discover and maintain measures 
of preserving administrative and social order in 
the island. Diplomatic arrangements alone 
were not sufficient and it was necessary to find 
the means of uniting the two peoples with due 
regard to their safety, their rights, and their duties. 
The Commission returned to the United States at 
Christmas time, and, although its report was not 
published at the close of the year, it appeared from 
interviews with the chairman in the opinion 
of the Commission it was necessary to send a hi 
commissioner to Haiti to advance money to the 
government for the payment of its debts and to 
maintain the military occupation. Critics of the 
American administration at Haiti professed to 
see in this commission a definite step toward 
American acquisition of the island. They charged 
that intervention in Haiti, had resulted from the 
demand of certain financial interests in this 
country, that the occupation was merely a pro- 
visional measure, and t the next stage would 
be a definite assertion of American possession. 

In general, the testimony before the Senate 
Commission was voluminous and contradictory. 
It included direct and emphatic assertions that 
tter conditions prevailed under American 
occupation than ever before, and better even 
than in many parts of the United States. General 
Eli J. Cole, for example, testified to this effect 
and approved the course taken by the American 
authorities. He said ial law was wagaceet 
so long as American troops remained on the i 
and that native justice was venal and never ac- 
corded fair treatment to white men in the courts. 
On the other hand, testimony was presented to 
the effect that natives had been tortured and 
mutilated by American troops and subjected to 
other cruelties in order to extort from them 
information concerning the bandits. It was said 
that the natives were in the main tractable and 
that the higher classes were competent to 
an independent government. On the other hand, 
extreme cruelties were against the 
natives, cases of torture and mutilation of 
e United 


American soldiers were cited, and th 
States government was criticised for not making 
the treaty effective and for not affording security 
for foreign capital. 

HALE, ALBERT Case. Chemist, died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 24. He was born at 


n 
dams, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1845, and at 
the University of Rochester in 1869. He after. 
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Mr tie ehguital sacnce dopartinece inv the Bowe 
of the science de ent in the 

i 1 School oe sah fa pasa. — was ap- 
poin ident o epartment of chemistry 
in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in 1890. He was elected president of the Physics 
Club of New York in 1900 and of the Chemistry 
Teachers’ Club in 1902. 

_ HALE, Ricnarp. See Music, Artists, Vocal- 


HALL, Herscuer 8S. See Necro.oey. 

HALL, Lurner Ecprert. Former governor of 
Louisiana, died at New Or La., November 6. 
He was born at Morehouse Pansh, La., August 30, 
ii 140 aad after weaving Inv. began practiane 
in and after studyi Ww icin 
im Lousiana in 1802, Fresa 1808 t 1910 he held 
successively the itions of judge of the 6th 
district, ju of the court of appeals, and 
associate justice of the supreme court of the 
State. He was governor of Louisiana, 1912-16. 

HALL, Ranpatu Cooxs. Clergyman and ed 
cator, died at Wallingford, Conn., July 27. 
was born at Wallingford, Dec. 18, 1842; and 

uated at Columbia in 1863 and studied at the 

eral Theological Seminary of New York. 
He was ordained priest in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1870 and from 1869 to 1899 was first 
instructor and then professor of Hebrew and 
Greek in the General Theological 
After 1904 he was curate of the church 
Mary the Virgin, in New York City. 

HALSBURY, Hanpince Sraniny GIFraRp 
Ear. or. Former British cabinet minister, died 
in London, December 11. He was Lord High 
Chancellor in the ministries of Lord Salisbury 
and A. J. Balfour. He was born in London, 
Sept. 3, 1823, educated at Oxford and ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1850. From 1875 to 1880 


of t. 


he was Solicitor General and from 1877 to 1885 at 


Member of Parliament. His legal career began 
with the trial of crimina] cases and throughout its 
long course a large number of the most important 
criminals were either defended or prosecu by 
him. There was some scandal during his ad- 
ministration as Lord Chancellor owing to the 
large number of his relatives appointed to office. 
One of the chief accomplishments of his life was 
the codification of the laws of England in twenty- 
eight volumes. Lord Halsbury was ded by 
many as one of the greatest lawyers of the Victor- 
ian Age. He held the Great Seal for a longer 

iod than any other Lord Chancellor or Lord 


: —s : ergyman, 
died, April 20. He was born at Elizabeth, N. J. 
arch 22, 1853, graduated at Princeton in 1879 


He was o 


institution of the higher learning at Clinton, N. Y.; 
founded in 1812. There were 3248 enrolled for 
the fall session of 1921. There were 29 members 
of the faculty. The productive funds amounted 
to $2,263,164 and the income for the year was 
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$173,600. There were 90,484 volumes in the 
library. the year Edward Franklin 
Hau the late Professor Brandt in the 
chair of German and several other in the 
faculty occurred. An important feature of the 
yee was the successful campaign of the alumni 
or an increase of the endowment, the sum aimed 
at being $700,000 of which almost all had been 
su bed by the summer of 1921. President, 
Frederick C. Ferry, LL.D. 

HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. An institution for the education 
of n and American Indians at Hampton, 
Va.; founded in 1868. The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1921 was 1308 and for the summer 
school 540. There were 159 members of the 
teaching staff of whom 37 were in the summer 
school. The productive funds were $3,916,719 
and the income $458,911. There were 44,617 
volumes in library. Principal, Rev. James 
Edgar Gregg, D.D. 

HANN, Jutivus von. Austrian rot igacpe: pak 
died at Vienna, October 1. He was acknowl ed 
to be the world’s leading meteorologist. He was 
born near Lins in reper Austria in 1839; educated 
at the Uni a of Vienna; became professor 
there of physical geography in 1873; professor 
at Graz, 1897-1900; and after 1900 again pro- 
fessor at the University of Vienna in the chair of 
cosmic physics. He served in the Central Meteo- 
rological Bureau at Vienna, twenty-nine years 
and was its director for twenty-three years. His 
numerous publications on climatology and meteo- 
rology are of the highest character, and have never 
been in number and value. They 
include the section on astronomical ecgraphy 

cosmic physics in th rd. ku 

ed., 1886); H. 


etcht 
(1887); Lehrbuch der meteorologie (1901; 3d ed., 
1914). e sie for a long time editor of the 
: : ft 


A, Dan R. NECROLOGY. 

HANNA, Seprmus James. Lawyer, died at 
Pasadena, Calif., July 24. He was born at Spring 
Mills, Pa., July 29, 1844, educated in the public 
schools and academies and during the last year of 
the Civil War was captain of a Pennsylvania 
company. After the war he was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania bar and practiced at Chicago 
1872-79. He then removed to Leadville : 
He was editor of the Christian Science Journal 
and the Christian Science Sentinel and he was 
first reader in the Christian Science ‘Mother 
Church” at Boston, Mass., 1894-1902. He 
became president of the Christian Science Board 
of Education at Boston. 

HANNAFORD, Pxess ANN. Universalist 
minister, woman suffragist, and writer, died at 
Rochester, N. Y., June 2. She was born on the 
island of Nantucket in 1829 and brought up as & 

er. She was the first woman ordained as 
minister in New England (1868). Her preachin 
was successful and she was several times call 
upon to act as chaplain at the legislature of 
Connecticut. She took a prominent part in the 
Tem ce movement. er writings include, 
besides several biographies, The Soldier’s Daughter 
Cosa The Young Captain (1868); From Shore to 
hore and Other Poems (1870); Women of the 
Century (1877). 


HANSON 


HANSON, Joszerxa Mites. Social worker, died, 
January 11. He was born at Darlington, Wis., 
March 24, 1868, and graduated at Grinell College, 
Iowa, in 1893. -He became superintendent of a 
settlement club in New York in 1894 and in 1899 


secretary of the Associated Charities at F 


nsas City, Mo., where he established an 
industrial social settlement afterwards known as 
the Swope Settlement. In 1908 he settled at 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he organized the local 
social welfare work. He was prominent in various 
other activities in connection with social work and 
wrote a pamphlet entitled Universal Civilian 
Training (1919). 

TaxasH1. Prime Minister of Japan, 
assassinated at Tokyo, November 4. The mur- 
derer who was arrested soon afterwards was a& 
young man reported to be of the Samurai class 
and extracts from his diary showed that he had 
been for a long time planning the crime. Prime 
Minister Hara was born in 1854 and served as an 
official in the Foreign Office at home and abroad, 
attaining the rank of vice-minister in 1895. In 
1900 he was one of the organizers along with the 
late Prince Ito of the Seiyu-kai yaad and soon 
afterwards was made Minister of Communica- 
tions. He held that portfolio again in the Seiyu- 
kai ministry of 1906-08 and after that visited 
Europe and America, being received in Washing- 
ton by President Roosevelt in September, 1908. 
He was in a cabinet minister in 1915 holding 
the portfolio of Home Affairs and in 1918 became 

ier. He was strongly self-assertive as Prime 
Minister and practically dominated the govern- 
ment. In general he was opposed to the too 
rapid absorption of European ideas. Other 
features of his policy were the more complete co- 
operation between the military and other branches 
of government service and a spirit of conciliation 
in foreign affairs. Many attempts were made to 
overthrow his cabinet, the opposition attacking it 
for its policy towards China in the matter of the 
twenty-one demands and for its Siberian pole. 
They demanded that the Japanese troops be with- 
drawn. Among many of his supportera there was 
a desire that he should go to Washington person- 
ally and represent the cause of Japan at the 
Disarmament Conference and he was expected to 
be the real force in shaping the policy of Japan at 
the Conference. Latterly negotiations with 
China over Shantung and the policy of the 
Conference at Darien in which Japan had hoped to 
come to an agreement with the Far Eastern 
Republic of Chita tended to sharpen the hostility 
between the political parties. e assassination 
occurred just at the moment when the Japanese 
delegation was gathering for the Washington 

erence. He had made frequent speeches in 
the Diet in respect to the work ahead of the 
delegates and had conferred on the subject with 
the American Ambassador at Tokyo. In general 
he re gnoeei the view that Japan’s chief aim 
should be the removal of race barriers and he 
declared that his country was willing to com- 
promise on the Shant question and to agree 
to a limitation of naval armament. By many 
Japanese writers Permier Hara was regarded as 
one of the most progressive of the prominent 
statesmen of Japan and he was supported by 
the moderate element as a champion of non- 
militaristic policies and of friendly relations 
with the United States. A previous plot to 
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a him was brought to light in May, 


In the following year he appeared in 
London in the whole series of Robertson comedies, 
his leading part being Sir Peter Teaszle, and im- 
mediately achieved a remarkable success. In 
1875 he became the manager of the Court Theatre 
and in 1889-94 he was manager of the Garrick 
Theatre. In 1890 he ape as jamia 
Goldfinch in Sidney Grundy’s Patr of Spectacles. 
Meanwhile Pinero made his great success 
and Hare had appeared in The Profligate. Be- 
ginning in 1895 he made tours in the United 
tates where he was received with great en- 
thusiasm, especially in Pinero’s The Gay Lord 
Quez and in Caste. He was for ten years in 
partnership with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal down to 
1888. His acting brought him many friends and 
admirers from among the most seada Neer 
— of his time. The most successful of his 
ater parts were those of old men, and these parts 
were of a great variety. As an actor he showed 
extraordinary finish of style, and secured his 
effects by quiet means. As a manager he was 
extraordinarily successful. Other noteworth 
roductions were The Notorious Mrs. ith; 

oney; Diplomacy; and Little Mary. His latest 
ap aoe re in revivals of A Pair of Spec- 
in 1917. 


Latin School, studied at the College of Holy 
Cross, Worcester, Mass., and at Belgian and 
French institutions of theology. He was rector of 
parishes in Massachusetts till 1887 when he was 
consecrated Bishop of Providence. 
HARPER, Epwarp Txomson.  Theologi 
died January 4. He was born at Sabula, Sept. 
28, 1857, duated at Oberlin College in 1881 
and studied in Germany. He became a professor 
in 1892 at the Chicago Theological inary, 
holding first, the chair of Assyriology and com- 
parative religion and later the chair of Old Testa- 
ment literature and Bible aig 
ER, Joun Erasmus. Specialist in the 
ae and the ear, died January 8. He was born at 
adiz, Ky., Jan. 21, 1851, studied medicine in 
the medical college of New York University and 
was professor of Spi enalnetey and otology at 
the college of medicine in the University of 
Illinois from 1882 to 1914, after which he became 
professor emeritus. ; ; 

S, MerRman Co.sert. Bishop, died 
at Tokyo, Japan, May 8. He was born at Beets- 
ville, Ohio, July 9, 1846, graduated at Alleghany 
College, 1873 and served for three years in the 
Civil War. He was ordained to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and became a missionary ID 
Japan. From 1886 to 1904 he was a ates 
tendent of the Japanese mission of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in San Francisco and 
while in this office he established missions m 
Hawaii and on the Pacific coast. In May, 1 
he was made Bishop of Japan and Korea 
retired in 1916. He wrote One Hundred Years 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
of Missions; Christianity in Japan, Japanese 
| aol 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution of the higher learning at Cambridge, 
Mass.; founded in 1636. There were 6073 
students enrolled for the fall session. And the 
enrollment for the summer schools was 2377. In 
the undergraduate courses of arts and sciences 
there were 2678 students and in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, 582. The principal 
other schools and departments with their en- 
roliment were as follows: Engineering School, 261; 
Law sere 999; Medical School, 472; School of 
Business Administration, 466; Dental School, 205; 
Graduate School of Education, 153; University 
Extension, 2377. The total number of members 
of these teaching staffs was 957. The productive 
funds amoun to about $47,000,000 and the 
income for the year from investments, tuition, 
fees, etc., was over $5,000,000. The library 
contained 2,018,000 books and pamphlets. In 
the course of the summer the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion gave about $1,600,000 to the university for 
the establishment of a School] of Public Health. 
An important change in the method of instruc- 
tion during the year was the extension of the 
general examination for graduation from the 
college to all candidates for the college degree 
except those recuegia 4 in mathematics and 


e natural sciences. Hitherto only those con- 
centrating in History, Government, and Economics 
had had to take this genera] final examination, 


which covers the entire field of their concentra- 
tion. Another significant change was the raisi 
of the qualifications for admission to the Harv. 
Dental School, by the at bag of one year of 
re-dental college work. President, Abbott 
wrence Lowell, LL.D., Ph.D. 

HASE, OskaR von. German publisher, died 
in Leipzig, in February. He was born in Jena 
Sept. 15, 1846. He entered the firm of Breitkopt 
and Hartel in 1871, became manager in 1873 and 
porn in 1875. From 1880 till his death he was 

ead of the famous house. He published several 
valuable books on the history of the book-trade. 

HASELTON, Seneca. Judge, died at Burling- 
ton, Vt., July 21. He was born at Westford, Vt. 
Feb. 26, 1848, graduated at the University of 
Vermont in 1871 and was admitted to the bar in 
1875. He was a member of the Vermont house 
of representatives in 1886, mayor of Burlington 
1891-94; minister to Venezuela, 1894—95; judge of 
the supreme court of Vermont, 1902-06; superior 
judge, 1906-08 and judge of the supreme court 
again in 1908-19. In politics he was a Demo- 
crat. 

HAUPTMANN, Cari. See NEcro.oey. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning under the control of the 
Society of Friends at Haverford, Pa.; founded in 
1833. There were 225 students enrolled for the 
fall session and the faculty numbered 24. The 
productive funds amounted to $3,158,963 and the 
total income $1,008,731. The library contained 
84,550 volumes. The gifts for the year amounted 
to $271,738. President, William Wistar Comford, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

HAWAII. A territory of the United Sta 
formally annexed, August 12, 1898; consisting 0 
nine inhabited islands whose names and respective 
areas in square miles are as follows: Hawaii, 
4015; Maui, 728; Oahu, 598; Kauai, 547; Molokai, 
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261; Lanai, 139; Niihau, 97; Kahoolawe, 69; 
Mi ; and besides these there are a number 
of small uninhabited islands. Capital, Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu. 

PopuLaTion. The following information in 
respect to the population and vital statistics in 
1921 was supplied by the governor: From the 
data and information obtainable, the population 
of the territory was estimated to be 275,884 on 
June 30, 1921, an increase of 15,584. Increases 
were noted for all races, except the following 
which showed a decrease for the year: Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Porto Rican Pee and others. 
Honolulu, the island of U; Hilo city, Maui, 
and Kauai showed a growth during the year, while 
the island of Hawaii and the county of Kalawao 


showed a loss of population. 
ESTIMATED POPULATION, 1921, BY NATIONALITY 
American, British, German, Russian............... 37,409 
CNG. 5 45.5 soo oareitee ea ees be CCS eee 318 
Pilipino 3256/23 a ota eee eae ee ae eee ee 23,971 
PIG WOHAD 65) 6 2 coc Bos eas oa a Stew Be Ae 1,907 
PODANGSE Ss 56s Sook woe O58 5G SOS FORE es 114,879 
FOOD costs ed en HR Eee eee Se aoe ee ,one 
Asiatic-Hawaiian.... 0.0.0.0... eee ec cee eee -499 
Caucasian-Hawaiian.. ............00 cece cece ees 11,348 
POrtu@ueae 5603 55.0 eS Ee Fa OS HERR OSIE ERS 25,257 
POrto: Rican sissies oer eee a Re be A Re a 5,491 
BOON 3 ee 205 dots baa ans sie we Sardateang Ra ees 848 
ORG Fi ioe ce she a ee es Ea ae aes Sees 570 
ToOtaliscoxct Aa eee ensayo ea Sone 275,884 


Deaths during the fiscal year numbered 3789; 
and births, 10,156; marriages, 3268. The popula- 
tion of the leper settlements at Kalaupapa and 
Kalawao, June 30, 1921, was 481 of whom 308 
were males. This was a decrease of 65 in the total 
number, June 30, 1920. The islands are divided 
into five counties of which the areas and popula- 
tions are given in the following table: 


AREA AND POPULATION OF COUNTIES, 1920 


Population 
Per cent 
C Area rt Pe increase 
ou : P] since 
a Bs mile 1910 
Hawaii............ 4,015 64,895 16.2 17.2 
Honolulu.......... 123,527 205.9 50.6 
Kalawao.......... 1 667 60.6 — 15.0 
Kauai............. 29,438 45.9 22.9 
Maui!............ 1,182 37,385 31.6 25.6 


eae EE LI cA ee Pee eee ae ae 
1 Includes islands of Maui, Kahoolawa, Lanai, and all of 
Molokai except Kalawao. 


The census figures of the territory by races are 
given in the following table: 


CENSUS FIGURES, POPULATION OF THE TERRI- 


TORY OF HAWAII BY RACES 
Increase 
Race 1920 1910 since 1910 
Hawaiian. .................4- 23,723 26,041 2,318 
Asiatic Hawaiian............. 6,955 3,704 3, 221 
Caucasian Hawaiian.......... 11,072 8,772 12,300 
Portuguese... ........002 eee 002 22,301 4,701 
Porto Rican.............-606 5,602 4,890 712 
Spanish................-0005 2,430 1,990 440 
Other Caucasian............. 19,708 14,867 4,841 
INES... ee eee eee 23,507 21,674 1,833 
Japanese... .......... 0.00 109,274 79,675 29,299 
PilpIn0s 655 seed ea ee a 21,031 2,361 18,670 
Korean. ..........00 ce eee eee 4,950 4,533 417 
GIO 6 cris eu cite a terns 348 695 1347 
All others... ........0..200 cee 310 376 166 
Totals. s 6 hee see ce eceees 255,912 191,909 64,003 
1 Decrease. 


HAWAII 
of Honolulu had a population in 


1620 of BON Th migrant and ta 
: e im and emigran 
are shown in the following table: 


. NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS 


Men Women Children 
pases 5, git antes aen Gren ae See ; nets i Pi po 
mpanese...............0 08. ; ‘ 
Filipinos. yl iaa hence meena’ 7,830 329 145 
Hindus.................026. abas sendee 
Koreans... ..........ccccees 3 8 5 
Porto Ricans................ cece See mie 
Portuguese... ..........00-- 17 12 17 
Russiang...............+4.- 3 aie packs 
Allotherg. aes "188 "95 
TOU bie esses cases 5,369 2,193 662 
NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS 
casa BOG is Botha heres eu ses Mert ‘ a P ia 
apamese................... : : ; 
Filipinos a dahhe fea ser's deans deter ac ate 1,934 221 279 
Hindus..................... 2 Laake 
Koreans..............-..200- 44 18 9 
Porto Ricans................ 3 5 8 
Portuguese. ................ 67 35 134 
Russians................... . at a 
Dobe aes: ni 
TV Otels oo i ticee tetas 6,686 2,446 2,834 


Excess of departures: Chinese, 986; Japanese, 3,116; 
Hindus, 1; Koreans, 50; Porto Ricans, 16; Portuguese, 190; 
aire 86; Russians, 46; all others, except Filipinos, 121. 

xcess of arrivals: Filipinos, 870. 


Of the civilian population about 44 per cent 
were Japanese, who with the Chinese, Filipinos, 
and Koreans brought the total Oriental element 
up to 64 per cent. The American, British, Ger- 
man, and Russian element made up about 14.4 
per cent, including the military and naval popu- 

tion. It was estimated that six out of every 
ten children born in the territory were of Oriental 
parentage, 7 five out of every ten of Japan 


meat bie A the Pct agiro settler 
to residence as merely temporary. 
This influx of Orientals is not to be attributed to a 
definite movement of invasion, but is explained 
mainly by the need of the territory for industrial 
workers and the prevalence there of a spirit of 
Sil equality and tolerance among the races. 
e Japanese predominance has continued in 

= as of stoppage of immigration since 1908. 
is is explained not only by the large number of 
Japanese already in the country at that date, but 
by the high birth rate and low death rate. During 
e year, 1920-21, the Japanese births 
made up about half of the total. e birth rate 
of the Japanese was 42.74, while that of the white 
groups, namely, American, British, German, and 
ussian, was 15.88, being lower than that of an 
other group. But it is to be noted that while 
the Japanese are not eligible to citizenship, 
children born in the country of i were parents 
become citizens. It was estimated that by 1930 
these Japanese citizens would come to about 
28 per cent of the electorate, and by 1940 to about 
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predominance of the Orientals all 
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47 per cent, attaining the majority in the course 
of the next ten 

EDUCATION. ucation is compulsory from 
the — of six to fifteen, inclusive. In school 
attendance the territory stands higher than most 
of the States of the United States, ha an 
average of over 92 per cent. The Paige ool 
en ee ee y expand 

e number of pupils having almost quadruple 
in twenty years. Increase in fact as been so rapid 
as to make the housing problem the most serious 
of the external difficulties. The public schools in 
1921 numbered 174, and the poate schools, 59. 
At the end of the fiscal year the number of pupils 
enrolled in the public schools was 41,151, an in- 
crease of 2856 over the preceding head There 
were 7573 in the private schools or 167 more than 
the year before. There were 1362 teachers in 
the public schools of whom 1207 were females; 
and 402 in the private schools of whom 315 were 
females. There were two industrial schools, one 
for boys and one for parle, the former having an 
attendance of 159, July 1, 1920, and the latter 
of 137. The following information concerning 
recent legislation in respect to the foreign language 
schools was supplied in the governor’s report. 
Provision for the regulation of “foreign-language 
schools’’ in the Territory, by which i 
any school conducted in any language other than 
English or Hawaiian, was made by act 30, of the 
Se age in special session, November, 1920. 

e department of public instruction is placed 
in charge of the administration of the law. Briefly, 
the act plese that no person shall conduct a 
foreign-language school in Hawaii without first 
obtaining a permit from the department of public 
instruction, and each teacher in such a school 
must mei hold a permit from the department. 
Permits shali not be issued until the department 
is satisfied that the applicant is possessed of the 
ideals of democracy, knowledge of American 
history and institutions, and knows how to read, 
write, and speak the English ._ Provision 
is made that the aabepan of the law relating to a 
knowledge of the English language shall be liber- 

y construed during the first two years after 
the act became effective, July 1, 1921. Such 
schools are not to be conducted in the mornings 
before the public schools open, nor during the 
hours the public schools are in session. The 
examinations under the new law were held at 
Honolulu, July 5-9, 1921. These examinations 
were attended by 492 teachers, all of whom were 

ted permits. There are oa apes 200 
foreign-lan schools, 500 teachers, and 23,000 
pupi in the Territory. 
he most important question of the schools 

pertained to this matter of racial composition. 
According to the school survey completed in 1920 
we the government, only two or three per cent of 
the children entering school at six or seven years 
of age could speak the English language. The 
majority used a local jargon, made up of native, 
Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, and English words. 
The Orientals in the public and private schools 
on June 30, 1919, made up’54.5 per cent; the Latin 
races, including Portuguese, Spanish, and Porto 
Ricans, 18.5 per cent, and the Americans, British, 
Russians, Germans, and other Europeans, 5.5 
per cent. The following table shows the racial 
ene in round numbers in the schools in 
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tons and the pineapple yield at 5,500,000 cases. 
ee S Gee eehwi ties cc ow OL Saleen ee Ske secu hae In 1920 and 1921 the country was suffering from 
Anglo-Saxon... ..............s.s:ccsessssseceeess 1,200 & Shortage of labor and in the latter there 
Seer Saw Sus se R iain Wow enie Hae araie LSE e iw gis les : a = Siecle strikes among periont rapearcie 
rtugu bs he eas ideenaa de tas cta tea ooinace : FS r shortage was in part by the 
Chines sem "eda Bd = y of the la ror to their native 
Siamese 6 eae Beware mae ed de k ter the high wages 0 @ preceding years 
be ee ree ee rr ee re ; pba and the absorption of them in other interests 
Others....................LDDDEEPDDETEID 1 °"s00« than agriculture. The condition was so serious 
that a committee was i ie by the governor 
to go to Washington and request legislation that 
Owing to the great numbers of Orientals and would bring relief. This resulted in the passage 
other foreigners, a question much discussed of of a measure which provided that in an sagan 
late has been the danger that the American ele- the Secretary of Labor might provide for the ad- 
ment would be completely denationalized, and mission to the Territory of Hawaii a limited 


there been a movement in the larger cities 
and towns for separate schools for the whites. 
oe i - ad the ahine | of this Sarg Aha 
g made, but nothing permanent 
accomplished in 1921. The diversity of languages 
has made necessary a special effort in the teach- 
ing of languages, and in 1921 there were as noted 
above about 200 foreign-language schools, most 
of the schools being Japanese. The Japanese 
eoretpa langimee schools have been much criti- 
cised as tending to impose Japanese culture 
rather than American and have latterly 
placed under territorial regulations which re- 
strict attendance of pupils to one hour a day after 
school hours, etc. Education in Hawaii is of 
importance as it is the chief means of 
ving the difficult problems arising from racial 
diversity. 

The University of Hawaii was established in 
1919, and its work was divided between two 
colleges, the ae of Applied Sciences and the 
College of Arts and Science. A marine labora 
was completed at Waikiki and in use during 1921. 


number of alien laborers under such conditions 
as he might prescribe. The total area in the 47 
forest reserves in the territory in 1921 was 817,109 
acres, of which 557,339 were owned by the govern- 
ment. A considerable advance was made in 
1921 in the protection of these reserves and in 
reforestation. The homestead problem which 
has been much discussed in recent years led to 
the passage of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
act which was signed by the President July 9. 
This constituted a commission of five members 


been consisting of the governor and four citizens whom 


he should appoint. The policy aimed at pre- 

serving certain of the remaining public lands 

for the use of the natives and provided for a re- 

wore fund for loans for the benefit of home- 
ers 


Manuracrungs. The United States Bureau 
of the Census issued in 1921 the results of the 
census of cra rit air in Hawaii for mnt The 
accompanying table gives a summary with cor- 
responding from the census of 1909 for 


purposes of comparison: 


Number of establishments. ..................cc ccc cccees 


Persons engaged. 


seve seoveeeeeseeseeseeuersesecese ee eceneseseeeaeveee see 


Paid for con 
tax 
Value of 
Value 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
* Includes 272 members of cod 
* Value of products leas cost of materia 


The University of Hawaii grew out of the former 
College of Hawaii and was based on that estab- 
lishment. Students’ registration in 1921 nearly 
doubled a of the previous year, being 432 as 


AGRICULTURE. The basic interest of the 
country is agriculture on which its commercial 
life depends. The production of raw and 
the canning of pineapples are the chief industries. 
The sugar yield for 1921 was estimated at 583,894 


eee veeeeeeeeresc ere sees enescesesesesesreeresenene 


rietors and firm members.....................00% 
Salaried employees............ 0... cece cee cca 
Wage earners (average number)...................... 


eeenoneseesneeeeeeseeseeereaereeoenezeseseereeeeevrseoneseenesrneane 


tract Work .<..52i.e deere i i Stee eee eeeweks 
eS 


jeeeesceeeseaeseeeseseseseer nese uscesneecesvseseesevresveseaor 


@eeerecrerurcavreeveneeeoeseseerees seer eeseensee 


Manufacturing industries Per cent 

of increased 

1919 1909 1909-18 , 
ty Ne tte Aa aad ee a ate 496 500 — 0.8 
Eee ree 11,744 7,572 55.1 
srdd ional gale Shee oars 7 21074 —34.8 
Rare ee tn fare Seen 1,075 504 81.0 
be diaate tan Cataseagd Mota 9,969 5,904 68.9 
sic dina oaenete esa 64,205 41,930 53.3 
ie Code ern ete $48,841,000 $23,875,000 0134.6 
Gutta nea a lnescis 8,666,000 2,795,000 210.1 
stdsitstndriot denn tatan rend 2,029, 686,000 195.8 
tan a da eel and nhc 6,637,000 2,109,000 214.7 

Ne Sa ee CET 35, 188,000 —§8l. 

he ere aoa uate unease Oh 10,663,000 1,236,000 762.7 
a recat cena ae a sr 81,144,000 25,629,000 216.6 
ena dk edelda tei dada atk ,096, 47,404,000 180.8 
ee ene eine 51,952,000 21,775,000 138.6 


tive preccistions not reported in 1919. 


Manufacturing is largely centralized in the 
cities of Hilo and Honolulu. In 1919 Honolulu 
produced 32.8 cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts, and employed 54.7 per cent of the average 
number of earners; the corresponding per- 
centages in 1899 were 14 per cent and 25.4 per 
cent, respectively. The prosperity of Hawai 
depends largely on the production of sugar. Rice 

ed second in value of products in 1909. Its 
loss in position was due to the growth in the value 
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of pineapples canned, which increased 1094 per 
cent dure the decade, while the increase in rice 
was 142.8 per cent. As the Hawaiian ds have 
practically no mineral resources, all mineral fuel 
must be procured elsewhere, principally from the 
United States. In the sugar-mill industry a 
amount of fuel is required and has been y 
supplied by the refuse from sugar cane. 

Occupations. According to the returns of the 
Fourteenth Census, taken as of Jan. 1, 1920 
there were 111,882 persons 10 years of age and 
over in Hawaii engaged in gainful occupations, 
constituting 43.7 per cent of the total population 
of the territory (255,912) and 59.8 per cent of the 
population 10 years of age and over (187,167). 
At the census of 1910, the 101,194 gainful work- 
ers constituted 52.7 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the territory and 68 per cent of the popu- 
lation 10 years of and over. 

Of the gainful workers of Hawai in 1920, 97,619, 
or 87.3 per cent, were males and 14,263, or 12.7 
per cent, were females. The male nful workers 
constituted 84 per cent of all males 10 years of 
age and over in 1920, as against 88.8 per cent in 
1910, while the female gainful workers consti- 
tuted 20.1 per cent of all females 10 years of age 
and over in 1920, as against 23.7 per cent in 1910. 

Of the gainful workers of wall in 1920, 
56,244, or 50.3 per cent, were engaged in agri- 
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1920 was due, principally, to the great increase 
in the num Filipino workers. Of the 18,037 
workers in the “all other” group in 1920, 15,048, 
were Filipinos, 2712 were Koreans, 180 were 
N ogroes, and 97 belonged to other races. 

e 111,882 gainful workers of Hawaii in 1920 
were distributed by age periods as follows: 10 to 
13 years, 269, or two-tenths of 1 per cent; 14 to 
15 years, 1333, or 1.2 per cent; 16 to 17 years, 
3508, or 3.1 per cent; 18 to 19 years, 5631, or 5 
eg cent; 20 to 24 years, 16,880, or 15.1 per cent; 

to 44 years, 54,682, or 48.9 per cent; 45 to 4 
years, 27,231, or 24.3 per cent; 65 years and over, 
2270, or 2 per cent; and age unknown, 78, or one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. 

Of married persons 15 years of age and over in 
Hawaii in 1920, 60.9 per cent were gainfully oc- 
cupied. The percentages gainfully occupied for 
married males and females 15 years of age and 
over were 97 and 18.8, respectively. 

Commerce. Imports for the year ending 
March 31, 1921, amounted to $90,301,260; ex- 
ports, $180,720,242. Of the imports those re 
ceived from the United States amounted to 
$77,739,381, and from foreign countries, $12,561,- 
879. Of the exports the shipments to the United 
States totaled $177,173,234, and to forei 
countries $3,547,008. The foreign trade by 
countries is shown in the following table: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES! 


mporte E 
Countries 1920 1921 1920 1981 

AUSITANGS oie aed SEs Side aoa et tubeemten wees ves $ 472,683 $ 679,238 3 12,827 $ 41,554 
Other British Oceania........... 0... ccc eee cee eeee 70,472 13,451 94,286 109,199 
BRriGiehs: FG ted hs hE hae whee Be ad Mew Reeunn hemes 1,534.9 940,740 703 1,461 
COMBE 22:22 ce sco eh pee ee Le EE Beene Sis Saati 141,730 121,323 340,104 739,645 
CN ein sh Be ie ee Base eyes eahare elereata @ sesteatmned 1,353,012 1,002,923 = —«_—onceseceee sca wccneee 
PYANCO so isc 5. cies Vo Be Re Se eee ss 8, L633. .@videses<  2aeaianss 
Honghkonien cece nn eos Carew le cciss eeweceraaewis. | OT 69,901 —_ 948,268 *"""15,011 "16,983 
AI i SR GE eo eee 4,774,223 6,705,679 323,847 132,701 
United Kingdom.............. ccc ccc eee eee teees 80, 265,191 928,372 3 
Other foreign :.. 2666 -234.6.3660 bea wee he soe ee RK hee 408,610 1,183,433 1,869,921 2,505,405 
Total foreign iso o Ssk se Fo ki ws Ce Se he OS Se RES $ 9,614,473 $12,561,879 $ 3,585,071 $ 3,547,008 
United States... 0. ccc ce ccc cece ec eee e eee 53,669,174 77,789,381 101,194,733 177,173,234 
Grand totale) ss eiidete Cereb denen Seite $63,283,647 $90,301.260 $104,779,804 $180,720.242 


1 Fiscal years ending March 31. 


culture, saree, 
or two-tenths of 1 per cent, in extraction of min- 
erals; 18,194, or 16.3 per cent, in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries; 7781, or 7 per cent, 
in transportation; 7343, or 6.6 per cent, in trade; 
6282, or 5.6 per cent, in public service; 4117, 
or 3.7 per cent, in professional service; 8466, 
or 7.6 per cent, in domestic and personal service; 
and 3286, or 2.9 per cent, in clerical occupations. 
Distributed by race, Hawaiians constituted 
8203, or 7.3 per cent of the gainful workers in 
1920; part Hawaiians, 3899, or 3.5 per cent; 
Caucasians, 21,325, or 19.1 per cent; Chinese, 
11,603, or 10.4 ber cent; Japanese, 48,815, or 
43.6 per cent; and all other races, 18,037, or 16.1 
per cent. In 1910 the distribution of the gainful 
workers by race was as follows: Hawaiians, 8654, 
or 8.6 cent; part Hawaiians, 2760, or 2.7 per 
cent; Caucasians, 17,957, or 17.7 per cent; Chinese, 
14,094, or 13.9 per cent; Japanese, 51,478, or 
50.9 per cent; and all other races, 6251, or 6.2 
per cent. The marked increase in “all other” 
races, from 6251, or 6.2 per cent of all gainful 
workers in 1910, to 18,037, or 161 per cent., in 


and animal husbandry; 169, 


The table on page 318 shows the domestic ex- 
ports by articles in 1920 and 1921: 

TRANSPORTATION. According to the abt 
nor’s report in 1921 the steam railways a 
mileage of 325. In addition, the plantations had 
their private lines which in the preceding year 
ad a mileage of 628. The gross tonnage of 
vessels entering the ports during the fiscal year 
Hen 6,088,689 as compared with 5,430,976 in 


Finance. Valuation of all real and personal 
property in the territory as rendered by the tax 
assessors in 1921 was $286,557,332, a decrease 
of 1.56 per cent from 1920. The treasury cash 
balances, all accounts, amounted, June 30, 1921, 
to $4,717,811 as com with $3,370,648 in the 
preceding year. e total revenue collected 
during the fiscal year was $11,467,895; total dis- 
bursements were $13,243,049. The greater part 
of the above receipts were from taxation, espe- 
cially from the taxes on real and personal prone 
and income. The total bonded debt on June 30, 
1920, was $10,894,000. Other issues followed in 
the course of the year and the outstanding bo nded 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY ARTICLES, FISCAL YEARS 1920 AND 1921! 


United States, 1921 Foreign, 1921 1 
Articles Quantity, Value Quantity, Value 
pounds pounds 
SUGSE oc iors esos chad wwe e es oe eee ess 1,037 936,562 $144,517,041 343,525 $ 54,473 
agi Lanchester den thal Sp tecP cla ck 70 lat 2 SDind Lp ed tte Bd tat Son aia gta ead er 2,346,393 424,381 391,690 85,849 
Fruits and nuta 2... ccc ccc cern cece aces ccc eenee 28,527,603 ......... 915502 
ICG ids oe stews 8 OO SERIO R LS SORES RG AI 662,918 59,769 5,100 4,06 
PASM i cde, Sta ese eG AS ee AAs RS Oe ees »O20, 230670; Ea Weber easy 
OChOr 5 cree bkaw 5 BW aie ln ks ERs be baie oe OR Sewanee - Mee hewn ees 3,373,300 = ...secece 2,474,970 
DOtAl tsk 8S ce cosas Geen gee ea snes Sek EGES. eee Rees $177,132,814 = ......... $ 3,531,200 
Total, 1921 Total, 1920 
Articles Quanhkty, Value Quantity, Value 
pounds pow 
BURA P i dis eee Sete ae ew Ge nese She heared as 1,038,280,087 $144,571,514 1,070,513,472 $ 78,626,759 
LE TREE Sette Oe ale See al ded eee erence ade 2,738,083 510,230 2,760,046 732,393 
Fruita and nuts 2... 0... ccc tcc c cee eee es cece eeees 20,443,105  —......... 19,803,951 
SOO eit ideo eae SOG aS CYS ais 668,018 60,1 2,480,82 246,554 
PIO OB SS oS ees ek a awe aie Sa de Foie ee »298 230,670 1,497,786 376,227 
OUNGR se eee Sid eee ew ee tees baw Maen ene Oe iaca eee oe peewee 5,848,320 ~~ ......... 4,829,794 
TOUR ceived. ee ie oc ei aeaheiineeieaceee bike .cGensietn $180,664,014 = ......... $104,615,678 


1 For fiscal years ending March 31. 

ndebtedness of the territory on June 30, 1921, was 
$12,600,000. 

LEGISLATURE. In the general election of 
November, 1920, there were 26,335 registered 
voters. Of these only 1904 were of Anglo-Saxon 
or Latin races. The regular session of the legisla- 
ture was held during the months of Febru 
March, and April, and 250 acts were passed. 
these may be mentioned: An act raising the limit 
of outstanding bonded indebtedness to $17,500,- 
000; a number of acts pertaining to the improve- 
ment of sanitation and to the eradication of dis- 
ease; an act creating a commission on the legends 
and folk lore of Hawaii; an act relating to the 


preservation of Hawaiian music; acts creating a 


court of domestic relations, regulating the hours 
of child labor, creating an emergency labor 
commission, etc. 

TERRITORIAL OFrFiciALts. The leading officials 
of the territory in 1921 were as follows: Governor, 
W. R. Farrington; Secretary, C. R. Iauk 
Attorney General, Harry Irwin; 
bert E. Metzger; Commissioner of Public Rates, 
C. T. Bailey; Supervisor of Public Works, Ly- 
man H. Bigelow; Supervisor of Public Instruction, 


Vaughan Mac Caughey; Chief Justice Supreme 
Court, J. L. Coes Daleeis to Congress, J. K. 
Kalanianaole. 


Progress was reported in the treatment of lep- 
rosy, according to a plan develo by Dr. 
Arthur L. Dean, President of the University of 
Hawaii. At the Kalihi Le rosy Station, 94 of the 
100 had been paroled in a little over a year on the 
recommendation of doctors who said that the 
disease had been arrested and was no longer 
dangerous in their cases. The American Medical 
Association published a report on the subject 
indicating favorable results. This declared that 
up to the time of the publication of the report no 
patient on parole after Oct. 1, 1918, had shown a 
recurrence of the disease. The method of treat- 
ment involves the use of the fatty acids of chaul- 
moogra oil and many thousands of chaulmoo 
trees have been set out under the Hawatian 
Department of Agriculture. 

HAWKER, Harry. See NEcCROLOGY. 

HAWLEY, Rosert BrapiEy. Former Con- 
gressman, organizer of the Cuban-American Sugar 


2 Mostly pineapples. 


Company, died in New York City, November 28. 
He was born at Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 25, 1849, and 
at the age of twenty-one became a merchant at 
Galveston, Texas. 1898 he was elected on the 
Republican ticket to Congress, where he served in 
the yee Pare and Fifty-seventh Congresses. In 
1916 when he organized the Cuban-American 
Sugar Company he became its President and 
remained in that office until his death. He was 
one of those chosen early in 1921 to serve on the 
Cuban Sugar Commission created by the: Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

HAY. Since the close of the European war the 
international movement of hay has been relatively 
small, and data regarding production and prices 
in different countries have not received the atten- 
tion accorded them during the war period. The 
production of hay in the United States in 1921 
according to estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture amounted to 96,802,000 tons of which 
81,567,000 tons were tame hay and 15,235,000 tons 
wild hay. The total area was reported at 74,225,- 
000 acres and the average yield per acre at 1.3 tons 
or 0.13 tons under that of the preceuine year. 

The.area devoted to tame hay was 58,742,000 
acres and the average yield per acre 1.39 tons 
while the average acre-yield of wild hay was only 
0.98 ton. The farm value on Dec. 1, 1921, was 
$11.27 per ton as compared with $16.70 and 
$19.45 per ton in 1920 and 1919, respectively. The 
average farm value of wild hay on Dec. 1, 1921, 
was only $6.63 per ton. The total value of the hay 
crop on the basis of $11.27 per ton was $1,090 
776,000 or only a little over one-half the total 
value of the crop of 1919. The hay markets of 
1921 were characterized by dull trading. Prices 
had declined to a marked extent from May to 
December in 1920 and there was practically no 
recovery in 1921. In April, ar @ short time be- 
fore new hay was on the markets, about 
35 per cent to 40 per cent of the 1921 surplus still 
remained to be marketed, and during the fall 
shipping period the market movement was much 
below normal. High freight rates largely limited 
shipments. 

anada in 1920 produced 13,339,000 tons of 
hay, including 584,000 tons of alfalfa hay, on 
10,618,000 acres. 
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HAYDEN, James Raynor. Surgeon, died at 
bs sere, LI. pone 10, in jeepney 
indica suicide. a genito-urinary i 
he was widely known. He was born in New York 
City in 1860, and graduated at the College of 
es hat ns and Surgeons in 1884 and taught there 
fessor of Urology. He was a member of the 
various scientific bodies in his field and was genito- 
urinary surgeon at Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City, and at St. Joseph’s Hospi Yonkers N. Y. 
HAYS, Jonn. Lawyer and financier, ied at 
Carlisle, November 29. He was born at Car 
lisle, Pa., Feb. 2, 1837, and dara ir at Dickin- 
son College in 1857. He served d uring the Civil 


War on the staff of General William Hays and 
partici pated in the battles of Antietam, er- 
icksburg, and Chancellorsville. He racticed law 


1859-98, specializing in ag beer w. He was 
president of the Carlisle Deposit Bank 1874-93 
and editor and proprietor of the Carlisle Herald 
1877-1909. 

icregua be Grorcse CocHorang. See NECROL- 


“HEALY, A. Auaustus. Leather merchant and 
pore n of ‘art, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Septem- 
28. For twenty-five years he had been presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. He was born in 
Brooklyn, June 28, 1850, and educated at the 
Polytechnic Institute there. He then entered 
his father’s business as a leather manufacturer, the 
firm being one of the most important of the time, 
and for some years he was head of the company. 
He was also a director of the Centra] Leather 
Company and for eight years its vice-president, 
retiring in 1920. He was especially known as an 
art connoisseur and benefactor, giving to the 
Brooklyn Institute several hun thousan 
dollars in works of art or in actual money. Under 
his eshpactieeceloat the Institute made extraor- 
dinary Although active in politics he 
held o i but once when, during the second 
Cleveland administration, he was Collector of 
Internal Revenue. The value of his estate was 
estimated at nearly $2,000,000, of which $120,000 
was bequeathed to the Brook! 
$100,000 was to be invested and its income devoted 
cm the yar of works of art for the institution 


"HEART DISEASE. eekee ridig Dr. William With- 
ine Birmin. d, published a work 

pe gy e medicina prop a eat the plant known as 
foxglove which revolutio our treatment of 
heart , foxglove being the popular name of 
digitalis. By aid of this drug a patient helpless 
from dro and hardly able to breathe was able 
after weeks and months of suffering to get up and 
resume active life as long a3 he continued the use 
of the remedy. While numerous other cardiac 
stimulants have since been introduced into prac- 
tice they are practically all for temporary use in 


emergencies. It was hardly thought possible that 
another drug of the calibre of digi would be 
discovered. tly, however, such a one has 


been found in quinidine, one of the cinchona 
alkaloids hitherto regarded as of no therapeutic 
value worth mentioning. Its discovery took place 
in 1833, which is certainly giving it plent ty of time 
to make good. But at a meeting of the New York 
Academy of Medicine last November, one of the 
two papers of the evening was given over to the 
discussion of quinidine in certain serious disorders 
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lyn Institute and his n 
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of the heart known technically as “flutter” and 
“fibrillation.” The first use of the drug in ques- 
tion ete by Frey in 1918, and the experience of 
Seabed pate ears has ted in the publication of 200 
favorable results, in 8 number of which the defec- 
tive condition of the heart was perhaps per- 
manently remedied. Unlike digitalis the drug is 
hardly to be regarded as poisonous at all, any more 
than its cloze relative quinine. Many of the 
patients who benefited by quinidine were already 
under control by digitalis, but in other cases there 
is no mention of the latter and quinidine alone 
seems to have patored the compensation of the 
disabled heart and to have put the patients on 
their feet again. Dr. Lewis A. Conner of New 
York declared that. the restoration to normal 
rhythm of a heart which had been fibrillating for 
years was “a most dramatic and astounding 
event.” 
HEDGE, Cuarizs Gornam. See Necro 
f Dery fort ‘ceded b ae North na 
=o yee aM fe) y to Germany 
dismantled ed by Germany under the terms 
of the <i rer in 1919. 
HELIUM vseEp In AIRSHIP. esis ee ONAUE 
HEMPL G ’ Bia * died, ‘A 14. 
EORGE. ologist, ugust 
After 1906 he was professor of Germanics at 
Leland Stanford University. He was born at 
Whitewater, Wis., June 6, 1859; graduated at 
the University of. Michigan in 1 1879 and at the 
cipaloips Phigh schoo is in Michigan snd Tedians 
ci aes Oo ools in Mi and 
became instructor of German at Johns Hopkins 
ries 1884 to 1886; then studied in German 
universities; and in 1889, entered the 
department of the University of Michigan where 
he was professor of En from 1893 to 1897 
and professor of En philology and nd general 
lin cs until 1906, when he received 
pointment above mentioned. He served suc- 
cessively as president of the American Dialect 
Society; the Modern Association; the 
American Philological Association; and the Philo- 
pees Association of il Pacific Coast. Amo 
be enone ee 


erous writings 
English P (1892): ¢ peg ie 
(1893); sete phy and Phonology wigoT), 
Phonetic T ext of Wilhelm Tel eon i and many 


articles in the learned periodicals. After 1908 
he applied himself especially to the deciphering 
of prehistoric Mediterranean tongues. 
HENDERSON, Sir Davip. British army 
officer; Director-General of the Bue of Red 
Societies, died August 18. was born 
August 11, 1862, and entered the army in 1883. 
He served in the Sudan in 1898 and in the South 
African War 1899-1900. He served with dis- 
tinction in both wars and was wounded in the 
eecond. During the late war he was promoted 
to the ier of oF nettcosn teers and was director- 
military aéronautics. He wrote The 


from Connecticut, died at Rockville, 
nn., He was born at Gill, Mass., 
Feb. 10, 1836, removed in childhood to Rock- 
ville, nn., and was educated in the eo 
schools. He was prominent in various 
ee ies and a successful breeder of Penns 
stock. He was a member of the Connecticut 
te i in 1883 and in 1887-88; State treasurer, 


HEPBURN 


1889-93 and a member of Congress from Con- 
necticut 1895-1913. 
HEPBURN, AnpREW Dovsa. Educator, died, 
February 14. He was born at Williamsport, Pa., 
Nov. 14, 1830; graduated at Jefferson College 
Pa,, 1851, the University of Virginia, 1854, and 


Princeton Theological Seminary, 1857. He was 
ordained, to the Presbyterian ministry, 1858 
an e. a 


pen at New Providence, Va. 
until 1860 when he was appointed professor of 
logic, rhetoric, and the English and 
literature at the University of North Carolina. 
He held that position until 1867 when he was 
appointed to the same chair at Miami University 
which he was president from 1871 to 1873. In 
the ee (1874) he became professor 
of mental philosophy and English literature at 
Davidson liege, and was 
institution from 1877 to 1885. He then returned 
to Miami  belecher ro i ona of English and 
held that chair until 1908 when he resigned. He 
was the author of a manual of Englieh rhetoric. 
diplomat, died in England, August 31, He was born 
iplomat, died in , August 31. He was born 
A 22, 1855, and educated at Christ Church, 
ord. After 1879 he was in the diplomatic 
service and held posts in Russia, Persia, South 
America, etc. In 1884-85 he was a member of 
the mission for determining the Afghan frontier. 
In 1902 he was Consul General at Budapest and 
in 1905-10 Minister to Norway. Early in his 
career he had served as a Secretary of Tecation 
at Washington. . 

HEREDITY. See Zoo.ocy. 

HERNANDEZ, Jose Manugu. Military of- 
ficer and political leader in Venezuela, died in 
New York City, A 25. He was born in 1853. 
He had been a leader in several revolutions, his 
last revolutionary attempt ha occurred in 
1914. It was unsuccessful, and he fiv 


resident of that 


ed after that 


in Havana. 

HERT, Atvin Tosias. Manufacturer, died 
June 7. In 1916 he was the western manager of 
the Republican presidential campaign. He was 
born at Owensb Ind., April 8, 1865; and after 
1904 was the president of the American Creosoting 
Company which operated fifteen plants in this 
country. He was prominent in financial and 
pouuce circles of Kentucky. From 1916 to 1920 

e was a member of the Republican national 
committee from Kentucky. 

HESSE. One of the states of the former Ger- 
man empire in which it was a grand duchy; pro- 
claimed a republic early in November, 1918; 
situated in the western part of Germany. Capital, 
Darmstadt. Area, 2968 square miles; popuanon 
1919, 1,291,249. Darmstadt had a pop tion of 
82,368. The largest city is Mayence or Mains 
with 107,930 (including suburbs). Other 
towns with their populations in 1919 were: Offen- 
bach, 75,380; Worms, 44,290; and Giessen, 33,- 
409. In 1920 there were 979 public elementary 
schools with 4282 teachers and 204,709 pupils. 
The chief crops are: Rye, potatoes, barley, and 

ine; and the chief manufactures: er, 
clothing, paper, chemicals, vehicles, ery, 
i i The budget 
After the new 


work was 
adopted, Dec. 
mM a ministry of 


20 
four members; and legislative 
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large in 1876. He was first en 
office on the Chicago, St. 
Railroad 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


power, in the Landtag or diet of seventy members 
elected for three years. At the beginning of 1921 
the Ere minister was Herr Ulrich (Socialist). 
STER, Wiuuiam. Publisher, died, June 9. 
He was born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 7, 
1835; and received an emic education. He 
was president of the Brooklyn Datly Eagle, and 
director of the Eagle Warehouse and Storage 


compan : 

» WatTreRMAN THomAs. American 
university professor, died in London, England, 
September 13. He was born at arias TO 
Jan. 10, 1846; graduated at Amherst liege 
in 1869, studied in Greece and in Germany and 
in 1870 was appointed assistant- 
German at Cornell University. 
professor of German lan 
1883 and held that chair until 1910, being at the 
same time head of the German department. He 
contributed extensively to periodicals on German 
subjects and was the itor of MacMillan’s 
“German Classics” after 1895. He wrote The 
Frisian Language and Literature (1879); Cornell 
University, a History (4 vols., 1905); and edited a 
number of German texts. 

HEWITT, Perer Coopmr. Scientist and in- 
ventor, died, August 25. He was especially known 
as the inventor of the mercury vapor electric 
lamp and the mercury vapor rectifier which 
his name. He was born in New York City in 
1861, the son of Abram Hewitt, former mayor of 
New York, and the grandson of Peter Cooper. He 
early became director of the Copper Hewitt Elec- 
tric company and of various other corporations; 
and he was trustee of Copper Union; and a member 
of numerous philanthropic and scientific bodies. 
Besides the inventions above mentioned he de- 

i numerous mechanical appliances, and 
made important contributions to the knowledge 


of wireless telegraphy. 
ME non Joun. Civil ineer, 


HEXA CHARLES 
died at Philadelphia, Pa., October 15. He was 
born at Philadelphia, May 9, 1862, graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1882 and 
ath the profession of civil engineering in 

hiladelphia from 1882 to 1917 when he retired. 
He wrote Spontaneous Combustion (1885); and 
several volumes on the subject of fire and its 
prevention; also a volume of Essays (1912) and 


of Speeches (1913). He issued 40 volumes of 
insurance maps of Philadelphia. 
HIDES. LEATHER. 


HIERONYMUS, G. See Necrovoey. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. See EpucamTion. 

HILDERBRAND, Apo.LF von. See NEcRoLoey. 
HILLARD, Cartes W. Railway official, 
died in New York City, March 8. He was born 
in England in 1855 and came to the United States 
in the poe 
aul and eapolis 
. After rising through the various grades 
of the service he was vice-president after 1907 
of the St. L. and S. F. R. R. and he was also vice- 

president of the C. & E. I. R. R. 1907-13. 
HINDI LANGUAGE. See Purto.oay, MopErn. 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Ammrican. A 
national organization for the promotion of his- 


torical bbe and studies in the United States. 
It was founded in 1884 by a group of representative 
scholars, and in 1889 was c red by Congress. 


Membership is not limited to those profession- 
ally or otherwise actively engaged in histor- 


HISTORY 


ical work, but includes others interested in 
istory and in the advancement of historical 
science. Membership in the Association in 1921 
numbered 2633. Its annual reports are published 
by the United States Government through the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
reports of 1917, in one volume, and of 1918, in 
three volumes, were published in 1921. They are 
distributed free to all members. The Thirty- 
Sixth annual meeting of the Association was held 
at St. Louis, Mo., ber 27-30, in conjunc- 
tion with several other historical societies. Many 
important papers were read, as well as valuable 
collections of documents by committees of the 
Association. For the neoee ee of historical 
research the Association offers two biennial 
prizes, of $200 each, for the best printed or manu- 
script monograph by any writer who has not 
achieved an established reputation. The Justin 
Winsor prize, offered in even years, is awarded 
to an essay in the history of the western hemi- 
sphere. In odd years the Herbert Baxter Adams 
prise is awarded for an essay in the history of the 
hemisphere. American Historical 
Review is the official organ of the Association and 
the recogni Oo of the historical profession 
in the United States. It is published quarterly 
and presents authoritative articles, critical re- 
views of important new work on creel etc. 
It also publishes the Historical Outlook, which is 
devoted to the subject of history teaching. Offi- 
cers of the Association elected at the December 
meeting were: President, Charles H. Haskin; 
First Vice-President, Edward P. Cheyney; Second 
Vice-President, Woodrow Wilson; Secretary, John 
S. Bassett; , Charles Moore; itor, 
Allen R. Boyd. Headquarters of the Association 
are in the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
A Pacific coast branch of the Association was 
organized in 1904 to afford members in the Far 
West an opportunity to have meetings and an 
ization of their own. 
TORY. See LrreraTure, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 

HITE, B. H. See Necrowoey. 

HOAR, Epwarp Wa.iace. See NEcRoLoey. 

HOCKEY. Ottawa, Canada, repeated its suc- 
cess of the year before in winning the Stanley 
Cup, emblematic of the world’s professional 
hockey championship. The Vancouver Club 
was runner-up, losing the deciding competition 
in a five-game match. The University of Toronto 
captured the Allen Cup, carrying with it the 
world’s amateur championship, Brandon, another 
Canadian team, finishing second. 

Among the U. S. colleges Harvard once more 
led the way, scoring gp oe over her two 
chief rivals, Yale and Princeton, and defeating 
several smaller colleges as well. Cleveland won 
the National Hockey League honors after a 
bitter struggle with the team of Eveleth, Minn. 
Each contender captured two games, but Cleve- 
land was declared the winner by reason of its 
greater goal scoring. 

HODGSON, Henry B. English bishop, died 
at Bury St. Edmunds, England, Feb 28. 
After 1914 he was Bishop of St. Edmondsbury, 
and Ipswich. He was born in Wales, March 10, 
1856, and uated with honors at Queen’s 
College and Christ Church, Oxford. @ was 
ordained priest in 1880 and from 1897 to 1914 
was vicar of Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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HONDURAS 
HOG CHOLERA. See VETERINARY MeEDI- 


CINE. 

HOGG, Wriiuiam Stetson. Naval officer 
died, May 28. At the time of his death he held 
the rank of commodore. He was born at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 11, 1856; graduated at the United 
States Naval Academy in 1876. i 
June 30, 1909. During the Spani 
oe yee coe on the Miantonomah in 
blockade duty; and he was executive officer on 
the M arsed Bios Chinese waters, and present at 
the bom ent of the Taku forts during the 
Boxer Rebellion. He was in command of the 
supply ship Glacter, in its trip around the world 
in 1908-09. 


HOLLAND. See NETHERLANDS. 

HOLLIDAY, Jonn Hamppen. Publisher, died 
at Indianapolis, Ind., October 20. He was born 
at Indianapolis, May 18, 1846, and served in the 
Indiana Volunteers soul ep Civil War. He 

uated at Hanover liege in 1864. He 
ounded the Indianapolis News in 1869 and was 
its editor until 1892, and later he established in 
codperation with William J. Richards the Indi- 
anapolis Press which was consolidated with the 
News in 1901. He was president of the Union 
Trust Company 1901-16 and director of various 
other important financial and social institutions. 

HOLY CROSS, Coiizas or THe. A Roman 
Catholic institution of the higher learning con- 
ducted under the Society of Jesus at Worcester, 
Mass.; founded in 1843. In the fall of 1921 there 
were 752 students enrolled and there were 41 
members of the faculty. The library had 40,000 
volumes. In 1921 a new dormitory building 
was in process of construction for the accommoda- 
tion of about 200 students. President, Rev. 
James J. Carlin, S. J. 

HOME DEMONSTRATION. See Acaicut- 
TURAL EXTENSION WORK. 

HONDURAS. A republic of Central America. 
Capital, Tegucigalpa. 

AREA, PoPULATION, ETC. The area is estimated 
at 44,275 square miles; and the population in 
1920 at 637,114, giving a density of 12.5 inhabi- 
tants per square mile. The capital, Tegucigalpa, 
had 38,950 inhabitants in 1920. Other towns 
with their populations of 1920 are: La Esperanse, 
11,453; Santa Rosa, 10,574; Nacaome, 8152; 
Choluteca, 8065. The chief ports are: Amapala 
on the Pacific; and Puerto Cortez and Omoa on 
the Atlantic. There are several other ports of 
entry on the Atlantic. The natives are chiefly 
Indians of mixed Spanish breed, but in the 
region of the north coast there are a number of 
negroes. In 1920 there were 867 primary schools 
with 1107 teachers and 35,912 pupils in attend- 
ance. The school census complete in December, 
1919, showed that there were in the republic 
87,207 children from 7 to 15 years of age, of whom 
35,912 were receiving instruction. uring the 
1920 school year 247 boys and 240 girls were 
students in the four normal schools of the country. 
The National Institute of Tegucigalpa, the 
National School of Secondary Education im 
Santa Rosa de copes, Te Independencia School 
in Santa Barbara, n Alvarado School in 
Comayagua, and La Fraternidad School im 
Juticalpa are all secondary institutions. In 1920 
the total number of teachers in these schools was 
71 and of students 259. Graduates from these 


HONGKONG 


schools are given the d of Bachelor of Arts 
and Sciences. The University of Tegucigalpa 
is the only school granting the professional degrees 
of law, medicine, pharmacy, and civil engineering. 
Its courses in these subjects are open only to 
students with the degree given by the secondary 
schools. 

Propucrion. The chief product is bananas 
which are grown mostly on the Atlantic coast. 
The exports in 1920 amounted to 11,524,149 
bunches. Cocoanuts are also grown profitably, 
and form an important article of export. An 
excellent quality of coffee is raised. Other prod- 
ucta include: Tobacco, a variety of fruits, beans 
rice, wheat, indigo, henequen, and the castor oil 

lant. Stock-raising is of considerable importance. 

1919 the cattle numbered 103,120. Mineral 

resources include: Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, and iron. 

Commerce. The following information in 
regard to business conditions and foreign trade 
was supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce. Business in 
Honduras suffered during 1921 and practically 
all firms took severe losses. However, there were 
no failures. Most of the houses showed fore- 
sight in promptly cutting prices heavily immedi- 
pao ani the market began to weaken, thus suc- 

j Sedglaegs fete coe eee 
priced stock and obtaining cash for purchases at 
the new level. There was very little complaint 
on the part of foreign exporters against Honduran 
concerns for can tion of contracts, scarcely 
any goods being refused because of the drop in 
prices. The buying strength of the country in 
1921 can be seen in the increase (during a period of 
falling prices) in the values of imports from $12,- 
860,762 in the year 1919-20 to $16,722,700 in 
1920-21. The amount imported in 1919-20 was 
itself an increase from $6,931,376 in 1918-19. 
The greatest amount of imports was consumed 
in the district supplied by Puerto Cortes, neues 
the ports of La Ceiba and Amapala took only 
slightly less. The United States supplied 84 Pf 
cent of all the goods imported into the Republic. 
Of the total rape 44 per cent was admitted 
free of duty. e liberality of Honduras toward 
concessions may be seen by the fact that the 
imports admitted free by concession amounted to 
$6,323,589. The principal exports of Honduras 
are bananas, sugar, silver bullion, cocoanuts, and 
hides. While the quantity of the exports of the 
first two was larger than during the previous year 
the fall in prices greatly depreciated their total 
value. The exports of silver fell off considerably 
owing to the closing of the Rosario mines in 
April, and the trade in cocoanuts and hides was 
less than in the previous year. Of the total ex- 
ports the United States took 96 per cent. While 
the country was suffering from the low price of 
its exports, the banks followed a conservative 
policy and merchants limited their purchases to 
absolute necessities, thus preventing overstocking. 
Financially the year was a very satisfactory one 
for the Government. 

ANCE. The net revenue for the economic 
year of August 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922, was esti- 
mated at $6,674,894.80. The customs revenue was 
estimated at $3,480,000; monopolies, $2,125,000; 
stamped papers, liquors, and cattle tax, $395,000; 
mails, telegraphs, and cables, $190,000; sundry 
revenues, $559,894.80; and special revenues, 
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$425,000, giving a gross total of $7,174,894.80 
which after the subtraction of $500,000 for the 
expenses of tax collection leaves the net sum 
above mentioned. 

ways. The railways in 1920 had a 
mileage of 463, and included the line from Puerto 
Cortez to Potrerillos, 60 miles in length, which 
was acquired by the government in 1912; and 
four others of which the longest was the Tela 
railway (about 155 miles). Other lines were being 
extended in 1921. 

Army. All citizens between the ages of twenty- 
one to thirty-five are liable to military service 
in the regular army, and those between thirty-five 
and forty, in the reserves. The number of fight- 
ing men, July-31, 1918, was placed at 46,106; and 
the reserves, at 21,505. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in a 
president elected by popular vote for four years; 
and legislative power, in a congress of deputies 
of forty-two members, also chosen for four years 
by popular vote. The president is assisted by a 
council of five ministers who are the heads of the 
following a anor Foreign Relations; Gov- 
ernment and Justice; War; Treasury and Public 
Credits; Public Works and Agriculture; In- 
struction. President, at the beginning of 1921, 
General Rafael Lopez Gutierrez. 

HONGKONG. A British crown colony situ- 
ated in the mouth of the Canton river off the 
southwest coast of China about ninety miles 
south of Canton. It consists of an island, irregular 
in shape with a breadth of from two to five miles; 
and a length of about eleven miles, the area being 
a little over thirty-two square miles; and to it is 
attached on the mainland the peninsula of 
Kowloon with an area of about 356 square miles. 
The total area of the colony is in the neighbor- 
hood of 390 square miles. The civil population 
estimated in the middle of 1919 was 598,100 of 
whom the Chinese numbered 584,500. Of the 
white inhabitants, about one-half were British 
and one-third, Portuguese. The schools are all 
inspected by the state, but education is not 
compulsory. In 1920 the total number of pupils 
in the schools was 25,786. A university at 
Hongkong was opened in March, 1912; and in 
1919-20 had 230 students, mostly Chinese. 
Hongkong is one of the chief commercial centres 
of the Far East. The British Empire has the 
largest share of the trade. In 1919 the imports from 
the British Empire were valued at £19,746,010 
of which £5,129,784 came from the United King- 
dom; £70 905,698 from foreign countries; total, 
£90,651,708. ‘The exports in 1919 were as fol. 
lows: To the British Empire £18,993,145 of 
which £2,698,813 went to the United Kingdom; 
to China and Japan, £62,649,784; to other foreign 
countries, £22,300,005; total, £103,942,934. For 
further details as to the distribution of the foreign 
trade in 1919, see preceding Year Boox. The 
figures for the trade of Hongkong with the United 

ingdom in 1920 were as follows: Imports into 
Great Britain, £2,506,333; exports of British 

roducts to Hongkong, £13,112,752; exports of 
oreign and colonial products, £302,338. The 
government is under a governor aided by execu- 
tive and legislative councils. Governor at the 
Peeve of 1921, Sir R. E. Stubbs. 
OOK, Wiuuiam CarHer. Judge, died at 
Sayner, Wis., August 12. He was born at Waynes- 
burg, Pa., Sept. 24, 1857; and after a high school 
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education, studied law at the St. Louis Law School. 
He practiced law from 1878 to 1899. From the 
latter year until Eee he was United States 
district judge for Kansas; and in 1903 became 
circuit judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit. 

HO The world’s hop production in 1921 
was more than 20 per cent below that of 1920. 
There was a slight increase in acreage over the 
area devoted to the crop in 1920, but the yield 
in all the principal hop-producing countries of 
Europe, owing mainly to weather, was below 
normal. Provisional estimates published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, me, 
placed the 1921 yields of the different countries 
88 Areas oe 7,100,000 ai Belgium 
4,990,000 lbs reat Britain, | 25,090,000 lbs., an 
Geet Slovakia: “6 5, 30,000 Ibs. These figures 
show some recovery from the reduction in acreage 
and yield due to war conditions, but they point 
out also that hop culture has not as yet tied 
its prewar status. In 1914 Germany 
51,227,000 Ibs., Belgium in 1913 7,305 000 aioe 
Great Britain in 1914, 56,813,000 lbs., and Czech 
Slovalia the same year 32, 628, 000 lbs. 

ms United States, according to estimates by 

the Department of Agriculture, in 1921 produced 
29, 140,000 Ibs. of hops on 28,000 acres, the 
average yield being 1,040.7 lbs. per acre. In 1920 
the acreage was the same but the production 
amounted to 34,280,000 Ibs. The farm value of 
hops on December 1 was 24.4 cts. per lb. as com- 
pared with 35.7 cts. and 77.5 cts. per lb. on the 
corresponding dates in 1920 and 1919 ively. 
As usual, the crop was produced in the three 
Pacific Coast States and New York. The pro- 
erage in New York bis iy ha ent 1,000,000 

in Washington, 4,800,000 Ibs., Oregon, 
9 600 000 Ibs., and in California, 14, 400, 000 Ibs. 
The ¢ average yield per acre was reported provi- 
sionally for the different States as follows: pia 
Sides 600 Ibs., Washington, 1700 lbs., Oregon, 800 

and d California, 1230 lbs. 

ge the More ended June 30, 1921, the con- 
sumption of hops in the United ‘States amounted 


to nearly 6,000,000 Ibs. and the exports to over f 


22,000,000 Ibs. 

HORLICK, Sir James. See NEcrowey. 

HORNUNG, ERNEST WILLIAM. British writer, 
celebrated as the creator of the character “ Raffles,’ 
died in France, March 27. He was born June 7, 
1866, and after spending two years in Australia 
in his youth, began the writing of stories about 
the year 1887, many of which were based upon 
his Australian experience. These included, among 
many acy pk A Bride from the Bush and The 
Rogue’s e. His great reputation, how- 
ever, was na on The Amatan Cracksman, of 
which the hero was “ Raffles’’ familiar to readers 
and PAyEces throughout the English-speaking 
world. 
vo See Live Srocx and VETERINARY 

HORTICULTURE. The outstanding feature 
of the year ber the widespread spring freezes 
which, associated with a tendency on the part of 
vegetable and truck growers to reduce acreage 
due to the depressed markets and high price of 
labor, greatly curtailed the total production of 
fruits and vegetables in North America during 


1921. In certain favored localities large poles bo 


were produced; an unusually large yield of ebees 
was obtained in the Northwestern Sta 


British Columbia, and in the extreme northeastern 
area, embracing Maine and Nova Scotia; the 
citrus crop of Florida and California and the 
r— crop of Georgia were exceptionally 
ite the severe losses to fruit growers in 
sections devastated by several freezes, it is probable 
ped the ‘ieee boa diminished supply contzib- 
ted largely to stablising the market during 1 
moat depressing period. The citrus crop 
in the history of Ca California, to 60,147 car- 
loads and netting the growers over $83, 000,000, 
was handled during the year ended October 31. 
Boxed apples from sage orthwest sold rapidly 
and at unusually Brae wie The large Georgia 
crop was rcotitab y and rapidly of, 
and those Eastern growers that were ortunate 
enough to have fruit of any kind sold quickly at 
extremely favorable figures. 
Extrao droughts obtaining in cont? 
nental Europe and Great Britain tended to 


uced materially reduce the an ha of fruits as well as 


other farm cro Frosts in February and March 
affected the almond crop in Sicily. The Italian 
lemon crop was large and the export trade s0 
small that the outlook for a time was moet de- 
ak ; however, the situation was saved by 
ucts manufacturers, who utilised the 
fruit i in the production of citrates. Grape gro 
in Spain was greatly stimulated by the in 
demand for raisins by the United States. 
CanNnING InpustTRY. The canning pean | 
suffered severely in 1921 from the necessary read- 
juepent of war prices to a firm, sound business 
evel. This rapid decline caused extensive losses 
to wholesale and retail dealers who had large 
stocks on hand, which losses were in turn reflected 
sharply on the cannin establishments, which, m 
the face of no demand for their prouunts refused 
to make the usual contracts with the growers. 
To illustrate the importance of the canning 
industry, the National Canners’ Association 
estimated that more than 5,000,000,000 cans of 
human food are preserved each year, req 
the employment of 500,000 workers in 
actories, ere Gad a capital investment ag- 
gregating $1,000,000,000. The export trade in 
canned ee due to the low gate exchange 
foe practically demoralized in the earl y part ft 
ae pice Due to droughts abroad, which stimu- 
lated export demand, an devastating freezes in the 
United States, which stimulated home demand, 
this situation gradually improved during the 
summer season. 
Of the important commercial vegetab 
346,823,000 bu. of white potatoes were prod 
in 1921, as compared with 403,296,000 in 1920; 
sweet potatoes 105,841,000 bu., as oC with 
112,368,000; dry beans (six States) 9 2,000 bu.. 
as compared with 9, pi a bu.; onions 12,652,000 
bu., as compared with 23,435,000; cabbage 
606,274 tons, as compared with 1 029, 662 tons; 
canned peas 8,207,000 cases, as compared with 
12,317,000 in 1920. The total a ple crop was 
96,881,000 bu. as compared with 223,677,000 
bu. in 1920. The commercial apple | crop totaled 
19,296,000 bblis., as aapeneong th 37,239,000 
bbis.; peaches 32,733,000 bu., as compared with 
45,620,000 bu.; pears 10 ,705,000 bu., as compared 
with 16,805,000 bu.; "and oran velhaaiy 
Xe8, aS compared with 29,700, 
In fresh deciduous fruits alone, California 
shipped over 40,000 cars in 1921, the largest single 
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item being grapes 
In dried fruits 


,088 as com with 
preceding fiscal year. Impo 
pore were fruits $40,933,307, 


ng annual period. This e in 
values is due in to decreases in quantity and 
in part to declines in unit values, the notable 
exception paces raisins and dried grapes, the 
imports of which show an increase approximating 
30,000,000 Ibs. Exports of nursery stock cunne 
the period amounted to $397,655, an increase o 
$12,746 over 1920; imports of nursery stock 
$5,142,912 as compared with $3,841,161 in 1920. 

Among the rt items showing a marked 
variation from the preceding year were fresh 
apples; 2,665,101 bbls. peel = in the year 
ended June 30, 1921, as com with 1,050,598 
bbls. in the preceding year. Over 2,000,000 of 
these were consigned to ports of the United 
Kingdom. The value of expo canned fruits 
decreased from $41,232,970 to $13,128,053 for 
the respective periods. All importations of nuts 
including walnuts, almonds, and Jone show 
marked decreases in total values. Bananas 
showed a moderate increase. 

MakRKETInG. Of the many important problems 
confronting the fruit and vegetable wers, 
marketing received the greatest consideration 
during 1921. Under authority received at the 
National Fruit Marketing Conference held in 
Chicago April 5, the National Farm Bureau 
Federation appointed a committee of twenty-one 
representative fruit men to devise better methods of 
handling the nation’s fruit crop. A notable 
marketing success of the year was the merchand- 
izing of raisins in small inexpensive packets, by 
which plan the raisin growers of California were 
able to dispose of a large crop at very satisfactory 
prices. Another worthy example of organized 
effort was the continued success of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which successfully 
marketed a large crop of oranges and lemons 
despite the erally demoralized market situa- 
tion. The California Cherry Growers’ Associa- 
tion was organized during the year on a4 non- 

fit basis to assist members in marketing of this 
Fruit. Plans for mutualizing the North American 
Fruit Exchange were announced in July as a 
ab ir step in the merchandizing of fruit and 

es. 
consequence of the prevailing high trans- 
continental freight rates the B of Directors 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange officially 
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material likel 
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indorsed the oreanissieon of a producers’ steam- 
ship company for the transportation of citrus 
fruits from Los Angeles to Atlantic coast poe 
Successful steamer shipments were made during 
the year of northwestern boxed apples to Great 
Britain and Atlantic ports of the United States 
via the Panama Canal. 

RecuuaTory Acrs. The activities of the 
Federal Horticultural Board were further ex- 
tended during the year to afford protection to 
the citrus fruit industry of the cone by pre- 
venting the entrance of the citrus blac a A 

uarantine was promulgated to become effective 

pril 1, 1921, whereby the entry of fruit and 
vegetables from Cuba, the Baha i 


certain regula ting 
thorough freedom from leaf and other plant 
to contain the black fly. The 
work of the in attempting to control two 
important date scales threatening the infant date 
growing industry of the Southwest indicated the 
posse ty of eradicating at least one and perhaps 
th of the pests provided sufficient moneys are 
appropriated to conduct operations on a thorough 
ically: reported asrcournag i auseslin’ « 
Oo y repo as occurring in a 
fact which will likely lead to the extension of the 
quarantine promulgated June 27, 1917. 
in changes were made during the year to 
uarantine No. 37, which concerns the importa- 
tion of foreign plants and plant products for 
ropagation, whereby all products admitted under 
Regulation No. 2 must be free from sand, soil, or 
earth. Under Regulation No. 7, inspection is 
now required at the time of packing of all nursery 
stock, and the accompanying certificate must 
cover washing and removal of soil. An interest- 
ing result of Quarantine No. 37 was the stimulus 
im to erican nurserymen to pro te 
evergreens and other plants affected by the Act. 
Conservative plant dealers prophesy that there 
will soon be an oversupply of the evergreens, 
followed by a depressed market. 

EXPERIMENTAL Worx. The trend of horti- 
cultural research during the past year has been 
toward the solution of fundamental problems 
which for years have beset investigators. Notable 
among recent investigations is that of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station in studying the re- 
lationship between spur growth and spur per- 
formance in the apple. It was found that in the 
Wealthy and some other varieties under certain 
conditions spurs of certain length showed the 
highest percentage of fruit-bud differentiation and 
that both longer and shorter spurs showed lower 

centages. These results were substantiated 

y work conducted at the Missouri Experiment 
Station in an attempt to determine the location 
in the tree of the factors influencing fruit-bud 
differentiation, in which it was found that, al- 
though there is a marked association between 
length and performance in apple spurs, the other 
parts of the tree, nevertheless, exert a consider- 
able influence. 

The work of the Oregon Station on the bearing 
of internal chemical factors on fruit-bud formation, 
in which it was suggested that a proper ce 
between the carbohydrate and nitrogen content is 
necessary for the proper development of the tree 
and its fruiting function, has served to place many 
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perplexing nutrition problems in a new light, ren- 

aoe aa laser solution highly probable. 
tions with apple reported 

Peis New York rnell), Massachusetts, New 

Hampshire, and Ontario Agricultural Experiment 
Stations gave further evidence that heavy pruning 
inhibits the ro hon of young trees and delay. 
fruiting. Similar studies with the olive in C 
fornia led to the same conclusions. In the light 0 
ae this new pris ‘edily mel sippeae with 

ruit-trees are m 

oe of the Het, Mall g eoearel se 
tion, Kent, England, with fruit stocks, a repo 
ae which appeared during the year, contributed 

to the solution of a puz problem— 
that of obtaining reliable stocks. <A practical 
method of multiplying stocks by layering was 
described, the use of which practice will enable 
the nurseryman to rapidly increase desirable 
stocks and thus do away with the spay somal 
results which have obtained in the past from the 
use of mixed 

The Massachusetts Experiment Station has 
developed a method of identifying varieties of 
apples by variations in the leaves which, if thor- 
oughly practical in its application, will’ prevent 
the substitution of inferior varieties. 

Scape of the comparative value of dusting 
versus spraying were conducted in many sections 
of N orth ‘Ameria, I leading to variable conclusions 
as to the value . It would seem from 
the results Leased at the New Jersey 
ment Stations that the success or failure of ust- 
ingjis closely correlated with the amount and in- 
tensity of rainfall. 


Promisine New Fruits anp Puants. The 
Latham red Row inp? roe riginated by the Minne- 
sota Fruit B tation and for a long period 
known under the name of esota No. 4, re- 
ceived favorable oon Pitol: the year on 
ae of its extreme har a Po hae with 

market qualities. The Melba apple, a 
eniling of McIntosh developed at the Central 
ental Farm, Ottawa, ars Oka muskmelon 
fromsthe Trappist monastery, O uebec, and 
the Cortland apple from the New Yor (Geneva) 
ent Station are recent northern intro- 
ductions received with favor during the year. 
A large importation of offshoots of the Saidy rate 
received in late 1920 are to be propagated under 
strict quarantine regulations and later dissem- 
inated among date growers at nominal cost. 

In the spring of 1921 a shipment of 1400 off- 
shoots of the let Noor date arrived in the 
United States. is a most valuable commer- 
cial variety in Northern Africa, and is believed 
to be adapted to the hot dry valleys of the South- 
west. To further insure the cap supply, the 
Department of Agriculture formulated p to 
establish plantations in the bay regions near San 
Francisco, from which to supply the fig insect 


(Blastophaga), when killed out in more exposed Gr 


areas. successful method of propagating the 
Tha seville ci ose a baci Pa a Lia citrus fruit 
desirable as a Satsuma orange on 
account of its total snainley to citrus canker, 
was perfected in February, 1921, whereby this 
new stock may be 
desired quantity. cuttings about 
6 in. in length with te leaves attached 
rooted seadily in the greenhouse under the stimu- 
lus of bottom: heat and relatively high humidity. 


twi 
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The ae grape, introduced into California 


by the U. 8. Department of iculture, showed 
merit both as a raisin and ear shipping fresh 
fruit variety. Panariti and Ohanez are two 


shipping grapes now grown in sufficient quantity 

to emphasize their future importance to the 

aos grape industry. Coates 1418 prune, 

omy ym Saratoga, Calif., asabud mutation 

"Agen, promises to add to the value of 

ie prune-producing industry on account of its 
greater size and yield. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Prohibition continued to 
exert a remarkable stimulating influence on the 
Frape-growing industry throughout the entire 

States. The president of the California 
sree Growers’ Exchange stated that in a brief 
aire ove ’ period the average price per ton had 
Tom a range of $10 to $20 to that of $75 to 
$100. 20-acre vineyard of Emperor and 
Tia varieties near Exeter, was 
reported to have sold for $1750 per acre. An 
experimental cold sto shipment of grapes 
from Chile to the United States was reported to 
have reached its destination in excellent condi- 
tion. Argentina cherries reached the United States 
in late ber, in time to grace the Christmas 
table of President Harding and others. The 
first solid carload of fresh figs from Fresno, Calif., 
was shipped to Chicago and New York in June 
in the expectation of creating a market for this 
product. A total of 923 ae ae fresh sani Dasa 


valued at approximatel 
into the United States Pom the the State of pep ig 


Mexico, in the spring of 1921. 
NECROLOGY. Glasson, specialist in horti- 
culture and forestry on the Experiment Station 
Record for a long period of years, died Feb. 18, 
1921. C. G. Patten of Charles City, Iowa, famous 
as the originator of Patten Greening apple and 
other hardy fruits for the North Central States, 
died November 28. 
BrsuiograPpHy. Amon 


the important con- 
tributions to pporecu ure 


iterature aay during 


Cat o£ Tnbty 
(New Yok 1921); U. k, 
Notes on Edible Plants (Now York, 1919); R. T. 
Morris, Nut Growing (New York, 1921); H. D. 


House, Wild oe of New York (New Yor 
1918, 2 pts.); W. Poponoe, Manual of 
and Sub Fruits Oe hee 1920); 


Reynolds, The Story of the Banana "9 
1921); W. Robinson, The English Flower Garden 
and Home Grounds (London, 1921, aghore EPeaa 
and Son, The Culture o Vegetables and Flowers 
from Seeds and Roots cate a 16th pte 
A. D. Taylor and G. D. The C 

Garden Gander City and naan isan 

, The Practical Book o F Outdoor F 


f 
London, Hie 5th ed. rev.); E Wi 
Romance of Our Trees (New York. 1 1920). 
HOSKINS, WILLIAM Horace. Veterinarian, 
died in New York City, August 10. At the time 
of his Saar se ry dean of the New York State 
terinary College. He was born at Rockdale, 
Pa., July 23 aor and uated at the American 
Veterinary College i in New York in 1881. He was 
professor of the various departments of ve 
science in the University of Pennsylvania un 
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1917, and he was successively president of the 
oy ee a geet 
e Pennsylvania State Veterinary i 
sociation. He contributed a large number of 
articles to the scientific press on veterinary sub- 
jects, and he was the editor-in-chief of the 
oe of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 


HOUSE, Fumtz. See NEcroxoey. 
HOUSING. The housing shortage, in all coun- 
tries aggravated, if not brought on, by the sus- 
pension of building during the war followed by 
the post-war failure to resume operations on a 
normal scale owing to the prohibitive costs of 
construction, continued to be severely felt through- 
out the world. According to all estimates appear- 
ing in The American Contractor, based on the 
building permit statistics for 14 large cities, the 
United States at the beginning of 1921 faced an 
accummulated deficit amounting to about 147 
per cent of the normal annual building programme 
or rather the United States faced a demand e 
to the normal output of 2144 years. New York 
City’s needs as revealed in a careful survey made 
by Health Commissioner Royal S. Copeland, called 
for the construction of living accommodations for 
about 100,000 families, exclusive of the normal 
abide of the city amounting to about 30,000 
amilies annually. The same condition extended 
throughout the country amounting to a shortage 
of from a million and a half to two million homes 
and involving some 4,000,000 people. But the 
for contracts let during 1921 as compared 
with the preceding five years did not begin to 
meet the situation. Building materials and labor 
showed reductions, but the fact that normal 
building had not been resumed would indicate 
that the public did not believe that costs had yet 
reached rock bottom. 
_ Various legislative attempts to stimulate build- 
Ing, as the Tax Exemption laws of New York and 
New Jersey (see ARCHITECTURE), did meet with 
success, and there was everything to recommend 
attempts to facilitate the financing of building 
operations such as the establishment of codpera- 
tive loan banks. But the Massachusetts Special 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life in its 
report of January, 1921, seemed to give the kernel 
of the situation. Increased building will take 
place, it says, ‘When rents are sufficiently high 
to attract investors.”’ Rents will come down 


after building has sufficiently increased. But in Monthl 


the meantime, “if rents are kept unduly low by 
law, the supply of dwellings will not increase.” 
In this connection definitions of a reasonable rent 
are worth considering. In August the Appellate 
Term of the Supreme Court, meeting at Brooklyn, 
ruled a reasonable rent to be a return of 10 per 


cent on the present market value of the property. 
A booklet on the subject prepares by the American 
Company of New York declares that a 


reasonable rent should yield 11.8 per cent net 
income on fair valuation of real estate. Henry R. 
Brigham, formerly counsel for the United States 
Housing Corporation, put the necessary net 
return at 6 per cent of the valuation of the prop- 
erty, or a gross rental return of from 12-13 per 
cent. He also maintainsd that the radical rent 
legislation enacted by New York in 1920 caused a 
se in house building. Whether or not he 

was right, the National Industrial Conference 
oard reported an actual decline of 1 per cent for 
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rents in communities, and a check in the 
contemplated rise of rents in other cities. 

The Senate Committee on Reconstruction and 
Production, commonly known as the Older com-. 
mittee, authorized in April, 1920, to inquire into 
the building situation, reported in March, 1921. 
Of the ten recommendations contained in the 
document those dealing directly with housing are: 
Two bills concerned with the gathering of data on 
construction meth costs, and designs, and the 
regular publication thereof; two bills concerned 
with supplying through national and home loan 

long-term money for house building; two 
bills concerned with tax exemption on real estate 
profits and loans. Other contemplated legislation 
is that of California, whereby workingmen will be 
assisted in the building and ownership of their own 
homes; that of Illinois for a State Land Commission 
empowered to fix rents; and that of New York, 
tending to stimulate house construction. 

Court convictions, accompanied by prison sen- 
tence, during the year include that of Robert 
Brindell, long head of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, in New York, and in November those of four 
business men prominent in the so-called Tile 
Trust. All convictions were a result of the in- 
vestigations of the Lockwood Committee. 

Codperative efforts towards the solution of the 
housing problem were especially successful in 
Brooklyn, where a small group of Finns joined 
together, raised $8000 of the necessary $45,000, 
borrowed hs Jeane and built a abcd 
wore ouse which they were occupying at the 

ose of the year at a rental of aaproniaately 
$25.00 instead of $75.00 dollars a month. 

Chambers of Commerce throughout the country 
concerned th ves with housing. The report 
of the Civic Development Department on this 
subject shows them to be concerned more with the 
permanent oe than with meeting an acute. 
shortage. ey submitted three plans for local 
inquiry and study: 1. A financing corporation 
organized to loan to local builders. 2. The erec- 
tion of houses by the local industries for their 
employees. 3. Community housing corporation. 

e National Housing Association publishes the 
quarterly ey ei ousing Betterment, which 
gives news of the developments in this field 
throughout the world. The headquarters of the 
Association are at 105 E. 22d Street, New York 
City, and the secretary is Lawrence Veiller. The 

| sans Review, issued by the United 
States Department of Labor, also contains figures 
and reports on the subject. 

Great Brrrain. The end of 1920 saw England 
facing a shortage of from 500,000 to ,000 
dwellings; 60,000 of these had been begun and 
only 1 000 completed under the nouene pro- 
gramme in effect during that year. In addition 
to this real shortage there was a large number of 
inhabited houses which had been repeatedly 
condemned as “unfit for human habitation’’ and 
incapable of being rendered fit. The lowest total 
for such houses in England and Wales was 180,000 
and a proportionately higher number for Scotland. 
In view of these facts the virtual abandonment of 
the housing programme undertaken by the govern- 
ment in 1920 as announced on July 14, 1921, by 
Sir A. Mond, the recently appointed minister of 
health, came as a great disappointment. The new 
policy of the government in re to housing 
allowed for the subsidence of 198,000 houses at a 
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cost of £10,005,000, and for the improvement of 
slum areas to the extent of £200, The deci- 
sion to cut down the SOuenG prog ane was due 
to a growing feeling against the volume of govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Were it not for the success of the Buildin 
Guilds in England during the year the outloo 
seemed unrelievedly black. These 60 local guilds 
of building workers (organized as self-governing 
bodies conducted for the public benefit, insuring 
to each member a fair remuneration, but elimin- 
ook one were able to supply dwellings of 
stan material and superior wor ip ata 
cost lower than that of private contractors. On 
July 23, 1921, representatives of the various local 
committees met and formed a national body, 
which, with the decrease in government contracts, 
undertook private building contracts in the hope 
of a like success. 

The Scottish Housing and Town Planning Con- 
haope in Edinburgh in April enjoined the 

ttish members of Parliament to carry out their 
pledges to relieve the housing shortage. 

NEw ZEaLanp. The parliament had previously 
appropriated $3,742,900 for the building of work- 
ing men’s homes during 1921. 

Austria. With the cost of building estimated to 
be eighty times what it was before the war, condi- 
tions, in the large cities particularly, continue to 
to be intolerable. Vienna plans to create a loan 
fund for the promotion of building, by means of 
taxation. 

Czrcuo-Siovakia. With conditions still such 
that in Prague many thousands were without a 
place to live in, the government in February, 1921 
added a more important housing law than that of 
1920. Under the new law: 1, Land can be expro- 

riated for building purposes, under certain con- 

tions, 2, specially constituted courts of w: 
arbitration are created for the settlement of build- 
ers disputes; 3, a board is established to fix the 
price of building materials; 4, the state codper- 
ates with codperative building associations con- 
structing dwellings for officials and their families, 
allowing a credit to the extent of 250,000,000 
crowns. Other encouragements to building ac- 
tivity are a material decrease in taxation and a 60 
to 80 per cent guarantee of credit. In fact the 
housing shortage was so severe, owing to war and 
post-war conditions, coupled with the new influx 
of inhabitants to the large towns, that in some 
A Baer cases state support equaled 90 per cent of 
the total outlay and the buildings were freed from 
taxes for fifty years. 

FRANCE. ration continued to be the main 
problem. By February, 1921, 2000 codperative 
societies of reconstruction were in operation, all 
of which were receiving assistance from the gov- 
ernment in one form or another. In Paris the 
authorities in November had 978 workmen’s 
dwellings under construction and were preparing 
plans for more; the ey pad ro grants for this 
p amounting to ; 

ERMANY. With 1 000,000 dwellings desper- 
ately needed and conditions unfavorable to build- 
ing, the Housing Commission requisitioned all 
unoccupied dwellings. No family might have more 
than one house, and the general limitation was a 
room per person with kitchen. In February a 
national law was passed requiring all the states to 
spend at least thirty marks per inhabitant on home 
construction during 1921 and 1922. To reim- 
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burse the states a tax, payable over]a period of 
eevee’ years, was laid on all houses built before 

Ho.uianD. The demand for houses for workers 
and the | diab public obliged Holland to consent 
for the time in its history, to the erection of 
permanent wooden houses. 

Iraty. Drastic rent restriction laws, effective 
until July, 1922, but not applying to houses built 
within a certain period, were enacted by the 
nation in a further attempt to cope with the acute 
conditions. 

JAPAN. Here as elsewhere the housing famine 
was acute. According to the Tokyo press, salaried 
men and laborers alike must pay one-third to one- 
half of their income for rent. 

Norway. The Norwegian Technical University, 
with the aid of governmental and municipal grants, 
was conducting experiments to determine the 
relative merits of the common types of house 
construction. The two points, cheapness in erec- 
tion, and economy in heating, were especially 
investigated. The results showed a frame house 
with sheet panel and asphalt pasteboard on each 
side, intermediate space filled with dry sawdust, 
to be the most satisfactory in these respects. The 
full details of this interesting experiment were to 
ap in book form. 

rv. According to the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union for February, the President of 
Peru provided for a bond issue amounting to 
$1,459,950, the proceeds of which were to be used 
for the building of workingmen’s dwellings in 
Lima and Callao. 

Urvauay. On June 20, 1921, a law con i 
the rents of dwellings in the towns and cities 
Uruguay was p whereby the rent rate of 
December, 1919, became the legal maximum rate 
for a period of three years. Revisions in favor of 
landlord or tenant might be obtained by an appeal 
to the rent commission of the locality. The law 
also contained certain tax exemption provisions 
for new buildings begun and completed during its 
three-year term of operation. 

For additional information, see ARCHITECTURE, 
and BUILDING. 

HOWARD, RoBeErtT JARED Buss. See NEcROL- 


OGY. 
HOWARD, Sir Henry. See NecroLocy. — 
HOWLAND, Tuomas Saath. Railway official, 

died, August 8. He was born at North Dart- 

mouth, Mass., Feb. 13, 1844; and graduated at 
wrence Scientific School (Harvard) in 1868. 

He was an engineer in the service of the Burli 

and Missouri River Rai from 1868 to 1876; 

and after 1883, was secretary of the Chicago 

Burlington, and Quincy Rai , and after 1902 

became its vice-president and treasurer. 
HOYLE, Ext Dusose. Army official, died, 

July 27. He was born at Canton Ga., Jan. 19, 

1851; graduated at the United States Military 

Acadamy, 1875, and at the Artillery School, 1880. 

He was raised to the rank of major an 

ordnance officer, United States Volunteers, 1898; 

colonel in the army, March 3, 1911; 

He 


brigadier-general pt. 24, 1913; and retired 

Jan. 19, 1915. was on the staff of General 

Wilson in the Porto Rican campaign in 1898 and 

again on his staff as chief ordnance officer and 

provost marshal; general of the De 
atanzas, Cuba; president of the 


board, 1906-07; commanded the sixth 
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of field artillery, 1908-13; and held commands 
in the Philippine Islands, 1913-14; after which 
he was in command of the eastern department of 
the United States with headquarters at Gover- 
nor’s Island until Jan. 15, 1918. 

See Music, Art- 


HUBE » BRONISLAW. 
isis, Instrumentalists. 

HUDSON, Cuartzs Tracy. Civil War veteran, 
well known as the commander of the squad that 
captured Jefferson Davis, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 17. He was born at New Berlin, 
N. Y., in 1851. He served in the Civil War 
attaining the rank of colonel. His personal 
records give an account of the capture of the 
President of the Confederacy, which occurred 
May 10, 1865, near Irwinsvill ille, Ga. According 

these accounts the information leading to the 
capture was supplied by a negro. Captain 
Hudson then procured a detail of 28 ca men 
and followed the trail to the tent in which Jefferson 
Davis and his wife were living. ere follows a 
circumstantial narrative of the Confederate 
President’s attempt to escape in his wife’s clothes 
and the other incidents of the capture. For 
ok oad years preceding his death. Colonel 
Hudson was employed in the New York Custom 
House, oe cany, in 1921. 

HUDSON, Epmunp. Editor, died at Hartford 
Conn., December 18. He was born in 1848 an 
from 1894 to 1913 was on the staff of the Hartford 
Times. He founded the Army and Navy Register 
and the United States Government Advertiser. 
He was engaged in newspaper work for nearly 
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SON RIVER BRIDGE. See Bringes. 

HUGHES, Sir Samuvet. ian army 
officer and cabinet official, died at Lindsay, 
Ont., August 24. He was born at Darlington, 
Ont., Jan. 8, 1853; and educated at Toronto Univer- 
sity. After teaching at the Toronto Collegiate 
Institute he purchased and edited until 1897 the 
Lindsay Warder. He entered the active militi 
of Canada in his boyhood, and became a promi- 
nent officer in various military associations. He 
was a constant advocate of Canadian mili 
assistance to the empire in time of war, and 
personally offered to raise forces in Egypt Sudan, 
the Af frontier war, and the Boer War. He 
devoted much of his life to promoting the cause 
of colonial military assistance to the empire, and 
visited Australia and New Zealand for this 
purpose. He served with distinction in the South 
African war, 1899-1900, and in the late war he 
was successful in raising ian contingents. 
He was six times elected to parliament, and was 
minister of militia and defense from 1911 to 1916. 
In politics he was a Conservative. 

» Grorce Hontineron. Iron merchant, 
died at Los ia Calif., March 12. He was born 
at Dansville, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1840; received an 
academic education; and in 1868 became a 

er in Addey Hull and company in Cincinnati. 

@ was successively president of coal and freight 
car sto companies, and after 1888 was presi- 
dent of the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Company. He was the author of a volume on 
industrial depressions (1911). 

HUMBERT, Genera. French soldier died 
at Strasburg, November 10. At the time of his 
death he was military governor of that city, 
commandant of the territory of Alsace and a 
member of the higher council of war. He was 
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born at Gazeran, France, April 8, 1862, entered 
the military school of Saint-Cyr in 1881 and on 
leaving it ver eucuane oe se served in er 
campaigns of Ton an agascar an 
became captain in 1889, colonel in 1897, and 
brigadier-general, March 13, 1912. At the out- 
break of the war (1914) he was in Morocco where 
he took part in the battles on August 28 and 
sea fone gr 6-9, his division being cited in the 
order of the day for bravery and endurance. In 
October, 1914, he was called to the command of 
the 32nd group with the rank of general of division 
and was next placed at the h of the Lorraine 
forces in March, 1915; of the 3rd Army in July, 
1915; and of the 7th Army in October, 1918. 
On returning to French territory in June, 1918, he 
was made inspector general and on Oct. 22, 
1919, he became military governor of Strasburg. 
In the Battle of the Marne he showed extraordin- 
ary determination and energy. After a German 
eee had captured Mondement (Sept. 9, 1914), 
it to be retaken at any cost, and he de- 
livered three attacks, finally succeeding in re- 
capturing it. His work drew the attention of 
General Joffre and General Foch from this time 
on, and after service in the violently contested 
region of the nne, he was placed in command 
of the Army of the Lorraine near Nancy, but 
later was recalled to the Argonne at the head of 
the Third Army which he commanded until the 
end of the war. When Ludendorff broke through 
the British front, March 21, 1918, it was the army 
of Humbert that threw itself into the breach and 
checked the advance of the Germans, blocking 
their way to Paris. 

HUMPERDINCK, ENce.tsert. German music 
com , died at Neu-Strelitz, September 28. 
He is perhaps best known as the composer of 
Hansel und Gretel. He was born at Siegburg in 
the Rhine Provinces, Sept. 1, 1854, and received a 
thorough musical education. Early in his career 
he was associated with Richard Wagner, aiding 
him in preparing the productions of Parsifal in 
1880-81. He cary at that time the composition 
of Hansel und Gretel which when finished (1893) 
won an extraordinary success. The successful 
opera, Die K6nigskinde, was written in 1896. 
Both these tL des were familiar to New York 
audiences. He visited the United States in 1905 
and in 1910. He resorted largely to folk 
themes which he treated in a masterly manner, 
and his compositions are marked by exquisite 
harmonization and orchestration. His other 
works include Die sieben Geislein (1897); Dorn- 
rdschen (1902); Die Heirat wider Willen (1905); 
Die Marketenderin (1914); and incidental music, 
ballads, and choruses. 

HUNEKER, James Grpzons. One of the best 
known American critics of his time, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 9. Down to a week 
before his death he was contributing articles on 
music criticism to the New York press. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1860, the son of John 
Huneker, a well-known organist. He devoted his 
youth to the study of music and spent several 
be in Paris studying the piano under Georges 

athias. On his return to New York he became 
a teacher of the piano at the National Conserva- - 
tory. After ten years of this work he applied 
himself to musical and dramatic criticism, and 
was editor of these departments on the Sun and 
other New York papers. From 1891 to the time 
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of his death he wrote extensively in these fields as 
well as in that of literary criticism and soon won 
@ reputation tarousHot the sounty both by his 
articles and by his books. Among the best known 
of the latter may be mentioned The Melomaniacs 
(1902); Iconoclasts (1905); Egoists (1909); Chopin, 
the Man and his Music (1901); The 
Distance (1913); and Steeplejack (1921), pub- 
lished shortly before his death, containing much 
matter of an autobiographical character. 
HUNGARY. A state in eastern Europe for- 
merly a kingdom which along with Austria made 
up the. dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
pital, Budapest. The area of the old kingdom 
was 125,609 square miles and its population, 
Dec. 31, 1910, was 20,886,487. No definite 
for the area of the new Hungary were a ble 
on account of the unsettled state of the bound- 
aries. The population of Budapest, January 1, 
was given at 184,616. Under the treaty signed at 
Neuilly, June 5, 1920, and ratified by the Hungar- 
ian government Nov. 13, 1920, the boundaries 
with Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and 
Roumania were indicated, though the last were not 
definitely fixed being left to the determination of 
& mixed commission. The boundaries roughly 
indicated would be as follows: The northern line 
inning at burg runs el with the 
Danube river to the Gran, thence north and 
northeast to Mogoslizet on the Theiss river, 
thence southwest to Nagylak on the Maros river, 
thence west to a point on the Drave river, thence 
along that river as far as Toka and from that 
point north to Pressburg again. The area of the 
new state has been ro 
one-third of the size of the former kingdom of 
Hungary. The boundaries were still indeterminate 
in 1921 but the important region of Burgenland 
was transformed to Austria in accordance with 
the treaty, the change being accompanied by 
disturbances which are noted below under History. 
Out of the former kingdom of Hun the prov- 
ince of Croatia.and Slavonia was absorbed in the 
new state of Jugo-Slavia; Slovakia was assigned to 
Czecho-Slovakia and lvania to Roumania. 
See Juco-Siavia, CzEcHo-SLovakiA, and Rov- 
MANIA. The statistics for the new state were not 
available. Figures of clare) “ph stat com- 
merce, etc., for the old kingdom will be found in pre- 
ceding Year Booxs. Education is compulsory for 
children between the ages of six and twelve. In 
the old kingdom in 1916-17 there were 15,224 
elementary schools and the prevailing language 
was Hungarian in 12,503 of these. The number of 
pupils was 1,795,443. There are four universities, 
all maintained by the state, of which the largest 
is the University of Budapest with 4589 students 
in 1920-21. Other universities are situated at 
Colozsvar, Pressburg, and Debreczen. 
PRODUCTION. e Aon, information was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce on the basis of reports 
in the local press: The treaty of Trianon divided 
the former territory of fey aed in such a manner 
that out of 325,411 square kilometres only 93,184 
square kilometres were left, which, according to 
1921 estimates, caused a loss of 87 per cent of 
- Hungary’s woods and 90 per cent of its mines. 


The following mines remained on Hungarian 
psehbiaet & (1) vious to the partition of Hun- 
e deposits of the country contained 


| 44,000,000 tons of iron ore, but only one large and 
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three small mining districts were left to new 
Hungary, and only the Telekes-Rudabanya, in 
the county of Borsod, was worth mentioning. 
The ore was of good quality, and was estimated at 
16,000,000 tons. The production of the various 
other mines was reported to be of an inferior 
quality, and the total quantity amounted to little 
more than 1,000 owever, an iron-ore 
ue it iy recently discovered near Eger (county 
of Heves 

metal. The ore produced could not be smelted by 


nothi 
over-encouraging. Manganese ore of the first 
quenty, was vered in 1915 at Urkut, county of 
eszprim, and bauxite near Kadarto, in the same 
county. In 1921 the coal situation was reported 
to be better than that of the other minerals. 
Coal is Frececas all of the brown variety or 
lignite of which the best quality is found in the 
district of Pecs. There are a considerable number 
of brown coal and lignite mines. The coal de- 
posits of Hungary were estimated at about 36 
per cent of the deposits in the country before the 
partition under the treaty of Trianon. __ 
Communications. An important railway de- 
velopment of the year was the decision of the 
ungarian State ilway Administration to 
electrify 870 miles of line. By such electrification 
it was estimated that the Hungarian State 
Railway would save 800,000 tons of coal yearly 
and reduce the consumption of coal to 1,500,000 
tons. Engineers stated that if all the railways 
were electrified there would be no need for Hun- 
gary to import coal, its own deposits sufficing for 
ordinary needs. In the autumn an eement 
was reached with the government of Roumanié 
whereby direct railway communication was 
provided between the two countries, including the 
Ber cesceary to unload! aight et ea bariens 
n necessary to unlo ight at the borders. 
Traffic on the Danube is under the International 
Commission on the Danube, which was working 
toward the adjustment of river transportation to 
change conditions and aiming to prevent un- 
necessary delays for customs examinations, etc. 
Various plans for river and harbor improvement 
were under consideration. 
GovERNMENT. The republic was proclaimed 
Nov. 16, 1918, under the title of Hungana 
People’s Republic, and Count Michael liy 
e provisional president, but his government 
fell from power March 22, 1919, and was for a 
short time succeeded by a Soviet government 
under Bela Kun which declared the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. This in turn was soon over 
thrown by the aid of the Roumanian army and on 
August 7, 1919, a new government was o 
representing the parties of the Right. tions 
were held in January and February, 1920, 
the new Parliament chose a peeeut under the 
title of Protector of the M public. The 
regent in 1921 was Admiral Nicholas von Hortby 
who was elected March 1, 1920. The government 
appointed after the cabinet crisis in April, 1921 
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: us} 
Agriculture, M. Szabo; Commerce, M. Hegye- 
shalmy; Public Instruction, Dr. Vass; Justice, 
M. Tomesanyi; National Defense, General Belit- 

; i Welfare, M. Bernolah; Food, M. 


History 


ReTuRN oF THE Ex-Emppror. The former 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary and King of Hun- 
gary made two attempts to regain 
course of the year. On March 26, he entered the 
country where he was favored by the higher clergy 
and the leading aristocracy. The pss a Admiral 
Horthy, refused to relinquish his authority unless 
ordered to do so by the National Assembly. The 
latter body on April 2 opposed the restoration of 
Charles, and advised him to depart immediately. 
He returned to Switzerland. The Allies protested 
against this attempt on the part of Charles, the 
Little Entente, comprising Czecho-Slovakia, 


’ 


Mayer. 


ou- 
mania, and Jugo-Slavia, y emphatic 
in its protest. The Prime Minister, meanwhile, 


had published a manifesto issued by Charles 
saying that it was his conviction that peace could 
be restored only by his return to the throne. The 
government’s course in publishing this manifesto 
and in introducing it by a reference to “his 
majesty, king Carl. IV”’ gave offense and led to its 
si haar April 10. 


October 22 it was learned that the ex- the 


Emperor Charles after a flight from Switzerland by 
aéroplane, had landed with the former Empress 
Zita near Oedenburg where troops awaited him 
and thence had proceeded to Raab and summon 
royalist sympathizers. It was reported that his 
reception among the people and troops was 
enthusiastic and that from the first, 12,000 of the 
latter were ready to accompany him in an advan 
on the capital. There were many conflicting 
rumors in respect to the ex-Emperor’s success. 
Starting as he did in the B d region, he 
rallied around him those nationalists who had 
qybowed the cession of Burgenland to Austria. 
e Little Entente took measures to protect itself, 
calling three divisions of troops to the colors to 
reinforce the army on the Hungarian border. As 
to the Allies, there was no sign that they would 
relax their opposition to the return of a Hapsburg 
to the throne. A year and a half before, Feb. 2, 
1920, they had formally declared that no member 
of the Haps family would be allowed to reign 
in Hungary again. Nevertheless the ex-Emperor’s 
course arose apparently from the belief that the 
Allies would acquiesce in his return, just as the 
had in the return of Constantine to Greece, whi 
was con to their reased will. He 


rely upon the support of the Slovaks in the event 
of a campaign against Hungary. It was announced 
on October 24, that the forces of the ex-Emperor 
were defeated in the neighborhood of Torbagy 
with the loss of 200 killed and 100 wounded, and 
the ex-Emperor and ex-Empress were arrested by 
the Regent’s troops near Komorn, about forty 
miles to the northwest of Budapest. According to 
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the accounts issued by the Hungarian government 
their forces numbered about 20,000 and those of 
Charles 10,000. The Hungarian eee 
asked the former Emperor to abdicate (October 26) 
and to recognise the complete cessation of his 
rights. He was also ordered to surrender himself 
to the British authorities. Meanwhile the Little 
Entente was preparing to use force against the 
puneatien Makes tg Charles were not given 
up and i id not give guarantees for 
dinarnamient and foe the payment to the Little 
Entente of the costs of military preparation. 
e Hungarian government made it plain that it 
would persist in the use of force to make the 
Emperor abdicate, if he did not do so of his own 
free will. A representative of the government 
declared that the great majority of Svegitimiats 
were in accord with the government in this respect. 
At the same time it was announced that the 
Council of Ambassadors had decided that Charles 
should be interned on board a British gunboat in 
the Danube until measures should be taken for his 
removal. He was banished to Funchal in the 
island of Madeira where he arrived on board a 
British cruiser, November 19. The proposal was 
then made to the British government that inas- 
much as it had enforced the exile it should pay for 
the cost of the transfer of the former Emperor. 
The British government refused, and the Hun- 
garian government thereupon requested Austria 
and the three other states which had been formed 
out of the former dual monarchy to contribute to 
of the journey. 

The attempts of the ex-Emperor to regain the 
throne brought into prominence the compact 
agreed to between Italy and Jugo-Slavia in respect 
to the return of the Hapsburgs. This ent 
was part of the treaty of Rapallo signed, Nov. 12, 
1920, or rather it was a supplementary agreement 
signed at the same time. Its terms were not made 
public until 1921. The principal points in them 
was an agreement to adopt in common the neces- 
sary measures to prevent the restoration of the 
House of Hapsburg to the throne of Austria and 


Hungary. Both governments engaged to keep 
close watch on activities that were di 
against their mutual interests. 

Tue MOoNARCHISTS AND THB TREATY. The 


ruling class was divided into two groups, the 
Legitimists and the Free Electionists, the former 
demanding the restoration of the Hapsburgs, the 
latter d ing that the throne was vacant and_ 
should be filled by popular election. A bitter 
conmorany. edb e pi gi pantici going on in 
e latter part of the year, the Legitimists 1 
the officers of Admiral Horthy of a series of 
atrocities including massacres, tortures, and the 
murder of many Jews, etc., while on the other 
hand these outrages were denied and the charges 
attributed to a Bolshevik campaign of slander. 
Some of the Conservative leaders joined in bring- 
ing charges of terrorism against the Horthy 
government apparently with the object of arousing 
sympathy with the ee king whom they 
said would put an end to this rule of terror 
and po the guilty parties. The attempt of 
Charies IV, nicknamed Charles the Sudden, was 
generally regarded as a complete fiasco and was 
thought to have put an end forever to his preten- 
sions to the throne. But the exclusion of him and 
his saat pg would not necessarily make the 
return of a Hapsburg impossible for there were two 
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other representatives to the dynasty in the field. 
In the place there was the Archduke Joseph 
who had tried to identify himself, first with the 
Communists, and second with the Liberal element. 
He had taken the oath of allegiance to Bela Kun 
in 1918. In August, 1919, when the Hungarian 
Soviet was ov wn, he tried to seize the 
regency but without success. The other was the 
Archduke Albrecht who was backed by one of the 
greatest fortunes in Oentral Europe and whose 
propseancs was financed with money borrowed 
rom an American syndicate on the security of the 
family estate. He was supported by the violent 
Nationalists and Anti-Semites as represented by 
the society known as the Awakening a ger 
The regent Admiral Ho was suppo by the 
younger army officers, the lower nobility, and 
many of the extreme Nationalists. The iti- 
mists found their s th in the old aristocracy 
and statesmen and in the generals of the army. 
After the overthrow of Charles, Horthy was 
believed by some to be aiming at the throne for 
himself, having issued a proclamation remindi 
the troops that they had taken their oath to him 
in person. 
was complete agreement among the ruling class in 
to the treaty. They all wanted to break 
down the treaty and regain for Hungary her 
former ies by reannexing the territories 
she had lost to Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Both parties were willing to resort to 
ecessary to this end and the government 
had accepted the treaty of Trianon in the hope that 
Tay Cone Morea dee ie eae The 


Horthy government, whose policy had been 
one of the main causes of the formation of the 
Little Entente. The Roumanian Minister to the 
United States declared that the H ian situa- 
tion was especially important in its relation to the 
Disarmament Conference. It was rumored that 
in the first six months of 1921, Hungary had at 
least 200,000 under arms. It was said that she 
tricked the Allies and that various means were 
resorted to for maintaining a military service under 
_ the disguise of gendarmes, students’ organization, 
customs etc.; and it was pointed out that 
when the trouble arose in Burgenland, large bodies 
of Hungarian troops were found immediately 


available. 

BURGENLAND. The treaty of Trianon with 
Hungary provided that the band of territory on the 
west, known as the Burgenland should be united 
with Austria, and the transfer was to be affected 
in August, 1921. When the time came for the 
actual transfer, however, Hungarian bodies 
resisted the Austrian occupation and a crisis 
. ted, eS ee -. noted cepuaet 

was not surprising that the Hungarians too 
offense at the transfer. In the first place this re- 
gion was the most densely populated of Hungary, 


ving an area of 4399 square kilometres with a H 


population of 346,000. In the second place it was 
one of the richest and most ancient of the Hun- 
garian provinces. Finally, the sentimental element 
was strong, for the Hungarians were angry at the 
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thought that she should suffer dismemberment for 
the sake of Austria who had been the cause of the 
war and on those side Hungary had fought. To be 
sure the majority of the population was of German 
origin, but there were mingled with it about 50,000 
Magyars and as many Croats. The region has 
often been compared to Alsace-Lorraine in that it 
was more loyal to the country with which it had 
been incorporated than to the state with which the 
majority of the inhabitants were allied by race. 
The cap mgr was one of the staunchest su 
rters of the Hungarian kingdom. It was in 
ead in the matter of education having only an 
illiteracy of 14 per cent and containing about 500 
schools. From this part of Hungary had come 
several of her most inguished men such as the 
Mousicians Haydn and Liszt and the statesman, 
Count Stephen Szechenyi. From the economic 
point of view it was the richest of the western 
counties in industries with the exception of 
the region of Budapest, about 30 per cent of the 
inhabitants bei in the various manu- 
facturing establishments, of which the moet 
important were sugar refineries, spinning mills, and 
w mills. There were ten mines of coal and lignite 
and important quarries from which stone was 
obtaiied for the er part of the public monu- 
ments in the capital. Commercially it was of great 
importance inasmuch as the port, Sopron, was a 
centre for the carrying trade of cattle and food- 
stuffs. Against the claim that it was necessary ta 
Austria on account of the food supply it was 
pated out that its agricultural resources were 
imited, being hardly sufficient for Hungarian 
consumption. The county of Vas recei al- 
nually 30,000 quintals of wheat from Alfoeld and 
the county of Sopron, 67,000. The city of Sopron 
alone consumed 72,000. This was a fair example 
of the inadequate production and in bre ee to 
certain food products the output was still more 
insufficient. Of cereals, for example, the region 
supplied to Austria only 1.8 per cent of a 
3.6 per cent of wheat, 2.6 percent of barley, 
7.5 per cent of rye, all the rest coming from 
centre of ov ath Another aspect of the 
sentimental attachment of Hungary to the country 
was the fact that it had always been regarded as 
the outpost of Magyar civilization against the 
west and the rampart of Hungary against Ger- 
manism. In this region as in Alsace, the non- 
Germanic race had intrenched itself against 
German expansion. The whole ion bristled 
with old castles and strongholds, dating from the 
Middle Agee which had victoriously resisted the 
attacks of the Austrians. Among these castles 
was the famous Frakne belonging to the Easter- 
hasy family since the 17th century, which had been 
kept in an extraordinary state of preservation and 
contained many artistic and historical relics, 
including the most famous collection of‘ arms in the 
world. Another point of resemblance to Alsace 
was the fact that the majority of the population, 
though of German origin and , were 
thoroughly anti-German in sentiment and had 
always identified themselves with the Magyar race 
in time of . Thus in the war of Hunganan 
independence in 1848, while other nationalities of 
ry e common cause with Austria, these 
inhabitants of western H fought on Hun- 
gary’s side. The transfer was the result largely of 
the efforts of English and American experts who 
believed that Austria’s economic life depended 
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upon the possession of this province. The above 
account represents the view of the Hungarians and 
their French supporters in the press and it should 
be noted on the other side that the transfer con- 
formed to the principle of racial unity which had 
been laid down as the foundation of the European 
settlement. 

The press accounts of the crisis following the 
transfer of Burgenland to Austria may be summar- 
ised as follows: Austrian officials sent to take 

ion of the egg eae Whe ee by 
Hunganan ingurgen ugust 29. ungary 
resistance was offered by two separate bands under 
the respective leadership of former prime minister 
Friedrich and other officials, and the other under 
the leadership of the ‘Awakening H ians,”’ 
the second faction supporting Admiral Horthy— 
the Regent. The first of these were Legitimists 
and were intending to make use of the situation to 
bring back the former Emperor les. i 
the first attacks on the Austrians, however, bo 
factions united. Austria appealed to the Allies for 
authority to send troops against the Hungarians, 
but this was refused. In spite of the support given 
to Austria by the Czecho-Slovak government, 
which addressed notes to the Allies on Austria’s 
behalf on September 11, the H ian govern- 
ment denied official responsibility for the events 
in Burgenland, attributing them to the action of 
the former Prime Minister Friedrich. On Septem- 
ber 12, the Czecho-Slovak government protested 
to the Council of Ambassador’s at Paris against this 
violence in Burgenland on the part of the 
Hungarians. On September 25 the Council of 
Ambassadors sent an ultimatum to Hun 
demanding withdrawal from the territory. ere 
was gn between the Austrians and Hun- 
garians in the neighborhood of Vienna. Offers of 
the Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav governments 
to restore order by force were rejected by the 
Allies owing to the protest of Italy who feared the 
results of such a union of the Slav Powers. The 
Italian government, however, undertook to 
mediate between the Hungarians and the Aus- 
trians, and this attempt was imitated by the 
Czecho-Slovak government, September 23. On 
October 4, the Hungarian government agreed to 
withdraw the rebels, but this promise was nol ful- 
filled and it was reported that Hungavian bands 
still continued to exercise terrorism. There were 
many rumors of a sensational nature in circulation, 
including one to the effect that the Magyar opera- 
tions were under the direction of an officer on the 
staff of General Ludendorff. An agreement be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, however, was 
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CaBINET 
ministry was overthrown as the result of its indis- 
creet course on ar aimee Ae of the —— 
emperor to regain the ne in March, and was 
succeeded by a new ministry under Count Stephen 
Bethlen, April 14 (for personnel, see above under 
Government). The essential points of the new 
ministry’s programme were: Condemnation of 
anti-Semitism; codperation among all classes; 

vernment maintenance of law and order; 

emocratic legislation; the prompt restoration of 
freedom of press and assembly; measures for the 
introduction of electoral reform. The Bethlen 
cabinet resigned, November 14, in consequence of 
the contest between the Regent and the iti- 
mists who wished to restore the Hepeburss, ut 
Bethlen was recalled by Admiral Horthy and 
named a new cabinet, ber 4. News from 
Hungary at this time was confused and frag- 
mentary on account of the censorship. It ap- 
peared, however, that great disorder prevailed on 
account of the terrorism of the armed bands in 
support of the Regent and the counter-attacks of 
the Legitimists. 

ATY WITH THE UNITED Sratss. The 
separate peace treaty between the United States 
and gs et A ratified by the National As- 
semb] ber 12. 

HUNTER, Mason. Scottish artist, died at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, February 1. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh. He was an exhibitors at 
various international expositions, and also at the 
Pittsburg exposition, painune especially land- 
scapes and sea scenes. Many of his subjects were 
taken from the west of Scotland which was his 


favorite painting ground. 
HUTCHINS, Sires CaLHoun. Lawyer, died, 
February 28. He was born at icago - 
Dec. 15, 1857; and graduated in law at the North- 
western University Law School of Chicago in 
1879. He practiced in that city after 1880; and 


was the director of the Illinois Trust and Savings 


announced, October 13, whereby Hungary under- Bank 


clear Bergenland of the disturbers by 
tary force if necessary, and Austria accepted a 
plebiscite for Oedenburg, Rohanz, and several 
neighboring districts in dispute on the understand- 
ing that if the results should favor H ; 
Austria would renounce her financial claims. e 
plebiscite in bet ayes Sa toward the end of the 
year was favorable to Hungary. On ber 30 
the H ian police occupied the territory and 
a the ay of a year ee district a on a on 
of being formally turned over to Hun y the 
paseo ve! Allied commission. President Hainisch 
ratified the agreement signed at Venice in October 
in regard to the dispute between Hungary and 
Austria over Burgenland. 
Baranya. Another territorial clause of the 


took to 


HVIEZDOSLAV, Pau. OrszacH. See Necro. 


oGy. 

HYDE, Amur Braprorp. Educator, died at 
Denver, Col]l., March 23. He was born at Ox- 
ford, N. Y., March 13, 1824; graduated at Wee- 
leyan University, Conn., in 1846; and was 
ordained to the Methodist eee ministry in 
1850. He was professor of Greek, ish, and 
Hebrew at Allegheny College for twenty years 
oe 1864, and after 1909 was professor 0: 
ph poe at the University of Denver, Col. He 
€ 


Mountain Christian A 
from 1888 to 1890; and was the author of the 
History of Methodism (1890); and, besides, contrib- 
uted regularly for many years to the Methodist 
publications. 


HYND MAN 


HYNDMAN, Henry Maress. British socialist 
leader and writer, died in London, November 22. 
He was born at London, March 7, 1842; aE a 
cated at Trinity College Cambridge. 
eed ad for the Pall Mall Gazette from 1863 

made the acquaintance in Italy of 
Masini, oe and other Italian patriarchs. 
the next three years he visited Australia 
New Zealand, and a and during this period 
he wrote articles for a leading Australian news- 
paper on behalf of free education, contributing 
to the ultimate success of that cause. Between 
1874 and 1880 he visited America several times. 
In 1881 he founded the Socialist Democratic 
Federation which became one of the | 
Socialist bodies in Great Britain, — from that 
time on he was a conspicuous figure i in the Socialist 
world and a constant agitator for social reform. 
He was a prominent member of various national 
and international congresses and of reform meet- 
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HYNDMAN 


ings for numerous causes. He took an active part: 
in establishing the new Aah gp tiitine at Paris in 


1900. pang he his stem rhe venti 
those of Irish freedom, i suistion t0' Tn eight- 
hour law, and the cause of the Boers. Before the 
war he pronounced many war against the 
er of German aggression, and during the war 
‘elped to organize the national groups of 
Scistinn against the anti-national elements. He 
was a member of the Food Consumers Council 
from 1918 to 1919. He was regarded by many as 


one of the ablest Socialist writers of his time. ar 
ks include: Soct and S _ (1888); A 
Commune for London (1888); Com Crises 0 


the 19th Cake (1892); Historical Basis 
ism (1883); Economics of Socialism (ste); Th The 
of an Adventurous Life (1911); 
Reminiscences (1912); The Future of Rebel 
els); The Awakening of Asia (1919); Cin. 
the Man and His Time (1919). 


I 


ICELAND. A Danish oolony directly under 
the Danish crown, with an area of 40,456 square 
miles (according to other authorities, 39,709) and 
with & population estimated in 1919 at 92,818. In 
1919 the total hay crop was about 2,600 600 cwt.; 
the potato crop, 66,000 cwt.; turnips, 18,000 cwt. 
Live stock in the spring of 1919 were as follows: 
Horses, 51,500; cattle, 25,600; sheep, 580,000. The 
commerce in 1918 was as follows: Imports, 41,027,- 
701 kronur; exports, 36,920,200 nur. The 
greatest share of the trade was with Great Britain, 
the next was with the United States and the next 
with Denmark. The budget for 1921 was as 
follows: Revenue, 5,182,300 kronur; nditure, 
4,759,204 kronur. Under the charter o May 18, 
1920, the executive power is in the king who acts 
through a responsible ministry, and legislative 
power in the king and parliament ed the 
Althing, which consists of two houses, the Up 
and Lower. The president of the council in 1921 
was Jon Magnusson. There were reports of 
Bolshevist disturbances toward the close of the 
year when a prominent Bolshevist came into con- 
flict with the police authorities at Reykjavic, but 
the Bolshevist movement was said to be of little 
importance outside that locality. 

ICELANDIC LANGUAGE. See Puitovoey, 
MOopDERN. 

IDAHO. Poruuation. According to the re- 
port of the census of 1920, there were 431,866 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 325,504 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Corn. .......... 1921 47,000 1,598,000 $ 790,000 
1 45,000 1,620,000 1,690,000 
Oata............ 1921 180,000 7,740,000 2,477,000 
1920 185,000 7,080,000 4,780,000 
Barley.......... 1921 87,000 2,784,000 »008, 
1920 92,000 3,220,000 2,415, 
Wheat.......... 1921 1,128,000 27,079,000 497 
1 1,100,000 24,600,000 760,000 
Clover seed..... 1921 18,000 81,000 790,000 
1 16,000 88,000 990,000 
OY so isis hes 1921 1,160,000 13,180,000 20,875,000 
+) 1,175,000 12,985,000 37,058,000 
Potatoes........ 1921 57,000 10,545,000 8,120,000 
1 45,000 8,100,000 608, 
1 Tons. 
IRRIGATION AND DrarnaGe. The table be- 


low presents the statistics of irrigation for the 
State of Idaho, collected at the census of 1920. 
Statistics of acreage irrigated, of acreage, yield, and 
value of crops grown on irrigated land, and of cost 
of operon and maintenance relate to the year 
ard other items prepress the ssa tobe 650 
e summary o nage conditions in 
on page 335 was issued by the United States 
Bureau of the Census: me 
- The total works completed by drainage enter- 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 274.5 miles 
of open ditches, 1.8 mules of tile drains, and 
9.5 miles of accessory levees; the additional 
lengths under construction were 14.7 miles of 
open ditches and 1.8 miles of tile drains. These 
figures do not include drains or levees installed by 
individual farm owners supplemental to the works 
of the drainage enterprises, nor the works of flood 
protection or levee districts that had not under- 


1921: taken the construction of ditches or tile drains. 
C. Increase) 
Item 1980 1910 Amount Per cent 
Number of ‘all farms... 6:2 9.2005 4 S08 boii ebei ein db Seu heenes obese wees 42,106 80,807 11,299 36.7 
Approximate land area of the state... . 0.0.0... cece ere c ec enes acres.. 53,346,560 653,346,560 ........ esses 
Beara) 10h LRP ce he PES ss ws Ca ew eee ae aa eee acres.. 8,375,87: 5,283,604 3,092,269 58.5 
ed land in farms... . 1.0.0... cc cece ccc cee cee e sc cereces acres. 511,680 2,778,740 1,732,940 62.4 
Number of farms irrigated... . 0... 1. cc cece ccc ccc cree cece ee escctsees 25, 16,489 8,844 53.8 
ATTIQRUOG . o5o sess Hes Ueda cece eee eke Rta eae eee ess acres.. 2,488, 430,848 1,057,058 73.9 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating......................acTes.. 3,092,810 +388,959 703,851 29.8 
Area included in enterprises... 0.0... ccc ccc cc cece cette cencece acres.. 3,780,048 3,549,573 230,475 6.5 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farnoa. occ co 565 6 05 sos-n Soe hg 866A eas Oe ONEWS OSS ~—«60.0 53.4 6.6  ..... 
Approximate land area of state... 0... ee ccc cece eee e eens 4.7 2.7 2.0. sees 
Land in farms: ss. 655 ob eos bac besides ew teaesdci ewe tends ees 20.7 27.1 2.6 ..... 
Ex Improved land at paula Cg art ee cane shaccacareew are 55.2 51.5 a ee 
area enterprises were ca e of irriga over area irri- 
gate . ee ae Sue Me we Gar ke eRe dee cress Seow we came ome 5 acres. 604,004 958,111 —354,107 —37.0 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated........... acres. 1,201,242 2,118,725 —8327,4838 —39.1 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement...........acres.. 118,834 (2) owe: | - le ded 
Capital invested... 0... ccc ec eee ccc ce eet eee eeee ee ere $91,501,000 $40,077,688 $50,523,321 128.3 
Average per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating.............. $29.59 15 $12.44 72.5 
Estimated fina! cost of senate CNLETPTISGS... 0. eee cece cece ne ececces $97,019,717 $58,451,106 $38,568,611 ~— -©66.0 
Average per acre included in enterprises.......... 0. cece ccc cecesece $25 .67 $16.47 $9. 55.9 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per ACTe.........0cc cece ceee $1.17 $0.63 $0.54 85.7 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


8 Not reported in 1910. 
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Per cont 
Item Amount of total 
. DRAINAGE ON FARMS 

Nur of all farms in aad bene areata ite Serer auch Ger ai ee Ae aaa Bi es ae ae AS hc breast olere, Sant te’ ace se tr 
Ware croctine aod aesain, Grainecs i ete St mld ae RSL RE TIE ARMM 6.9 
ANN Nenad tri ferris, gee iiss so aed s de ee ws ohh Hawes UWE OOS Oi BERL ee ee og Se acres.. 8,375,873 100.0 
, ity ak Qibeseres” ltd We Ase hee ea Sie leh catia Nay tha NL Sad hid aR aha aca ith 3 lat) ac aN acres. . doy se 

‘arm reported as OTOINGBO S55 ie eo kee eRe CR cbs Soe De ee Me Ss acres. . : : 
Pir land reported aaa arta ane ei Nha fara kan Nees enone ts eet tn ee ona acres. 199,874 2.4 

DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 

Fy De: time aie Pathan peor Bd a tariae fee eee Re eben arate at ana ead aie ears 1s, toed Sade acres. . 53,346,560 100.0 
land in operating drammage enterprises... 0.0... cette tere enter tence eseecs acres. . 64,642 0.1 
Dempro VO (A seo Fs a iS whe ee hae booby eae hee ae Toes See eS wees ead euth ate acres. . 52,008 0.1 

Timber and cut-over land... 00... cc ccc ccc cect e eee e eee tenet eee eeteeeees acres. . 87 { 

Other unimproved lam. «<< :o:65 5. sis 6c sie dake b fe eee bee Salsa ween bees Ke ee te eo: acres... 12,457 ty 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises... .............6- see eee eee 1,788,560 100.0 
Capital invested in these eciterprises to Dee. 31, 1919... Buiciie de atc a aco eae Maes Be anh eens ore eects 51068560 93.3 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises. 0.0... ccc ccc ete et eee $120,000 6.7 

1 Lees than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

There were four pumping districts in the State, all of materials, and the value of ahgetehe as pre- 
equipped with six centrifugal yard org a The principal sented in the following table, were c due to 
crops grown upon the drainage t about 


9 aaa aca cg aad hay other than 


MINERAL Propuction. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, and lead mined in Idaho in 1921, 
aoorune te the estimate of the United States 
Geol Teed, Department of the Interior, 

was out $ $15,208,000, a marked decrease from 
value in 1920, ‘which bites aati tal Asa 
result of the collapse of the metal market, several 
of the copper, lead, and sinc See wee aad: 
the high prc price of ve ee the closing 
ead ore. The mine 
of cfgold in in Piao in 1921 was valued at 
,000, as compared with $485,590 in 
aa : output fh, gold be made by by 
owa property, at Quarts 

The mine output of silver decreased fro m 7,326, 
794 ounces in 1920 to about 5,720,000 ounces in 
1921. The largest silver producers in the State 
were the Bunker Hill & Sulli ogg, the 
Morning mine of the Federal Mining & Smelting 
Co., an 
in the 
pope tars ag pomp or about 8&4 per cent of 
theltotal for the Sta te. The mine output of copper 
decreased from 2,638,806 pounds in 1920 to about 
1 red 000 pounds in 1921. The value of the out- 

decreased from $467,065 to about $181,000. 
ihe mine output of lead decreased from 249, 609,- 

unds in 1920 to about 192,000,000 pounds 

1. The average price of lead was about 
4, 46 cents a pound, and the value of the yo 
decreased from $19,968,798 to about $8,832,000 

The Cour d’Alene district alone produced 
about 183,000,000 pounds of lead. 

No sine ore was shipped from Idaho in 1921, 
though the output of recoverable sinc in 1920 was 

27,932,326 pounds. 

aL pecaenepe tine The United States Bureau 
of the Census published during the year the final 
returns from the census of manufactures in 1919. 
There were in the State in 1920 only two cities 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants—Boise and 
Pocatello. These cities, with a combined popula- 
tion of 36,394, formed 8.4 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation for Idaho in that year and reported 11.4 
per cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products in 1919. The increases in wages, cost 


the uenge | in industrial conditions bro 
by the World War, and therefore cannot be used 
to measure the growth of manufactures between 
the industrial censuses 1914 and 1919. However 
a comparison of the number of persons 
“ the horsepower used in 1919 and 1914 
increase in the manufact acturing activities of 
the tate. The addition of the Federal income 
tax since 1914 will account for the exceptional 
increase in “Rent and taxes.”’ 


1919 1914 

Number of establishmente........ 922 698 

Dic Gres Gee Biauve a ake 16,268 10,529 

"Proprietors ire firm members. . 851 664 

BE og wie 1,500 946 

Wage eatin cay facia number). 13,917 8,919 
im horsepower............. 73,876 

Capital scsi ar acess cesank $96,061,709 $44,960,489 

Salaries and wages............... 21,249,819 8,731,000 

MOG so 6555s bas Boece ° 1, 7 ~240,288 

WAG OO ss 65 oo ee 5 esis 18,548,272 7,490,521 

Paid for contract work........... 1,342, 562,085 

Rent an taxes...............05- 2,034,470 548,166 

of ons aeryd is Rach aus ti Rigs tal ated 43,948, 1 
Value of en See eee rneN 80,510,749 28,453,797 
Value ad by manufacture....... 86,563,244 13,561,703 


EpucaTion. Pupils in the public schools in 
1921 numbered 141,966; teachers 4350, of whom 
3610 were women. MBolaries of teachers varied 
widely with the school districts, ranging from 
$823 a year to about $1600 a year. 

LecisLaTion. Among the initiatory legislation 
of the 1921 session the following measures were 
prominent: A measure authorizing school districts 
to provide for the education of adult residents 
who are unable to read and write; creation of a 
Bureau of Budget and Taxation; codperative 
marketing act providing for the incorporation of 
agricultural, non-profit codperative associations; 
teachers’ retirement fund, by which teachers after 
eg requisite number of years in pe pape com eee 

y draw a pension; constitutio 
Saaeed at the election in November, 1920 ‘ppt 
the number of supreme court judges dges from three 
to five; and also permitted the appeal of decisions 
from the public utility SonniAaGn direct to the 
supreme court, without entering the district courts. 


IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF 


Orricers. Governor, D. W. Davis; Secretary 
of State, Robt. O. Jones; ghia ae parrot Saeed 
L. Black; Treasurer, D. F. Banks; Auditor, E. G. 
Gallett; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Ethe M. Redfield; Adjutant-General, L. V. 


Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John D. Rice; Justices, Alfred Budge, R. N. Dunn, 
W. A. Lee, C. P. McCarthy. 

IDAHO, Unrversiry or, A State institution 
of the higher education at Moscow, Idaho; 
founded in 1889. There were 1135 students en- 
rolled for the fall session of 1921, and 196 for the 
summer session. Of the students in the 
seasion 576 were in the Coll of Letters and 
Sciences; 178 in the College of Agriculture; and 
126 in the College of Engineering. Other de 
ments of the university were College of Law, 
Schools of Mines, Forestry, and Education; 
special courses and correspondence courses. e 
faculty numbered 120. The productive funds 
amounted to $825,816. There were 48,000 bound 
volumes and 8500 pamphlets. President, Alfred 


H. U vein Ph.D. 
IDDIN S, Lzwis Morris. Diplomatic t, 
December 26 was born 


died at Rome, Italy j 
at Warren, Ohio, April 23, 1850; and uated 
at the University of Michigan, and the Columbia 


University Law School. He was in 
newspaper work for several years and was for 
two years city editor of the New York Evening 
Post. In 1897 he became secretary and chargé 
of the American legation at Rome, and in the 
following year became diplomatic agent there. 
He held that position until 1905, and then served 
as consul-general at Cairo until 1910. He was 
active in war work in Italy as a representative 
of the Red Cross during the war and was decorated 
by the king in 1917 for his war services. _ 

IDE, Henry Cuay. Public official, died at 
St. Johnsbury Vt., June 13. He was born at 
Barnet, Vt., Sept. 18, 1844; and graduated at 
Dartmouth College, 1866. He was State's at- 
torney of Vermont from 1876 to 1878; and a 
member of the Vermont senate from 1882 to 1885. 
In 1891 he was appointed commissioner to Samoa, 
and was chief Rhee of Samoa from 1893 to 


1897, being jointly appointed by the governments 
0 e United States, Ge 


nor, 
minister to Spain. He served as the director of 
several 


in Civil Actions, and Special 

the Philippine Islands (1901); 
istration Act (1903); The Internal 
Revenue Law of 1904 of the Philippine Islands, 
and various articles in the magasines. 

TH MSEN, Maxmauian FREDERICK. Journal- 
ist, died at Los es, Calif, May 4. He was 
born at Pittsburg, Pa., March 14, 1868. He re- 
ceived his education in German schools and at the 
high school of Pittsburg and the Pittsburg 
Catholic College. After working for a short time 
as clerk in the Pittsburg post-office, he became 
a on the Pittsburg Leader in 1888 and 
in the following year on the Pittsburg Post. 
At the time of the Johnstown flood he was the 
first reporter to the dam whose bursting 
caused the disaster. He held important positions 
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on the New York Herald, Journal, and American, 
eerving in various capacities, including that of 
political reporter, correspondent, city editor, and 
litical editor, and afterwards became the pub- 

her of the Los Angeles Examiner. He was a 
strong supporter of William Randolph Hearst, 
and active in the movement to nominate him 
for president in 1904. He also was manager of the 
ee i Look Noe York — zed 

e Independence ein New Yor ming 
its chairman. 
ILLINOIS. Porunation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 6,485,280 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 5,638,591 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
rane of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn.......... 1921 8,999,000 305,966,000 $116,267,000 
1920 9,079,000 314,133,000 185,338,000 
Oats.......... 1921 4,504,000 121,741,000 35,305,000 
1920 4,334,000 171,193,000 73,613,000 
Barley........ 1921 173,000 4,550,000 2,093,000 
1920 182,000 5,533,000 4,537,000 
Rye........... 1021 197,000 3,349,000 2,679,000 
1920 188,000 2,933, 3,813,000 
Broom corn. . .1921 16,000 14,400 550,000 
1920 20,000 ' §,000 875,000 
cee 1921 3,234,000 '!3,817,000 51,285,000 
1920 3,141,000 ‘3,923,000 81,347,000 
Potatoes...... 1921 121,000 6,413,000 8,978,000 
1920 122,000 7,930,000 11,498,000 
Swt. potatoes. . 1921 9.000 990,000 891,000 
1920 9,000 873,000 1,179,000 
Sor. syrup. 1921 10,000 2 880,000 871,000 
920 11,000 2 825,000 1,196,000 
Clover seed 1921 143,000 200,000 2,010,000 

1920 196,000 333,000 3,646, 
Wheat.. 1921 2,811,000 45,234,000 45,234,000 
1920 2,990,000 45,492,000 73,242,000 

1 Tons. 2 Gallons. 


_ Manuracroures. The Bureau of the Census 
issued a p statement of the general 
results of the 1920 census of manufactures, cover- 
ing the year 1919, for the State of Illinois and the 
city of Chicago. The census of manufactures, 
1919, like that of 1914, excluded the hand trades, 
the building trades, and the neighborhood indus- 
tries, and took account only of establishments 
conducted under the so-called factory system. 
The table on page 337 pics & summary for the 
State and for the city of Chicago for 1919 with 


corresponding figures for 1914. 

FINANCE. Receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, were $60,883,288 and expenditures, 
$54,341,562 

TRANSPORTATION. The latest available 
were supplied by the Illinois Blue Book of 1921-22 
which supplied the Lila information: 

According to the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission’s report for 1916, the total mileage of 
ilroads owned in the State was 21,893, 
double tracks and sidings, which was 
by no other State. Texas was said to 
have a greater effective mil of such roads. 
Illinois was third among the States in electric 
railway mileage, which was 3512. The approxi- 
mate value of all railways property was estimated 
in 1921 at $1,438,000,000. The gross annual 
from all railway operation, in 1915, was $250,- 
124,258. 

Epucation. The population under 21 years of 


includin 
exceeded 
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Ae ee ee eee ee 
Census Per cent 
1919 1914 of increase! 
DOMNNIER ORO IUNIRS OATS S05 (oo ig aici sic ese ein ee Wels SBE GS Oa e ee hee eas he 18,594 18,388 1.1 
oe ee ee 805,008 617,927 30.3 
PD OOREMEOOS itl Tints WONTON, ok occ ko vce 0 he oe os wees ce desewcs De 15,282 5,854 —3.6 
TUMORI UMUROREOOINIE, S's, a ts So Si cu Gg Guang! We'd b-4 “wlohe a wai cd tas Bealls BA wa 136,497 95,130 43.5 
Wreene GUSTIOre CRW OTOMS WUEIOT) . . cc ccc ccc etc eee ecuscces re 653,229 506,943 28.9 
SSMU AR CIENIRIOIURE fab SF Sa alah. 6686 50 a 5 bel a 66 Ge Oa oso RRND ROE TERM 1,660,766 1,305,9 27.2 
IS Rt Rae Ce ai ale Rea PE NE oan sla ica tala she Siw 4 XG areca A Berea ae ein oa hee $3,367,955,000 $1,943,836,000 73.3 
SN Ma noch Sa Con cts he Ea Geek EE EEE GR EERE RANE BY ... 1,075,917,000 - 469,388,000 129.2 
ERS ig AOE Ge ee oR aD 6 aw eee aS REO LOae bs HOM Ee Les 274,307,000 128,478,000 113.5 
Wages.. . 801,610,000 340,910,000 135.1 
Materials... EN ERE I os we a Cage cle a dn dd wena peda On 154 ee 1,340,183,000 160.3 
Value of produc BE MO oie oN A in a's Gig be gen caenca kee 5,426,652,000 2,247,323,000 141.5 
Value added by manufacture (value of producte leas cost of materials).......... 1,937 ,598,000 907,140,000 113.6 
CHICAGO—POPULATION, 2,701,705 
Number of establishments... 0.0.0... c cere cece eee e ence enaeesepe 10,538 10,115 4.2 
Persons engaged in manufactures. ...,....... 0c ccc cece cee eect eee eees 502,303 387,319 29.7 
Proprietors and firm members...........-.. 0 ccc ccccccc ccc ccececesces 8,182 8,184 (2) 
Salaried employees... 1.0... 6. ccc ccc cee ccc cece eset eee e eens 90,064 65,425 37.7 
Wage earners (average number)... 2.1... 0... cece cee cece eect eee ees 404,057 313,710 28.8 
i ROFSPDOW ET. 6556 4s Sha ha 6 ON BA eae S RO SO A CO OS ee aE 826,420 681,114 21.3 
CBD ese gaat cla hie te ee eek RE A aii wa Seascale ead cate $2,076,194,000 $1,190,069,000 74.5 
BOFVICER eshte Matin Go be ie bE oi HERA DROU ER aE oe Ce eS ae 696,724,000 . 304,032,000 129.2 
PAIOTICBR SS g.cecect pee teat tient Sue han ven eew beaten aA leer beak We eA 188,448,000 90,295,000 108 .7 
WOMB oii oa ew ORS bE SSE BOO RRS Ole EA Se Sas SEE TRE 508,276,000 213,737,000 137.8 
DE teri aie eid aay os Barr Ste wee alan So ghana hte bss BMS RG eae ea hand 8 a 2,380,025,000 901,933,000 163.9 
Value of products... 0... cc cc ccc ccc cc ccc cece rece escent scssaceese 3,658,740,000  1,483,498,000 146.6 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)........ 1,278,715,000 581,565,000 119.9 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
age according to the school census for 1920 was 
2,585,273, of whom 1,303,211 were males. Total 

enrollment in the elementary public schools was 
9909, 866; in the high schools, 127,694. Teachers 
numbered 36,599, at an average annual of 
$1347 for men and $1033 for women. On Jan. 
1, 1921, the State teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund law had been in operation for five and 
one-half years. Within that time more than 6500 
teachers who were engaged in teaching or who had 
previously taught in the public shoals of Illinois 
at the time the law went into operation, July 1, 
1915, elected or qualified as contributors to the 
pension fund. Of this number, 1041 had retired; 
949 on full annuity, $400 per year, and 92 on dis- 


2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


of years of service rendered (with fifteen or more 
years of service), making a total of all retirements, 
1041. Of this saber” 62 had died. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. On the first day 
of March, 1921, there were 27,514 inmates in the 
institutions under the Department of Public 
Welfare. Of this number, 17,596 were classified as 
insane, among them being 290 World War veterans, 
4979 prisoners in the penitentiaries, reformatories, 
and training schools, and 4939 in the other institu- 
tions of ‘ha State. Of that number, 2034 were 
feeble-minded, 341 epileptics, 390 deaf, 304 blind, 
1764 in the soldiers’ institutions, and 106 house 
aa in thé Eye and Ear infirmary. The 

lowing table gives the statistics for State insti- 


ability, receiving annuity according to the number tutions, March 1, 1921: 
Po March 1. 1981 
Year Officers a 
Institutions and divisions Location created Present "enrolled em ployees 
Hospitals bes ee ital Elgin 1869 2,268 2,263 204 
a tate Tospital, os ési6 i665 d Sei bs Se I a ed a a EE es P 
ankakee State Hospital...................05- Kankakee.................- .. 1877 3,275 3,380 496 
Farksenrille State Hospital... ......... 0... cee Jacksonville...............000. 1847 2,262 2,357 305 
Anna State Hospital... 0.0.0... ec cee eee ANNES ooo cat ek eee ees 1869 1,719 1,802 2903 
Watertown State Hospital...............0.00 0s Watertown... .......... cc eee eee 1895 1,616 1,688 285 
Peoria State Hospital. ........... ccc cece ees South Bartonville.............. 1895 2,102 2,159 296 
pela oda State Hospital... ............ cece ees Monat sss c-660b 05 esis ce Cite 1889 178 188 33 
State Hospital................ ce eee DuUnnin@ss.< 626 6s oo va eeowes eas 1912 3,482 3,768 451 
tate Hospital... 0.2.0... ccc ce eee AMON ieee eke acienex eee 1911 7 729 07 
Total insane... . ccc ccc cece cc wee e ec enees Poaaees Sepia eahgiuciie Roavaiahe avon cavesate iecnetens 17,506 118,334 2,550 
Penitentiaries. and reformatories— 
State T School for Girls................. GONOV Eick oe ooh eee 1893 402 1,109 04 
St. Charles Schoo! for Boys.................00% St. Charles...............cccee 1901 813 1,800 117 
Illinois State Penitentiary.................000- DOWEE isco isd ee be eA 1827 1,655 3,360 123 
Southern Illinois Penitentiary................6. Monatd..:3 3.2 66sec asics dies 1877 984 1,302 113 
Illinois State Reformatory.............0c eee eee PONURGs on8 65 ei awa seas 867 1,041 1,539 108 
Illinois State han Sear @ aOaten Sees hi nee ares Vandalia............. 2. cece 1919 48 48 10 
Women’s Prison. . Daly GRGk kik eee aL ee oie s EONEU bbs ois Seiwa ae eae ae 1889 36 57 11 
Total penitentiaries and reformatory.........cc cece eee ce cere cece cece eee eereeees 4,979 9,305 576 
Lincoln State School & Colony—Feeble-minded.... Lincoln... ............. cee eee 1865 2,034 2,261 285 
Dixon State Colony—Feeble-minded.............. OPS A ee ee ern A019 ees. Seta ede 
Dixon State Hospital—Epileptic. ..............-- a SS Fal EER ae ree 1912 341 345 77 
Illinois School for the Deaf................2000 es Jacksonville. ........-cccceccce 1 300 399 125 
Illinois School for the Blind.................0005: MNRURIONS 655k Sa vie oe es 1849 222 222 79 
Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind............. INN, crcl cose occ tS an aaa wwe 1893 82 86 18 
Illinois Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Home................. COINS 6 SER on eka obo. Hd Rae 1885 1,206 1,627 175 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home of Illinois................ II aig vas da a /ata ese wie 1895 101 104 29 
Illinois Soldiers’ hans’ Home..............255: RIN a iia 6 sia 2s ok hoes snes 1865 367 976 73 
Illinois Charitable Eye & Ear Infirmary rn F 8 OS. an eee ene 1865 106 126 75 
Research and Educational Hoespitals....... ee Ce Nie ska bh ewe AS Mawes 19190) sw elt ee ee 1 
Total other institutions... 2... cece eee agente Satavarn w ereie ee er eer a 4,939 6,135 037 
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The Director of the Department of Public 
Welfare made the following report in respect to 
recent measures of improvement: ‘‘For years, 
the desperate a of patients in our State hospi- 
tals has been ‘ ee See oe e 
patients sat about the wards in idleness spending 
their time in worrying about their real and imag- 
inary troubles. e State met this demand b 

the introduction of occupational therapy, wi 
trained occupational therapists in charge, to 
teach the patients how to do light work, which is 
helpful both mentally and physically. air il 
tional centres have been organized, and together 
with the athletic exercises and outdoor employ- 
ment on the farms and in the gardens, the system 
has proved a t success. Another factor in 
doing away with mechanical restraint is applica- 
tion of modern hydrotherapy. Acute mania 
cases have been restored to health by the use of 
continuous baths and the wet pack, and patients 
who have not slept for days before coming to the 
hospitale, have had their sleep restored and re- 
lieved by this treatment. The slogan in our State 
hospitals is reéducation of inmates, and this has 
met with wonderful success. A feature in the 
treatment is habit training. Those with habits 
no better than a baby’s have been taught to look 
after themselves, and raving maniacs have been 
turned into quiet patients, and in this manner the 
whole service has been greatly improved. The 
splendid record made by the hospitals for the 
insane has been paralled by the showing of other 
charitable institutions. At the Lincoln State 
School and Colony, a great showing has been 
made, particularly in the method of classifying 
the children by psychologists, in employing in- 
mates in the various departments of the institution 
and in directing their ny activities. The brush 
factory operated by the teeble-minded turns out 
products each year amounting in value to thou- 
sands of dollars.’’ 

LeGIsLaTION. Among the laws passed by the 
fifty-second General Assembly in 1921, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: Re of the 1919 soning 
law and the substitution of a new act for it, which 
provided that before enacting zoning ordinances, 
the city should appoint a zoning commission to 
prepare the plan; an act authorizing cities, villages, 
and incorporated towns to provide for the crea- 
tion of a plan commission, empowered to prepare 
and recomamend the adoption of a comprehensive 

plan of puablic improvements, and of specie im- 
provementss, and to aid the officials to further the 
making of such improvements—hereafter no 
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subdivision presented for record may be recorded 
unlees it conforms to the official plan; various 
other acts pertaining to cities and villages; bestowal 
of full equality with men in vo on women 
21 years of age and over, and providing for their 
registration in the same manner as the male 
voters; an amendment in respect to landlords and 
tenants, providing that if a tenant holds over 
after the expiration of his term, the landlord can 
recover only actual damages; an act provi 
that com tion for veterans of the Worl 


General, Edward J. Brundage. 
i Court, Warren M. 
Floyd E. Th : Gide Hl, Stone; James 
oy: : ompson; e K.. Stone; James H. 


ILLINOIS, University or. A _ co-educational 
State institution of the higher learning at Ur- 
bana, Ill.; founded in 1867. Its departments-of 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy are situated 
at Chicago. The total enrollment for the uni- 
versity in the fall of 1921 was 9084 and for the 
summer session 1976. The total number of 
university officers was 1111, an increase of 207 
over the fall of 1920. There were 503,207 boynd 
volumes in the library. The total income for 
1921-22 was placed at $4,881,872. President, 
David Kinley, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ILLITERACY. See EpucaTIion IN THE UNITED 


TATES. 

IMMIGRATION. The net immigration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, was 805,228, 
as compared with 430,001 for the previous year— 
an increase of 375,227. The emigrant departures 
were 247,718, a decrease of 40,597 from the 
previous year. The permanent addition to our 
alien population was, therefore, 557,510. Nearly 
all the additional alien arrivals were at the port 
of New York, the total for all of the other ports 
(including the Canadian and Mexican borders) 
having been but 339,450, as compared with 301,102 
during the preceding year. There was an actual 
decrease in the number of such arrivals across the 
land borders, accounted for on the southern 
border by more or less depressed industrial con- 
ditions which had a tendency to discourage im- 
migration from Mexico, and on the northern by 


NET INCREASE OF POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF ALIENS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1908, TO 1921 


Admitted 
Immigrant Non-immigrant 

DOB cic ccueReeeeg inca «oleae 782,870 141,825 
OOO soos Bee eee 5 Ge Se arom 761,7 192,449 
) 2) BRR eer ee rae a tone gh ene em ater 1,041,570 156,467 
BOUT oe cee a we o te oaeewicee eas 878,587 151,713 
TO 2 een da edct Gace seesaw 838,17 178,983 
MOIS er oe vance wen iee eee 1,197,892 1330 
1016) 2 cess auc Ahan eee anes 1,218,480 184,601 
MOD: its Gare whee in tee ene eels 826,700 107,544 
TOG. ois se oi ire ena ti Gi eS AGS 826 67,922 
MOT ds eco hake ey sore a ee rea ivae 403 67,474 
TOS soi oe outa dew ha eben aes 110,618 1, 
pC) A Rete errs Seite ee ee 1,132 5,88 
MOQ secs iehr, Sead dae one wees ,001 191,575 
b | -5 CA cer ee nemo eter ae era 805,228 172,9: 

TOt@lins <acaite ans chee 9,117,265 2,039,947 


Departed 

Total Emigrant Non-emigrant Total Increase 
924,695 395,073 319,755 714,828 209,867 
944, e 174,590 400,392 3,843 
1,198,037 202,436 177,982 380,418 817,619 
1,030, 295,666 222,549 618,215 12.085 
1,017,155 333,262 282,030 615,292 401,863 
1,427,227 308,190 303,734 611,924 815,303 
1,403,081 303, 330,467 633,805 276 
434,244 204,074 180,100 384,174 50,070 
366,748 129,765 111,042 240, 041 
362,877 66,277 80,102 146,379 216,498 
211,853 04,585 98,683 : 18,585 
021 123,522 92,709 216,231 .790 
621,576 288,315 139,747 : 193,514 
978,163 247,718 178,313 426,031 652,132 
11,157,212 3,218,023 2,691,803 5,909,826 5,247,386 
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the high rate of currency exchange, the material 
advances in railway and sleeping-car rates, econ- 
nomic conditions comparable to our own, and 8 
wage scale not materially lower than that which 
prevails on this side of the line. 

Aliens filing petitions for citizenship during 
the fiscal year numbered 198,530 and those de- 

ing intention numbered 304,481, an increase 
of 4375 over the preceding year. Over one- 
fourth of the aliens admitted during the fiscal year 
were Italians (222,260). The Jews numbered 
119,086. The table on ea 338 shows net 
increase of population, 1 1, 

EFrecT or PoputaTion. The following 
table shows to what extent the various fore 
elements in the population were increased or de- 
creased by immigration and emigration during 
the fiscal year: 
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of the crews and by avoiding the authoriti 
the land borders. was & mar iaerease 
in the number of Chinese arrivals seeking the 


privilege of transit, which privilege was ted 
under bond to 17,907 of whom 8269 were itted 
at San Francisco and 6677 at Montreal, the 


chief destinations in both cases being Mexico, 
Cuba, and South American countries. Tne policy 
announced by the Mexican government in 1921 
of prohibition of further Chinese in transit to 
that country stopped the transit movement via 
United States ports and after that the majority 
of Chinese in transit went to Cuba. The original 
cause of this heavy travel in Chinese coolie 
laborers was the demand in war time for their 
services in the industry. But, although 
that demand had f off, the transit movement 
during the fiscal year caused the above increase. 


NET INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF ALIENS, FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 320, 1921, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 


Admitted 


: , Departed or 
Race or people Immigrant Non-immigrant Total Emigrant Non-emigrant Total a 
African (black)................0000- 9,873 6,112 14,965 1,807 3,122 4,929 + Ose 
Armenian............. eee eee eeees 10,212 360 10,572 605 168 7738 «+ «9,799 
Bohemian and Moravian (Csech)..... 1,748 145 1,888 564 136 700 + 1,188 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin.. 7,700 995 8,695 9,940 1,104 11,044 — 2,349 
CRING06 o.oo CK Ta aweieaneas 4 4,017 18,974 22,991 5,253 19,455 708 — 1,717 
Croatian and Slovenian.............. 1,035 246 11,281 3,306 165 3.471 + 7,810 
oN er ee 1,523 7,605 9,128 1,059 8,639 9.608 — 570 
Dalma Bosnian, and Hersego 930 50 980 909 215 1124 — 144 
Dutch and Flemish............... «.. 12,818 4,064 16,877 2,405 5,264 669 + 9,208 
East Indian...............0 cece eee 353 108 461 137 71 208 + #4253 
a ee ere 54,627 30,655 85,282 11,622 38,686 50,308 + 3,974 
Winitiahs «oe ci cicss cc neces ees hates 4,233 343 4,576 2,480 1,477 3,057 + 619 
Prenehiss <scic 6s eacaccan weed oe gge ater 24,122 7,203 31,325 3,836 6,855 10,691 + 20,634 
Germatie ssi tak oes decease ces 24,168 3,333 27,501 6,770 3,577 10,347 + 17,154 
OL ee ee eee ee 31,828 1,407 13,470 2,001 15,471 + 17,764 
Hebe We «66.6 F nas s ea ie eae rece 119,036 2,190 121,226 483 1,227 1,710 +-120,516 
DriG bh siics beeen Mines o red seesaw sn 9 30,056 5,045 44,101 2,535 3,786 6,321 + 37,780 
Italian (north)..................600- 459 2,656 116 = 11,447 4,659 16,106 + 14,000 
Italian (south).................-00. 195,087 19,620 214,657 37,032 11,085 067 +166,500 
Japanese... 0... ccc eee ees 531 6,743 4,274 4,352 11,193 15,545 — 1,371 
Korea 25.03.6660 hes ooscaees tees oes 61 24 85 33 62 oo — 10 
Lithuanian...................06006. 829 31 860 4,507 278 4,785 — 3,925 
Magyar Co ee eres ese es serene assesuane 9,377 351 9,728 12,457 773 13,2380 = 3,502 
Mexicaths: 66s osc ei cen Wawes cu eees ,603 17,191 46,794 5,519 2,383 7,002 + 38,892 
Pacific Islander..................505 13 13 26 1 40 41 — 15 
POMS ised ob asic eS eas ea CR ee AS 21,146 4,616 25,762 42,207 2,504 801 — 19,039 
Portuguese... 0.0... eee eee 18,856 764 19,620 5,144 026 7,170 + 123,450 
Roumanian.;;, 6.6 66:06 660s eee sees ies 5,925 721 6,646 8,603 975 9,578 — 2,932 
Te Pe ry eee ee ere 2,887 494 3,381 11,085 1,318 12,408 — 9,022 
Ruthenian (Russniak)............... 058 187 1,115 465 18 483 + 632 
vian (Norwegians, 
and Swedes)...............:2.0005 25,812 9,565 35,377 6,044 11,605 18,549 + 16,828 
Bontehins ccd cot stiec Lb aee een eva ee 649 6,579 31,228 2,027 4,671 6,598 + 24,630 
BlOwa Rk: ose naesk cei cet 35,047 822 35,869 17,625 1,441 19,066 + 16,803 
BPOMIBD s6 685665 Foss corkage ts cage eee 448 7,035 34,483 4,961 18,532 23,493 + 10,900 
Spanish-American................... 3,325 4,048 7,373 1,536 5,157 66038 + 680 
ernen Sarees aed heh ek Nate een otal 5,105 723 5,828 1,599 654 2.253 + 3,575 
eh eee ene aS eae ae rrr ee 353 30 383 713 129 82 — 450 
Welsh sc2.sicsee eked eo ewieigedss 1,748 644 2,392 167 339 506 + 1,886 
West Indian (except Cuban).......... 653 1,884 3,397 656 1,086 2,642 + 755 
Other peoples................0.000ee 3,237 429 3,666 1,457 597 2,054 + 612 
Otel 5 sieutiwet Cet ooh ceaees 805,228 172,935 978,163 247,718 178,313 426,031 +-552,132 
Admitted in and departed from 
Philippine Islands................. 10,652 7,129 17,781 1,724 14,455 16,179 + 1,602 


OnrentaL ImancratTion. During the fiscal 
year, the Chinese immigrant aliens admitted 
numbered 4017 as compared with 2148 in the 
fiscal year 1920, an increase of 1869. There were 
besides, 404 Chinese who arrived at ports of 
entry but were deported after examination. The 
number of Chinese ugants departing from the 
country was 5253, of whom the majority secured 
certificates entitling them to readmission. A 
considerable number of Chinese furthermore 
succeeded in entering the country by deserting 
from vessels on which they had shipped as members 


The number of Japanese aliens admitted to 
the continent of the United States during the 
fiscal year 1921 was considerably less than in the 
pre g year, namely, 10,675 as compared with 
12,868. On the other hand, there was a slight 
increase in the number admitted to Hawaii, 
namely 3599 as compared with 3306. The so- 
called ‘‘ proxy brides,’’— that is to say the women 
of Japanese race admitted to continental ports 
destined for husbands whom they had married 
under the proxy or picture system, continued 
for only a short time within the fiscal year. The 
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Japanese government had decreed Feb. 29, 1920, 
as the last day on which passports would be is- 


ports of this 
e following tables show details in 
respect to Japanese and Chinese immigration 
during the fiscal years 1920 and 1921: 
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BOMNIBN 6h a oe eh ear ee teenie neolee Jed wees eS 04 
Spanish-American... ............. eee eee eee eens 15 
> daar enacts ose Je Seiw atlas Wie eae ov Waa WG ai edt eet hte 2 ar m4 
Welles cheat crush et eee: OF 
West InGian. obo oie break ces Slee ee ne sewatis 8 
Other peoples... 0.0... cece cc ee eens 36 


The Commissioner reported considerable diffi- 
culty in bringing about the deportation of aliens 


JAPANESE ALIENS APPLIED FOR ADMISSION, ADMITTED, DEBARRED, DEPORTED, AND DEPARTED, 
FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 320, 1920 AND 1921 


56 Koreans were admitted in Hawaii, and 66 
20 Koreans were admitted in continental Uni 


een uveseneoeeeerseeveeeeseeeruseesereseeoe sees eee 


_ 18 1981 
Continen- Hawatt Continen- Hawatsé 
tal U: tal Untted 
States 
ENibt ale Bata aa eens on eG 13,013 3,355 10,785 3,624 
ais adaeat tee alee eiela were 868 3,306 10,675 3,500 
Scien ys a eosshie ahs dasitee tsar 145 490 110 25 
Sg asa ata eel hee ath ce, we 46 4 63 8 
Diag deans gt gt Pe avavat cata 11,662 8,991 11,638 3,907 


therefrom. 
States, and 29 departed therefrom. 


SUMMARY OF CHINESE SEEKING ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 
1920, AND 1921, BY CLASSES 


1920 1921 
Class alleged Admitted Debarred Died Admitted Debarred Died Escaped 
United States citizens... ....... 0. cece cece ee ee ee eeeeees 1,761 27 2 3239 47 4 1 
Wives of United States citinems............. 0. cece ee eees 141 1 . 290 nae 1 : 
IGDOTONS 35 555s 6 os pirenGuns a ce esease ieee tees 320 2 ‘ 568 6 1 
merchante..... 0.2... ccc cece cece ee nes 525 21 ; 702 4 : 
Other RE ec Patra ang tne Daan wa antay Sekee wate 105 Suals 287 4 
Members of merchants’ families..... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc ec eees 644 47 1,316 38 3 
DOR os ose k 5h 08S ee NER CEI os 512 3 838 4 
TE CGIOIO ooo aos sa ae ho ee Oe ae 131 see 110 nee 
TT ORONO os i ovis nn 60s da Sa a wate whe SRS Gees ea areas 28 1 33 Loe 
OR cia ie eco Se dete os Sea SA ae DWE OS 146 2 223 1 
Miscellaneous............ Sete arene Gta Rar ebie datreraaee 377 22 717 192 2 1 
Granted the privilege of transit in bond across land territory 
of the United States... 0.0... ccc ccc cece eee e enone 10,917 43 17,907 108 = 
T ORM eo ere ow i eee ER ees Oa ws Se OSES 15,607 168 2 26,230 404 10 3 


under the immigration law was y in excess 
of that for the preceding fiscal : the year 
ending June 30, 1921, 4517 were deported as com- 


pared with 2762 in the preceding fiscal year 


number depo by races is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

African: (Black)... /cc0e5 568 06 55 owes nda E. 99 
APMOniON | 6ook ook Fw A ae Oe Ras eos SOSA S RES 8 
Bohemian. Borvadare gisvcrest a. ales at wit ree. gata are eo hoes Sas Anas EG Hs 
Chinese oe a eee OAL 
Croatian and Slovenian.................ccccecccaee 65 
Cubatis 3s oe eho ke ete ested ONE OG es eee eee 3 
Daliviatiansc: &6ccu 464 eos eee es ee ee aes 5 
Dutch and Flemish... ........... ccc c ccc cect cee eee 43 
a cig sath Me eantaateng ee ened sane labs Shae a? 
Winhigh. a he eee 68 
BreriGh. o.c6 ooo a Sk hese es ees ead were elo eweaeds 179 
Cerri sas oi ha oe ROC Shi e a See ees 252 
eee oie ae ok He ko ew eS eERSES ee 82 
REG oso os ase Sos aE AO EO CaS 134 
Werte oo. oo ee EK ea LS See ea 139 
Ttahian: (north). <.:¢.s-.6 She 06s ees wa wee see eae 30 
saan OUCH 56s ee nese ou ie eee eete Nees pate ane 
apanese esos SS ese Ree ia evi les Bee ls sete exe! ee sn8 ee ee se, Sy aleve <ore7 aie, 6 

Ly pao eae eal Ne eh ca os a eater aes: pies i oe aay gt Sot - 
Maa ee 
rps Saye cheahec eaiie G Nee sat a ete ol Aa Ei wie DG ate aese tele Us oe 
toe ee Ae 
Reiseee Fhe 5 oe ae SS Ee Be eek eS laos 
Ruthenian... 0. ccc ccc cet cc cc cece ee eneee 28 
Beandinavian... 1... 0. ccc cc ccc cece cee ee eee eees 93 
BACG ON lore ein he ak Ea Os nh, bE 105 
lowe... oc ok hee eee eb SS oe Ae OSES 16 


of the anarchist and similar classes. Of these 
the majority were of Russian nationality. It had 
been found im ble during the year 1920, after 
the sailing of the re (Dec. 21, 1919) to effect 
any deportations whatever to Russia, b 
rangements were finally made for the sendin 
of aliens destined to Russia by way of Latvia an 
about 350 were afterwards deported to Russia 
by this route, down to the time when the Russian 
vernment closed the borders to all ns 


eported from the United States (April, 1921). 


lack of means of Penepor and co uentl 

accumulated to the number of about 3000, who 
were m<¢ insane and confined in the various 
public institutions of the States, but with the 
improved transport conditions in 1920 and 1921 
these accumulations were in large part cleared 
off, and of those left in institutions the majority 
were Russians who could not be de on 
account of the close of the Russian border as 
above noted. 

RESTRICTION OF IawaGRaTion. As noted in the 
last Year Book, the flood of immigration during 
the last half of 1920 led to a demand for severe 
restrictive measures. An emergency measure 
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was passed by the House of Representatives on 
Dec. 13, 1920, by vote of 295 to 41. This provided 
for the temporary suspension of all immigration 
into the United States with the exception of 
certain exempt classes. Then Senate amended 
that measure by the introduction of a per centum 
limit feature and the aon measure was 
passed, but did not receive the executive approval 
during the session of Congress. It was immedi- 
ately introduced at the opening of the new Con- 
gress and became a law on May 19. The essential 
provisions of the act were as follows: 

Sxc. 2. (») That the number of aliens of any nationality 
who ma admitted under the immigration laws to the 
United States in any fiscal year shall be limited to 3 per 
centum of the number of foreign-born persons of such na- 
tionality resident in the United States as determined by the 
United States census of 1910. This provision shall not apply 


to the following, and they shall not be counted in reckoning 
any of the percentage limits provided in this act: (1) Govern- 


ment officials, their families, attendants, servants, and 
employees; (2) aliens in continuous transit the 
United States; (3) aliens lawfully admitted to the United 


States who later go in transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign contiguous territory; 
(4) aliens visiting the United States as tourists or tempo: y 
for business or pleasure; (5) aliens from countries immigra- 
tion from which is regulated in accordance with treaties or 
5 peat relating solely to immigration; (6) aliens from 

e so-called Asiatic barred zone, as described in section 3 of 
the immigration act; (7) aliens who have resided continuously 
for at least one year immediately p ing the time of 
their ission to the United States in the Dominion 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic 
of Mexico, countries of Central or South America, or adjacent 
islands; or (8) aliens under the age of eighteen who are 
children of citizens of the United States. 

(b) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be 
determined by country of birth, Seay as separate coun- 
tries the colonies or dependencies for which separate enumera- 
tion was e in the United States census of 1910.. 

(c) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor, jointly, shall, as soon as feasible 
after the enactment of this act, prepare a statement showing 
the number of persons of the various nationalities resident 
in the United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1910, which statement shail be the population 
basis for the purposes of this act. In case of changes in 
political boundaries in foreign countries occurring subeequent 
to 1910 and resulting (1) in the creation of new countries, 
the Governments of which are recognised by the United 
States, or (2) in the transfer of territory from one country to 
another, such transfer being recognised by the United States, 
such officials, jointly, shall estimate the number of persons 
resident in the United States in 1910 who were born within 
the area included in such new countries or in such territo 
so transferred, and revise the population basis as to eac 
country involved in such change of political bo ry. For 
the purpose of such revision and for the purposes of this act 
generally aliens born in the area included in any such new 
country shall be considered as having been born in such 
country, and ali born in an saab ae & so transferred shall 
be considered as having been born in the country to which 
such territory was transferred. ; 

(d) When the maximum number of aliens of any national- 
ity who may be admitted in any fiscal year under this act 
shall have been admitted all other aliens of such nationality, 
except as otherwise provided in this act, who may apply for 

ission Sunne the same fiscal year shall be excluded: 
Provided, That the number of aliens of any nationality who 
may be admitted in any month shall not exceed 20 per centum 
of the total number of aliens of such nationality who are 
f That aliens 


number cf aliens of the same nationality isnt 
game nionth or fiscal year, as the case may be, shall have 
entered the United States; but aliens of the classes included 
in this »roviso who enter the United States before such 
maximum number shal! have entered shall (unless excluded 
by subdivision (a) from being counted) be counted in reck 
ing the percentage limita provided in this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the enforcement of this act preference shal! be 
prea an Tee se Dose eto she wives, carete, Drochers acs 
ildren under eighteen years of age fianceée ae of 
citizens of the United States, (2) of aliens now in the United 
States who have applied for citizenship in the manner pro- 
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vided by law, or (3) of persons eligible to United States 
citizenship who served in the military or naval! forces of the 
United States at any time between April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, and have been separated 
from such forces under honorable conditions. 


The following account of the operation of the 
Act is based on a study published a com- 
missioner-General of Immigration. e 3 per 
cent quota applied to the European nations 
and to certain others, but many exceptions were 
admitted under the law in order to prevent hard- 
ship to individuals. The law did not apply to 
immigrants from the Asiatic countries, which were 
all covered by other immigration laws. Nor did 
it apply to aliens in transit or to aliens under 
eighteen years of age who are the children of 
American citizens. The countries outaide of 
Europe to which it applied were Turkey and Asia 
with its prewar limits, aucasia, Persia, 
Africa, Australasia, the Atlantic islands, and part 
of the Pacific islands. This included the very 
countries from which immigration had _ long 
been excessive, especially southern and eastern 
Europe and Asiatic Turkey, and in several of 
these countries there was a tendency to exceed 
the legal quota. But there was also a particular 
difficulty in the case of Spain, for in 1910 there 
were comparatively few ns of Spanish birth 
in the United States and Spain’s quota was there- 
fore very low, while economic conditions were of 
the kind to promote emigration from Spain as 
well as from other countries. The annual quota 
of immigrants allowed under the law was fixed at 
355,825 and the maximum for any one month 
was 20 per cent of the total, or 71,163. The 
Rustria, 7444; Belgium’ 1867; Cescho Slovakia 

ustria, ; ium, ; Czecho-Slovaki 
14,269; Denmark, 5644; Finland, 3890; France, 


5602; Germany, 68,039; Greece, 3286; Hungary, 
5639; Italy, 42,021; Jugo-Slavia, 6405; Nether- 
lands, 3602; Poland, 26,019; Norway, 12,116; 


Portugal, 2269; Roumania, 7414; Russia, 32,247; 
Sweden, 19.956; Switzerland, 3745; United King- 
dom, 77,206; Armenia, 1588; Spain, 663. The 
excess over the quota owing to the exceptions 
above mentioned amounted to 11,741 between 
June 3, when the Act went into effect, and June 30, 
but many of these were admitted provisionally 
and on the understanding that they were to re- 
main only until further investigation. For a 
period of about five and a half months, that is, 
down to November 23, 155,604 were admitted, an 
excess of 1284 over the quota. There was wide 
variation among the different countries, some of 
which had already exceeded their quotas for the 
year, but these countries were, for the most part, 
those for which the quotas were exceptionally 


low in com n to their population. Of these 
countries, * aa exceeded her annual quota b 
41.8 per cent; Palestine by 255 per cent, 


certain other parts of Asia by 437 per cent, the 
number of persons from these regions in the 
United States in 1910 having been very small. 
Spain exceeded her quota in four months by 9.5. 
per cent, and New Zealand’s excess for the same 
period was 10 per cent. Toward the end of the 
year the only countries that had not sent at least 
50 per cent of their quotas in southern and eastern 
Europe were Austria, Finland, and Russia. Im- 
migration from Russia had, of course, been 
practically impossible and the depreciation of 
the Austrian currency had made it difficult for 


IMPORTS 
a ence immigrants from Austria. 
the southern and eastern countries of bee urope 
rede a tendency to exceed their quota, w 
the northern and western nations, with the ex- 
ception of Bulgaria and Luxemberg had not 
exceeded 50 per cent of the admissible total in 
the closing months of the year. From the United 
Kingdom, during the first four months under 
the new law, immigration had reached only 26.5 
cent of the quota; from Denmark 25.9; from 
orway 18.7; from Sweden 18; from Germany 8. 
The German immigration was undoubtedly affected 
by the exchange situation, although in the autumn 
months it showed a steady increase, rising to 2569 
m October. In 1913, the “ast year of normal im- 
migration, the northern and western countries of 
Europe supplied only 14.91 per cent of the total 
immigration from pe, while the southern 
and eastern countries supplied 84.88 per cent. 
Down to October first, under the new law the 
perenieees were ively 33.76 a cent and 
96 per cent. Att a close af the calendar year 
1921 the Department of Labor estimated the 
number of immigrants for the fiscal year ending, 
June 30, 1922, at about 350,000, as a result of the 
operation of the restriction act. 
IMPORTS. See articles on CountTRIEs. 
INCOME TAX. See TaxaTIon 
INDEPENDENT METHODIST CHURCH. 


eeverned by Britian ficinls it ane the 
ative States that are under the control of the 
British government. Capital, Delhi. 

AREA AND PopuuaTIon. Area, including Native 
States and ee in political relations with the 

Pe earenly 1,802,629 square miles; population 

en) 315, "156,306. The population according 

preliminary of the census of 1921 was 
31g 075,132, of whom 164,056,191 were males, 
and 155, 018, 941 females. 

EpvucatTion. The number of persons with a 
knowledge of the English language according to 
the latest estimates was about 1,700,000. Educa- 
tional sneeleaieote are classed as ’ public or private 
according as they are or are not under the De- 
partment of Pu lic Instruction. The following 
table from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 

ives the number of institutions and scholars in 

ritish India, includi British Baluchistan, 


Ajmer-Merwara, and the civil and _ military 
station of Bangalore: 
Institutions for Scholars 
Males Females Males Females 
Colleges.............. 193 16 62,727 1,103 
General Education 
Secondary.......... 7,427 722 1,103,234 108,899 
Primary... Se cen are . -199,808 20,468 4.821, 611 1,119,871 
Special Is. . 3,404 207 110,857 10,661 
te institutions. . : 33, 169 1,848 ° 525,020 020 72,894 
Total............ 173,906 23,351 6,623,149 1,313,428 
Grand Total...... 197,347 7,936,577 
The universities are at Calcutta, Madras, 


Bombay, Allahabad, Punjab, Patna, Benares 
and Mysore, the last three having been founded 
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since 1916. The largest of these is the University 
of Calcutta, whose matriculated students in 1919 
numbered 15,860 and the next is the University 
of the Punjab with 6194 in 1919. There are 
various special schools for technical education 
including arts and industries, engineering, law, 
medicine, etc. schools for teachers 
included 703 for male teac era with 17,600 scholars 
and 114 for female teachers with 3100 scholars 
(1918-19). In that year there were throughout 
India 162,330 public institutions of education 
with 7,338,663 scholars, and 35,017 private in- 
stitutions with 597,914 scholars. 
PRODUCTION. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
fon and over 226,000,000 people were reported 
16 directly or indirectly engaged in it. 
The following table from the " Slatennan’ s Year 
Book of 1921 gives the provisional figures for 
oe yer area sown and crop production for 


1919-20 Provisional 
Area sown, Yield, 
Name of crops acres tons 
FIG. es 5 ow ee ea So eens ea 78,394,000 34,199,000 
WHORE ison o ieeccclis 28 o oe ties 29,976,000 shy iva 
COON soo oe sat oak 23,063,000 5,845,000 
ons 
Linseed, pure................. 2,541,000 328,000 
Linseed, mixed................ 560,000 105,000 
Rape & Mustard, pure......... .586,000 671,300 
Rape & Mustard, mixed....... 2,430,000 000 
um, pure............... ,184,000 376,000 
um, mixed.............. 975,000 98,000 
Groundnut.................06 1,570,000 884,000 
Bales 
DUC Sern b25 oo a eee rd 2,821,600 8,428,000 
In cwts. of dye 
EndigOe: 236055 hse led Ses 233,800 37,100 
Tons 
Sugareane.................... 2,695,000 a ae 
8. 
TOR ident he bd oe 691,800 377,028,500 


The state directly controls a large area of 
forests, divided into reserve forests, protected 
forests, and unclassed forest land of which the 
total in 1918-19 was 251,468 square miles. The 
largest forest area is in Burma. In 1918-19 the 
irriga area was as follows: 21,198,000 acres 
by canals; 7,268,000 acres by tanks; 14,216,000. 
acres by wells; and 4,510,000 acres irrigated by 
other means. In that year 25,000,000 acres were 
under state irrigation. The live stock in 1919-20 
was as follows: Oxen, 117,428,000; buffaloes, 
rae sheep, 21,084,000; goats, "24,134,000; 

horses and ponies, 1 699,000; donkeys, 1 1,372,000; 
mules, 75,000 000. Statistics cover- 

ing 98.6 per cent of the total wheat area of India 
were as follows: The number of acres cultivated 
Me 25,722,000, a decrease of 14.1 per cent, or 
227,000 ac acres, "from the year before. Production 
Sead to 6,709,000 tons, a decrease from the 
year before of 33.7 per cent, or 3,413,000 tons. 

e estimate for the remaining area, for which 
no exact figures could be given, was 432,000 
acres and 113,000 tons. 

The most difficult material used in iron and 
steel making is coal, which is the only limiting 
factor to an indefinite extension of the iron in- 
dustry in India. The Damuda Valley coal fields, 
lying to the west of Calcutta, contain large 

atities of coal, but with two "exceptions—the 
see and ae coal fields remain 
practically undevelo Indian coals vary in 
quality to a greater degree than do English coals. 


INDIA 


The best Indian coal will average 10 per cent ash, 
while some coal sold has a 25 per cent ash content. 
The output of India is 18,000,000 tons, of which 
robably 7,000,000 tons are coking coal, suitable 
or iron and steel making. Considerable quanti- 
ties of coking coal have been discovered in a new 
field, the Karanpura, lying 50 miles to the west 
of the Jharria field, and its early development 
is certain. It seemed possible that the output of 
coking coal will reach 16,000,000 tons with some 
development work. 

MMERCE. No later for total trade 
were available than those given in the pre 
The following table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the dis- 
tribution of trade for merchandise alone for the 
year ending March 31, 1920: 
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_ Ratways. ich sr hee of India present Rac 
interesting example of a transportation sys 
where the net earnings never have been leas than 
four per cent and only in three instances have 
they fallen below five per cent. The pile 
turn in large receipts to the government but 
nditures for betterments and extension 
were averaging in the three years 1919-22 
but $72,000,000 and for the three years 1916-19 
but $17,500,000 and for the eight years 1908-16 
only about $50,000,000. The result was that the 
physical condition of the Indian railways in 1921 
was far from satisfactory and there was progressive 
determination, not to mention lack of much 
needed extension to undeveloped regions and the 
provision of adequate rolling stock for the volume 
of freight available and offered. 

The Indian railways group themselves into five 


capital 


tinpeeis talo sda eae classes: (1) State lines worked by the state. 
Countries India from uceto (2) State lines worked by guaranteed or independ- 
i oe aes 1919-20 ent companies. (3) pany lines worked by 
United Kingdom............... 1,04,08,82,780 92,00,86,470 ig Teme aa belonging to Indian states. 
G ny. in ‘ie hata ae “831,787 1,38,58,550 Bi first be classes com rise on ut two-thirds 
ustria-Hungary............... 65, »20, of the entire mi e in and as will appear 
Belgians. 200000000 MSOBOSIO 8484170 from the table below are mostly in the broad 
Hollands. 5.00. e\cncesox cas acieoins 99,06,550 1,63,49,230 gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. adopted in 1851 for greater 
eee ee rr rcs rae appt eet ir stability. 
UBBIB.. ec ee ets 2k, ’ M 
China (including Hongkong). .... 6,58,06.370 19,53,61.250 Of lines of all gauges there had been a develop- 
Japan... .- 22 cesses eee 19,15,26,830 46,26,68,360 ed Usted ee at the = of the fiscal year 
yion eile, at enveire She y.ael ecw vase ecasen OLS: wr awe ’ ’ 49,40, e cage in opera 10D had increased 
Straits Settlements............. ,93,42,790 7,25,28,330 es . 
Java, Borneo, ani saneue. 21'64°77,080 2'15,15.800 © 26,735 from 32,009; it was made up as follows: 
A : Raat IMDS : 54.23,030 1.54,75,170 ee a es ee eee 
OTUs Sian ce hye is Se ae eee Wiebe: Saas 149,00, 700, 40, ° 
eae ee None aes 1,38,62,710 3,30,20,870 _ Gauge 1920 Mileage Per cent 
East African Protectorate '...... 1,66,67,910 1,31,22,960 5ft.6in.................. A 7.71 
Other E. African ports.......... 46,11,050  70,19,620 3 ft. 3%/sin................ 15,181 12.2 
Mauritius (including Seychelles). _1,28,46,530 1,33,67,080 2 ft. 6in.................. ; 10.4 
United States.................. 25,26,73,802 48,62,11,870 2ft........... cece eee eee 47.6 
South America................. 4,60,410 8,64,51,890 © ©§ —_—aAA 
Australia... .....0............. 3,24,40,793 3,39,37,070 At the close of the year the new construction 
1 Including Zanzibar and Pemba. under way as authorized amounted to 1822 miles, 
ROUTE MILEAGE OF PRINCIPAL INDIAN RAILWAYS (MARCH 31, 1920) 
ENR Gin, § Sf. Srin, 8 ft. Bin. £ ft. 
; gauge gauge gauge gauge 
State lines worked by state............ 000s ccc cee cence cence eee eeeeeees ,863 1,141 333 7,309 
State lines worked by companies............... 0. ccc cence eee eee eee 9,741 .306 927 46 
Branch line companies under rebate terms and worked by main lines......... 1,160 122 208 108 
-Companies lines subsidized by the government of India................... 2 1,729 234 oe 
Indian state lines worked by Indian states.............--+cceeeeeeceeeee eae 2,123 171 302 
Indian state lines worked by main lines............0.. 000 cece eee e tee nees 632 804 386 wei 
Companies lines gusrantesd by Indian states... . 0.0.0... 02. e ee eee eee eee 330 391 39 ere 


Norse.—The grand total route mileage of all railways in India is 36,735 miles. 


Surrrmve. The following table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the number 


and tonnage of vessels in the foreign trade which 
entered and cleared in 1918-19 and 1919-20: 

1918-19 1919-20 
Nationality of vessele No. Tons No. Tone 
Entered: 

Yitish............ 2,041 3,582,541 2,169 5,202,865 
British Indian... 258 56,768 263 124,772 
Foreign........... 704 1,450,549 456 1,058,577 
Native............ 1,641 53,617 1,184 112,082 

Total........... 4,644 5,252,475 4,072 6,498,296 
Cleared: 
British Ge we Speedte es 1,933 3,506,425 2,172 5,286,048 
British Indian 244 33,194 279 69,945 
Foreign........... 725 1,543,111 458 1,018,811 
Native............ 1,958 202,200 1,248 126,926 
Total........... 4,860 5,284,930 4,157 6,501,730 
Total entered 
cleared........ 9,504 10,537,405 8,229 13,000,026 


of which there was 665 miles of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge and 


was 8 capital of some $2,000,000,000 
invested in the Indian railways and even in that 


EARNINGS, EXPENSES, AND MILEAGE OF ALL 
INDIAN RAILWAYS 


Fiscal year ending 
arch 31 
1918 1919 1980 

route mileage..............-. 36,333 36,616 36,735 
Total capital (millions) ice orton a aes $1,765 $1,785 $1,840 
ross earnings (millions)...........§251.5 $280.5 $280 
Total working expenses (millions)...$114.8 $136 $1643 
Operating ratio (per cent).......... 45.72 4845 56.81 
Return on capita rcent)........ 7.75 8.09 6.80 
Train mileage (millions)............ 157. 158.6 1623 
roses earnings per train mile....... $1.60 $1.77 $1.79 
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year Lita 
1918 1919 1980 
Working per train mile $3.73 $ .86 $1.02 
et per mile......... 87 $ .01 $§$ .77 
Freight ton-miles (millions) 21,015 22,141 20,402 
ger miles ( eee ’ 8,040 20,615 
AVY. one ton was carried....... 245.87 88 232.33 
Av. rate per ton-mile (cents)....... 6 721 75 
Av. j (miles).. 37.66 39.24 30.64 
Av. rate mile: 
Visateosae two ss 8 2.585 2.715 
Second-class (cents)............. 1.145 1.21 1.351 
, te class (cents)........ .68 .705 713 
Third-class (cents).............. 47 484 48 
Season or commutation (cents.)... .254 .252 26 
Total (cente)...............-. .505 .516 .519 


FINANCE. The budget for 1919-21 was as fol- 
ows: 
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of 1919 the appointment of a high commissioner 
of India was authorized, to whom the power of 
the Secretary of State in respect to contracts 
might be delegated and other duties assigned. 
In India there is also a legislature consisting of 
Somes Geet ec 

e Council o and the islative mbly. 
nce sa rpteriepan me aaa pa was the reali 
s) e Montagu-Chelmsford reform programme. 
The legislature apne February 9. See below. 
under History. ‘The Council of State had 66 
members of whom only 20 could be officials and 
the Legislative Assembly 144 members of whom 
26 were to be official and 103 elected. The term 
of the Council was to be five years and of the 
Assembly three years, but dissolution might be 
ordered sooner or the term might be extended at 
the wish of the Governor-General. The legislature 


Revenue 18 empowered, subject to certain restrictions, to 
Heads of Revenue 1 em make laws throughout British India for all persons 
nee Saar whether native or British, for British subjects 
Optum e 222 TIIIIIIL 2'848'000 in the Native States and for British Indian sub- 
Bale oh co cca Syed coe bmn ee beans 4,488,400 jects in all parts of the world. Viceroy and 
ae othe Wie Weta ia ah de 0 tay Bo esate Pa een oreter ona Steet et snore DoD Governor-General in 1921, Earl of Reading, 
incial rates... 221100) IIIITEET! ““"37's00 @ppointed, January 6. 
hbase Be usles bee take a: Center ar eon Ns ana tO a cae baea ep dig tthe 
Bele ee 8,770,000 Hisrory 
ao 4 £18300 a r badgltirsighetpalesh The new pete 
ee rer eee re ee ere ere Vol, er e Orm programme was open at 
Bota and telegraph. 0000000 0000cccii) 614200 Delhi by the Duke of Connaught, February 8. 
Civil departments... ............. 0... eee eee 2,079,500 It consisted of the two new representative bodies, 
ae metres ee yee eee : aeee the Council of State and the i islative 
Irrigation. .cs rene eee LLL, “si9as'z00 Assembly, which were to replace the old legislative 
Other public works..................0. 000 e eee 371,300 Council of the Governor-General and, unlike that 
Military receipts... 2.0... 0.0... cece eee ees 1,519,500 body, were to be composed largely of members 
Total revenue. ......0-.csececsccececeee: 134,825,900 directly elected by the constituencies. The 
peace of Aor Ea which was to erie as oe 
: a membership of sixty e 
Heads of Expenditure 1990-81 Legislative Assembly of one hundred elected 
Refunds, com tions, ete................0-. 2,846,000 tatives and forty nominated members. 
Charges of collection..................eceeeee 11,344,100 The permanent Chamber of Princes was also 
. serpent gia cai Secon aineaeeae: en eeot inaugurated. Its functions concerned the rights 
tint... Me renee lee eee eee. 258200 and welfare of about one-fifth of the populatio 
vil salaries, etc... 00.0... eee eee ee ee 28,295,000 but were consultative not executive, consisting o 
se rept ava charges. er ee enter re pried the oa righ sel rise peer Ve respect ie 
amine : IMSUPANCE.. 2... wwe ree en ceee ’ ’ treaties e hd ts an pri be eges 0 e princes 
Eignton we Serene ae ee Rian "4:300.400 their states, and mailers of common cone or 
sher public works... ........--- cee eee eens ; imperial interest. e new viceroy Read- 
Mili BOT VICON S55. ee kes eS eS 41,519,500 ing, former Chief Justice of .d, appointed 
Total ic wercda tis ane tahoe eke ae 136,422,100 am sts rit aera in January, arrived 
Ded pein. at Bombay, April 2. 
eceil a Provincial eee ; ts 4,111,000 Matazar Revoir. Throughout the year there 


Total expenditure charged against revenue. 132,311,100 


GovERNMENT. The present government of 
India rests on the Government of India Act of 
1915 as amended by the acts of 1916 and 1919. 
The source of both executive and legislative power 
in India is the Governor-General in Counci 
The Council consists of eight ordinary members 
appointed by the Crown for five , two being 
natives of India but the number 1s not fixed. It 
is provided that at least three of the members 
of the Council must have had ten years’ service 
in India. The administration of India in England 
is under a Secretary of State for India assisted 
by a council appointed by him and at least half of 
its mem eee eee ee 
and not have left the country more five years 
previous to their appointment. Under the act 


were frequent reports of riots and other evidences 
of native discontent. Toward the end of August 
fighting took place in the streets of Calcutta 
where nearly 700 insurgents who had been dis- 
turbing the southern and southeastern quarters 
of the city were reported killed by British troops 
sent to put down the riots, and 70 of the soldiers 
and 17 of the policemen were reported missing. 

killed. Ao- 


A few Euro residents were 
cording to the press, a large number of Hindus 
were massacred but no figures were supplied. At 


this juncture additional troops were hurried to 
the seat of the disorder. The centre of the unrest 
was the region of Malabar which was more or leaé 
isolated from the other parts of India. The 
revolutionary spirit in that region was attributed 
largely to religious fanaticism and to the hatred 
of the Mohammedans toward both the Europeans 
and the Hindus. Another cause was the extension 
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of the native Indian Nationalist propaganda 
which was reinforced by reports concerning the 
reeety of Savres which was resented as unjust to 
ey. 
Tae WorkKING oF Rerorm. According to the 
British authorities the reforms introduced by 
Lord Chelmsford, the former Viceroy, and Mr. 


Montagu, British Secretary for India, were 
inspiring the a Serer confidence among the 
people and would lead to their having the great- 


est possible share in their own government. 
Under the rule of the new Viceroy, Lord Reading, 
counted as one of the most able jurists of Great 
Britain, conditions were said by the authorities to 
in a fair way toward improvement. The 
native Indian leader, Mr. Gandhi, under threat of 
prussinon had been obliged to retract along with 
is Mohammedan allies certain violent statements 
made in public addresses. The authorities 
declared that free speech was not curtailed except 


so far as it involved dangerous propaganda. They 
said the population in general was ul and 
that the Malabar revolt in South India in A t 


which had caused so much concern to the public 
was not really a revolt of native Indians but of a 
fanatical sect of Mohammedans. In short the 
political affairs of India were from the govern- 
ment’s point of view progressing admirably. 
This favorable picture was offset by various 
reports in the press from prominent persons well 
acquainted with Indian affairs, including the 
former Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sic 
Michael O’ Dwyer who had been at the head of the 
administration in the Punjab at the time of the 
eer soa erent Sg oubogay oer oes 
in the preceding EAR Boox. According 

the reform aps og was an illusion. Less than 
1 per cent of the population were represented by 
the members of the Provincial Councils and less 
than 1/10 of 1 per cent were represented by the 
Central Assembly at Delhi; nor was there any 
p that the press masses of the people 
would eee ade tr Wier eed many yeep 
come, i them ily to anti- l 
pro da. The members of the reform bodies 
were chosen exclusively from the English-educated 
lawyer class. Native criticism made much of this 
fact, maintaining that the main body of the 
natives was in no wise represented. According to 
this version of affairs in India there had recently 
developed among the masses who were formerly 
courteous and loyal, violent hatred toward the 
government and a tendency to obstruct and insult 
officials to such an unprecedented extent and in 
certain parts of the country Europeans were 
ne in constant fear of attack. The activities 
of Mr. Ghandi continued during the year and 
resulted in many anti-British demonstrations. 
One of these was 8 popular movement to burn in 
public all cloth of British manufacture and many 
of his followers threw into the fire the foreign 
cloth in their possession. The policy of ive 
resistance was carried out in respect to refusal of 
government titles and honors, and nonattendance 
at government schools, and there was danger of 
a ang refusal to serve in the army or in the 
police and to pay government taxes. Ghandi’s 
influence among the masses seemed indeed to be 
increasing in pute of the public disapproval of 
such eminent Indians as Rabindra Tagore, and 
wherever he went in public he was received with 
signs of the greatest respect and affection. 
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aoe ATIVE repre hit The sepia oa the 
ngress O comprising egates 
adopted a resolution, November 6, ing the 
principle of ‘‘civic disobedience,” including 
ref to pay taxes and to codperate with the 
government. The resolution was presented by 
the Nationalist leader, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had for a long time past insisted on the necessity 
of this method of carrying on a revolution without 
violence. The Nationalists under Mahatma 
Gandhi continued their activities throughout the 
year in spite of the introduction of orm 
measures by the government. The British 
reform programme did not win over the masses of 
the population, and was supported almost ex- 
clusively from among the small minority of the 
better educated natives. The Nationalists ap- 
pealed to race and religious sentiment and took 
advantage of the existing economic discontent 
resulting from after-war conditions. The various 
methods employed by agitators against the 
government included: The social boycott; the 
setting up of Nationalist courts whose decisions 
were, if necessary, carried out by force; and 
the economic boycott of imports of British or 
other foreign cloths. In general it was reported 
t among the masses there was a deep hostility 
toward the government, especially in the e 
cities and industrial centres, and this took the 
form of serious riots, of which there were 8 great 
number throughout the year. The influence of 
Gandhi showed no signs of weakening. In 
addresses to the people, he said that independence 
was within their reach, and that it was in their 
power to o ize their own government. If the 
public would refuse to pay the taxes, the govern- 
ment could be compelled to give up its military 
and police services. He told the people that it 
Fonte with them whether they would remain 
under the flag of Satan or under the flag of God, 
and he said the time would surely come when the 
servants and employees of the English would 
receive instructions to boycott their employers. 
In the Congress of All India everyone attending 
it was urged to make no further use of foreign 
cloths after August 1, 1921. It waa further 
Desires ry the eo of A con- 
gress sho gather together foreign cio in 
order to destroy them or send them out of India. 
Gandhi, to be sure, preached passive resistance and 
was opposed to all violence, but it was feared that 
his followers would go beyond his instructions. 
It was also feared that the Nationalist movement 
if left to itself, would turn toward Bolshevism and 
result in social and economic disorganization. 
The position of Gandhi and his followers was 
likened to that of Kerensky in the Russian 
revolution, and it was feared that his moderate 
programme would be swept aside. The nonco- 
operative movement had failed among the edv- 
cated classes, but found many recruita both 
among the Hindus and Moslems. Its purpose 
was to make India completely independent, first 
industrially and then politically, whereas, Gandhi 
aimed first at economic independence. There 
was also the religious movement for the re- 
establishment of the Caliphate at Constantinople. 
The Treaty of Sévres given to this movement 
a distinct anti-British and Nationalist character, 
and it had been stimulated by many false repo 
such as the rumor that the holy place of Islam 
been desecrated by the British troops and that 
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Mecca had been destroyed, etc., which developed 
a fanatical hostility against England among the 
people. In the autumn the Viceroy assembled a 
special committee to consider the possibility of re- 
pealing the special laws in respect to riots and 
revolts. It was composed of representatives from 
the different provinces. The decision of this com- 
mittee was unanimously in favor of maintaining 
these laws. | 
The situation from the point of view of critics 
of British policy may be summed up as follows: 
The British government had made a disastrous 
mistake in passing the so-called Rowlatt Act. 
( preceding YEAR Books.) This law passed 
in 1919 under the title of the Anarchical and 
Revolutionary Crimes Act was attacked in the 
British Liberal press as an arbitrary measure 
which suspended all civil rights and left the 
natives at the mercy of star chamber government. 
This was an extreme characterization but the 
measure undoubtedly did more than any other 
single thing to anger the intelligent natives. It 
was aimed, however, only at the exceptional 
crimes specified in this title and was enacted for a 
period of only three years. Morover, it was not in 
any instance brought into application. Never- 
theless, the members of the official class admitted 
that its passage was a mistake. In 1921 the 
government of India declared its intention of 
ling it. Another contributive cause to 
the discontent was the supposed scheme on the 
t of the British government to subdue the 
Oslem world as illustrated in the treaty of 
Sévres and the partition of Turkey. This was 
particularly irritating to the Moslems of India 
who had aided the British Empire in winning 
the war. Again, the Indian government was 
committed to certain promises which had not 
been carried out owing apparently to the op- 
position of the home government. It was pointed 
out by the critics that while Mr. Montagu, 
Secretary for India, stood for a_ conciliating 
licy toward the natives, this was opposed by 
rd Curzon and Mr. Churchill of the home 
government. Then the effects of the Amritsar 
massacre were still present in the minds of the 
natives. Although the massacre was known in 
England for several months after it waa com- 
mitted, in April, 1919, the House of Commons 
took no notice of it until December of that year 
and then took no action that seemed to the 
Indians at all commensurate with the seriousness 
of the crime. Not only was General Dyer, the 
author of the massacre, retired on a pension but 
he received a large sum of money from his grateful 
fellow countrymen in recognition of his services. 
It was the failure to secure justice against the 
persons responsible for this massacre that led 
Gandhi to declare that codperation with the 
British government was a moral degradation to 
India. Attempts had been made since to placate 
the native discontent on this account by the 
Duke of Connaught and the present Viceroy, but 
simply by means of friendly speeches calling upon 
the people to forgive and forget. The Punjab 
atrocities had also had an unfortunate effect on 
the people. British journals were admitting in 
1921 that the British could not stay in India if 
they were opposed by the great mass of the 
people. There were many signs in the course of 
the year that the people were becoming more 


and more hostile toward the British rule. In so 
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far as the Indian National Congress was the voice 
of the people there was no doubt of the unpopular- 
ity of the British government. In response to this 
discontent the British made promises but went 
ahead with measures of repression such as the 
arrest of the Mohammedan leaders, the Ali 
brothers and Dr. Kitchlew and their sentence to 
two years’ imprisonment on November 1. On 
this occasion Gandhi proceeded to declare that 
the time had come for refusing finally any co- 
operation with the government. This involved 
ref to pay taxes and to perform military 


services. 

While the Liberal element generally took the 
side of the natives and attacked the British 
government, it was pointed out by neutral writers 
that these attacks seemed not to take into account 
the embarrassment in which the government 
found itself. It had after all to pursue its own 
interest in international politics as other Powers 
were going. This led it to take the stand that it 
had taken in respect to Turkey and Greece, for 
example. Moreover, although the Amritsar and 
Punjab atrocities were cited against the govern- 
ment the critics were apt to ignore the atrocities 
of Malegaon and in Malabar where the associates 
of Gandhi had brought about a riot among the 
Moplabs which lasted for weeks and resulted in 
the killing of hundreds of Hindus and some 
Europeans. Moreover, under the Gandhi pro 
gramme the people were burning foreign clothing 
and declaring it sinful to wear it. Nor did the 
authors of this policy make an aa for the 
poor who were thus deprived of clothing. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford programme of re- 
form was variously described. According to the 
ciitics it really amounted to little as a means of 
native self-government. According to its de- 
fenders, however, the measure of Indian participa- 
tion was considerable. One set of writers referred 
to the new councils set up under the Montagu 
legislation as controlled by the British authorities. 
Others pointed out that they were so far from 
being controlled that in certain cases they took a 
distinctly hostile attitude toward the government 
and that one of the native Indian leaders had ex- 
pressed in public his regret at not having become 
a member of the council in order that he might 
have a better chance to enforce his opposition. 

THE Visir OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. The 
Prince of Wales arrived at Bombay, November 17. 
The ceremonies were accompanied by notings in 
the native quarters, but where the Prince appeared 
he was received with apparent enthusiasm b 
great crowds, reported to be made up of all 
classes of the population. At the same time 
Gandhi, leader of the Nationalists, addressed the 
people and called for a general strike. Ruoting 
occurred during the Prince’s procession in the 
quarter of the city where the Nationalist element 
was strongest. It was estimated that 20,000 
Soar Nba ais Lied in the Sapte ihe eae ti 
in the burning of property, assaults on the police, 
and the killing of. some of the constables. This 
news was received with many expressions of 
regret by Gandhi at his inability to prevent 
violence on the part of the masses. The ce’s 
journey continued with somewhat similar results 
in other cities, being received magnificently by the 
official class, but with protests and ue by the 
part of the natives in quarters that did not lie 
directly on his route. 
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Nationauist Concress. The Nationalist of Agriculture, covering the years of 1920 and 
congress was in session at the close of the year. 1921: 
Ite president was Hakim Apinal Khan, and it was 


attended by about 12,000 persons. An attempt 
to a resolution, demanding that the move- 
ment for complete independence should employ 
suitable methods instead of “legitimate” and 
“pacific” methods, was defeated by the opposi- 
tion of Gandhi (December 28). A leading spokes- 
man declared that the repressive policy of the 
British government had been an advan be- 
cause it strengthened the resolve of the Indian 
people to persist in the movement for independence. 
e proposal of Gandhi for a policy of nonvio- 
lence was carried at a full session of the Congress 
with only about 12 dissenting votes. The reso- 
lution according to its author was a challenge to 
an arrogant government which had disregarded 
the opinion of millions of natives and was at- 
tempting to crush out their freedom. The reso- 
lution declared that Gandhi was the sole executive 
authority of the movement and that neither he 
nor any of his successors if they should be ar- 
rested should be authorized to make peace with 
the government without the previous consent 
of the Congress. The people were advised to 
organize public meetings throughout the country 
without regard to the law forbidding them and 
were exhorted to join the Khalifat volunteers 
and to submit quietly if they were arrested. This 
action on the part of the Congress in recognizing 
dhi as the sole executive was rega in 
certain quarters as a definite step toward the 
declaration of an ag Ore republic of India. 
The Ali brothers been arrested on the 
of treason, and were acquitted on that 
count, but convicted of making speeches for the 
inci of “public mischief.” Other arrests of 
the followers of Gandhi who were carrying out 
the policy of noncodperation were made toward 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

Corn........... 1921 4,718,000 169,848,000 $62,843,760 
1920 4,834,000 195,777,000 115,500,660 
Wheat......... 1921 2,012,000 24,144,000 25,502,640 
1920 2,070,000 24,840, 41,482,800 
Oate.........%. 1921 1,878,000 45,072,000 13,070,180 
1920 1,875,000 76,875,000 35,362,500 

Barley .1921 65,000 ,235,000 592,800 
1920 81,000 2,187,000 1,902,600 

1h. ee 1921 306,000 .978,000 2,903,940 
1920 278,000 8,892,000 5,059,600 

Buckwheat..... 1921 6,000 114,000 114,000 
1920 6,000 ,000 144,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 70,000 3,670,000 5,176,500 
1920 68,000 ,000 ,682,240 

Swt. potatoes. ..1921 3,000 396,000 504,000 
1920 3,000 360,000 576,000 
Tobacco........ 1921 14,000 ! 12,250,000 1,837,500 
1920 22,000 ! 19,800,000 2,772,000 

Hay, tame...... 1921 2,249,000 *2,429,000 31,577,000 
; 920 2,205,000 *32,844,000 54,889,200 

Hay, wild...... 1921 21,000 3 22,000 198,000 
1920 22,000 2 26,000 338,000 

Clover seed.....1921 57,000 68,000 700,400 
1920 95,000 142,000 1,547,800 

Sor. syrup...... 1921 12,000 960,000 960,000 
1920 13,000 # 1,066,000 1,492,400 
Onions......... 1921 3,900 932,000 1,957,200 
1920 4,600 2,282,000 2,829,680 

Cowpeas... .1921 8,000 20,000 304,400 
1920 6,000 96,000 288,000 

1 Pounds. 2 Tons 3 Gallons. 


The census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 
1914, excluded the hand trades, the buil 
trades, and the neighborhood industries, an 
took account only of establishments conducted 
under the so-called factory system. The followin 
table gives a summary for the State in 1919 wit 
corresponding figures for 1914: 


Census Per cont 
af tncrease 
; 1919 1914 i iore * 
Number of establishments... 1.0.0.0... cc ccc cece cece eee eee ees 7,918 8,022 % 
Persons engaged in manufactures... ........ 0.60 eees 329,227 233,270 
Proprietors and firm members... .........0..0.0 00.0 e eee e cece ee eens 5,807 7,220 : 
Salaried employees... . 1.0.0.0... eet e eee e nett eeneees 45,803 28,688 4 
_ Wage earners (average number)... 0.0.2... 0.6.2 eee eee ees 277 617 197,508 ‘WZ R 
. TOPWODO WER 5 i858 cwco ss ear Keeton Sh ghee Re atk GS ee Ae Margie a Ge en 1,094,97 709,708 | ‘9 i 
CODE crs et chee as ice dis a ean a bpad we na oee ne bie a ose we ake sare $1,335,851,000 863,000 
BOR VAC ORS 622 ois toed elem ce alk eat a reich Gonleaia Mupace ama Cia ne wane ers See eee 200, 155,854,000 . “3 
MOD sed ie ein bk hee tl care S WRG W CAE OEE Rh s aera wT OEE ee RG Ae 85,129,000 eet: 
WW ORO8 5 6) GSS Gh ep e oa edna eeenee habe ss Sarena sou ttes 317,080,000 119,258,000 . gm 
DAR OPiO 66: b5 oar ce thks Pd eri asa dh eshackcaw Ome Eki eaee e oH ee Rea eee aha eae 1,174,971,000 857, a 
Walle Of progucte 64. iccicc ohsaernserncain spade eae as Ke aoaert eee awe es 1,901,846, 730,706,000 | '™? 
Value ed by manufacture (value of products leas cost of materials)............ 726,875,000 06,¢ laa 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


the end of the year. At that time the Moplah war 
was still going on in the Malabar district. At 
the end of the year various alarming rumors were 
circulating in the press, including one to the effect 
that a movement embracing even the moderate 
elements in the native pepueeon had definitely 
declared in favor of an independent republic. 

INDIANA. PorvuLaTion. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 2,930,390 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 2,700,876 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. According to the census of 1920, 
the number of farms was 205,126; and the number 
of farms in 1910 was 215,485, a loss of 10,359, or 
4.8 per cent. The following table is compiled from 
the estimates of the United States Department 
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TRANSPORTATION. The total steam 
mileage of the State in 1920 was as follows: Main 
track, 7161.22; second main track, 1369.27; third 
track, 62.74; fourth track, 26.74; and side track, 
4547.44. The total mileage in 1921 was as follows: 
Main track, 7159.25; second main track, 1356.92; 
third track, 62.75; fourth track, 26.73; and side 
track, 4603.79. The total mil of electric rail- 
roads in 1920 was as follows: Main track, 1987.90; 
second main track, 171.18; and side track, 124.58. 
The total mileage in 1921 was as follows: Main 
track, 1982.68; second main track, 157.31; and 
side track, 136.92. 

Finance. The latest available figures were 
thoee for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1921. The 
balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1920, was $4,568,397.37. 
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The receipts for the fiscal ending Sept. 30, 1921, 
were $21,604,263.90, the disbursements for the 
same period, $23,183,170.36; and the balance on 
hand, Oct. 1, 1921, was $2 989.490.91. The aggre: 
gate bonded debt of the State on the same date 
was $345,615.12. 

EpucaTion. The total school revenue in 1920- 
21 was $53,768,002.72. In 1920-21, there 
were 797,537 children enumerated in the State 
(between 6 and 21 years). The total enrollment 
in the schools was 577,432. There were 15,584 
elementary and 5123 high school teachers. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The names of 
the institutions, the situation, date of founding 
and number of inmates present on Sept. 30, 
1921, were as follows: 

ee (1821), 791; School 


School for the Blind, acoso (1847), 1 
Prison, Michigan City (1859), 1352; Boys’ 
( 514; Soldiers’ and 
‘Knightstown (1867), 302; Wom- 
i School for 


Northern Hospital for e, Logansport (1883 
1070; Eastern Hospital for the Insane, Richmond 
(1883), 914; Southern Hospital for the Insane, 
Evansville (1883), 798; Soldiers’ Home, Lafayette 
(1896), 592; Girls’ School, Clermont (1903), 368; 
Southeastern Hospital for the Insane, North 
Madison (1905), 1232; Village for Epileptics, 
Newcastle (1905), 405; Sanatorium ille 
(1907), 104; Robert W. Long Hospital, Indianap- 
olis (1911), 104; State Farm, Putnamville (1913), 
540; Farm Colony for the Feeble-Minded, Butler- 
ville (1919), 80. 

On Sept. 30, 1921, the total population of the 
several State institutions was 12,529; of the 
county Poor asylums, 3271; of the county hei 
741; and of institutions for dependent children, 
1553, making a total of 18,004. for 
these p in 1920-21 were as follows: 
State institutions, $4,446,251.74 county poor 
asylums, $1,184,943.23; dependent children, $511,- 
380.78; county jails, $299,018.19; and outdoor 
poor relief, $417,230.13. 

LereisLaTIon. The re biennial session of 
the legislature met in Jan , 1921. The only 
laws of exceptional interest or importance enacted 
were the following; Pure agricultural seed law; 
financial support for public health nursing associ- 
ations; the erection and of greeny of a modern 
reformatory; repeal of the train crew and full 
switching crew laws; full guardianship of a mother 
over her children; uniform warehouse receipts act; 

roviding for the preparation of an executive 

tate budget; creation of a board for the examina- 
tion and licensing of civil engineers and land sur- 
veyors; acceptance of the federal vocational 
rehabilitation act ; authorizing cities to create a 
city planning and city zoning commission; author- 
izing cities to establish the commission or the 
commission-manager form of municipal govern- 


ment; creating the office of State juvenile proba- Monee 


tion officer; certificate of title for motor vehicles 
to prevent theft; authorizing the construction 
and equipment of a hospital for crippled children; 
and providing for the creation of a commission 
to make an educational survey of the State. 
Execrions. On Sept. 6, 1921, a special election 
was held for the ratification or rejection of 13 
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popes constitutional amendments which had 
n adopted by the eral assemblies of 1919 
and 1921. The total number of electors who 
participated at this election was 218,698. Shee 
one of the thirteen amendments was adopted. 
The amendinent adopted confers full suffrage on 
women and prohibits aliens from voting until they 
are fully naturalized. During the year, special 
elections were held in twelve cities on the question 
of the adoption of the commission-manager plan 
of government. The proposal was defea in 
eleven municipalities and adopted in Michigan 
City ony: Municipal elections were held through- 
out the State on November 8. Of the ninety-eight 
cities, sixty-two elected Democratic mayors, 
thirty Republican mayors and six Independents. 

Orricers. Governor, Warren T. McCray; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Emmett F. Branch; Secre- 
tary of State, Ed Jackson ; Treasurer of State, 
Ora Daviess; Auditor of State, William G. Oliver; 
Attorney-General, U. S. Lesh; Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, Patrick J. Lynch. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: David A. Myers, 
Howard L. Townsend, B. M. Willoughby, Julius 
C. Travis, Louis B. Ewbank. 

INDIANA, UNIVERSITY oF. A co-educational 
State institution at Bloomington, Ind.; founded 
in 1820. In the fall session there were 2815 
students enrolled of whom 1239 were women. 
Of this total 1212 were in the arts and sciences; 
256 in medicine; 109 in law; and the rest in the 
Schools of pane of Nurses, Commerce, and 
Finance, Social Surveys, and the Graduate 
School. The faculty numbered 219. The library 
contained 138,352 volumes. The total income 
including appropriations from the state and federal 
governments was $927,970. A plan was made for 
the construction of a Commerce and Finance 


building in 1922 and a campaign was going on 
among the alumni for the raising of $1,000,000 
for the building. President, illiam Lowe 
Bryan, Ph.D. 


IANS. Popuuation. The total popula- 
tion of the Indians of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, June 30, 1921, was 340,838, of whom 
101,506 belonged to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
including freedmen and intermarried whites. 
Exclusive of the Five Civilized Tribes the figures 
was 239,332. The Indian population by States 
was as follows: 


AlsvaMS, 64.6 his Soe ok oe ho eek OS RE ESE 405 
PIS ODM oissoete eo oooh Acedia ee RO WD AO EE 43,519 
PYUBBOSS 5 ooo is ccialn chews ad oh ROK td Raw GRAS Me 106 
Calilorniacs oy scone ic os Oe EES CR eS 12,725 
COlOPREO i.e. osie no Kire here ee eB one ORS LES EAR SS SS 785 
Connectiotites cee s ci k ees be N ded Seesweed 159 
Delaware......... ee er ee eee 2 
District of Columbia. ............... 00. ce ee eee 37 
Fons She Wee aa a etre Moe eric aattn Cate ne wee 
GOVE os ha ios Bhs a eo ee eG ale Sue nea eee ee 
TOGHG. 30 bi eS ee eee wes ee 4,017 
TING seh oe ee ee Be eke aes Greens 194 
DAOIR HS iii oloeck ls cers bith Be Ee Oa tee ae ee eee e 125 
LOWS eae ko Ee So ae eS SOR 342 
. i, had a a cas audio HIB Macatee ge ac see Etna Oe sg 
Beentuchy ig 6 cb hek eles ee eee CS es 
IMIATISS sess ee ks Ae oe Soa ee ee aS 1,066 
BIG ye pri 6 ae a 0k GO OS sk oO es 839 
MSrylAGd: 25.0205 oo oo oe 8 Sedo eee eke SEN es 32 
Massachusetts... 0.00000. cece ee eee 550 . 
MICHIGAN (62 oo eee GE OS Soe OR 6S SSSI 7,593 
Minnesota... 0... ec ee eee eee aes 2,968 
Mississippi...............- Bic tae can Wed oe EE 1,412 
WV SROMEEY fois cts oie oe Hae oe ee Oa 171 
NIORtANG soos Wh os 6 he onan e eh ea a ee 12,587 : 
ING PRB R osc seca che te degbeaie Gh ea Oe ha eters 2,520 
CV Rees ie See ec ASD wae Wa ea 10,940 - 
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TOE te ic et ea ac ok eating 23,287 
eS ee ee ee eee 6,053 
err 11, 


COINS Og i ts) TS ote sst aati 6 Seg we aul wate aru ars 6, 
SR ee eee ae eee ere era 

MAN UN oo 552 i aid Nine ei tins an bien GAS aidleaes 106 
PNR OMNIIO 8 so ee ew beg be Oh bee nee ee 304 
SUR AMMEN cep oe Ue eee a eS 23,159 
IRE SN X65 oo 4s oe OR Oe ee 56 
I as Cider 9 os 6s als ie Bie eats oo Nica cag he cache AM te 2,110 
PINES ner me ce ld & Satie A ge cache Seeks. ays eh gp Shp ¥on  Bhe ea AO 1,559 
I ante ia 60a brand as Wags Sh ote navasn Se ental 24 
as Wi aha 6 S56 8 25s 0 SOU AS he eR ETES EOL 822 
UN 6205260 Sc a a Ge a, ko Mine tree oh g 8,151 
MUL, SUED oo acs Fes Sok nh biel Nk etnies alah Sa kt 7 
WT ON ng 555 sb Be AEN th Sica a RS SALAS See ins 10,404 
MUMMIES ava aie ig és 0k 58's BSS So aS rE ee ba ew ee 1,764 


_Epucation. Of the approximately 86,000 In- 
dian children of school age about 30,000 were 
enrolled in the government schools and about an 
equal number in non-government schools. The 
day and boarding schools under government 
control offer academic courses from the first grade 
through intermediate and grammar grades; in a 
few instances through what is equal to junior high 
school. Vocational courses of equal grade are 
offered, with special emphasis put upon agricul- 
ture and home economics. In the large non- 
reservation schools many trade courses are pro- 
vided. Of not less importance than the academic 
training is the industrial preparation of Indian 
boys and girls for independent citizenship. The 
problem of supervision and of securing competent 
teachers is difficult. The ultimate aim of the 
administration is to place all Indian children in 
the public schools. any Indian children have 
been out of school because of lack of school facil- 
ities, especially in the Southwest, but in other sec- 
tions of the country conditions have been chang- 
ing rapidly and public schools were available for 
a very large percentage of the Indian children 
in those sections. 

In a majority of the States the Indian adminis- 
tration reported a hearty codperation on the part 
of the State authorities in providing for Indians 
in pute schools. 

_Heatta. The Indians are subject to the same 
diseases as white people. They have more tra- 
choma and perhaps more tuberculosis, but there 
are fewer venereal diseases, less diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, and, as a rule, pneumonia is not 
so prevalent among them as it is among the 
whites. In 1921, according to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, several reserva- 
tions, particularly of those in the Southwest, had 
Visitations of measles, smallpox, chickenpox, 
mumps, scarlet fever, and influenza in an attenu- 
ated form. Some cases of sore throat with in- 
fection were also present in a few communities. 
Several deaths resulted from bronchial pneumonia 
following measles, but there were no fatal issues 
from any of the other diseases above mentioned, 
and the epidemic situation with respect to these 
diseases was practically clear at the close of the 
fiscal year. hus fever appeared on the San 
Juan Navajo Reservation about Nov. 20, 1920. 
The disease was almost exclusively confined to 
aa cree The last case was reported, June 13, 

AGRICULTURE. The following information in 


“St: = regard to Indian farming was supplied by the 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs: While many of 
the Indians engage in other industries, by far the 
greater number must look to agriculture for their 
support. In the year ending June 30, 1921, 
49,962 Indians cultivated 890,700 acres of land 
producing crops worth $11,927,366, as compared 
with 36,459 Indians who cultivated 762,126 acres 
the previous year, the value of the crops being 
$11,037,589. The comparatively slight increase 
in the value of the crops was owing to the fall of 
prices. 

Recognizing the benefit of experimentation, 
Congress makes a small appropriation each year 
for such purposes on the different reservations. 
This money is used in conducting experiments 
with different crops, plants, etc., with the view 
of developing varieties best suited to the con- 
ditions which prevail in a particular locality. The 
largest and most important farm of this nature is 
at Sacaton, on the Gila Reservation in Arizona, 
which is operated jointly by the Indian Service 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The opera- 
tion of this farm has been very successful and of 
great benefit not only to the Indians but to the 
whites as well. The States Relations Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture has 
placed its facilities at the disposal of the Indian 
service for the benefit of the Indians. The county 
agents codperate with the Indian service farmers; 
representatives of the State agricultural colleges 
visit reservations and give illustrated lectures 
on suitable topics appropriate to that particular 
vicinity, and boys’ and girls’ clubs have been 
organized on several reservations. Agricultwal 
fairs are held in the fall of each year on many of 
the reservations, at which the Indians display 
farm products and live stock in competition with 
each other, premiums being given for the best 
exhibits. 

THE QUESTION OF INDIAN CoMPETENCY. The 
inability of the Indian to care for himself and 
compete under existing conditions with the whites, 
continued to present a difficult problem to the 
Indian service. The following conditions and con- 
siderations are presented in the Commissioner's 


report: 
Notwithstanding the sincere efforts of officials 
and competency commissions to reach a safe con- 
clusion as to the ability of an Indian to manage 
prudently his business and landed rons ex- 
ience shows that more than two-thirds of the 
dians who have received patents in fee have 
been unable or unwilling to cope with the business 
acumen coupled with the selfishness and greed 
of the more competent whites, and in many i2- 
stances have lost every acre they had. It is also 
true that many of the applications received for 
patents in fee are from those least competent to 
manage their affairs, while the really competent 
Indians are in large numbers still holding their 
lands in trust. It is evident to the ul ob- 
server that degree of blood should not be a de- 
ciding factor to establish sa nt wa as there 
are numerous instances of full-bloods who are 
clearly demonstrating their industrial ability by 
the actual use made of their land and who sre 
shrewdly content with a restrictive title thereto 
that exempts them from taxation. At the same 
time the instances are far too frequent where those 
of one-half or less Indian blood—often young 
men who have had excellent educational pnvr 
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leges—secure patents in fee, dispose of their land 
at a sacrifice, put most of the proceeds in an 
automobile or some other extravagant investment, 
and in a few months are “down and out,” as far 
as any visible possessions are concerned. The 
situation, therefore, suggests the need of some 
revision of iain as a check upon the machina- 
tions of white schemers who covertly aid the 
issuance of fee patents in order to cheat the holders 
out of their realty, and as a restraint upon those 
who are not so lacking in competency as in the 
disposition to make the right use of it, and also 
as a stimulant to the thrifty holder of a trust title 
to gr the entire management of his estate with 
the full privileges and obligations that follow. 
INDO-CHINA, also known as FARTHER INDIA. 
The southeastern peninsula of Asia including the 
following divisions: Burma, politically attached 
to British India; Siam, a self-governing monarchy; 
French Indo-China, including Annam, Cambodia 
Cochin China, Laos, and Tongking; the Federated 
Malay states; the Straits Settlements proper; and 
the Malay states of Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, 
Perlis, and Trenganu. See the articles BURMA: 
French Inpo-Carna; Siam; and other principal 
states mentioned above. 

INDO-IRANIAN LANGUAGE. See Pui1or- 
oay, MopERN. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 
For a general history of this organization together 
with an exposition of its principles see the YEAR 
Boox for 1919. During the year the Industrial 
Workers of the World attracted little or no atten- 
tion from the public. The courts of California 
and most of the western States had previousl 
declared against the economic theory of syndical- 
ism, and the trials of individual Industrial Workers 
of the World during the year saw a continuation of 
this attitude. There appeared to be some basis 
for believing with a certain sympathizer that, 
“Persecution of the Industrial Workers of the 
World has weeded the weak, wild, and unsteady 
from ita ranks; the Industrial Workers of the World 
is rapidly developing into a stable, dignified labor 
organization.” e habit of thinking of all Indus- 
trial Workers of the World as typical “reds,”’ 
ferocious and Russian in appearance, was gradually 
giving way. An examination of the forty syndi- 
calist prisoners in California showed many of them 
to be of old American stock; two were overseas 
veterans, one a volunteer, and two of the three 
foreign-born pane were Holland intellectuals. 
The membership of the Industrial Workers of the 
World was estimated at approximately 100,000. 
Secretary, George Hardy. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS. Acute anterior 

liomyelitis, the infectious disease responsible 
for infantile paralysis with its thousands of crippled 
men and women is now being treated with the 
serum of horses artificially wummunized to the 
disease. This is obtained by injecting the animals 
with cultures of the streptococcus polymorphus. 
The good effects of this serum have been known 
since 1917, both in epidemics and in isolated cases. 
Dr. Rosenau of the Mayo Foundation has a 
series of 259 patients all of whom were children 
between the ages of 5 and 7. In 60 of these there 
was time to inject the serum before the appear- 
ance of the paralysis—that is, during the 
36 hours of the disease. In this series not a single 
death or paralysis occurred, or in other words 
there was 100 per cent of complete recovery. 
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In 61 other patients the injections were not 
practiced until after the first 48 hours. In ae 
series paralyses were already present, neverthe- 
less the results were almost al to those of the 
above mentioned series, for all recovered and but 
one was left with a slight paralysis. In the third 
series of 123 patients treatment was not begun 
till the 5th or 6th day. Wight children of this 
series died and 30 were left paralyzed but the 
remaining 61 made complete recoveries. These 
results are most remarkable as will be seen by a 
comparison with the average mortality and other 
figures under former plans of treatment. The 
flat death rate is 4 per cent and the incidence of 
ysis from 29 to 68 per cent, according to 
the locality and epidemic. The serum is injected 
into the muscles or veins and nothing is gained 
by injection into the spinal cord. Journal of the 
American Medical Association, August 20, 1921. 

INGRAM, Eveanor Marr. Author, died, 
March 22. She was born in New York City, 
Nov. 26, 1886, and educated by private tutors. 
She wrote The Game and the Candle 
Flying Mercury (1911); From the Car Behind 
(1912); Unafraid (1913); A Man’s Hearth (1915); 
Twice American (1917.) 

INSECTS. See Zodé.ocy. 

INSURANCE. Insurance in 1921 felt the effects 
of the eral deflation and depression, and in 

ractically every branch new problems were to be 

aced, owing both to commercial conditions gener- 

ally and those peculiar to the industry, as well as 
those of a rather fortuitous character prevailing 
during the year. 

Frre INsurANCE. In addition to purely under- 
hoe activities ee outside matters were 
in evidence during 1921. The State of Mississippi 
was engaged in a suit against a number of leading 
insurance companies in the effort to enforce heavy 
oa which was bitterly fought. (See below.) 

Arkansas a suit was in progress to prevent 
the State Insurance Commissioner from enforc- 
ing a rate reduction order which was opposed as un- 
justifiable, while in New York during the sessions 
of the Lockwood Legislative committee the insur- 
ance companies were assailed and much newspaper 
notoriety given to their alleged practices. 

With decreased incomes and profits the fire 
companies inaugurated reforms in various depart- 
ments and the business was said to be in better 
intrinsic condition than in the times of inflated 
prosperity. There was an estimated decrease in 
the income from premiums of between 10 and 20 
per cent in 1921 from 1920, due of course to the 
reduced stocks in many businesses and diminished 
industrial activity. Furthermore, values had 
shrunk to the process of deflation, reducing prem- 
ium incomes. 

_ Fire losses in 1921 was excessive, the highest 
since the year of the San Francisco fire. (See Fine 
Prorecrtion.) According to the Insurance Editor 
of the Journal of Commerce (New York): ‘There 
were several reasons for this. In the first place 
there was a vast amount of insurance in force writ- 
ten in 1920 and previous years. Even normal 
losses would have been heavy. But losses were 
more than normal. There was a serious let down 
from the patriotic spirit which prevailed during 


first the war and caused people to be careful as a duty. 


A period of wild wastfulness had followed, and 
ne it came carelessness, which always results in: 
es. : 
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‘‘ Active moral hazard, however, was the most 
serious factor in the loss situation. It was the 
natural result of business conditions and mani- 
fested itself suddenly and to an alarming extent. 
There is no question that part of the heavy loss 
it brought the companies could have been avoided 
by more careful underwriting, but it would have 
taken a prophet to detect more than a fraction of 
it. Up to the autumn of 1920 moral losses 
had been almost unknown for several years. With 
prices going up, most property was underinsured 
and a meant a loss to its owner. But when 

ices began to drop values in many instances 
became less than insurance, and when sales fell off 

became tight the conditions were ripe 
for moral losses.’’ 


Firs InsuRANCE IN CanapDAa. It was estimated 
that the combined fire loss ratio of all companies 
reporting to the Dominion Insurance Depart- 
ment would run from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
over that of 1920 (which was 43.41 per cent on the 
basis of paid losses to cash received for premiums). 
This was also accompanied by a reduction in 
premium [income variously estimated at from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent, naturally due to the di- 
minishing values of insurable property attendi 
the general deflation. Nevertheless expenses, fix 
and otherwise, and taxes for the Canadian com- 
panies did not show any perceptible decrease nor 
even any signs of an improvement so that the year 
was not one of marked prosperity. 
feature of the year was the decrease in insurance 
rates. Along with the decrease in the total average 
loss ratio in Canada during the years previous to 
1921 the bbe rate charged upon all classes of 

isks written exhibited a marked reduction, namely 
from $1.36 per $100 of insurance written in 1910 
to $1.05 in 1920—a decrease of 16 per cent. 
In Toronto, largely on account of improved fire- 
fighting equipment and facilities the oP 
voluntarily reduced the rates upon dwelling houses 
by piickerpeape td 15 per cent. 

Estimates of the total value of all property de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire during the year 1921 
in Canada were made as high as $31,000,000, as 
compared with $28,000,000 for 1920. 

THe Miussissipp1 INsuRANCE SirvaTion. In 
1921 the State of Mississippi was a centre of insur- 
ance interest. Late in 1920 suits were brought 
against a number of insurance companies y 
the State Revenue Agent, who charged them wit 
violating the anti-trust law in using the advisory 
rates of the Missiesippi Inspection and Advisory 
Rating Company and sought to collect penalties 
aggregating several billion dollars. The case in 
due season came to trial before the Chancellor 
at Jackson, and most of the companies were 
found guilty and received the minimum penalty of 
$25 for each day each company had used the advis- 


and mone 


ory rates. eae ties ted about 
$9,000,000. The case then went on appeal to the 
pups Court. 


o complicate the situation the funds due the 
issi d assured 


sc apr in Mississippi from agents an 

at the time was suit was filed were impounded in 
the hands of receivers appointed by the Chancellor. 
Then when the Revenue Agent had secured judg- 
ment he sought to tie up all money possible on 
which he could levy in the event that the final out- 
come would be favorable to him. He garnisheed 
. all funds due the defendant insurance Sompanies 

y 


.:¢ ¢from Mississippi corporations and virtu 
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important corporations of other States which do 
business in Mississippi. To forestall this move the 
insurance companies disposed of large holdings of 
securities in Mississippi corporations, but amounts 
due them from other corporations for premiums or 
otherwise at the end of the years were tied up b 
ent. The situation resulted in nearly al 


e large companies leaving the State early in 1921. 
Later the legislatureof Mississippi met in regular 
session and a number of bills were introduced with 


a view to relieving the State from the partial 
insurance famine thus brought about. The 
outcome of these efforts and of the litigation 
was not apparent at the end of the year. It 
was said that the business interests of the 
State were disposed to favor the enactment of 
laws under which the fire insurance companies 
could operate there in peace, but the Governor and 
a large number of followers were strongly opposed 
to such a course and desired the laws to remain 80 
that the companies could operate only under de- 
structive competitive conditions. 
URANCE LEGISLATION. In the legislature 
of 44 States and territories in session in 1921 a 
total of 1471 bills affecting the insurance business 
were introduced and 428 were enacted into law. 
These bills were fairly well distributed between 
the different branches and were classified as 
follows: Life, 212; fire, 279; casualty, includin 
fidelity, surety, and auto, 421; de en 
; general and miscellaneous, 303 bills. In this 
connection it was interesting to note that a number 
of these bills dealt with State insurance and at 
least indicated that in some quarters there was 
still a tendency towards this form of State in- 
dustrialism. thirt y-five proposals for the estab- 
lishment of State insurance funds in the life, 
fire, bonding, and casualty branches of the business 
were introduced but thirty-two of these propos 
were defeated. The three which became 
in Missouri, Arizona, and Texas. The 
issouri measure (workmen’s compensation) 
was acquiesced in by insurance interests as the 
best solution of a very complicated situation; the 
Arizona measure (workmen’s compensation) was 
enacted as the result of legislative strategy; the 
Texas measure (fire fund) was declared inoperative 
by Texas State officials. 

A study of the legislative tendencies of the 
year revealed that the State insurance measures 
received ne yr from the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Non-partisan League, and from 
business men who were willing to have the State 
enter the insurance business but who would be 
unwilling to have their own business interfered 
with. ere was also support manifested, as 
heretofore, by many educators and theoretical 
economists. 

Marine Insurance. Naturally in view of the 
shipping (q. v.) stituation marine insurance 
an extremely bad year in 1921 and at the close of 
the year the prospects of immediate improvement 
were very r. J. B. Levison, president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company and one of 
the leading marine underwriters in the United 
States, summarized the situation in an interview 
published in the Weekly U: ters as follows: 

“1. The great depression in shipping and the 


cr pee in foreign commerce, which is naturally 
eagle in the volume of premiums written by 
e offices. 
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“2. The excessive number of companies com- 
peting for the business, due to the entrance of 
almost every fire company in ica and England 
into marine underwriting during the war. It is 
probably within the mark to say that the 

te volume of marine premiums written in 

d and the United States in 1921 will be con- 
siderably leas than 1913 (the year before the war), 
with many times the number of companies com- 


ng. ; ae ; 

“‘3. The advent into marine insurance during 
the war of a large number of new brokerage firms 
with no accounts on their books and no knowledge 
of the business, who are endeavoring to hold their 
postecn:D7 practices which must inevitably result 
disastrously to underwriters. 

‘3. Unusual and abnormal losses on account 
of the breakdown in the morale of the peoples of 
the world at lack of proper care in handling 
of cargoes and a ct lowering of standards in 
the upkeep of vessels owing in a large measure 
to low freight rates. 

‘5. Operation of laws in the various States 
which were primarily designed to apply to fire 
insurance and have been extended to marine, 
placing marine writing offices at a distinct dis- 
advantage as compared with companies of other 
countries.” 

Lire Insurance. During 1921 there was a 
decrease in the amount of life insurance written 
as well as a considerable increase of lapsation 
and a remarkable addition to the volume of policy 
loans. Nevertheless, business was done on a 
sound basis and at the end of the year underwriters 
and agents were confident that business was on 
a firm and all things considered satisfactory basis. 
Under modern conditions it was realised that life 
insurance adapted itself to good times, hard tim 
low mortality, and epidemics, casualties usual an 
unusual, as no other fiduciary financial institution 
was able to do. In fact it was stated that when 
an American institution such as legal reserve life 
insurance through half a century of experience 
was able to weather wars, panics, epidemics and 
their well-known aftermaths without default, 
deficit, debate, or delay upon a single contract 
and when through all these vicissitudes it was 
able to increase in in favor and in the 
value of its service, that institution might well 
be entitled to unusual ct and be regarded 
with pride. Legal reserve life insurance in America 
is such an institution. 

Two very important pieces of constructive 
pan in life insurance were notable in 1921: 

amely, the Federal revenue method of 
life insurance and the of a standard amorti- 
sation law in twenty States. These were the result 
of codperative effort on the of the leading 
life insurance associations and interests. 

, vey insurance received the attention a the 
orty-four legislatures in regular session and sev- 
eral special meetings curing oem Something over 
4000 bills affecting the life insurance business 
were introduced, but as already stated a very 
proportion of these laws. The 
American Life Convention had established a 
rhea of codperation with local companies in the 
uth and West and thus was able to codperate in 
directing these pro measures to the govern- 
ors’ offices where they were worthy of support and 
to di of them in instances which were 
to policy-holders, companies, and the public. 
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New U. S. Lirz Tasries. Life insurance 
circles were interested towards the close of the 
year by the announcement of the forthcoming 
publication by the Bureau of the Census, of the 
second official publication on life tables, derived 
from births, deaths, and populations in the United 
States. tables show conditions as they 
existed in 1890, in 1901, and in 1910, thus making 
it possible to study the changes which have 
taken place in mortality during two decades. It 
is shown that mortality at practically all ages is 
higher among men among women. In 
particular it appears that the most favorable 
mortality in the United States is found amon, 
women living in the rural districts. The rural 

ess of sex, enjoy a much lower 
mortality tor nearly the entire range of life than 
thoee living in the cities. While the expectation 
of life, both among men and women in most 
classes has steadily in there is no indica- 
tion of any definite lengthening of the span of 
life. In other words, while almost all classes of 
bar are living to an older average age, the 
imiting age of human life does not seem to 
have advanced. In 1901 the expectation of life 
among white females at birth was about three 
years more than among white males, and in 1910 
the excess in favor of the females had increased 
to almost three and one-half years. There seems 
to have been a general improvement for all classes 
for the ages up to about age 40 for men and age 
50 for women, except for the Negro population. 
Above these ages no improvement is shown, and 
in some cases the mortality at the older ages in 
oy was actually less favorable than it was in 


An examination of the infant mortality tables 
indicates a decided improvement in the infant 
mortality rate in most classes of the population 
between 1901 and 1910. The expectation of life 
of children born in 1910 also shows a considerable 
improvement over the expectation of life of 
children born in 1890 and 1901 py penescey all 
classes of the population. The infant mortality 
in the rural districts was considerably lower than 
that in the urban districts both in 1901 and 1910, 
but the difference in favor of the rural districts 
was not as t in 1910 as it was in 1901, indicating 
that the efforts to improve infant mortality con- 
ditions in our cities are undoubtedly meeting with 
success. 

CoMPARISON WITH FoREIGN CountTRIES. Life 
tables are also given by sex for Australia, Denmark, 
England, France, y, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
They may be used to compare rates of mortality 
and yr bag see of life at any age in one country 
with those of any other country or with those in 
the United States. A comparison with these 
countries shows that except for France, India, 
and Japan, the rates of mortality among men 
and women are less favorable in the United States 
than in the countries above mentioned. For 
example, the lowest annual rate of mortality per 
thousand at birth is found in Norway to be about 
81 for males and 67 for females, while for a similar 
class in this country, namely, white people, it is 
about 127 for males and 105 for females. This 
indicates that there is still much room for im- 
provement in the United States. 

__The most important mortality tables used by 
life insurance companies in this country and in 
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foreign countries are included in this publication. 

LIFE AND Monetary Tasies. Tables 
of life annuities and other monetary tables at 
. various rates of interest, based on life tables for 
the United States, were computed for the pur- 

they serve in legal and business practice. 

he values of life annuities are frequently re- 
quired in the settlement of estates, the division 
of wills, the determination of the measure of 
, and in connection with pension funds. 

Until the appearance of the United States Life 
Tables there were available practically no re- 
liable life tables faithfully representing mortality 
conditions as they now exist in the general popu- 
lation of this country. 

The mathematical theory of the construction 
of life tables is developed in great detail and is 
illustrated by photographs of the actual numeri- 
cal calculations made on adding machines in the 
construction of the life table for males in the State 
of New York, 1910. This portion of the text will 
be of great service to all those who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the theory of life table 
construction as well as with the actual mathemati- 
cal processes. All the original statistics on births, 
deaths, and populations used in the construction 
of the life tables are given in this publication. 
An extensive index of twenty pages has been 
prepared to enable the reader to locate quickly 
information to be found in the text and tables. 

PLATE eter sila ar Just oe to the 
beginning of the year , the price of glass was 
somewhat reduced and this resulted in a reduction 
in the net charge for glass replaced, but such re- 
duction did not bring the net charge down to 
prewar prices by any means. In 1920 the losses 
paid by the companies were 70 per cent greater 
than normal on account of the high cost of 
material, labor, and freight, these last two not 
showing much improvement in 1921. Lower 
material costs, however, made it possible for the 
companies to reduce premium rates where they 
applied and where larger stocks of glass were 
carried. See also the article WoRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. 

INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT. 
The closing up of the affairs of this organization 
was nearing completion toward the end of 1921. 
The Interchurch was no longer a going concern 
and would cease to exist entirely early in 1922. 
Headquarters have been maintained at 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. In 
the United States during 1921 there was a fair 
demand for oil engines, particularly during the 
latter part of the year, making an estimated 
total of the year’s sales of about 50,000 horsepower. 
This, in view not only of general conditions but 
also of the great depression and inactivity in 
mining and other industries, where the oil engine 
had achieved an important position amon 
isolated power plant units, was considered a 
ee hia were he een 

ijesel engines for copper mines, and un 
late in the year for oil-pipe lines, though such 
developments as the oil fields at Mexia, Texas, 
were responsible for orders for some 6000 horse- 
wer. At sea for the tankers, especially those 
. built for the Mexican tank trade, it seemed to be 
:$ the current opinion that steam engines and boilers 


however, the orders for d 
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fired by Mexican boiler oil were no more expensive 
to operate than a Diesel engine where a high 
grade of oil was used. However, there were small 
vessels using semi-Diesel engines for harbor and 
coastwise service, on the basis that the lower 
first cost justified greater nditure for fuel. 
Naturally shipbuilding (q. v.) was tly re- 
stricted during the year and few advances in 
marine engines were scored. 

The applicability of the Diesel engine for use 
at isolated stations was shown during the year in 
copper mines where four 2000-horsepower two- 
cycle Diesel engines were installed. Another 
interesting plant especially on the economic side 
was the Diesel-engine station of the Chicago 
Drainage Commission which was completed during 
the year. Here were installed four 750-horse- 
Sebel Diesel engines to furnish power to the 

hicago Park system. The use of Diesel engines 
here was especially significant inasmuch as coal 
was comparatively cheap in Chicago, consequently 
an unrivalled opportunity was afforded for study- 
ing the cost of operation of such a plant compared 
with the costs of steam plants in the same district. 

Mechanical engineers during the year were 
looking with greater favor on the Diesel engine 
for use at central-stations where units of not 
more than 1000 horsepower were required. Of 
course even greater economy of operation was 
sought and where there were high prices 
many industrial plants were oonsidering the 
possibilities of the Diesel engine. 

Diesel engines of large capacities both in Europe 
and America had been developed, but the tendency 
in 1921 was to regard 2000 horsepower, per unit as 
the maximum capacity for some years on the exist- 
ing basis of the industry, and it was believed that 
the perfecting of designs in the interest of greater 
efficiency and reliability was of greater impor- 
tance than increasing the e of powers. 

The solid-injection oil engine, referred to in 
the Year Boox for 1920, continued to receive 
attention and was manufactured by a number 
of builders. The air-injection Diesel engine in 
some quarters was recommended for capacities 
over 300 horsepower, while for units of less 
power the solid-injection engine was preferred. 

In the production of gas ines also, 1921 was 
& year of reduced activity. course in numbers 
and units of small size the farms were the lead- 
ing customers, and naturally the farmers in 1921 
had a restricted purchasing ability, but at the 
end of the year an increased demand was apparent. 
Gas pe of larger size went principally to the 
oil fields where the normal demand was about 
7000 engimes averaging 25 horsepower each 
annually. This amount of business of course 
was not done in 1921, but greater activity in the 
oil fields was anticipated. It seemed to be apparent 
that the gas engine in quite a few fields was losi 
ground to the liquid-fuel burning engine. An 
in the development of this last-named type the 
greatest recent development had unquestionably 
occurred in the internal combustion engine in- 


ustry. 
INTERNATIONAL COMPOSERS’ GUILD. 
See Music, General News. 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. InreR- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE. The tenth 
Congress of the International Codperative Alli- 
ance was held at Basel, chit as on A t 
22-25. In the absence of Sir illiam Max- 
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well the President, Mr. G. J. D. C. Goedhart 
of The Hague, presided over the meetings. Amo 
the chief features of the session may be mention 
the reading and discussion of the report on Russia. 
The Executive Committee had decided, July 12, in 
respect to representation on the part of the 
Russian coéperative organizations that the only 
authority which could nominate the Russian repre- 
sentatives was the central authority at Moscow, 
and that the executive had no alternative but 
to a t its properly authenticated nomina- 
tions. Objection was made to this decision and 
an amendment to the committee’s report was 
proposed to the Central Committee which held 
& meeting at Basel previous to the assembling of 
the Congress. This amendment was to the effect 
that in view of the condition of the Russian SHA 
erative movement the approaching Congress should 
leave vacant, until the next meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee, the places to which Russia was 
entitled on that committee. The amendment 
was submitted to the Congress and rejected by 
733 votes to 474 in favor of the printed report. 
Another question of importance was that of the 
attitude of the Alliance toward the Ter-Meulen 
scheme of International Credit which had been 
brought into discussion by the League of Nations. 
It was suggested that the scheme might be of 
use to codperative societies because they could 
use the bonds issued under it as a means of creating 
credit. 
li nt would not produce more than he 
wan for his own consumption on account of 
the difficulty in exchanging his surplus at reason- 
able rates. Codperative organizations could aid 
these producers. A resolution was acre ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the steps already taken 
toestablish international codperative trade and call- 
ing upon the International Committee of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies to make the fullest 
use of the opportunities afforded by the present 
breakdown of international trade through capi- 
talized channels for the purpose of establishing 
international trade thro codperative channels. 
It recommended that the International Com- 
mittee of the Codperative Wholesale Societies 
take immediate steps to aid each country in 
applying all its available resources to building up 
the export trade through codperative channels, 
and it urged the International Codperative Alli- 
ance Committee and the International Committee 
of Wholesale Societies to take all possible measures 
for removing obstacles resulting from the atti- 
tude of governments or other causes. Another 
resolution was passed providing for a special 
conference of codperative banks or banking de- 
partments with a view to definitely realizing the 
scheme for an International Codperative Bank. 
In view of a question arising as to the attitude 
of the Congress toward free trade and protection, 
a resolution was passed placing the Congress 
on record against all forms of competition. It 
declared that the commercial policy down to the 
present time had been a policy of war, acopene 
system of protection as a defense against what 
was called enemy invasion or a system of free 
trade by way of an offensive attack if the country 
was 80 strong that it had no fear of the imports 
from other countries. While the codperatives 
i that the system of free trade had 
helped the consumer by reducing the cost of 
living, their own policy was not nationalist, or 
Y-B—21—12 


It was understood that in Russia the Leagu 
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protectionist, or a policy of free international 
competition, but was a policy which aimed at 
the association of all nations. The Congress 
supported proposals already made to the League 
of Nations concerning the establishment of 
conditions insuring the just distribution of raw 
materials and food stuffs and concerning the con- 
trol over national monopolies and trusts. A peace 
resolution was carried after some debate, urging 
codperative societies to use all vigilance in order to 
prevent any political or economic conflict between 
peoples, and to spread the idea everywhere of the 
necessity of ucing military to a 
minimum; also recommending that a larger place 
be given in the schools to instruction in codpera- 
tion. Other resolutions defined the purposes of 
the codperative societies with a special view to 
removing any misunderstandings with trade 
unions; approved steps already taken, and urged 
continuation of effort to secure representation 
in the International Labor Bureau; appealed to 
ee organizations on behalf of the victims 
of the Russian famine; pro against political 
persecution on the part of the reactionary Hun- 
garian government, against Polish persecution in 
the Ukraine, and against outrages committed by 
the Fascisti in Italy. 

The following account of the codperative move- 
ment in foreign countries in 1921 was given by 
Mr. H. Rappaport, Secretary of the Codperative 
e of America: 

Great Britain. The codperative movement 
continued to grow faster than the population. 
During the year, 377,292 new members joined 
nate societies, bringing the total past four 

a half million heads of families. While the 
population was growing at the rate of 4.7 per cent 
during the period of 1911-21, the membership 
of the consumers’ codperatives grew at the rate 
of 69.75 per cent. Now, 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain supply their wants through 
the consumers’ codperatives. 

The Codperative Wholesale Society of England 
reported a loss of $12,000,000 during the year 
and the trade of the Scottish C. W. S. fell off 
considerably. This condition is attributed by the 
Committee which investigated the causes of these 
losses, principally to ‘‘the heavy fall in values of 
stocks and the decreased purchasing power of the 
consumers due to economic and industrial con- 
ditions.”” The industrial crisis and the protracted 
strikes were largely responsible for the decreased 
purchasing power of the workers. 

During the lockout of the miners in the earl 
half of 1921 the codperatives furnished hun 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of foodstuffs to 
the families of the miners, on credit. They also 

ave substantial donations in the form of food, 
uel, and meals to the miners. 

Germany. The German genius for organiza-~ 
tion has shown itself markedly in the codperative 
movement. The Consumers’ Codperatives are 
federated into a Central Union of 1200 societies, 
having a membership of over four million heads 
of families. The total number of consumers’ 
societies in 1921 was 2400. Codperation was 
growing more rapidly in Germany than in any 
other country, owing to the hard times incident 
to the war, and to the intensive educational 
work of the codperatives. The membership of 
the German codperatives was larger than that 
of the British codperatives. One-half the popu- 
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lation of Saxony were members of codperatives. 
Saxony had 160 codperatives, which conducted 
700 stores. Construction of houses by codperative 
associations of tenants was proceeding rapidly, 
while private building was practically at a stand- 
still. The most energetic branch of the Consumeis’ 
Codperative Movement to-day is in Germany. 
There has been a steady drift towards codpera- 
tion, which is being relied upon to work the great 
social changes which Germany desires. 

Austria. Private business broke down almost 
completely in 1921, while the codperatives grew 
in power. Half the people of Austria during 1921 
were fed and clothed through the codperatives. 
The largest consumers’ coéperative in the world, 
with a poembereue of 200,000, is at Vienna. The 
state distributes the staple foodstuffs over which 
it exercises a monopoly control, through the 
coéperative stores. 

UNGARY. During 1921 the codperatives of 
the workers were persecuted by the government 
their leaders were Jailed or exiled, their boards of 
management were suspended, and government 
officials were put in control. The codperatives 
of the middle class, which are federated into the 
wholesale society ‘“Hangya’’ (the Ant), were not 
molested by the government, and made material 


rogress. 
is FRANCE. France has 4000 codperative societies, 
with a membership of 2,000,000. More than one- 
third of these societies are exclusively pening 
societies. There has been a distinct tendency o 

tion of independent societies, since 
the war. All the societies of Paris have united. 
There is a wholesale federation, the Magasin de 
Gros, consisting of 1500 local societies. i 
wholesale organization in 1921 did a business 
of 150,000,000 francs. Over 200 railroad cars are 
owned by the wholesale, and are used for the 

of transporting produce to its many 
warehouses. The codperative societies are 
federated into an educational union, whose 
district advisers tour all over the country, some 
of the advisers going as far as Morocco with the 
message of codperation. 

DenmarK. The financial support for the 
highly developed codperative movement of Den- 
mark is furnished by the Danish Codperative 
Bank. The most impressive and the largest 
building in Copenhagen is owned by this bank, 
which opened in 1921. The codperative housing 
societies were very active during the year. The 
Workers’ Codperative Building Society has already 
accommodated over 2000 families in buildings 
which cost 20,000,000 kronen, and has several 
buildings in process of construction. The Danish 
Codperative Wholesale Society, which supplies 
codperative stores in the Scandinavian countries, 
is now the largest wholesale business in the 
north European countries. 

Russta. No figures were available for the 
number of codperative societies, though there 
were about 50,000. During 1921 there was & 
telaxation of the strict governmental supervision 
over the codperatives, which have now regained 
control of their own funds. The agricultural 
codperatives and copartnership factories are un- 
hampered by any governmental interference. 
Consumers’ codperatives are practically free 
from control by the government. 

Fintanp. The movement in Finland is sep- 
arated into two factions: The ‘neutrals’ or 
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middle-class codperatives, federated into the 
“S. O. K.,”’ and the working class codperatives. 
In the carly part of 1921 there were 634 of the 
former, and 104 of the latter. There are over 
2000 codperative stores and many factories. 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. The sup- 
porters of the cause of an international language 
were displaying great activity on all sides, taking 
advantage of the interest in international problems. 
Although the solution of the problem would 
naturally seem to depend chiefly on linguists by 
profeasion, all things seemed to indicate that, 


with a very few exceptions, they would be the 
very last to fall into line. Still the efforts of the 
Washi n Committee, to bring the question 


again and again before the world of scholars, if 
not before the linguists specially, were promising. 
It was well said that “the resuscitation of this 
problem in official and academic circles was due 
primarily to the initiative of the United States 
representatives at the meeting of the International 
Research Council which was held in Brussels in 
August, 1919.” The report of the committee ap- 
pointed on this occasion to investigate the problem 
was published in Edinburgh, in 1921: ‘From the 
evidence laid before it, the Committee (Professor 
eee sieenane) Shp ers epee pear ah 
that a language of the type o to an oO 
should be adopted as the International Auxiliary 
Language; and also that, whatever language be 
adopted, it should be placed under scientific 
control” (p. 12). The Washington Committee 
then had various scientific bodies appoint repre- 
sentatives to study the question. For instance, 
five men were appointed by the Modern 
Association of America (on request of the er- 
ican Council on Education; which codperates in 
this matter with the Committee on the Interna- 
tional Research Council; see Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., 
December, 1920, p. LXXV). Again, the Washing- 
ton committee was instrumental in bringing about 
a Symposium on the question of an International 
Auxiliary Language, in connection with the 
meeting of the A. A. A. S. (American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which met at 
Toronto, Dec. 27-31, 1921.) 

The supporters of the cause of the International 

e have for the second time, in 1921, suc- 

ceeded in forcing the attention of the igs of 
Nations, at Geneva. In co uence, Dr. Inago 
Nitobe, one of the secretaries of the e, was 
delegated to attend the International ngress 
of Esperanto, which met at Prague, August 29 to 
September 6 (with 35 delegates present). A wrong 
impression been conveyed that as a result of 
Dr. Nitobe’s Report (which will be communicated 
to persons interested by the Washington Com- 
mittee) the League of Nations had appointed a 
committee to consider the use of Esperanto as the 
International Language. The truth is that a 
report on ‘‘the results obtained in this field (of 
any auxili e)”’ was asked by a vote of 
September 15. A few sentences of the long report 
might well be quoted to show exactly where the 
question stands: Dr. Nitobe refers to the action 
of Great Britain, April, 1918, suggesting that 
“it might be worth while for the government, in 
concert. with our Allies, to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the potentialities of artificial lan 
such as Esperanto and its rivals... ;” he 
refers to Professor Sweet’s article in the Ency- 
clopedta Britannica on the problem; again he 
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ings 
at the World Congress 
national Association, at Brussels, a Resolution 
was unanimously (with the exception of 
one vote in favor of the French language) recom- 
ing to all in in the progress of the 
World-Language problem that these should join 
the Esperanto movement and should postpone all 
theoretical discussion about linguistic details 
until the lan e be officially mooted Py inter- 
governmen decision. If frequent erences 
are made to ranto in this rt, where I 
am treating of an international language in 
pak it is not because I espouse its cause (for 
do not—at least not yet) but because it supplies 
the best examples.”’ Then, after a motion that 
Esperanto be introduced as an International 
Language the League voted to ‘request the 
Secretariat to prepare for the next Assembly a 
report on the results obtained in this field” add- 
ing this note: “ By international- e is under- 
stood a practical auxiliary language, which will in 
no way prejudice the rights and traditional 
tige of the French tongue as the international 
language of diplomacy.” 


ehrwa be in ‘;. _ ay 

outside of t aay ath ations was well express 

in the following Summary of Conclusions of the 
rt just mentioned, which was published in 

inburgh, in 1921: 

“The view of the Committe may be summarized, 
very briefly, as follows:— 

‘““(1) Latin is too difficult to serve as an Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language. 

““(2) The adoption of any modern national 

e would confer undue advantages and 
excite jealousy. 

‘‘(3) Therefore an invented language is best. 
Esperanto and Ido are suitable; but the Com- 
mittee is not prepared to decide between them.” 

It will be well also, in order to appreciate the 
concrete situation to remember what happened 
shortly before the Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments met in Washington. A rumor was 
abroad to the effect that not only would English 
be the | e of the Conference, but that 
French would be excluded there as a diplomatic 

e. French public opinion was aro 
some professed to know that the French 
Academy was going to enter an official protest. 
As a matter of fact the organizers of the Con- 
ference in defining their position, merely stated 
what circumstances combined with traditions, 
had naturally brought about: Namely, unless 
an artificial international language be adopted, 
English was naturally the language for discussion 
of international problems dealing with countries 
of the Pacific, just as French was naturally the 
e for discussion of international problems 
dealing with Mediterranean countries, US, 88 
French was the diplomatic language at the Ver- 
sailles Conference with English as second, so 
would English have to prevail in Washington 


omatic circles to-day 


with French as second—since, as phate 
understood it, Washi n was to deal above 
with problems of the Pacific. 
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Two books on the theoretical side of the ques- 
tion may be mentioned here: Dr. E. Sapir, Chief 
logical Division, Victoria Memorial Mu- 


seum, Ottawa New York, (1921); and 
A. L. Guérard, Agré de Vuniversite and now 
0 


of the Rice Institute, Texas, A Short H 
International Language Movement, (London). 
There are, just now, three International Lan- 
which seem to be specially favored by people 
who have studied the Sueseon Esperan 
and Esperantido. The shortcomings of Esperanto 
had been aes ponte’ out by the Idista—who 
moreover accepted Dr. Zamenhoff’s 
the foundation of the International guage. 
The Idists were, and are, linguists who tried to 
introduce scientific discipline into Esperanto, and 
they gained easily the approval of language ; 
The trouble was that they were at times too much 
inclined to enforce scientific discipline at the 
oe of ear rexel needed for a “living’”’ 
guage,—an t argument was used against 
them mercilessly by the adherents of dilettantish 
Esperanto; still the Idists would have held their 
ground undoubtedly if it had not been for the loss 
of the remarkable scholar who was their leader, 
the mathematician Couturat (killed in an auto- 
mobile accident mm the early days of the war). 
Thus, the Esperantists had the field again; at 
least with the masses; but many really valuable 
supporters of the cause having come to ize too 
well the shortcomings of Esperanto were inclined 
to withdraw their interest. In the meanwhile a 
man had been quietly working on a scheme by 
which the artificialty of Esperanto was happily 
brought under control of the natural laws o: red 
guage, and at the same time whatever better prac- 
tical results could be obtained in bending principles 
to efficiency, this was done. R. de Saussure’s 
Esperantido is a remarkable step towards the ulti- 
mate goal of a working International Language. 

Thus the situation may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Ido after having achieved its end (which 
was to impose scientific discipline on Esperanto), 
ceases to retain attention. peranto, after hav- 
ing wisely taken heed, but yet having reformed 
as little as possible, is provisionally in the saddle 
again. There is, however, another that runs close 
behind, and Esperanto may be outdistanced at 
any time by the Saussure project, or still another 
better. The unsafe position of Esperanto is well 
indicated by the fact that its supporters avoid 
letting the case rest on its own merit. In their 
abundant publications they always lay stress on 
the fact that Esperanto is taken up here and there 
and elsewhere; but one cannot help feeling that in 
sO many cases it was adopted because people 
wanted a language and took the one they knew— 
and possibly they did not know the best. 

As to tido, R. de Saussure, the Swiss 
scholar who worked it out, had started in 1920 a 
very promising little journal. Then, as he knew 
that the question of the International Language 
would be taken up at the meeting of the e 
of Nations in Geneva in 1921, he discontinued his 
paper generously so as not to give an argument 
to those people who would fight the International 
Language on the pretext that the advocate of the 
cause could not agree among themselves. He 
ee in the meanwhile a leaflet called La 

ojo, which means the ‘‘way’’ to get Esperanto 
on @ scientific and at the same time a practical 
basis; he called the language used by him “evol- 
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vinta to.”” When the Geneva Conference 
was over, he came back to his first project, and in 
the Journal I ia Linguo ao ge ida, from 
September to December presented his scheme all 
worked out. It is repanten separately under the 
title Fundamenian Vortaro kay Gramatiko de la 
Linguo Esperantida. The office of the Esperantida 
Akademio is in Bern, Switzerland, President, Dr. 
E. Guillaume, pecrery E. Chenevard. m 
1922 on the Journal will be published in Czecho- 
Slovakia, on account of the too t expense of 

rinting in Switzerland. The office will remain, 

owever, in Switzerland. See PaiLo.tocy, Mop- 


BRN. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRA- 
TION. ReNEWAL OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCES. 
The Advisory Committee of Jurists, invited by 
the Council of the League of Nations to draft a 
project for a Permanent Court of International 
ustice, in pursuance of Article 14 of the Cove- 
nant, ed their work imperfect unless it were 
to be supplemented from time to time by meetin 

the nations in conference at stated intervals. 

The Advisory Committee, therefore, adopted the 
following resolution: 


The Advisory Committee of Juriste, assembled at The 
joe ¢o draft a plan for a Permanent Court of International 


ce, 

Convinced that the security of States and the beat am 
of peoples urgently require extension of the empire o 
law and the development of all international agencies for 
the administration of justice, recommends: 

I. That a new conference of the nations in continuation 
of the first two conferences at The Hague be held as soon as 
practicable for the followi pups: ; . 

1. To restate the established rules of international law, 

and in the first instance, in the fields affected by 
the events of the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amendments and 
additions, if any, to the rules of international law shown 
to be necessary or useful by the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of international life and inter- 
course which have followed the war. . 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure 
somber agreement upon the rules which have been in dispute 

ore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now adequately lated 
by international law, but as to which the interests of tnter- 
national justice require that rules of law shall be declared 


an accep oe 

II. That the Institute of International Law, the American 
Institute of International Law, the Union Juridique Inter- 
nationale, the International w Association, and the 
berian Institute of Comparative Law be invited to prepare 
with conference or collaboration inter sese as they 
may deem useful, projects for the work of the Conference 
to be submitted beforehand to the several Governments and 
laid before the Conference for its consideration and such 


ion as it may find quitable. mo 
arth That the Conference be named Conference for the 
Advancement of International Law. 

IV. That this Conference be followed by furtber succes- 
sive conferences at stated intervals to continue the work 
left unfinished. 


This proposition was proposed by Elihu Root 
who spoke on behalf of American jurists and se- 
cured the adoption of this recommendation, em- 
bodying ideas which he had Ad ena on more 
than one occasion and which been laid with- 
out effect before the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace at the Conference at: Paris. 

e proposal to establish the Permanent Court 
of International Justice was made by him when 
Secretary of State of the. United States, in his 
Instructions to the American Delegates to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference, whereof the 
chairman was the late Joseph H. Choate. It was 
laid before the Conference by Mr. Choate; it was 
explained and piloted through that body by the 
then solicitor for the Department of State, and 
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the project known as the Convention for the 
Establishment of a Court of International Justice 


was largely his draft, and this draft convention is, 
to all intents and purposes, with sundry amend- 
ments and additions, the original of the project 
to which the Assembly of the League of Nations 
gave its approval on Dec. 13, 1920. The pro- 
to establish the Court of Arbitral Justice 
in connection with the Prize Court, which at one 
aa age Aa ga ae dS ie 
was made by Robert Bacon, then Secretary 
State of the United States. Under the Secretary- 
ship of Philander C. Knox, Mr. Bacon’s immedi- 
ate successor, the Solicitor for the De ent of 
State, negotiated, at Mr. Knox’s direction, an 
aerecment at Paris in March, 1910, by virtue 
whereof Germany, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States to take the n meas- 
ures to secure the establishment of the Court of 
Arbitral Justice. The Director secured a unani- 
mous recommendation of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law at its session in Christiania in 1912, 
and the promise of Mr. Loudon, then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of The Netherlands, to transmit 
a plan with the approval of this country for the 
establishment of the tribunal for at least nine 
Powers, to be opened to any and all Powers which 
might be willing to utilize it, upon a footing of 
equality: This was in January, 1914, but in the 
summer of that year the aggressive policy of the 
then Austro-Hungarian Monarchy against Serbia, 
with the support of the then German empire, 
plunged the nations into the World War. 

By Article 14 of the treaty of signed at 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, in the first section 
known as the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Council of the e was directed to “‘formu- 
late and submit to the members of the e 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a 
permanent court of international justice.’’ To 
aid the Council in the performance of this arduous 
duty, that body invited jurists of the highest 
repute from twelve countries. The jurists selected 
from Argentina and Serbia were unable to attend. 
The jurists from Belgium, Brazil, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Spain, and 
the United States met at The Hague and began 
their labors on June 16, 1920, and adjourned on 
July 24, having devised a method of appointing 
the judges of the proposed court acceptable alike 
to the so-called great and Powers, thus 
assuring the ultimate constitution of the Court. 

The seat of the Court, like that of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, is at The Hague. The Mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice are elected for nine years, and may be re- 
elected; and the statute provides something for 
their physical needs. Traveling expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties are refunded to 
them, and they are allowed fifty Dutch florins a 
day for living expenses while actually at The 
Hague. In addition, the Judges, including the 
President and the Vice-President, who are Po aa 
tively elected by the Court itself for terms of t 
years, have an annual salary of 15,000 florins, 
which, at the normal rate of Sreuenee 18 sg aed 
lent to $6030. With the exception of the - 
dent, they are also to reoeive a duty-allowance, 

ased on aggregate days of actual service; but, 
except in the case of the Vice-President, may 
receive duty-allowances up to a maximum of 
30,000 florins, the duty-allowances run to a man- 
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mum of 20,000 florins in any one year. The Presi- 
dent of the Court, as he is required continuously 
to reside at The , receives, in place of the 
duty-allowance and the allowance for daily living 
expenses, a fixed special allowance of 45,000 florins 
a@ year. To sum up, the annual compensation of 
the President is 60,000 Dutch florins, while that 
of the Vice-President may reach a maximum 
45,000 florins and that of the other Judges a 
maximum of 35,000 florins. A very substan- 
tial reason for these financial provisions will 
be seen in the fact that the Ju are not 
permitted to exercise “any political or admin- 
istrative function,” or to “act as agent, coun- 
sel or advocate in any case of an international 
nature.” These inhibitions are applicable to 
deputy-judges only when they are actually sitting 
and mE re : Cases = which they oat rns 
quently, the deputy-judges are not provi wit 

ies, but, if called on for gerviog are to re- 
ceive, in addition to their traveling expenses and 
the allowance of fifty florins a day for living 

nses at The Hague, a duty-allowance which 
is limited to a maximum of 30,000 florins in any 
one year. 

The Court must hold in each year at least one 
session, which, unless the itself otherwise 
provides, must begin on the 15th of June, and must 
continue until the cases on the list are di of. 
The President, however, may summon an extraor- 
dinary session whenever necessary. 

Each member of the Court is required, before 
taking up his duties, to make a solemn declaration 
in open court that he will exercise his powers 
im ially and conscientiously. The members, 
when engaged in the business of the Court, enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

e official lan of the Court are French 
and English, but the Court may, at the request of 
the parties, authorize another language to be 
used. The ies are to be represented by agents 
and, as in the case of ordinary courts, may have 
the assistance of counsel or advocates. Proceed- 
ings are both written and oral. This applies to 
the testimony of witnesses. Hearings are to be 
public, unless the Court shall otherwise decide, 
or unless the parties demand that the pone be 
not admitted. Minutes must be kept of all hear- 
ings. 

All = are to be decided by a majority of 
the judges present at the hearing, and in the event 
of an even division, the President or his deputy 
is to have a casting vote. 

Every judgment is required to state the reasons 
on which it 1s based and to contain the names of 
the judges who have taken part in it. If the judg- 
ment is not unanimous, dissenting jud are 
entitled to deliver separate opinions. J ents 
must be read in open court, after due notice to 
the agents of the parties. If the meaning or sco 
of the pe gagied disputed, the nak att () 
request of an y, 1s to construe it. Applica- 
tions for fevidion may be made only on the ground 
of the discovery of some decisive fact which, when 
the judgment was rendered, was unknown to the 
Court and also to the party claiming revision. 
But no abemeetion is allowed if the want of know!l- 
edge was heu to negligence. The Court frames its 
own rules of procedure, both regular and summary. 
__ The full Court is required to sit, except where 
it is expressly provided otherwise. But the statute 
does so expressly provide in three classes of cases: 
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1. In cases under the Labor Clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles (Part XIII) and of the other 
Peace Treaties, the Court is required to appoint 
every three years a ial chamber of five judges, 
by which, instead of by the full Court, the case is, 
if the parties so demand, to be heard and deter- 
mined. In all labor cases; whether determined by 


of the full Court or by the special chamber, the quaeee 


are to be assisted by four technical assessors, who 
sit in an advisory capacity but do not vote. 
2. In cases relating to transit and communi- 
cations, particularly under Part XII (Ports, Water- 
vere and Railways) of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the corresponding of the other peace 
treaties, provision is e for the appointment of 
a similar chamber, working under similar condi- 
tions and with similar procedure. 
ial chambers may, with the consent 


These 
of the ies to the dispute, sit elsewhere than at 
e e. 


3. The Court is to form annually a chamber of 
three judges, who may, at the requesting of the 
disputants, hear and determine cases by summary 
procedure. 

The terms of the Covenant contemplated only 
the creation of a voluntary jurisdiction, and speci- 
fied, as among disputes “‘generally suitable” for 
arbitration, those concerning (1) the interpretation 
of a treaty; (2) any question of international law; 
(3) the existence of any fact which, if establis 
would constitute a breach of an internatio 
obligation, or (4) the nature or extent of the repar- 
ation to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. Such disputes, it was provided, might 
be tried by a court agreed on by the parties or 
stipulated in any convention between them. There 
was no word of compulsion or of obligation. Nev- 
ertheless, the plan prepared by the international 
committee proposed that the Permanent Court 
eee J ornare eat an Leaeabeig mem- 

of the League, have, withou any special 
convention, jurisdiction of cases of a “legal 
nature’’ falling within the four categories above 
enumerated, as well as the interpretation of sen- 
tences passed by the Court itself, and, in the event 
of a dispute as to whether a case came within any 
of the specified categories, the dispute was to be 
settled by the decision of the Court. 

When this plan was received by the Council, 
objection was made to the jurisdictional clauses 
on the ground that it in effect amended the 
Covenant, in that it substituted the decision of 
the Permanent Court for the free choice which 
the Covenant allowed to the parties between lay- 
ing their dispute before that Court, or before 
another international tribunal, or before the 
Council. In the end this objection prevailed; 
and the Statute, as approved by the bly, 
simply provides that the juisdiction of the Court 
‘comprises all cases which the parties refer to it 
and all matters ially provided for in treaties 
and conventions in force.” The advocates, how- 
ever, of a broader, more definite and more exact- 
ing obligation were not wholly defeated; since 
the statute further provides that any Power 
may, either when ratifying the statute or at a 
later moment, declare that it recognizes as obliga- 
tory, ipso facto and without any special agree- 
ment, as regards any other Power accepting the 
same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in 
all or any of the four legal categories above enu- 
merated; that such declaration may be made 
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unconditionally, or on condition of reciprocity, 
or for a certain time; and that any dispute as to 
whether the Court has jurisdiction shall be de- 
termined by the Court itself. Such a declara- 
tion had, prior to November last, been signed by 
open Powers, and they are waiting for some 
of the Great Powers to follow their example. 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. The 

Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union was held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 17, 18, and 19, 1921. The members of the 
American delegation were: Senators William B. 
ancien oe a ois, Fea ident ee egal 

roup of the pes mentary Union; Josep 
T. Robinson, of Arkansas; Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana; resentatives Andrew J. Montague, 
of Virginia ident of the American Peace 
Society; Edwin B. Brooks, of Illinois; Allen W. 

Barkley, of Kentucky; Fred A. Britten, of Il- 
linois, and former Representative James L. 
Slayden of Texas. Arthur Deerin Call was the 
Executive Secretary of the American Group. 
The day before the opening of the Conference, the 
Executive Committee of the Union met in the 
mornmg, the Council convened in the afternoon 
and the Swedish grou given an evening 
reception in honor of the visiting delegates. 
Twelve groups were represented at the Confer- 
ae some 120 delegates. His Majesty, King 

Gustaf, gave a reception Friday afternoon in the 
2 hin _In honor of the delegates, Count 

rangel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Countess Wrangel having given a reception in 
their palace the night before. 

_A vice-president from each of the groups out- 
side of Sweden was elected, as follows: Lord 
Weardale, Great Britain; Senator van Kol, 
Holland; Representative Nakanishi, Japan; Sena- 
tor Ferraris, Italy; former Representative Love- 
land, Norway; resentative Usteri, Switzer- 
land; Representative Schucking, Germany; former 
-pcabeenial eels Aran United States of America; 
Representative Mantere, Finland; Representa- 
tive Moltesen, Denmark, and resentative 
ae Austria. The groups of Canada, Spain, 
and Esthonia had appointed delegates, but they 
were unable to be present. France and Belgium 
were not represented. 

Lord Weardale’s address as President of the 
Interparliamentary Union was somewhat of the 
nature of a rt. sessions were opened 


wedish 
M. van Kol, of Holland, presented the report of 
the Bureau upon the work accomplished duri 
the war. Among those who addressed the ge 
conferences were: Mr. Slayden, of the United 
States; Mr. Schucking, of Geriany: Mr. Robin- 
son, of the United States; Mr. Sigg, of Switzer- 
land; Mr. Moltesen, of Denmark; Mr. Walsh of 
the United States; Mr. Branting, of Sweden. 
_ The Secre General was di to extend 
invitations in its name to the members of the 
national legislatures of the following countries: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, eae: Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay, 
enesuela. 


and V 
The Conference cordially approved the prin- 
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ciple of an association of nations with the aim of 
organizing the world for the maintenance of peace, 
which the Conference is entitled to consider as an 
important aspect of the work sealously pursued, 
by the Union for a long period of years. Such an 
association must attain an all-embracing c 
acter to enable it to exercise that high mission 
with which it must naturally be intrusted. 
€ erence was of the opinion that the 
Union must increase and strengthen its activities 
in the field of international codperation, to the 
end that the burden of armaments may be re- 
duced and the of the world may be attained. 
It also greeted with satisfaction the creation of 
an International Labor Bureau; it declared that 
the results relative to the ares of armament 
obtained ought to be regarded simply as a mini- 
mum and as a first step on the part of ¢he League 
of Nations for the realization of this ideal, and 
ressed the hope that the second Assembly, 
ed for the month of September, 1922, will be 
able to advance further in the way thus opened, 
and that it will bend every effort to the end that 
the resolutions of the t Assembly shall be 
realized, both in letter and in spirit. It noted with 
satisfaction that the international situation this 
year is more favorable for such efforts because the 
disarmament of Germany, according to the 
demands of the Allied statesmen, is progressing 
rapidly; because Russia, although menaced with 
a famine which demands imperative aid of all 
civilized peoples, is entering again into the world’s 
economic life, and because decided reductions of 
armaments have been accomplished in several 
countries, notably in those of Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy. 

It further called attention to the necessity of 
Organizing an exchange of information relative to 
armaments, definitely provided for in the Cove- 
nant, an exchange which will insure the publicity 
of such information and consequently the control 
of public opinion relative to the action of states 
in this field—a procedure of prime importance 
for the promotion of right international relations 
and the maintenance of peace. It expreased its 
sincere regrets that apparently so few states have 
yet replied favorably to the recommendation of 
the Assembly relative to the limitation of mili- 
tary, naval, and air budgets. It hoped that the 
second assembly will be able to insist more ener- 
getically, and this time with unanimity, upon a 
conclusion of this initial truce in order to coun- 


h teract any tendency to a retum of the com 


tition in armaments before a general p 
the reduction of armaments has been 

While the Society of Nations is becoming strong 
enough to assume the réle of the court of last resort 
in the matter of the reduction of armaments 
throughout the various States, the Conference 
recommended as provisional measures: (a) The 
creation of an “organ of control and verification” 
for the examination of information furnished to 
the e relative to armament, this accordi 
to the ch amendment to article 8 of the 
Covenant yop at the conference at Paris. 
(b) The delegation to the Council of the League 
of the exclusive right to upon the existence 
of an “exceptional situation’’ with power to ap- 

rove a derogation from an engagement of a 

tate not to exceed the military, naval, and air 
expenditures as set forth in the recommendation 
of the first Assembly. 


or 
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In view of the then forthcoming Conference to 
assemble in Washington, upon the invitation of 
the President of the United States, to consider 
the question of the limitation of armaments and 
related subjects, the members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union were urgently requested to foster, 
in all ways open to them, in their respective coun- 
tries a spirit of willingness to make all reasonable 
concessions necessary to a successful issue of such 
conference, of any plan it may propose for the 
limitation of national armaments, being just and 
equitable and to labor for the acceptance of the 
same by the governments of their respective 
countries. 

The Conference most earnestly approved the 
recommendation passed by the financial confer- 
ence at Brussels in 1920, which reads “that the 
Council of the League of Nations confer as soon 
as possible with the different interested govern- 
ments with the view of obtaining their agreement 
to a general reduction of the crushing 
which the armaments in their present condition 
cause to faJl upon the impoverished populations 
of the world, swallowing up their resources and 
retarding their restoration after the ravages of 
the war,” and the Conference urged all of the 
groups, before the meeting of the second As- 
sembly, to lead their governments to insist upon 
this recommendation and to support it with 
stronger resolutions. It invited them to exercise 
an unfailing vigilance, to the end that their re- 
spective governments may conform to it. 

The Conference welcomed with satisfaction the 
fact that the Covenant of the League of Nations 
has recognized the principle of compulsory inves- 
tigation and mediation in disputes which are 
not submitted to judicial decision. It also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the present requirements 
relative to viseing passports ought to be immedi- 
ately limited to the requirement of the interna- 
tional police, and that all expenses and restrictions 
with regard to the procuring or exhibiting of pass- 
ports by travelers should be reduced to the strict- 
est minimum. 

THE Bureau INTERNATIONAL DE La Paix, with 
headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, was before the 
war an effective clearing house of the ce soci- 
eties of Europe. In 1902, its executive officer, 
Dr. Albert Gobat, shared with E. Duncommun 
the Nobel Peace Prize. In 1910, during his régime 
as ‘‘Director,’”’ the International Peace Bureau 
itself received the Nobel Peace Prize. The Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, which was organized at 
the third International Peace Congress, at Rome, 
in the month of November, 1891, became there- 
after the moving spirit behind the International 
Peace Con held between the years 1891 and 
1913 at rne, Chicago, Antwerp, Budapest 
Hamburg, Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, Rouen, an 
Havre, Bosten, Lucerne, Milan, Munich, Lon- 
don, Stockholm, Geneva, and The Hague, re- 
spectively. The twenty-first Universal Peace 

nference was held at Luxemburg, August 10-13, 
1921. There were less than one hundred delegates 
in attendance. Evidently little attention had been 
given to the propane of the Conference, and, 
aside from a brief address to a limited number by 
an under-official of the Luxemburg Government, 
no attention was paid to the gathering on the part 
of the local officials or of the people of the city. 
The nese impression was that the peace 
movement had been hard hit. Some of the old 
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peer workers were present. Besides the Presi- 
ent of the Bureau, Senator Henri la Fontaine, of 
Belgium, there were such men as Dr. L. Quidde, 
of Munich; Louis Favre, of Geneva; H. von Ger- 
lach, of Berlin; M. Emile Arnaud, of Luzarches; 
M. Lucien Le Foyer, of Paris; F. E. Pollard, F. 
Maddison, and Rev. H. Dunnico, of ee 
Edward de Neufville, of Frankfort, and Henry 
Golay, the General Secretary of the Bureau, of 
Berne, Switzerland. During the Conference there 
were five meetings of the Council, one meeting of 
the General Assembly, four plenary meetings of the 
Conference, besides the meetings of the various 
committees. The permanent committee appointed 
last year at the meeting of the General Aimernbty 
at Basel submitted two reports, one with reference 
to the activity of the central office at Berne and 
the other with reference to the financial situation, 
both of which aroused no little discussion. 

The proposal that a branch of the central office 
be opened at Geneva, and that the General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Golay, be authorized to serve in the 
capacity of corresponding secretary particularly 
for the purpose of correlating the League of 
Nations and the newly established office of the 
Union of the Associations for the League of 
Nations in Brussels, was disapproved. The final 
vote upon this matter showed that the majority 
of the delegation are opposed to uniting the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau with the League of Nations, 
on the ground that the aims of the two organiza- 
tions are not identical. 

There was no little criticism of the management 
of the central office, and the matter has been left 
to a committee, with instructions to report at the 
next meeting of the Council. But the discussion 
relative to any amalgamation became somewhat 
bitter. M. Le Foyer frankly complained that the 
International Peace Bureau is in a ‘momentous 
crisis’; that its officers are without vision, initia- 
tive, activity, generosity; that there is no leader- 


ship; that the t demand is for a successor to 
the lamented Gobat ; that the Peace Bureau must 
be reo ised. The “crisis’’ to which Le Foyer 


referred he attributed not only to these conditions 
which he believes exist, but the more especially to 
the proposal that the General Secretary of the 
Bureau be made assistant secretary to the Inter- 
national Union of the Associations for the penne 
of Nations, with headquarters in Brussels. e 
looked upon such a step asa practical amalga- 
mation of the peace societies with the Union of the 
Association for the League of Nations, and hence 
in fact, as the abolition of the peace societies. He 

ressed the view that the fusion of the Berne 
Bureau with the Brussels Union would, therefore, 
be a catastrophe for the peace movement—indeed, 
its extinction. 

M. Le Foyer’s argument convinced the majority 
of the delegates and the Berne Bureau will con- 
tinue its independent existence. The most effec- 
tive work of the Conference, as is usual in such 
conferences, took place in the meetings of the 
various committees and of the Council. 

Dr. G. Bovet, president of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, reported at length with reference to the 
Bureau’s accounts for 1920 and the budget for 
1921. The Council voted to direct the Secretary 
General of the Bureau to organize such relations 
e of Nations, 
including the International Labor Bureau, as may 
be necessary to keep the various associations con- 
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nected with the Bureau informed as to the works 
of the League of Nations and to codperate as 
efficiently as possible in the change and perfection 

t organization. The place of meeting for 
the next Congress was left for decision to the 
Council. The net results of all the conferences 
are set forth in the resolutions. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
Peace (2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.). 
Since early in the summer of 1921 the Secretary’s 
Office and the Division of International Law, both 
located in Washington, have been at the service 
of the Department of State in the collection of 
data and the preparation of monographs regarding 
the questions upon the programme of the Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament and Pacific 
Problems. : 

In the Division of Intercourse and Education 
donations of $100,000 for the reconstruction of 
the library of the University of Louvain, $100,000 
for the reconstruction of the library of the Univer- 
sity of Belgrade, and $200,000 for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Library at Rheims, were made, and 
the cornerstones for the buildings were laid in the 

resence of representatives of the Endowment. 
ork on reconstruction was actually begun. 
.Collections of books on American history and 
institutions have been donated to a nummer of 


foreign libraries including libraries in Belgrade, 
St urg, Tokyo, and Prague. This Division 
has been very active in the dissemination of 


authentic information regarding current events 
perecuy. relating to the Conference on the 
imitation of Armament. 

The Division of Economics and History cen- 
tred its activities largely upon the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, authorized in 
1920. Editorial boards to supervise the collec- 
tion and preparation of material to be included in 
the History have been established and are now 
operating in Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, and the Balkan countries, and 
editorial arrangements are in course of completion 
in Czecho-Slovakia, The Netherlands, Hungary and 
Germany. The History will be composed of a 
number of separate national series. A great many 
contracts for volumes have been concluded, quite 
a few mono pe are already in hand and t 
volumes in the British series have already appeared 
from the press. 

The Division of International Law has, in 
addition to its services to the State Department 
in connection with the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament and Pacific Problems, com- 
pleted and published two of the most important 
sets of books in its programme, namely, the two- 
volume work entitled Treaties and Agreements 
with and concerning China, 1894-1919, compiled 
and edited by J. V. A. MacMurray, and the Eng- 
lish translation of the Proceedings of the First and 
Second Peace Conferences of 1899 and 
1907 in four volumes, accompanied by a fifth 
volume containing consolidated tables of contents 
and indexes. Other books of less importance have 
also been issued during the year. During the 
year the Division of International Law awarded 
twelve Fellowships in International Law to enable 
students and teachers to improve their knowledge 
of the subject. 

The Year Book of the Endowment for 1921, 
number 10 in the series, covered the first ten years 
of the Endowment’s efforts. The spirit of the 
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organization is expressed in language taken from 
the report of its secretary: 

“The failure of the gentlemen at Paris who 
undertook to lay down terms of peace to recognize 
that the world could not be permanently organized 
on a peaceful basis while blood of millions of their 
countrymen, victims of the war, was still dripping 
from the swords of their enemies, was a serious 
blunder, which has contributed more than any- 
thing else to the chaos now existin throughout 
the world. Before we can look to the future organ- 
ization of the world for peace, the cnmmeliate 
questions relating to the settlement of the war 
must be finally disposed of. Any organization 
or arrangement for preserving the ce of the 
world which does not contemplate the voluntary 
codperation of the former enemies in harmony 
and in all sincerity must necessarily be, no matter 
under what high-sounding title it may be called 
or in what idealistic terms it may be framed, 4 
temporary war measure sap ety is predestined 
to the same fate that has befallen previous 
alliances of force and balances of power.”’ 

In this volume are the annual reports of the 
Executive Committee, composed of Elihu Root, 
James Brown-Scott, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Austen G. Fox, Andrew J. Montague, Henry S. 
Pritchett, and Charlemagne Tower. There are also 
the reports of the Director of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler; of the Director of the Division of Economics 
and History, Prof. John Bates Clark; of the Di- 
rector of the Division of International Law, Dr. 
James Brown-Scott. The t of the work 
which has suffered least from the war is its labors 
in the sphere of international law, due undoubtedly 
to the fact that practically all who think upon the 
problems of war and peace realize that there are 
‘but two alternatives for the world to choose 
between—+. e., disorganization and chaos or order 
according to law.’ : 

There were 70,176 books and pamphlets dis- 
tributed free during the fourteen months follow- 
ing Jan. 1, 1920, bringing the total free distribu- 
tion from the date of the organization up to 
566,478 copies. There are 723 institutions known 
as depository libraries, to which are sent all 
publications as they are issued. Its library com 
tains over 17,000 catalogued volumes and ph- 
lets. It maintains an Advisory Council in Europe, 
supports the Institute of International Education 
in this country, and finances the American Assoct3- 
tion of International Conciliation. It has an 
Inter-American Division, under the auspices of 
which is issued the magazine Inter-America. 
It contributes to the work of the American Peace 
Society. Under the general editorship of James 
T. Shotwell, the Endowment is worki i 
an economic and social history of the World War. 
The report also devotes considerable space to 
the labors in behalf of a court of international 
justice. ° 

AMERICAN Pracs Soctety (Colorado Buildi 
Washington D. C.). At the annual meeting 
the Board of Directors May 29, 1920, the Society 
expressed its ‘cordial approval and warm &p- 
preciation” of the plan to appoint a committee 
of international jurists to submit a project for the 
organization of a Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice. The Secretary, both in his 
work as Secretary and as Editor of the Adsocale 
of Peace did everything in his power to promote 
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that ae re The report of the Society sete forth 
in detail that the advisory committee of ten 
jurists met at The Hague from Juae 16 to July 24. 
They submitted a draft scheme of sixty-two articles 
relating to the organization, com ce, and 
rocedure of a Permanent Court of International 
ustice, this court to be in addition to the Court 
of Arbitration organized by The ae Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907, and also in addition to the 
pea tribunals of arbitration to which states are 
ways at liberty to submit their disputes. The 
draft scheme was submitted by the advisory 
committee to the Council of the ae of Nations 
at its eighth session, held at San Sebastian,{Spain, 
early in August. The Council sent the piclees 
with an explanatory report, to the members o 
the League. At the tenth session of the Council, 
held ia Brussels, in October, they approved the 
project, but eliminated the plan for obligatory 
queen; modifying it also in other respects. 
ter they referred it to the Assembly of the 
League. meeting at Geneva, in November and 
December. The Assembly referred the matter 
to a special commission known as “Commission 
Three,’ for consideration and.report. December 
10, this commission reported back to the As- 
sembly, cheng atthe its appioval, the Price 
substantially as changed and recommended by 
the Council. On December 13, the Assembly 
discussed and adopted the project practically as 
reported by the Commission. 

Thus the net result of the labors of the Advis- 
ory Committee of Jutists, the Council, and the 
Assembly of the pengue of Nations, is that a plan 
was submitted to the nations, members of the 
League of Nations, for the establishment of a 
new court of arbitration, such as already exists 
at The Hague, with the additional provision, 
however, that, if adopted, the court will have a 
permanent body of judges. 

In agreeing 
judges the difficulty facing The Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907 relative to the matter of the court 
has been met and overcome. This step, albeit a 
short one, is 8 movement in an upward direction. 
The Assembly of the League of Nations refused 
to approve the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Jurists that another conference of the 
nations, in continuation of the first two con- 
ferences at The Hague, be held as soon as practio- 
able. It refused to examine the plan for a High 
Court of International Justice competent to try 
crimes ry pa international public order; or 
to aid in the promotion of the work of the Academy 
of International Law founded at The Hague in 
1913; or to adopt the project for an International 
Court of Justice backed by obligatory jurisdiction. 

During the year the Advocate of Peace has grown 
in size and influence. For the first time in its 
history it apres as & magazine of ory pages, 
eight pages larger than five years ago and twenty 
pages larger than in 1911. 

The International Peace Year-Book for 1921 
eprearet from the offices of the National Peace 

uncil (72 Chambers, Vernon Place, South- 
ampton Road, W. C. I. London), edited by F. EF. 
Pollard, Secretary to the Council. It contains a 
general directory of the societies engaged especially 
in the promotion of international peace, and 
therefore makes any extended statement about 
the various agencies working for international 
peace unnecessary for the purposes of this report. 
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The American Peace Society formally restated 
its position on May 27 declaring that the voluntary 
union of states and their codperation for the at- 
tainment of common ideals can only be effective 
if, and fd so far as, ‘“‘The rules of conduct gov- 
eining individual relations between citizens or 
subjects of a civilized State are equally applicable 
as between enlightened nations’; that the rules 
of conduct governing individual relations, and 
which must needs be expressed in terms of inter- 
national law, relate to “the enjoyment of life 
and liberty with the means of acquiring and pos- 
sessing property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety’’; and that these concepta, 
which are the very life and breadth of reason 
and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is 
founded: must be a chief coacern of nations, in- 
asmuch as “justice” and its administration, ‘‘is 
the great interest of man on earth.” 

It therefore declared for an _ international 
agreement to iustitute Conferences of Nations 
to meet at stated intervals, in continuation of 
the first two conferences of The Hague; and to 
restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend 
and advance the rules of international law which 
are indispensable to the permanent establishment 
and the successful administration of justice be- 
tween and among nations. 

to convoke, as soon as practicable, a con- 
ference for the advancement of international 
law: to provide for its organization outside of the 
domination of any one nation or any limited group 
of nations; and to establish an Administrative 
Council to be composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited to the government of the 
state in which the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law convenes, which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary 
functions as diplomatic agents, represent the 
oommon interests of the nations during the inter- 
between sucocssive conferences; and to au- 
thorize the Admioistrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee 
or secretary's office to perform such duties 3s the 
conference for the advancement of international 
law, or the nations shall from time to time pre- 
scribe; and to provide that this Council employ 
good offices, mediation, and friendly composition 
wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever 
feasible and practicable, in disputes between other 
nations; and to create a Council of Conciliation 
of limited membership, with power on behalf of 
the nations in dispute to add to its members, to 
consider and to report upon such questions of a 
non-justiciable character, the settlement whereof 
is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from 
time to time be submitted to the Council -of 
Conciliation, either by the powers in dispute, or 
by the Administrative Council; and to arbitrate 
differences of an international not other- 
wise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
in order that they may be adjusted upon a basis of 
respect for law; with the understanding that 
disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
when the parties in controversy prefer to have 
their differences settled by judges of their own 
choice, appointed for the occasion. 

This agreement should also provide for the en- 
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largement from time to time of the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, ed framing rules of law in the 
conferences for the advancement of international 
law, to be applied by the court for the decision of 

uestions which fall either beyond its present 
obligatory jurisdiction, or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

THe WorLD PEacE FounpDarTION (40 Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston) during 1921 concentrated its work 
on the problems of armament and the League of 
Nations. About December, 1920, it was de- 
cided that the former offered the best contact 
with the American mind in the general field of 
international relations. Preparation of mateiial 
on the subject proceeded and in the spring it 
seemed to the Foundation authorities that the 
time was ripe for a public demonstration in favor 
of the curtailment of armament. A proposal for 
an Armament Sunday was made to the Church 
Peace Union and was readily agreed upon. The 
Foundation shared the necessary expenses with 
the union, which took chaige of securing appeals 
from the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
bodies to their constituent clergy. The appeal 
went to 120,000 congregations from which there 
was a remarkably general response on June 5. 
More than 20,000 clergymen joined in a single 
petition to the President to ‘‘call a conference 
of the leading nations on reduction of armaments 
at the earliest possible date.’’ The petition was 
presented to the President on June 22. Con- 
gressional action in the same sense had undoubt- 
edly been affected by the expression of public 
opinion. On July 10, the President announced to 

e Great Powers that he intended to issue to 
them a formal invitation to meet in a conference 
to discuss the limitation of armament and Far 

n problems. 

Daring the year the Foundation has contributed 
to the support of the League of Nations News 
Bureau, which is e ed in supplying the facts 
concerning the activities of the ue to the 
American press. By a contract with the Secretariat 
of the ue at Geneva the Foundation is the 
American distributing agent of the League of 
Nations publications. e Foundation through- 
out the year continued the publication of its 
periodical entitled A League of Nations, the 
monograph numbers of which have been on the 
following subjects: Volume IV, 1921. 1. The First 
Assembly of the League of Nations (double num- 
ber). 2. “TheS ing Burden of Armament.”’ 
' Statistical examination of the cost of war; new im- 
plements and the horrors they portend; American 
responsibility; value of battleships in modern war- 
fare; purposes of American naval policy; disarma- 
ment of ex-enemy powers; practical solutions. 
3. Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Protocol of Signature, Optional Clause, and Stat- 
ute. Judges of the Court. 4. “The Staggering 
Burden of Armament.” II. What America Has 
= aren tie bh on Peace. Previous ly fe 

Limitation. 5. Washington Agreement on Capi 
Ships. Disarmament on the Great Lakes. Un- 
fortified Frontiers. 6. German Reparation. 

THE CHurco Peace Union (70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York) regarded the work it did during 1921 
as the most significant in its history and that the 
Organization of the office proved its efficiency. 
More organizations and groups have looked to it 
for help than ever before. 
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It seemed wise to take no action in regard to 
the League of Nations that could be interpreted 
as propaganda for or against any particular scheme 
or existing organization,—the tacit understand- 
ing being that the Union having put itself on 
record as being in favor of the United States join- 
ing the League of Nations, accepted Mr. Harding 
and his advisors’ promise that they intended to 
bring us into some relation with the other nations 
of the world. ; 

At the annual meeting in 1920, a committee on 

i ent was appointed which it is felt had 
considerable to do with the influencing of public 
Bay and bringing about the calling of the 

ashi n Conference. 

The Union was represented in a special mission 
to Mexico by Dr. Francis E. Clark, one of its 
Trustees, who met with Bishop Thirkfield and 
other leaders who know the situation. It has not 
seemed wise up to the present to send a formal 
commission to Mexico. What is true in rd 
to Mexico is also true in regard to Haiti. ‘The 
Secretary of the Union visited Spain and Portugal 
during the summer, and while there held ex- 
tensive conferences with various church leaders. 
He is firmly of the conviction that this whole 
problem of Mexico, Central, and South America 
and the adjacent Islands is one of growing im- 
portance in any attempt to bring about better 
international relations and that the Spanish 
language and Spanish culture is assuming a new 
significance in the world. 

In commenting on the work of a ater and 
racial minorities the Secretary of the Union (the 
Rev. Henry A. Atkinson) said, ‘“‘There is a growing 
responsibility in this field. We have formed re- 
lationships with several international groups 
dealing with the same questions. Inasmuch as 
the racial and religious problems are so closely 
related, we are finding means of active codperation 
with the International Society for the Protection 
of Native Races. There is one difficulty in this 

e of work that we are seeking to obviate, and 

t is that the problems are so tremendous and 
appeal so strongly to all that whatever we do must 
be done in relation to the other tasks we have 
been handling, for should we undertake to deal 
with race relationship as such and protection of 
minorities, racial or religious, in anything like 
an adequate way it would use up all of our energies 
and our resources. I feel that it is essential for 
us to establish some basis of judgment by which 
we can determine what questions may properly 
be considered as falling within the province of our 
organization, and ibe a Shoat of our time 
shall be given to each. We are trying to establish 
this basis, by asking these questions: Will a solu- 
tion of the problem involved help to establish 
international friendship, and does it promote 
that justice and goodwill upon which friendship 
must be based? If the answers to these questions 
are affirmative, than we feel that we are justified 
in interesting ourselves in the sea pao 

On the subject of “Liberty” the rag said 
“This is the last item in our programme. We have 
algal ame rma Tard aa carry out the 
ideals embodied in this section of the programme. 
It has seemed to us that in dealing with other 
problems we have involved the substance of this 
section. As we have moved away from war many 
of those restrictions which curtail liberty have 
been removed, and others have been greatly 
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ameliorated. We are so closely in touch with 
organizations and agencies with practical and sane 
p es that are interested in developing the 
ideals of liberty and freedom, that we feel that if a 


liberty is gained by the wise use of that liberty now 
exercised in common. As we move away from the 
war with its hate, its misunderstanding, and its 
propaeenas much of which grew out of the need 
or national preservation, we will find an opportu- 
nity for exercising more liberty and in that exer- 
cise will develop the newer forms of freedom.” 

During 1921 two conferences were held in 
Europe—both at Geneva, Switzerland, one in 
April and the other in September. The second 
Conference met September 13 to 16. The meet- 
ing was said to be by far the best that has been 
held by this organization. There were twenty- 
three nations represented by thirty-eight official 
delegates of the Alliance. Plans for the future 
were discussed and important measures decided. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement was in the formu- 
lation of a basis of agreement between the French 
and German churches. The question of codper- 
ation between these two groups has been a source 
of difficulty at every meeting. Arrangements 
were made at this meeting for the holding of an 
Annual World Conference at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in August, 1922, and a plan tentatively 
adopted for the calling of a World Conference of 
Religions to be held at The Hague probably in 
1927. The World Alliance has continued to grow 
here in America. There are now over 2000 
paying members. 

e Interchange Committee was active 
throughout the year, and was instrumental in 
finding places for many of the men who attended 
the World Conference of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches. For 1922 this Commission 
proposes an exchange, which has already been 
arranged between Dr. Jefferson of the Broadway 
too and Dr. Norwood of the City Temple, 

ndon. 


A new t of codperation developed between 
the Church Peace Union and the World Peace 


Foundation. These two bodies are dealing with 
people who have the same ideals and very much 
the same viewpoint. The World Peace Founda- 
tion does its principal work through the universi- 
ties and colleges; the Union through the churches 
and other religious organizations, so that in many 
points the same material and the same speakers 
can be used to advantage. 

A large part of the work of the Associate Secre- 
tary during 1921 was done in connection with the 
Committee on Reduction of Armaments, which 
early in the year voted to call s conference to 
consider the problem of armaments and prepara- 
tions commenced immediately for the meeting to 
be held in conjunction with the Annual Meeting 
of the World Alliance. On May 17-19 a at 
congress on Reduction of Armaments was held in 
Chicago. Over four hunded official delegates were 
present from twenty States. Twenty denomina- 
tions were represented, the American Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, 
the League of Women Voters, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., and many clubs sent delegates. 
There were eight sessions. 


During May formal statements were issued by 
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the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
and the United Synagogues of America. Each 
statement urged the g of a conference of the 
leading nations on Reduction of Armaments. 
These actions of the great religious bodies were 
conveyed by the Church Peace Union to 120,000 

reachers asking them to present the enon on 

unday,June 5, to their con tions. ousands 
of sermons were preached, some by the most 
outstanding preachers in America, calling the 
congregations to action. Resolutions passed by 
congregations went in large numbers to Washing- 
ton. In the same envelope with the letters to the 
clergymen a petition which read as follows was 
inclosed:—‘“‘ We, the undersigned clergymen urge 
the President and the Con of the United 
States to call a conference of the leading nations 
on Reduction of Armaments at the earliest ible 
date.’”’ Only 208 clergymen refused to affix their 
signatures. Twenty thousand five hundred and 
three favoring the proposal signed the petition. 
The names when bound made a volume of 410 
ee sail On June 22 this petition was presented 
to ident Harding. 

The signers of the petition were divided by de- 
nominations as follows: 


Methodists (Epis.).. 0.0.0.0... 000.000. ce eee eee 4,950 
DADUISUO seh iiss cea es Seb t es cer ele Phe tae Pes 650 
Presbyterians... 0000.0... cee ee ees 1,950 
Lutherans: ooo adia 6 ee BES AS Oe Ch RR een £900 
Methodists (South)... 0... eee 1,500 
Episcopalians... .....0.0.0. 0.00.00. cece eee eee 1,400 
Disciples of Christ... 0.0... eee ,400 
ngregationalists............0.0 0.0.0... eee eee ,150 
Roman Catholics........0.0 000... 950 
Uniterianes. 3 3 e663. es seo bee he Se Shee De eNeSe 150 
PTICHOS ees ooo BH. Ra Rew ESE HE Re ER ae 50 
DO WO oi onset ies ew ee he Bao teeth eek Batts 53 
Name of Denomination not given.................. 1,400 
20,503 


The geographical list of States is as follows:— 


Na ON 554.5 desl ois 6d ae pps sates hkewraaeet 1,690 
PRIDECIVODIN 6.5 2 5505550 00a ON 6554 TREAD FORA 1,636 
CORNER fo ko ae Shor 2, ahah oe aiid ee Ose BAG sa Dieye ia ohne 1,126 
Wis.) a oe eer ney ee Me eens eee te Pare i 995 
DR MATINOREE, 55 i 5 iene alk locus oe Wai nin Dewars eleci S44 
Texas... Sete A OER tes AO ne CAE TICE S/o See 
lowa.... bore ae a abt waesta en carabiahl eae see 
CWE APR 5-5 5 555.3 oo be re eR Ree eles #a. aha 744 
i Trivett, Fo os Sy cn hee BS eS Bye Oi RS Se Beh eee ANSE Si 722 
WT mC a se. sc 6 Mba 1b 1grar aloe eA cdnsha Beh Sd ao WORE S Oe WITS 710 
LENT ee Sel Re con a ee PRE Oat Pre ie eRe en apy et 695 
NO SORNOG aose-n 0.55 He PIG ot Fa ooh s ABU Wits 671 
DEANS oe a od 46 BK 248 EO ee CNOA keen ee 637 
CIGGOER. . Oi seek Book FPSO beh See ha ee aha ewaed a AN 190 
TIA iam chai dh Fate Dass O/p Bie bie bd web aegis 564 
NER SSA WIS 6 i 60 Peas 5 0 ha 345 Fa aac atT- a ada bore doe Sees 560 
ph co) RI SRE Fe GORE te Te Tew ar na tee ore ee 595 
REMC id, Di ok Tbs ae okie OF p aie ioe AMES SRE ee 473 
ND a = o59,5 5 5k kak OER ware IW RNS COD PRD be Sh 467 
Wrage... 6 3) oo Siok bmw keer ease a earned Gok 464 
IE NE 5 hid ak ie RRR ONO Med DIE ae Sl Slave CGE 450 
Alabama. GT MONS COIN URNS RON Pee pe eae 
South Carolina. ee de Erde a bea he A aiHte-41b bed dia aS, ee 
gO a er See ke EE Ph ae ee eI Sor Heer 346 
Oy | i ee eae oer are Pare oe cet Te es ee 344 
9) ee a ae ee heard oe ere e one gr ere 343 
OE OT Se eee wee es rt ne a re 317 
EOE: eee ere St Ae wee ere nr eae eae 316 
AP 65 5 So ee ESLER AOR Ree als ees 307 
Wa CAPM 2 2 6.6 O54 ok lhe lawless eee ANS 272 
RNR do ath a4 Such had aad lace cA S waive Oak Solan eee 267 
Oregon.. Sas TR 7 bibs Sete WHeia ED Rae eal eee 
Colorado. Stage Mie think Maeda: one 
South Dakota.. RR Se re eR EC A: 224 
Net PGCE ice cio s cia eke pele da iehh ne et enea' sks 205 
WR BSG on Set ch aver oO Na DED Cee bla Me bee aKcieree 199 
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PONE 256d ec cei eae nue tenes De eeeR 187 opportunity. These are essential prerequisites to permanent 
Merete ciate 836s 2 sso oe en wh al ark Boe OM wowace 169 peace. 7 ee 
MND A NIG bsg Sse Shots Slew ee ths, abe Grae eng 155 10. We believe that peculiar duties and responsibilities 
EMME L RSET i Gs oss Salhi eae dvd 902 8 120 rest upon Christians in this and all other lands for the estab- 
REO NN 6555 3 os escde Rac eyo e ee ache mauris 119 lishment of these institutions. It is for Christian pastors and 
J ae a ae a ee mee rene oe ne are 109 preachers everywhere to teach these truths to the peo 
AO ee eer eee er ery ne ee 90 and through the Grace of God to create that heart and that 
DRUIEIMNOR TN So 62 GS e os ct e te es nen wun ede ss 69 will in each nation, without which di ment is only a 
TT ON ON ie so og id ice snes gl tonnes & Kae dee teis 62 beautiful rainbow in the sky and a warless world is im \ 
RNR i IE se yt di 2 Lira SNe. Lane aiuto 57 11. We believe that the United States has moral obliga- 
OPENNESS (SS oi Syria tee She heres, on oat usa Oh 43 tions to the nations of Europe. Neither France nor any 
BE Os LONE Ba ear or ro eee a 29 other nation should ever be exposed to the wrong and the 
PROMS NICE Bes er Ges edna Nn CeCe wk pees d aen% 11 tragedy of invasion. We believe that adequate protection 


THE PoLicy AND PROGRAMME OF THE FEDERAL 

UNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CurRISsT. The 
Executive Committee of the Council at its annual 
meetings in pies in December, recorded on 
behalf of the churches their solemn and reverent 
thanksgiving to God for the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armament. In it they “recognized His 
answer to the fervent prayers of millions of Chris- 
tians throughout this and many other lands,’’ and 
“Yejoiced in the splendid achievements of the Con- 


ference secured.”’ They were declared to 
be, however, but the first steps toward a warless 
world. With a view to that goal, it made the 
following 


DECLARATION 


1. We realise that as churches it is not for us to define in 
detail the political methods and institutions by which the 
scourge of war shall be ended and the fear of war shall be 

ed forever from civilised and Christian nations. The 
determination of such details must be left to diplomats, 
jurists and legislators. 

, 2. But we maintain with firm conviction that it is the 
right and the duty of the church to declare in no doubtful 
terms the moral principles that are involved in international 
life, and to insist that our lawmakers, our diplomats, and 
all those who represent our nation in its international rela- 
tions, shall observe these principles with utmost care. We 
insist that the main issue shall not be either evaded or 
obscured by discussion of details. 

3. We hold that the moral principles of international life 
are the most important of all the so-called ‘vital interests” 
of every nation. . 

_4. The “‘vital interests” are of such importance to the 
life of churches and nations that every congregation of every 
church in every land should co-operate for the achievement 
of a warlees world. The world war was won only by inter- 
national unity of p and action. A warless world can 
be achieved only by like unity of millions of 

5. We recognise with deep satisfaction the new spirit of 
unity and mutual consideration that has sprung up between 
the nations represented at the conference. This spirit we re- 

asa greater importance and as giving more hope for the 
ture than any of the specific ents. 

6. The Conference on Limitation of Armament has indeed 
made a inning. We deeply rejoice in the agreements 
for a radical reduction of navies, for the ten-year naval 
holiday, for the ten-year four-power agreement to maintain 
peace in the Pacific, and for the steps taken looking toward a 
real solution of *s pressing problems. . 

7. But as a nation we must press on to matters of still 
greater importance and still more serious difficulty. Capital 
ships have largely lost their significance. Provision has not 
yet been made for the general reduction of land armament. 
Chemical and aéroplane and submarine warfare threatens 
the world. These new weapons have created new problems 
for the entire world of the gravest character. How can they 
be abolished, or even limited, so long as competitive arma- 
ment and war are recognised as legitimate methods by which 
civilised peoples may seek to secure objectives? War itself 
must be outlawed. 

8. We believe there is one way and only one way to outlaw 
war. We must first establish a peace system. To take the 
place of competitive war preparations and recurring wars, 
we must create the institutions and the agencies of peace. 
Methods must be found by which to assure full security, 
equal justice and fair economic opportunity for all nations 
and all peoples alike. 

9. Mere disarmament by itself alone will not stop war. 
sy Ginrse firm establishment of the institutions of justice and 
of rty under law, maintained by effective sanctions at the 
hands of law-abiding and peace-lo nations can possibly 
banish war from this war-cursed world. The most urgent 
need of mankind to-day is the speedy establishment of these 
international institutions for justice, for security and for fair 


makers. 


can be given to nations only by effective international 


guarantees. 
12. In the t of these considerations, this Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America adopts for 


iteelf and recommends to the churches the following state 
ment of ideals, of policy and of program: 


I. INTERNATIONAL IpzEALS oF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


1. We BELIEVE that nations no leas than individuals are 
subject to God’s immutable moral laws. 

2. WE BELIEVE that nations achieve true welfare, greatness 
and honor only through just dealing and unselfish service. 

3. WE BELIEVE that nations that regard themselves as 
Christian have special international obligations. ; 

4. WE BELIEVE that the spirit of Christian brotherliness 
can remove every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed and 


race. 

5. We BELIEVE that CHRISTIAN patriotism demands the 
practice of goodwill between nations. tee 

6. He poy tah Ral international policies should secure 
equal justice for races. 

Y We roar ae all aeons should s rr ian themselves 
permanently for world peace an Soe ; 

8. WE BELIEVE in international law, and in the universal 
use of international courts of justice and boards of arbitration. 

9. WE BELIEVE in a sweeping reduction of armaments by 
all nations. : 

10. We BELIBVE in a warless world and dedicate ourselves 
to its achievement. 


II. Taz GENERAL OBLIGATION O¥ AMERICA TO CO-OPERATE IK 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD Peace System 


1. We believe that the government of the United States 
should associate iteelf promptly with the other nations of the 
‘ world to establish permanent institutions for the formation 

of international law, for the effective operation of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and of arbitration and 
conciliation, for the assurance to law-abiding and peace- 
loving nations of security from attack and spoliation by any 
lawless and aperconve nation and for the provision of 
treatment and equal economic opportunity to all individual 
citizens of law-abiding and peace-loving nations. . 
2. We believe that only by these institutions and agencies 
will it be possible and practicable to abolish the menace to 
the entire human race of submarines, of aéroplanes, and of 


poison gases. ; 
3. We believe, further, that the reconstruction of the 
shattered institutions of production, of exchange, of trade, 
and of credit, all so essential to the peace and prosperity of 
the nations, is possible only when the feverish fears and 
reparations for possible war are completely abandoned 
fecates of the successful functioning of the institutions of an 
effective world pose system. . 
4. We take the above stand remembering: _ 
a. That practically every important nation in the world 
has committed itself to the idea of a permanent organisation 


of the nations for world peace, and many of have 
associated themselves in a e of Nations for that purpose 
b. That President Harding has repeatedly committed - 


self and his administration to a permanent association of the 
nations for world peace, rene in his recent address at the 
cpeving the Washington Conference in the memorable 
words that the United States codperating with other nations, 
desires “To do that nobler thing which no nation can 


5. We believe that the time has come for American public 
opinion to express unmis to Congress its emphatic 
support of President Harding and of the Administration in 

ing adequate pledges and in giving satisfactory guar- 
antees that the United States wi e its full of 
pepousDily in international tasks and obligations. | 

. We advocate the fo ing policy, remembering the 
numerous actions of the Federal Council from its very first 
organization in 1908 end repeated at practically ony annual 
meeting since, urging the creation of a permanent organisa- 
tion of the nations for world peace, which policy has also been 


repeatedly exp in numberless actions of our constituent 
bodies during the past decade. ; . : 
7. We reject with indignation a policy of all possible 
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This declaration was adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Council, Dec. 16, 1921. 
__ AMERICAN SCHOOL Crrizensaip LEAGUE oo 

Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass.). 
who realize the importance of teaching the right 
kind of apa Ee to young people, turn to the 
League for gui e most important piece 
of work a are it gocuin plished during 1921 was 
ay ublishing of An American Citizenshi Petr hes 

nited States History, with Type St 

voltae edited by the Secretary and ublished 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New_York. 
course is the official report of the anakin Lage eae 
mittee of the American School tren pene 
(Wilbur F. Gordy, Chatrman 
Philander P. Claxton, former y SG giakeh ett 
_ of Education; J — H. Van Sickie, Superinten- 

dent of Schools, jv gfield, Mass.; Charles E. 
Chadsey, Dean, Co ege of rol Baus, University 
of Illinois; Mr. and Mrs. John University 
of Nevada; and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Seer Di "The outstanding feature of the course 
is the Studies, as it 1s the first time that 
such studies in history have been published. 

The League issued a fifteen-page pamphlet 
tO aims as follows: 

oO define the meaning of American Citi- 


to stimulate the teaching of American 
citizenship in the schools of the United States. 

III. To prepare material for the use of teachers. 

IV. To codperate with educational agencies in 
foreign came for the promotion of international 
understandin 

The League. extended its list of officers so that 
now nearly every leading educator in the country 
is counted among its Executive Committee, Vice- 
Presidents, and Counselors. 

Its World Essay Contest, becomes more far- 
reaching each year. The 1921 contest closed 
June 1, aad the subjects of the essays were, for 
seniors in normal schools: ‘What eee 
can do to Secure Codperatién as against Co 
petition between Nations’; and for seniors an 
secondary schools: ‘The Essential Foundations 
of a Codperating World.” The prizes—seventy- 
five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars in each set— 
were awarded as follows: 


Normal School Set 


First .—DMiss Lucile Heath, State Normal 
School, Towson, : 

Second ri Ma Grace M. Tull, State 
Normal School, Towson, Md. 


Third prize. —-Miss Eva B. Weber, State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 


Secondary School Set 


.—Miss M t R. Martin, Holly- 
School, Holl Calif. 
De Mie aay hae Cranston 


Pind gh Schoo. AWillis’ Key “hI County High 
e.— er County 
School, MT” Middiebourne, Wve. 
A new line of cooperation with educational 
see in forei se Ride  eeus of 
codéperation wl e Bn eo 
Nations Union, the League has placed a 
number of normal, secondary, and nesta ed 
schools, both public ‘and private, in corresponden 
with schools of similar standing i in Great Britain. 


First 
bie ae 
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The League held joint ee or proves 
one or more 5 ineoearc on the p 
izations and departments rieeting in ing Abate ic City 
with the Department of Superintendenoce of the 
National Education Association. A representa- 
tive of the League attended the summer meeting 
of the Association in Des Moines, where a saiggestod 
plan of codperation was effected through the 
sppcnanent of a Committee to codperate with 

gue. The Committee on Citizenship and 

Character Education and the Committee on the 


This Teaching of Democracy, both of the National 


Council of Education, recommended codperation 
with the American School Citizenship League. 
The League held a very successful conference 
in Boston, in which it had the codperation of the 
Governor, the Mayor, the State Commissioner of 
a, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and leaders in educational 
and civic welfare spheres. 

The e has codperated as closely as 
with the Washington Conference on the 
tion of Armaments. It has distributed shies 
thousand copies of Katrina Trask’s The Conquer- 
ing Army among schools, churches, clubs, etc., to 
be read during the W. n Conference: it 
sent out posters, cards, and literature to schools, 
especially for use in preparing pro for 
Armistice Day; and it announ its World 
Eesay Contest for the year 1921-22 d the 


te eg n Conference, as work that would be 
sp Nena cwecr ye for that broad outlook which 
aoneied th e Conference and which we all hope 


will erranats permanently from the Conference. 
the eountey to appracite the guint lich Urought 

e coun apprecia e spint whic t 
this Conference together. 

THE WoMEN’s RNATIONAL LEAGUE ‘FOR 
Pmace AND FREEDOM (formerly Woman’s Peace 
Party), through its national membership, worked 
for the resolution calling for a Conference on 
Disarmament. It employed the services of Miss 
Margaret Crook, a graduate of the Hie heed 
of London, England, who toured the Eastern 


States, speaking to groups of students i in sg 
aaa hice schools arid tensh teachers’ o tio 

the interest of the work of the I. L., Frau 
Hertzka of Austria and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
of England came to the United States and spoke 
in many cities. The raised $3048 for 
Mr. Hoover’s fund for the starving children of 
Central Europe. 

In July, 1921, the Biennial Congress of the 
organisation was held in Vienna and was attended 
P: women from twenty-eight countries, in all of 

ich are maintained national centres of the W. I. 
E, Twenty women ees he United States went to 
Congress and Jane Addams was again elected 
International President. The vice-presidents 
and other officers are as follows: Emily G. Balch, 
Secretary-Treasurer, U. 8S. A.; Gabrielle Cuchene, 
France; Yella Hertska, peng Lida Gustava 
Heymann Vice-President, Germany; Martha 

N orway; Catherine Marshall, Great 
Britain; C. ondt-Hirschmann, Assistant 

Secretary, Holland; H. M. Swanwick, Vice- 
President, Great Britain; Lucie Dejardin, Belgium. 

A summer school was held at Salsburg during 
po apr first two weeks of August with an attendance 


The ‘National office Beler moved from New York 
to 732 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
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in November, and Mrs. George een Odell 
became Acting National C 
Miss Mabel resi 

nference was 


ae in Washington, attended by women from 
States, at which Jane Addams presided 
and y Balch reported on the Vienna Congress 
and work of the International office at sek 
This Conference was followed by a 
nsigger ssl on December 11, which was rireaead 
i Addams, Miss Balch, Mrs. Florence 
elley, and several women from foreign countries. 
e League also held meetings during the 
year ator the recognition of Soviet Russia and 
amnesty for political prisoners. 

) e issues bulletins from its Inter- 
national office at Geneva, Switzerland, and 
from its national headquarters in the United 
States, France, Great Britaih, and other countries. 

Leacue To Envorce Peace (5 Park 
Square cai hes a) did not carry on any 
general cam 1921. It did, however 
ciroulate’s.| a del 0 of literature and anawered hi 
many letters. An organization that has carried 
on such large activities as has the League finds it 
impossible to shut its doors, even though it does 
not think it wise for the time being to strike out 
vigorously. It is ae possible that it may 
renew i. activities ral aie 
Wor p's Cour AGUE was, in 1919, 
merged in the League of Nations Union. For 
more than a year this Union has been for the 
most part inactive, on account of poverty. 
1921 the only publication was the First Year Boo 
of the Tse ath Nations, by the Union’s Secretary, 
harles Levermore. 

Leacus oF Nations. Society in Canapa. A 
number of men in different of Canada, 
feeling the need of some organisation to provide 
information concerning the Fase Dos of Nations 
and its roe and generally in reference to inter- 
national lems as they affect Canadian in- 
terests, held a meeting in Ottawa on May 31, 1921, 
to consider the formation of such a Society. The 
following } oined in signing the invitation to the 
meeting: General Sir Arthur Currie, K. ~ ie 
McGill University; G. S. Penpe bogey {S. 
Colonel C. W. Peck, V. C., ; Sir Robert 
Falconer University of toconta: "Hon. H. 8. 
Beland, M. P Ottawa; Tom Moore, President, 
Trades and gree Congress; Dr. Walter C. 
Murray, President ee of Saskatchewan; 


Leonard P oe St. John, N. B.; 
Hons Cronyn MB! ke pane Ont.; Isaac Pit- 
blado, K pig Sigh ere = Senator C. P. 
Beaubien, Monten M. Tory, President; 


University of Alberta. 

In response to this invitation, about 250 people 
met ca unanimously decided to organize a 
League of Nations Society in Canada. His Ex- 
cellency, the Duke of Devonshire, the then 
Governor-General, presided, and it was unani- 
mously decided to proceed to the organization of 
a League of Nations Society in Canada with the 
ore objects: 

romote international peace; 2. To 
f Rely ormation about the League of Nations, 
its principles, organization, and work; 3. To study 
international problems and Canada’s relation 
thereto as a member of the British Common- 
wealth and of the League of Nations; 4. To foster 
mutual understanding, good will, and the habits 
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of codperation between the people of Canada and 
2 other countries, in accordance with the spirit 
of the League of Nations; 5. To promote the 
establishment of provincial or local asgociations, 
Se or other bodies having like objects, and to 

couperate with any existing organizations for 


Mr we. D. Robertson has been ap 
General Secretary, and the office of the Bott 
has been opened at 106 McKinnon Building 
Toronto. 

THe Noset Peace Prize AWARD For 1921. 
Hjalmar Branting, the Premier of Sweden, and 
Christian L. Lange of Norway, the Secretary of 
the Interparliamentary Union, between whom the 
Nobel peace prize for ire is divided, have been 
consistent advocates of disarmament. They are 
the type of men from countries not having rank 
with the great military powers who have been 
proneers in striving to teach Europe to rid itself 
Se top-heavy armaments. Both as a journalist and 

oo “of the Socialist Party, Premier Branting 
been a power in the politics of Sweden. To 
7 influence in large part was due the success of the 
peace negotiations through which the severance 
of Norway was arranged without appeal to arms. 
His rise to the Premiership came in 1920 as a result 
of the qopules protest against the domination 
of the ernment by a militaristic aristocracy. 
Late in 1921 the Socialist Party was again returned 
to power in the Swedish elections. Lange became 
General Secre of the Interparliamentary 
Union in 1900. He has been professor of history 
in the Nobel Institute of Christiania and repre- 
sented Norway at the second Hague conference in 
1907. Both represent their respective countries 
in the League of Nations, habia 1s in eae Bee with 
their records in the service of ranting 
as the active political leader in Sweden and Lange 
as the scholar and writer of Norway, have labored 
to achieve the same practical end, the immediate 
reduction of armaments by agreement of the 
nations. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ConciuiaTion (Sub-Station 84. New York, N. 
Y. ) continued to print and circulate documents 
giving information as to the pro of the inter- 
national movement. These publi ese continue 
to be non-partisan; their only aim being to edu- 
cate public opinion. In addition to this the Asso- 
ciation has continued its work among universities 
and colleges through International Relations 
Clubs under the direction of the director of the 
Institute for International Education (q. v.) 
which also emphasizes the educative feature of 
the work. Following is a list of the pamphlets 
published during 1920-21: 

155. Notes Exchanged on the Russian-Polish Situation by 
the United States, France, and Poland. October, 1920. 

156. Presentation of the Saint Gaudens Statue of Lincoln 
to - gees people, July 28, 1920. Nove 1920. 


raft Scheme of Permanent Court of Internationa! 
Justice, with a review by James Brown-Scott. ber, 


1920. 
158. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to 
the Third International and to the Russian Soviets. Part I. 
January, 1921. 

159. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation 
to the Third International and to the Russian Soviets. 
ec II. February, 1921. 

60. Central European Relief, by Herbert Hoover; Relief 
for as , by Herbert Hoover; ee ntion on Behalf of 
Children in Countries Affected by the War, by the Swiss 


Delegation to the Assemb! = the e of ‘Nations: The 
hus Epidemic i 3 Centra Herope oy ce , by the paney Hon. A. J. 
Bates, Report of the Special on Typhus ia 
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reas to the Assembly of the League of Nations. March, 


161. Disarmament in its Relation to the Naval Policy 
and the Naval Building of the United States, by 
Arthur H. Pollen. April, 1921. 

A Reparation by the Rt. Hon. 
Dr. Walter Simons, London, 


ting of the 
American Society of International Law, by the Hon. Elihu 
Root. August, ‘ : 
_ 166. Constitution of the Permanent Mandstes Commis- 
sion; Terms of the ‘‘C’’ Mandates; Franco-British Con- 
vention of Dec, 23, 1920; Correspondence _ between 
Great Britain and the U ing 
Rights in the Mandated Territories; The San Remo 
Agreement. September, 1921. a. 

167. Present Problems of the Commonwealth of British 
Nations: Conference of Prime Ministers Representatives 
of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India, held in 
June, July, and August. October, 1921. 

168. Relations between Great Britain and Ireland; Pro- 
posals of the British Government, July 20, 1921, and Corre- 
spenders between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. De Valera. 

ovember, 1921. . 

169. Treaties of Peace between the United States and 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary. December, 1921. 


THE InstrruTs OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
(419 West 117th Street, New York). On account 
of the growth of more intimate educational rela- 
tions between Italy and the United States, and 
Spain and the United States, there have been 
established Spanish and Italian Bureaus. In 
addition to the representatives already secured 
in foreign countries, the Institute during its second 
year of existence has become represented in South 
Africa, Norway, Australia, and Denmark. It has 
also entered into active codperation with other 
organizations having educational relations with 
foreign countries, such as the Pan-American 
' Union, the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
the Italy-America Society, the Committee on 
Friendly Relations, and the Council on Foreign 
Relations. The Institute as a clearing house of 
information and advice on international educa- 
tional matters has been able to render these organ- 
izations effective service. At the request of the 
Administrative Board of the Institute, the Carne- 

ie Endowment for International Peace allotted 
12,500 for grants to professors on leave of absence. 

Assisting American professors to teach in for- 
eign universities was but one way in which the 
Institute attempted to stimulate a better under- 
standing between the United States and other 
countries. It has circuited during the past year 
a number of foreign professors of distinction among 
the colleges and universities of the country. 
Among those who have lectured under the auspices 
of the itute in this way are Baron S. A. Korff 
formerly Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy at the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland; Professor Victor Andres Belaunde 
Professor of International Law and Political 
Science at the University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru; Professor Raoul Ramirez, Chilean Exchan 
Professor of Spanish American History from the 
University of Chile, Santiago, Chile; Professor 
Jacques Hadamard, Professor de Mécanique 
Analytique et de Mécanique Celeste au Coll 
de Féance, Paris; and Professor Raffaello Piccoli 
of the University of Padua, Italy. Arrangements 


have already been made to send during the Spring national 


term to a large number of institutions the dis- 
tinguished scholar and divine, Bishop Nicholai, 
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Bishop of Serbia; Professor J. Holland Rose, 
Professor of History at Catmbridge University 
England, and Doctor E. A. Horne, Professor o 
Mathematics, University of Patna, India. 

An element of importance in the development 
of international -will has been the service 
that the Institute been able to render to official 
visitors and missions coming to this country to 
study our educational conditions. Among the 
most important of the missions of the past year 
that have been welcomed and assisted were the 
Educational Commission from China, headed by 
the Honorable Hsi Tao Yuan, Vice-Minister of 
Education, the Japanese Commercial and Educa- 
erage Mission a er ae eye ane ir mission 
of distinguished French and Englis ysicians 
who came to study our methods of medical 
education. 

A service of similar value has been rendered to 
those seeking educational advice concerning pro- 
cedure in foreign countries. Sometimes this has 
been done by the Institute working sprog other 

encies, as when the Director became Chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the Italy-Amer- 
ica Society, and the Associate Director Monroe 
became Chairman of an Educational Committee 
on the Near East, and Miss Newcomb became 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz. The Institute arranged with 
the Right Honorable R. A. L. Fisher, of the 
English Board of Education, for the poe 
extended to the group of teachers sent to England 
by the Milwaukee Journal during the summer 
vacation. 

During the past.year colleges and universities 
have resumed a normal, postwar state which has 
made possible an extension of the activity of the 
International Relations Clubs established in them. 
The Institute has continued the policy of organiz- 
ing the Clubs by preference in the smaller non- 
urban colleges where a multiplicity of student 
activities does not exist, and where the need for 
library material and outside speakers is greatest. 
The forms of codperation outlined in that Report 
continue to be the basis of the Institute’s policy; 
vis., supplying to the clubs books, syllabi, pam- 
phlet and periodical literature bearing upon the 
subjects studied, and sending distinguished 
speakers, foreign and American. _ 

The following syllabi were especially prepared 
for the Clubs during the past year: 

I. “Outline of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations,” by Professor Louis K. Manley of the 
University of Pittsburg. 

II. “The Past, Present and Future of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” by Professor A. B. Hall of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

III. ‘‘The History of Russia from Earliest 
Times,” by Baron 8S. A. Korff, University of Hel- 


ors d. 
. “The Russian Revolution,’”’ by Mr. W. W. 
Pettit, of the American Peace Mission. 

V. “The Question of the Balkans,”’’ 
sor Clive Day of Yale University. 

VI. “Modern Mexican History,’’ by Profes- 
sor Herbert I. Priestley of the University of 
California. 

The successive numbers of The Journal of Inter- 

’ Relations and of International Conciliation 
have been sent to the Clubs with other periodical 
and pamphlet material. 


by Profes- 
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On Dec. 28, 1920, the annual conference of 
faculty advisers was held at Washington in con- 
junction with the American Historical Association 
and the American Political Science Association. 

Since the last Annual Report, Clubs have been 
founded in the following institutions: 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa.; Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Maine; Central College, Fayette, Mo.; Coe 
eee, naee ees Meni Ones ae 

orado Springs, 0.; ege, Spring- 
F Franklin 


field, Mo.; Fargo College, Fargo, N. D.; 
College Franklin, Ind.; George Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tenn.; Guilford College, Guilford, 
N. C.; Hamline College, St. Paul, Minn.; King- 
fisher Co ; i er, se wrence 
College, Appleton, Wis.; Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity Harrogate Tenn.; Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo.; Meredith College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Mills College, Oakland, Calif.; 


Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mt. Holyoke College, uth Hadley, Mass.; 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio; Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore.; Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif.; Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Women, Lynchburg, Va.; Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis.; Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas; Stephens Junior eas ot Columbia, 
Mo.; Teachers Colle , New York City; Trinity 
College, Durham, N. Car.; University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo.; University of Denver, University 
Park, Denver, Colo.; University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas; University of Maine, Orono Maine : 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; University of 

ds, Calif.; University of Utah, 


Redlands, Redlands, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Wabash wae, Craw- 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, 


fordsville, Ind.; 
Mass.; Westhampton Co ere, Richmond, Va.; 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

The Institute codperates with various founda- 
tions in making known their scholarships for 
study in foreign countries to students in American 
institutions. One of its staff serves on a committee 
which selects the American girls for the scholar- 
shipe in lycées offered by the French government, 
andl visits France in the summer to select the 
French girls who receive scholarships in American 
colleges. It is from the Institute that the French 
girls are distributed to their destinations and the 
American girls leave for Europe. The Institute 
was glad to cod te in arranging for an interest- 
ing exchange of children’s librarians with Bel- 

ium. At the request of the Book Committee on 

hildren’s Libraries of the Art War Relief, the 
Director secured free tuition from the New York 
Public Library and the Pratt Lib of Brooklyn, 
and also a grant of funds from the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium to aid in defraying the expenses 
incident to sending an American children’s libra- 
rian to B and in bringing two Belgium 
women here next fall to study to become children’s 
librarians. The American Chamber of Commerce 
of Mexico City has turned over to the Institute 
for administration the scholarships it established 
for Mexican students in colleges of the United 
States. The following isa list, though by no means 
an exhaustive one, of international scholarships o 
interest to American students; 

Albert Markham Traveling Fellowship (Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin); Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowships (Wellesley); American Field Fellow- 
ships in nch Universities; American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation Fellowships; American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens; American Academy 
in Rome. 

The Director of the Institute visited a great 
many of the colleges and universities of the United 
States during the past year in order better to 
acquaint their administrative authorities with 
its aims and activities, and to keep in close touch 
with the work of the International Relations Clubs. 
Upon invitation he delivered during the year some 
twenty-five ad to various scholarly organ- 
izations. Upon the request of Mr. Her 
Hoover and in conjunction with the Director of 
the American Council on Education and the Sec- 
retary of the American University Union in Europe, 
he formulated and distributed an appeal to the 
colleges and universities of the country for con- 
tributions to aid suffering students and professors 
in Europe. He sat on committees to report upon 
the equivalence of degrees between the univer- 
nee zs the United sired and spa At ia — 

reat Britain respectively. ough his perso 
influence, he has oan | fellowships in various 
institutions for a number of stranded Russian 
students. He is serving in an advisory capacity 
to a considerable number of organizations of an 
international educational character. He is codp- 
erating with the Italy-America Society in organ- 
izing a tour to Italy for American students and 
instructors next summer. One of the interesting 
incidents of the tour will be the laying of a bronze 
memorial wreath on Dante’s tomb at Ravenna 
as a tribute from the institutions of learning in 
the United States. The Spanish bureau of the 
Institute is eh ies a, visit to Madrid of a large 
group of teachers of Spanish from all over the 

nited States. These teachers will spend next 
summer in the University of Madrid in perfecting 
their knowledge of oral Spanish and in the study 
of Spanish literature and history. <A centre for the 
diffusion of the culture of Spain, Sibel oe and the 
Spanish-American countries, has also been organ- 
ized under the name of the Instituto de las 
Espanas. 

THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF LEGAL AND 
EcoNoMIc INFORMATION is an international enter- 
prise growing out of the public spirit of private 
citizens in Holland. It was organized in 1918. A 
number of Dutch jurists, economists, bankers, 
and business men foresaw the need of an institu- 
tion capable of supplying at short notice informa- 
tion about the laws and regulations of all countries 
relating to jurisprudence, to international treati 
and to the existing literature relative to worl 
affairs. They formed a central organization under 
the name of International Intermediary Institute. 
Cabinet ministers and other leading men be- 
came associated with its management. The aim 
of the institute developed into an effort to create 
an international clearing hquse for scientific, 
political, legal, economic, and statistical informa- 
tion. Its work is divided into two departments, 
one dealing with jurisprudence and the other 
with economics. It publishes quarterly the 
Bulletin de l'Institut Intermediaire International. 
The first five numbers of the bulletin, contain- 

pages, are in French, but it is in- 
tended to issue it also in English. The institute 
plans to publish the Conventions of the Hague 
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(1902 and 1905) on International Private Law. 
A report of recent international treaties is under 
way. 

AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILrTaRism (West- 
4 Building, Washington, D. C.) confined its 

orts during 1921 to working for disarmament. 
It first urged the backing of Senator Borah in his 
fight for a conference of the three great naval 
Powers. Then when this was called, joining with 
other groups to secure results. While it has 
coéperated with the groups calling themselves 
disarmament committees, its primary task, until 
complete disarmament is attained, is reporting 
and suggesting means of combating militaristic 
tendencies. To this end it keeps track of military 
and naval legislation in Congress. It has from 
time to time issued pamphlets dealing with various 
phases of its purposes. Henry R. Mussey is the 
new Chairman and Belle Rankin is the new 
Executive Secretary. 

THe FELLOwsHIP oF RECONCILIATION (108 
Lexington Avenue, New York City), during 1921 
has been working along the usual lines, endeavor- 
ing to get people to take their Christian principles 
seriously as a working basis for everyday life, in 
business, politics, international relations, and in 
racial relations. Among the ial activities 
might be mentioned a letter which was sent to 
some 120,000 ministers in this country accompanied 
by a pamphlet by Dr. C. J. Cadoux of Oxford en- 
titled, An Appeal to the People of the Christian 
Church, it being an argument against war from 
the point of view of the Gospel. It also issued a 
paper dealing with the Unemployment Problem 
peepee by a Fellowship committee, headed by 
A. J. Muste, head of Brookwood Labor College. 
Another publication was a pamphlet, When a 
Christian Questions Himself—What Shall I Do 
With My Capital and Income? by Edward W. 


Evans. 

The trig pane and widely distributed 
a Linas Spi by John Nevin Sayre entitled, Move- 
ment Towards a Christian International, which 
aims to apply .its convictions constructively, 
and not to spend itself in mere protest. ‘To 
overcome evil,” it declares, ‘‘may require the ‘use 
of various forces, when these can be employed 
consistently with the sanctity of personality and 
the paige ab purpose of Chriat . No literalistic 
theories of non-resistance, no prohibition of the 
use of force, no merely negative reformations 
of any kind are sufficient to cure our social dis- 
eases or to eradicate war. The fundamental need 
is a new discovery of God, a fresh return to the 
sources of life, and a preparation of men’s spirits 
for the inflow of Divine power.” 
_ Tue Youne Democracy as a National organ- 
ization exists no longer except in name; the 
Philadelphia “unit,” as it was formerly called, 
is all there is left of it. The only activity of the 
national organization which still exists is a certain 
publicistic work in connection with the magasine 
called The World Tomorrow. The Philadelphia 
Young Democracy is still active, and is now con- 
ducting meetings every Sunday afternoon in the 
Broad Street Theater. Its Executive Secretary 
is Mrs. Esther Dunham, Melrose Avenue, East 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

THE ForREIGN PoLicy ASSOCIATION originated in 
a dinner-discussion group of about fifty editors, 
publicists, and experienced students of inter- 
national affairs formed in New York City in the 
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spring of 1918, for the purpose of “exploring and 
crystallising latent interest in liberal democratic 
policies for which America stands in the great war 
and for which there is no organization at home.’’ 
Early in its career the group reached the conclusion 
that two things were absolutely requisite to the 
bed a of a sound foreign policy for the 
United States: 

First: Careful study of all sides of every im- 
potent international question affecting the 

nited States. 

Seconp: Communication of the results of such 
study to as large a number of liberal-minded Amer- 
icans as possible, to the end that there might be a 
better public understanding of what our foreign 
problems are and of how they may be dealt with 
most effectually. 

In the pursuit of these general aims, the group, 
long before the Paris Peace Conference, came 
out definitely in favor of the establishinent of 
some sort of international organization, some 
sort of a league of free and self-determining 
nations, as a substitute for international anarch 
and as an ameliorative of international hatred. 
To realize the second of these aims, the group 
resolved itself into the League of Free Nations 
Association, a membership organization, in No- 
vember, 1918, with the support and codpera- 
tion of a large number of enlightened and public- 
spirited citizens throughout the country. The 
Association has steadily labored for the formation 
and adoption of a liberal and constructive Amer- 
ican foreign policy; and the better to express its 
basic purpose, it adopted in March, 1921, its 
present name—The Foreign Policy Association. 

The Association has sagt been strictly non- 
partisan or interpartisan. Working on the theory 
that public opinion is the permanent controllin 
agency in a democracy and that it can be soun 
only when it has informed itself, the Association 
has no interest to serve, no formula it wishes to 
impose, no postulate of government it wishes 
adopted. Anxious that the United States should 
have an attitude in foreign affairs that protects 
its own interests, it believes that in the one run 
a selfish, self-re ing policy is sure to be detri- 
mental, and that a generosity of spirit and of 
act, a willingness to go halfway and to go first, 
and to put its confidence in whatever associations 
it forms, are genuinely in the American interest. 
Its method is, as far as possible, to enlighten by 
disclosing facts, by promoting debate, by at- 
tempting to develop a public interest in order to 
offset private interests or the narrow aims of a 
faction. 

Since March, 1920, the Association has pub- 
lished a monthly Bulletin, containing steno- 
graphic reports of jits luncheon-discussions, letters 
of special interest, and informing comment on 
current foreign politics. During the W n 
Conference, the Association published weekly 
News Bulletins of comment on current develop- 
ments. 

Thirty-seven notable and largely attended 
luncheons have been held in New York City under 
the auspices of the Association. At each a special 

hase of American foreign policy was discussed 
froin different viewpoints,—never in the spirit of 
i ip, but always with the idea of getting 

at the facts. These discussions constitute almost 
a novelty in American public life and are contrib- 
uting potently to one of the chief purposes of 
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the Association—the formation of a liberal and 
enlightened public opinion on international re- 
lations. The whole series been characterized 
by freedom of viewpoint and fairness of discus- 
sion. 

The Association in its original statement of 
principles, issued in November, 1918, exp 
its conviction that the basis of our American 
demands at the Paris Conference should be a 
liberal, democratic and inclusive league of nations. 
During the spring of 1919 it upon the 
American plenipotentiaries at Paris the forma- 
tion of such an international organisation. While 
recognizing that the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations did not 
measure up to its hopes, the Association never- 
theless supported the Covenant with all its 
strength, urging as long as the subject was being 
discussed in the Senate, such liberal and inter- 
pretative amendments as would tend to make 
the League more universal and more democratic. 
The defeat of the Covenant in the Senate only 
stimulated the Association to further efforts to 
bring the United States wholeh y into 
some form of continuous and close codperation 
with the other nations at the earliest possible 
moment. 

On our relations with Latin-America, especially 
with Mexico and the Caribbean, the iation 
has a standing committee of experts. In April, 
1921, the Association ad to Secretary 
Hughes a carefully drawn brief in the matter of 
the settlement of the existing disputes between 
the two countries. 

On Russian-American relations the Foreign 
Policy Association has a sub-committee of fifteen 
experts who are paying the diplomatic and 
economic relations of the American Government 
to Russia. Under its auspices there was com- 
piled in the spring of 1920 a volume of the avail- 
able diplomatic exchanges between the various 
Russian governments and our State Department 
from March, 1917, to March, 1920. 

The first plank in the revised “programme for 
immediate action”’ ha Foc? by the Association 
in December, 1920, aclaved that it would 
“Op the new three-year building programme 
for the navy as economically unwise, and as makin 
renewal of naval rivalry inevitable ; support 
measures leading to a joint understand i be- 
tween Japan, Great Britain, and the United States 
for a naval holiday; work for the progressive dis- 
armament of all nations.”’ 

Since then, the Association has thrown all its 
weight into the fight for reduction of armaments 
as a first and obvious step towards better inter- 
national relations. ile there was at t 


time a feeling competitive naval build- 
ing, public timent was unorganized, unin- 
formed, and 1 iculate. In the educational work 


of arousing the country to a realization of the 
tremendous issues at stake, the Association has 
played its . A national sub-committee on 
reduction of armament was formed in April, 1921. 

First: To urge President Harding to call an 
international conference to consider the limita- 
tion of naval armament by international agree- 
ment. 

Second: To urge Congress to postpone final 
action on the pending naval appropriations until 
: - international conference has been 

eld. 
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After ‘the President had issued his call for the 
Conference, the Association in August called a 
meeting in Washington of all the national or- 

izations interested in the success of the Con- 
erence, and out of this grew the National Council 
for Limitation of Armament, with headquarters 
at 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington. 
Miss Merriman, the rating! of the Association 
acted as Chairman of the Clearing House and 
afterwards as Temporary Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council. 
_ The Association heartily supports the naval 
limitation proposed by Secretary Hughes. It 
would, however, go further,—scrap cruiser 
submarines and work for the progressive reduc- 
tion of all navies until they reach the status of 
police forces. 

THE AMERICAN Society oF INTERNATIONAL Law 
regularly issued its quarterly official organ, the 
American Journal of International Law, and held 
its annual meeting in Washington, -April 27-30, 
1921, at which the prmcipal topic of discussion 
was the Reconstruction of International Law. 
The American Institute of International Law was 
unable to hold a meeting in 1921. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION (Washington, D. C.). 
The year 1921 was an active one. Although the 
chaotic conditions prevailing in Europe were re- 
flected throughout Latin-America, resulting in a 
considerable decline in the import and export 
trade of those republics with the United States 
and other countries, interest in the nations to the 
south has not declined. On the contrary, those 
countries are attracting more and more attention 
from all parts of the world. Manufacturers and 
exporters in general are ing a survey of 
the Latin republics as possible fields of future 
activity; the increase in the study of Spanish has 
stimulated interest in the nations which speak 
this language as well as in the t Portuguese- 
speaking republic; while the number of 
clubs, societies, and other organizations studying 
Latin-America is further evidence of the attention 
which those countries command from the people 
of the United States and other lands. 

The Pan-American Union, being the principal 
source of information on Latin-American countries, 
has been taxed to the utmost in answering the 
numerous inquiries addressed to it. Thousands 
of letters are received each month, not only from 

ple of the United States and Latin-America, 
ut from practically all parts of the world. 

The Section of Education continued its cam- 
paign in behalf of the study of Spanish, Portuguese, 

tin-American history, and development, and in 
otherwise bringing the Republics of the Americas 
into closer educational and cultural relationship. 
Due mainly to the efforts of this division of the 
Union most of the leading colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States have granted scholar- 
ships to Latin-American students who desire to 
continue their studies in this country. The 
Section of Education also laid foundations for 
the exchange of teachers between the United 
States and Latin-American countries, collecting 
a file of detailed information regarding the quali- 
fications of teachers, and carrying on an extensive 
correspondence with Latin-American officials, 
which it is hoped will bring results as the economic 


situation becomes more favorable. There was 
also a steady and neabory 4 demand for all 
classes of publications issued by the Union. 
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In addition to a series of booklets, the Union 
sent out during the year hundreds of press releases 
and photographs to Latin-American n apers 
on occurrences in the United States, while the 

ress of this country was supplied with releases on 
important events transpiring in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. Latest statistical data from offi- 
cial sources on the trade and commerce of the 
various republics were also compiled and sent to 
leading libraries, banks, export and import houses, 
and other interested parties throughout the 
country. 

The Bulletin of the Pan-American Union during 
1921 continued to publish material which it was 
believed would prove of interest to its readers. 
A slight change, however, was made in the con- 
tents of the Spanish and Portuguese editions. 
Instead of devoting every issue to general matter, 
it was decided to publish a series of special num- 
bers on some subject of interest and importance 
to the American republics, these special issues alter- 
nating with the more general numbers. It is 
gratifying to note that these special numbers have 
peocived fish commendation from officials in every 
section of the American continent. 

The Library of the Union, showed a healthy 
growth in its several departments. It now con- 
tains approximately 50,000 volumes, 180,000 index 
cards, and a large collection of maps. Each year 
the Library is becoming better known as a source 
of original material on the republics of the Union 
and a notable feature during 1921 was the specia 
trips made by students and business men from 
other cities to consult the material here available. 

In accordance with the resolution passed at the 
Sixth International Sanitary Conference, held in 
Montevideo in December, 1920, recommending the 
establishment of an International Sanitary Bureau 
in Washington as provided by a resolution of the 
Second Conference of American States, the Inter- 
national Sanitary Bureau n to function in 
and as a part of the Pan-American Union in May 
lasi. One of the first activities of the Bureau was 
the preparation of special Spanish and Portuguese 
editions of the Pan-American Bulletin on sanita- 
tion. The Bureau is now in close correspondence 
with officials of boards of health, sanitary officers 
aad piominent officials of the different erican 
republics with a view to codperating with them 
ia such a way as to aid in the imprdvemeat of san- 
itary conditions of their ports and territories and 
in controlling, in so far as possible, the spread of 
communicable diseases. 
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THe AMERICAN Mip-EvuRoPEAN ASSOCIATION 
activities have been chiefly of an economic rathe1 
than social nature. In 1920 the president of the 
Association (R. J. Caldwell) went to Europe as 
economic commissioner for the United States, to 
investigate conditions in Middle Europe, and the 
Association has devoted its attentio: largely to 
making contracts here for Mid-European visi- 
tors to this country, so they would be enabled to 
form the proper coanections for their purposes 
expeditiously. In this way, their financial com- 
missions have met those of American financiers 
who aie willing and inclined to render assistance. 
They were kept informed of the various activities 
in banking circles here in the way of new export 
and import promoting and other financial groups, 
while their industrial commissioners have been 
brought in contact with the proper people who 
best serve their purpose. Also, important Ameri- 
cans and others visiting Middle urope have re- 
ceived facilities to meet the people of consequence 
of Middle Europe. 

IOWA. PorunaTion. According to the re- 
port of the census of 1920, there were 2,404,021 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 2,224,771 in 1910. 

AoricuLturE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
a of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn......... 1921 10,330,000 444,190,000 $133 257,000 
1920 10,300,000 473,800,000 222,686, 
Oats......... 1921 5,960,000 154,960,000 35,641,000 
1920 5,894,000 229,866,000 82,752,000 
Barley....... 1921 166,000 3,901,000 638, 
920 180,000 4,950,000 3,118,000 
Wheat....... 1921 579,000 10,102,000 8,890,000 
1920 613,000 10,732,000 15,024,000 
Clover seed. ...1921 125,000 200,000 1,940,000 
1920 142,000 284 3,479,000 
Rye: oi asaess 1921 32 000 515,000 376,000 
1920 32,000 544, 636,000 
Potatoes 1921 ,000 4,128,000 5,779,000 
1920 96,000 10,560, 12,883, 
Sor. syrup... .1921 8,000 1 672,000 712, 
1920 10,000 1 900,000 1,287,000 
Hay.......... 1921 38,623,000 25,210,000 47,406,000 
1920 3,590,000 ,3d4, 84,982,000 
1 Gallons. 2 Tons. 


DrainaGE. The United States Bureau of the 
Census published the accompanying summary of 
drainage conditions in 1920. 


DRAINAGE ON FARMS 
Number of all farms in the OU ee te eee een te 


Farms reporting land ha 


ving i 
Farms reporting land needing drainage................. 


Improved land in farms................ 0.0. cee eee eee 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage............... 
ing drainage.................--. 


Farm land reported as needing 


Approximate land area of the state... 0.0.0... ee ete nee e eet eneeteee acres.. 35,575,040 100.0 
alt in operating drainage enterprises... 0... eee eee ee eee enna ee acres.. 5,224,478 14.7 
Tmproved land 30565 eov oven ee bee oe eta © sph es ia see Ores beatae Rete. acres. ,493,407 12.6 
Timber and cut-over land... 0.0.0.0... 00. ccc eee eee eee nee eee eee eees acres. . 74,652 0.2 
Other unimproved: land. <2 5: io bs eee ew aw EOS EO Re VEO S Re ee wR ESS acres.. 656,419 1.8 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises...................0..2008- $54,169,878 100.0 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919... ..........-.-- 2. ee eee eee ,627 304 91.6 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises... 1.6... eee eee teens 042, 8.4 


Amount of total 
ache ia strain Se Water eae cae eset tae og Ailes are ek 213,439 100.0 
subs tate Bateau Pade Duta, & lente tained eyt th ees 88,865 41.6 
Looe chee aves bain sk Mach 66 Daan BP et Mane Ri BS Seo Baa ‘56,083 26.3 
hae gst ea a a oi Ree Samal arene Atti ad acres.. 33,474,896 100.0 
Dine rcarth anen dae caticl nail beta asad Se avn ae ed en acres.. 28,606,951 85.5 
eget et acta Grete is alee dog Boe is acres.. 7,334,404 21.9 
Oak cate Nah ah ore recta de he een ages ate acres.. 2,052,942 6.1 
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The principal crops grown upon the drained 
land in drai ises are corn and hay. 
The total wor 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 3998.0 miles 
of open ditches, 10,384.9 miles of tile drains, and 
45.2 miles of levees; the additional | under 
construction were 81.1 miles of open ditches and 
768.6 miles of tile drains. These figures do not 
include drains or levees installed by individual 
farm owners supplemental to the works of the 
enterprises, nor the works of flood-protection or 
levee districts that had not undertaken the con- 
struction of ditches or tile drains. There were 
eight pumping districts among the operati 

inage enterprises in the State, all equip 
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increase in “Rent and taxes.’’ After 1914 there 
was a marked shortening of the working-day in 
Iowa. In that year 17.4 per cent of the wage 
earners were included in the group ‘48 and under,” 
as against 38 per cent in 1919. In 1914 the 
“sixty” and “over sixty’? groups constituted 
44 per cent of the total wage earners, as com- 
pared with 19.5 per cent in 1919. 
TRANSPORTATION. The mileage of single track 
steam railway in the State at the end of 1921 was 
10,198; and of electric interurban line, 521. 
Epucation. The school population of the 
State,—that is to say between the ages of five and 
twenty-one, in 1921 was 690,061; pupils enrolled, 
537,886; average daily attendance, 422,416; num- 
ber of teachers, 26,622. The total expenditures 


with centrifugal pumps. 
MANUFACTURES. for common schools in 1921 was $54,980,766. 
Increase or 
decrease, 
Manufacturing industries per cent! 
19 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... ......0.0.0.0 0.0.0. cece cece ect e ccc ttcacccenveceeve 5,683 5,614 1.2 
Persons engaged..................... Ashe bs seotraattsleedata ad cous cn eee gens ate 105,439 82,631 27.6 
Proprietors and firm members... ............ 0.0 cece cece cece euncceecseee 5,393 5,421 —0.5 
Salaried employees.......0.... 000 cc cece cee cece eet e tect nenteeneeeeuens 19,495 14,097 38.3 
Wage earners (average number)............... 0.00 ccc eee cece eee een ateae 551 63,113 27 .6 
i THOFBEDO WEE) ike 5 55 he ew So ea aa ad Se ewe 242,946 190,049 27.8 
CODA ee bi 5s eh a ES KE ie Oe Lal ed te eee gn Rae R Gen ee ee ee eee te web teeees $403,205,513 $233,128,542 73.0 
Salaries and wages... .... 0... Se cece cee nce e eens enesceueeeees 124,161,129 56,170,325 121.0 
MOG pig cscenct age ic Siete cy paee in a ee Saeed Aas td aa these asenal in Ee 043, 16,310,815 108.7 
WV BRON i ocd ke oe hee Os 0k wk Ce reas eh ire ok oh Ou es eR 90,117,169 39,859,510 126.1 
Paid for contract works... ...o26 dc bo Sk pie bees Cee a ee Ga ben wascd bi uiewks 1,470,139 903,326 48.0 
CONG CR ROR le bie ts ee tae aris ks arg Se eA ee ge be oo as 15,100,221 3,555,704 324.7 
Cost of materials... 0... cc cece cee ence rece neeneeenectneees 520,240,807 205,451,339 153.2 
Value Of products xi oisce sensi eG ose ps Da 05h ee WER OR Re Ah abn 4 hows 745,472,697 310,749,974 139.9 
Value added by manufacture... ........0. 0.0.00. c ee ce eee en eeneeees 225,231, 05,208,635 113.9 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


In 1920 there were eighteen cities in the State 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants. The com- 
bined population of these cities in that year was 
604,150 which formed 25.1 per cent of the total 
for Iowa. Of the total value of the State’s 
manufactured products, 78.4 per cent was reported 
from these eighteen cities. 

The large increases in salaries and wages, cost 


FINANCE. The balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1921, 
was $6,198,515; the receipts for the year were 
$25,758,916; expenditures, $28,550,198; balance, 
December 31, $3,407,223. 

CHARITIES AND CorREcTIONS. The population 
of each of the institutions under the State Board 
of Control at the end of the fiscal year June 30, 
1920, is shown in the following table: 


Institutions Male Female Total 

Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown. ........0..0.0 0... ccc ccc cece cece nee eeusencvaceceuueuaeee 355 243 506 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Dav 1g PREY ee Penn ern Sere or Pn ante eh an Peet ke Nant 245 148 393 
Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, Glenwood. ............ 0.0... cc cece cc ecccuecececes 748 755 1,503 
State Sanatorium, Oakdale.........0. 0... ccc cence teen ene u ne teneuceueeeeeeeas 98 128 226 
Training School for Boys, Eldora........... 0.0... ccc ccc ccc cee nett centenarians 412 aid 412 
Training School for Girls, Mitchellville.........0 0.0.0... c ccc cnc e ne ueucuccucnauevas sce 158 158 
Mount Pleasant State Hospital (Insane), Mount Pleasant................. 0.0. ccc ccc cee cu ues 627 §11 1,138 
Independence State Hospital (Insane), Independence............... 0.02. cece eee cece eens 586 522 1,108 
Clarinda State Hospital (Insane), Clarinda............ 000.6... tee een nees 659 510 1,169 
Cherokee State Hospital (Insane), Cherokee............. 0... c cece ce cece lee eeeucucuenues 667 474 1,141 
State Hospital and Colony for Epileptics, Woodward. .................0. 0c cece seu eeeeeeeees 126 110 238 
State Penitentiary, Port Madison... ....... 0... ccc cece cee cece teen tec ncuvetuceveesvaws 476 eae 476 
Men’s Reformatory, OBB........ Fea Sw ie wRedd pacts gtd ta agit Rasa: Bekelh gscoruner aS DanePa tir een hse tual Ow 672 apes 672 
Women’s Reformatory, Rockwell City. ...... 0.0.0. c ccc ccc cece cee eee eceeuuucececenna eee §1 §1 
OURS S 6 ocho caaia Wala aie dene WA ee twee kee wie Se eee Be 6 dc ete wee be Oboe aaa Bae aus 5,671 3,610 9,281 


of materials, and the value of products, were 
largely due to the changes in industrial conditions 
bruce about by the World War, and, therefore, 
cannot properly be used to measure the growth 
of manufactures during the census period 1914 to 
1919. The increases shown, however, in number 
of wage earners and horsepower are indicative of a 
decided growth in the manufacturing activities of 
the: State. The addition of the Federal income 
tax after 1914 will account for the exceptional 


In addition to the above institutions plans were 
made for the establishment of a State home for 
dependent, neglected, nan pa or destitute 
children and the site proposed was the small city 
of Toledo, Iowa. Progress was reported by the 
authorities in the education of the public in re- 
acct to the means of preventing tu i 
ther tuberculosis and children’s clinics were 
established under the various county medical 
societies. As to the industries in the various State 
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institutions, the sales amounted to more than 
$1,250,000 and the net profits and reserves to 
over $450,000 during the year 1919. The institu- 
tion farms during that year earned $351,325. 

LEGISLATION. The thirty-ninth General As- 
sembly did not enact any measures of great 
public interest. This was, to a large extent, ex- 
plained by the expectation on the part of the 
members that many of the important subjects 
were to be dealt with in connection with code 
revision and the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention. The legislature did not carry out the 
a mandate for a constitutional convention 
and it did not make any provision for it. The 
code commission bills were not acted upon. 

Orricers. Governor, N. E. Kendall; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John Hammill; Secre of 
State, Walter C. Ramsay; Treasurer, W. J. Bur- 
bank; Auditor, Glenn C. Haynes ; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Ben J. Gibson. 

Jupictary: Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
William D. Evans; Associate Justices: Truman 
S. Stevens, Byron W. Preston, Thomas Arthur, 
Silas M. Weaver, Lawrence DeGraff, and E. F. 
Faville. 

IOWA, Universrry or. A_ co-educational 
state institution at Iowa City, Iowa; founded in 
1847. In the fall session of 1921 there were 4732 
students enrolled of whom 2909 were in the College 
of Liberal Arts; 393 in Applied Science; 304 in 
Medicine; 278 in graduate courses; 258 in Den- 
tistry; 204 in Law; the rest distributed in the 
Schools of Pharmacy, the Correspondence School 
and the school for the training of nurses. In the 
summer session there were 175) students enrolled. 
The faculty numbered 498. The total income 
was 3,150,288. The library contained 172,000 
volumes. In 1921 the University Armory, the 
Psychopathic Hospital and the Nurses’ Home were 
completed and a chemistry building was under 
construction at a cost of $1,000,000. The organ- 
ization of an Iowa Memorial Building in memory 
of service men was going on. President, Walter A. 
Jessup, Ph.D. 

IRAK. The name of a new kingdom set up 
under British influence in Mesopotamia under 

IRELAND. The smaller of the two main 
British Isles. Capital, Dublin. Area, 32,586 

miles; population (1911), 4,390,219, of 

om 2,192,048 were males. e British census 

of 1921 did not include Ireland on account of the 
disturbed conditions (see Great BRITAIN). 

Propuction. The number and size of the 
holdings in 1918 were according to the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1921 as follows: 


Size of holdings 


Not exceeding ] acre.... 0.0.0.0... cee ce tees 


Above 1 and not exceeding ° ACTER. ee 
10“ °* “ EO? 6 oaks foun Wee ead 

) tes a DO ER ogre hil ARS ls Duce Wn ahs ce 

: 30“ “% “ WH Be tee ats pee ohn ate a ait 

50 "* ¢ fe © OES pant ote Fire a eer e, § 

: 100 “ : : BO Le wivitd ied ened toe a St as 

a. ee BEY MEMO). OPTS Cadac Baik skeet atcha tee ten3, 8 


The total area of Ireland is approximately 
20,000,000 acres, of which nearly 5,000,000 acres 
are bog, marsh, , mountainous, etc., leaving 
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approximately 15,000,000 acres capable of utili- 
sation for agriculture and husbandry. The table 
on Pose 375 shows the acreage of important crops 
and the production in 1919 and 1920. 

In 1920 the herds of Ireland comprised: Cattle, 
5,019,837 head; sh 3,588,892 head; pigs, 980,- 
078 head; goats, 247,187 head; horses, 631,654 
head; mules and asses, 253,444 head. 

Among the chief industries are shipbuilding 
the woolen industry and f 


output before the war was about 150,000 tons. 
In 1919 it was 222,955. Latterly Dublin has be- 


23 per cent of Ireland’s imports and 2 per cent of 
its exports were ‘‘direct.” The total value of all 


‘ ports 
amounted to £26,341,725 in 1919 and £42,590,409 
in 1920. The following table shows the countries 
of origin of these imports in 1919 and 1920: 


Countries of origin 1919 1 ta 
DUM g hae a Nok es ce et 274,000 4,184,000 
Holland..................--0005. 1,558,000 2,021,000 
Swedetiig.c soe bio ees ce eens ek 94,000 1,788,000 
Russia..................--0000-- 25,000 708,000 
vier tee hed Gel cco dds ert orat aun aon ,000 596,000 
Portugal... ........... 0.00.0 cee 453,000 383,000 
BpGIR 2.62 edone wo oornoenerees ,000 315,000 
Roumania.....................5 ceeeeee 284,000 
Norway.............-..cce eee: 111,000 251,000 
COs ete reincint eee tees ,000 243,000 
Ske aOR ena euiies ibaa 215,000 
Other European................. 172,000 ,000 
Total European............. 3,802,000 10,982,000 
United States................... 9,240,000 13,566,000 
MOR o x. oer heehee eke 3,636, 8,681,000 
Ae estan h tan Guna a eae 6,911,000 5,179,000 

Other American................. cevseee 48, 
Total American............. 19,787,000 27,574,000 
Australasia..................... 1,416,000 2,852,000 
ABIG o is aches hls i ew ate ou tet 632,000 849,000 
AIC obs Os bees ke etnaes Beak 704,000 ,000 
Grand Total................ 26,341,000 42,590,000 
Leinster Munster Ulster Connaught Ireland 
.. 38, 33,403 33,895 8,717 114,824 
.. 12,752 9,327 15,964 8,302 46,345 
.. 10,817 7,983 27,480 18,747 64,527 
.. 8,162 6,870 24,819 19,411 59,262 
.. 17,906 20,072 48,496 6,498 122,972 
.. 13,294 F 24,683 14,504 2,987 
.. 13,132 22,374 15,540 6,629 57,675 
.. 6,929 ; 4,123 2,338 275 
.. 2,047 2,897 1,145 1,161 8,150 
ax 657 472 322 517 1,968 
. 124,835 133,769 196,467 116,914 571,985 


For further statistical information, see GREAT 
Briraln. 
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Area planted Quantity produced 
Crops 1919 1980 1919 1920 
Acres Acres Bushels Bushes 
BORO Y 5.586 556.64 ok Fa bed a Re deeb ewe eobeen bak eae eed 186,625 206,888 8,125,000 7,527,000 
CORR se ie cht 8 rte ah te its pt ach AE Rt ck Bi ANU gene 26,352 28,400. 1 292, 1 317,819 
BUR eines ck rigs nando as one eos 95,610 127,227 2) a 
Hay, including meadows and special-sown fields................... 520,096 2,518,320 be} ) 
Wharige le 25k se ee hie Bie ea Bey i ee ed eae a 74,839 77,44 11,431,610 1 1,245,507 
MES a oe ren atta A Sata Ga Beg ential Ris (aeiea a Gewese vasig NR nS oranges laa 1,442,458 1,332,050 85,540,000 65,388,000 
POR OR 5 rin ee a. ee Bad 6 ee obec tg ea he es ,802 584,316 102,539,000 74,140,000 
Va iss os Sir wie Be Sse te le ee I Os Ee Be §,222 5, 142,000 138,000 
BIO ssh crcl scans Wii ais Sisal te od Roc eine Ce geen Ae pat se late Op 273,460 276,507 3 4,486,657 1 4,107,462 
WHOA ce Oe eid nS HOw a hae a Ree A ee ekaaeate 663 2,452,000 1,403,000 
1 Tons 2 Statistica lacking. 
Hisrory Irish agreed to the truce. On June 30 four 


Summary. The following were the chief events 
in the struggle for independence, and the diffi- 
culties which grew out of it during the year: At 
the inning of the year seventeen Sinn Fein 
Members of Parliament were in jail, and there 
was & spirit of great bitterness prevailing on 
account of the acts of violence on both sides 


the warring parties in 
with the 
einers were 


On March 7 Michael neers are 
former Mayor of Limerick, was shot and ki ed 
by masked men. A week later six more Irish 
prisoners were executed at Mountjoy prison. 
On March 25 the Irish parliament decreed a boy- 
cott on certain British imports to go into effect, 
March 31. A report was Boat er by the 
American Committee of One Hundred on March 
31, laying the blame for the reign of terror in 
Ireland on the British authorities. On April 28 
four men were executed at Cork barracks on 
charges of attacking the forces of the Crown. 
On the week ending May 16, thirty-three per- 
sons were reported killed in attacks on the Crown 
forces. On May 21 the Pope made another appeal 
to both sides to refrain from violence. This was 
followed May 25 by the burning of the Dublin 
customs house, causing the death of 18 people, 
the wounding of 110, and the loss of about $10,- 
000,000 worth of property. Meanwhile conver- 
sations on the subject of a possible eement 
were begun, May 6, between the Irish leader, 
De Valera, and the leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
Sir James Craig. more Sinn Feiners were 
executed on June 7. As to the Sinn Fein atrocities 
the Crown representative, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
declared on June 16 that 568 murders had been 
committed by them. On May 26 a large quantity 
of ammunition which was said to have come from 
American sympathizers was seized at Dublin, 
and on June 15 a cargo of machine , said to 
be destined for Sinn Feiners was seized in New 
York. The Ulster parliament under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act was opened by the King, 
June 22, who made a plea for the return of peace. 
At the same time 15,000 additional British troops 
were landed in Ireland. On June 24 De Valera 
was arrested near Dublin but soon released. On 
June 25 it was announced that martial law would 
be established in Ireland by July 12 unless the 


On July 9 the British Prime Minister 


ing in London, and a truce was sy iy upon 
pending the meeting. The first London confer- 
ence took place, July 14-21, and De Valera sub- 
mitted the British proposals to the Irish parlia- 
ment. On August 10 he rejected the proposals 
with the exception of certain features after as- 
certaining the will of the representatives of the 
revolutionary government. A 13 Lloyd 
George declared that loyalty to the British Crown 
could not be compromised. August 16 the 
Irish parliament, known as the Dail Eireann, was 
form ope and its leaders professed the 
principles set forth in the American Declaration 
of Independence. On September 29 Lloyd George 
invited delegates of Sinn Fein to a meeting on 
October 11 in order to consider measures for a 
reconciliation, and on the following day this 
invitation was accepted by De Valera. The con- 
ference opened, October 11. Efforts of a small 
party in parliament to condemn the government 
were unsuccessful, and a resolution to this effect 
was defeated, October 31, by 439 to 43. Through- 
out November there was much agitation over 
the question as to the status of the Catholic 
population in the North of Ireland. Rioting 
occurred at Belfast again, November 20-26, when 
27 persons were reported killed and 92 hh 


On December 1 new proposals were under 


cussion, peta a the appointment of a com- 
mission to settle the boun between the North 
and South; the granting of the dominion status 
to Ireland; and noninterference with Ulster. On 
December 4, the Sinn Fein delegates objected to 
the territorial integrity of Ulster. On Decem- 
ber 6 the Irish delegates signed a treaty in the 
name of the Irish Free State, leaving to Ulster the 
right to determine within a month what her 
status would be. On December 7 the King 
summoned Parliament to ratify the treaty. On 
December 8 De Valera and two members of the 
Sinn Fein ministry objected to the treaty and 
asked that the subject be referred to popular 
vote. Both the British and Irish parliaments 
began to discuss the treaty on December 14. 
The treaty was ratified in the British House of 
Commons by 401 to 58, and in the House of Lords 
by 166 to 47 (December 16). In the Irish 

rliament there were sharp attacks on the treaty 

y De Valera and his supporters and it was vigor- 
ously defended by Mr. Arthur Griffith and others. 
The Irish parliament adjourned until January 3. 
Thus the question was unsettled at the close of 
the year, but the signs pointed to a majority in 
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the Irish parliament in favor of the treaty. 
Important features of the above record are 
developed in detail in the following paragraphs 
together with a review of the discussion to which 
they gave rise. 

Execrions. The elections for parliament were 
held, May 13. With the pg dori of four im- 
perialist candidates returned for Dublin University, 
all the other members returned—for southern 
Ireland, one hundred twenty-four in number, 
were Sinn Feiners who had refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the crown and would thus 

revent the new parliament for the South of Ire- 


co 
el were: Mr. 
Michael Collins, Arthur Griffith. The Nationalist 
leader, Joseph Devlin, was also elected. Members 
were elected to the northern parliament on 
May 24. 

LSTER PARLIAMENT. The new Government of 
Ireland Act, described in the preceding YEAR 
Boox, was poe by the House of Commons in 
December, 1920. It did not go into effect for the 
South of freland where it was denounced by the 
Sinn Feiners. It provided, as noted in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Book, for a northern and southern 
parliament and for a central parliament consisting 
of representatives from both the North and the 
South. The northern or Ulster parliament came 
into existence in 1921, Ulster having accepted 
the act and held elections as above noted, May 24. 
Its organization took place at Belfast, June 7, 
under the yj preeeeney, of the new viceroy, Vis- 
count Fitzalen, formerly Lord Edmund Talbot. 
The ministry was as follows: Prime Minister, Sir 
James Craig; Home Secretary, Sir Dawson Bates; 
Finance, H. M. Pollock; Education, Marquis of 
Londonderry; Labor, J. M. Andrews; Agriculture 
EK. A. Archdale. R. W. A. O'Neill was elec 
speaker. The session of the northern parliament 
opened, as noted above June 22. The King in his 
address to the new body appealed to all Irishmen 
to forgive and forget and strive for conciliation and 
peace. 

_Necortiations. Steps were taken from the be- 
ginning of the year toward an agreement between 
the two governments. On Jan 6 Michael 
Q’ , Vice-president of the Sinn Fein, held 
a conference with oi he George, and attempts to 
arrange a peace parley continued at intervals 
arbi sare the ear yore of the year. On March 
7 the Irish leader, Eamonn de Valera, published a 
declaration which had been agreed upon at the 
general meeting of the Irish republican parliament 
and addressed to the representatives of foreign 
nations demanding self-determination for Ireland. 
After the failure of the London conference of 


July 14-21, noted above, negotiations began again 
early in August between the British government 
and the representatives of the ed “Irish 


Republic”’ for the working out of some kind of 
settlement. The correspondence consisting of lon 
letters from the respective parties was publish 
in the press. It began with a letter from Jan C. 
Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, August 4, 
in which he said that while it was to the interest 
of Ulster to be included under the United Ireland 
Constitution, yet, in view of her opposition he 
advised the frish representatives to leave her out 
for the present. They ought to concentrate their 
efforts upon securing the independent constitution 
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for the remaining twenty-six counties, and, when 
this was accomplished, he believed that Ulster 
would eventually be drawn into the new state. 
On August 14 notes were made public showing the 
attitude of Mr. de Valera and Prime Minister 
Lloyd Geotge. These showed that the British 
proposals dated July 26 aimed at putting an end to 
the present conflicts and for this purpose advocated. 
the immediate assumption by Ireland of the 
status of a dominion. Along with this degree of 
self-government Ireland should have charge of 
its own taxation and finance and should possess 
its own courts, army for home defense, police, 
postal service, and organisations concerned with 
education, agriculture, mine, and forestry labor, 
etc. The British government made only these 
conditions: The seas around Ireland should be — 
under the control of the Royal Navy and Irish 
territorial forces should be raised by Great Britain 
in the same proportion as the mili establish- 
ments in other parts of the British Isles; no pro- 
tective duties were to be adopted and Ireland was 
to be responsible for her share of the debt of the 
United Kingdom. The reply of Mr. de Valera, 
August 10, said that he had already declared his 
opinion at the London conference that the Irish 
peraenient would not accept these proposals and 

e was still of this opinion. These proposals 
included conditions which were inconsistent with 
the vital principle of Irish independence, namely, 
absolute separation. Dominion status was an 
illusion, for the degree of independence enjoyed by 
the dominions was not the result of their legal 
status as dominions, but of their distance from 
Great Britain. As to the independence of Ulster 
he said that it concerned the Irish alone, but that 
if the problem could not be solved on that basis 
he was willing to submit it to arbitration. Lloyd 
George replied, August 13, that no Saar Gar 
ernment could compromise on the right of Ireland 
to secede and no such right could ever be acknowl- 
edged by it. As to referring differences to forei 
arbitration, that must be squarely rejected. He 
said in conclusion that the government had made 
these pro in 8 sincere desire for peace but 
could not go beyond them. 

After the proposals in respect to Ulster were 
made known Sir James Craig, the Ulster Prime 
Minister, set forth the Ulster position in a letter to 
Lloyd George. After referring to the sacrifices 

e by Ulster in agreeing to a liament for 
Northern Ireland and saying that the Irishmen of 
the South had repudiated the Government of 
Ireland Act and were asking for wider powers, he 
said that Ulster must decline to interfere in the 
arrangement between Great Britain and South 
Ireland. Ulster did not stand in the way of peace, 
but she could not permit any interference with her 
parliament and her rights. There could not be 
any meeting between hi and Mr. de Valera 
until the latter recognized the direct dependence 
of Northern Ireland on the King and the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 

The Irish republican parliament known’ as the 
Dail Eireann was formally opened at Dublin, 
August 16, many well-known leaders being present. 
Professor John MacNeill was elected Speaker. Mr. 
de Valera made an address in which he likened the 
Irish movement to the American Revolution, re- 
newed Ireland’s claim to separation and declared 
that the cabinet of this Irish parliament was the 
only government recognized by the Irish people. 
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The parliament went into secret session A 23 breaking up of a political organism whose unity 
to frame a reply to the abe ne of the British and h are essential to the liberty of the 
government. After these deliberations a letter world. ritics were not slow to point out the 


signed by Mr. de Valera was sent to Lloyd 
August 25. This rejected the British ar ts 
that were based on geographical propiriquity, and 
the British claim that d must subordinate 
herself to British military necessities, saying that 
if nations that have been forcibly annexed to an 
empire lose thereby their title to independence, 
there can be for them no re-birth of freedom. 
Ireland had not sought war, but, if war were made 
upon her, she would defend herself. If.the British 

vernment insisted upon imposing its will by 
orce, the nsibility for the continuance of the 
conflict would rest upon it. Peace could be secured 
‘ on the basis of the principle that government 

depended on the consent of the governed. rere 
George replied, August 26, with a denial that the 
British proposal involved the surrender of Ire- 
land’s hational tradition. He said on the contrary 
under these pro d would have com- 

ete control over her own national existence and, 
in fact, be free in every respect of national activity 
of development, but Great Britain would refuse 
any demand for absolute independence. He lik- 
ened the situation to that of the United States 
during the Civil War. In conclusion he said he 
was ready to continue negotiations in the hope of 
finding a basis of agreement. The Irish parliament 
replied to this, September 2, that the conditions 
which Lloyd rge tried to impose would divide 
Ireland into two mutually destructive states. -This 
letter brought the Ulster question into the fore- 
ground. At this serious juncture Lloyd George 
who was on a vacation called a cabinet meeting 
at Inverness, Scotland, September 2. The reply 
of the government was ready the same afternoon. 
It declared that government by consent of the 

verned was the Basis of the British constitution, 
but a conference could not be based on such an 
reg elyenrapa of this principle as would commit 
the British government in advance to any demand 
that the Insh representatives might make. The 
Irish representatives would attend such a confer- 


George, 


course of the negotiations down to September 12. 
| the meanwhile the Ulster parliament main- 
tained its firm attitude, the Speaker of the Ulster 
parliament saying in a public address that any 
diminution of the rights and privileges of the new 
Ulster parliament would lead to civil war. From 
time to time during these negotiations rioting and 
other disturbances occurred. For example, there 
yeas vertigo tas A Lillinte 29, and 
; ting in the killing of fifteen persons 
and the wounding of thirty-four. The centre of 
these disturbances was Belfast 
SITUATION IN SEPTEMBER. Lloyd George in a 
message to the president of the Trades Union 
Congress at Cardiff indicated that he would not 
ve way on the principle asserted in his reply of 
ptember 2 to the Irish representatives. the 
same message he sought to conciliate American 
Opinion by appealing to the authority of Lincoln 
to the effect that bloodshed is preferable to the 


great difference between the two situations and to 
attribute Lloyd George’s interpretation of Lincoln's 
words a8 & mi of history, for obviously 
there was no between relations of the’ 
North to the South on the one hand and of the 
Irish to the English on the other. As to the opinion 
on the Continent, it was not won over by his 
peers Foreign critics said that on this principle 

oyd George might soon be making equally forc- 
ible arguments on behalf of British policy in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and India. i the 
first of September the situation was as 
follows: The British Government seemed deter- 
mined to refuse any discussion of an independent 
and sovereign Irish republic and also to refuse to 
force Ulster to submit to the government of the 
south of Ireland. On the other hand, the Sinn 
Feiners were insisting not only that Ireland must 
be an independent republic but a united and 
indivisible state to which Ulster, consisting only 
of a minority, must submit. In the third place, 
Ulster in its turn was unwilling to recognize any 
other authority than the British crown and had 
established a separate government at Belfast. 
Even if d seceded from the British Empire 
Ulster was determined to continue as a part of the 
United Kingdom. Sir James Craig, Prime Min- 
ister of Ulster, declared that it was for Mr. de 
Valera and the English people to come to an agree- 
ment in respect to the territory outside his own 
jurisdiction. When that ent had been 
reached he could promise on the part of the north 
of Ireland a cordial codperation on an equal footing 
with south Ireland. us there were three dis- 
tinct points of view and for the time they seemed 
irreconcilable. The Ulster problem was difficult 
and the hands of Lloyd George were tied in large 
measure by commitments to the Ulster Unionists. 
In short it was a question how London could 
satisfy Dublin and Belfast at the same time. 
The Sinn Feiners fully understood this difficul 
but in spite of it they remained firm and Mr. de 
Valera s ily ref to abandon any of his 
claims. Lloy pad sab letter to Mr. de Valera 
objecting to the reference to an Irish re i 
pro a new conference which should take 
place September 20. Pressure was brought to bear 
on the Sinn Feiners by many of their friends and 
they were urged to. accept the prime munister’s 
invitation. 

THe U.ster Question. The Sinn Feiners 
aimed not gs bo an independent but a united 
Ireland, and this meant that r must be in- 
cluded in it. The proceedings at the conference 
were not published, but it seemed evident that the 
main question: turned on the d of Sinn 
Feiners either for the inclusion of Ulster or a 

ter d of independence for the reat of 

d if Ulster were left out. It was inferred 

in the press that this was the basis of the bargain- 
ing between the two parties to the dispute. The 
main points in the Ulster situation were as follows: 
ar ager Ulster comprises nine counties, but 
politically it consists of only six. These six 
counties under the jurisdiction of the new northern 
parliament had in 1911 a total ulation of 
1,250,531, of whom the Roman Catholics made up 
35.19 per cent or 430,161. In the other three 
counties the Roman Catholic percentage ranged 
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from 74 to 81. Now in certain parts of the six 
counties under the new parliament the Roman 
Catholic percentage is much ter. In Fer- 
man the Roman Catholics numbered 34,740 
out of a total of 61,836 or 56.18 per cent, and in 
Tyrone there were 79,015 out of a total of 142,665 
or 55.39 cent. This was a considerable area 
and despite its Roman Catholic majority it was 
handed over to the Ulster government. On the 
principle of self-determination the Sinn Feiners 
might claim that this region should be taken from 
Ulster and turned over to southern Ireland. In 
the elections to the county councils in January, 
1920, Fe gave of its 27 seats, 9 to Sinn 
Fein, 7 to Nationalists and 11 to Unionists, and 
Tyrone gave out of a total of 28, 14 to Sinn Fein, 3 
to Nationalists and 11 to Unionists. In the rural 
district councils of F and Tyrone the 
Sinn Feiners and Nationalists also had a majority 
in almost all of the districts, and the same was 
true of the Boards of Guardians under the Poor 
Law. The above is sufficient to indicate the diffi- 
eulty and complexity of the situation. 

In July the Prime Minister of Ulster, Sir James 
Craig, was invited to London for the purpose of 
coming to an agreement in respect to Ulster, thus 
implying that the acceptance by Ulster of the 
conditions of settlement in advance was necessary 
to any solution of the problem. In November, 
however, the situation so far changed that 
the basis of settlement appeared to be an agree- 
ment between the British government and the 

Fein representatives to which Ulster was 
expected to conform. This was characterized by 
the Ulster partisans as a betrayal of their cause and 
it was said in the press that the people of Ulster 
would never consent to an arrangement that 
would turn Ireland into a dominion and Ulster 
into a self-governing province in that dominion. 
This point of view rested on the fact that Lloyd 
George himself had established the Ulster parlia- 
ment and guaranteed its independence and its 
direct relation to England. e therefore was 
blamed for undoing his own work and breaking his 
engagements. The division of Ireland into two 
zones, however, comprising on the one hand the 
six counties of the north and on the other the 
twenty-six counties of the south, was put through 
by the British government in the belief that it 
could not actually be worked out unless both the 
south and the north of Ireland supported it. 
Moreover, it was held by the opponents of Ulster 
that this northern zone did not really represent the 
self-determination of the inhabitants for it in- 
cluded several districts in which Sinn Feiners were 
in the majority and had been determined merely 
by a group of politicians. It was held by these 
Irish sympathizers that Ulster had no just ground 
for refusing to reopen the matter for discussion. 
Much was said in favor of a solution by turning 
over the two counties of Tyrone and Fe : 
the centre of the Sinn Fein majorities, to the 
southern section and then arranging a form of 
separation for the rest of Ulster. e objection to 
this was that in Belfast there would remain a 
disaffected minority of Catholics and anti-Union- 
ists and that the causes of friction in the future 
would be increased. On the one hand there was 
the extreme view of the Sinn Feiners that the 
unionism of Ulster was of no political significance 
and on the other the extreme view of many leadi g 
English politicians since the Ulster rebellion o 
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1913 that Ulster must be protected as the centre of 
loyalty to the Empire. The Unionists of Ulster 
maintained that they stood for unionism with the 
Empire. In answer to this their opponents said 
that the pro settlement involved Ireland’s 
inclusion in the Empire and that Ulster was there- 
fore in no danger of exclusion. If the republicans 
after their savage repression in 1916 were ready to 
accept a solution that would leave them within the 
Empire, it seemed unreasonable that Ulster should 
reject this solution. In November, it appeared 
that Lloyd George had so advanced in the direc- 
tion of a possible-understanding with the Sinn 
Feiners that the real obstacle that stood in his way 
was the irreconcilable attitude of Ulster. The 
general feeling in Liberal circles in other countries, 
especially in the United States, was that if Ulster 
persisted in this course, its narrow and selfish 
attitude ought not to stand in the way of a settle- 
ment and that in general the British government 
had shown altogether too much consideration for 
the wishes of this small minority. 
AGREEMENT IN A CONFERENCE. The Irish 
leader wrote, September 15, that while his peope 
were ready to enter the conference, he felt it 
duty to repeat that his nation had formally de- 
clared its independence and recognized itself as a 
sovereign state. To this Lloyd George replied 
that an acceptance on this basis would imply an 
official recognition by the British government of 
the separation of Ireland from the Empire and its 
existence as an independent republic. 
conference on this condition must be 
Nevertheless he left the door open for further 
negotiations. De Valera replied next that those 
whom he represented desired above all to set the 
conference on such a basis as would make a settle- 
ment possible, and to this Lloyd George replied, 
September 18 that a conference was impossible 
ess the words employed by De Valera in respect 
to Irish nationality an anal aire in his letter 
of the 12th were withdrawn, but that he was ready 
to meet the delegates as the representatives of the 
great majority in southern Ireland to discuss the 
association of Ireland with the British common- 
wealth. This brought another note from the Irish 
leader, September 19, in which he protested 
against the attitude of Lloyd George, but sug- 
gested that a properly arranged treaty would end 
the dispute between the two nations. Such a 
treaty could not be negotiated if the British Prime 
Minister imposed conditions which the Irish must 
regard ad involving the surrender of their whole 
ition. He then asked Lloyd George whether 
is letter of the 7th was intended to demand such 
a surrender. After a conference with his ministers, 
Lloyd George sent a note, September 29, including 
the following new offer: “We therefore send you 
herewith a fresh invitation to a conference in 
London on October 11. Here we can meet your 
delegates as the spokesmen of the people whom 
you represent with a view to ascertaining how the 
association of Ireland with the community of 
nations, known as the British Empire, may best be 
reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” This 
was followed by a brief acceptance from Mr. de 
Valera, September 30. The British representatives 
as announced, October 7, in addition to the Prime 
Minister were as follows: Lord Birkenhead, Lord 
Chancellor; Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; Austen Chamberlain, Govern- 
ment Leader in the House; Sir Laming Worthing - 
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ton Evans, Secretary of War; Winston Spencer 
Churchill, Colonial Secre ; and as an adviser on 
constitutional queue Attorney General Hew- 
art. The Irish leaders were Michael Collins; 
Arthur Griffith, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
R. C. Barton, Minister of Economics; Gavan 
Duffy, representative of the Sinn Fein interest at 
Rome; and Commandant E. J. Duggan. 

THE WHITEHALL CONFERENCE. The meeting 
of the Irish and British representatives took place 
at Whitehall, October 11. A short speech by 
Lloyd George opened the proceedings and general 
discussion then began at once. Committees were 
= oir and conferences between them began. 

e conference finally agreed on the treaty ang 
duced below, whose ratification by the Irish 
 abeeen raph was pending at the end of the year. 

he measure of liberty granted to Ireland did 
not satisfy Mr. de Valera and a minority in the 
Irish republican parliament. Mr. de Valera 
along with one of the ministers in the republican 
government protested bitterly saying that the 
terms of the London offer were an absolute contra- 
diction to the wishes of the majority of the Irish 
nation and refused to recommend their ratification 
by the Irish parliament. In this he was supported 
by the extremists in Ireland and elsewhere. In the 

nited States the representative of the Protestant 
Friends of Ireland, declared that the acceptance of 
these terms would place the Irish people for the 
first time in eight hundred years in the attitude of 
submission to a status of inferiority and even 
servitude and that it left nothing of the magnificent 
declaration of independence which had been sealed 
by the blood of the Irish people. A representative 
Irish paper in the United States declared that Ire- 
land ought not to accept this defeat and repre- 
sentatives of the Irish in France also repudiated the 
ie eg saying that it made Ireland into a 

of England. Violent language was used by 
the minority opposed to acceptance and it was 
said that for the first time the Irish would have to 
take as their national hymn, “God save the 
King.” In December, however, it appeared from 
all accounts that a considerable majority of the 
Irish republican party was in favor of acceptance. 


Tae Inish Treaty. Article I.—Ireland shall have the 
same constitutional status in the community of nations 
known as the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada. the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand 
snd the Union of South Africa, with a Parliament having 
powers to make laws for peace and order and good govern- 
ment in Ireland, and an executive responsible to that Parlia- 
ment, and shall be styled and known as the Irish Free State. 

Article I1I1.—Subject to provisions hereinafter set out, the 
pomiion of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial 

arliament, the Government and otherwise shall be that of 
the Dominion of Canada, and the law, practice and conatitu- 
tional usage governing the relationship of the Crown or 
representative of the Crown and the Imperial Parliament to 
the Dominion of Canada shall govern their relationship to the 
Irish Free State. 

Article III.—A representative of the Crown in Ireland shall 
be appointed in like manner as the Governor General of 
Canada and in accordance with the practice observed in 
making such Sepo nen 
Article IV.—The oath to be taken by the members of the 
pnement of the Irish Free State shall be in the following 
eer: 


rm: 

“I do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established, 
and that I will be faithful to his Majesty George V., and 
his heirs and successors by law, in virtue of the common 
citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain and her adherence 
to and membership of the group of nations forming the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Article V.—The Irish Free State shall assume liability for 
service of the public debt of the United Kingdom as existing 
at the date thereof and toward the payment of war pensions 
as existing on that date in such proportion as may be fair and 
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equitable, having regard for any just claims on the part of 
Ireland by way of set-off or counter-claim, the amount of 
such sums being determined, in default of agreement, by 
the arbitration of one or more independent persons being 
citizens of the British Empire. 

Article VI.—Until an arrangement has been made between 
the British and irish Governmente whereby the Irish 
Free State undertakes her own coastal defense, defense by 
sea of Great Britain and Ireland shall be undertaken by his 
Majeaty’s imperial forces, but this shall not prevent the 
construction or maintenance by the Government of the 
Irish Free State of such vessels as are necessary for the 
protection of the revenue or the fisheries. The foregoi 
provisions of this article shall be reviewed at a conference 
representatives of the British and Irish Governments to be 
held at the expiration of five years from the date hereof with 
a view to the undertaking by Ireland of a share in her own 
coastal defense. ; 

Article VII.—The Government of the Irish Free State shall 
afford to his Majesty's imperial force (a) in time of peace 
such harbor and other facilities as are indicated in the annex 
hereto, or such other facilities as may from time to time be 

between the British Government and the Government 
of the Irish Free State, and (b) in time of war or of strained 
relations with a foreign power such harbor and other facilities 
as the British Government may require for the purposes of 
such defense, as aforesaid. ‘ 

Article VIII.—With a view to securing observance of the 
peineipre of international limitation of armaments, if the 

overnment of the Irish Free State establishes and main- 
tains a military defense force, the establishment thereof shall 
not exceed in sise such proportion of the military establish- 
ments maintained in Great Britain as that which the popula- 
tion of Ireland bears to the population of Great Britain. 

Article IX.—The ports of Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State shall be freely open to the ships of the other country on 
the payment of the customary port and other dues. 

Article X.—The Government of the Irish Free State agrees 
to pay fair compensation, on terms not less favorable than 
those accorded by the Act of 1920, to Judges, officials, mem- 
bers of the police forces and other public servants who are 
discharged by it or who retire in consequence of the change of 
government effected in pursuance of the hereof paragraph. 

Provided that this agreement shall not apply to members of 
the auxiliary police force or persons recruited in Great Britain 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary during the two years next 
preceding the date hereof. The British Government will 
assume responsibility for such compensation or pensions as 
may be payer's to any of these excepted persons. 

icle XI.—Until the expiration of one month from the 
passing of the Act of Parliament for the ratification of this 
instrument, the powers of the Parliament and Government of 
the Irish Free State shall not be exercisable as 
Northern Ireland, and the provisions of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920 shall, so far as they relate to Northern 
Ireland, remain of full force and effect, and no election shall 
be held for the return of members to serve in the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State for the constituencies of Northern 
Ireland unless a resolution is passed by both houses of Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland in favor of holding such elections 
before the end of said month. 

Article XII.—If before the expiration of said month an 

dress is presented to his Majesty by both houses of Parlis- 
ment of Northern Ireland to that effect, the powers of the 
Parliament and Government of the Irish Free State shall no 
longer extend to Northern Ireland, and the provisions of the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920 (including those relating 
to the Council of Ireland) shall, so far as they relate to North- 
ern Ireland, continue to be of full force and effect, and this 
anstyument shall have effect, subject to the necessary modifi- 
cations; : 

Provided, that if such an address is 0 resented, a commis 
sion consisting of three persons, one to be a ted by the 
Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed by 
the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, w shall be 
Chairman, to be appointed by the British Government, shall 
determine in gocoraante with the wishes of the inhabitants, 0 
far as may be compatible with economic and geographic 
conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the 
rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920, and of this instrument the boundary of 
Northern Ireland shall be such as may be determined 
such commission. . ; 

Article XIII.—For the purpose of the last foregoing article 
the powers of the Parliament of Southern Ireland under the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920, to elect members of the 
Council of Ireland, shall, after the Parliament of the Irish 
Free State is constituted, be exercised by that Parliament. 

Article XIV.—After the expiration of said month, if no 
such address as mentioned in icle XII hereof is 
the Parliament of the Government of Northern Ireland shall 
continue to exercise as respects Northern Ireland the powers 
conferred upon them by the Government of Ireland Act of 
1920, but the Parliament of the Government of the Insb 

State shall in Northern Ireland have in relation to 
matters, in respect of which the Parliament of No 
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siating atte Stik cede ne ee oe 
! rich, under said act, are within the jurisdi 
tion of the Council of Ireland), the same as in the 
rest of Ireland, subject to such other provisions as may be 


i to in the manner hereinafter appearing. 
, Article XV.—At any time after the ante hereof the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and the Provisional Government of 
Southern Ireland, hereinafter constituted, may meet for the 
purpose of discussing provisions, subject to which the last of 
the foregoing article is to operate in the event of no such 
address as is therein mentioned being presented, and those 


in No 
patronage in Northern Ireland; (b) 


f) establishment and powers of a local militia in Northern 
reland and the relation of the defense forces of the Irish 
Free State and of Northern Ireland, respectively, and if at 
any such meeting provisions are agreed to the same shall have 
effect as if they were included among the - subject 
to which the powers of Parliament and of the Government 
of the Irish | State are to be exercisable in Northern 
Ireland under Article XIV hereof. 

Article XVI.—Neither the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State nor the Parliament of Northern Ireland shall make any 
law so as either directly or indirectly to endow any religion, 
or prohibit or restrict the free exercise thereof, or give any 

reference or impose any disability on the account of religious 
Pelief or religious status, or affect prejudicially the right of 
any child to attend school receiving public money without 
attending the religious instruction of the school, or make any 
discrimination as res cts Btate aid between schools under 

he management of the different religious denominations, or 
divert from any religious denomination or any educational 
institution any of its property except for public utility pur- 
poses and on the payment of compensation. 

Article XVII.—By way of provisional a ment for the 
administration of Southern Ireland during the interval which 
must elapse between the date hereof and the constitution 
of a Parhament and a Government of the Irish Free State in 
accordance therewith, steps shall be taken forthwith for 
summoning a meeting of the members of Parliament elected 
for the constituencies in Southern Ireland since the passing of 
the Government of Ireland act in 1920 and for constituting 
& provisional Government. And the British Government 
shall take steps necessary to transfer to such Provisional 
Government the powers and machinery requisite for the 

arge of its duties, provided that every member of such 
Provisional Government shall have signified in writing his or 
her acceptance of this instrument. But this arrangement 
shall not continue in force beyond the expiration of twelve 
months from the date hereof. 

Article XVIII.—This instrument shall be submitted forth- 
with by his Majesty’s Government for the approval of 
Parliament and by the Irish signatories to a meeting sum- 
moned for the purpose of members elected to sit in the House 
of Commons of Southern Ireland, and, if approved, it shall 
be Tatified by the neceesary legislation. 

Signed on behalf of the British delegation: 

LLOYD GEORGE. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
BI AD. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
WORTHINGTON-EVANS. 
HAMAR GREENWOOD. 
GORDON HEWART. 


On behalf of the Irish delegation: 
ART OF GRIOBHTHA (ARTHUR GRIFFITH). 
MICHAEL O. O. SILEAIN (MICHAEL COL- 


LINS8). 
RIOBARD BARTUN (ROBERT C. BARTON). 
E. 8. Pe eae Ath J. DUGGAN 
BEORSA GHABGAIN UI DHUBHTHAIGH 
(GEORGE GAVAN DUFFY). 
Dated the 6th of December, 1921. 


ANNEX. 


An annex is attached to the treaty. Clause 1 specifies that 
Admiralty property and rights at the dockyard port of 
Berehaven are to retai as at present date and the 
harbor defenses and facilities for coastal defense by air at 
Queenstown, Belfast, Lough and Loughswilly to remain 
under British care, provision also being made for oil, fuel and 
storage. 

Clause 2 provides that a convention shall be made between 
the two Governments, to give effect to the following condi- 
tions: That submarine cables shall not landed or wireless 
stations for communication with places outside of Ireland 
established, except by agreement with the British Govern- 
ment, that existing cable rights and wireless concessions shall 
not be withdrawn except by agreement with the British 
Government, and that the British Government shall bs 
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entitled to land additional submarine cables or establish 
additional] wireless stations for communication with places 
outside of Ireland, that lighthouses, buoys, beacons, &c., 
shall be maintained by the Irish Government and not be 
removed or added to except by agreement with the British 
Government, that war signal stations shall be closed down 


and left in o of care and maintenance parties, the Gov- 
ernment of the State being offered the option of 
taking them over and working them for commercial pur- 


poses, subject to Admiralty inspection, and guaranteeing the 


upkeep of exming te eD communication therewith. 


Clause 3 provides that a convention shall be made between 
the two Governments for the regulation of civil communica- 
tion by air. 

IRISH LANGUAGE. See PHILOLocy, MODERN. 

IRON AND STEEL. For 1921 the U. S. 
Geological Survey estimated the total amount of 
iron ore mined in the United States, exclusive of 
that which contained more than 5.5 per cent of 

ese, at 29,547,000 tons, as compared with 
7,604,465 tons in 1920. During the year 1921 
there were shipped from the mines 27,009,000 
tons of iron ore valued at $89,688,000, a decrease 
in quantity of 61 per cent and in value of nearly 
69 per cent as compared with the shipments in 
1920. The average value of the ore per ton at 
the mines for the whole United States in 1921 was 
estimated at $3.32; as against $4.11 in 1920. 
The stocks of iron ore at the mines, mainly in 
Michigan and Minnesota, apparently increased 
from 11,378,794 tong in 1920 to 13,872,000 tons 
in 1921, or 22 il cent. The output of iron ore in 
1921 was the lowest since 1904, when 27,644,330 
tons was mined, and as a matter of fact declined 
in even pom proportion than the consumption. 

The e Superior district produced about 
86 per cent of the iron ore mined and shipped in 
1921. Here there was mined 25,394,000 tons 
while shipments aggregated 23,155,000 tons; 
decreases of about 56 and 61 cent, respectively, 
as compared with the quantities mined and shipped 
in 1920. The value of the ore shipped in 1921 was 
estimated at $81,091,000, a decrease of about 
68 per cent. These totals exclude manganiferous 
ore with more than 5.5 se cent of manganese, 
being chiefly hematite. e amounts include the 
ore mined and shipped from the Mayville and 
the Baraboo mines, in Wisconsin, and ore ship 
by rail as well as water from all mines. The 
stocks of iron ore in the Lake Superior district 
apparently increased from about 10,366,738 tons 
in 1920 to about 12,575,000 tons in 1921, or 21 
per cent. The average value of the ore at the 
mines in the Lake Superior district in 1921 per 
ton was $3.50; in 1920 it was $4.25. 

After the Lake Superior district come the 
Southeastern States, which include the Birming- 
ham and Chattanooga districts, where in 1921 
there were mined 3,022,000 gross tons of iron ore, 
a decrease of 55 per cent as compared with 1920. 
The shipments of ore from these states to blast 
furnaces in 1921 amounted to 2,946,000 tons, 
valued at $6,343,000, a decrease in quantity of 56 
per cent and in value of 67 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. The average value of the 
ore in these States in 1921 per ton was $2.15; in 
1920 it was $2.88. 

In the group of Northeastern States, made up of 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, in 
1921 there was mined 668,000 tons of iron ore, 
and shipped 444,000 tons, a decrease of 68 per 
cent from the quantity mined and 79 per cent 
from the quantity shipped in 1920. The average 
value of the ore in these States in 1921 per ton was 
$2.88; in 1920 it was $4.90. 
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The iron-ore producing States in the West, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, W. n, an 
Wyoming, were estimated to have mined and 
shipped 429,000 tons of iron ore in 1921, a decrease 
of 42 per cent as compared with 1920. The aver- 
age value of the ore in this group in 1921 per ton 
was $1.96; in 1920 it was $1.97. 

In the other States includin 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Missouri, where 
there are small iron mines that produce chiefly 
hematite and brown ore, about 34,000 tons were 
mined in 1921, .a decrease of 49 cent as com- 
pared with the quantity mined in 1920. The 
shipments from mines in these States in 1921 were 
estimated at 35,000 tons, a decrease of 46 per cent 
from shipments in 1920. The estimated average 
value of the ore from these States in 1921 per 
ton was $3.91; in 1920 it was $5.09. 

Lake shipments ted 22,300,726 gross 
tons as compared with 21,226,591 tons in 1904, 
with 64,734,198 in the record year 1916, and 
some 57,000,000 tons in 1920, a decrease of 62 
per cent. Taking the average of the ten years 
prior to 1921 at slighty over 50,000,000 tons the 
decline in 1921, may appreciated. Naturally 
work at the mines early was reduced in the Lake 
Superior district, and in some cases mines were 
entirely shut down. In fact half of the ore cargo 
capacity of the lake vessels was idle and many 
ore boats did not leave their docks during the 
season. At the mines wage reductions were in 
order, the first important movement amounting 
to a 15 per cent cut taking place on February 1, 
and later in May and August came further cuts 
of 20 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 
Outside of the U. 8. Steel Corporation mines 
uniform wage scales to a large extent vanished, 
and where even work was resumed it was at a 
reduced scale, and often solely with the object of 
givin Sap oy ment to men who otherwise would 
have bead idle. Alive to such conditions in De- 
cember, some of the large operating companies 
directed the resident managers to reopen certain 
properties on the different ranges, and as a con- 
sequent result probably from fifteen to twenty 
mines on the Mesabi, Cuyuna, Gogebic, Menom- 
inee, and Marquette ranges were placed in pro- 
duction again on some basis—either reduced 
wages, reduced time, or both. 

Lower ore rates were sought on shipments by 
rail and decreased dock handling charges also 
were demanded. As ore shipments were less than 
the cage tea oa at the end of 1921 the amount 
of ore in the lower lake docks and in furnace 
yards, amounted on Dec. 1, 1921, to 38,300,000 
one compared with 41,500,000 tons on Dec. 1, 


Connecticut, 
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The production of iron and steel in 1921 in the 
United States, was the smallest since 1908, the 
after the ic of November, 1907. Pig 

Iron production in 1921 was estimated at 16,400,- 
000 tons or about 44 per cent of the 1920 output, 
while steel ingot production was placed at the 
end of the year at 19,250,000 , or 38 per 
cent of the total ingot capacity of 50,500,000 tons, 
Therefore so far as was concerned 1921 
was a 38 per cent year. The output of steel ingots 
and steel castings together was probably not far 
from 19,850,000 tons. Comparison with the five 


preceding years is made in the accompanying 
table taken from the Iron Age (New York): 

Steel ingots 

Pig tron, and castings, 

grose tons Gross tons 

1Q1G ev bee ioe ete, 30,434,797 42,773,680 

LOU Tasca er sclictn ena wnciad 38,621,216 5,060,607 

10) Boho eee oa soe ak 39,054,644 44,462,432 

BOG. os aa eee aoe 31,015,364 34,671,232 

NOD on ec Sani ay ed bate een iue a 36,925,987 42,132,934 

1? 1 ea ts nner ante 16,400, 19,850,000? 

1 Estimated 


There was a great variation in the production 
of pig iron during the year as will be seen from 
the following statement of the number and daily 
capacity of the furnaces in blast at the beginning 
of each month: 


Daily 

No. in capacity, 

t gross tons 
PROUOIY Liss elie oo etic e Jeaca ks ee BR 201 76,540 
February 1............... 0.002 ce eens 183 70,500 
ORC Eoin 5s eo i he wikcns ohh Wis Saw 153 61,850 
April Berit sarhee bb ean ne tie ee bee ee 102 41,530 
BY ee re ew eh ee eee Gs be Me 06 39,105 
DUNE DS. 22 hs. ck eardivattie oe ede Late x 90 ,085 
WUE ordi bn ee etter ak Swe Scie eta ee nee 76 32,195 
August LL... ce ees 69 29,175 
September: beac ss eset oe widawe aes 70 30,170 
October 1... 0... ee es 82 .650 
November l................. 0c eee 96 500 
December 1.............. 0000 cee eees 120 51,665 


July a low record of 864,555 tons of pig iron was 
made, which was the lowest production for 
171% years. In December, 1903, the United States 
produced 846,695 tons. 

The number of furnaces in blast during 1921 
declined until August 1, when the low point of 
69 was reached. From this point there was 8 
bees gain with 70 on September 1, 82 on 

ctober 1, 96 on November 1, 120 on December |, 
and 125 at the end of the year, six new furnaces be- 
ing blown in during December and one blown out. 
The 1921 output can be appreciated by an 
examination of the figures for ya pro- 
duction, beginning with January, 1915, ag follows: 


DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF COKE AND ANTHRACITE PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES BY 
MONTHS SINCE JAN. 1, 1915—GROSS TONS FROM THE IRON AGE 


1916 1916 1917 1918 1919 1980 1981 
JRDUAEY oso oie 56 bbe oan dete eSwites 51,659 102,746 101,643 77,799 106,525 97,264 77,045 
February... 20.00.0000 00 00 cee cee 59,813 106,456 94,473 82,835 105,006 102,720 69, 187 
MBION ec ctnc cies am ach panne tenure 66,575 107,667 104,882 ,648 99,685 108,900 53,468 
POA 8 oo as ore ae eon es Ck Osea ee 0,5 107,592 111,165 ,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 
BY ce Bhat Or hee ak el oe tema tes 73,015 422 110,238 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 
AG seo ttc ese a decre Sde eb cet sche edo 79,361 107,053 109,002 110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 
DO ori eae he os hen nn ha hee aes 82,6091 104,017 107,820 110,354 78, 98,931 27,889 
PUNE ae re ce esc oo wie Oe we ees 89,666 103,346 104,772 100,341 88,406 101,529 30,788 
September..................... 00 cece cee 95,085 106,745 104,465 113,942 82,932 104,310 
DDG iach ch ace tha fe cess oe Bia cs eh 100,822 113,189 106,550 112,482 60,11 106,212 40,215 
November................. cece ceceuee 1,244 110,304 359 1,802 79,745 97, 47,188 
December.................cccccceceecues 102,537 92,997 110,762 84, 87, 53,196 
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The increase in open hearth capacity in 1921 
amounted to only 247,500 gross tons and can be 
compared with earlier years when 675,000 tons 
were added in 1920 and 625,000 tons were added 
in 1919. There were 8 open-hearth furnaces 
completed in 1921 as compared with 20 in 1920 
and 9 in 1919. The new open-hearth furnaces 
completed in 1921 were entirely for independent 
companies and included at the Bessemer plant 
one 15-ton converter and a 600-ton mixer of the 
sre & Tube Co. of America at Indiana Harbor, 


d. 

The additions to open-hearth capacity in 1921 
were as follows: 

Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, 

Mo., 1 50-ton furnace; Follansbee Brothers Co. 
Toronto, Ohio, 4 40-ton furnaces; National Steel 
Foundries, Milwaukee, Wis., 2 25-ton f 
and Adirondack Steel Foundries, 1 25-ton fur- 
nace. The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., enlarged 1 50-ton to a 90-ton fur- 
nace year. 
At the end of the year there were six open- 
hearth furnaces with a total estimated capacity 
of 217,500 tons under construction, as 
compared with 15 of 430,000 projected in 1921 
and with 22 of 875,000 tons in 1920. In 1916 
there were 91 furnaces projected but their esti- 
mated capacity of 4,265,000 tons per year was less 
than that of the 72 projected for 1917. This 
compares with 875,000 tons for 1920 and with 
1,130,000 tons for 1919. 

New installations contemplated for 1922 were 
as follows: Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, 4 75-ton furnaces; Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Co., 1 50-ton furnace and Ohio 
Steel Foundry, Lima, Ohio, 1 25-ton furnace. 
The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
plans to e 1 40-ton to a 90-ton furnace. 

The Uni States Steel Corporation and the 
various independent steel companies, as well as 
merchant furnaces producing ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen, reported the following totals of steel 
making iron, month by month, ss with 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. ese last, 
while stated poner neh are also included in the 
columns of ‘‘ total production. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL COMPANIES—GROSS TONS 


Spiegeleisen and 
otal production erromanganese 
1919 1920 1981 1919 1980 1981 

Jan... ..2,430,022 2,232,455 1,932,159 32,787 23,957 22,228 
Feb... . 2,209,470 2,181,679 1,625,695 28,105 28,038 29,013 
Mar... . 2,277,607 2,480,668 1,323,443 26,644 35,275 41,204 
Apr... . 1,838,677 1,968,542 1,015,621 17,308 27,628 24,310 
ay...1,586,805 1,128,720 1,024,678 14,604 33,407 9,232 
June... 1,655,044 2,209,770 883,312 14,254 34,751 4,536 
July... . 1,906,604 2,230,567 15, 14,805 36,789 5,524 
Aug... .2,108,566 2,254,943 144 17,419 36,985 3,878 
Sept... . 1,828,613 2,247,250 815,692 20,631 39,546 3,289 
Oct. ...1,295,690 2,393,644 1,034,312 20,238 34,786 3,902 
Nov... . 1,727,656 2,150,075 1,138,789 19,964 26,044 3,525 
Dec... . 1,916,249 2,047,167 1,276,381 15,718 28,023 3,900 


The production of steel ingots during the year 
1921 by the thirty companies reporting to the 
epi grs Iron an oan Institute was_ = than 

of the output by the same com es during 
ths “‘preccding year and as° Mguilicant. aa ‘the 
companies include 84.20 per cent of the steel- 
making capacity of the United States. The 
output from January to December, 1921, inclusive 
was 16,826,946 tons, as compared with 34,432, 252 
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tons in 1920, a decrease of 17,605,306 tons, or close 
to 52 per cent. On a proportionate basis therefore 
the total output of steel ingots in the United 
States for 1921 was roughly estimated at 19,- 
984,250 tons, as compared with 40,893,410 tons 
during 1920, a shrinkage of 20,909, 160 tons. 

Of the total reported to the institute for the 
year 1921, 13,125,578 tons were open hearth steel, 
3,679,682 were Bessemer, and all other processes 
comprised 21,686 tons. During December the 
output of the thirty companies comprised 1,129,- 
174 tons of open hearth, 296,380 tons of Bessemer 
and 1539 of other process steel, making in all 
1,427,093 tons, as against 1,660,001 tons during 
November an 2,340,365 tons durjng December, 
1920. The i in the production of the 
several grades of ingots during 1921 were, re- 
spectively, 13,072,265 tons of open hearth 
4,433,071 tons of Bessemer, and 99,970 tons of 
‘all other.”’ 

The high point of ay ie production since 1901 
was reached in 1917 with an output of 43,619,200 
tons, and the 1921 output was the lowest of any 
year since 1908, a “ panic”’ year, when the produc- 
tion was down to 13,677,027 tons. 

The accompanying table shows the monthly 
production of steel ingots from January, 1920, to 
and including December, 1921, as reported by the 
ety oom les reporting to the American Iron 
and 1 Institute: 


Grose Tons 


Open All 

19380 hearth Bessemer other Total 
Bf» eee 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
Febieccc5.e isis ,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
Mar........... 2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,209,049 
April.......... 2,056,336 668,952 13,017 2,638,305 
OVecsne eke vie ,251,544 615,932 5,688 2,883,164 
June.......... 2,287,273 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
July. 2,135,633 653,888 13,207 2,802,818 
Aug........... 2,299,645 695,003 5,784 3,000,432 
Sept........... 2,300,417 693,586 5,548 2,900,551 
OOS cee ek ene 2,335,863 6,634 3,485 3,015,982 

Nov........... 1,961,861 673,215 3,594 638, 
Monet athe Sa ee 1,687,162 649,617 3,586 2,340,365 
Total...... 26,197,843 8,112,753 121,656 34,432,252 

19 

A « eee eae 1,591,281 608,276 3,629 2,203,186 
| Of -| ° Ieee mn arte 205,863 450,818 2,796 1,749,477 
Mar........... 1,175,591 392,983 2,404 1,570,978 
April... ....... 1,000,053 211,755 2,150 1,213,958 
ene enae 1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265,850 
June.......... 808, 193,644 1,476 1,003,406 
DUN ie ek Pate 689,489 118,312 575 803,376 
Aug........... 915, 221,116 1,621 1,138,071 
Sept... ........ 908, 265,152 1,207 1,174,740 
Ob bo ics wees 1,269,945 345,837 1,028 1,616,810 

Nov........... 1,294,371 363,912 1,718 ,660, 
Dec..........-. 1,129,174 296,380 1,539 1,427,093 


The consolidation of a number of independent 
steel companies was actively discussed during the 
year, and it was recalled that a similar trend was a 
consequence of the great industrial depression 
that began in 1893, and resulted in the amalgama- 
tions and consolidations in the latter years of that 
century and early in the twentieth century in 
1921 and at the end of the year there was every 
indication that unprofitable y ieee would 
continue for some time. With full opportunity 
for plant owners and managers to reflect and 
consider, it was believed that through consolida- 
tion there might be secured a saving in overhead 
and the benefits of mass production through con- 
centrating operations in a given line of product 
at a particular plant. 
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The most important consolidation under de- 
velopment at the end of the year. involved the 
following seven companies: Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Inland Steel Co., & Tube Co., of 
America, and Brier Hill Steel Co. It was interest- 
ing to note that their combined steel ingot capac- 
ity was about 20 per cent of the country’s total, 
while that of the Steel Corporation is 45 per cent. 

The merger of the Yo town Sheet & Tube 
Co., Inland Steel Co., and Steel & Tube Co. of 
America was also proposed, while a number of 
smaller mergers and consolidations were pre- 
ferred. At the end of the year the American 
Rolling Mill Co. secured the Ashland Iron & 
Mining Co., Ashland, Ky., with its two blast 
furnaces, six open-hearth furnaces, sheet mills, and 
coal and timber lands. 

For excellent and obvious reasons during the 
year 1921 there were few if any serious labor 
troubles, although there were many reductions in 
wages at iron and steel works. Early in 1921 
there were cuts of 20 to 25 cent at independent 
steel mills, but the Steel Corporation kept up ite 
scale later and made its first wage reduction on 
May 16, amounting to 20 per cent. This reduced 
common labor from $5.06 to $4.05 per day. 
Salaries were reduced also. Up to that time the 
Corporation had adhered to its schedule, announced 
Feb. 1, 1920, which recorded the ninth advance 
since Jan. 1, 1916. Further evidence of condi- 
tions was that the Steel Corporation abolished over- 
time on July 16 and on August 29 made another re- 


reduction, Pikes Spe of common labor to $3 
some 


perday. At Pennsylvania plants the 
wages of common labor went as low as $2 per 10- 
hour day, or to the level of 1915. At some tral 


Western works the rate for common labor declined 

to 25 cents per hour as against 30 cents at Steel 

Corporation plants. Unemployment was a con- 

ga feature in many steel works communities 
uring the year. See UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The United States Steel Corporation on Dec. 31, 
1921, had on its books unfilled tonnage amounting 
to 4,268,414 tons or 17,872 tons in excess of the 
amount on November 30. On Dec. 31, 1920, the 
unfilled orders amounted to 8,148,122 tons, 
showing the depression in the steel industry during 
1921. There was an increase of business in 
December, 1921, which promised greater activity 
during the ensuing year. 

The decline in exports in 1921 was also marked 
and is indicated in the accompanying table: 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL FROM THE UNITED 


STATES, GROSS TONS 
1918 1919 1820 1021 

Jan.. 405,345 360,456 333,601 547,394 
Feb.......... ,532 234,793 308,185 393,328 
M6r co 52635 195 344,506 417,216 .635 
April......... 465,865 408,204 395,120 162,592 

BV owes ke hee 493,241 447,050 420,359 142,551 
June.......... 421,963 ,580 402,707 119,081 
July.......... 457,233 287 ,823 458,866 86,523 
Aug.......... 511,858 306,743 431,484 75,821 
Sept.......... 473,066 363,505 409,200 95,169 
Oct.......... 388,777 302,456 452,015 106,582 
Nov.......... 448,716 295,045 434,297 122,290 
DOC oe eave ds 357,703 254,676 498,765 ...... 

5,336,494 4,230,837 4,961,815 2,195,000! 
1 Estimated. 
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Evecrric MBTaLLURGING OF IRON AND STEEL. 
The year 1921 so far as the United States and 
¢ were concerned, was one of development 
in the number and use of electric furnaces. In 
particular there was a larger application to the 
making of manganese steel castings and to the 
production of iron castings from electrically melted 
won, manganese steel and gray iron castings 
sharing with plain steel products the newer 
activity of the year in this field. 

From Jan. 1, 1921, when the United States was 
said to have in operation 356 electric furnaces 
of all types, and Canada 43, to the end of the year 
the number had increased to 388 in the United 
States and 50 in Canada. On July 1, 1913, there 
were estimated to be only 19 such furnaces in the 
United States and 3 in Canada. The total number 
of electric iron and steel furnaces in the world 
on Jan. 1, 1921, was estimated at 961. A number 
which by the end of the year had increased above 
1000 although figures for Europe and Asia were not 
available. 

The names and types of the different electric 
steel furnaces in use in the United States and 
Canada in 1921 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF ELECTRIC STEEL 
FURNACES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, 1921 

om the Iron Age) 


S.& U.S.é& 
Canada, U.8 Canada, Ca 

Jan.1, Dee. $1, Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 
Type 1921 1931 1921 1981 
Heroult............... 164 15 179 
Snyder & Von Schlegell ? 54 §2 2 54 
elt............ 18 0 18 
Greaves-Etchells....... 25 26 2 28 
Groénwall-Dixon........ 12 ll 1 12 
udlum............... 13 13 0 13 
MOG oo irri Bee cas Be 5 5 0 5 
Booth ?............... 14 14 0 14 
Moore!............... 36 0 36 
Induction............. 3 3 0 3 
Webb................. 2 2 4] 2 
Stassano.............. 1 1 0 1 
Greene................ 18 23 0 23 
Vom Baur............. 5 6 ‘ 0 6 
Wile.................24 0 0 0 0 
Detroit............... 1 3 0 3 
VOltaics o cend- iis de Bere en 8 2 11 13 
Special, etc.'. 20 9 19 28 
Total cieeieeskak 399 388 + 50 = 438 


1 Estimated. 
3 No report; data left same as year ago. 


BritisH Iron & Stree, Invustry. The acute 
depres.ion in the Iron and Steel Industry in Great 
Britain during 1921 was such as to be compared 
in the memories of the older iron masters and 
trade historians with that of 1879, which marked 
the most disastrous period that British iron and 
steel interests ever had been called upon to face. 
The transition from prosperity to depression was 
abrupt and the lowest level of production for 
many years was reached. Prices collapsed and 
furthermore with disturbed conditions of exchange 
foreign customers were unable to take their normal 
proportion of British rts. To make a bad 
matter worse, continental iron and steel producers 
were invading British home markets, Fran 
Belgium, and Germany being able to undersel 
not only in foreign countries but in home territory. 
This is emphasized by the statement that while 
in the year ended Oct. 31, 1920, the exports of 


IRON AND STEEL 
pig iron from the Tees were 470,794 tons, in the 


next twelve months they declined to 125,730 leading 


tons. On the other hand, imports which in the 
same statistical year in 1920 amounted to but 
4668 tons, in 1921 increased to 78,293 and towards 
the latter part of the year imports were far in 
excess of both foreign and domestic shipments. 
The high _puce were the first circumstance of the 
ensuing slump, and then came the coal strike 
which further added to the number of furnaces 
going out of blast. The industry was thus pros- 
trated and even after work was resumed in October 
there was less than half the pig iron produced 
on the northeast coast that was turned out ia 
March just before the strike. In the Cleveland 
district toward the end of the year 1921, there 
were Only about 24 furnaces in blast as compared 
with 72 working at the end of 1920. Prices had 
fallen, for example No. 3 Cleveland G. M. B. 
pig iron was quoted at 225 shillings at the be- 
ginning of 1921 while by December it had de- 
clined to 100 shillings. e wage of blast furnace 
men and ore miners also fel] during the year, 
employees voluntarily submitting to or suggesting 
reductions below the previous beatae mini- 
mum. The following table indicates the price 
changes in ae nine the year so far as they 
relate to No. 3 Cleveland G. M. B. which is the 
standard apa upon which all wage ascertain- 
ments are : 


1921 Home Export 
SRNUREY. Vion io ieee ats Seek whee ee Ss 225 247% 
JONUBEY Ve 265 c. 8 26S en ie oe Hee Stee 215 235 
January 25.................. 0.00.2 ceca ee 215 220 
Pebritary 1 onl 8 oi oho ibe pete 195 200 
VERO Did hla rs eM asiy gan ENA Ele a icles 150 155 
ADP Gio aad Saor cea alate SE ewe’ 120 125 

Ovember 1.6. oss cs 6c ee ee eee ees 110 115 
November 28..........00 0c cece cece eee 100 105 


Those of the British stee] makers that thought 
the prevailing high prices at the inning of 
1921 would continue were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Continental competition began to make 
its presence felt with ever increasing force, be- 
ginning by under-cutting in the sheet trade and 
soon many foreign markets were lost. There were 
small cuts of price but not until towards the end 
of the heed was any radical reduction made, and 
even then many British plants were forced to 
close for lack of orders. With reduced prices 
British makers were able to keep some plants 
partly employed in the manufacture of semi- 

ished steel, and in shapes particularly some busi- 
ness was done at no profit. course there was 
little call for steel in shipbuilding during the 
year. The tinplate industry even with falling 
prices was more active, America being the only 
competitor of consequence. Here there was 
considerable export business and Wales was able 
to sell more cheaply then other producers in the 
world’s markets. 
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The following comparisons of prices per ton of 
ing iron and steel products are quoted from 
the British correspondence of the Jron Age. 


Dec., 1920 Dec., 1921 

; £ .. £ 2. 

Steel ship plates...... ..25 0 10 10 

Steel joists................0...00... 24 #«=0 10 O 

Steel rails (heavy)................. 25 O 10 O 

Steel billets....................... 15 10 7 10 

Marked bars (Staffs)............... 33 10 16 10 
Tinplates, 20 x 14’, basis f. o. b. 

(per box)... 0... .e. cece ee eee 1 13 1 1 


AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 
ree iron and ster) anges Egos ae 
the prosperity of the preceding year an 
concluded the month of December with active 
business and orders ahead, though confessedly 
many of these were speculative and likely to be 
canceled with a change of conditions or markets. 
At the iss ae 1921 mills were working on 
old orders and while stocks were ample they were 
ing rapidly turned over. With the exception 
of coke all raw materials were available in plenty. 
The anticipated cut in the official pce promised 
for March was deferred, but other conditions 
in e measure political, were influential and 
demand and prices softened until a minimum 
was reached toward the middle of May, from 
which for most products there was reaction. Of 
course with the decline of German exchange 
prices rose and there was an active demand. 
German exports were active during the year, 
ing about 


190,431 tons out of a total of 935,319 e 
the period May—September, 1921, that being the 
only time for which the Bureau of Statistics had 
assembled full figures at the end of the year. 
Much material was 3zent to the Far East, pi 
iron in large amounts to the United States said 
railroad track supplies to Northern Russia. 
The Saar district imported 21,578 tons or 27 
Ss cent of the total of pig iron. The United 
ingdom was also a good customer in some 
months. It was a remarkable fact for the German 
iron and steel industry that in 1921 profits had 
rather increased than diminished. For some of 
the principal works profits and dividends were as 
follows, figures in parentheses denoting 1919-1920 
returns: Phoenix 108,285,000 marks (47,687,500) 
and 25 (20) per cent Gelsenkirchner Gusstahl, 
12,297,000 m. (4,950,600) and 16 (10) per cent. 
Mannesmann Tube Co., 77,354,500 m. (46,616,600) 
and 30 (20) per cent. Gutehoffnungshtitte, 60,106,- 
000 (40,550,000) m. and 24 (16) per cent. Rhei- 
nische Stahlwerke, 19,786,600 m. (14,087,200) 
and 20 (20) per cent. A. E. G., 81,581,000 m. 
(44,675,000) and 16 (14) per cent. Prices of com- 
modities in Germany in 1921 meant but little de- 
pending as they did upon the value of the mark, 
nevertheless the accompanying monthly tabula- 
tion for different steel products is of interest. , 


PRICES OF STEEL IN MARKS PER METRIC TON, 1021 


Beginning of 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Noe. Dec. 

Daas the SiO Sp oy Based in tebe dance ad apeh Wee Pa end Stadt cae ee tetera ee) aaah 1,420 1,300 1,600 1,900 2,350 3,600 4,800 

Bar (PO0is. 66005: foo he a a ok ced oho ae ae eee 1,800 1,800 2,050 2,700 3,250 4,200 6,600 
Sheets, heavy... 00. cece ee eee tenes 1,850 1,750 1,900 2,200 2,700 4,100 6,200 
eets, medium.................. 02. ee eee eee 1,900 1,800 1,960 2,500 3,100 4,600 7,400 
Platéa,. Gant. icc oes oso 5 2 Ge va oa 4 bee bw ea eS 2,000 1,850 2,300 3,100 3,900 5,300 14,000 
APO TOUS 4 8 rk os hse a Se Ee bee 1,700 2,000 2,050 2,700 3,000 4,650 7,300 


IRONS : 


and steel producis, pig 
tinctly behind all the time except in the last two 
mont 
a raised by an average of 1000 marks per ton, 
the new prices being shown in the table below: 
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On the other hand, compared with finished iron 
iron increases were dis- 


. Near the end of the year, prices were 


ITALY 


from Trieste and Carniola to the Adriatic sea; 
since the war acquired by Italy. Area, 2035 
square miles; population, according to the latest 
available figures, 404,309. In the Austrian prov- 
ince of Istria, according to the census of Dec. 31, 
1910, 43.52 per cent of the inhabitants speak 


PRICES OF PIG IRON IN MARKS PER METRIC TON 


Pre 

war 
Hematite. os cos osse goed Be Cees eee 79.50 
Foundry; No: Ss6.6 462s eon 5405 Hee hee ee as 75.50 
Poundry.-No. -322s:6.065-o het Ae eee wee ieen es 70.50 
Steel- BUN eo ee Ss bees Se ac ae wae wae ee 79.00 
Boeweleisen 2 oe. sesec ss bi ea eee biel nee eee Sowes 75.00 


Prices for the last two grades had not been 
announced at the end of the year on account 


of the readjustment of Siegerland ironstone 


prices. 
There was no question but that the iron and 
steel industry in Germany in 1921 was conducted 


with rare pa ae both financial, and administra- 
ical. In the first place integration 


tive and tec 
and consolidation were the order of the day, and 
with the eliminati 
production costs by scientific research. 


funds, reconstruction, new erections and equip- 


ment were the regular procedure, and instead of 
pepe currency or book profits every effort was 


ing made to get them reduced to substantial 
and material form where they would aid both 
heap activities and future development. 

ETALLURGY. 

IRONS, James ANDERSON. Army officer, died 
in Italy, July 20. He was born at Philadelphia 
Pa., Feb. 21, 1857, graduated at the Unit 
States ager f Academy in 1879 and had risen to 
the rank of Major of Engineers in the Volunteer 
Army, June 13, 1898; was honorably discharged 
in the following year and entered the 2a dee army 
in which he became Inspector General, Feb. 28, 
1901. He was in the campaign against Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1898 and in the actjons at El Caney 
San J uan, and the siege of Santiago and serv 
also in the Philippines. In 1907-10 and 1914-17 
he was military attaché to the American embassy 
in Japan and on the outbreak of the late war was 


military observer in China during the Japanese 
campaign against the Germans. He was later 


in command at Camp Lewis, and Washington, 
Camp Greene, N. C., and the embarkation camp 


at Camp Merritt, N. J., in 1918. In the course of 


Beauregard, 


the same year he was also at Cam 
amp Gordon, 


La., Camp McClellan, Ala., and 


Ga. After Feb. 24, 1919, he was General of the 


recruiting service. 

IRRIGATION. See REcLAMATION AND Dams. 

ISRAEL, Rogers. Bishop, died, January 11. 
He was born at Baltimore, Md., Sept. 14, 1854, 
and graduated at Dickinson College, Pa., in 1881. 
He was ordained priest in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1886 and was rector for several years 
at Meadville, Pa., and Scranton, Pa., respectively, 
till 1911 when he was consecrated bishop of the 
diocese of Erie, Feb. 24, 1911. He served as a 
deputy in five general conventions. 

ISTRIA. Formerly a crownland of the king- 
dom of Austria, consisting of a peninsula extending 


elimination of waste in every possible 
manner there were a studied effort at cutting 
Profits 
were put away in special reserve and sinking 


See 


Pepenreng of 
Jan. Jan., ay, July, Not., De., 
1919 1980 1981 1921 1921 1921 
314.50 1,718.50 1,816 1,816 2,700 3,891 
; 1,324.50 1,560 1,560 2,200 3,326 
249.00 1,323.50 1,484 1,484 2,124 3,250 
240.00 977 .00 1,535 1,485 1,930 wed 
240.00 1,017 .00 1,708 1,733 2,021 


Croatian; 38.15 per cent, Italian; 3.3 per cent, 
German. Capital, Capodistria, with a population 
of about 9000 in 1910. 

ITALIAN 


Ares, 
about 139,430 square miles; population, about 
650,000. The soy formerly called Benadir, is 
now officially term Southern Italian Somaliland. 
e t protectorates are: The Sultanate of 
the Mijertins, extending from the Gulf of Aden to 
Cape Gabbee on the Indian ocean; the territory of 
the Nogal, lying between Cape Gabbee and Cape 
Garad; and the Sultanate of Abbia, extending 
from the latter point to the northern boundary 0 
the colony. The budget for 1920-21 balanced 
at 10,977,000 lire. e protectorates are each 
under an Italian commissioner, resident at its 
capital; and the colony is under a civil governor, 
resident at Moupalaho, the capital. Governor at 
the beginning of 1921, Carlo Riveri. 
is ITALY. A nebo monarchy of erg 
urope, comprising: Italy, proper, the islands 0 
Sardinia, Sicily, Elba, and about seventy small 
islands, together with territory on the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic acquired under the treaty of 
St. Germain and by arrangement with Jugo- 
Slavia in 1920. Area before the war, 110,632 
square miles; population, estimated Jan. 1, 1915, 
36,120,118. For details relating to Italy before 
the war, see preceding YEAR Booxs. The popula- 
tion was estimated in 1920 at 36,099,657. The 
area acquired by Italy under the treaty of St. 
Germain was placed at 7350; and the population 
at 1,408,296. . The emigrants in 1919 numbered 
243,417 of whom 144,524 went to European or 
Mediterranean countries and 98,893, to countries 
overseas. Italians returning to Italy in 1919 
numbered 89,081 of whom 9025 were from the 
United States. Capital, Rome, with a population 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1915, at 590,960. Other large 
cities: Naples, 697,917; Milan, 663,059; Turin, 
451,994; Palermo, 345,891. 
ucaTion. No later figures for elementary 
education were available than those given in the 
preceding YEAR Boox which placed the public 
elementary schools in 1916 at 120,196 with 
75,993 teachers and 3,792,024 pupils. In 1917- 
18 As students in the universities num 
AGRICULTURE. The following table shows the 
acreage and production in hundred-weights of 
the principal crops for 1919 and 1920: 


e Produce in cwts. 

1919 1920 1919 1920 
Wheat........ 10,694,000 11,862,000 92,296,000 76,932,000 
Barley........ 85,500 500,000 3,626, 2,556,000 
Oats.......... 1,142,750 1,172,500 10,080,000 7,032,000 
ere 276,500 285,7 2,322,000 2,306,000 
iS@......... 3,757,250 3,753,250 43,498,000 45,366,000 
Rice.......... 20,250 279,7 9,734,000 9,024,000 
Beans......... 979,000 1,068,000 5,948,000 5,190,000 
Potatoes...... 770,250 725, 27,726,000 28,446,000 
107,500 115,000 28,000,000 24,000,000 
Vines !........ 10,759,000 ....... 726,000 930,468 
Olives !....... 5,786,750 ....... 352,000 418,000 

1 Produce in thousand gallons. 


poses. 

Economic Conorrions. On August 1 Italian 
official records showed a total of unemployed in 
the country of 315,000 men, 98,000 women—a 
total of 413,000. ‘This included all classes of 


to was approximately equal to April, 1919. 
Metal working, textile and buildin industries 
were the ones ap tly most affected. On 


reduced the 
in certain 


which seriously affected the shipyards. An 
agreement was reached with the manufacturers 
in December. 

Commerce. Statistics covering Italy’s foreign 
trade during 1920 indicated considerable progress 
when compared with those covering the past few 
years, although it was not yet possible to reach the 
equilibrium between imports and exports estab- 
lished in prewar years. Imports for 1919 were 
16,624,000,000 lire, and for 1920, 15,861,000,000. 
Exports for 1919 were 6,065,000,000 lire, and for 
1920, 7,803,000,000. ‘The increase of nearly 
2,000,000,000 lire over 1919 in export values is not 
to be attributed to any increase in the A adegetra 
activity of Italian industries, but rather to the 
high prices caused by the depreciation of the lira, 
since the rate of exchange favored exports to 
the same extent that it disco imports. On 
the other hand an es pe reduction in im- 
port values had the effect of reducing the com- 
mercial balance deficit for 1920 to a little more than 
8,000,000,000 lire, while in 1919 and 1918 the 
er ar oagresie to i aaa and 12,700,- 

; vely. 

The United States still continued to lead by a 
large majority all other nations in the matter of 
imports, having furnished Italy during the year 
under review with 30 per cent of total imports, 

Y-B—21—13 
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although her position had considerably weakened 
when compared with 1919, in which year 44 per 
cent of total imports came from the United States. 
France, on the other hand, nearly doubled her 
imports into Italy, having sent across the frontier 
goods to the amount of 1,333,000,000 lire as 
against 710,000,000 lire in 1919. Great Britain 
showed a gain of 35,000,000 lire over the previous 
year. The somewhat large decrease in import 
values from the United States is accounted for not 
only by the low value of the lira in relation to the 
do. ut also by the reopening of old markets in 
ex-enemy countries. the matter of exports 
more or less notable gains were made to all 
countries, with the exception of France and 


Tripoli, the | increases being to the Argen- 
tine Republic, Switzerland, the United States, 
pak pom t, British India, and Spain, in the 
rs) 


In 1913 Italy imported from German 
y im rom 

goods to " y 
exported to German 


to 


applied about 18.28 of his mean annual 

€ payment of taxes or to charges resulting from 
government monopolies. Of this percentage 
7.17 consisted of direct taxes and surtaxes on 
income snd property, and 6.82 consisted of 
indirect taxes on arti 


income came to 60,000,000,000 lire. 


The budget figures for three years with their 
deficits are as follows: 


Total 
revenue, 
lire 


Total 
expenditure, 
lire 


hei Difference, 
June 80 lire 


; 1918-19. ae . 22,080, 185,522 33,470,204,060 —" 11,390,018,538 


1919-20 1... 5,699,765,528 6,259,482,860 — 559,717,332 
1920-21 },. .12,349,018,815 {24,988,792,859 — 12,639,774,044 


1 Estimates. 


The chief sources of ordinary revenue, according 
to the budget estimates for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, were: The tobacco monopoly, 
Income tax i 
customs, 


fiscal year ending June, 30, 1921, and the actual 
results obtained. To meet the deficit an increase 
of taxation on farm property was under con- 


sideration. 
Saippinae. The merchant marine of Italy 


ITALY 


comprised 747 steamships of 624,125 tons (Jan. 1, 
1918); and 4464 sailing vessels of 261,769 tons 
(Jan. 1, 1917). In November, 1920, there were 
under the Eee ews Italian government 610 
steamships of 2, gross tons. 

ways. In ‘December, 1920, the date of 
the latest available data, the total mileage of the 
Italian railways was 11,749 miles. In the 
annexed regions, Venesia Guilia and Venesia 
Tridentina, there were about 528 miles and 326 
Iniles, respectively, which were owned by the 
Austrian ilway Company 
schaft’’ but which were operated by the Italian 
State Railway Administration. The question of 
transferring the shares owned by the Austrian 
capitalists to the Italian State Administration 
was under di ion during the year. The 
Italian eye it will be recalled, were owned 
and operated by the government, as the State in 
1905 took over the railways in Italy and Sicily, 


operated at a loss and it was estimated that for 

e year 1920-21 the loss would be $280,000,000, 
the revenues being about $600,000,000 and the 
expenses $880,000,000. in Italy, as 
elsewhere in Euro , freight and passenger rates 
were increased with a view of reducing the 1920- 
21 deficit and eliminating any possibility of a 
deficit m 1921-22, the result was not increased 
revenues but a reduction in traffic. i 


’ 
ing the same period freight traffic de- 
by about 50 cent. 

In Italy as elsewhere also there was a large 
increase in the number of railway employees. 
These had increased in number from a xi- 
mately 150,000 on June 30, 1914, to 211, on 
March 31, 1921, or an increase of 41 per cent. 
At the end of 1921 the increase was about 67 per 
cent. In the year 1913-14 there were 1243 em- 
ployees per million train-kilometres and in 1921 
there were 1878. This matter was so important 
and vital that at the end of the year a special 
committee made up from the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, as well as representatives 
of the government Spy peau by the 
government to reorganize the railway 


tion with a view to reducing expenses, was en- — 


deavoring to make a large reduction in the 
number of railway employees. 

Freight rates were incr by 400 per cent 
above the rates of 1915 while the nger fares 
were increased, for first-class, per cent; 
second-class, 250 per cent; and third-class, 120 
per cent. A law was passed for the reorganization 
of the freight railway tariff. The old tariff, 
approved in 1884, had 770 items for the classifica- 
tion of the freight, while the new tariff has only 
77. The new schedule followed the Belgian 


stem. 

It was the general consensus of opinion that 
railway rates were too high to serve a useful 
purpose a8 commerce was being reduced or being 
shipped by motor trucks which in many cases 
handled freight at about one-half the rail rates. 

In Italy schemes for electrification were actively 
under consideration and plans were being dis- 
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cussed to involve some 3000 miles of line. These 
plans naturally depended upon the development 
of hydro-electric stations as Italy of course has 
no coal of its own. In 1915 there were 329 hydro- 
electric plants of over 300 horsepower and these 
produced 935,000 horsepower. In 1920 there 
were 383 such plants with 1,152,120 horsepower 
capacity, while in 1921 there were under construc- 
tion 54 additional plants with a capacity of 359, 
210 horsepower. Furthermore plans been 
made for still further plants with about 950,000 
ho wer capacity though this work had been 
impeded and delayed by the prevailing bad 
or conditions, both national and commer- 
cial. 

There was a notable increase in the mileage 
of railways under electric operation and where 
in August, 1920, there were 235 miles of such 
line, by June, 1921, there had been added 56 
miles. It was estimated that is Phot 1922, an- 
other addition of 213 miles would be made, mak- 
ing a total of 504 miles. On Jan. 1, 1922 
work involving 521 miles of line was to be started 
in northern Italy, connecting Genoa, clea 
Florence, and Bologna. The electrification 0 
the line between Bologna and Milan (134 miles) 
was authorized el Mr ear. 

The various large e ification schemes which 
would be in operation by July, 1922, it was esti- 
mated, would effect a saving of 1000 tons of coal per 


day. 

There was a diversity of systems installed and 
under construction. In northern Italy the three- 
phase at 16 cycles was to be used whereas in 
central Italy the system was to be hase 
at 46 cycles. In southern Italy, use will be made 
of continuous current. 

One note of the year was the _ improve- 
ment in passenger-train service on the Italian 
State Railways. The railway administration 
Improved the running time of trains between 
Rome and other principal cities of Italy, at the 
same time increasin e number of trains and 
adopting schedules which would eliminate delay in 
making connections. On October 26, communica- 
tions between Rome and Berlin was shortened by 
six hours, two trains following the Bologna-Brenner 
route and covering the distance in 40 hours, in- 
stead of 46 as heretofore. 

To stimulate p r traffic, various reduced 
combination, trip, tourist, and commercial ticketa 
were placed on sale. 

With the deficiency of rolling stock Italy bene- 
erence of the states of the 
former Austo-Hu ian Monarchy at Cortorose 
decided that 2000 Austrian cars were to be trans- 
ferred to the Italian State Railway Administration. 

Army. Military service is compulsory 
universal, beginning at the age of twenty and 
lasting for nineteen years. The period of service 
in the permanent army is two years for all arms 
and after that the men are transferred to the 
reserve for eight years and then for four years to 
the mobile militia, after which they remain for 
seven years in the territorial militia. Each army 
corps consists of two divisions, and each division 
of two brigades of lente, each having three 
battalions along with Ulery, ineers, al 
auxiliary services. The strength of the active 
army, Jan. 1, 1921, was p at 250,000 
men. Considerable Italian forces are stationed in 
Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. 


fited when the co 
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Navy. The following table from the Siates- 
man’s Year Book of 1921 shows the classification 


of vessels at the beginning of 1921: 
Completed at 
1919 19920 1921 
Dreadnaughts..................02- 5 6 5 
Pre- MaNtS sco ke Sah ees id 6 6 4 
Armored cruisers. ................. 5 5 5 
cruisers, scouts, and flotilla 
pier pgp Shai ca ee thet sé one _ a * 
gunboats, etc.............. 
Destroyers... ........ 0.0.0.0... cee 48 50 49 
T Oo boats... 0.0.0... ce eee 74 74 86 
Submarines.................0.000: 73 80 50 


GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
the king, acting through a responsible ministry; 
and legislative power, in the king and parliament, 
the latter y consisting of two chamber, 
namely, the senate composed of princes of the 
royal family, 21 years of age or over, and an un- 
limited number of members, nominated by the 
king for life; and the chamber of deputies int oesras| 


508 members, elected on the basis of univ 
suffrage, male and female, and he rtional 
resentation. The number of enro electors 


rep 

in 1919 was 11,415,441. The chamber after the 
elections of May, 1921, was distributed as follows: 
Constitutionalists, 275; Socialists, 122; Catholics, 
107; Communists, 16; Republicans, 7; Germans, 4; 
Slavs, 4. The ministry at the beginning of 1921 
was constituted as follows: 

President of the Council and Minister of the 
Interior —Signor Giovanni Giolitti; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Signor Carlo Sforza; Colonies, Signor 
Luigi Rossi; Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
Signor Luigi Fera; Treasury, Signor Ivanoe 
Bonomi; Finance, Signor Francesco Tedesco; 
War, Signor Rodino; Marine, Signor Giovanni 
Sechi (Senator); Public Instruction, Signor Bene- 
detto Croce; Public Works, Signor Peano (Liberal) ; 
Agriculture, Signor Micheli (Catholic); Industry 
and Commerce, Signor Giulio Alessio; Labor, 
Signor Arturo Labriola; Posts and Telegraphs, 
Signor Pasqualino Vassallo ; Minister of the Liber- 
ated Provinces, Signor Giovanni Raineri. 
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CHANGE OF Ministry. On April 6 the king 
dissolved parliament and ordered new elections 
which were held, May 16, with the following 
results: Coalition (Giolitti Bloc), including 
Liberals, Liberal Democrats, and_Progressives, 
265; Socialists, 134; Popular party (Catholic), 101; 
Republicans, 10; Nitti Liberals, 15; Slavs, 86; 
Germans, 4. The Giolitti ministry resigned 
June 27, on account of attacks on the policy of 
the prime minister when he had foreign 
minister in his negotiations with Jugo-Slavia, and 
a@ new government was formed under Bonomi. 

Tue Fascist1. During 1920 as an offset to 
the Red movements, a scattering, voluntarily 
Organized movement came into existence whose 
principles were known as the Fascistt. They had 
no definite programme and were in fact of widely 
differing political views but they were in general 
animated by a strong national spirit. This spirit 
was illustrated by the Fiume episode which was 
the occasion of many patriotic demonstrations. 
The name Fascisti was taken from the Latin 
Fasces, and they took the Roman emblem of an 
axe in a bundle of rods as the official sign of the 
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movement. After the Fiume affair the Fascisti 
directed their efforts to counteracting the designs 
of the extreme Communists and Socialists: (An 
account of the terrorism exercised by the Red 
ups will be found in the neoeting Yuce 
K.) The provinces that ered most were 
ilia and , where a dictatorship of 
the proletariat was set up after the armistice 
and lasted for two years. provinces 
which were solidly socialistic, landowners and their 
agents were boycotted and a system char 
acterized as communistic 
came into existence. 


Sia bnobal and terrorized in their turn the 
Socialist population. At the time of the election 
in May Fascisti were reputed to have organi- 
zations in all the towns of northern and cen 


y. 
INDUSTRIAL DIFFICULTIES. On January 25 a 
plan of control over the great industries by the 
workers th ves was published by the prime 
minister as a means of bringing to an end the 
conflict between labor and capital. The Com- 
munists and the patriotic organisation known as 
the Fascisti came into conflict, Feb 28, in 
Florence,. Palermo, and Spesia. On April 29 the 
Fascisti made an attempt to seize the govern- 
ment of Fiume. Another severe conflict took 
place between the Communists and the Fascisti 
at Rome, July 26, on the occasion of a general 
strike. Early in November there was a strike on 
the railways which resulted in disturbances in 
Rome. The strike was followed by a declaration 
of a general strike, and the city for a time was 
without newspapers, the employees in the news- 
paper offices having joined the strikers. The 
movement was largely directed against the 
Fascisti, the trades unions declaring their intention 
to continue the strike until all the members of 
the Fascisti had left the capital. On November 12 
a collision took place in the streets of Rome be- 
tween the railway workers and the Fascisti, re- 
sulting in the killing of four persons and the 
wounding of thirteen. There was a printers’ 
strike at Rome in November which resulted in 
four days of rioting, in the course of which six 
persons were reported killed and over one hundred, 
wounded. It came to an end November 14. 
PouiticaL ConprTions. In general there was 
& more conservative spirit in evidence during 
1921 and comparative calm in political circles. 
The Popular or Catholic party condemning the 
extremists who had wished to unite with the 
Socialists and the expression of the liberal views 
on the part of the Vatican tended to support the 
government. The Communists appea to be 
losing ground. Their attempt to develop a 
military organization which would offset the 
Fascisti proved unsuccessful, being put down by 
the government police so effectively that the 
Fascisti had no excuse for violence. Parliament 
began its recess, August 6. One of the members 
of the Parliamentary group of Fascisti issued a 
statement in which he sought to explain their 
programme and prevent misunderstandings. At- 
tempts of the Communists to spread their pro 
ganda were offset to some extent by the agitation 


IVORY COAST 
of the moderate Socialists, and at Turin where a 


Communist dictatorship had been set up the Interna 


came into conflict with them and got 
the better of them. On August 20, the Com- 
munists issued a manifesto ing & gen 
strike. This was wt La by the Labor Confeder- 
ation which formerly had been on the side of the 
radical element. Socialist Congress was ap- 
pointed to meet at Milan in October. 

Frome. Gabriele D’Annunzio who in December, 
1920, had persisted in_ resistance the 
Italian government left Italy for Paris, Jan. 18, 
1921, after the opposition of Fiume was overcome 
by the Italian troops and the new government 
set up. <A oonstituent assembly was held in 
Fiume, April 24 and the Nationalists were com- 
pletely defeated. The end of the Fiume adventure 
was marked by the definite withdrawal on Se 
tember 7 of the soldiers of D’Annunzio, and the 
Italian authorities took command. The other 
powers were assumed by a ial Italian com- 
missioner who began the work of organising the 
government of Fiume. 

Foreien AFFAIRS. Progress was made in re- 
moving causes of friction between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia through the work of commissions 
under the treaty of Rapallo. One of these prob- 
lems, namely, the fishery question which involved 

i ape g ights on the Dalmatian coast 
on Oetober 14 by an agreement 

y Italian and Jugo-Slav commissioners. 
According to this the I fishermen were to 
possess the same rights that they had acquired 
under the agreement between Italy and Austria 
in 1906 provided that the catch was taken to 
Italian markets. Another problem was that of 
Porto Baros which was turned over to the Fiume 

vernment to be adjusted directly with the Jugo- 
lay government. — Durin g the year there were 
evidences of a spirit of good-will toward the 
United States, and it was understood that Italy 
would support President Harding’s programme 
in the coming Disarmament Conference. 

The Italian and French governments drew 
further apart in their respective policies during 
the year, and there was evidence of ill-feeling 
among both ge pede ae as well as unfriendliness 
on the part of official classes. For details, see the 
articles, FRaANcE, Wak oF THE Nations, and 
Tunis. As to the outbreaks among the people 
as on the occasion of the French military visit 
(see FRaNcE) and similar incidents, they led to 
no open rupture and were explained away. There 
were unfriendly demonstrations before the French 
embassies and consulates at Rome, Turin, Naples, 
and other cities, November 25-28, which arose 
from an alleged remark made by M. Briand to the 
disp ent of the Italian army which was 
subsequently denied by competent authorities. 
The tone of, press comment both m Italy and in 
France continued to be bitter to the close of the 


Italian 
was 
signed 


A treaty with the Russian Soviet government 
was under consideration in the latter part of the 
year. Progress on it was retarded by the action 
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of the executive commission of the Moscow Third 


unratified. 

At last the commercial agreement between 
Italy and Soviet Russia was signed, December 
26, including the following provisions: Free im- 
port and ay both Powers, and the use of 
the ports; a ence from propaganda; renewal 
of trade with the exception of the prohibition of 
alcoholic liquors in Russia; return of Italian sub- 
jects from Russia ia; freedom of post and telegraphic 
communication in Russia; termination of all 
forms of blockade and boycott. Italy entered 
sit similar agreement with the Ukraine re- 
public. 

CommenrciaL Treaties. The commercial treaty 
with Germany went into operation on August 31 
with the understanding that it was to endure 
nine months, after which it was to be renewable 
unless either of the contracting parties chose to 
terminate it at a month’s notice. Its main object 
was to facilitate the import and_ export of 
food, clothing, and the necessities of manufac- 
ture. A trade agreement with Russia was signed 
on the same day correspondi in general ie 
the agreement between Great Britain and Russia. 
At the close of the year commercial agreements 
were concluded with Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, and Russia. The last named was pro- 
visional only and was to go into effect pending 
negotiations for a new commercial treaty. The 
commercial treaty with France was denounced 
by the French government during the year. 
See FRANCE. 

THs RoMAN QUESTION. In the autumn there 
were reports of a definite settlement of the long- 
standing question of the relations between the 
Italian government ‘and the Holy See, but the 
specific terms were not in evidence. There had 
been a reconciliation under the Nitti Ministry 
between the papal representatives and the foreign 
office and it was said that this was satisfactory 
to the Vatican. There had been co tion 
between the Government and the Ch in the 
affairs of the East. 

IVORY COAST. A French colony forming a 
constituent part of the government-general of 
Weat Africa, and situated between Liberia and the 
British Gold Coast. Area, estimated at from 
121,976 square miles to 125,000 square miles; 
population, about 1,407,030 of whom 1030 were 

uropeans. Capital Abidjan; formerly, Binger- 


ville. The chief products are: Palm kernels, 
oil, cocoa, rubber, and mahogany. No later 
figures for foreign trade were available than those 


given in the preceding YEAR Boox. 
W. W. See InpustRiaAL WORKERS OF THB 


J 


JACKSON, Frepericxk Hvra. ee : 
the Bank of England, died i 


oe at Harrow and Oxford an Soon a 
a large banking house. 6 was president o 

the 1 Institute of Bankers 1909-11. 
PE erate Henry. British educator, died, 


September 25. He was well known as a Greek 


“aap peed having been professor of Greek in Cam- 
after 1906. e was born at Sheffield, 
— d, in 1839 uated at Trinity College, 


Cambridge, in 1865: and was soon afterwards 
made assistant tutor at Cambridge, and con- 
tinued at the university throughout his life. He 
wrote various tions from the Greek, and 
contributed largely to the classical journals, works 
of reference, and Transactions of the Cambridge 
PM ACOBY, Society. 
ACOBY, Victor. arian composer of 
t operas, died in New ork, December 10. 
e was born in Budapest, in 1884. His first ope 
was Die Stolze Prinzessin (Vienna, 1906). 
1913 he came to the United States, where, in te 
following year, his ra Market scored a 
decided success, which was even surpassed by 
Sybil (1916). In sellaborstion with Fritz Kreisler 
he wrote Apple-Blossoms (1919). Shortly before 
nr ea his last work, The Love Letter, was pro- 
u 
JAMAICA. A British colony oe 
island of Jamaica which is the 
British West = and the ine hebire 
encies: Turks. Caicos Ca 
Islands, Morant Cay, and Pedro Cays. The area 
ss ee t sre oad miles; of the depend- 
en Population, estimated 
Dee. "31, eT "803,580. Capital, Kingston, with a 
population (191 1) "of 57, 308. P Public elementary 
schools in be (anol Nec with oe 
average attendance 0 creage under 
cultivation in 1919-20, 1 308,546, distributed as 
follows: Under tillage, 306,690; posture, 792,665; 
sugar cane, 47,568; coffee, 
63,168; cocoanuts, 37,260; ee 17 682: ‘ground 
provisions, 75, 346; guinea grass, 154,922; mixed 
cultivation, 39, 963; commons, 637, 733. The 
exports in 1919-20 ‘were valued at "£5, 627,328, 
and the imports at £5,085,615. The chief im- 


in 1919 were: Flour, cotton goods, and S 


rts 
Beh; and the chief exports: Bananas, cocoanuts 
logwood, logwood extract, sugar coffee, rum, an 

Total tonnage en and cleared in 

1919, "2,084,942. Revenue, 1919-20, £1,802,778; 
expenditure, £1,444,818. Railwa way mileage, 1974. 
Governor at the beginnin of 1921, Sir Leslie 
Probyn. During the year 
maica authori the government way, built 
with a standard gauge track, to extend its line a 
distance of nine miles from Chapelton. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y 
ERNMENT. 

JAPAN. An empire in the Far East. Capital, 


Tokyo. 


e government of Ja- 


See Municrpat Gov- h 


Anna. Exclusive of claims pending as the 
result of the war the empire consists of Japan 
roper, Korea (Chosen), Formosa (Taiwan), 
to, Kwantung, the Pescadores and many 
other groups of islands. The chief islands of 
Japan proper are first of all Honshiu or Mainland 
and next Kuishiu, Shikoku, and Hokkaido or 
Yezo. The total number of islands com 
the empire is placed at nearly 4000, and the to 
area at 260,738 square miles of which 160,042 
are made up by the islands and island Brak 
oe The census as announced, 
gave the total population of Ja 
an and Sakhalin as 77,005,112 of ates 
a 961,140 was the population of ‘Japan proper. 
e following table supplied by a Japanese 
authority shows the area and population of the 
four main islands which constitute Japan proper: 


Population 
per 
Area (1980) eg. mile 
Mainland............. 87,426 42,822,773 489.7 
Shikoku.............. 7,083 38,065,9 432.9 
ushiu.............. 15,703 7,593,345 483.5 
Hokkaido............. ,502 2 '379, 097 77.9 


The average density was 396.2 per square 
whic and, counting out Hokkaido, was “435, 2, 
which made it the most densely populated country 
in the world with the exceptions of Belgium and 
Holland. The increase by decades since 1870 is 
shown in the following table: 


Decennial 

Year Number increase 

1870 euch rue eo eeloeas 33,110,796 3,012,954 

DSO ieee diac tes areca hectare Be 36,358 3,248,159 

TB00 oo ental eti eee eens 40,718,677 3,359,722 
1O00 is oxen cos eens 5,446, 727,6 

10102225. nto Soe ee ea ees 51,753,934 307, 
1920 ecacs ososwovtee viceeeeast 55,961,140 4,207,206 
The seven largest cities with their populations 


in 1920 are as follows: Tokyo, 2,173,162; Osaka, 
1,252, ee moO. on ied ae fo yoto, 501 (305; Na- 
Aree 4 oko Nagasaki 

Down to June 30, 1017 4 the number of 
Sane who had emigrated came to 450,773 
and of these 228,178 were living in the United 
tates. The foreigners in Japan, Dec. 31, 1918, 
numbered 19,500 of whom 12,139 were Chinese, 
2404 English’ and 1837 American. 

STION OF Surptus PoputaTion. The 
subject of Japan’s population in connection with 
the question of finding her the means of ion 
was under constant 


poner agreement in the view mer the time was 
ast 


er prranding population. capung point 
of view, writers were constantl where 


the Japan 
for the fe United States, Canadas, Australia, an 
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New Zealand, which were obviously the countries 
that could absorb the Japanese surplus, were 
closed to them. Many pointed to Latin America 
as a promvang field, but here was the r that 
the United States would construe the Monroe 
Doctrine as implying the right to prevent the 
turning of a Latin into an Oriental civilization 
in her neighborhood. In general the most prac- 
ticable solution was believed to be the settlement 
of the Japanese on the Asiatic i and 
many argued that Manchuria and Eastern Siberia 
should be opened to her for the p , these 
countries being thinly ya se oae and in many 
wide stretches not populated at all. Arguments 
against thi 1 
publicists. The plan seemed to them to be based 
on the false idea that Japan having the superior 
civilization had a right to reat it on Russians 


and Chinese—an idea tly redited in view 
of its working out in latter-day imperialism. It 
was argued that in view of Japan’s rapid 


transformation into an industrial state there was 
far less need than was commonly supposed of 
additional territory and that she might even be 
kept approximately within her present limits. 
Vital statistics of recent years were cited in 
support of this opinion. or example it was 
pointed out that the ch to industrialism had 
reduced the birth rate of ia to one-sixth and 
of England by one-fourth from 1880 to 1910. 

The population of the ep includes 18,000,000 
or 20,000,000 Koreans. e total number of 
Japanese throughout the world has been placed as 
low as 56,000,000. The rate of increase generally 
quoted has been that of the year 1911, when it 
stood at 15.08 per thousand which was exceeded 
only by the increase in Germany and in Roumania 
before the war. The census of 1918, however, 
showed that the ratio of increase was only 5.84. 
Assuming that the latter figure is correct, at the 
present time the surplus population does not offer 
any such problem as has n implied. If the 
rate continued to diminish in the same degree the 

pulation of Japan would be stationary within 

our years. The mere increase of population 
therefore is not the thing that causes the difficulty. 
The serious point is the change to an industrial 
and manufacturing country, as noted above. 
Following the same course that England followed 
after 1830, iculture has relatively declined. 
In 1921 the cultivated area was at a standstill or 
decreasing. Despite the efforts of the government 
to encourage the cultivation of land, compara- 
tively few Japanese were induced to go into 
farming. Among Japanese economists it was 
protic that in seventy years the agricultural 

d under cultivation would be only one-seventh 
of its present area. Now with the transformation 
of the country into an industrial power, more 
than double the population could be supported 
in it. A vast amount of raw materials and of fuel 
were needed and the Japanese naturally turned 
their attention to the Asiatic continent in the 
hope of securing them. To many Japanese the 
best chance of oe lay in the organization 
and equipment of China. is necessity for raw 
thaterials lay behind the oeereae foreign policy 
under Marquis Okuma and later governments. 
During the premiership of Okuma in 1915 he de- 
clared that it must not be forgotten that the 
island empire is now a continental power. Ac- 
cording to many authorities the pressure of popu- 
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lation was more than one million annually; ac- 
cording to others about six hundred thousand; 
and according to official figures available in 1921 
about three hundred thousand. As to density 
the re commonly given is 350 to the square 
mile, but this is misleading owing to the fact that 
over half the area of the country under present 
conditions is apparently uncultivable and _ the 
density of the greater part of the country has been 
given at about 2000 to the square mile, but even 


.this density is much less than that of the province 


of Shantung in China where it is given at 3000 to 
the equate mile. Nevertheless, it was repeatedly 
said that Shantung afforded the natural outlet of 
Japan’s overflow of population. Another point 
of some significance in respect to Japan’s need of 
territory is the fact that although the government 
has spent in the last fifty years $300,000,000 in 
aiding emigration to the northern island of 
Hokkaido or Yezo, the population remains only 
600,000 showing a density of only about 10 per 
cent of that for the main island. This compara- 
tively undeveloped region has resources of lumber, 
fisheries, etc., with a coast line of 1500 miles and 
an area of 30,000 square miles. The climate is not 
unlike that of New England and the maritime 
provinces of Canada. In like manner state-aided 
emigration to southern Manchuria has failed. 
On the other hand, the Chinese are found every- 
where along the eastern coast of Asia from the 
Arctic Circle to the equator, and in the island of 
Java, for example, there is a larger number of 
prosperous Chinese than of Japanese in all the 
islands of the South Seas put together. In South 
Manchuria according to the reports of travel 
the Japanese popes was not inc 

there was doubt whether the settlement of Korea 
was a success. These facts were taken as an 
indication that the Japanese could not adapt 
themselves readily to different climates and that 
the area of permanent settlements available to 
them was extremely limited. 

Among the Japanese themselves there were 
many who believed that this whole outcry over 
excess population was unfounded. For example, 
a leading Japanese newspaper of Tokyo declared 
that there was no population question of that 
sort in Japan and that it was wrong to think that 
there was a surplus population, for while the 
population was increasing at a healthy rate there 
was a constant addition to the wealth of the 
country and it would be reasonable to say that 
the population really fell short of the needs of the 
country. In certain parts, indeed, there was actual 
suffering from the scarcity of farm labor. Signs 
pointed to the steady decrease of the Japanese 
population on the mainland and there was evi- 
dence that many of the Japanese who had settled 
there during the last ten years in the hope of 
bettering themselves, had returned home. Some 
writers on this subject argued that if there was 
any necessity for Japanese gs moat it should 
be directed to South erica where the Japanese 
colonies, gerd those in Brazil, had been 
successful. It did not appear from the Japanese 
siden eres cast br oe hol were ersigaen 
solving their probiem rging their surplus 
popuson into Manchuria and Siberia. o The 
ollowing points, for example, were brought out 
by the Japanese publicist K. K. Kawakami. 
Being one of the most densely populated coun- 
tries in the world, and having only a small 
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percentage of icultural land, the need of ex- 
ion was obvious. Korea, Formosa, and 
uthern Manchuria did not afford the esereere 
outlet. This was not because of the unsuitable 
climate as certain writers have said, but because 
those countries were already thickly populated, 
Korea having a density of 203.9 per square mile 
Southern Manchuria having about the same, an 
Formosa, a density of 405.5. <A further difficulty 
was that in Korea and Formosa the Japanese 
would have to compete with peoples whose 
standard of living was lower than their own; and 
the same was true of China. The Japanese would 
not go either to China or to Korea in large numbers. 
When they referred to the need of an outlet in 
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creage Produce (quarters) 

Crop 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Rice......... 7,569,860 7,761,527 34,187,000 38,011,352 
Wheat....... 1,392,000 1,371,267 4,053,420 3,975,529 
Barley....... 1,372, 1,335,697 5,200,800 6,146,922 
Rye......... ,562,269 1,615,906 5,249,130 4,762,934 
Tobacco 5, 61,097 840,776 736,202 
OB icine 121,675 122,107 762,300: 742,685 


The area under wheat in 1920 was 1,299,149 
acres and the production 29,101,624 bushels. Fig- 
ures published in June, 1921, indicated a falling off 
of the mineral production of Japan. The follow 
table shows the output in the first six months o 
1920 and 1921, respectively, and for the month of 
June in each of those two years. 


JAPANESE MINERAL PRODUCTION 


June January-June 
Minerals 1920 1981 1920 1921] 
RROD i ees cae tise be OL ae ue Sia Bi ean oe hatee sis ounces 18,000 21,000 126,000 124,000 
BV OR sos 5 sec te hoe ial es 8 ue Get reid Ee ak A en Gidea o ,000 357,000 2,570,000 2,330,000 
CONDE ee ee oe ele a Sh ee bde edt wh cle ee Liew pounds. . 11,900,000 10,200,000 73,100 000 61,000,000 
ESO oa sans oe ee oes oe ae ete eae ge ee coe es metric tons 4,870 3,100 34,000 18,400 
Vin ers ere Bhs te bk ore Gob ieee od wl OE ae aban eke Mens do.. 2,220,000 1,840,000 13,400,000 11,900,000 
Petroleuin 4 ceeccs babes ts SERS a eA Se oO RS lions... 7,040,000 7,480,000 44,400,000 45,100,000 
SOI DRG soc. oe eee Gee oa Sees metric tons. . 3,700 2,700 22,000 13,000 


Eastern Asia, they did not mean a movement of 
immigration, but only the access to natural 
resources in China, Siberia, and Manchuria, 
whence they might obtain the necessary raw 
materials for their industrial life. In other words, 
they sought the means of e ion for their 
capital rather than for their population, because 
the country was suffering as much from the lack 
of raw materials as from overpopulation and 
the scarcity of land. Japan’s future lay in her 
development as a great industrial and trading 
nation, but there was a special obstacle in her 
way in the lack of raw materials, particularly 
iron, coal, and oil. 

Other pee professed this belief that the 
demand for territory in which to expand really 
did not imply the intention to settle permanently 
but that it meant only that the Japanese desired 
to exploit these regions and believed that a full 
control of them was necessary for that purpose. 
It was argued that the Japanese wished to enter 
these countries as a directing class and secure the 
advantage of developing and managing industry. 
The above summary while indefinite is a fair 
illustration of the sort of discussion which was 
carried on throughout the year. 

EDUCATION. e elementary schools in 1915-16 
numbered 25,578 with 362,992 teachers and 
7,454,652 pupils. There are five imperial uni- 
versities and eleven others. The largest in point 
of attendance according to the peur for 1919-20 
were: The Keio University at Tokyo, with 5810 
students; the Tokyo Imperial University, 5233; 
Waseda University, 4100; Hosei University, 2700; 
Meji University, ; 

Propucrion. On January 1, the taxed land 
owned by individuals and local corporations was 
15,286,246 cho (1 cho equals 2.4507 acres) of 
which 2,922,575 were under rice; 2,501,785 for 
other cereals; 8,048,889, forests; 1,336,545, plains; 
50,966, pasture. The one table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows ac and 
production of the principal crops in 1917 and 1918: 


Economic Conprrions. The following in- 
formation was supplied by the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: As rice is the 
basis of Japanese diet, there was considerable 
fear that the price men rise to such a point 
as to cause a repetition of the 1918 rice riots during 
this winter. igh rice prices, by increasing the 
cost of living, threatened to raise still further the 
cost of production through demands for higher 
wages, especially as the labor movement in Japan 
experienced a remarkable recovery since early 
spring, when it was apparently in very bad shape 
owing to the industrial depression. Labor leaders 
were greatly encouraged by their successes, while 
the rank and file appeared to grow more belligerent 
and insistent upon their demands. The central 
labor union was reorganized and its name changed 
from ‘Yuai-kai”’ (literally translated as ‘“Benev- 
olent,’’ and probably adopted at a time when the 
authorities frowned and suppressed anything 
resembling a lIsbor organization) to ‘Nihon 
Rodo Sodomei-Kai,’’ frankly, “The Japan Labor 
Federation.”’ During all the strikes called in the 
summer a noticeable increased solidarity among 
the workers was evident. Numerous _stril 
occurred, affecting many and varied industries, 
and in the majority of them labor won at least 
partial victories. told, there were some 100 
strikes in Japan during the summer months, 
involving over 120,000 workers, while during the 
first six months of the year there were but 78 
strikes, participated in by less than 10,000 em- 


ag bi 
MMERCE. The table at top of page 392 from 
the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 shows the im- 
ports and exports by countries in 1919 and 1920: 
In 1921 the imports of articles wholly manu- 
factured during 1921 showed very little reduction 
from the 1920 values, but the value of exports of 
articles wholly manufactured had decreased nearly 
50 per cent. There was also a marked reduction in 
the net imports of gold and silver coin and bullion, 
which amounted to only 137,346,000 yen in 1921 


JAPAN 392 JAPAN 
Imports from 

Countries 1919 1 1919 1980 

Yen Yen Yen Yen 
MUBIRUB bios Given seen aidan teehid tees awNaedern Sana ey 56,635,307 62,450,492 30,825,658 58,117,202 
Wee mii soc cso ara e Ce Giasnld SRR ase a Loa A iw hte Sgn RS 49,285 8,964,376 3,430,975 4,311,226 
Egypt...... eo Or rere re errr See ere 6,004,502 13,262,899 15,012,420 635,779 
Britiahs America io si sass Kinaw Hees ex aati eewe weenae ieee 6,126,416 5,051,478 24,839,553 21,657,828 
British Indie oss ves ous Ses oo eon eee was bene ee Be 319,477,561 304,930,201 116,878,729 187 
Straits Settlements... 0.0.6... eee cece e eee e teens 209, 17,137,422 20,844,374 730,275 
ep arige Sine tape acta ha ease Malte, bce poe se wihacs 2a Blo og BLA BAe dah ema Reed eae 322,100,628 218,088,988 447,049,267 410,270,499 

oe Sat Dia eoaiha'ta en Mores ese RES eee Bek GS wlargahee Mad eae ke Sraev'e 8,831,291 14,481,820 66,813,482 1,652, 
French Indo-China. ........... cc cc cece ccc c cece teens ncaces ,124,826 20,618,843 1 164 3,444,853 
sigh Yai Sreureoei aie Sie ech tag ye ered Sarg h a Gee emecrerktn anaavee 258,584 15,116,853 68,643 1,064,632 
Great Britain... 0.0.00... ec ce cc cc cece een c eens ececes 127,541,962 232,215,514 111,343,465 707,246 
Dutch: PaiGs 2.5565 be oe See OE eG eee os oa ee ead wet .522,500 .628,704 57,354,854 107,225,428 
BOUADG ost, 2 cange ct cane iie awies Mtaaesageaay tanec 38,166,549 6,281,304 1,468,388 7,900.318 
MIR WAi so 2 ee ee Ok a Senta phaaa Bede ag so aoe a eres 284,456 263,024 8,612,540 3,262,491 
PONG KODE 26 6 sho ke ER a Ae 1,536,891 2,231,586 39,153,821 74,066,243 
NV cists a nateaa's paced ate unis uince Samay HG SaaS ea a 731,148 2,116,981 6,398,415 6,376,564 
Philippine Islands i; 3.90365 o.3ov6o2405 esate siaadee eae ecielae 15,530,278 16,404,811 18,556,179 34,376,388 
DEO oi oii hei do ene ohare ee AEGAN ay Oe ERR MOREE e ae We 13,823,479 24,679,330 3,290,467 2 222,326 
Asiatic Russia... cc ccc ccc ccc tcc e ence eees 4,024,982 3,831,684 70,958, 26 22,880,772 
WOCEE erie ss dv aeaek ie Aten hae ea oe aes 11,284,691 17,382,667 731,879 414,866 
Wiis ora a betes ohne Arenas oem Aeneas .937,129 8,245,115 528,254 4,200,736 
Bwviteer lan. o.6 65.5 eg aig oh ek wk 0k eR Ka Re RAR 8,643,598 9,194,985 408,007 135,836 
Us Gi OF AmOPiCe odio oie see esa HERE SS OE a RETA ER ARR 766,381,438 873,177 075 828,097,621 565,017,906 


as against 400,849,000 yen in 1920. These heavy 
Imports of treasure in the face of a pronounced 
excess ,of imports were a marked feature in 
Japan’s foreign commerce the last two years, a 
feature, however, which was gradually eliminated 
during the latter half of 1921, since such net im- 
ports amounted to only about 26,200,000 yen 
during this period, December imports being only 
about 30,000 Bbss compared with 25,090,000 yen 
in January, 1921. 


Formosa ares of 2838 shir hige of a 
gross tons; 13, sailing vessels, Euro e 
of 930,534 tons and 939 sailing ancl apanese 
model, of 300,067 koku. 

RatLways. The total railway mileage in 1919 
was given at 8014 of which 6072 was state line. 
In 1906-07 when the policy of nationalization of 
the Japanese railways came into effect there were 
joined to the state-owned nucleus of 1500 mi. 
3000 mi. of previously privately-owned and 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN FOR 1920 AND 1921 


Imports Ezports 
Months 1920 1921 1980 1921 
. Yen Yen Yen Yen 
SADUAIS ooo e eter e ibaa eee saw a Rad ees 204,767,626 105,230,641 176,347,594 75,067,060 
PODTUALY osha keds Ota ee be Ge eh aa Tee oe as 270,642,804 119,268,152 te a 76,689. 
BIC 5 es ac natant eee ea wane wee Ee ae ane 329 027,977 136,953,067 193,570,438 94,104,873 
PDI ssh ioce Sk aa eaa td re oa ee a OG 296,832,436 39,438,860 217,457,376 115,534,792 
BY 5 Fiche OE ose a Soca Sas Soa a aS 295,950,151 149,882,799 193,363,057 105,370,285 
DUNG hehe ones ace Gu sard eae aed au but maue4 220,183,849 148,115,736 183,810,465 107,086,313 
OMY secede heck ecalie we Ua eed ts hapa weaene 157,133,507 110,270,436 154,318,203 98,662,570 
AUCOS isis S46 ek Ces eee chee. Hae Nee 123,197,912 132,058,874 175,060,832 105,522,7 
Beptember 2.62 oe hich 4 ode bho hee awd eee awe ks 17,600,1 129,166,086 154,354,504 95,8438,77 
GE 5 aoe So whos wee Ren ver eons ede beetle 107,670 007 * 130,448 000 133,814 491 * 111,606,000 
INOVEMDER 325.65 iar as SRG Ae 108,022, * 153,790,000 104,606,115 * 121,284,000 
December... 1.0... 0... ccc eect aee 105,145,413 t 161,000,000 87,403,543 t 146,000, 
POU 358 arte, dins 08 Sap ke he Sin eel bee tcgh alec 2,336,174,781 f 1,615,600,000 1,948,394,611 T 1,252,800,000 


* Preliminary official figures subject to slight modification. 
t Preliminary figures received by cable. 


Finance. According to said to have 
been submitted to the Finance Department, the 
bud of Japan for the fiscal year 1922-23 
totaled 1,662,000,000 yen, an increase of 81,- 
000,000 yen, or 4.6 per cent, over the estimates for 
the fiscal year 1921-22, increases ges Seagal in 
all departments except the Foreign Office, which 
showed a decrease of 3,000,000 yen, or 11.5 per 
cent, and the Navy Department, with a decrease 
of 23,000,000 yen, or about 4.6 per cent. In view 
of the retrenchment peney it was ted that 

i imi get would be con- 
reduced. On November 8 the deficit 

fiscal year was reported by the prime 
minister at 13,000,000 yen. 

Surpprinc. The total shipping entered in 1919 
was 12,959 vessels of 22,823,476 tons, and the 


operated lines. Later to this combination of 
4500 mi., there were added some 1500 mi. of 
lines, built or purchased, so that in 1921 the 
nationalized mileage approximated 6000 mi. 
This, with 2000 mi. remaining in the hands of 
private owners and “operators, constituted the 
connected lines of the d Empire. es 
The state in cps ire has always been active in 
the development of transportation, though the co- 
operation of private capital and enterprise was en- 
co from time to time, chiefly because it was 
the surest and quickest way for providing promptly 
the mileage for which urgent demands had rapidly 
developed. The right of state purchase was re- 
served in case of any grant of permission for 
private construction. With such government own- 
ership and control a highly cient policy of 


vessels cleared 13,004 of 23,120,301 tons. Of the stan ization had been developed and the 
steamships entered in 1919, 3,566,280 tons were operation of the Japanese railways was made even 
British; 1,206,506, American; and 16,781,321 tons more systematic and profitable. 


Japanese. The merchant marine exclusive of 


The programme for Japan’s government rail- 


JAPAN 


ways, as announced during the year, called for an 
expenditure of $278,000,000 for new construction 
and $432,500,000 for improvements during the 
ensuing ten years. During the year 1920 some 
200 miles of new line were built and during the 
fiscal year 1921 it was estimated that an additional 
260 miles would be built. 

‘ On Jan. 1, 1921, freight rates were increased 
by 28 per cent. The gross revenue for the fiscal 
year 1920 totaled some $102,500,000 from pas- 
senger traffic and $66,000,000 from freight traffic. 
It was interesting to note that further nationaliza- 
tion of railways in Japan had become somewhat 
subordinate to those privately owned, for the 
latter had increased greatly. In June, 1921, 
2021 miles were in operation, while the government 
had granted permits for the construction of some 
3000 miles. 


hci 4 the year 1921 active progress was made 
_ with both the general scheme of electrification for 
the Japanese railways, as well as for special 
projects. In the Department of Railways a new 
electric bureau was established and a systematic 
peo was being developed along revised lines. 
e first work decided on was to pre for 
elettrification the entire Tokaido line and then a 
part of the Central line, the work to be extended 
in due course to all other lines. The full plan as 
developed by the Department of Railways was to 
be completed and presented through the cabinet 
to the Diet. The selection of the Tokaido line 
was doubtless due to the fact that here traffic had 
been increasing tly each year and adequate 
accommodation facilities were lacking for the 
transportation of passengers and freight. Even 
a8 an immediate measure to expedite the service, 
automatic signals had been installed, but it was 


: . According fto estimates of the 
United States War Department in 1920 the total 
military forces of Japan numbered 1,645,000, of 
which 273,000 constituted the permanent army. 
The following list from the Statesman’s Year Book 
of 1921 shows the distribution of the vessels in the 


navy at the beginning of 1921; 


Com at of 
1919 1920 1981 
Dreadnaughts..................... 9 9 11 
Pre-Dreadnaughts................. 13 13 13 
Armored cruisers.................. 12 12 12 
Light cruisers................00000: 12 13 13 
Torpedo gunboats, scouts, etc........ 5 4 4 
Destroyers....................000. 92 100 105 
To O DORGl. 6 66 ewe ccedsecee ses 26 26 30 
bmarines............ 0... ccc cease 39 43 40 


See Navat Procress, AND WaR OF THE Na- 
TIONS, section on Disarmament Conference. 

GOVERNMENT. The executive power is in the 
soap eghed who acts with As meee and assis ates 
of a ministry responsible to and appointed by 
him; and legislative power is in the emperor and a 
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legislature or imperial Diet of two houses con- 
sisting of a House of Peers and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Peers with 373 members 
is composed of members of the imperial family 
princes, marquises, counts and other members 0 
the aristocracy, certain persons nominated for 
eminent services, eto. The House of Representa- 
tives has 381 members. The distribution among 
pares at the last election preceding 1921 was as 
ollows: The Sayukawai or government party, 281; 
the Kenseikai, 109; the Kokuminto or Popular 
y, 29; the Koshin Club, 25; Independents, 19. 
e ministry at the beginning of 1921 was con- 
stituted as follows: Prime Minister, Takashi 
Hara; Interior, Takejir6 Tokonami; Foreign 
Affairs, Count Yasuya Uehida; War, General 
Gichi Tanaka; Marine, Admiral Tomosaburé 


Katé; Finance, Baron Korekiyo Takahashi; 
Justice, Count Obki; iculture and Commerce, 
Tatsuo Yamamoto; Education, Tokugoré Nak- 


abashi; Communications, Utar6é Noda; Railways, 
H. Motoda. 
Hisrory 


Forniegn Rewations. The chief features of 
Japan’s foreign relations, especially with China, are 
discussed in the article WAR oF THE NATIONS, 
where also will be found an account of Japan’s 
share in the Disarmament Conference. 

THE ON OF SHANTUNG. There was no 
uring the year in the deadlock between 

over the question of Shantung. 


expression of Japan’s Sunes to negotiate at 
the beginning of the year. a statement before 
the Assembly of the e of Nations on Janu- 
2, the latter d that negotiations were 
ifficult on account of the internal disorders in 
China and said that trade in Shantung must be 
opens and that Ja must determine how it 
ned and what guarantees to that end 

obtained. There was prolonged dis- 
cussion of the encase question throughout the 
year. According to Japanese authorities the 
situation in Shantung was as follows: The Japanese 
government aimed only at procuring for Japanese 
citizens the privilege of inking use of the natural 
resources of Shantung. The proposals of the 
Japanese in 1921 before the meeting of the 
Disarmament Conference involved the return to 
China of the leased territory of Kiaochow, with 
an area of 200 square miles, the whole to be 
placed under Chinese administration, Japan not 
claiming any exclusive or international inistra- 
tion for any portion of it, although she expected 
that the usual extra-territorial rights would be 
recognized for foreigners, and she asked in return 
that China should o the territory to in 
trade. As to the mainland, Japanese desired the 
Shantung railway, 245 miles long, and the mines 
pertaining to it to be worked as a joint enterprise 
y Japanese and Chinese capital, represented on 
equal terms. Ja abandoned to the Inter- 
national Finance Consortium of which the United 
States was a prominent member such concessions 
as Japan obtained for the following three 
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lines: Tsinan-Shunteh (160 miles); Kaomi-Shu- 
chow (220 miles); Weichien-Yental (150 miles). 
Japan renounced all special preferences granted 
to Germany in regard to sis peak of foreigners 
and foreign capital in accordance with the J - 
ese signature to the Treaty. She aaa te 
withdraw her troops which now were guarding the 
railway from Tsinan, as soon as China was ready 
to replace them. e agreed to hand over to 
China all public property used for administrative 
pues within the leased territory. The customs 
ouse at Tsingtao was to become a part of the 
customs system of China. These were the 
pro which Ja made to China, Sept. 7, 
1921. Although they did not fully meet the 
Chinese demands, it must be remembered that 
Ja had not taken this property and these 
sights from China, bat had taken them all from 
the Germans, whom she had expelled from Shan- 
tung at the cost of 2000, killed and wounded, and 
$15,000,000, at a time when China, owing to her 
internal troubles, was unable to dislodge them. 
The general spirit of Japanese arguments was 
that her demands in the circumstances were 
most moderate, in view of her service during the 
war, and in comparison with what European 
nations had claimed in the apd at Chinese ex- 
pense, and would probably claim at the present 
time if they were in the position of Japan. 
Srseria. Japan’s policy in Siberia was attacked 
in the diet by Viscount Katé, January 24. This 
followed a declaration early in the month by 
Viscount Uchida that it was to be ho that 
conditions in Siberia would be sufficiently stable 
to permit Japan to withdraw her troops from 
Vladisvostok and the coast provinces. The prime 
minister replying to Katé’s attack said the oc- 
cupation of certain districts in Siberia continued 
to be necessary to Japan’s interests. On January 
8 an American lieutenant, W. H. Langdon, w 
shot by a Japanese sentry at Vladisvostok. This 
ght complaint from the United States which 
ollowed by an expression of regret from the 
ese government. See WaR OF THE NATIONS. 
oe DEFENSE. a was s strong 
current in Japan against undue expenditures on 
the army and the navy and this showed itself in 
parliament on February 8 when an opposition 
member offered a resolution for cutting down 
mnilitary expenditures and naval armament and 
hd ar a disarmament conference with the 
nited States and Great Britain. The proposal 
for reduction was defeated by 245 to 38, the 
majority insisting that conditions in China and 
Siberia made it unsafe to retrench army and na 
outlays. A vote of confidence was taken in whic 
the government was supported by 259 to 141. 
JAPANESE Po.icy IN Korea. The official 
view of the government’s course in Korea was 
summarized by Admiral Saito, governor-general 
of the province in 1921, who was appointed to that 
office in 1919, the very year when Korean dis- 
content took the form of o revolt and one of 
the first indications of disaffection was the public 
protest of students after the funeral of Prince Yi 
against Japanese annexation. Riots followed in 
the neighborhood of Seoul but the rioters were for 
the most part unarmed. As a measure of pacifica- 
tion the government promised a programme of 
reforms but at the same time took energetic 
measures to suppress the spirit of revolt which 
tended more and more to threaten an actual 


brou 
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insurrection. The trouble was increased by 
Bolshevist influence from Siberia. Gradual and 


more or less effective revolutio organization 
was developed showing the work o rt leader- 
ship which was plainly inspired from Siberia. The 


government discovered the centres of insurrection 
and on August 17, 1920, captured one of the most 
important of them at Phyonyang, after a severe 
battle. The most troublesome regions were along 
the Manchurian frontier, rebel entering 
the country by way of Antung and Chien-Tao. 
According to the governor-general the internal 
riots were not the result of native discontent but 
were staged by revolutionary committees outside 
the country. <A party of independence was 
created abroad and was encouraged by the Korean 
immi ts in the United States and Honolulu. 
It fell under the influence of the Russian revolu- 


vernment did not embark on a policy of in- 

Timinate repression. It sought to restore 
peace by measures of reform including one that 
was opposed by the military party, namely, the 
substitution for the gendarmes of a body of 
police designed rather to prevent disorder than 
to chastise it. This reform, according to the 
governor-general, had brought excellent results, the 
people themselves aidi me poe in keeping the 
peace; and he took muc it to the adminustra- 
tion for this policy of engaging the natives them- 
selves in the work of pacification. It also created 
mixed provisional and communal commissions 
whose Korean members were elected by the 
populason, this measure being regarded as the 

t step toward self-government. Complete 

self-government, however, could not be granted 
until after a long interval. Another feature of 
the new governor-general’s policy was to found 
schools, in the lief that the, more Japanese 
schools there were in Korea, the better for neo 
In 1921 the ave was one school for 
villages. Down to that time, it had been necessary 
to require the police to recruit the pupils, but 
there were signs that the Koreans were becoming 
more confident and were beginning to send their 
children to the Japanese schools of their own 
accord. As to the material situation, it had greatly 
improved during the seven years of Japanese 
occupation. ce production had risen from 
8,000,000 to 15,000,000 koku (one koku equals 
180 litres). Means of transport had not kept 
pace with this development and the sum of 
16,000,000 yen was estimated as required for the 
completion of roads that had been projected, and 
four years was given as the period within which 
the railway programme would be carried out. 
The government was bearing the cost of the 
principal lines but the branch lines would be 
delayed because of the economic crisis in 
mother country in 1920. In 1921 the budget was 
placed at 2,000,000,000 yen. The government 
was taking steps to develop the natural resources, 
but here again the condition of the mother 
country’s finances retarded progress. As to the 
tax, the large share was borne by the Japanese 
residents of Korea. It was estimated that a 
Japanese family in the colony had to pay from 
12 to 23 yen for schools and sanitation, while a 
Korean family paid only from 12 to 13 yen for the 
same services. 


JARNEFELT : 


New Muvistry. The Prime Minister Hara 
(q. v.) was assassinated. On November 13 a 
new ministry was formed under Baron Korekiyo 
Takahashi, who had been Minister of Finance in 
the Hara cabinet. He continued to hold this 
portfolio in addition to the office of Prime Minis- 
ter. The Minister of Foreign Affairs was Viscount 
Uchida. The choice of the new Premier was taken 
to indicate the continuance of the peaceful foreign 
policy of the preceding ministry and its opposition 
to the militarist grou The new Premier had 
taken a decided stand in the latter respect some 
months before when he criticised the General 
Staff of the army for concerning itself too much in 
diplomatic affairs. As to foreign policy he had 
declared that the opening up to Japan of the 

t resources of China was imperative but that 

apan should renounce the 21 demands and should 

adopt a constructive economic policy in respect 
to China. 

Tue Recency. The crown prince, Hirohito 
was appointed regent, November 24, by imperial 
decree, his father, Emperor Yoshihito, having 
been long incapacitated by Ulness. The emperor 
had already in May, 1920, given over some of his 
functions to the crown prince, and in the spring 
of pe Re een Binion et ee On 
his return the prince was received with great 
public enthusiasm. He was born in April, 1901, 
and proclaimed heir apparent in 1912 when his 
father became emperor, and he was consecrated 
crown prince in 1916. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CONFERENCE. Various 
reports were published at the close of the year 
indicating popular ill feeling toward the United 
States among the extreme element. The decisions 
of the Washington Conference were denounced at 
& mass meeting of an anti-American society at 
Tokyo, December 18 and there were threatened 
demonstrations against Americans. Several of 
the papers condemned the naval agreement as 
imposing a ratio unfair to Japan. The opposition 
party in Parliament addressed questions to the 
government implying distrust of the Conference 
and the belief that the Four-Party treaty would 
lead to the interference of the United States and 
other Powers in the Far East. This view was 
attacked by the government spokesman, who 
declared the criticism unfounded, and soon after- 
wards the Prime Minister laid a special emphasis 
in a public address on the importance of the 
decisions reached at Washington. He said that 
the Four-Party treaty was much wider in its 
bearing than the Anglo-Japan Alliance and re- 
moved all chances of war and that the Conference 
had opened a new epoch on the Pacific and in 
the world. He believed that as a result the burdens 
of the Japanese ple would be lightened and 
the position of Japan strengthened in the Far 
East. It was understood at the close of the year 
that Japan held fast to her position in to 
property rights in Siberia, including the coal 
properties in the northern portion of Sakhalin. 

JARNEFELT, Marx. See Music, Artists, 


Vocalists. 
JASTROW, Morris. Orientalist and univer- 
sity professor, died, June 22. He was born at 
Warsaw, Poland, in 1861; came to Philadelphia 
in 1866 and graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1881 after which he studied at Leipzig 
and in Paris. On returning to Philadelphia he was 
made professor of Semitic languages and librarian 
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in the University of Pennsylvania. He wrote 
extensively for the learned periodicals within his 
field and was a recognized authority on Semitic 
is languages, and literature. Among his 
works may be mentioned The Religion of the Baby- 
lonians and the Assyrians (1898); The Study of 
Religion (1902); Aspects of Religt Belief and 
Practice in Babylonia and Assyria (1911); Hebrew 
and Babylonian Traditions (1914); The Civilization 
of Babylonia and Assyria (1915); During and After 
War; The War and the ea roy Ge 

The War and the Coming Peace (1918); The Gentle 
Cynic (1919); Zionism and the Future of Palestine 
(1919). He also edited series of hand books on the 
history of religion and contributed largely to works 
of reference. He was the editor of the department 
of Semitic archeology to the NEw INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA contributittg many of the articles. 

JE S, James GrawaM. Judge, died at 
Milwaukee, Wis., puguat 6. He was bor at . 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1834, and was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1855. He moved to 
Wisconsin and practiced law in Milwaukee until 
1888. He was circuit judge in Wisconsin 1893-94, 
and presiding judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals 1901-05, when he retired. For 
several years he was Dean of the College of Law 
at Marquette University. He attracted public 
attention by his issue of an injunction on . 8, 
1893, forbidding the employees of the Northern * 
Pacific Railway from combining to strike against 
the reduction of wages. This led to an attempt of 
the labor leaders to impeach him but it did not 
succeed. 

JERITZA, Marie. See Music, Opera. 

JERNINGHAM, CHARLES EDWARD WYNNE. 
British journalist, died in London, February 7. 
Under the pen-name of ‘‘Marmaduke”’ he con- 
tributed for twenty-two years a regular letter to 
the London Truth, and for fourteen years a weekly 
article to the London Graphic. e was born 
March 26, 1854; and studied at Beaumont and 
Stonyhurst. He was one of the founders of the 
Self-Help Immigration Society, and was active 
in the Commons and Footpaths Protection society, 
and the Coal Smoke Prevention Association. He 
was the founder of the Art Collectors Association. 
He published Maxtms of Marmaduke (1910); and 
The Bargain Book (1911).. He was made the editor 
of Vanity Fair (London) in 1912. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. See Municirpaut GovERN- 


MENT. 

JEWS. Popuuation. The following estimates 
of the Jewish population of the world by con- 
tinents based largely on prewar estimates were 


bata by the Bureau of Jewish Social Research 
or the American Jewish Year Book for 1921-22: 
Paar 
Continent population 
North America... ......... 0.0.00 .0 ce cece cee eee 3,379, 
South America................... cece e cane 118,65 
EUrOpe se. 2.<i20a sae Shea enh whew ONS eae ean Aes 10,439,191 
SOR cee Wier tig tre ie ae dul OE Reet Le 434, 
PAC eo shine bn a i Wd ea eee a ee OP eee 380,668 
Mvmt reli nss cg.c6 so grakg aa We ware d Shy whe A 19,415 
OCR oie. 2 cersrs a eit ea ebate Fl a cd Re ee be 14,771,931 


According to another Jewish authority, Mr. 
Davis Trietsch, the total was somewhat in excess 
of that, pene 15,430,000. Jews in the United 
States were placed by the Bureau of Jewish Social 
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Research at 3,390,301, in 1918, an increase of 
1,613,116 since 1907. The following table shows 
distribution by States in each of those years ac- 
Co: to the same authority: 


JEWISH POPULATION BY S8TATES AND 


TERRITORIES 
Estimated Estimated 
States 1907 1918 Increase 
Alabama................. 7,000 11,086 4,086 
BIOMED 66 oo oie eck e Soa Eee eed 500 500 
Arisona.................. 500 1,013 513 
Arkansas,................ 3,085 5,012 1,927 
California................ 42,000 652 21,652 
Colorado................. 6,500 14,565 8,065 
Ges eet shes eck ,000 66,862 44,862 
Delaware......... pana lates 1,600 3,806 2,206 
District of Columbia....... 5,100 10,000 4,900 
PhOrida es 6d ety ee tiai 3,000 6,451 3,451 
Georgia... . teams 9,300 22,414 13,114 
Hawaiian Island........... 100 150 50 
Idaho.................... 300 1,078 778 
Tilinois................... 110,000 246,637 136,637 
yncians ee ei a8 tect ae gr teens ee ao ete grt 
OWRs cis be Pek odes : / ; 
Kansas.................. 1,500 9,450 7,950 
Kentucky................ 10,000 13,362 3,362 
Do eta SYS ecina ee detaacae 12,000 12,7 723 
GING 5 oes as oe 5,000 7,387 2,387 
Maryland................ 41,000 62,652 21,642 
Massachusetts............ 90,000 189,671 99,671 
ichigan................. 16,000 63,254 47,254 
rer pcide orate 8 leds he teenie ee ana ahr 
jesissippi................ i : 
Missoun.................. 52,000 ,807 ,807 
Montana................. 1,500 2,518 1,018 
Nebraska................. 6,500 13,547 7,047 
Nevada.................. 300 503 203 
New Hampshire........... 1,000 3,257 2,257 
New Jersey............... 70,000 149,476 79,476 
New Mexico.............. 800 (858 58 
New York................ 905,000 1,603,923 698,923 
North Carolina............ 1,500 4,915 3,415 
North Dakota 1,000 1,492 492 
OO isd Sick hae Sesh lle es 85,000 166,361 81,361 
Oklahoma................ 1,000 5,1 4,186 
Oregon................... 6,000 9.767 —_8,767 
Pennsylvania............. 150,000 322,406 172,406 
Phili elIslands......... 100 500 400 
Porto Rico................ 100 200 100 
Rhode Island............. 12,000 20,502 8,502 
South Carolina............ 2,500 4,816 2,316 
South Dakota............. 300 1,262 062 
Tennessee................ 10,000 14,034 4,034 
Texas........0........... 16,000 ,839 14,839 
NO tel: i065 go eek Jon 1,000 3,737 2,737 
Vermont................. 1,000 2,221 1,221 
Witminiaic:s 6 6c essen ers 10,000 15,403 5, 
Ww cscs hace se ee 5,500 9,117 3,617 
‘West Virginia............. 1,500 5,129 3,629 
MMos oo eke Ret 15,000 28,531 13,581 
Wyoming................. 300 498 198 
Total oiceki csecd stad: 1,777,185 3,390,801 1,613,116 
The ten leading cities of the United States 
according to the American Jewish Year Book are 
as follows: 
Jewish G Per cent 
‘ population Percent of total 
City estimated estimated as of Jews to ewish 
1918 Jan. 1, 1917 total population 
New York... . 1,500,000 5,670,167 26.45 45.45 
ae a 25,000 2,521,822 8.92 6.81 
elphia 200,000 1,750,000 11.43 6.06 
Cleveland 100,000 750,000 13.33 3.03 
on.. 77,500 767,589 10.09 2.3% 
Baltimore 60,000 5,000 10.08 1.81 
St. Louis...... 60,000 850,800 7.05 1.81 
Pittsburg..... 60,000 590,000 10.16 1.81 
Newark....... 55,000 401,000 13.71 1.66 
Detroit....... 50,000 825,000 6.06 1.51 
Total . 2,387,500 14,720,578 16.21 72.34 


a. 


For table of Jewish population by countries, 


see preceding YEAR Boox. This gave the largest 
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' It was admitted, of course, that 


JEWS 


totals to the ee ne counts: Poland, 4,100,000; 
the Ukraine, 3,300,000; Germany, ,000; 
Hun 450,000; Csecho-Slovakia, 349,000; 
United Kingdom, 275,000; Lithuania, 250,000. 
THe Zionist Conearess. The twelfth Zionist 
Congress held its session at Carlsbad in September. 
There was much dissension among the members, 
but the session ended with a vote of confidence 
by a considerable majority in the executive com- 
mittee. The majority of the Congress were 
somewhat dissatished with the present situation. 


t pro 

had been made since the last Congress held 
eight years before. While at that time Zionism 
was confined to a small circle of Jews, it was now 
a definite world movement and an important 
element in the Eastern question. Nevertheless, 
the hope of many members had been disappointed. 
There was, for example, much uncertainty in 
respect to the status of Palestine. On Nov. 2, 
1917, Mr. Balfour in the celebrated address which 
had so stimulated the hopes of the Zionists, 
promised to create a national home for the Jews 
in Palestine. The condition of such an estab- 
lishment was the migration of large numbers into 
the region. Now, Sir Herbert Samuel, Hi 
Commissioner in Palestine, had recently made a 
statement, apparently representing the policy of 
the British vernment, in which he spoke only 
of some Jews who might come to settle in Palestine. 
This was most unsatisfactory to the majority of 
the Zionists. Furthermore, they were disturbed 
by a later decree of the High Commissioner 
resulting from recent events at Jaffa which re- 
duced immigration to a very narrow limit. There 
were other causes of discontent. Various riots 
in Palestine showed that it was hard to maintain 
order in the country; the British garrison was 
small and it was not possible to count on the 
local recruits who were likely at any moment to 
join the rioters. There was a division in the 
Congress into two factions, one directed by Dr. 
Weizmann, and the other by Mr. Louis Brandeis 
of the United States Supreme Court, and Presi- 
dent of the Zionist organization of America. The 
question had been raised why in view of the dis- 
turbances in Syria the executive committee had 
not secured from Great Britain (the mandatory 
power) the reéetablishment of the Israelite Legion 
which would easily have maintained order. en 
that Legion existed in Palestine there were no 
such troubles. The two factions differed in 
respect to the methods which should be employed 
in this emergency and in certain other respects. 
The party represented by Dr. Weizmann believed 
that the promises of Mr. Balfour would be realized 
in the long run in spite of present difficulties— 
in short, that Great Britain and the other re- 
sponsible Powers would keep their word. The 
vote of confidence indicated the approval of the 
Congress of this more optimistic view of the 
situation and of the policy of improvement 
favored by Dr. Weizmann. In accordance with 
the latter the Con undertook to work out 
plans for the development of the Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies now in Palestine and for the 
creation of new ones; also for the irrigation and 
electrification of the country and the establish- 
ment of a land bank, a school of medicine, etc. 
See PALESTINE. 

EasteRN Evrore. Some gure: were issued 
at the close of the year by an officer of the Relief 
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Committee of the Ukraine. ‘According to these, 
there were in Bessarabia about 30,000 Jewish 
-Fefugees without homes. In Poland, 28,951 
Jewish orphans were cared for by the Warsaw 
bureau during the first seven months of 1921. 
In the region of Rovno, Poland, 6000 orphans 
whose nts had been massacred were reported. 


In Po 
refugees, according to an officer of the central 
Relief Committee of Warsaw, numbered 50,000, 
and those in Roumania 60,000 to 70,000. Re- 
porting on these conditions he declared that 
villages in which the Jews constituted 80 or 90 
per cent of the population had been entirely 
destroyed. The Jewish population of the Ukraine 
had suffered indescribable hardships. Persons of 
all classes, including the wealthiest, were reduced 
to 7 and it was pa cps that there was 
hardly a single Jewish child under seven years of 
left in the Ukraine. Probably twice as many 
Jews had died from exposure or di 
as had been massacred. According to the presi- 
dent of the Jewish Relief Committee, November 
27, 50 per cent of all houses belonging to Jews 
in Eastern Europe had been destroyed and about 
90 per cent in the regions where they had ci- 
ally suffered, namely, Eastern Poland, Galicia, 
Lithuania, Roumania, and southern Russia. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. A non- 
sectarian institution of the higher learning for 
men, bfit admitting women to certain 
Baltimore, Md.; founded in 1876. 
1921 there were 3361 students enrolled and in the 
summer session, 949. The teaching staff numbered 
444. The classification of students was as follows: 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 291; 
Medicine, 349; Hygiene, 96; College of Arts and 
Sciences, 393; Engineering, 313; College Courses 
for Teachers, 1011; Evening Courses: (1) Business 
Economics, 660; (2) Technical subjects, 248. 
President, Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D. 

JONES, Kennepy. British ‘journalist and 
Member of Parliament, died in London, England 
October 20. He was well known as the editor of 
the Evening News. It was he who opened the 
way for Alfred Harmsworth, afterwards Lord 
Northcliffe, to his journalistic career, obtaining 
for him an option on the purchase of the Evening 
News when it was in financial difficulty. Harms- 
worth carried out the plan and after purchasing 
the paper brought it into t prominence. 
Shortly before the war Mr. Jones gave up his 
journalistic work to go into politics and duri 
the war he was e in the Ministry of Fo 
and the Ministry of Transport. He was the 
author of Fleet Street and Downing Street. 

JONES, Mase. Cronist (Mrs. THomas Mc- 
Dowrtu_ Jones). Author, died in 1921. She 
was born at Tiffin, Ohio, June 18, 1860, and after 
a high school education went into news aper 
work at Toledo. She was editor of the children’s 

e of Philadelphia and Pittsburg newspapers 
and legislative correspondent at Harrisburg. 
She was prominent in the various associations of 
the¥ State especially the Centre Pennsylvania 

rage Association of which she was president 
after 1911. For fifteen years she served as regent 
of the Daughters of 1812. Among her writings 
may be mentioned: Gettysburg (1902); Siz of 
Them (1902); Dolly’s College (1909); 
Achsah (1911); In Days of Old (1912); Rome’s 
Fall (1915). 
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JONES, Witu1am Amsross. Roman Catholic 
bishop, died at Philadelphia, Pa., February 17. 
He had been bishop of Porto Rico after Feb. 24, 
1907. He was born at Cambridge, N. Y., July 21, 
1865; graduated at Villanova College, Pa., in 1887; 
and was ordained priest in 1890. After seiving 
as parish priest from 1890 to 1895 at Philadelphia, 
e professor of ish and mathematics 
at Villanova College. In 1899 he was placed in 
charge of the first English-speaking Catholic 
church in Cubs. He was afterward president 
of the College of St. Augustine, Havana. 

ORDAN, JoHN WooLr. See Necroxocy. 

GO-SLAVIA. A new state with a republican 
form of government formed after the war out of 
component parts of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, consisting of: Old Serbia;. New Serbia 
Slovenia; Croatia and Slavonia and other parts 
of H ; Bosnia and Herzegovina; and Dal- 
matia. e estimated area in 1920 was 95,628 
square miles, and the estimated population, 
11,337,686, including Montenegro, which though 
its destination was doubtful at first was united 
with greater Serbia after the death of the former 
icholas, March 1, 1921. e chief towns 
with their population in 1919 are: Belgrade, the 


60,000; Sarajevo, 50,000; 
40,000; Spert, 30,000; Nich (1910), 24,949. 
DUCTION AND Commerce. Interests are 

largely agricultural. In 1921 the harvest was poor. 
ccording to an official estimate, the 1921 crops 
in metric tons were as follows: Corn, 1,800,000, 
wheat, 980,000, barley, 270,000, oats, 300,000, rye, 
150,000, and potatoes, 950,000. In every item 
there was a decline from the 1920 crop totals, the 
whole averaging about 20 per cent. The cause for 
this was said to be the long drought, althou 
railway conditions and the nsks imposed on the 
farmers by an unsettled policy respecting exports 
may have had an adverse effect on sowings. 
Jugo-Slavia’s immense resources of raw materials 
have been very little exploited because of lack of 
labor and capital. The wood industry holds first 
place in the country, one-third of which is covered 
with forests. The textile industry ia still in a 
primitive condition. It had in 1921 some 60,000 
spindles and 2500 looms. The clothing and 
carpet industry are important in Serbia, but these 
enterprises were suffering especially from lack of 
cotton. The iron industry was very little de- 
veloped and could not meet the needs of .the 
country. The annual output of raw iron is 
2,000,000 tons. The deposits of magnesium in 
Lublja have not yet been exploited, although the 
annual production was estimated in 1921 at 
45,000 wagons. The sugar industry is well 
developed. The six sugar refineries of the terri- 
tory obtained from H could practically 
satisfy the country’s needs. The chief imports 
have been textiles, agricultural produce, chemi- 
cals, leather, metals, and machinery; and the 
chief exports, corn, wheat, oats, cattle, fruit, and 
timber. Exports during the first six months of 
1921 totaled, 1,160,,051,982 dinars or about 
$33,000,000 and the exports for the first six months 
of 1920 were only 272,004,068 dinars or about 
$14,000,000. The figures for imports were not 
available but it was believed that they doubled 
the exports. 

Finance. The nag eS 1922 amounted to 
6,000,000,000 dinars (di at par equals about 
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20 cents. The paper in circulation in the autumn 
of 1921 amounted to about 4,500,000,000 dinars. 
‘The dinar vey uf ach worth about tale feat 
beginning o ell to a minimum of about 
$.011 early in November and has since risen to 
about hae in December. - a of pa 
money w was taking place rapidly during 
e summer and early fall was temporarily 
checked but a permanent verenaar te the budget 
depended on further legislation. e goveroment 
expressed a firm determination to reduce ex- 
ditures and increase taxation. An internal 
oan of 500 million dinars was subscribed to the 
extent of about three-fifths to the general public 
and the remainder was to be taken by the local 
banks which underwrote it. Efforts were being 
made at the close of the year to place a foreign 
loan of five hundred million francs, especially for 
repair and construction of railroads. 

LWAYs. Railway mileage in 1920 was 5684 
of state line with the exception of 509 miles 
privately owned. It was reported saa the year 
that the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
was to receive from Germany on account of repara- 
tion 50 locomotives and 2500 freight cars. i 
the year it was announced that the ministry o 
communications of the Kingdom of the ba, 
Croats, and Slovenes had ed for bids for the 
construction of five short railway lines to link up 
existing roads in Jugo-Slavia, for which purpose an 
internal loan of 500,000,000 dinars (roughly, 
$2,000,000) had been floated. Three of these proj- 
ects were for narrow-gauge lines and two for 
Pvesentts gauge. The total length of line was 
94 miles 


GOVERNMENT. A constituent assembly was 
elected on Nov. 28, 1920, composed as follows in 
litical parties: Radicals, 102; Demo- 
mmunists, 42; Croatian- 
i 33; Mohammedans, 25; Catholic 


of authority at t of 1921. The 
ministry appointed Feb. 15, 1921, was as follows: 
Prime Minister, M. Stoyan Protitch; Vice-Presi- 


Affairs, 
M. Stoyan Ribaratz; Finance, M. Velisar Yanko- 
vitch; Forests and Mines, M. Kovatchevitch; 
Agrarian Reform, M. Krsnitch; Food, M. Stanich- 
itch; Public Health, M. Slavko Miletitch; Social 
Affairs, M. Jouro Chotusmine; Public Instruction, 
M. Trifunovitch; Religion, M. Jankovitch; 
War, (vacant); Public Works, M. Jovan Jovano- 
vitch; iculture, M. Frano Rochkar; Justice, 
M. Nintchitch; Posts and Telegraphs, M. Drinko- 
vitch; without Portfolio, M. Spalecicovitch. 


History 


ForEIGN Reuations. In January the govern- 
ment complained to the Allied Powers in a series of 
notes that Bulgaria was not observing the treaty of 
Neuilly in respect to reparations and disarma- 
ment. On June 8 a treaty was signed with Rou- 
mania for the purer of insuring the maintenance 
of the treaties of Trianon and Neuilly on the part 
of the Hungarian and Bulgarian governments, 
respectively. There was much dissatisfaction in 
Jugo-Slavia with the decision of the Council of 
Ambassadors on the dispute over the Albanian 
frontier (see ALBANIA). e Jugo-Slavs disclaimed 
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any imperialitsic aims in respect to Albania but 
desired a strong frontier in order to secure them 
against invasions and disorders. They hoped that 
the Allied Powers would reconsider the decision. 
J uae Seve was in constant alarm over the designs 
of her neighbors. In addition to the hostility of 
the Hungarians and the doubtful attitude of 
Bulgaria, there was trouble with Albania, friction 
with the Italians, and a certain lack of cordiality 
with the Greek government of Constantine. To 
offset this there was the Little Entente, concluded 
with Roumania and Czecho-Slavakia, which was 
designed to insure the safety of the countries 
liberated by the Allies in central Europe and the 
Balkans en the treaty of Rapallo was ratified 
it waa expected at Belovade that triendly relations 
would be restored with Rome. This did not result 


and there was muoh ill-feeling in Ju lavia 
toward Italy. According to the J lavs the 
strife in the 


a at Rome had been to stir u 
fing om of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, by 
every means in its power. Italy had not yet evac- 
uated the third zone of Dalmatia and had placed 
all the difficulties possible in the way of Jugo- 
Slavia for the opening of the port of Baros. Italy 
moreover had favored the Hungarian government 
in the question of the treaty of Trianon which 
the J lav government had supported. The 
Italians, according to the Jugo-Slavs, were intrigu- 
ing behind the Albanian government of Tirana. 
e Jugo-Slavs also complained that under the 
pretext of the dread of an epidemic the Italian 
foyenment had forbidden the entry within the 
talian borders of the chief article of Jugo-Slav 
Fuge Slavia aad Bulgars they cae ance te 
u via an ia they were simply t 

result of the war. Serbia held the view that the 
damage done by the occupation must be repaired 
and rties in Serbia were agreed in this de- 
mand. However, there were certain differences 
among them in respect to the application of this 
policy: While some of them endeavored to prevent 
the restoration of relations of confidence, others 
looked forward to the possibility of an understand- 
ing on the basis of their common interests. The 
situation was uncertain owing to the difficulty of 
settling on a plan that was at once acceptable to 
Belgrade and Zagreb (Agram), and the problem of 


an eens ber Bulgaria ee an internal 
question in Ju via owing to the disagreement 
between the Serbs and the Croats. Serbia and 


Greece at the close of the year had officially 
renewed their relations as allies but in the former 
country there was still a deep distrust of the Greeks 
on account of the alleged treason of Constantine 
during the war and whenever there seemed a 
prospect of Greek failure in Asia Minor the Bel- 

e press expressed its satisfaction. The basis of 
ill-feeling between the two countries, however, was 
rather economic than politica] or sentimental. 
Shup up within their peninsula without access to 
the coast the Jugo-Slavs and especially the Serbe 
resented their inability to control a port on a free 
sea, and a considerable part of the public were 
insisting for an outlet on the gean as a vital 
necessity for the national interest. Finally there 
was the great problem of Russia, and at Belgrade it 
was felt that if a democratic Russia or indeed a 
Russia under any form of government, had been 
able to take its seat in the conferences of the Allies, 
it would have prevented many of the problems 
affecting the Slav populations from being settled, 
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as they had been, against the interests of the Slavs. 
As regards Jugo-Slavia especially, the Powers had 
pronounced + oe her, for example, in the 
uestions of Fiume, of Albania, and of Baranya 
see Hunaary) and the point was all the more 
striking in that in all these, when it was a matter 
of adverse decisions the Jugo-Slavs had occasioned 
no difficulty in the way of execution. There had 
been no D’Annunzio or Zeligowski to take part in a 
Jugo-Slav adventure, and the wisdom of the 
Jugo-Slav prime minister, M. Pachitch, and the 
common sense of the people had prevailed. 

THe Race Question. The leadership of 
Serbia in the new Jugo-Slav state involved racial 
and political dissension. It had been opposed by 
various groups in the Serbian kingdom, iteelf, 
namely, many of the Social Democrats, the 
Moderate Republicans, and the Anti-Monarchists. 
Outside Serbia it was resented by many of the 
Croats who in the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
had enjoyed a certain d of constitutional 
liberty and who cherished their own national 
culture. They desired a free confederation, and at 
first nothing more than that was aimed at by the 
Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs who in the declaration 
of Korfu in 1917 merely asserted the political unity 
of the three races. The national ambition of 
Serbia gave deep offense to the other nationalities. 
The Montenegrins who number about 250,000 had 
lost their national unity and independence, but the 
chief opposition in 1921 came from the stronger 
racial element, the Croats; and Croatia was 
practically united against the apparent attempt of 
the government to absorb their people as Serbs. 
Great resentment followed the declaration of the 
prime minister, Nicholas Pachitch, that all the 
southern Slavs were Serbs. The ministries of both 
Vesnitch and Pachitch pursued a p e of 
nationalization, and to this end looked to a division 
of the kingdom into forty-eight regions, irrespec- 
tive of racial lines. Moreover, the legislation of the 
country was entirely under the control of Serbia, 
and the Serbian language was employed to the 
exclusion of others. When the government was 
embarrassed by the opposition to this policy, it 
found a working majority only a making conces- 
sions to the Moslems of Bosnia. The voting of the 
constitution by so large a majority (223 to 35), 
June 28, 1921, gave a general impression that the 
country was united, but the peasant party of the 
Croats who made up one of the chief elements in 
the Croat community refused to attend the constit- 
uent assembly, and even the Croat clericals with- 
drew from that body. The above account is taken 
from the report of a French writer who made a 
special study of the racial conditions in the new 
state. In regard to the dissensions while the 
constitution was under consideration he said: 
“‘The improvised parliament of 1918 required two 
years to pass any laws for holding elections to the 
constitutional convention. The lack of a working 
a had was not due as is often alleged to plots in 
Italy, ungary, or Bulgaria nor to Socialist schemes 
at home, but to the really profound chasm be- 
tween Serbian aspirations and the resistance to 
subjugation on the part of Croats and Slovenes. 
The former Serbian Premier, M. Prottich, made the 
first draft for the constitution on Belgian lines 
retaining the existing administrative divisions, an 
granting them a certain autonomy.” 

MonTENEGRO. The movement for self-govern- 
ment in Montenegro continued during the year, 
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and in the latter part of December preparation was 

e for representation before the governments of 
France, Italy, and Great Britain on behalf of the 
Montenegrin people, and their right to determine 
their own destiny. 

ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. Alexander was 
proclaimed King of Jugo-Slavia, August 17, and in 
accordance with the constitution should have 
taken his oath within ten days following the death 
of his father, King Peter, but he was delayed in 
Paris. He had been in Paris since early in July 
and at the time of King Peter’s death in Auguat 
was repo to be seriously ill. An attempt ha 
been made on his life shortly before he went to 
Paris and his illness concerning which there were 
various rumors, was believed by many to have 
been caused by a wound inflicted by the would-be 
assassin. He left Paris for Belgrade, October 29 
and took his oath before parliament and ascended 
the throne, November 6. 

New Ministry. The Pachitch ministry lack- 
ing support offered its resignation late in No- 
vember but was uested by the king to re- 
main in power provisionally and to attempt to 
reconstitute the cabinet. The prime minister was 
not successful in doing this and M. Davidovich 
was called to the premiership but he too. failed 
to form a ministry. M. Pachitch at the king’s 
request assumed the premiership and after a crisis 
of twenty days succeeded in forming a new 
ministry based on the support of Socialists, Radi- 
cals, Moslems, and Slovene peasants. 

OrHeR Events. The _ constituent assembly 
began the debate of the new constitution, 
March 16. A new law of emigration was passed 
May 21 which contained some peculiar features, 
restricting the method of transit. The pernereen 
ponder that no emigrant should leave Ugo 

lav territory without a passport which was valid 


only for a passage from a Jugo-Slav port to a port 
in the country of destination; and his return pass- 
port was in like manner valid only for passage from 


a port of the country that he left to a Jugo-Slav 

rt. The emigrant was thus forbidden to cross a 
oreign country. Another paragraph provided 
that steamer tickets could be delivered only for 
those Transatlantic vessels that took and received 
passengers at Jugo-Slav ports and the tickets 
were only valid for embarking and debarking at 


Jugo-Slav ports. 

FUILLARD FOUNDATION. See Music, Gen- 
eral News. 

JUVENILE COURTS. At the beginning of 
1921 all but two States of the Union had ines 
providing for juvenile or children’s courts, the 
exceptions being Maine and Wyoming. In 1920 
@ particular study was made, under the direction 
of the United States Children’s Bureau of the 
principles and methods of the probation system 
of the several States. The results were published 
in 1921 and some of the chief points are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs: 

PROBATION MeruHops. All of the States, with 
the single exception of Wyoming, had laws on 
their statute books providing for the appointment 
of probation officers to deal with children in the 
courts, and although children’s courts in some of 
the States had been established in only one or 
two of the largest cities, the system in the majority 
of States was designed to reach every child within 
the State’s limits. In the few preceding years 
development had been rapid, especially in certain 
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of the southern States. Mississippi, West Virginia, 
and New Mexico provided, within the five pre- 
ceding years, for juvenile courts and probation 
for the first time, and Georgia and North Carolina 
extended their systems to the entire State. In 
North Carolina, by the law of 1919, a separate 
juvenile court, a judge, and a paid probation officer 
were provided in every county. | 
The function of the probation officer in most 
of the children’s courts 1s of a double nature. In 
the first place he investigates the case with a view 
to ascertaining the peculiar social circumstances 
of the child, and in the second place he supervises 
the case after it is carried into court. It fre- 
bathe happens that the probation officer decides 
ugh investigation whether the case is suffi- 
ciently serious to come before the court, and it is 
often within his power, when a petition is filed, 
to determine whether the child should be taken toa 
place of detention or remain in its home pending 
investigation. The best systems provide for a 
‘thorough social investigation b 
‘staff in the first instance, and while some of the 
ehildren’s courts still continue to bring the child 
to trial before making the investigation and to 
decide the question of ita guilt or innocence before 
receiving the probation officer’s report, the more 
advanced practice reverses the process and expert 
opinion is si to this method; for the prin- 
ciple at the basis of the juvenile court is parental 
and it should aim to ascertain the underlying 
facts of the case, its true purpose being not to 
punish but to remove the cause of the child’s 
unsocia] conduct and take measures for its pro- 
tection and the protection of society. Investi 
tion by probation officers often brings to light 
social conditions that account completely for the 


‘action of the offender, as for example, hous- 
ing, immoral neighborhood, quarrels in — the 
family, lack of discipline, etc. other codpera- 


tive agency which has been established more 
recently than the probation staff, is a court clinic 
wherein examinations are made by medical and 
psychological experts. Owing to the extraordinary 
advance in the study of psychology during the 
last ten years, the work of these clinics has be- 
come in ble. It has been established that 
while not a very large per cent of the children 
brought before the juvenile courts are defective in 
@ serious sense, many of them are distinctly ab- 
normal, and these are generally the ones who 
occasion the test difficulties. Probation 
officers are, with a few exceptions, publicly em- 
ployed and paid and the societies which formerly 
selected the workers and supplied them to the 
courts have for the most part ceased to do s0, 
dependence upon volunteer initiative having 
proved almost a complete failure. The ries 
at present are not high, but a movement to 
increase them has already brought results. In 
1921 the sum of $1500 to $2000 was frequently 
paid at the start and increases were made at 
regular intervals. In a large number of the States 
the salaries of probation officers were fixed by 
law, but there was complaint against so doing on 
the ground of inelasticity. Other States fixed 
the salaries through the local boards having 
charge of pa sails The objection to this 
has heen at it results in the lack of uni- 
formity and often in a mistaken economy. It 
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has been recommended that the uae should 
be empowered within certain limits to fix salaries 
and determine the number of probation officers 


uired. 
roa to the systems in specific States, that em- 
ployed in New York has cited as one of the 
most successful. It applies to the entire State, 
and the methods used have been of a nature to 
bring out good material and prevent unfit ap- 
pointments. Probation officers are appointed 
under the civil service system, but the and 
inefficiency of that system have been offset by 
the codperation of the State Probation Com- 
mission with the Civil Service Commission in the 


charg examinations. In the States of Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Utah, the State govern- 


ment retains complete control over the appoint- 
ment of probation officers, the latter holding their 
authority from the State board of charities in 
Vermont and Rhode Island and from the State 
juvenile court commission in Utah. In North 
Carolina the chief probation officer of the court 


is a county superintendent of public welfare for 


county. In Texas probation officers in 
juvenile courts must be appointed by the judges 
from lists furnished by a committee consisting 
of the hag superintendent of public instruction 
and two ool principals of the district. In 
Massachusetts, the State Commission of Proba- 
tion conducts unofficial examinations for probation 
Officers and from the lists of eligible candidates 
the judges make their selection. . 
In respect to State su ision over probation 
and court work, the study above mentioned pre- 
sents the following conditions: ‘“ Effective State 
supervision of probation and court work generally 
has not advanced far in this country. In addition 
to the two States—-Massachusetts and New York 
—having independent probation commissions, 
three States—Rhode Island, Vermont, and Utah 
—have State control of the appointment and work 
of probation officers. In 1919 Alabama established 
a child-welfare de ent having among its 
duties advising with and receiving reports from 
preoenon officers and judges of all juvenile courta. 
e same year Oregon established a State child- 
welfare commission, one of whose duties is to 
approve all appointments of probation officers in 
the Portland Court of Domestic Relations, which 
has exclusive jurisdiction of children’s cases. 
Connecticut supervises probation work thro 
its prison association, a semi-official body. 
addition, nine States require probation officers to 
report to some State department, usually a State 
board of charities and corrections.” 
LeGisLaTIon. In 1921 Connecticut passed an 
act relating to probation. In Indiana provision 
was made for the appointment of a probation ofb- 
cer and an advisory juvenile commission, and the 
wers and duties were prescribed. South Da- 
ota amended the code in respect to dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent children, providing for a 
woman pean officer in case of delinquent 
girls and for the appointment of a probation 
officer in any county with a population of 15,000, 
excluding from the trial and from perusal of the 
records, and providing that a court decision in a 
case should not be consi & conviction, or 
disqualify for public office or stamp the child as a 
criminal. 
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KAISER WILHELMSLAND. A former Ger- 
man colony situated in the northern part of 
southeastern New Guinea, lying between 2 30' 
and 8 S. latitude and 141° and 148° E. longitude. 
It was declared a German protectorate in 1884. 
Area, including the adjacent islands, about 70,000 
square miles. It contains high mountain ranges 
running el with the coast plain, which has a 
width of from 60 to 100 miles, and some of the 
mountain summits exceed 12, feet in height. 
The interior has been little explored. Population 
estimates vary from 110,000 to 530,000 and the 
Euro population in 1914 was placed at 300, 
chiefly German. It was under the control of the 
New Guinea company from 1885 to 1909. At the 
outbreak of the war it was occupied by the Aus- 

ian forces and from that time was under 
reallly administration. See German NEw 


UINEA. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. See Municipat Gov- 
ERNMENT. 

KALBECK, Max. German musicologist, died 
in Vienna, May 4. He was born in Breslau, Jan. 
4, 1850, where he began his career as a musical 
critic. From ie lived = Mates pie a 
important work is the great biography of Brahm’s 
(8 vols.). He also edited Brahm’s correspondence 
with E. von Herzogenberg. Besides several mer- 
itorious libretti (for J. Stauss, Henschel, Poldini, 
von Fielditz, etc.), he made excellent German 
translations of many contemporary operas. 

KAMERUN, Cameroon or CAMEROONS. For- 
merly a German protectorate; situated in west 
central Africa between Nigeria (British) and the 
French Congo (French uatorial Africa) and 
extending north to Lake Chad and east to the 
Ubangi river. In 19ll a tract was trans- 
ferred to it from the French Co with an 
estimated area of 107,270 square miles and was 
known as New Kamerun. During the war (1916) 
French and British troops overran the territo 
and it was divided between France and Englan 
The greater part was placed under French adminis- 
tration, the rae poreon being a strip with an 
area of about 30, square miles which extends 
from the sea along the Nigerian frontier to Lake 
Chad. The total area exclusive of the part ceded 
to Germany in 1911 is estimated at 191,130 square 
miles and the population at about 2,540,000. 
Bantu tribes predominate near the coast and 
Sudan n in the interior. The whites in 1913 
num 1871. The chief town is Duala with a 

pulation of about 22,000. Other towns are 

iiea which was formerly the seat of government; 
Victoria, Campo, Cribi, and Rio del Rey. The 
area of the erence porn in 1920 was at 
166,489 square miles. The budget of French 
Kamerun for 1920 balanced at 7,370,500 francs. 
The chief products are coffee, palm oil, tobacco, 
and ivory. The railway mileage was 359. In the 
British portion the imports in 1919 were £67,000; 
exports, £235,000. e principal exports were 


palm kernels and palm oil, rubber, ivory, and 
cocoa, and the principal imports, iles, timber, 
salt, spirits, iron ware, and colonial products. The 
railway mileage in 1913 was 149. The French 

rtion is under a commissioner—M. Garde at the 
baginnini of 1921. The British portion is under 
the governor of Nigeria. 

, JAMES JOHNSON. See NECROLOGY. 

KANSAS. Poprunation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 1,769,257 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 1,690,949 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 


zoe of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Corn.......... 1921 4,601,000 102,142,000 $31,664,000 

1920 5,007,000 132,686,000 58,382, 
Oats.......... 1921 1,894, 38,827,000 10,483,000 
1920 2,127,000 5,299, 25,467,000 
Wheat........ 1921 10,554,000 128,695,000 119,687,000 
1920 9,294,000 143,078,000 186,002,000 
Rye... ........ 1921 91,000 1,138,000 774,000 
1920 112,000 1,456,000 1,456,000 
Barley........ 1921 660,000 13,200,000 3,828,000 
1920 767,000 19,482,000 8,767,000 
Hay.......... 1921 2,484,000 ‘3,810,000 27,940,000 
1920 2,765,000 14,624,000 46,968,000 
Potatoes.. 1921 65,000 4,160,000 5,616,000 
1920 60,000 5,100,000 7,650,000 
Sor. syrup. 1921 5,000 2 405,000 373,000 
5,000 2 430,000 538,000 

1 Tons. ? Gallons. 


IRRIGATION. The United States Bureau of the 


comparison. 
LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative seession of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Abolishing the Industrial Welfare Commission 
and conferring its powers upon the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations, the office of Commissioner of 
Labor Industry being abolished; creating a State 
aircraft board; forbidding banks to e in 
trade or commerce and providing that any bank 
may become a member of the Federal Reserve 
system and also providing that a bank may invest, 
under certain restrictions, in the stock of one or 
more banks or ed Henan provision for the 
examination of building and loan associations by 
the Bank Commissioner; provision for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of city planning 
commissions in cities of the first class having a po 
ulation of more than 20,000; provisions ait 
tions in respect to milk, cream, and dairy products 
and the manufacture and transportation of ice 
cream; imposition of a penalty for failure or neg- 
lect in respect to the exclusive use of the English 
lan In teaching in all elementary schools; 
prohibition of the transport of explosives through 
cities and towns; provision in respect to inspeo- 
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KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF 402 KENTUCKY 
Ce of- Increase ! 
; Item 1920 1910 Amount Per cent 
Number of all farimne:s oc. ooo eniee ene Ses eB eee eS RE OES 165,286 177,841 —12,555 —7.1 
Approximate land area of the state... 0.0.0... cece acres. .52,335,360 52,335,360 ....... ...... 
LN Vesa Sak Fe ios aie ise he Se RE CERO eSRSieds BLU DBE RE acres. .45,425,179 43,384,799 2,040,380 4.7 
Improved land in farms............. 0. ccc cet ence eeees acres. . 30,600,760 29,904,067 696,693 2.3 
Ae SREY A SUTOOND SOTO Fi ad ales igeg oY REM CRORES OS EMSRS ER ES 1, —502 —49.9 
Area irrigated. Ferd acete hilu feline eid ctl Gg OS Uchiha bate diaate eRe acres. . 47,312 37,479 9,833 26.2 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating.............-..-+.+eee sees, acres.. 67,853 139,005 —72.142 —S51.5 
Avon) tmoluicieds tm GUrtORITWIGs 55 cok wc eee ck eee een taenenes acres. . 02,562 1, — 58,738 —36 .4 
Per cent irrigated: 
Der tenrrNan tn ORE DN 8 a Ooo hte ee her a A gt eg whe ih 2h, Buda eh De ERE ate 0.3 0.6 —O.3 ...... 
een me PRON OE BLBLO. fed eae Sew i wa ado eee eee dua’ 0.1 OO.) 45i6c35 sees 
ee ns a Oth Bane cab d al etal a aoe Wid Swen ee 0.1 O.8 Sitios. srdreless 
OIE, AMINE SUD) MUNIN 06/555 oot 2p nae celal ab wena Sac Biaca koa ee ree, geese Sane 0.2 l Ol: 2535.42 
Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated ..acres. . 20,541 102,516 —81,975 —80.0 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated............2.. acres... 55,250 123,821 —68,571 —55.4 
Capital invested... 0.0... cece cece eee eee ents See eer eee $2,067,381 $1,365,563 $701,818 51.4 
Ave per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating.................. $30 .47 $9.75 $20.72 212.5 
Estimated cost of existing enterprises... 0.0.0... ccc eee eens $2,195,981 $1,365,563 $830,418 60.8 
Average per acre included in enterprises.............. 0.00: eee eee eee $21.41 $8.47 $12.94 152.8 
Average cost of operation and maintenance of irrigation works per acre....... $3.29 $1.59 $1.70 106.9 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


tion, sampling, storing, weighing, and grading of 
grain; provision for the organization, regulation, 
and taxation of incorporated mutual insurance 
companies other than life, and imposition of a 
penalty for violation of the law; regulations of 
public live stock yards and their operations; pro- 
motion of intelligent marketing of agricultural 
products through codperation (see Co-OPERATION); 
provision for the registration of motor vehicles; 
regulations for the granting of pardons, parole, an 
commutations; creation of a Public Utilities Com- 
mission upon which was conferred all power and 
duties of the Court of Industrial Relations relating 
to public utilities; provision for the organization 
of rural high school districts and for the consolida- 
tion of school districts for educational purposes; 
rovision for reference to the people at the General 

ection in 1922 of the question of compensation 
for veterans of the World War, the proposal 
being that bonds be issued not to exceed $25,000,- 
000 to compensate honorably discharged veterans 
at the rate of $1.00 a day for each day’s service, 
such bonds to bear interest of not more than five 
and a half per cent; provision against water pol- 
lution with penalties for violation; authorization 
of cities of the first class, over 20,000 population, 
to establish districts or zones regulating and re- 
stricting the location of trades and industries and 
making regulations in respect to the buildings, 
providing also for City Planning Commissions 
and authorizing cities to declare violation of the 
act a misdemeanor. 

Orricers. Governor, Henry J. Allen; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Charles 8. Huffman; Secretary 
of State, L. J. Pettijohn; Treasurer, Walter L. 
Payne; Auditor, Fred W. Knopp; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Richard J. Hopkins; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Miss L. E. Wooster; Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Frank L. Travis. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Wil- 
liam A. Johnston; Justices, Rousseau A. Burch; 
Henry F. Mason, Silas W. Porter, Judson S. 
West, John Marshall, John 8S. Dawson. 

SAS, Untversiry or. A co-educational 
State institution of the higher education at Law- 
rence, Kansas; founded.in 1864. The enrolment for 
the fall session of 1921 was 3649 of whom 2220 
were in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; 
646 in the Engineering School; 291 in Fine Arts; 


169 in Law; 109 in the Graduate School; and the 
rest distributed among the Schools of Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Nurses, and Education. The enrollment 
for the summer session was 1309 and the faculty 
numbered 303. The number of volumes in the 
spi was 140,110. President, Dr. Ernest H. 
ey. 

SAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. An 
institution of the higher learning at Salina, 
founded in 1885. e total enrollment in 1921 was 
883 and the faculty numbered 33. The library 
contained 12,500 volumes. During the year the 
new physical laboratory was equipped. President, 
L. B. Bowers, D.D. 

KARAFUTO. The Japanese part of the island 
of Sakhalin comprising all of the island that lies 
south of the 50th parallel of north latitude. 
Area 13,048 square miles; population, estimated in 
1920 at 105,765. See SAKHALIN. 

KENDALL, Catvin Noyres. Commissioner 
of education, died September 2. He was born at 
Augusta, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1858; graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1882 and taught school in the 
West. He became superintendent of schools at 
Jackson, Mich., in 1886 and later at Saginaw and 
then after engaging in business for three years was 
Sprone successively en eae ey of schools 
at New Haven, Conn., and Indianapolis, Ind. He 
was commissioner of education of the State of 
New Jersey after July, 1911. He lectured ex- 
tensively at the summer schools of the universities 
and was prominent in the leading educational 
associations. He edited works on methods of edu- 
cation in collaboration with others. 

KENNEDY, Sir Jon. Canadian railway 
builder, died at Montreal, Can., October 25. He 
was born, Sept. 2, 1838; studied at McGill Uni- 
versity; and became chief engineer of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada. He was afterwards 
harbor commissioner of Montreal, and a member 
of various canal and other important commissions. 

KENTUCKY. Porvuuation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 2,416,630 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 2,289,905 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
a Agriculture, covering the years 1920 
an : 


KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF 

Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn.......... 1921 3,200,000 82,150,000 $45,182,000 

1920 3,334,000 101,687,000 83,383, 
Oats.......... 1921 293,000 5,567,000 2,672,000 

1920 280,000 6,580,000 803, 
Wheat........ 1921 634,000 6,340,000 7,291,000 
1920 588,000 5,998,000 11,456,000 
Clover seed.... . 1921 18,000 34,000 340,000 
1920 25,000 52,000 780,000 
Tobacco... 1921 385,000 1!325,710,000 50,485,000 
1920 560,000 1476,000,000 71,400,000 
bs ee 1921 1,077,000 21,127,000 17,376,000 
1920 1,174,000 21,284,000 28,087,000 
Potatoes...... 1921 58,000 3,770,000 6,220,000 
1920 57,000 5,643,000 8,464,000 
Swt. potatoes. . 1921 18,000 1,872,000 2,153,000 
1920 18,000 1,890,000 2,835,000 
Sor. syrup 1921 48,000 4,080,000 2,938,000 
1920 51,000 4,845,000 5,184,000 

1 Pounds. * Tons 

DrarnaGe. The following table published by 


the Unites States Census Bureau in 
izes the drainage conditions of the State in 1920: 
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KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF 
MANUFACTURES. A preli 


liminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manufac- 
tures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Kentucky was issued by the Bureau of Census. 
The census of manufactures, 1919, like that 
of 1914, excluded the hand trades, the buildin 
trades, and the neighborhood industries, and too 
account only of establishments conducted under 
ire so-called factory system. The table at poten 
of p gives a comparative summa or the 
State in 1919 and 1914. ” 

Orricers. Governor, Edwin P. Morrow; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, S. Thurston Ballard; Secre of 
State, Fred A. Vaughan; Treasurer, James A. Wal- 
lace; Auditor, John J. Craig; Attorney-General, 
Charles I. Dawson; Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Statistics, W. C. Hanna; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Geor Colvin ; Super- 
intendent of Insurance Rates, N. O. Gray; Insur- 
ance Commissioner, James F. Ramey. 


Per cent 
Item Amount of total 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 
N une of all farms aoe pee : jee Gites Sikes hh 16 is sa beg are Scat an ards Gre Bet Nt godine ue gaan a aig tan ie eee anes 100.0 
arms reporting VIG CPONROO 3.6.6 be hws eed hb EUR OER AN CLG ESSA NOW VORA RO : 2.1 
Farms reporting TOON CTIA WO ao okies ie ERS EA TOCRES De EWE OYE GHA ORAS 19,592 7.2 
PY Vantaa tk Sea Srna oo fo erik as hese aS OS A EARS KAGE RET ER Ph Raw an Ls acres. .21,612,772 100.0 
Improved IAD if [OFMs 05 soe s oe ee ee ee 5 eee ANOS ROR KS OA RE CIA AOS ae Oe eT eS acres. . 13,975,746 64.7 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... 0.0... 0... cece ee eee tense eens acres.. 225,228 1.0 
arm land repo as needing drainage... 0.0... ec eee eect eter ee ee eeaee acres.. 573,299 2.7 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 

Approximate land area of the state... 0... ccc ccc eee cere cence estes eeenecees acres. .25,715,840 100.0 
land in operating drainage enterprises... 0.1... cc eee eter t eee tenes acres. . 480 1.4 
EIMDTOVOd TANG es oi7 5c aca Fos aioe ho Oe See RT ES OARS ERO LEED Dae wea ia acres.. 245 334 1.0 
Timber and cut-over land... 00... eee een eee eee tenet eeeeeeeers acres.. 92,495 0.4 
Other unimproved. lard 6.6: 66 6:6.5658-6 psy 65 4-85 oot an eee e wae DET Sere BREA a Ee OREN SEALS acres... 651 0.1 
‘Total capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises....................... $1,820,906 100.0 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919. ......... cee cee ete teens $1,521,725 83.6 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises... 0.0... kc ccc eee eee eee eens $299,271 16.4 


The total works completed by drainage enter- 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 664.5 miles of 


Jupiciary. Court of Appeals: Justices Rollin 
Hurt, Gus Thomas, Ernest Clarke, F. D. Samp- 
W. E. Settle, i 


open ditches, 86.2 miles of tile drains, and 0.2 son, Huston Quin, William Rogers 
mile of accessory levees; the additional lengths Clay. 
° Per cent 
of increase, 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments. . 00.0... cee tee eeeeee eee e eens 3,957 4,184 —5.4 
Persons e im manufactures... 0.0.0. ee eee cette ene eens 83,9 77,865 7.8 
Proprietors and firm members... .. 6.0.66... 2.2 eee teens 4, 4,148 —3.5 
Salaried employees... 0.2... ce eee ee eee teen teen enes 10,610 9,131 16.2 
Wage earners (average number). .... 0.0.6.1 eee eens 69,345 64,586 7.4 
rilerretd WOQSODO WOE onic 55 hd SoS Ue EAE a PTA ES CaS a SEES 247,07 238,314 3.7 
CODitel ion e sess ia Rad wei bet eke eaeb erat an mea iedy bay Anioee eee $276,535,000 $193,423,000 43.0 
Rhee OIE co re ee ora cata Se nasties matte Ste ae Sh an Dds ec ee $6,612, 153, 100.7 
RTE EARS RE ag eH NES SEROTEC COM GS RDRID ULSD nthe See ASE Leh OT i UES 19,612,000 11,323,000 73.8 
WU MO cs phon is 5 eo re fay eee et wae SS ERG ath Ba Wl Gop ROS Gob nia ais 66,934, 31,830, 110.3 
Nim taiin la ocr co he pe ate one bussed Cashed oe dart DEN dead ge ote 235,716,000 114,829,000 108.3 
Value Of proditctaic. v5. 5654dsag spews geeks eS Bee ea Pe eee ae 395,660,000 230,249,000 71.8 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)......... 159,944,000 115,420,000 38.6 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


under construction were 77.0 miles of open ditches 
and 1.0 mile of tile drains. These figures do not 
include drains or levees installed by individual 
farm owners supplemental to the works of 
the enterprises, nor the works of flood-pro- 
tection or levee districts that had not under- 
taken the construction of ditches or tile drains. 
There were no pumping districts for land drainage 
in Kentucky. Corn was the principal crop raised 
on land drained in drainage enterprises. 


KENTUCKY, Untversiry or. A co-educational 
State institution at Lexington, Ky.; founded in 
1858. The enrollment for the fall session of 1921 
was 1458 of whom 761 were in Arts and Sciences; 
359 in Engineering; 242 in Agriculture; and 67 in 
law. The enrollment for the summer session was 
491. The income was $1,256,000. The library 
contained 42,921 volumes. During the year a 
men’s dormitory was built, courses were estab- 
lished in public health and hygiene, the Art de- 


KENYA COLONY 


partment was enlarged and there were notable ad- 

ditions to the live stock of the experiment station. 

President,{Frank LeRond McVey, Ph.D., LL.D. 
KENYA COLONY. See East Arrica Pro- 


TECTORATE. 

KENYON COLLEGE. A Protestant Episcopal 
institution of the higher learning at Gambier, Ohio; 
founded in 1825. In the fall session the enrollment 
was 233, and the faculty numbered 16. The income 
was about $50,000. The library contained 28,000 
volumes. During the year a $600,000 endowment 
fund was raised. President, W. F. Peirce, D.D 

KERWIN, James CHARLES. See NECROLOGY. 

KETCHAM, Winttiam ALEXANDER. Lawyer, 
died at Indianapolis, Ind., December 27. At the 
time of his death he was commander-in-chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. He was born 
in Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 2, 1846; and prepared 
for college in Germany; studied at Wabash Col- 
lege, Ind.; and graduated at Dartmouth College. 
He enlisted in the Union army as a private in 
1864. In 1868 he was admitted to the Indiana bar, 
and practiced afterwards at Indianapolis. He was 
attorney-general of Indiana for two terms, 1894- 
98; and president of the Indiana Bar Association, 
1891; and of the Indiana State Bar Association, 
1910-11. In politics he was a Republican. 

KIAOCHOW. A town, harbor, and district 
on the east coast of the Chinese province of 
Shantung, en by Germany in November, 
1897, and acquired in the following year from the 

hinese government by. a 99-year lease and 
declared a German protectorate; captured by 
the Japanese in 1914, and administered by her 
under a mandate in accordance with the Treaty 
of Versailles, which, however, was not signed by 
China. Area, exclusive of the bay, about 200 
square miles; population, about 227,000, but 
including the neutral zone surrounding the bay 
with an area of about 2500 square miles, the 
population would be 1,427,000. The chief city 
and port is Tsingtao. The Japanese residents, 
exclusive of the military numbered, August 30, 
1920, 28,336. In 1919 the imports were 69,557,- 
059 Mexican dollars; and the exports, 69,131,550 
dollars. The chief imports were: Cotton goods, 
metal, cigarettes, petroleum, lumber, and dyes; 
and the chief rts were: Bean oil, peanuts 
wheat, tobacco leaves, etc. The tonnage of 
steamships, entered and cleared in 1919, was 
1,938,895 of which 1,573,634 were Japanese. 

KIENE Lton. Former member of the 
Alsace-Lorraine legislature died in December. 
He was born in 1870. He was largely known for 
his speech at the session of the Alsace-Lorraine 
Landtag, March 3, 1913, in which he attacked 
the German government with extreme bitterness 
saying that the German ministry in the ad- 
ministration of justice merely performed the 
functions of an executioner. 

AN, Wituiam. Rector of St. Patrick’s 
Church, rp? ict died at Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 21. He was born at Armagh, Ireland 
in 1867, came to this country in childhood an 
studied at the Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
Se He studied afterwards at the American 
llege at Rome, where he was ordained in 1869. 
In¥1875 after he had held a pastorate in Phila- 
delphia he was made professor in the Theological 
Seminary and in 1882 became its rector. On 
Aug. 15, 1915, he was appointed rector of St. 
Patrick’s Church. 
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KILBOURNE, James. American manufacturer, 
died in 1921. He was born at Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 9, 1842, graduated at Kenyon College in 
1862 and served in the Civil War in which he 
was captain of an Ohio iment and engaged 
on staff duty under Gen. J. M. Tuttle and Gen. 
John M ur. After the war he was 
mitted to the bar at Columbus, Ohio, and practiced 
law for a time. He founded and e president 
of the Kilbourne and Jacobs Manufacturing 
company and waa director and officer in railways 
and banks and various important philanthropic 
and social institutions of the State. 

KINDIEBERGER, Davm. Medical officer of 
the navy, died in New York City, March 25. In 
1914 he was in command of the naval hospital 
at Guam. He wasborn at Smithville, Ohio, Sept. 
2, 1834; graduated at Wittenberg College, Ohio, in 
1857; and entered the naval service in 1859. He 
rose ehrous® the successive grades to medical 
director. He served during the Civil War, taking 
part in all the battles of Admiral Farragut’s 
squadron, except Vicksburg. He was _ subse- 
quently fleet surgeon of the Asiatic squadron and 
of the Southern Pacific squadron; and in 1892- 
96 was in command of the United States naval 
hospital at Philadelphia. 

KING, Oscar A. See NEcROLOGY. 

KING, WILLIAM FLETCHER. See NECROLOGY. 

KIRKMAN, MarsHatu Monrosn. Author, 
died at Chicago, IIl., April 18. He was born in 
central IWinois, July 10, 1842; and was in the 
service of the Chicago and Northwestern railway 
for fifty-three years, 1856-1910, being vice-presi- 
dent of the road after 1889. He wrote largely 
on railway subjects and published in 1909 the 
Science of Railways in seventeen volumes. He 
also wrote: Romance of Gi Holmes (1900); 
Primitive Carriers, and History of Alexander the 
Great (1913); Romances of the Camp and Court of 
Alexander the Great. 

KLINK, Frrepa. See Music, Artists, Vocalists. 

KNAPP, Puitip Coomps. American neurolo- 

, died in 1921. He was born at Lynn, Maas, 
une 31, 1858; graduated at Harvard in 1878 
and became a specialist in nervous and men- 
tal diseases at Boston in 1884. He was an 
instructor at the Harvard Medical School in 
diseases of the nervous system from 1888 to 1913, 
and was an Officer in many important instiiutions 
pertaining to his specialty, including the Amen- 
can Neurological Association, of which he was 
resident in 1895. He wrote: The Pathological 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Intra-cranial Growths; 
and collaborated with others in the preparation 
of several important medica] texts. 

KNOX, PxsiItanpDER CuHaAseE. United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, died at Washington, 
October 12. His death which resulted from a 
stroke of apaplexy, occurred unexpectedly, his 
health apparently having been good down to 
that very day. He was born at Brownsville, Pa. 
May 6, 1853, the son of a country banker, and 
graduated at Union College, Ohio, in 1892. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1875, he soon built up sa 
excellent practice, his firm of Knox and 
being known as the most prosperous in Allegheny 
County. H. C. Frick who was a friend of his 
boyhood secured his appointment as attorney 
for the Carnegie Steel company. In 1901 he was 
appointed Attorney-General of the United States 
by President McKinley and held the office under 
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President Roosevelt until 1904, when he resigned 
to become United States Senator as successor to 
the late Senator Quay. His administration of 
the Department of Justice was notable for its 
prosecutions of trusts under the Sherman Act 
and its measures to prevent rebates on the part 
of the railroads. The outstanding case was that 
of the Northern Securities company which had 
been organized to take over the two competing 
lines, the Northern Pacific and Great Northern. 
e government won it8 case against this merger 
and to prevent the usual delays incident to the 
appeal to higher courts, the Attorney-General 
secured the passage of an Act of Congress allow- 
ing only sixty days in which to appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court and providing for 
the prompt decision of those cases which were of 
especial public interest. He argued the case 
personally before the Supreme urt and the 
-decision 10 favor of the government was handed 
down March 14, 1904. Credit is given him by his 
biographers for the more effective laws in regard 
to the regulation of trusts and railways, the 
oo of this legislation being laid down by 
in a letter addressed to the judiciary com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, Jan. 3, 1903. 
On the recommendations of this same letter also 
was based the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and its Bureau of Corporations which were 
subsequently created. Other features of his 
warfare against monopoly were his fight against 
the seven beef corporations on the charge of 
conspiracy in restraint of trade begun in 1902, 
and his successful proceedings against fourteen 
railroad corporations. The purchase of the 
Panama Canal for forty million dollars was greatly 
aided by his work in establishing the legality of 
the purchase. After serving as Senator he was 
appointed Secretary of State in President Taft’s 
cabinet. The State Department under his ad- 


ministration pursued the policy in promoting Shaku 


American trade, which was characterized as 
“Dollar Diplomacy.” Arbitration treaties with 
France and Great Britain were another feature of 
his administration. He was prominent in the 
debate on the Treaty during the last two ple 
and was the author of’ the celebrated ‘Knox 
Resolutions,” which were so long before the public 
in 1920 and which were described in the preceding 
YEAR Boox. 

KNOX, Vesry. British lawyer and politician, 
died in County Down, Ireland, May 15. He was 
born in 1865, educated at Oxford and called 
to the bar at the age of twenty-four. In 1890 he 
was elected to Parliament as a Nationalist and 
was reélected until 1899 when he retired. — 

KOCHANSKY, Pavuut. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

KOGEL, Gustav Frimpricu. Musical con- 
ductor, died at Frankfort-on-Main, November 14. 
He was born at Leipzig, Germany, in 1849 and 
received his musical education at first from his 
father and afterwards at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory. He settled in Alsace as a teacher of music 
but returned to his native town at the end of the 
Franco-German war and joined a publishing 
house for which he edited many operatic scores. 
He began his work as a musical conductor in 
1874 at Nuremberg but was soon called to other 
cities, and from 1887 to 1891 conducted the 

i onic Orchestra at Berlin. In the latter 
year he began the direction of the museum con- 
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certs at Frankfort which he carried on with 
great success. He made several successful foreign 
tours and in 1906 accompanied the Philharmonic 
Society in New York. 

KONDO, Baron R. See NEcROLOGY. 

KOREA or Cuosen. A country in eastern 
Asia pvepandent on Japan after 1906, and formally 
ann by Japan by a aN between Japan and 
Korea on August 22, 1910. Capital, Seoul. Area, 
84,103 square miles; population in 1920, 17,- 
284,207. Seoul and its surrounding districts had 
a population of 302,686, of whom 50,291 were 
Japanese. e city of Ping-Yang had a popu- 
lation of 173,273. Of late years Japanese immigra- 
tion has increased, and the number of Japanese at 
the end of 1919 was given at 336,872. The 
interests are mainly agricultural, and the chief 
crops are: Rice, wheat, beans and other grains, 
tobacco, and cotton. The rice crop in 1919 was 
62,561,761 bushels. Gold mining is pursued with 
recent prospects of success, and an anthracite coal 
mine is worked in the north. Copper, iron, 
graphite, and mica are found in considerable 
quantities, but the mineral resources have not 
been cove owing to the lack of means of 
transport. e foreign trade (merchandise only) 
at the open ports in 1919 was as follows: Imports, 
280,786,318 yen; exports, 219,665,781 yen; an 
increase of over 75 per cent in each case from the 
preceding year. The chief imports were: Cotton 

, machinery, kerosene, grass cloth, sugar, 

paper, coal, and timber; and the principal exports 
were: Rice, grains, vegetables, hides, and cattle. 
The larger part of the trade was with Japan. In 
1920 the length of the railways was 1159 miles. 
The budget estimates for 1920-21 were: Revenue, 
123,809,943; expenditure, 113,328,334. The Ja 
anese governor-general at the beginning of the 
year was Baron Siato. 

On February 18 a leading Korean, Bingen 
, Was assassinated after expressin 18 
approval of Japan’s policy in Korea. The Korean 
programme of Japan was further criticised during 
the Pig and was even attacked by the opposition 
in the Diet of Japan itself. See JAPAN, para- 
graphs on History. . 

ORNGOLD, Ericu. See Music, Opera. 

KOROLENKO, Vuiaprurr. Distinguished Rus- 
sian novelist, died, December 25. He was born 
in Little Russia in 1853 of Cossack and Polish 
an ; and studied at the St. Petersburg 
Technological Institute and at the Moscow 
Academy of Agriculture. He was exiled for 
taking part in a student movement, and on his 
return earned a scanty living by working for a 
 Seper In 1879 he was exiled to Siberia where 

@ spent six years, an experience that gave him 
leat iy for many of his seta oe craton 
chief literary writings began wit r’s ™m 

ublished in 1885. This was followed by The 

akhalin Convict; In Bad Company; Memoirs of a 
Siberian Tourist; and The Murmuring Forest. 
But the work on which his reputation mainly 
rested was his novel entitled The Blind Musician 
(1886), which is ed as his highest achieve- 
ment. His novel entitled Prokhor and the Students 
while running as a serial was stopped by the 
censor in 1887. After this his fiction consisted 
of short stories, many of which are on a hi 
level and widely known. After 1900 his purely 
hterary work decreased, and he was engaged for 
the most part in journalism or in the preparation 
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of nell tonroagie on public questions. One of his latest 
tings was an autobiographical work in two 
volumes (1911-12). His style of -writing has 
often been compared to Turgenev’s for its sim- 
paeity and clearness. His works have been 
ted into English, French, and German. 

KOUDELKA, JosePH Magia. Roman Catholic 
bishop, died at "Superior, Wis., June 24. He was 
born in Bohemia, Dec. 8, 1852 ; and educated 
there in his youth, but came to the United States, 
in 1868 and studied at the St. Francis Seminary 
at Milwaukee, Wis. He was ordained priest in 
1875, and held pastorates at Cleveland, Ohio, down 

to 1911. Meanwhile in 1908 he was consecra 
bishop. In 1911 he was transferred to Milwaukee, 
and in 1913 became bishop of the Diocese of 
ha ill Wisconsin. He wrote readers for 
emian schools and a short history of the 
church in German for Catholic schools. He also 

pre prayer books for children and adults. 
ERG, Juuius. Danish artist, died. 

October 18. 


KROPOTKIN, Prince PETER ALEXEIVITCH. 
Russian social philosopher and agitator, died, 
toward the latter part of January. For many 
years he was known as the chief representative of 
philosophic anarchism. He was born Dec. 9, 
1842, and educated for the army. He joined a 
Cossack regiment on the Amur where he made 
valuable geographical explorations. Having wit- 
nessed the suppression of a revolt of Polish 
exiles in Sibera, he abandoned his mili 
career, returned to St. Petersburg in 1867, 
lee | the university there, applied himeelf 

ly to the study of geography. He made an 


sripotant contribution to the cartography of the San Fran 


Siberian mountains and in 1871 he received the 
offer of the secretaryship to the Russian Geograph- 
ical Society. D g this on account of his 
increased interest in the problem of poverty, he 
went to Zurich and entered into relations with the 
leaders of the International, familiarizing himself 
with what had been written on the movement. 
After that he returned to Russia and as a member 
of the Tchaikovsky Circle devoted himself to 
propaganda among the workmen. He was 
arrested and imprisoned in 1873, but in the fol- 
lowing hail succeeded in ean, through the aid 
of his friends and a few days later reached the 
border of Finland. Many years of exile followed. 
The first part of this period was spent in England 
where he wrote extensively for the scientific 
Sr aeey Meanwhile his geographical studies 
taken shape in a volume on the Glacial 
Period and Orography of Asia which made him 
an international reputation. He returned to 
Switzerland after a short stay in England and 
joined there the International Workingman’s 
Association. After Alexander II was assassinated 
he was expelled from Switzerland and settled in 
Savoy. He was there arrested on the charge of 
instigating dynamite outrages at Lyons and 
although there was no basis for the accusation 
was condemned to five years’ imprisonment in 
1883. The matter having come up in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, protests against his im- 
prisonment were raised and he was released in 
1886. He thereupon took up his abode in England 
where he was staying when the war broke out in 
1914. He returned to Russia in 1917 and from 
that time on little was known about him, exce : 
that in 1920 a severe criticism by him of 
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Bolshevist regimé was made public. In this he 

argued that an attempt to build up a communist 
republic on the dictatorship of a minority was 
destined to failure. 

KURDISTAN. A region lying to the south- 
east of Armenia and chiefly within the limits of 
the former Turkish empire, but partly also 
wi Persia. Area, estimated at 74,000 square 
miles; population, estimated at 3,000,000, of 
whom four-fifths were Kurds. In the old Turkish 
empire the region was included in the vilayet or 
province of Armenia and Kurdistan. 

KUROPATKIN, Atexer NIKOLAIEVITCH. Rus- 
sian general, died, October 18. He was the fore- 
most Russian general in the Russo-Japanese 
war. He was born in 1848, entered the army 
at the age of sixteen, served with distinction in 
Turkestan in 1865-68 and afterwards attracted 
attention by his services in the Russo-Turksh 
war, 1877-78. He was made a _lieutenant-. 
general and governor of the Transcaspian terri- 
tories in 1890. He became minister of war in 
1898. At the time of the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war he was placed in supreme command 
in the east but after the battle of Mukden in 
March, 1905, he was placed at his own request in 
command of the first Manchurian army. An 
account of his ennecane with the war " iven in 


Story’s Cam nied pagina ndon, 
1904) and as ac in Kuropatiis 8 own narrative 
The Russian Army and the Japanese War (New, 
York, 1909). 

KURZ, Setma. See Music, Artists, Vocalists. 

KUSTENLAND. See COASTLAND. 

KUTZ, Greorce Finx. Naval officer, died at 
cisco, Calif., August 9. was born 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., ” June 14, 1835; and entered 

hird assistant engineer, June 30, 


g 

battles of Port Hudson, College Point, Donaldson- 
ville, and Mobile Bay. Before that he had served 
= the Atlantic cable expedition and on the 

oe xpedition. He was fleet engineer of 
th tic station, 1876-77, and of the Pacific 
station, 1881-83. He was t times chief 
engineer at Mare Island, holding that position at 
the time of his retirement, June 26, 1896. He 
was raised to the rank of rear-admiral.in 1006 


tion of his services during the Civil War. 
KW GCHOW-WAN. A ion on the 
coast of the Chinese province of 


leased from China by Be te 108 and oe 

ministered under the Taathority of the governor- 

cite of Indo-China. Area, about 190 square 
population, about 168, 000. 

mM EWANGTUNG or Kwawro, A territory in 
the southern pert of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
leased from China by Japan as a es ace the 
Russian leasehold after the Russo-Japan 
Area, 538 square miles; population, Dee. : 31, 1919, 
600, 644, of 4 whom 65,692 were Japanese, exclusive 
of the army and navy. Imports (1919) av uy 
929 Haikwan taels; exports, 103,733 
The estimated revenue and eae te for 
1920-21 balanced at 12,246,092 a The sest 
of Ramage gi is at Dairen ormerly called 

regs which has an excellent harbor, free from 
ice the year, and is connected by with 
Port Arthur, Mukden, Harbin, and the eastern 
Chinese railway systems. The region is under 8 
Japanese governor-general. Kwangtung is also 
the name of a province of China (q. v.). 
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LABOR. See Cuitp LaBor; COOPERATION; 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION; Lasor ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; LABOR LEGISLATION; 
Mrinmuum Wace; OLp AGE PENSIONS; 
AND LOCKOUTS; TRavE Unions; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
WomMEN IN INDUSTRY; WORKMEN’S COMPENBATION, 
and articles on GREAT BRITAIN and other foreign 
countries. 

LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. The 
Federation held its forty-first annual convention 
at Denver, Col., June 13-25, 1921. There 
were 509 delegates seated, representing 93 inter- 
national and national unions, 4 ri gtrastos 
32 State branches, 113 central bodies, 46 | 
trade and federal labor unions, and 5 fraternal 
delegates. Although the convention reélected 
without exception year’s Officers there ap- 
peared a distinct opposition to the | eeaeieg of that 
administration. Mr. David J. poss of the 
Labor Bureau says: ‘‘It would seem from the ac- 
tion of the delegates on the issues before the con- 
‘vention, as contrasted with their choice of officers, 
that the American labor movement has entered a 
period of transition. While it no longer hesitates 
to reject fundamental views of its leaders, it is 
reluctant to replace them.’”’ Undoubtedly the 
onslaught of open-shop campaigns persuaded 
many to cling to their ablest and most seasoned 
leader even though they considered his policies 
to be lacking in vigor. As last year, the storm 
centre of the convention was a resolution concerned 
with government ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of railways; and, as last year, the vote on the 
issue was a decisive rout for the administration 
and victory for government ownership. The 
Gompers element prevailed, however, despite 
oppo in repudiating the Soviet dictatorship 
of Russia; in opposing affilia tion with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions until such 
amendments as would guarantee the autonomy 
and independence of the A. F. of L. should be 
made; and in substituting a resolution reaffirming 
recognition of the Irish Republic for one demanding 
a boycott of England until such recognition 
should take place. Other resolutions were passed 
requesting: 

An investigation of the the Mingo miners. 


An investigation of the lockout of seamen. 
Codperation of Textile Workers of America to elevate 
level of southern cotton mills. 

That the American Federation of Teachers be more sub- 
stantially assi by the American Federation of Labor. 

That the executive council back the movement for com- 
plete organisation of the lumber industry in the Northwest. 

The further organization of office workers. 

The appointment by the president of the American Federa- 
tion of r of a committee to report on unemployment. 

That every effort be made to secure sufficient appropriation 
for the United States Employment Service. 

State, county, and municipal governments to carry out 
public works now under consideration. : . 

The executive council to codperate with affiliated organi- 
sations of civil-service employees to secure legislation giving 
such age (yd thin the right to ing and appeal upon demo- 
tion or rge. : 

The executive council to codperate with representatives of 
affiliated organizations to secure legislation liberalising the 
United States pensions and workmen's compensation acts. 


The apeoioeent of a committee on grievances for colored 
railway freight handlers and station employees. 
Legislation forbidding the importation of labor until 
conditions become stabilsed. 

The exclusion of Asiatics: 

A protest inst ‘“‘the campaign for the destruction of the 
United States Department of Labor’’ and recomme 
that the executive council continue its effort to preserve that 
Ceparemeny intact. ; 

he increase and broadening of the services of the United 


States Department of Labor. 
That steps be immediately taken to pune about the per- 
manent o ization of the nonpartisan political campaign. 


The continuation of the Federation's special committee on 
health insurance. 

The executive council ‘‘to aid to the utmoet the workers 
in the packing industry. 
tion to control the meat 

That the codperative bureau 
of Labor be continued. ; ne 

An investigation of ‘‘self-instituted codperative societies”’ 
not operated in accordance with Rochdale principles. ; 

Legislation in re codperative banks and credit unions sim- 
ilar to that in Massachunetts. ; 

Indorsement of the Personnel Research Foundation and 
authorizing the continuance of the relation between that 
orgenissuon and the American Federation of Labor. 

he continuation of the information and speakers’ bureau 

of the American Federation of Labor. ; 

The establishment of conference boards of organized work- 
ers and employers. . 

t the trades-union be recognised ‘‘as the basic unit 
and ha the group as limited by the single shop or establish- 
ment.’’ ‘ 

_Protest against compulsory investigation of industrial 


utes. 

Phat the law establishing the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations be repealed. a 

Protest against fixing wages by the cost of living, state- 
ment being made that ‘there are but two avenues to higher 
standards of living for our people ’’—the elimination of waste 
and increased productivity. 

Protest against the legal fixing of the wages of adult male 
workers in private employment. 

Protest against retail or general sales tax or any other tax 
on co tion, and demanding the retention of income and 
excess-profits taxes until war costs have been met. 

The issuance of monthly statement by the United States 
Department of Labor showing the cost of manufacture of 
those spe arate which form the basis of calculation in 
fixing the cost of living. 

The continuation of the work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in securing and publishing information on ownership, 
production, distribution, sales, and profits in the basic indus- 


tries. 

That central bodies consider the practicability of estab- 
lishing daily labor papers. 

Alertness on the part of organized labor to prevent perver- 
sion of the schools. . : 

Approval of the appointment by the executive council ofa 
permanent committee on education. ; 

The amendment to the Volstead law so as to permit the 
manufacture and sale of beer. ; 

Indorsement of the vrinting trades-union 44-hour week 


campaign. ; 

Protest against demanding the 6-hour day and the aboli- 
tion of overtime. . 

That international and national organisations which do not 
now admit women to membership give early consideration to 
thThe pessage of the Sheppard-T ternity bill 

e passage of the Sheppard-Towner materni - 

The indorsement of proposed legislation for the relief of 
trade-unionists with reference to the issuance of injunctions 
and other matters. : 
RSS ror ica resolution to prevent the courts declaring 

ws invalid. 

That the United States call a conference on disarmament. 


The membership in 1920 was 4,078,740; the 
average membership for the fiscal year 1921 1s 
3,906,528. This includes 36,247 local unions in 
110 national and international unions and 941 


ers. ; 
the American Federation 
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local and federal labor unions. The voting 
strength in 1920 was 41,307, and in 1921, 40,410. 
Reports from international organizations, which 
were not complete, however, show that there were 
1635 strikes during the past year, involving 
191,934 persons. The total expenditure to sustain 
members on strike was $8,462,175.09, which in- 
cludes $213,474.65 donated by other unions for 
the assistance of the strikers. 


tion.t Officers for 1921-22: President, Samuel Gom- 
ra;¢ Secretary, Frank Morrison; Treasurer, 
niel J. Tobin 


Significant events in the field of arbitration and 
conciliation in the United States during the year 
were: (1) The adjustment of the dispute between 
the packing one and their employees by 
conference in Washington of the representatives of 
employers and employees and the Secretary of 
Labor. (2) The decision on the part of the exec- 
utive council of the International Typogra hical 
Union to uphold the principle of industrial arbitra- 
tion in the prinuing industry of New York City, 
and to submit their wage controversy with the 
printing houses to arbitration. (3) The estab- 
ment by the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
on Jan. 1, 1921, of a joint reviewing committee for 
the ‘“‘amicable settlement, by joint conference, of 
all controversial questions affecting the engine 
and train service men.’’ The plan, ‘which con- 
stitutes probably the most important single step 
yet taken toward the permanent banishinent of 
the causes of railroad strikes,” involved 51,000 
employees. In announcing the plan the railroad 
company remarked: ‘In reaching this under- 
standing, the employees have accorded full recog- 
nition to the principle that all labor differences 
ought to be, and are, capable of peaceful and 
rational adjustment. On its part, the manage- 
ment has, for the first time in the history of 
American railroads, given affirmative recognition 
to the right of employees to participate, on equal 
terms with the management, in decisions affecting 
their welfare and working conditions.’’ Undoubt- 
edly, action on the part of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System was made necessary by the dissolu- 
tion on Dec. 9, 1920, of the three railway boards 
of adjustment established by Wm. G. McAdoo 
during Federal control of the railroads. (4) The 
decisions on June 1 and June 25 of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board authorizing wa 
reductions resulting in a saving of practi 
$400,000,000 to the one hun -fifty odd ‘onde 
involved. 
A plan for arbitration and conciliation which 
seems to be very successful is that in ppereeon in 
the electrical nsieagt fl in the United States and 
Canada. It consists of a council on industrial rela- 
tions composed of five members from each of the 
member organisations (i. ¢., the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and Dealers and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers) 
which, on occasion, forms boards of conciliation. 
The member organizations bind themselves by 
their election of representatives for service on 
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such boards to accept their unanimous decisions, 
or failing this, to accept the unanimous decision of 
the council. e plan is voluntary, no local union 
or employer being compelled to refer a case to the 
council. It had been functioning for about a year 
when reported in May, 1921, and in that time had 
settled 90 disputes without the loss of a day’s 
work and with only publicity and public opinion 
for its weapons. 

No new States created boards of arbitration, 
and California in July repealed the act of 1891 
which created a State board of arbitration. 
Colorado passed a law requiring employers and 
employees to give each other at least 30 days’ 
notice of intended changes affecting hours or 
wae in addition to giving notice to the Indus- 
t Commiasion as required before; and provid- 
Ing penalties or injunctions against stmkes or 
lockouts declared pending the decision of the 
Commission on labor disputes submitted thereto. 

Great Britain. The Industrial Court created 
yA act of Parliament, December, 1919, had by the 
close of May, 1921, handed down pperomma ty 
650 decisions. The ing out of the awards uf 
the court is voluntary, depending solely upon the 
honor and civic sense of the disputants, and yet 
Sir Wm. Mackenzie, president of the court, 
described the number of awards repudiated by the 
losing side as ‘“‘almost negligible.’ The court is a 
permanent industrial tribunal. It charges no fees 
and consists of thirteen persons. Of these, four, 
including the president, are designated as ‘‘inde- 
pendent persons,’ others as “representing em- 
ployers,’’ others@as “representing workmen,” 
while two are women members. It is not the 

ractice for the whole court to hear any one case. 

e usual procedure is for each case to be heard by 
@ division of the court, consisting of the president 


or a chairman as an “independent person” and 
other members “representing employers” and 
‘representing workmen,’’ respectively. If women 


are, or are likely to be, affected, a woman member 
is also usually added. This system is subject to 
variation with circumstances, and cases are not 
infrequent where a member of the court will sit 
alone. The constitution of a division of the court 
is in the discretion of the president. The minister 
of labor appoints the members of the court, which, 
however, is a wholly independent body, subject to 
neither government control nor influence. London 
is the chief seat of the court, but sessions are also 
held from time to time in other industrial centres 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
court functions in an advisory and consultative 
capacity as well as judicially. The minister of 
labor may refer matters to this tribunal for opinion 
whenever he deems advisable. The president of 
the court considers industrial arbitration ‘‘a plant 
of tender growth.” He believes, however, that 
the industrial court may reasonably be expected to 
shape and express the increasing sense of social 
justice and “to establish a recognized body of 
ae by which industrial questions can be 
ju a 


LOMBIA. In October, 1920, additions were 
made to the strike laws of 1919 ; these additions 
prohibit strikes or lockouts until three steps in the 
settlement of the dispute have been tried and 
failed, namely, direct settlement, conciliation, and 
arbitration. 

Hotuanp. A bill designed to effect voluntary 
arbitration of labor disputes was introduced into 
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pr dabtag parliament early in 1921 by the minister 
r. 

Roumanta. In August, 1920, a bill for the eet- 
tling of labor disputes, introduced by the minister 
of labor, became law. 
ber, 1920, of the appointment by th Rikolag of a 

of the appointment by the Ri ofa 
central arbitration board for the settlement of 
labor disputes whoee object is to render it easier 
for workmen and pat employers ny Have seat 
agreements correctly interpreted. p to 
ae are voluntary, and the decision will 


be : 

LABOR CONFERENCE, InrTerNaTIONAL. The 
third session of the International Labor Conference 
was held October 25-November 19. The prin- 
pie international agreements adopted were as 
follows: The general rule of one day’s rest in seven; 
authorization of the industrial pensions among 
agricultural workers; non-employment of children 


under fourteen during compulsory school no , 


compensation laws now applying to industri 
workers to be extended to agricultural workers; 
no permon under eighteen years of age to be 
employed as stokers or trimmers in ships; com- 
pulsory regular medical examination of persons 
under age employed on ships. A resolution was 
passed requesting international officers to make a 
special inquiry into the unemployment crisis and 
the means of combating it. Among the regula- 
tions voted by the conference were the following: 
Women engaged in agriculture to have nine hours’ 
rest; children under fourteen to have ten hours’ 
consecutive rest and persons between fourteen 
and eighteen, nine hours; maternity protection 
to be extended to women agricultural workers; 
measures for the improvement of living conditions 
among agricultural workers; measures for dealing 
with agricultural unemployment; extension to 
agricultural workers of social insurance laws now 
applying to industrial workers to agricultural 
workers; development of technical education under 
government initiative for agricultural workers to 
the same degree as for others; one day’s rest in 
seven recommended for commercial establish- 
ments as a general rule. 

LABOR LEGISLATION, American Assocta- 
TION For. This is the American branch of the 
International Association for Labor Legislation. 
It collects data on labor legislation, conducts 
pec peaens for the passage of desirable legialation, 
and issues a quarterly, The American Labor Legis- 
lation Review. Secretary, John B. Andrews, 
131 East 23d St., New York City. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. Mr. John B. Andrews, 
secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, summarized the labor legislation of 
1921 as follows: Despite the persistence of reaction 
throughout the year and the consequent paucity of 
constructive measures in the 1921 output of new 
labor laws, there were some conspicuous advances 
in legislation for the protection of the safety and 
health of the workers. Of particular import was 
the progress made in Federal-State codperation 
for maternity protection and for vocational re- 
habilitation of industrial cripples. Passage by 
Con on November 23 of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill for maternity and infancy protection, crown- 
ing with victory a three-year intensive campaign, 
found six States prepared for immediate action 
having accepted in advance the Federal aid 
now available. (See MATERNITY PROTECTION.) 
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Twénty-three additional States in 1921 enacted 
legislation accepting the new Federal act for 
vocational rehabilitation, making a total of thirty 
that had adopted this significant development in 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Acute un- 
employment continued throughout the year, yet 
Congress and more than forty States met in legis- 
lative session and adjourned with apparent 
indifference to the immediate need for adopting a 
constructive programme of legislation for per- 
manently combating the disastrous results of 
industrial depression. California, alone, took a 
forward step in enacting a law for long time 
advance planning of public works by the State to 
help in preventing unemployment. The Kenyon 
bill recently introduced in Congress aimed to set 
the Federal government upon a similar course of 
distributing public works intelligently. In Wis- 
consin a bill for ane p Oyen compensation was 
advanced by a favorable report from the senate 
judiciary committee—and the nation-wide interest 
in this legislation, as reflected in the press, gives 
promise of State action that may open the door to 
an era of statesmanship in America in dealing with 
unemployment. World-wide protection of labor 
was given further impetus by the Third Inter- 
national Labor Conference which met at Geneva, 
October 25 to November 19, and adopted fifteen 
draft conventions and recommendations for safe- 
rding industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
workers (see LABOR, INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCB 
OF). also CHILD Lasor; Lasor ARBI- 
TRATION; Mrnrwum Wacs; Op AGE PENSIONS; 
Socta, InsvRANCE ; UNEMPLOYMENT; WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
LABRADOR. The peninsula in British North 
America between the Atlantic ocean and the 
Hudson Bay, lying within the province of Quebec 
except for the small strip along the northeast 
coast which is dependent on Newfoundland. It 
is the most eastern portion of the American 
continent. The part that is dependent on New- 
foundland has an area of 120,000 square miles, and 
oe popenuen in 1919 was estimated at only 


LABUAN. A small island off the northwest 
coast of Borneo under the administration of 
Singapore since Jan. 1, 1907. Area, 2814 square 
miles; population, estimated in 1918, 6848, most 
of whom were Malays from Borneo. Capital, 
Victoria with a population of about 1500. | 

D, Gnorce TRUMBULL. University pre: 
fessor and authority on philosophy and psychology 
died, August 8. He was born at Painesville, Ohio, 
Jan. 19, 1842; graduated at Western Reserve 
University, 1864, and the Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1869. He was pastor for several 

ears, first at Edinburg, Ohio., and then at Milwau- 
ee, Wis. In 1879 he became professor of philos- 
ophy at Bowdoin College, but in 1881 was ap- 
inted to the chair of philosophy at Yale which 

e held until his retirement in 1905. He was on 
many occasions invited to lecture before learned 
bodies in this country and abroad, and delivered 
courses in Japan, India, Hawaii, and France; and 
was the recipient of numerous honors both in the 
United States and: abroad. i 


Elements of 


Phi hy (transl., 6 vols. 
eiolegten “Peychsleor, the Bible? 


1887); 
Physiological Psychology; a8 


What 
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(1888); Introduction to Philosophy (1889); Outlines 
of Physiological Psychology (1890); Philosophy of 
Mind (1891); Primer of Psychology *(1804) 
oe Descriptive and Ex 


Descriptive logy (1909); Essays 
Higher Education (1899); A Theory of Reality 
(1899); ri to eS pe oe, ee 
chology (in Japanese 0 ; Philosophy uct 
(1902); Philosophy of Religion (2 vols., 1905); 
In Korea with Marquis Ito (1908); Knowledge, 
Life and Reality (1909, 2nd ed., 1918); Rare Days 
tn Japan (1910); Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology (revised and rewritten, 1911); The Teachers’ 
Practical Philosophy (1911); What Can I Know? 
(1914); What Ought I to Do? (1915); What Should 
I Belteve? (1915); What May I Hope? (1915); 
The Secret of Personality (1918); Intimate Glimpses 
of Life in India (1919). 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution for 
the education of men at Easton, Pa.; founded in 
1826. There were 832 students enrolled for the 
fall session of 1921. The faculty numbered 68 


including 18 new members. The income for the mil 


year was about $70,000. There were 45,000 
volumes in the library. President, John Henry 
MacCracken, Ph.D. LL.D. 

LAMB, Routanp O. Life insurance official, 
died at Boston, Mass., November 14. He was 
born at Beverley, Mass., Dec. 20, 1850; educated 
in the public schools; and became bookkeeper in a 
manufacturing house. He afterwards became a 
bookkeeper in the John Hancock Life Insurance 
company and rose through the successive es 
to the position of vice-president in 1899. After 
1909 he was president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Insurance company and a director of 
other important financial institutions. 

LAMBS. See Live Srocx. 

LAMBUTH, WaurerR Russetyt. Methodist 
Episcopal bishop, died at Yokohama, Japan, 
September 26. is election as bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, occurred in 
_ 1910. He was born at Shanghai, Nov. 10, 1854. 
He was sent to the United States to be educated 
and after graduating at college and at a medical 
school, he engaged in foreign mission work. Hav- 
ing been appointed in 1881 Superintendent of the 
China Mission, he founded the Hospital in 
Suchow where medical students were trained, and 
afterwards reopened the Methodist Hospital in 
Pekin and organized the medical department of 
the Methodist University. He worked for five 
years in the Japanese Mission, having been ap- 
pointed Superintendent in 1886 

LAND BANKS. See AGRICULTURE. 

LANDS, PvuBtic. pocorne to the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of the Land Office, the 
total area of public and Indian lands originally 
entered and allowed during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, was 15,631,630.96 acres, not in- 
cluding 315,915.71 acres embraced in finals not 

reviously counted as original disposition of land. 

e latter area was constituted as follows: Public 
auction, 119,138.82 acres; abandoned military 
reservations, 8315.63 acres; cash and private sales, 
individual claimants and small holding claims, 
29,133.19 acres; preémption entries, 12,178.38 
acres; soldiers’ additional homesteads, 5614.76 
acres; timber and stone entries, 80,668.55 acres; 
mineral entries, 57,472.16 acres; coal entries, 
3394.02 acres. The area of 15,631,630.96 acres 18 
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a decrease of 805,860.59 acres, as compared with 
the area originally entered and allowed during the 
fiscal year 1920. Of the total area originally 
entered and allowed during the fiscal year 1921, 
10,313,732.89 acres were allowed under the stock- 
raising homestead act of Dec. 29, 1916. 

The area patented during the fiscal year was 
10,117,809.751 acres, a decrease of 1,732,591.586 
acres, as compared with the fiscal year 1920. Of 
the above area 8,172,802.160 acres were patented 
under the homestead laws, a decrease of 1,067,101,- 
096 acres, not including as homesteads 8424.16 
acres patented as soldiers’ additional entries. 

The total cash receipts from sales, leases, and 
other disposition of public lands (including rec- 
lamation water-right charges and receipts for 
copies of records, sales of government property, 
etc.) for the fiscal year 1921 were $10,486,314.36; 
from sales of Indian lands, $903,371.93; and from 
leases of naval petroleum. reserve lands, $3,118,- 
511.07, an aggregate of $14,508,197.36, all of 
which was deposited in the Treasury. 

Of surveys that could be propery measured on & 
ileage basis, 5420 linear miles were run in the 
United States proper and Alaska during the fiscal 

ear, approximately the same amount as that of 

t year and with a slightly decreased cost, due 
largely to more satisfactory labor conditions and 
field transportation. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 
pending in homestead entries 6524 cases; during 
the year 63,816 cases were recei as against 
86,684 the previous year. At the close of the fiscal 
year there were pending and unacted upon 9715 
cases. On that date 62,401 stock-raising home- 
stead entries had been made since the passage of 
the act, covering an area of 24,337,816.28 acres; 
while the Geological Survey had received 92,325 
peneuns for designation and acted upon 84,882, 

ving designated up to the close of the fiscal year 
105,960,264 acres, which includes a considerable 
area already covered by entries or applications. 
In 1921, 4299 patents, covering an acreage of 
1,249,592.63 acres, were issued, and since the 
passage of the act 5731 patents, embracing an 
acreage of 1,630,596.34 acres, had been issued. 
During the year 111 new applications were re- 
ceived, as against 327 the previous year. 
action was taken during the year on 281 cases, 
leaving 221 pending. 

LANE, FRANKLIN Knicut. Former Secretary 
of the Interior, died at Rochester, Minn., May 18. 
He was born near Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, July 15, 1864; removed to California in 
his de and studied at the State university. 
He became reporter, and later New York corre- 
spondent for western papers and editor and part 
owner of the Tacoma Daily News, but after 1889 
when he was admitted to the bar he practiced 
law at San Francisco. He was corporation counsel 
of the city from 1897 to 1902, gaining a high 
reputation for his ability and honesty. He was 
an unsuccessful democratic candidate for gover- 
nor in the following year and for United States 
Senator in 1903. m 1905 to 1913 he served 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
been _pppaunter by President Roosevelt, and he 
was e chairman of that commission in 1918. 
From this office he was called to the cabinet of 
President Wilson in the same year. His ad- 
ministration of the Department of the Intenor 
was highly praised for its firm stand in respect 


LANGDON 


to the conservation of the public resources, es- 
pecially in the matter of the coal lands. He 
re from office, March 1, 1920. 

LANGDON, Woopsury. Financier, died at 
Portsmouth, N. H., October 24. He was born in 
1836 and after a successful business career at 
Boston, Mass., where he founded an important 
drug firm he ac quired various interests in New York, 
serving as trustee of the New York Life Insurance 
ranon G the New York Trust company and other 

institutions of the city. 1894 he was 
on the Smee of Seventy that attacked 
. LANGE, C L ing N 
HRISTIAN L. Leading Norwegian 
t received the Nobel Peace Prize along with 
jalmar Branting in 1921. He was born in 
Norway i in 1869. He was secretary to the Nobel 
committee in the Storthing or parliament a 
rofessor of history at the Norwegian Nobel 
nstitute. In 1920 he became general secretary 
of the Interparliamentary Union, and in 1907 he 
was the Norwegian representative at the second 
- peace conference at The Hague. He was one of 
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were in operation, with 750 em 
ee monthly PT cardboard 0) 
un 


a ees and an 
eau svete 


Commerce. The chief exports have been flax 
and timber. The flax crop available for sega 
in 1920-21 was estima at 16,000 tons, an 
increase of over 50 per cent from the previous 
year, but still far short of the prewar crop, which 
averaged 35,000 tons. Complete figures or trade 
were not available but the ollowing eee 
as to the foreign trade at the port of Ri 
supplied by the United States Bureau of 
ang Domestic raappcrenlger Riga, La co 

mports at the port o tvia, in 
nearly tripled those of 1919 in weight. Foodstuffs 
ranked first, followed by raw materials, etc., with 
manufactured goods coming third. Figures for 
1919 and 1920 are given in the following table in 
which conversions are made on the basis of 62 
poods to the long ton: 


areige 


IMPORTS THROUGH THE PORT OF RIGA, BY WEIGHT, 1919-20 


19198 1920 


Commodities Poods Long tons Poods Long tons 
POOGStUN 64 ioe o20 hc He FS sd Hees bE eee sae en a hee eat ae es 4,043,824 65,223 1,691,744 27,286 
Raw materials, half-manufactured goods, aes material, and fuel... .1 019, 226 16,439 160,738 2,503 
Manufactured "goods Bethe dis arin coh ata Scat NT ON of Phd Ga Sie ach te eset OG /ielae a as eter 526,062 8,485 71,879 1,159 
Ae 8 oo oes etic oe ck oo eS ha en Be dk KPA ES A Oe OURS 49,006 790 ~ 269 4 
TT OtG kc es t at beac ht adtos BE eee he Gate Beles 5,638,118 90,937 1,924,630 31,042 


the committee spoken of when the prize was 
awarded to Woodrow Wilson in 1920. He rep- 
resented Norway at the League of Nations 
Assembly, and at the meeting in the autumn of 
1921 he drew attention b his severe criticism of 
the League Council for doing nothing in r 

to disarmament. He said that afew great Powers 
of the League were blocking disarmament despite 
the wishes of most of thee nations of the world. 
He wrote many volumes and articles for the pro- 
motion of the cause of peace. 

LAOS. See Frencu INDo-CHINA. 

LARSEN AIRPLANE. See A#RONAUTICS. 

LATVIA. One of the new Baltic states formed 
after the war out of territory forinerly within the 
old Russian empire, comprising the former 
Russian province of Courland together with the 
four southern districts of Livonia and the 
western districts of Vite but claiming also 
strips of territory in the former provinces of 
Grodno and Pskov, and in Eastern Prussia. Total 


igor 
population, June 15, 1920, 1, ,003, 1 
aor 87,103 were foreigners. Of the Letrian 
citizens 80.41 per cent were Letts. The interests 
are chiefly agricultural, but latterly industrial 
activity has increased. The number of industrial 
establishments actually in operation in Latvia 
in te spring of 1921 was 970, with a total em- 
plo force of 11,778. The ‘metal-working ¢s- 
fablihmena numbered 442 and ine he a force 
4403 workers. In the textile industry 157 
salt establishments were occupied with a force 
of 2800, and had an estimated monthly output of 
1,368, 000 pounds. Thirty-two chemical works 
were in operation, employing a total of 900 work- 
mi, Mineral-working establishments totalled, 
94, with 1750 snplavess. Seven paper factories 


soho exclusive of claims, about 24,440 


A considerable part of the 1920 imports came 
from Germany and chemicals, 20 per cent, 
roofing felt, 50 per cent, fertilizers, "BB per cent 
electric apparatus and supplies, 45 per cent 
fayence ware, 100 per cent, tanning materials, 40 
per cent, , 66 per cent, rubber ware, 18 per 
cent, hides, 70' per cent, tools, 30 per cent, lamps, 
i per cent, machinery and machine parts, 28 

r cent, metals, 35 per cent, metal ware, 61 per 
t, salt, 75 per cent, coal, pitch, 100 per cent, 
Sasi pulp, 37 per cent, and bricks, 100 per cent. 
Trade between Latvia and Germany, discon- 
tinued in consequence of political differences, 
was not resumed until the last third of 1920. 
sited ch at the port of ne during 1920 con- 
Arpaio of raw mate and amounted to 
(113,719 tons). During 1919 
ae 330, 587 poods (10,316 tons) were exported, 
of which. 456,000 poods (7355 tons) were timber 
and 117,000 poods (1887 tons) were flax. 

FINANCE. The figures in the table on page 
on the financial status of Latvia were cy aeaneh ry 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce based on a statement issued by the 
Minister of Finance in the summer: 

Raitways. The extent of railway line was 
spurns’. 2900 kilometres, all of which with 

exception of a short line of 48 kilometres 
were owned by the cgbelageniay The lines are of 
five different gauges, rangin from 1525 milli- 
metres to 600 e main lines are 
those connecting Riga with the ice-free ports, 
and the lines running from those ports into the 
interior of Russia; also a line in the south running 
through Kovno to Berlin. 

GOVERNMENT. “The free state of Latvia was 
iga in November, 1918, and was 
the principal Powers with the 
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Equivalent 
Items Amounts in gold 
National wealth (estimated). 00.0.0. ccc ec cence ee cece reece tea ees eee ees ceeeeeeeee 7,600,000,000 
Go MG dca tial S scar arate ehioata ante aad a Men a end/ake eae Mae ewe MeN ae Beebe eat. aiate lass 600,000,000 
Private (3,012 francs per head) 5-36 eo so eee da bh ESN eS eRe ee Nee eee Sadie ne oe 5,000,000,000 
Indebtodnienn, Cored gn ois eo 352k oe eH rd CAS Ad BAe SDSS LORS SVECSAS RAS SW OEEYESOS 1,095,437 
United tes SPTINGN Gs neo 55s Shh ie SRW bare Mes Re See Bes dollars. . 2,521,869 25,918,044 
American Relief Administration. .......... cc cc ce ccc cee tence eee sees do.... 2,610,417 , 
French Government oss 5.5 oho s Sse Pode x Cain wea CRE AGNES HOS BOSE OER francs. . 4,568, 1,825,350 
Norwegian Government... 0.0... 0.2 ccc ccc ccc cece cece tee eeeeeses crowns. . 6,738,127 4,918,883 
United Kingdomis 5665 2sussiven ty ac anses i Sade ede eee eases pounds sterling. . 20,1 383,211 
Private: Daake cc ose ooo s 2 a Fa hee SAG REE EA SEGA oS eS do.... 950,000 050,000 
Indebtedness, internal: «2.666.045 hsoies 55 240s BOR CRE AS eS C LARS OES Sees Bah Sees. UREMAGEESs 18,003,950 
Government loans. ..... 0... cece cc et ee e eee atone Latvian rubles 16,395,000 163,960 
Pocket pron Bria (paper) * issued up to June 17.... 0.0.0... ccc cee ee eens do.. . .1,784,000,000 17,840,000 
National deficit: : ; 
For 1920-21 hisses bd cuieh, aisha atnGarceadee aaa abtrets bse a acer Latvian rubles at 50. .2,200,000,000 44,000,000 
_ For 1921-22 (approximate). .............. 0. cc cesses Latvian rubles at 100. . .2,000,000,000 20,000,000 
Ligund finds. .0 Siesta he ha ates sy sae an aw eee aa Ce OMEN GER Staeee “Aaweneuwet 41,902, 
Gold Gpproximate) 3.4 25008006. case nea Pia aee ee Oe aes reek arene oes e RRS Ea wee elk dale palate 11,215,665 
Other coin and foreign notes, etc. (approximate)... ....... 0.0... cee eect eee cece ee enee 2,600,741 
ities and bills (loans), etc. (approximate)... 0.0... cece cece c eee cece ences 6,843,750 
Flax (about.5,000 tons'at £70) s0o5.5 665 siete seeds sin bee S60 Os dbase ce cea ese: (HRT Stes 6,650,000 
(about 550,000 pieces, equaling 44,000 standards * at 6d. per cubic foot)..... .......... 10,032,000 
Sawn wood (about 20, standards: 8b:£12) oss vaeee oak idee dhe ease ia teees: een eee ees 4,560,000 
Immediate needs for 60,000 new farms.............. 0... cece ccc eee eee ee ee eee A waee Uaiehaweaosene 1,114,992,000 
MUGINGS: 2c cada d So tanes mie ce ested poe eae R aaa oma SPECS ORE MOOT ae sw idetaeed 626,383,000 
Dive Stock: Cte ie ease ke SRR Oe ee hGeues ULAR OLeE eee: Pome neta 216,270,000 
Farm machinery Ee Re oR ee ry gt Ne eerste LETT Ce tee REESE hea M ns re ee Ae mR AEN E 128,160,000 
Other machinery otc 5 hh oc oss bs 2 ow ee a Me Pa A eee eae weet ae. Meee S Gaewals 108,936,000 
SOG aa. tesa 6 od Gia Wc aiaace aac Ws eA cd heed ae Se id ne Be ees ate We hlns Gon pater e 35,244, 


1 Probably paper francs. 


3 Currency issues (paper) authorized egual 2,520,000,000. Of the amount Sy ener: that given out by municipalities 


is as follows: Riga, 8,000,000 Latvian rub 
equivalent in value to 118,000 gold francs. 


es; Libau, 2,800,000 rubles; Mitsu, 1,000, 


rubles; or a total of 11,800,000 rubles, 


® A standard of squared timber equals 1650 board feet; of boards, equals 1980 board feet; of logs, equals 1320 board feet. 


exception of the United States, which withheld 


recognition pursuant to the policy respecting 
Russia laid down by the Wilson administration. 


A constituent assembly was elected, April 17-18, 
1920, on the basis of universal suffrage for adult 
citizens of both sexes, and consisting of 152 mem- 
bers, of which the largest group were the Social- 
Democrats (52 members). It met, May 1, 1920, 
and its work on the constitution was going on in 
that year and in 1921. Meanwhile a coalition 
government was formed, representing all parties 
with the exception of the Social Denioctata, and 


responsible to the constituent assembly until 
that body should be replaced by a re par- 


liament. provisional government consisted 
of a ministry with the following departments: 
Interior, foreign affairs, finance, national defense 
public instruction, justice, agriculture, trade and 
industry, supplies, and a state controller. The 
Sas minister at the beginning of 1921 was 


An economic conference of the Baltic States, 
Russia, and Finland was in session at Riga, the 
Latvian capital, until the first week in November. 
It came to an understanding in respect to future 
agreements on transport among the states con- 
cerned, and it provided for a permanent economic 
bureau at Riga, representating the countries 
participating in the conference. 

LA NS, JEAN Paui. See NEcROLOGY. 

LAW, James. Veterinarian and former dean 
of Cornell Veterinary College, died, Spring- 
field, Mass., May 10. He was born in Scotland 
in 1838; and educated in veterinary science ‘at 
Edinburgh and in France. After serving on the 
faculties of veterinary colleges in Scotland and 
England he came to the United States, and 
became professor of veterinary science at Cornell 
University, holding that chair until 1896 when he 
was appointed dean and director of the New York 
State Veterinary College, established at the 
university. In 1908 he retired from active work, 


becoming dean emeritus. He did important work 
for the New York Agricultural Society and as 
field chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States ap ka ge of Agriculture, and 
was the author of: General and Descriptive Anal- 
omy of Domestic Animals (1861-62); The Farmers’ 
Veterinary Adviser (1876); and a text-book of 
veterinary medicine, five volumes (1905-11). It 
is largely due to his labor that veterinary work 
in this country became a genuine profession, and 
at first he stood almost alone in his demand for 
higher veteri education. The veterinary 
college at Cornell University which resulted from 
his influence and personal efforts was the first 
state-supported institution of the kind in the 
United States. 

LAWN TENNIS. See TrEnnis. 

LAWS, Samus. Spanr. Educator and inventor, 
died at Asheville, N. C., January 9. He was born 
in Ohio County, Va., March 23, 1824; graduated at 
Miami University in 1848 and at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1851. He also studied 
both law and medicine. He was ordained to the 
ite Anak ministry in 1851, and was pastor of 4 
church in St. Louis, 1851-53. He was president 
of the University of Missouri, 1876-89. From 
1893 to 1898 he was professor of natural science 
and Christian apologetics at the gtadcs 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8S. C. He 
invented and ‘introduced a system of market 
tickers for simultaneous telegraphic reports. Be- 
sides a large body of occasional writings which he 
collected in several volumes, he published: The 
Atonement; and The Trinity. 

LEAD. The following information in i to 
the lead industry in 1921 was supplied by the 


United States Geological Survey: e mine 
smelter output of lead in the United States in 1921 


fell off about 20 per cent. The output of soft lead 
by mines of the Mississippi Valley was about 
231,000 short tons, and that of argentiferous lead 
by mines of the Western States waa about 170,000 
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tons, a total of 401,000 tons. The corresponding 
figures for 1920 are 251,816 tons from the Missis- 
sippi Valley coe the small output of the 
Eastern States) and 259,070 tons from the Western 
States, a total of 512,865 tons. The southeastern 
Missouri district made the largest output and was 
the only district to make a gain. Its output was 
178,000 tons, as compared with 161,258 tons in 
1920. The Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho came 
next, with about 96,000 tons, as against 118,105 
tons in 1920. Utah made an output of about 
45,000 tons, a decrease from 70,419 tons in 1920. 
The imports of lead in ore were about 7000 tons, 
furnished chiefly by Canada, Mexico, and South 
America, and those of lead in bullion were about 
41,000 tons, almost wholly from Mexico, as com- 
ared with a total of 62,796 tons in 1920. The 
ead content of lead ore in bonded warehouses on 
November 30 was 7648 tons and of base bullion 
16,207 tons, as against 16,462 and 34,758 tons 
respectively in 1920. Part of this lead, however 
may have haan smelted or refined but not ship 
and thus may be included in smelter stocks. 

The output of primary domestic desilverized 
lead in 1921 was about 190,000 short tons, of soft 
lead about 145,000 tons, and of desilverized soft 
lead about 55,000 tons, making a total output from 
domestic ores of about 390,000 tons of refined lead, 
as compared with 476,849 tons in 1920, which was 
made up of 220,327 tons of desilverized lead 
189,854 tons of soft lead, and 66,668 tons of 
desilverized soft lead. The output of lead smelted 
and refined from foreign ore and bullion was about 
50,000 tons, as compared with 52,808 tons in 1920. 
The total lead smelted or refined in the United 
States was thus about 440,000 tons, as compared 
with 529,657 tons in 1920. The outpyj of anti- 
monial lead was about 8000 tons, as against 12,535 
tons in 1920. The exports of lead of foreign origin 
were about 33,000 tons and of lead of domestic 
origin about 700 tons, as compared with 23,538 
tons and 2730 tons, respectively, in 1920, an 
increase of about 7000 tons in the total exports. 
The imports of refined pig lead, which for the years 
1916 to 1919, inclusive, had been a little over 5000 
tons a year and which had jumped in 1920 to 
35,719 tons, maintained that high level in 1921, 
being about 32,000 tons. These heavy importa- 
tions were the result of the relations of the New 
York and European prices and the rates of ex- 
change. 

Foreiqn Leap Inpustry. The labor strike at 
Broken Hill, in May, 1919, compelled the great 
lead smelter at Port Pirie, Australia, to close in 
July, 1919, for lack of ore. It started up i 
after the strike settlement in November, 1920, but 
the sintering plant was destroyed by fire in Jan- 
uary, 1921, compelling the smelter to close again. 
The reconstructed sintering plant which was com- 
pleted in August, 1921, has but one-half its former 
capacity, so that a similar reduction was entailed 
in smelting capacity, amounting to about 70,000 
tons annually. The Burma Corporation discon- 
tinued the erection of the new lead smelter with 
a capacity of 60,000 tons, and planned to extend 
and improve the existing plant so that it would 
have a capacity of 45,000 tons annually. Likewise, 
the plans for a zinc smelter were abandoned for the 

resent. Half of the Risdon (Tasmania) electro- 
Fytic zinc plant, which had a rated capacity of 
approximately 20,000 short tons, was in 
December, 1921. It was expected that the other 


half would be completed by the end of 1922. Asa 
result of the award of the League of Nations, 
it was indicated that Poland would make 86 per 
cent of the production of zinc ore and 77 per cent 
of the uction of lead ore and would have 

ractically all the zinc and lead smelters of Upper 

ilesia. e output of refined lead in Canada in 
1921, estimated from the year’s output in British 
Columbia and 9 months’ output in Ontario, was 
about 30,000 short tons, as compared with 14,360 
short tons in 1920. Burma and Rhodesia, as esti- 
mated from the output for 9 months of the year, 
prods .eoout soc and oe pt Ret 
respectively, in as against 26,680 and 16,354 
short tons i 1920. ‘The best information available 
indicates that the world’s output of work lead was 
a little over 800,000 metric tons, of which the 
United States smelted 40 per cent, as against 
900,000 metric tons in 1920, of which the United 
States smelted nearly 50 per cent. 

Lead mining in the United States during 1921 
was on @ very poor basis as regards production 
and business generally, while the same conditions 

revailed in most of the fields of manufacture. 

e total output, about 400,000 tons, was 75,000,- 
000 tons less than in 1920 and it was impossible 
to mine at a profit. The average price for the 
year, 4.54 cents per pound, to which approx- 
imately it had dropped in the last four months of 
1920 from 8.90 cents, could be compared with the 
ry price for 25 years of 5 cents f. o. b. cars 
New York. On one side there was the selling 
price at or below the prewar level, and on the 
other there was the vast increase in costs of 
mining, milling, and smelting, including of course 
labor which had increased by at least 75 per cent, 
and seicacaeay supplies and transportation. When 
it was consi that to move a car of pig lead 
from East St. Louis to New York cost in 1914 $100 
while in 1921 until December 10 the freight charge 
was slightly in excess of $330 it can be seen how 
much of the selling price of the metal went for trans- 
poe It was anticipated that wages could 

reduced with the decline in the cost of living 
while there was a decline in the price of fuel from 
1921 figures, and the same was more or less for 
other supplies. There was a frank demand on 
the part of the lead interests for increased protec- 
tion in the forthcoming tariff act so that the 
United States could take care of its home market 
by its own lead ores, and metal rather than by the’ 
use of supplies from Mexico and Spain. 

In 1921 more white lead for paint was made and 
sold than in any other year and this demand for 
lead ap i was & promising feature. The 
storage battery consumption of lead, which was 
next in importance to the paint demand, declined 
to about 50 or 60 per cent of the capacity which 
was attained in the previous year. Lead incased 
cables were also being made on a reduced basis, 
possibly 75 0g cent of normal capacity, though 
even with the use of lighter cables and thinner 
sheathing this field was in a satisfactory position. 
Plumbing supplies and pipe for building were 
fairly active during the year, but there was less 
demand for bearing metal and solder. The foil 
industry was less normal while type metals 
were in about the same demand as usual. 

One feature of the American lead industry was 
the steady increase in the production of secondary 
lead from year to year. The U. S. Geological 
Survey estimated a production of 67,168 tons for 
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1912, but by 1919 it had reached 125,000 tons, 
and in 1921 it was estimated at almost the same 
amount. Then in addition there came to the 
American market a considerable to of shrap- 
nel balls imported under the classification of type 
metal and paying a 15 per cent ad valorem duty. 
Imports of this material amounted to some 16,000 
tons in 1921. 
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century prior to the passage of the Dingley Act, 
June 24, 1897, hides were on the free list as both 
Hepublisane eareculig wising to eeain hides ca 

publicans y wishing to retain hides on 
the free list oo raw material pad aie gs tala 
oO protection in any form. e Payne- 
Aldrich tariff act of 1909 also put hides on the 
free list though carrying a duty on leather and 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD (REFINERY STATISTICS), 1916-21 * 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


In Tons of 2,000 tbs. 


Domestic 1916 1917 1918 1919 1980 - 1981 
Demilverised ices donne tibetiek bens tod Hieok tage 330,189 319,015 284,733 226,085 236.912 202,649 
ADtmOn ie 6.5.65 hoi9s se edn Was wh wade EE WY OSs 22,819 16,265 18,658 14,864 8,902 5,419 
e 1Ss MOON c3s. 6 vader dees eaaos rete oraareieers 206,105 205,861 189,207 158,182 206,836 142,804 
8. W. Missouri... 0... cc cee eee eeee 33,128 40,575 63,635 55,790 29,004 56,155 
CD OURIBS poss ab taes 4a a ene ebb aeae Gee cae 592,241 581,716 556,233 454,921 471,744 406,806 
: Foreign 

VORIEOO S554 caisis Sass ose seta nese etaons aban cates 17,832 50,962 98,596 61,380 51,700 47,697 
PUCINORIAL 5 od 66 e358 hia hin cho sd La OLA ESR RE 3,304 991 ; 1,547 2,197 2,361 
TR OtMNe Si e ers a Dot ae ak tees 21,136 53,953 100,679 62,927 53,897 50,058 
Grand totals... 0.0.0... ccc cece ees 613,377 635,669 656,912 517,848 525,641 054 

* Theee figures include the lead derived from ecrap and junk by primary smelters. 

MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LEAD 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 
New York St. Louts London 
Month 1919 1920 1981 1919 1980 1981 1919 1980 1981 

JANUATY. 2... eee 5.432 8.561 4.821 5.316 . 300 4.747 37 . 227 47 .005 23.387 
February. ............0..000. 5.057 8.814 4.373 . 784 8.601 4.228 28.675 50.256 20.650 
March face Auk cd ol Sates tana te a aes 5. 9.145 4.084 4.992 8.804 4.000 27 .952 46.054 18.911 
MOP 5 heat Sin Ghee be wk eee eaves 4.982 8.902 4.356 4.722 8.618 4.272 24. 39.225 20.589 
OV os ce loseiace eis Yew.ts dhs 5.018 8.576 4.952 4.773 8.352 4.784 23.852 38 . 488 23.309 
MING oe i ree beh ehe Sees 5.340 8.323 4.485 5.070 8.169 4.293 22.544 34.330 22.563 
ACT) 2 ane ee eget PR 5.626 : 4.410 5.408 8.283 4.260 23.457 34.960 23.399 
Serene eters Band ales RS Shee 5.798 8.687 4.382 5.583 8.725 4.217 24.750 36.304 23 .489 
September...:............... 6.108 8.177 4.600 5.853 8.160 4.392 25.330 35.452 23.148 
October,.............0000 000 6.487 7.070 4.690 6.249 7018 4.489 28.473 35.238 23.679 
November................... 6.808 6.159 4.683 6.649 6.127 4.356 34.731 32.489 24.483 
December................... 7.231 4.727 4.700 6.955 4.717 4.369 41.202 24.089 25.322 
NM OOP: covet esas 5.759 7.957 4.545 5.530 7.830 4.363 28 .590 37 .832 22.752 


New York and 8t. Louis, cents per pound. London, pounds sterling per long ton. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. See War oF THE 
NATIONS. 

LEATHER. In the general process of deflation 
the leather industry participated actively and its 
return to normal though painful and expensive was 
being accomplished satisfactorily. In some lines 
of manufacturing there was a waiting for lower 
prices which did not develop, ass turn came in the 

rice of hides during the year and the end of 
cember saw a stronger leather market. The 
latter part of 1920 and the year 1921 were severe 
on the tanners, but all things considered the 
storm and depression were weathered reasonably 
well. One has but to study the decline in the prices 
of hides from their peak values in 1919 as shown 
in the table on page 415 to realize the severity 
of the process. en when the prices for the 
months in 1921 are considered the general im- 
provement in the industry is apparent. 

Naturally with the decline in hides there was a 
fall in the price of leather, so much so in fact that 
during the year both upper and sole leather sold 
below its replacement price and stocks were quite 
exhausted. There was also a decline in the prices 
of boots and shoes and leather goede generally, 
and during the year retailers and manufacturers 
alike were seeking to close out their stocks. See 
Boots AND SHOES. 

It must be remembered that for a quarter of a 


shoes. Co uently when it was proposed to 
revise the tariff and to change the status of hides 
and leather eae there was considerable 
discussion. aturally, the stockmen, butchers 
and packers and a certain number of farmers 
sought a duty on hides and this naturally was 
opposed by the tanners and most of all by manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes and leather goods 
generally. These in turn asked for protection on 
their products and claimed that with free hides 
that t ey could enter the export markets of the 
world. It must be realized that only about 50 per 
cent of the cowhides and calfskins used in the 
United States are obtained from the slaughter- 
houses of the country, while only about 40 per cent 
of the sheepskins are of domestic Hein pa not to 
mention the goatskins and other leathers the 
greater part of which is imported. Not only do 
American cattle fail to supply the waite 
amount of hides, but there was a failure due to 
many causes to increase the production. During 
1921 at the great cattle markets of the west there 
were slaughtered 5,088,100 cattle and 6,707,600 
sheep, as compared with 6,082,500 cattle and 
7,415,000 sheep in 1920. But the decline was for 
more than a single year, and to show that cattle 
raising except for the forced activity during and 
immediately after the war was at least stationary 
if not declining, recourse may be had to the follow- 
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AMERICAN HIDE PRICES 
BY MONTHS FOR 1921 AND YEARLY AVERAGES 1914-21 


From Shoe and Leather Reporter 


Heavy Heavy Light Butt Heavy Light 
native Texas Texas brd. Colorado Branded native native Native Branded 
steer steer steer steer steer cows cows cows Average 
January. .........cc cece. 17.00 14.00 12.75 13.75 12.75 11.75 14.50 12.50 11.50 10.00 13.05 
February................ 14.80 11.50 10.50 11.75 10.75 9.75 12.25 11.258 9.38 8.50 11.01 
March... . 2... cc ee eee 11.60 9.60 8.60 9.60 8.60 7.60 10.70 8.60 7.90 6.05 8.89 
Fi pba eta ahreietoeie teesa oie es ee 9.88 8.75 7.75 8.75 7.75 6.40 9.00 7.50 6.62 5.25 7.76 
BY Sich ee eee 11.38 11.50 10.50 10.50 10.80 9.00 10.00 10.15 7.75 6.90 9.92 
DUIS io oi BR es BE eA 13.80 13.80 12.00 13.50 12.40 10.60 11.80 12.00 8.00 6.50 11.44 
DY oh cee kbs ee wes 13.75 13.90 11.80 13.80 13.40 10.40 11.75 11.80 8.00 6.50 11.32 
August..............008. 14.00 14.00 11.75 13.80 13.80 10.00 13.00 12.00 7.850 6.50 11.47 
September............... 14.00 14.00 11.50 13.80 13.50 10.00 13.20 11.90 £8.00 6.60 11.52 
October. ................ 14.75 14.70 12.40 14.15 13.15 10.60 13.60 12.40 8.00 6.90 12.07 
November............... 15.55 15.50 13.80 15.80 .00 11.50 14.45 12.95 8.65 7.45 12.85 
CNR ere a a eee oe 16.46 16.00 14.40 15.40 14.90 12.40 14.70 13.70 9.50 8.40 13.58 
Average 
VOD ie eseaaey hs pokes 13.88 13.10 11.43 12.83 11.85 10.00 12.41 11.37 8.40 7.13 11.240 
LODO. gaa Se ER Rs 31.65 27.52 26.38 27.25 26.02 24.93 31.08 29.23 24.97 22.28 27.181 
1919. ........ cee eee ee 39.60 35.96 35.17 35.85 34.84 34.25 37.78 39.56 31.00 27.90 35.177 
WOQIG occ oie ch es Piha 209.91 27.81 26.00 27.13 26.32 21.12 37.37 22.72 20.76 18.62 24.776 
NOV? ia Se Moree oem ence 82.70 30.94 29.58 30.23 29.73 27.35 31.59 29.59 25.03 .72 28.846 
NO1G coo ete ito 26.28 24.23 24.06 23.86 23.34 23.94 24.89 24.80 21.41 18.47 23 .537 
1O16 ok ok cho edace ene bows 24.26 21.48 21.12 21.37 20.39 20.90 23.55 22.97 19.24 16.89 21. 167 
a 1) C Serene eR renee any 19.76 19.23 18.77 18.56 18.20 18.49 (18.94 19.27 16.20 15.15 18 . 257 
COUNTRY HIDES CENTRE 
H H No.1 No.8 pie C City calf K 
eavy eavy oO. oO. ou ip 
steers cows buffs buffe Extreme brand brand Bulls rs Shap skins Average, 
GNUAIY fei 6 aid sition 12.75 10.00 10.00 9.00 11.00 9.00 7.00 8.25 18.50 16.25 11.18 
February................ 11.25 8.60 8.40 7.40 9.25 7.75 6.50 7.00 15.50 13.00 9.46 
BIO cc has koalesek owes 8. 6.20 6.00 4.20 6.80 6.20 4.60 4.90 15.80 12.80 7.57 
Boral eco ebhcaie ecch aoe ss 7.15 5.75 5.00 3.50 5.50 5.25 4.00 4.25 16.85 12.00 6.93 
BV 5% Su lews eee es oes 8. 7.40 6.40 4.50 8.00 6.25 4.75 4.75 21.75 15.25 8.73 
JUDG. os 26:56 05 BAS 8.50 6.90 6.90 5.00 8.10 6.50 5.00 5.00 9.70 14.80 8.64 
PUY ons 2's Kedndearales 8.65 6.50 6.50 65.25 8.50 6.50 5.00 5.00 19.90 15.10 8.60 
August.........0:...0.005. 9.00 6.50 6.25 5.50 8.50 7.00 5.00 5.00 20.00 17.00 8.97 
September............... 9.00 6.20 6.00 5.20 9.20 7.00 5.00 5.00 20.20 18.90 9.17 
October...............5- 9.00 7.00 7.00 6.00 10.80 7.75 5.00 5.00 19.50 18.60 9.53 
Novwember............... 10.00 8.25 8.25 6.35 11.25 9.50 5.65 5.45 18.00 7.05 9.98 
December................ 10.50 8.50 8.50 7.40 10.75 10.50 6.50 5.50 17.20 16.20 10.15 
Average 
102) oo coe tics aoe 9.35 7.32 7.10 5.77 8.95 7.43 §.33 5.43 18.57 15.58 9.083 
O20 coe Sedertue ces hawt 2%.20 19.27 18.93 17.93 22.79 20.60 14.04 18.76 40.98 33.97 . 23.2387 
T9010 in. 53.655 Hales 32. 30.02 29.96 28.90 35.58 29.01 25.99 25.54 72.15 51.37 36.036 
1018 2 ok aloes teehee 21.89 18.96 18.73 17.48 19.80 19.62 15.02 15.12 40.92 26.52 21.390 
Doh cee Cheeni te ee 25.74 23.46 23.60 21.91 25.23 24.31 20.30 20.39 39.43 29.05 25.342 
NOV Go eA cs he eu nes 20.75 20.17 20.37 19.35 22.68 21.86 17.84 17.28 34.85 24.84 21.969 
TOUS oo oli SR een ee oes 19.67 19.06 18.98 17.92 19.65 18.62 16.13 15.90 21.60 19.60 18.713 
WOT Ao ess ci Scae arcs tha ae 16.56 16.42 16.63 15.64 17.70 16.3% 14.53 13.98 21.90 19.26 16.8906 


ing statistics of slaughter in the establishments 
having Federal inspection in the United States: 


Year Catlle Calves 
TOI iis oes uaais cheese ohes 7,962,189 000 
FOU io estat ae cow Sas cee eae ee 7,781,030 2,219,909 
TOU 2 coche hE Ee eK 532,005 2,242,929 
TON 8 oo 8 oc eel id de KL Oa LS 7,155,816 2,008,484 
1954 Citeeiie cu tnditas ie hew anaes 6,724,117 1,814,904 
TOTS einer knee eee nees 6,964, 1,735,902 
TOUG ooh oi esc ee ES 7,404, 2,048,022 
NOU ee Bes ao 9,200,489 2,679,745 
TOU icc ek heen dee wae. 10,938,287 3,323,077 
TO10 oso ces Sane hwedeue.eees 11,241,991 3,674,227 
1 Binet aulick tack twill e irae Remtolaneiae p43 9,709,819 4,227,558 
1922 (last 3 months estimated)....... 200, 3,950,000 


No figures were available for the country kill 
and that of the small packers not having govern- 
ment inspection, but it was a fair inference 


that they would run at least proportionate to the 
Federal inspected slaughter. (See-table, page 416.) 

Late in the year it was announced that Mexico 
had increased its tariff rate on boots and shoes 
rate of 3 pesos ($1.50) a pair and the boot and shoe 
factories in the city of Mexico and elsewhere were 
looking for increased production. This was the 
second increase of the tariff on boots and shoes 
within the year. 

In Germany at the end of the year it was re- 
ported that the leather industry was in a critical 
condition. At the auction sales in the different 
German cities there was a decline in a month of 
from 20 to 45 per cent. At Frankfort no buying 
was reported, while at Berlin prices fell from 20 to 
55 per cent. For a time during the year buyers 
from other European countries were active in 
German markets, but eventually Holland, Scandi- 
navia, and the Baltic countries became saturated 
with German leather and leather products. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS, CALENDAR YEARS 1921-22 


EXPORTS 
1921 1980 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Total Leather and Tanned Skins............ 0.0... ccc ccc cece cece $31,831,27 $108,875,567 
Total Boots and Shoes... 1... 0... ec ccc eee teens prs.. 8,957,697 24,678,701 16,841,592 67,144,542 
BRDNOI6 6 63.2 6 ois os Aik ba Sas ae, BS ESS RE oe Rs prs... 61, 97, 227 ,662 ,538,517 
COWEN sos sas 2b cieieatas ee Yee CRC wR Ee Aa OR dos. prs... 2,920 35, 33,359 552,930 
Harness and Saddles... 1.0.0.0... ccc ccc cece ee etree nee 697,01 2,273,244 
Leather Belting oc oid orc ks 6 oN 96-89 CRS <6 Se RUSE Ibs... 878,535 1,422,477 2,819,078 5,412,200 
All other Manufactures of Leather.........0..0 0.0.0... ccc cee eee 1,832, 5,521,569 
Total Leather and Tanned Skins and Manufactures.................. 60,595,012 190,318,659 
idee anid Sings e cs ohooh See SE OE EOE ERD Ibs... 30,510,142 4,066,534 17,401,917 6,202 
TOW os sechn wis ae eo tts ey eee ed eerie ca le he ee EC RRR Mtb Ibs... 13,797,928 1,016,753 20,691,638 2,950,675 
Cottonseed Oil... 1. cc cee ee eee eee eens Ibs... 252,591,916 24,362,449 184,753,824 34,874,790 
Extracts for Tanning... 0.0... 0.0... ccc cet eee e eee neee 1,168,459 3,678,083 
IMPORTS 
1981 | 1980 
Quankty Value Quantity Value 
: NOCON oe baw Coached hone 77,099 429,020 
Buffalo Hides................. no 1,918,050 $ 358.481 9485,786 $2,721.20 
P MOORO © ses Saw eeesnw weet ,479, 285, 
Total Celfekins............... ie 47,937,511 10,362,061 35,132,286 19,250,661 
. A .760, 129, 
Total Cattle Hides............ arr anne ieee deere pace 180,186,449 23,259,352 275,324,507 85,475,394 
2 16CeS eee eee eee avn ees ves eevee eae we nere , r) , , 
Total Gostekins.............. aE Rac Rath Fete a rere 126,227 23,871,214 80,204,637 88,640,242 
, WOGOB s/o cet cack ae Rea oaks : : 
Total Horse, Colt and Asa Skins fe 4,059,475 366,273 16,846,407 4,255,329 
GUIDE Dts 2 tad Be ioe oe GN Sa aa oes be kab ese wea wow aes meh Ibs. . 455,246 283,370 388,732 1,480,712 
TR OPED, RUM MINICMENMR SB eS 8 oie, 2 hd Sean Ste Gad aR D FWRI 'e BRE RS Iba. 45,854,457 8,014,164 82,748,981 ,220, 
PED CRSA MMOL OR EN SS Gin Cg Geto d ad HEME TAPE ecules Ibs... 4,509, 1,045,200. 9,110, 3, 
IGN STRUMD CADRE POMTIDS oo 5 bo aed wel kk KE ER eHow a bon bh Onenae Ibs... 348,047,322 67,761,015 510,239,620 243,877,740 
PAMMMRUU INN BRO a tga haa is 26 goss eel het G8 Gr BRT DRS Ibs... 375,112 510,038 441,7. 343,51 
RUMI NOE I WE MINE ce IEE orn sien dit gh re engine VD iy tau lice.y chore el anRs tons. . 6,547 108,119 56, 850, 
ae nee a en eee Ibs... 144,398,673 6,448,910 108,897,440 6,700,216 
Tanning Extracts other than Quebracho....................... Ibs... 10,131,473 486,775 6,409,321 306,731 
Crmemate OF TRO 6 sO. ec hab eee ec een ae bewlcecaeeea tons. 81,836 654,602 150,275 1,921,824 
Cc eet shied) 6a bereits ds eh eed sea ee wadeaced eed lbs... 7,022,790 269,912 10,095.325 r 
PRED cnt a ata alee tWhcaties 5.28 ain oh eR eae ea baa ea oad ee Ibs. 9,856,491 215,817 12,996,611 
PR BAO as Cree Bro Bg. bk vk ea eh one is aw SD awa WEG OAS Ibs. . 3,106,355 4,445,348 3,486,873 5, 
PMUMNIUN I MN 5 oo hac gig on, bomen BS on kn cE TW Rel el tons.. 2, 119,646 6,762 316,046 
jE UES | eo 2 0 SRR ev oP 8,599,517 19,324,275 
BR NE IO No ioe os nee eae Bake ee dw bene prs. 190,533 591,442 191,435 789, 


LEDERLE, Ernst JoserH. Chemist, formerly 
health commissioner of New York City, died at 
Goshen, N. Y., March 7. He was born on Staten 
Island, N. Y., in 1865; and graduated at the 
Columbia School of Mines in 1886. From 1889 
to 1902 he was chemist in the New York depart- 
ment of health. He was health commissioner 
from 1902 to 1904, and afterwards president of 
the health commission. 

LEDYARD, Henry Brocxnoist. Railroad 
manager, died at Detroit, Mich., May 25. He 
was chairman of the board of the Michigan 
Central railroad. He was born in Paris, France 
Feb. 20, 1844; and graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1865. He served in 
the artillery until 1870 when he resigned to enter 
the service of the C., B. & Q. railway of which he 
became superintendent of the eastern division. 
He was afterwards general manager of the Mich- 
i Central from 1877 to 1883, and president of 
that road from 1883 to 1905, after which he was 
chairman of the board of directors. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. A British island group 
lying to the north of the Windward Islands and 
southeast of Porto Rico, comprising Antigua, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, and the 
British Virgin Islands. Area, 715 square miles; 
20 cert age 127,193. The largest of the islands is 

ominica with an area of 305 square miles and it 
is also the most populous, having 33,863 in 1911, 
and 40,315 in 1919. The next in size is Antigua, 
108 square miles, which with the two dependent 
islands of Barbuda and Redonda, had a population 


in 1911 of 32,269. The chief town of Dominica is 
Roseau with a population of 7000; of Antigua, 
St. John (9262); of St. Kitts, Basseterre, 8159. 
The British Virgin Islands consists of all the islands 
of the group which do not belong to the United 
States. (See Vircr IsLANnps.) e budget for 
1919-20 was as follows: Revenue, £240,476; 
expenditure, £220,578. In 1918-19 the imports 
amounted to £908,401 and the exports to £912,877. 
The islands are divided into five presidencies and 
the central government consists of a federal execu- 
tive council and a federal legislative council. The 
group is under a governor and a colonial secretary. 

vernor at the beginning of 1921, Sir E. M. Mere- 
wether. 

LEGION, American. An organization of the 
American veterans of the World War, defined in 
its by-laws as non-partisan, non-political, and 
non-sectarian, and as open to all veterans who 
served honorably between April 6, 1917, and 
Nov. 11, 1918, without distinction of rank or 
discrimination between overseas and American 
service. The third national convention held at 
Kansas City, October 31-November 2, was 
attended by delegates from every State in the 
Union and from Alaska, Porto Rico, and many 
foreign countries and by various distinguished 

ests, including Vice-President otage eral 

ohn J. Pershing, Rear-Admiral Hugh J. Rodman, 
and Marshal Foch of France, Lord Admiral Beatt 
of England, General Armando Diaz of Italy, an 
General Jacques of Belgium. The report of 
National Commander Emery summed up the 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


record of the year of which the main achievements 
were as follows: 
The greatest achievement was won for disabled 
veterans. According to the National Commander 
‘‘the nation and the Legion itself were ignorant of 
the true conditions of mismanagement and neglect 
surrounding the administration of affairs of our 
disabled comrades. This state of affairs was 
reflected in the inactivity of the Co and the 
incompetency of government agencies. In the 
War Insurance Bureau more than one hun- 
dred thousand claims were pending which were 
more than Prealth & old. The Surgeon-General of 
the Public Health Service was vainly pleading for 
money to equip ten thousand additional beds. 
Dissatisfaction with the work of the Federal 


Board for Vocational Training had reached a point . 


where it was a subject of Congressional investiga- 
tion. Disabled veterans were in dire want. 
Thousands were without medical care or compen- 
sation with which to obtain it. Many had taken 
refuge in insane asylums, ouses, and even 
jails.” As a result of the Legion’s activities the 

weet bill was passed in August, creating the 
Veterans’ Bureau and displacing the incompetent 
old régime.’ 

Then began the campaign for adjusted com- 
pensation which was going on eee vigor at 
the close of the year. The National Commander 
condemned the attitude of the anti-compensation 
Senators, and predicted the ultimate success of the 
Legion’s efforts for soldiers’ compensation, when 
the public aoe understood the situation. In 
respect to the Legion’s means of influence he 
pointed to the following agencies and activities: 

“There is the American Weekly, our 
national magazine. The American Legion News 
Service, our organization for the gathering, writing 
and distribution of news of Legion activities, 
regularly is furnishing news of Legion activities to 
more than 10,000 newspapers which are read by 
40,000,000 people We are expanding the Na- 

i Bureau until within a few months 


= egpeeeics et re Wi a othe 
our agencies ublicity—the Apiiely e 
News Service, the Sonal Film 
Service recently have been ey under a 
Director of Publicity to insure synchronization 
and coérdination of effort.” 

ae the resolutions adopted the following 

be mentioned: 

t the American Legion recommends that 
the enemy property held by the United States be 
used to settle the claims of Americans 
Serpent. or held as an offset until these 

aid in full. 

t the American Legion reiterates its position 
in favor of the adjusted compensation for dis- 


ims 


soldiers, and deplores the request of 
President Harding to delay passage b ngress 
e acquies- 


of a measure adden So same and 
cence of Congress in that request. 
That the sentiments expressed by America’s 
Ambassador, Colonel Aa Harvey, in his 
Pilgrim Day Speech, setting forth the reasons for 
America’s entry into the World War and the cause 
Y-B—21—14 
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for which America fought, does not represent the 
true American attitude as interpreted by the 
American Legion, and let it be known now and for 
all time that America fought not ony. for the 
maintenance of America’s rights, but for the 
freedom of the world, and that a copy be forwarded 
to the President of the United Sta 

That the American i paieaar in convention 
assembled, do enter a solemn ince against the 
mitigation of the sentence of ne V. Debs, or 
of any and all sentences imposed on an obateuctioniste 
to the conscript laws, on conscientious objectors, 
and on violators of the laws of the United States to 
protect its peace and security in time of peril or to 
assist in the national oo and we call attention 
to the impropriety of takin mi any such action while 
ex-service men ~ being held for trivial violations 
of the Articles of War 

That the American Legion indorse the idea of an 
international armament limitation agreement. 
~The Legion lost by death las 2 the year 
Commander Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., who had 
rendered pegs mate services eanecally in the 
gathering of information in respect to disabled 
soldiers and the on of the successful 
campaign on their . The officers elected 
were as follows: National Commander 
ford MacNider of ee scr Loe lal N ational 


Vice-Commande 
13 bp Sain Charles 8. reorge i 


Berry, Raymond 

John A. McCormick; National Chaplain, Rev. E. 
A. Blackman; National Adjutant, Lemuel Bol- 
les; N. ational Treasurer, Robert H. Tyndall; 
National Judge Advocate, Robert Adams; Na- 
Sa Historian, Eben Putnam, Wellesley Farms, 


The N Sis ind. age of the Legion are at 


Indiana 

The Auxiliary (women) with 
a membership in 1 D of about 200,000 held its 
first national convention at Kansas City, at the 


same time, November 1, and elected the following 


officers: President, rs. Lowell F. Hobart; 
Treasurer I. McCoy; Secretary, Miss 
Pauline Gunnin P Indianancle, Ind. See Epv- 


CATION IN THE UNITED SraTEs. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian insti- 
tution for the education of men at Bethlehem, 
Pa.; founded in 1866. For the fall of 1921 there 
were 1052 students enrolled; of whom 763 were in 
the College of Engineering; 163 in Business 
Administration; 126 Arts and Sciences. The - 
faculty numbered 96. The productive funds were 
about $3,000,000 and the income for the year 
1920-21, $550, 984. The library contained 150,000 
vohumes, | Acting President, Vice-President, N. 

LELAND STANFORD, UNIVERSITY. 
A nonsectarian co-educational institution of the 
higher learning at Palo Alto, Calif.; founded in 
1891 in memory of Leland Stanford, Jr. The 
enrollment os 1921 was 2500 and the faculty 
a a ay . President, Ray Lymon Wilbur, 


LEPROSY. In recent years the opinion has 
been formed by the reading public that this 
affection has passed into the parable class, chiefly 
through the intensive and systematic use of 
chaulmoogra oil, or the active principles con- 
tained therein. {t i is true that there are a oe 
of cases on record in which the disease appears to 
have been permanently arrested. In other words, 


LEWIS 


it is possible for the individual with the incipient — 


or not too far advanced case to recover relatively 
if everything is in his favor—that is if he have the 


best sanitary environment in addition to the use lib 


of the drug in question. But this is a very differ- 
ent proposition from curing the disease en bloc 
and emptying the leper houses throughout the 
world. a recent report by the United States 
Public Health Service it is stated that more time 
must elapse before the meh ik cure can be pro- 
nounced ent. The ethyl esters which have 


perman 
supplanted the crude chaulmoogra oil constitute a 


very valuable shorn ve eae in young subjects 
and in those in the stage of the disease. But 
in older subjects and older cases this remedy is less 
valuable. Of cases paroled from the leprosy 
stations in the Hawaiian Islands only about eight 
per cent have thus far returned for treatment 
which fact is very encouraging. However, the 
report does not state the per cent of those dis- 
char and hence it is impossible to form any 
definite conclusion as to tha value of the remedy. 
LEWIS, Witson SEELEY. Methodist Epis- 
copal bishop, died at Sioux City, Iowa, August 25; 
He was born at Russells, N. Y., July 17, 1857, 
graduated at Cornell College, Iowa, in 1889; and 
was ordained to the Methodist Episcopal ministry. 
He was principal of the Epworth Seminary, Iowa, 
from 1888 to 1897; president of Morningside 
College, Iowa, from 1897 to 1908; and in the 
latter year was made bishop. 
LEXICOGRAPHY. See PHitotocy, MopERN. 
LIBERIA. A negro republic on the western 
coast of Africa, extending from the British 
colony of Sierra Leone on the west to the French 
Ivory Coast on the east, with a coast line of about 
350 miles. Area, variously estimated at from 
35,000 to 41,000 aie miles; population, from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000, all of the African race, but 
including about 12,000 Americo-Liberians. The 
civilized negroes for the most part live along the 
coast, nimberng about 50,000. Capital, Mon- 
rovia, with an estimated population, including 
Krutown, of 6000. No later complete figures for 
trade were available than those given in the 
receding YEAR Book, but British trade with 
iberia in 1920 was as follows: Exports to Great 
Britain from Liberia, £513,425; imports from 
Great Britain to Liberia, £271,527. Vessels 
entering Monrovia in 1919 numbered 244 of 
622,844 tons, of which 483,789 were British. 
peg ty at the beginning of the year, Charles 


LIB Y ASSOCIATION, American. An 
incorporated organization founded in 1876 in 
Philadelphia, to promote library interest and 
improve library service. More specifically its 
working programme is: (1) To give advisory 
assistance to all who are in in lib 
establishment, extension, and development; 
(2) to maintain an employment bureau for 
librarians and libraries; (3) to attract promising 
and properly qualified young men and women to 
library work as a profession; (4) to hold confer- 
ences: (5) to raise the professional standards, 
dignity library service, and improve library 

aries; (6) to carry on publication and publicity; 
(7) to assist in making books a vital, working 
educational force in American life and in making 
libraries easily accessible to all the people. Mem- 
bership is open to any interested person or institu- 
tion. 
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The Forty-third Annual Conference was held 
at Swampscott, Mass., in June, 1921, with an 
attendance of 1900. Reports showed that while 
rary service is developing rapidly, the demand 
for books has increased still more rapidly, and the 
needs are far ahead of facilities for meeting them. 
The fact that there are 60,000,000 people without 
library facilities and many possessing them who 
do not use them, is the basis of the Association’s 
plans for extension and ey work. The 
Association’s Library War Service has practically 
closed. Book service for men in the army has been 
transferred to the United Statea kel ages 
although the Association met a special n 
for a supply of books for Coblenz after this transfer 
had been e. Service to Merchant Marine 
vessels has been taken over by the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association and the 
transfer of the hospital service to the government 
is nearly completed. The American Library in 
Paris, Inc., to whose endowment fund the Associa- 
tion contributed $25,000, is functioning inde- 
pendently except that its librarian is nominated 
and five trustees are appointed by the American 
Library Association. 

During the year 1921 forty-three publications 
were issued, counting ve Mab the individual 
numbers of the periodicals. They range in size 
from four-page leaflets to bound volumes and they 
include reading lists, programmes, bibliographies, 
proceedings and pamphlets about various phases 
of library work for librarians and for the public. 
The periodicals issued by the Association are the 
Bulletin (bi-monthly), and the Booklist (monthly 
except August and September). The latter lists, 
classifies, and briefly describes current books for 
the convenience of librarians and the reading 
public. Publicity material on libraries and read- 
ing, such as posters, placards, picture exhibits, and 
lantern slides has also been prep and widely 
used, in most cases for free distribution by libra- 
ries. The total distribution of publications during 
the year is estimated at 257,000. 

ork for the blind continues one of the im- 
portant interests of the Association. The Booklist 
of Revised Braille, the fifth number of which has 
been issued, lists 64 books which have been brailled 
through the instrumentality of the Association. 
The year was a busy one for the employment and 
recruiting departments. Children’s librarians are 
in demand at salaries slightly higher than duri 
1920. Other demands are for ple with gen 
training for small libraries. ‘There are constant 
requests for information from individuals consider- 
ing library work as a vocation. 

e officers of the Association for 1921-22 were: 
President, Azariah S. Root, Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, Ohio; first vice-president, 
Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids Public ae 
second vice-president, Claribel R. Barnett, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Library; treasurer, 
Edward D. Tweedell, The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago. The Educative Board includes in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, Gratia A. Countryman, 
John Cotton Dana, George S. Godard, Marga! 
Mann, H. H. B. Meyer, Carl B. Roden, Edith 
Tobbitt, and George B. Utley. The secretary of 
the association is Carl H. Milam, 78 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, at which address are maln- 
tained the executive offices of the Association.! 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. The library year 1921 
was not one of salient features or remarkable 


LIBYA 


. There was an increasing number of 
ibrary meetings throughout the country at which 
the most important questions before the ane 
profession, such as revenue, certification, 
and copyright provisions, came up for poneider=: 
tion. ere has been a serious tendency 
pecially notable in New ao to curtail horary 
appropriations, particular ly book fun whi 
must result in crippling the facilities of public 
libraries in face of the constantly increasing public 
demand. One example was the omission from the 
new Federal budget of appropriations for con- 
pnuing welfare oe res oat sighed is 


edied thr through The ef effort of Secretary “Weeks 
ie secure an appropriation of $60,000 for books 
and service. e new budget carried satisfactory 
ab a ear for the ney and the eiebane 
marine is to be cared for by a chartered or 
tion which will be benefited by the large co potion 
of the American Library Association. Thus was 
the library interest seriously affected by the after- 
math of the war. 
On the other hand, the year was marked by the 
opens of several large library buildings. Of these 
mentioned the Detroit Public Library 
edikce a and the new quarters of the John Crerar, 
in the office building which it has specially con- 
structed for library needs. Philadelphia has laid 
the foundations of its great public library and 
Wilmington (Del.) has resins Poder on for an 
important edifice. New branches have ppt 
opened in several library eit ais notably 
more of Cleveland’s ‘“ g factories,” pus 
additional branches for Newark (N. J.), and negro 
branches at Atlanta and Norfolk. College libra- 
ries have made noteworthy progress: Williams 
with an imposing building well advanced, Boston 
College, with a $400,000 building under way, 
Luther College, Decorah (Iowa) with a library 
uilding just completed, and McGill University 
at Montreal with an poacir hao extension. The 
James J. Hill Reference Library building, 
and supplements the St. Pa 
, completes the central library eon in 
that city, and the Grosvenor Reference Library 
Buffalo (N. Y.) has broken ground for a new 


g- 

There was more library legislation than usual 
m 1921, as most of the States held their biennial 
legislative sessions in this year. The many abe 
passed g the levying of taxes for 
support in the vane States do not admit of. ha 


evoms 


gen tion. They do show, however, a 
tion to permit libraries to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions and to provide more li 


for their support. ciieien pauding. wish, 
amount of paral legislation pending, ich, a 
will affect libraries and librarians 

these may be mentioned the Hospital Li ears 

Service appropriation bill passed by the last 

i aaa which includes $100,000 for library 
es, and papers for beneficiaries of 

os "War 


ce and a Sealer of 

the hospital library service inaugurated by the 
can Library Association; the ee Appro- 

priation Bill which includes $589,500 for educa- 
tional training and libraries for the navy, ashore 
and afloat; and the Library Information ice 
bill which creates a Division of Library Service in 
the Bureau of Education, whose duties will be 
to increase the efficiency of American libraries by 
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providing current information concerning govern- 
ment activities, to collect and organize informa- 
tion g printed matter issued by the 
cers government and provide digests of this 


OF library ifts there has been little of Shea ei 
tance to record, especially as the Carnegie i ea 
tion, after providing for more than 2500 buil 
has maintained the suspension of new library 
grants upon which it decided at the commence- 
ment of the war and has devoted itself in the 


library field chiefly to roun up work provided 
for earlier. It has, however, taken up library work 
in foreign countries, an the Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace has tien $200,000 for 
erecting and cau nin & building in 

Rheims, , an 000 alse for books for 
Belgrade University. ot rag ty also added to the 
libraries on American history, civics, and economics 
in several capitals, similar collections for Strass- 
burg and other places. The work of the American 
Library Association abroad has technically ceased 
except through the American Library in Paris, 
although s special appropriation provided for 
library service to members of the Army of Occupa- 
tion, and much work has been done through 
American channels in the further development of 
libraries, es y for children in the devastated 
regions of ce. Survey work has also been 
carried on by this association in the Far East and 
Latin-America and plans carried out for some of 
the library schools to give scholarships for libra- 
Yians in foreign countries desiring American 


LIBYA. An Italian colony on the north coast 
of Africa, comprising the two provinces of Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica, lying between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on Legg east. Area, estimated at 
406,000 square mil 2 acrrear according to 
the census of August, 8, 1911 523, 176 natives, 
but later estimates placed the total population 
at about 6,000,000. The European population 
numbered from 10,000 to 12,000, t the majority 
being Maltese and Italians. The language 
sorte spoken is Arabic, and Arabic and 
talian are the official languages. The capital of 
Tripolitania is Tripoli with about 73,000 inhabit- 
ants; and the capital of Cyrenaica is Benghazi 
with about 35, The southern frontier is not 
fixed as the region extends indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert. The fertile regions are those 
along the coast and the hill regions of Mesellata 
—— » Gebel, Tarhuna, and the valleys and 

e is mainly by caravan between 
Benghasi and Wadai and between Tripoli and 
Central Sudan. According to a British authority 
the imports in 1919 amounted to £3,900,000. For 
the year 1920-21 the budget balanced at 127,- 
196,010 lire. Governor of Trip olitania at the 
beginning of of 1921, L. ; of Cyrenaica, 

eM 

LIFE IN SURANCE. See INSURANCE. 

LIGHTHOUSES anp Arps To N ee 
On June 30, 1921 “that were maintained 
the United States Lighthouse Service 16,355 aide 
to navigation, including 5756 lights of all classes 
and 593 fog signals (not includin nhs 52 buoys Pipe. 

), of w 


whistles and 386 buoys with 
were submarine signals. 

During the fiscal year ended on that date, 
there had been a net increase of only 31 in the 
total number of aids to navigation maintained by 


Merca 


LIGHTHOUSES 


the Lighthouse Service, this being the smallest 
increase in a number of years, due to the large 
number of aids discontinued. There was a de- 
crease of 49 lights and an increase of 47 gas buoys, 
5 float lights, and 28 ted aids. 


The accompanying table gives a summary of the 24 


aids to navigation under each class established 
and discontinued during the fiscal year, and also 
the net increase and the number in commission at 
the end of the fiscal years 1920 and 1921: 
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apparatus consisted of a third-order 12 panel 
flashing lens on a mercury float and a 55-milli- 
metre type A incandescent oil vapor lamp. This 
lamp shows a group of four white flashes of 32,000 
rages iba every 30 seconds, and is visible 


There were also finished, complete new systems 
of aids to navigation for Kamen WwW 


Class 
te 


eeoeeneevrereee er ae e eee ee eee ee eww Oh we 


Ce i 


jeeseeeweeeees ese eer et everest ere wr eee er ssn eee eevee 


ee) 


Lake Superior, and for pane Island Channel, 
Detroit river, Mich., the new plate shop 
1981 Total, June S0— 
Betablished Discontinued Increase 1080* e981 
.. 36 12 2 1,836 1,860 
...110 t 183 738 3,117 3,044 
tote wee ie 49 40 
1. 74 27 47 582 629 
... 10 5 5 160 174 
...280 227 3 5,753 5,756 
... 12 3 9 536 545 
Pies ae ee 48 48 
Reraa: | 3 t2 78 76 
... 10 5 5 243 248 
-. 273 277 t4 7,197 7,193 
..102 + 82 20 2.470 2, 
.. 308 370 28 10,572 10,600 
. 628 597 31 16,325 16,356 


* Differences from statistics published in 1920 iby are due to minor discrepancies in previous count. 


¢ Includes 98 minor lights and 18 daymarks in 
t Decrease. 


The United States me cel Service is the 


most extensive spate or, tion in the 
higher pam charged with the lighting and marking im 
of coasts, lakes, and apeeag rivers under 


the Suriscistibn of the United States excepting the 
Philippine Islands and Panama. Its responsibility 
covered 49,000 statute miles of coast line and 
river channels, and beyond the borders of the 
e Virgin Islands, Porto 
bean sea, Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Guam, and Samoa 
In tights) 22 tl Te oe which 1 were 
new ts ?s Phat hte urin e year, 
fhe there 548, of which 219 are 
ce a 13 gas mas buoys), but the 
eat Bee of the Alaska 1921 was 
quite insufficiently marked. 
the year there was completed at a cost 
of $70,492.87 the new light station and buildings 
at Point Borinquen, the northwesterly extremity 
of Porto Rico. This light was increasingly im- 
rtant as 8 landfall light on the opening of the 
Panaiha Canal, its former inefficiency and 
deterioration from erosion and earthquake neces- 
sitated rebuilding on a more suitable site for which 
Con in 1917 ap ropa riated $85,000. The new 
location was loca ut 1 mile northeast of 
the old site on a prominent elevation on the 


northwest cost of the island, about 233 feet resul 


above sea level. 

The new light tower was built of reinforced con- 
crete, cylindrical in form, of simple and heavy 
design, well reinf perigee seed maximum re- 
sistance to eerpaene The concrete 
foundation was ae eet Bit ge 6 feet deep and 
the main tower walls 15 feet in diameter, 15 
inches thick, and 46 feet high, above which was 
@ service room and standard 8-foot helical bar 
lantern. A cast-iron spiral stairway led from the 
base to the service room. The illuminating 


issouri river, which were discontinued in 1918. 


and coal shed - the general lighthouse depot on 

Staten Island, N. Y., were comp! Important 

vements aes construction vere in rogress 

at lighthouse depots at oo veston, 
Detroit, Mich., d Ketchikan Alaska: 

on » aid i in the Hudson, Bt, Sohne Debate, Miania- 

sippi, and St. Marys rivers; the eastern shore of 

aa ed eis and at light stations at Point 
Jiguero, P. R.; the Florida Reefs; Fairport and 
Conneaut Hactors: Ohio; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 

and Point Vincente, Calif. 

New LicHTsHips. Congress by the act of 
March 4, years Lighten $1,000,000 for 
veasels for t Service, a part of the 
$5,000,000 besten ps rebuilding programme which was 
authorized at the previous session for re 
vessels of ere thouse Service whi 
worn out in the service, or which on account re of 
age and deterioration will soon ha 
demned. This provision covered only a small 
proportion of the need for vessels in the service. 

10 Foa S1aNnaL-Srations. Three radio fog- 
signal stations, the first in the United States, 
were placed in ae by the Lighthouse 
Service on May 1, 1921. These were on Ambrose 
Channel Light Vessel, Fire Island Light Vessel, 
and at Sea rt Ligh ouse, all in the vicinity of 
New York Harbor. These stations were the 
teas s experiments carried out d Ay Hibs 

the Bureau of Standards and = 

Se davies in codperation and of the de 
cient of a practical radio compass by the fomtiee 
A demonstration of the working of these stations 
and of the use in connection therewith of a radio 
compass mounted on a vessel was given on the 
York on tender Tulip in the vicinity of pie 

ork on June 27 and 28, 1921. This 

designed to give to the navigator for the first 
time a means of taking, in a fog, or at a time of 
low visibility, accurate bearings of invisible 


LIGHTSHIPS 


ighthouses and light vessels, which he may use in 
Weatiny Gr leering bis cea. and be should be 
able to do this independently as he uses his mag- 
netic compass for bearings on visible objects. 
When developed and its use extended, radio fog 
signals and the radio compass were belie 
probably to promise the greatest advance made 
in a long od in affording protection to vessels 
in fog aad should be the means of avoiding some 
of the serious marine disasters due to inability to 
hear or locate a fog signal under unfavorable 
conditions. 

There was a decrease of 80 in the number of 
officers and employees of the U. S. Lighthouse 
Service, the number at the end of the year being 
5922. Incidental to their regular duties, many 
opportunities arise for the light keepers os 
aid to those in distress, because of the location 
the light stations and ; during this year 
119 instances of saving of life and property, or 


valuable aid, were reported, often at K: 


renderi 
creat Hee to the light keepers and other employees 
of the Service. 

Provision was greatly needed for improved depot 
facilities in several of the districts, particularly 
at or near Norfolk, Va.; ier d West, Fla.; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; and Newport, R. I.; and additional funds 
were needed for the completion of the 
depots at Boston, Mass.; 
Mich.; San Juan, P. R.; 

LIGHTSHIPS. See LiaHTHousss. 

LIME. About 2,531,000 short tons of lime 
valued at $24,536,000, were sold in the United 
States, including Hawaii and Porto Rico, in 1921 
accordin to an estimate made by the United 
States logical Survey, from reports made by 
the principal producers. quantity was 
than that sold in any year since the Survey had 
collected its statistics and was 29 per cent less 
than that sold in 1920. The Scene vane per ton 
in 1921 was estimated at $9.69. 1920 it was 
$10.52, and in 1919 it was $8.84. Of the 42 States 
and Territories that produced lime in 1921, 5 
in and 27 decreased their output as com- 
pared with 1920. The five States that increased 
their output in 1921 made only small gains and 
were affected by local or special conditions, such as 
contracts made late in 1920. Reports showed that 
fewer plants were in operation m 1921 than in 1920, 
and some firms that intended to start work either 
abandoned their intentions or held them in abey- 
ance. Many small kilns on farms were not oper- 
ated on account of the high price of coal. Firms 
that actively operated plants for many years 
closed them down in 1921, because they could see 
no profit in the business. A few new plants were 
put in operation, although many of the old ones 
were active during only a part of the year. There 
was less complaint o eucrlage of labor in 1921 
than for several years past. e high price of coal 
was still a drawback to the industry, but the cost 


important 
an “ i 
pany oe : a Detroit 


Prices were 
ear, but on the whole de- 
e country. In one locality 


ing the 
creased throughout 
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gh had been collected. 


LIQUORS 


the average price of quicklime per ton from 


Jan to June was $9.80 and from July through 
No , $7.30. Thea price of hydrated 
lime ton in the same | ty was reported at 
$12.90 from January to June and $9.80 from July 


th No 


books are well known. She was born at South 
Attleboro, Mass., July 8, 1844; graduated at the 
Wheaton i ass., in 1864; and after 1879 
was a writer and lecturer on household science. 
She was the first pooper the Boston Cooking 
School from 1879 to 1 


oston 
Cook Book (1884); Peerless Cook Book Sad 


of the Common Pleas; in 1881 Lord Justice; in 
Rolls, and in 1900 Lord of 
rani ned i hele ery ieee 
title of Baron Lindley of East ton. many 
he was ranked among the greatest jiidnes of 
the Victorian Age. He was one of the few who 
were ever promoted from the Chancery Bar to the 
Common Law bench and he was the last of the 
Sergeants-at-Law. Early in his career he wrote 
two important legal works, An Introduction to the 
1 and 8 great work on Part- 
baste) which ny editions. 
LINGUISTIC SCIENCE. See Pattovoay. Mod- 
ern. 
LIPPMANN, GABRIEL. See Necro.oey. 
LIQUORS. Attorney-General Palmer on Feb- 
ruary 2 decided that the authority of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue to issue permits for the 
sale in wholesale quantities of nore ee 
was limited to manufacturers and wholesale 
ists. On March 3 the Attorney-General 
decided that the internal revenue bureau no 
authority to limit the number of permits for the 
manufacture and sale of liquors for medicinal 
purposes, except that it must be confined to 
reputable ists. The United States Supreme 
Court in its decision of June 1 held that the former 
internal revenue laws were supplanted by the 
Volstead Act, and that the penalties under those 
laws could not be applied in addition to the 
penalties provided in the Volstead Act. 
figures showing the cost and financial 
results of the enforcement of national prohibition 
during the fiscal year were published in October, 
based on the records of Washington. The cost 
to the pountry. SurDg the fiscal year according to 
this was $6,250,095. The assessments imposed 
involving civil penalties and special taxes 
amounted to $53,296,999, and of this $2,152,387 
Besides this, property had 
been seized valued at $10,906,687, and the court 
fines imposed would run, according to the eati- 
mates, up to several millions. The chief items in 
the cost of enforcement were salaries and travelin 
costs. The criminal cases involving violation 
the law numbered 29,114 and in these 16,610 of 
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the accused pleaded guilty; 17,962 were convicted; 
and 765 were acquitted. The percentage of con- 
victions was much lower in New York City than 
elsewhere. At the end of the fiscal year 10,365 
cases for violation of the law were still pending. 
On June 30, 1921, there were 39,961,000 gallons of 
whisky, 399,000 gallons of rum, 885,000 gallons of 
gin, 2170 gallons of high wines, 640,946 gallons of 
alcohol, 369,000 gallons of neutral or cologne 
spirits, making a total of 42,500,000 gallons in the 
distilleries and general bond warehouses. In the 

year 1920, there were about 53,000,000 


ons. 

_ The national prohibition act of Oct. 28, 1919 
imposed duties upon the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which were new to it, and from the 
effective date of the act a considerable portion of 
its energies had to be devoted to the enforcement 
of a regulatory act instead of to a tax-collecting 
act. this work the bureau no doubt made 
mistakes. The act was in some instances misin- 
terpreted and the means taken to enforce it were 
not always effective. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, however, there was considerable 
improvement. Many of the earlier mistakes of the 
bureau were corrected. The tions were 
amended, the act received judicial interpretation 
in the courts, and many points were cleared u 
opinions of the Attorney General. The prohibi- 
tion field organization was continued under the 
rage scheme of organization planned in 1920. 
t was composed of two classes of supervisory 
officers, known as supervising Federal prohibition 
agents and Federal prohibition directors, each 
supervisory officer having a force of snp 
operating umder his immediate control. 
supervising agent was in charge of an adminis- 
trative unit known as a “department,” the various 
departments being composed of from one to five 
States. The duty of the supervising Federal 
prohibition agent was to detect and suppress 
violations of the prohibition law and to prosecute 
violators. Each supervising agent controlled a 
mobile force known as Federal prohibition agents. 
On June 30, 1921, there were 12 regular depart- 
ments in the ee oie in addition two 
acting supervising prohibition agents, one 
for Hawali and one for Porto Rico. The issive 
features of the national prohibition act were ad- 
ministered by Federal prohibition directors, there 
being one such officer for each State, one for 
Hawaii, and one for Porto Rico. The subordinate 
field officers were known as Federal prohibition 


inspectors. 
e prevention of the smuggling of liquors by 
the Customs Service without adequate force or 
equipment to cope with the o ed bands of 
liquor _ smugglers, especiall ong the south 
Atlantic sea d, continued to present a serious 
problem. Despite the large number of seizures 
made by customs officers of contraband liquor 
and of vessels carrying the same, no material de- 
crease in violations of this character was to be 
expected according to the Customs House au- 
thorities until sufficient funds were made available 
for the maintenance of an effective border and 
seacoast patrol and for an adequate number of 
men to make a thorough search of vessels promptly 
upon their arrival from foreign shores. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the 
clasees and value of liquors seized were as follows: 
Illicit stills, 14,337; distilled spirita, 109,370 gals.; 
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wine, 44,365 gals.; total value, $2,390,638. In 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


and Vi 5328 moonshine arrests were made 
during the calendar 1920. 
RATURE. GLI8H AND AMERICAN. To 


grow enthusiastic over the literary output of the 
= 1921 is difficult. While literary production 

not been decreased in quantity, it would 
seem, with some striking exceptio to have 
decreased in quality. In fiction, for instance, a 
vast number of works have been produced, but 
most of them are not significant. inly, as 
regards fiction, the output of 1921 cannot compare 
in quality with that of 1920. Perhaps some of 
the seeming barrenness of that particular field is 
due to the absence from it of its long-established 
chief workers, such men as Wells, Conrad, Bennett, 
whose attention was this year turned elsewhere. 
Their would-be successors do not seem to take up 
the burden. In Poetry and Drama, also, the yield 
has been thin, lacking distinction. 

However, there is cause for rejoicing in the 
generally successful activity displayed by biog- 
raphers, essayists, and writers upon political and 
sociological subjects. It would seem, for the year 
1921, that what the English-speaking world has 
lost in artistry, it has made up in thoughtfulness. 
To say that this thoughtfulness is a result of the 
war is to sa ie nave) ond Pee ee ae 
But to say that is a product of the peace would be 
even truer of the literary activity of the year. 
Skepticism in essay and biography and a careful 
logic in the approaches to reconstruction problems 
in political science and sociology would indicate 
the nations’ disillusionment. e war itself gets a 
decreasing amount of attention, even in its con- 
troversial phases. In Fiction and Poetry, certainly, 
it has almost disap , either as background, 
or as & deus ex machina. - 

Production in the fields of Philosophy, Religion, 
the Fine Arts, History, was as in other year. 
Travel books have been very numerous very 
good, generally. ; 

Fiction. The noteworthy and successful fiction 
for the year is remarkable for the almost complete 
unanimity with which it has turned to character 
as the source of inspiration. One author alter 
another has endeavored to make plain and real a 
man or woman whose quality might otherwise 
escape us. And the number of times authors have 
succeeded and found popular favor during 1921 
indicates that man’s curiosity about man is siill 
This effort in the portrayal of 
made among authors on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that this year the honors for success cannot 
be so definitely awarded to Americans as last year. 
Maa I oe supremacy, long-held, is again as- 


serted. 
Of course, other themes than the study of 
character abound. There are the usual number of 
stories concerned with the relations of the sexes 
langle stories, marriage stories, love stories, and 
so on. The eas tic motif is also present 
occasionally. e historical novel has practically 
disap . Mystery, adventure, and detective 
stories hold their large audiences and are pub- 
lished by scores. 
Certain novels demand more than mere mention. 
If Winter Comes, by A. 8S. M. Hutchinson, con- 
cerns a character whose charm man will long 
remember. In Mr. Waddington of , May 
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EDITH WHARTON 


ZONA GALE 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
American Playwright 


FOUR AUTHORS PROMINENT IN 1921 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Author of Main Street 
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Sinclair humorousl ici eter # humorless egoist. 
In Alice Adams, th Tarkington gives us an 
honest yet Renee deel . Loti who finds 
her soul in the ruins of her f social position. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, in paige Aen oH arvest, shows 
a eee 2 between religion 
tragedy 
nchanted gives us, sail 
and mo y; the lives of two yo people after 
the war. In Heloise and Abelard, George Moore 
re-tells the old story, with inimitable decorations 
of his own. Three Soldiers, by John Dos Passos, 
describing the careers of men in the Ameri- 
can army overseas, is probably the — of oe 
year over which the most controversy has “toh 
and is almost the only important war pobre ohn 
Galswo continues his campai 
over-em ee of the acquisitive Matinee =a as = 
emplified by the Forsytes, in To Let. Hoe 
Dorothy Canfield, in The oe rd pas 
Charles G. Norris, in Brass, discuas the probl 
of marriage, and arrive at quite opposite sonal: 
sions. Frank Swinnerton, in C , and W. L. 
ome in Ursula Trent, have skillfully portrayed 
the girl who preys on men. Madam, by Ethel 
Sidgwick, contains some sharp characterization. 
Other important novels 0 of the ene Pe are: Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s Rich Aikman’s 
Zell; Floyd Dell’s ay arte sey Of the Moon-Calf, 
The Briary Bush; Dorothy Richardson’s Deadlock, 
more about Miriam Henderson; Ernest Poole’s 
Beggar’s Gold; Archibald Marshall’s The Hall and 
the Grange; William J. Locke’s The Mounteba 
Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius’s 


and romance, an a 
pole’s The Young 


Singmaster’s Ellen / Levis 
pldliteny 3 Women in Love; E E. F 


Star-Dust; William Dudley P. ay 
Stephen McKenna’s The Secret 

Education of Eric Lane; J. D. 
tion; Owen Johnson’s The Wa 
Macaulay’s Dangerous Ages 
Girls; Robert Natl athan’s Aen and Samuel Hop- 
king Adams’ aig 


Mention must also of: the curious 
Memoirs _ a Midget, b pe Walter de la Mare; a 
tery tale, I'he Grey Room, age Eden 


Phill notta? peal Life, about the movies "by H enry 
Kitchell Webster; Mrs. Farrell, William Dean 
Howell’s last novel; Blind Mice by C C. Kay ere 
The Spirit of the Time, by Robert Hichens;, The 
Seeds of Enchantment, by Gilbert Frankeu; 
pease + Warning, "by ’ Eric Leadbitter; D 

ae B. Stern; H. Rider Haggard’s 
Shoe jie Allan; ‘Alfred Ollivant’s One Woman; The 
Green Bough, by E. Temple Thurston; An Enthust- 
meas) by E. &. merville; The Pilgrim of a Smile 
sates laa Girl, Me oan orman ee) Three 


La all; The Path of the 
King, b Joka ae Latchkey Ladies, by M. 
Grant; The Bright Mess By Doaea Senco aso 
wood; Adrienne Toner, by 


The Seventh Angel, by Alexander Bleck The aren 
row ie tose by Evel al eee ‘and reid 
Blair, b Ethel M. Kelle ey he H wey Forei 
by Enid Bagnold; Wor. Without by 


Overton; H Pe nid by E. M. Delafield; The Tobe 
of Oblivion rig Onions; and Orphan Dinah, 
by Eden dee BE, 


Almost the jay istorical novels of the year are: 
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Rafael Sabatini’s oe Ser of the French Revolution, 


Scaramouche; ard Lucas White’s Andivius 
Hedulio; Doan ae Byres Messer Marco Polo; and 
Eden Phillpotts’ udocia. Noteworthy adventure 


stories include: When Egypt Went Broke, b coi 
man Day; Jacob’s Ladder, by E. Phillips 
heii: Martin Conisby’s Vengeance, aed 
Farnol; and Satan, by H. de Vere bacnoole: 
Among the mystery stories ne The Crooked 
House, by Brandon Fleming; The Chestermarke 
Instinct and The Herapath Property, by J. S. 
Valen hy al saint Lh Fi nae Hughes: ; "and Crome 
y Al 
Many. fog ‘bea plcasod by Filed Journal of 
enry Bulver, by C. Veheyne; Tittle Life, 
TG. Stone; Pilg Shall Diovan by Beatrice 
by dG hter of the Sun, by Quien sue 
Gone Morris’ burlesque adventure sto 


Yellow Men and Gold; Dana Burnet’s The Lark; 


d Antonia, b Byidiog Viola Meynell; Angelica, by Elizabeth 
Sanxay Holding, who also publishes Ros 
among ae Artists; The Empty Sack, by Basil 
King; Gold Shod, by Newton Fuessle; two im- 
pressionistically written first novels, The Beginning 
ald or by Stephen Vincent Benét, and Erik 
Ben Hecht; ak Master of Man, by Sir 
Hall Cline Sister Sue a H. Porter; 
Vera, b “Elizabeth”: e, by Michael 
Sadleir; The Dizons, b iSrerice . Kelley; Elinor 
ay by Stephen Sige Wi 
ae rid Ewart; i Shaw Desmond; 
elen of the Old Hie b by Harold Bell Wright; 
i re eas by Alice Duer Miller; Roads Going 
outh, bert T. Duffus; Harlequin and 
. , novelette by Booth Tarkington; 
Torchlight, Sale Leonie Aminoff; March On, by 
George M Martin; Enter ‘Jerry, by Edwin 
M Robinson; Madame Margot, by John 
Bennett; The Blood of the Conquerors, by Harvey 
j Reng n; and Forward from Babylon, by Louis 


Among the volumes of short stories are: The 
Trembling of a ait by W. Somerset Maugham; 
beat J — by Lloyd Osborne; Original Sinners, 

es Nevinson; Venetian petal 7 Hugh 
Philip Gibbe: The Thirteen Travellers, 
Lada h Carter ane Other People, by Don Maroon 
More his, by omas Burke; 
Tales ron a Roll op Desk, by Christopher 
Morley; Thirteen All her b Beatrice Harraden; 
Winnte O'’'Wynn and by Bertram 
Atkey; I Have Only M yeetf to Blame, a as the Princess 
Te Ma ot ant Oh Peay uith’s daughter; The Golden 
tories, by Stacy Aumonier; 
Gheten igre Other Romances 0 Blood, by 
Konrad Bercovici; The Trium ump of | of the Egg, by 
Sherwood Anderson; Bliss a Stores, b 
Katharine Mansfield; Richard Washburn Child’s 
Velvet Black, and translations of Pierre Hamp’s 
People and Anton Chekhov’s The Schoolmistress 
me Other Stories, and Horse Stealers and Other 
tortes. 


Aletta Critics for several 
saying of contemporary poetry, re is 
here.”? And though the promiaze is vital 

a survey of the year 1921 shows the promise pe aul 
there. There is searching for new forms, new 
material, new thoughts and emotions, which must 
sometime find its goal, and give us the long- 
promised new gospel of beauty. Among the 
significant volumes of the year are: Anne Wick- 
ham’s most interesting study of woman in her 


A ata have been 
Paes 
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relations with man, The Contemplative Quarry; 
E. ae Mathers’ second volume of Asiatic love 
songs, The Garden of Bright Waters; Amy Lowell's 
; Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Second eat 
Hig ol Hoes Car um Libram Quinkem, b 
orattt arminum intum y 
Rudyard Ki and Charles Graves; Edwin 
Arlington Ro randEs Avon’s Harvest and Collected 
Poems; Walter de la Mare’s The Veil; Conrad 
cai 8 Punch, Immortal Liar; Leonora 
Speyer es delicate The Canopic Jar; John Mase- 

’s Kt 
a Old; ark Tarbyfil’s The xr Frieze; 
Sir William Watson’s Ireland U W. 
Davies’ The Captive Lion; Alfred oyes’ Selected 
Verse; John Drinkwater’s Seeds of Time; Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Moral Emblems, collected for 
the first time by = a, stepso epson, Lloyd C Osborne; 
The Pier Glass, ves, who, with 
others, edits Cfo poral 1921; Percy’ Mac- 
Dogtown Sint J.C Sq 


r Lee Masters; Hymen, 
by H. D.; D. H. Lawrence’s Tortoises; Stephen 
incent Benét’s Heavens and Earth; Laura 
Benét’s Fairy Bread; Jean Starr Untermeyer’ 8 
Dreams out of Darkness; Seog EA hacoiat s Splinters,; 
Aline ne s Vigils; Lo 
ne Poems; Alice Contin’ 8 the 
ous Sonnets of Shakespeare’s Gh Hu 
8 Colombine; Bernard Gilbert’s . 


Island we Aa ane Gppenheim’ 8s The 7 i 
Warrtor; F. H. Myers’ Collected Poems 

s Streets; Christopher Morley’ 8 
lotte Mew’s Saturday Market; 
a last but not least, Don Marquis’s Noah an’ 
Jonah an’ Ca 2 bei Smith. 

DRAMA. ast majority of publications in 
the field of the aintia for the year 1921 are 
individual plays. Both collections and com- 
mentaries are scarce. 


nia of the year are: 
na Gale, oe won the 
Headed Boy 


Chapin; Enter Moraine, b Gilde 

and Ministers, by wrence 
he Circle ow Me rig Maugham; 
es hakzepere ice Lune, by 


Tpit, b r say eet by Clem Ha: 
y Is arp 
oe by J. Hatley Manners; The Story 
W. Gilbert, the light oF opera in 
tas a form; mm Lamp and the Bell, by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay; Gruach, and Britain’s Daughter, 
by Gordon Bottomley, who also publishes King 
Lear's Wife and Other Plays; The Pilgrim Spirit, 
a Pageant in Celebration of the Tercentenary of 
Landing of the Pilgrims, by ee Pierce Baker; 
Lik olnar, transla go Pa enjamin 
F. Glazer; Wade’s Boat, by E. H. W. Meyerstein; 
and Mary Stuart, by John Drink- 
water; and Caius ( Gracchus, by Odin Gregory. 

Of significant one-act plays there are Aria da 
Capo, and Two Slatterns and a King, by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay; Siz Short Plays, by John 
Galsworthy; Four Plays for Dancers, by W. B. 
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|. Moses; o- 
lays by 
ee H. Clark: A Short 
Drama, by ’ Benjamin 
aa M. ee Drama in Europe, by 
ameson. 
. Noteworthy among the more im- 
rtant essays of the year are: Things That Have 
nterested Me, by Arnold Bennet; The Circus and 


yearend alee b 
History o 


Brawley; 


Other Essays, a umous work of Joyce Kilmer; 
gag by E. V. Lucas; The Margin of Hestta- 
tion, by 


Frank Moore mead Impresstons and 
Comments, Sertes, by, Havelock Ellis; 
The Book EA Life, by Upton inclair; The Dame 
School of Expertence, Samuel McChord Crothers; 
Plum Pudding, by Christopher Morley; From a 
Gaelic Outpost, by Aodh de Bld&cam; I H 
Reason to Believe, by 


Unknown 

Street, by Meredith N Prax eet Turns yee 
Town, by Robert Cortes Holliday; The BA ed in 
the House, by Carl Van Vechten; Seeing 

Night, by ; 


by 
ret Outline of ee by Donald 
Stewart; America and the Young Donald Opt 
Harold dito iu Er Besape Variations, ~ 


ae 
‘unn Sule by A. A. Mie; La 
, Herbert Ttred 


Among the considerable number of the year’s 
baer on literary criticism the clloging ee 

: Notes on Men and Books, and Notes 

by Joseph Conrad; Notes 

ames; Essays on English, 

by Brander Matthews; Books on the Table, by 

Edmund Gosse; The anid Novel, by Carl 
Van Doren; Some Modern F ench Writers, by 


the G. Tourquet-Milnes; Studies in on odern a 


by Frederico Olivero; More Essays on Books, by 
A. Clutton-Brock; The John Keats Memorial 
Volume; Euripides ‘and Bernard Shaw, by. Gilbert 
Norwood; Essa Modern Dramatisis, by 
William Lyon Phelps; Collected Essays, by Georg? 


manuscript 0 ; 
Arts, by Marsden Hartley; The Formation of 
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Tennyson's Style, by J. F. A. ; Moliére, by George Gordon Byron, sixth Lord Byron, by his 
Arthur Tilley; A New England oup and 8, grandson, Earl o Lovelace and Mary Countess 
by Paul Elmer More; Volumes 3 and 4 of A of Lovelace; Washington Close-ups, pe, by Edward 8. 
urvey of English Literature, by Oliver Elton. Lowry; Political Pr Ph ae Public Life, 
Other notable books of literary criticism are: by H. Bidebotham; he Intimate "lige of Sir W 

The Invisible Censor, by Francis Hackett; The Scott, b Archibald My Years of Exile, by 
Edward Bernstein; Michaclon: elo Buonarrotti, by 

N: athan; Pastiche and Prejudice, by A. B. Walke- George Brandes; Baud Verlaine, by Harold N icho 
Reviews and Critical Papers, by Lionel son; Famous Chemists, by Sir William A. Tilden; 

by E. B. Osborn; Life of Ee Hage Newton, ays A. F. R. Wollaston. 

Oo 


1 iter nd llowing are Pgs orien 
pints ; The Cambridge History of American among the books on ie Fine Arts 
ae II and III, edited by W. P. Brown’s The Aris in Early England volume 4 of 
Trent and oth James Ward’s History and Methods of Modern 
Pie mee ree AvTopiocrapHY. Among the Painting: Masterpieces of Modern Art, edited by 
important biographical contributions of the year Charles Marriot; How Haase! Built Her Cathedrals, 
are: Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey; Protraits by Elisabeth Boyle OReilly; A Survey, fifty 
of the a Martha? E. T. Raymond; From Private caricatures by Max _ Beerbo Water 
to Field Mars by_ Sir William Robertson; ; Color Painting of Today, edited by Geoffrey 
a Years tn the Literary Shop, by James L. Holme; Walter Pach’s ‘(ranaiation of volume I, 
; Silhouettes of my Contemporaries, by Lyman Ancient Art, of History of Art, by Elie Faure: 
AU beat: The Mirrors of Washington, anon.; The Early American Portrait Painters in M. iniature, by 
Truth About Burns, b _D. MacNaught: Matthew taal Bolton; Twenty-Four Portraits, by 
Maris, by Ernest D. Findlander; Saint Saens, ao 8 illiam Rothenstein; Sketches and by 


Arthur Hervey; Through the Shadows W Balak White, edited by Laurence Grant White; 
Sah by Al Jennin ; Letters and Veuriale of ish Interiors by Arthur Stratton; and The 


sianace A Yous edited by M ourt Painters of the Grand Moguls, by Laurence 
iggi Girl’s Diary, wi Saeed 

Life of | PartosorHy AND Reuiaion. In these fields the 

2 yeaa his da ter, striking thing has been the concern with practical 

neal oe olen Cecil Neus Pant hree affairs from the philosophic or religious point of 

Wren iy Julius C Chambers; Other i by J. view. A book which has been extensively com- 

pters From Childhood, by Juliet M. mented upon, and which would seem to contain 

cag Austin Abbey, R.A, by E. V. ideas of lasting value, is Alfred Korsybski’s The 

pny ‘Maz B Beerbohm in Perspective, by mig Manhood of Humanity, translated from the Polish. 

Aer =P osophical and are dari books are: A 


Thacher 


Lynch; i its Palle First Marquess o ee 

Lucien W fy Pillars of the State, by bent Bide. of Pl ilosophic Doubt, by Arthur James 
bother Af odern Men and Mummers, oy aie Heaketh Be four: 5 Se 8 = oe eae by Durant 
Pearson; The Home Life of Swinburne, by Mrs. Drake and o ;AS in Realism, by John 


Sate Denes Memarice and Notes, b Sidney Laird; Herbert “8. fangtl’s” The Mathetic Atti- 
in 


Melville, 
R. M. Weaver; Lettere To Tsab Pace, ‘ Lord Shaw Mind; J. M. Keynes’ Treatise on Probability; 
a Jay William Hudson's The Truths we Live By; 
a ee the Mi Border, = J. 8. Haldane’s Mechanism, Life, and Personality; 
Hamlin we 4 ears a Journalist, by Bernard Bosanquet’s The Manne of Extremes in 
Melville E. Stone: Daniel H. Burnham, by Charles Contem porary ppd aha Willard L. Heath 
Moore; Ernest Renan, by Lewis Freeman Mott; The Disciplines Bocual Stgnafin ur Geor eath’s 
The Life of Whitelaw Reid by Royal Cortissos: The ph and niteaice of Concep- 
Hugh Lane’s Life and and Achievement, by Lady tion Personality; James Harvey Robinson’s 
Gregory; A Salem Shi; ter; the gutobiography The Mind in the bieag: Everett Martin’s 
of George Nichols; C Rhodes, by Basil W : ane he par of Crowds; The henge sae of Mankind, 
Marcus Aurelius, wy B Dwight Sedgwick: Slon Dy eee The ry dec A ai T. R. Glover; 
Recollections of oreign My tnister, by Alexander Stones of S tumbling, b A fe I. Tillyard 
lewoleky, The A x “f Jeupk Hodges Choate, by nd Cheistianity, by Edwym Bevan; ithe Philee 
Edward 8. M he Meno of ue ‘Nineties, b by ophy of Mysticism, by Edward m Watkin; 
Bernard Muddime: Victorian Worthies, b Bes ssentials of ict 
Blore; rich Memories, by oe 2 HL The Book of gon ey sat Jastrow; The Power of 
y 


M ae ib ae ee by Claire Sherideny The Socrotocy aNnD Epucation. The following 
Whistler Journal, by E. R. and J. Pennell; A are the most important works that appeared in 
Gallant of Lorraine, by H. Noel Williams; Paul 1921, d — sociology and education: 
Gaugin, His Life and Art, by John Gould Fletcher; Our ' Social Graham Wallas; An 
Memories of Ismail Kemal Bey, by Summerville Introduction to the gf ag Problems of In- 
Story; My Brother, Theodore Roosevelt, by Corinne dustry, by Frank Watts; Freedom of Speech, by 
Roosevelt Robinson; My Isfe Here and There, by Zechariah Chaffee; The Eugenic Prospect, by 
Princess Cantacusene; Life and Times of Am- C. W. Saleeby; The Jew and American Ideals, 
broise Paré, by Francis R. Packard; The Big Four as John Spargo;, The Voice of Jerusalem, by 
and Others of the Peace Conference, b bert aD M History of British Socialism, 
Lansing; Astarte, a Fragment of Truth Concerning values I M. Beer; Man’s Unconscious 
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Passion, by Wilfrid Hay; Old World Traits Trans- 
planted, by R. E. Par 


A Staten te Lond, by Peter A. Speek; Taboo and 
M. a Vational 


Trigie of Man and of His 5 Superiton by 
Read; ution and Democr y eee 
C. Howe; The Evolution of R oo 


Hyndman; The Backward Peoples ton, by 
tions with "Them, by Sir Harry Eee I Human 
Engineering, by ’ Bugene Wera; Freedom and Lib- 
erty, b dint Bennett; The Glass of Fashion, 
by “The Gentleman with a Duster”; Labour as 


Holmes. 


A Social History of the pyeed 
twcan Negro, + Beniamin Brawley; Vice and 
Health, b Nohu:Clarenoe Funk: The A 
Society, y R. H. Tawney; The I nfluence of 
Puritanism, by John 8. Flynn; Scholarsht ney 
Service, by Nicholas Murray Butler; Edward Yeo- 
man’s Youth; J. A. H. Keith and W. C. 
Bagley’s The Nation and the Schools; and Cambridge 
Essays on Adult Education, by R. St. J. Parry. 

PourricaL SCIENCE AND Economics. The 
interests of politics to-day lie largely in the field 
of international relations, ce is reflected 
in the year’s publications. irae A note- 
worthy is the attention paid the East. @ more 
significant - the year’s works on the political 
renee oy itor or the rent a he 
Maas 1) oes, to Vi y Norman 

iscount Bryce; The The Salvaging « 
Chalom ‘and ee in the Shadows 
Wells; Ja and the California Poem by 
po oishi We dr and K. Sato; What We Want 
Where re, by W. ie Appleton; The Sudan 

a Evolution, by Percy The H ave of 
Europe, by ‘Sir Philip Gibbs The Struggle 
Power in Europe in 191 71981, i ba 
Guest; Labour, the Giant With Feet of Clay, 
by Shaw Desmond; Great Men and sige Days, 
by Stephen Lausanne; History of the Peace 
onference at Paris, volumes IV and V, edited by 


H. V. j. ‘Teraperley; The New World; Problems in 


Political Poa seat Isaiah Isaiah Bowman; The 
ad batted Trotaky; Kur 
Whither Bound? by rn by Graham; The Truth 


About China and Japan, by Putnam ee hee 
English Prison System, by Sir Evel ya Ruggles- 
Brise; War and National Finance, by R. H. Bland; 
The New World of Islam, by Lothrop Stoddard 
The Government and Politics of France, a Ddward 
McChesney Lait; cay aa and the Race for 
World Dominion, by A. Demangeon; China, 
Captive or Free, by Gilbert Reid; What Japan 
Wants, by eon 8. Kuno; Sea Power in the 
Pacific, by H. C. B ater; The Foundations of 
Government, by H. J. The Press and Politics 
in Japan, by Kisaburo Rawabe: While Eur 
Waits for Peace by Pierrepont B. N oyes; T 
Economics of Communism, by Leo Pasvo 
The Russian Workers’ Republic, by H. N. Brai 
ford; New Masters of the Baltic, by, Are Ruhl; 
Credit-Power and Democracy, by C H. Douglas 


LITERATURE 


and A. R. Orage; Must We Fight Japan? by 
Walter B. Pitkin; The Crisis in Russia, by 
Arthur Ransome; The Next War, by Will Irwin; 
China, Japan and Korea, by J. O. P. Bland: 

The Case of Korea a fe Henry Chung; The Irish 

Movement, by W. P. Ryan; Balkanized 

Bure Pe Paul Scott Mowrer; The Problem 
hay he icy, by Gilbert Geone i What ow 
we Think o i Japont by Geo leason. 
Rela- following Donk of the year on political science pe 
also worthy of mention: The New Japanese Peril, 
by Sidney Osborne; The Voice of Russia, by 
Alexander Schwarz; The Folly of Nations, OF 
Frederic Palmer; Mezico on the Verge, by E 
Dillon; The Foreign Relations of China, by Ming- 
Chien Joshua Bau; and the Human 
Equation, by Alleyen ene: Risk, Uncertainty 
and Profit, by cg Knight; ‘Zionism and 
World Politics, by H. M. "Kallen. 

HIsTory. Among ‘the year’s books on general 
history, the following are noteworthy: What 
Really Happened at Paris, edited be M. House 
and Charles Seymour; The Truth A the Treaty, 
by André Tardieu; Spain’s Declining Power in 
South America, by Bernard’ Moses; The Peace 


ens OY by Robert Lansing; Twenty Years of 
and Balkan Tangle, by Edith D ; The Russian 


Bolshevik Revolution, by Edward A. "Ross; A Con- 
stitutional History of E: sapien George Burton 
Adams; Outlines of 
Mii I, by Sir Paul Vino off; The Evolution 
Parliament, by A. I. Pollard; The ighteenth 
Centu in London, by Beresford Chan > The 
New Stone Age in Northern Europe, by John M. 
Pde Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century, by Henry Osborne Taylor; England tn 
Transition, % 789-1882, by bbeerse Law Mathieson; 


Le ha fon tome Beg f Boland by 3 
ina ) 
F. Rees; The Manchester Guardian y William y 


Haslam Mills; The Private cae of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Frederick Chamber berlin; Gambetta and 
the Third Republic, by Harold 


Stannard; T Tisuenes 6 the Sea on the Political 
History of Japan, by A G. A. Ballard; A 
History o jum, by Emile Cammaerts; The 
Economic ts France and Germany 
1815-1914, ed ham; Mr. Punch's 
History o odern rH, “Cap edited by C. L. 
Graves; tartar and the Rise of the British 
Army, by C. T Atkinson; The History of Mar 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon; The Fall of 


Mary Sart ped Frank Arthur Mumby; Tudor 
Lewis Einstein. Among the year’s 
books sine with American history the follow- 
: Economic Development of the 
incott; Since the Civil 
oodrow Wilson and the 
Wor ar, Ro Cree agit History of the 
New York Times, Poith ag LOY Elmer Davis; 
The Chronicles of America, edited by Allan rg 
son; The Maritime History of Massachusetts 
Samuel E. Morison; The Founding of New E: yn 
by J. Truslow Adams. 

Among works relating to the War, it is notice- 
able that more is being published about naval 
operations than about military. Of important 

ublications there are: A Journal of the Great War, 
i by General Charles G. Dawes; The Crisis of the 

aval oe, by Admiral Viscount Jellicoe; 
Happened at Jutland, by Commander C. G. Gill; 
The Fighting at Jutland, edited by H. W. Fawoett 


LITHUANIA 
ras W. W. Hooper, a most interesting collection 


e experiences of eye-witnesses of the battle; 
. Peter E. Wright's sensational Ai the Su- 


; Capt. A. F. ter’s 
The Bloking of rt & John Buchan’s A 


suri 


t s Allied Shipping Control; Do 
ing SA aeepeal 8 Battle-Fields of the World War; 
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LITHUANIA. A new state formed out of 
sane atiiget dae Acacia limits defined 
ign at signed at Moscow, 
ay" 12 as peed eas the Dvina river 
west from Drujh the Drujka river and 
eastern shore of iviaty south through 
Postavy along the center _— of Lake Narocs 
and Narocs river then through the rail- 
way junction of Molaleo along the Beresina and 
Niemen rivers to a point a short distance south of 
the city of Grodno. According to the claims of the 
Lithuanian government the country comprised all 
of the former Russian province of Kovno; all but 
two districts of the province of Vilna; must of the 


General Sir Ian Hamilton’s The Soul and Bod cl rovince of Suvalki; of te pr of the province of 
an Army; Sir Charles oe? The Empire at Grodno; and rovince 0 of 
J. Johnston Abraham’s alkan Log; and The northern fro: aise Lod Patvia nearly coincides 


My 
Watching on the Rhine, by Violet R. Markham. 
TRAVEL AND OUT-oF- ks. The number and 
bore Pf of travel books prove their continued 
ularity. Most of them deal with lands very 
ar distant from the places the books are 
to sell, usually lands about which little is known. 
Not so many sport books are in evidence as 
are: ‘the fas more Pia haa volumes in the field 
Experiences of a New 


tons : 7 Foey Lande q he ‘South Seas, by James 
B. Nordhoff; The Cruise of 
the Dream Shi , by Ralph Stock; The Cruise of the 


Ranke; 
H. 
a i 


Su on Boron cara 
by W.S 
Lord Willo 

Paul Wilstach; 


O’Brien; Across Mongolian 


nald Farrer; to which must be added 

aoe Palockine, ve ‘by Goons Nag Whitting- 
1) y, by t 

ham; The Great White Sout Sy Herbert G 

ing; "Roumania in Light a Radon, 

Pontozzi; Twenty Years in Roumani 4 

Sadan ak ra ig ely | the Plains, by R. 


the Proden'b by he Civilian's 
rae India, Tew BE T'wo arte eon tn Kurdi- 
stan, by, Ca ‘aint W. R. ; West Africa the 
Elusive, b Lethbridge; ' Briton in America 
by Harold Bogert ; Days and Nights of Shikar, by 


acbeth; 
| fala | Chapman; I apman; In the Tracks of 


ter; Pipe Mone gar Th 


with the foarnee | boundary between the old Russian 
provinces of Cour and Kovno. The area is 

placed at 59,633 square miles, based on statistics 
of 1914, and the population, at 6,699,200. About 
70 per cent of the total population were Lithuan- 


ians. Capital, Vilna, ws @ population in 1914 of 
214,600. Other with their populations 
og Ei Ma 90,300; gin 81, 600; Memel, 


Secu anae. The chief resources are agricul- 
tural products and timber. About 45.8 per faa of 
the total area is arable land; 24.3 per cent, meadow 
and pasture land; 20.3, forests. In 1920 about 
13,000,000 acres were administered by igo rises 
aman vernment, sg eee ake dry 
the following crops in hundredweights: Potatoes, 
20,000,000; rye, Maras pH pees 5,000,000; bar- 
y lev, 3,000,000; wheat t, 1,500 Live stock in 
that year was as follows: Cattle, 865,000; Oo ahed 
and goats, 730,000; pigs, 1,400,000; horses, 380, 

Commence. In 1920 the imports were valued at 
by 428,728, ,641 marks; the exports, at eee 797,163 


The importa were perth seintgpate| 
textiles, agriculture sorrel d fertilisers: 
the exports: Flax, w sages products, 


7 nee: and wool. 

Finance. The following information in respect 
to the budget was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Fo and Domestic Commerce: 
e expenses of the government for the b t 
year of 1921 were estimated at 886,000,000 


f marks, while receipts were estimated at 673, 000,- 


000, leaving a deficit of about 213,000,000 marks 
for the . Thee items of income for the 
year 1921 were Af egaap te marks indirect taxes 
of which 174,000,000 1 marks were from customs 
duties; 242,000,000 marks from state properties 
and capital investment by far the greater part 
from state railways; 57, 600, 000 marks from direct 
taxes. The princi items of ure were 
458,000,000 marks for maintenance of the army, or 
over 50 per cent of the state’s total outlay; 197,- 
000,000 marks for transportation and communica- 
tion, of of which 131,000,000 was expended for 
standard ee ene 22, 000, 000 for narrow-gauge 
lines; 38,000, marks for educational and voca- 
tional Purposes; 138,000, ees marks for purposes of 
Ministry; 25, 000,000 marks for the 
Ministry of Finan e, and Industry; te con 
icultural Ministry; 1 - 
000 marks for the Ministry of Justice. e paced 
try suffered greatly from the financial troubles of 
Germany, and it was estimated that between 
2,000,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 marks were in 
circulation. 


LITHUANIAN LANGUAGE 


GOVERNMENT. The government is based on the 
provisional constitution adopted by the constitu- 
ent assembly, June 21, 1920. Executive power is 

in the president and a ministry responsible 
to the constituent assembly. The latter body was 


the source of authority and was the law- 


body until aad meres should be plea 

The acting ident at the begi of 1921 was 

A. Stulginskis, president the constituent 

oem, and the prime minister was Dr. K. 
rinius. 


HisTrory 


THe VILNA on. As noted in the articles, 
War or THE Nations and Pouann, the V: 
question which had reached a critical in 1920 
was still unsettled, despite the efforts of the League 
of Nations. The latter body had for 
negotiations between Lithuanian and Polish repre- 
sentatives at Brussels. This broke down on ac- 
count of the resistance of the Lithuanians that 
before an agreement could be reached General 
Zeligowski must resign. The Polish government 
now attempted to carry through a plan including 
the resignation of Zeligowski but encountered the 
vigorous opposition of the annexationist element 
in the P . The prime minister of Poland 
, threatened to resign if the parliament did 
not accept this proposal. Finally the proposal 
was ergs big although following in the main the 
lines of the plan proposed at Brussels by M. Paul 


H representative of the ee Sy of Nations, 
which plan had been rejected by the Polish nego- 
tiators. The Lithuanians, however, contin to 
oppose it. The Lithuanian prime minister nar- 
rowly escaped assassination on November 25. At 
the end of November General Zeligowski withdrew 
from Vilna and turned the inistration over to a 
native of the city, reported to be moderate in his 
views and highl uential in the locality. The 
plan called for the holding of elections in the dis- 
puted area. The elections were fixed for De- 
cember 11. The population of the district, accord- 
ing to the census of 1919, numbered 732,000. 
ANIAN LANGUAGE. See Purtotosy, 


HARLES. 
December 


Cl 
28. 


died at 
e was born at 
uated at 
at Lane 


byterian ministry in 1873, and was pastor at 
Wabash, Ind., from 1872 until the time of his 
death. He was Moderator of the 122nd General 
Reese rt of the Presbyterian Church from 1910 


LIVE STOCK. The fall of prices paid pro- 
ducers for live stock is by far the most significant 
happening to the industry during the past year. 
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It is felt now that the downward trend started in 
1919 has halted. 

The following tables show the changes in live 
stock on farms, prices and production which have 
taken place since the prewar years, 1910 to 1914. 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS, JANUARY 1 


A 


verage Average 
1910-14 1916-19 


The numbers of live stock on farms, Jan. 1, 1921 
and 1922, shows how falling prices and a lack of 
adequate credit have diminished the potential 
meat supply to a new low level per capita. 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL IN- 


SPECTION 

Average, Average, 

1910-14 1915-19 1920 1981 
Cattle......... 7,282,834 9,546,488 8,608,69 j 
Calves........ 2,059,888 2,950,828 4,058,370 3,807,568 
Hogs......... 31,986,013 39,680,123 38,018,684 38,982, 
Sheep......... 13,808,507 11,301,824 10,982,180 13,004,906 
Goats......... 92,745 148,604 42,477 13,353 


As the above table shows, there has been an 
abnormally high slaughter of calves. This is due 
to the interwoven effect of the low prices and lack 
of credit, forcing producers out of business, and 
high retail prices and lack of employment, forcing 
consumers to buy the lighter cuts, making such a 
demand for calves that the men who had to 
liquidate found calves the most saleable product 


sa 

is same demand from consumers for cuts 
from small carcasses such an influence on the 
price of light cattle that feeders were influenced to 
centre their demand on light stuff for fattening. 
The result is likely to be that a premium will be 
paid for heavy steers Gunng oe The inevitable 
eonsequence of the heavy slaughter of calves will 
be a shortage of beef in case of a return to no 
consumption. 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF MEAT PRODUCED 


Average, Average, 
1910-14 1916-19 


1990 §= 1981 
ee ee ee re ee 6,484 6,566 6,111 5,676 
WOO) 6c. es as 587 1 
PORK cee hon sees knees 9,355 10,048 10,723 10,948 
Mutton................ 717 572 549 633 
Total c.cset eck 17,143 18,727 18,202 18,142 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF FRESH MEAT AND LARD EXPORTED AND IMPORTED 


Average, Average, 
1910-14 1918-19 1920 1981 
Exports Importa Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Boot and Weel sos oop bb Aida Gad eis SE ew G8 80 611 420 63 164 53 41 32 
Reap rac ace carne earecdeyaus sar esas a Nese oe dich th Saas aed Stydua iy ai 2 eee Sek 499 272 1,269 4 901 2 90 = 
MAE os esses dies Go sees Sts en Vk LO hs ek OO 514 _ 532 _ 635 _—_ 868 = 
Mutton and lamb.............. 0... cee ce cece ce cees 3.8 4.28 3.4 6 4 101 7.5 25 


1265 million pounds imported in 1914 alone. 


* Imports for 1914—not classified on account of small amount previous to 1914. 


* 20 million peunds imported in 1914 alone. 
¢28 million pounds imported in 1914 and 1915. 
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TOTAL ANNUAL FARM VALUE OF LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCED IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Average, Average, 
1910-14 1916-19 1980 1881 
607 979 


pide ewe ctu ore ove Woe 996 
Veal... ccc cc ee ees 97 161 105 
Meee Ln pe eee rent 1,728 1,768 1,114 
Mutton................... 76 109 118 80 
OOM ces Sead ba ee os 56 120 120 51 
Totals occ 6iesaets. 1,678 3,046 3,136 1,936 


For the five prewar years, the total meat pro- 
duction averaged 9.8 cents per pound on the farm, 
while in 1921 the average was 10.7 cents. 


RELATION OF 1915-19, 1920, and 1921 LIVE STEER, 
WHOLESALE BEEF, AND BEEF PRODUCT PRICES 


Average, Per cent of 1910-14 
price price, 
1910-14 1918-19 1920 1981 
Steers, to choice, price per 
cut, CAZO...... 2. e we eee 7.04 164 182 111 
Beef carcass (fresh) from good 
native steers, Chicago... ....12.50 142 184 130 
Beef, fresh native sides, New 
VOPR Wis ies scee ewe eelwcs .60 147 178 128 
Beef, salt, extra mess, New York.16.39 158 110 90 
Hides, green salted Prete 
heavy native steers, Chicago. . 17.20 177 181 81 


The data on meat exported show how that 
business is shrinking to prewar size. While there 
has been a considerable increase during the last 
two years in live animals exported, it does not begin 
to compensate for the falling off in meats exported. 
There is no appreciable change in imports which 
form a very part of our meat consumption. 
‘The Fordney Emergency Tariff failed to stop the 
importation of a large number of Canadian cattle. 
e record-breaking receipts of at the seven 
leading markets and the prices which were ob- 
tained hr Si year, indicate that the Poul? 
industry is better off than any other liv 
industry. 
CASES OF EGGS RECEIVED AT THE SEVEN LEAD- 
ING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1910-21 


0 a | eee ee ee ee ree ee eee 13,419,846 

DUIS 10s oes a tates Bem ee ag Oa ae 14,978,641 
bbs MMS Oh ARR a hohe e agama mats 15,237,352 

i) Porc erere eee eee eee ee er eee 17,362,970 ! 


1 Approximated on the basis of the principal five figures for 
the other two not being available for 1921. 


The Chicago prices of steers and Chicago and 
New York prices of beef and hides, given above, 
show how wholesale prices of live-stock products 
are either approaching or have gone below prewar 


prices. 

Emergency reduced rates were granted to 
cattlemen for shipping range cattle from tbe 
southwest to northern ranges from April 1 to 
September 15. 

All rates on live stock, excepting horses and 
mules exceeding 50 cents per hun weight, were 
reduced 20 per cent on September 20, effective 
until Dec. 31, 1921. 

On December 3, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a 10 per cent reduction for 
@ period of 6 months on all agricultural products, 
excluding rates over 50 cents per hundredweight 
on live stock, on which the 20 per cent reduction 
was continued. 

In accordance with the Fordney Emergency 
Tariff Law, passed in May, the following rates 
were applied to imports of live stock and live stock 
products which were free of duty under the Under- 
wood Tariff Law. 
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Cattle, 30 cent ad valorem. Sheep, less 
dian 1 year, 61, 1 sear and over $2. Live stock 
for breeding, free. Meats: Fresh and frozen, 2 
cents per pound; pre and preserved, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Wool: unwashed 15 cents per 
pound; , 30 cents pound; scoured, 45 
cents per pound; manufactured, 45 cents per 

und in addition to previous rates. Butter and 

utter substitutes, 6 cents per pound. Cheese 

and cheese substitutes, 23 per cent ad valorem. 
Milk: Fresh, 2 cents per gallon; cream, 5 cents 
per gallon; condensed, 2 cents per pound. 

In June a plan was formulated by eastern and 
western bankers to pool $50,000,000 to be loaned 
to live stock men in need of an extension of credit. 
This new organisation, known as the St 
Growers’ Finance Corporation, helped materially 
to check the precipitate liquidation of farm live 


The War Finance Corporation Act was so 
amended in August that it provided for the relief 
of the farm credit situation by empowering the 
Corporation to advance money to ban here 
trust companies, and codperative associations of 
producers to the extent of one billion dollars for 
agricultural p including the presale, 
raising, fattening and marketing of live stock; 
acco y $145,082,039.67 was advanced during 
the remainder of 1921. At present the time limit 
for such advances is July 1, 1921. In consequence 
of these activities the Stock Growers’ Finance 


Corporation ded o ions November 30, 
having loan 000,000. 
The Packers and Stock Yards Act which was 


pe by Congress after years of controversy and 
ea law in A , 1921, provides for super- 
vision over the public stock yards, live-stock mar- 
ket agencies and dealers in live stock and live-stock 
products to prevent false, misleading or unfair 
practices. At least 66 public stock yards, the 
commission companies operating at the markets 
and all packers whose products enter interstate 
commerce come under the supervision of this law 
which is being put into effect by the Packers an 

Heap ig drainisten istration, U. 8S. Department of 

iculture. 

e Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, 
composed of leaders in the live-stock industry, 
appointed in January, 1921, to investigate market- 
ing problems, on November 10 recommended the 
organization of a great National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association, the establishments at 
public stock yards of producers’ live-stock commis- 
sion companies allied with stocker and feeder 


companies, the hening of codperative live- 
sto pnlpping associations, the working out of a 
plan of orderly marketing to avoid glutted markets, 


the establishment of a producers transportation 
paar the al ohapar of live-stock sarong 
an e carrying on of a campaign to exten 
the use of meat. In accordance with these 
recommendations, commission companies have 
been started at East St. Louis and South St. Paul. 

The eradication of Texas fever eee begun in 
1906 by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, has 
resulted in the release from quarantine of 523,837 
square miles or 72 per cent of the area originally 
infested. During the year 29,563 square miles 
were released; 85 per cent of the present in- 
fested area is in Texas, Florida, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 

As a result of the campaign started in 1917, 


LIVING 


under the supervision of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, to eradicate tuberculosis in 
cattle, there were on Jan. 1, 1922, 11,587 accredited 
herds of 268,411 cattle, 96,644 herds of 1,051,278 
cattle free under the first test; 133,481 herds of 
1,871,664 cattle under Federal and State super- 
vision and 27,180 herds of 338,139 cattle on the 
waiting list. 

The exports of live animals for slaughter during 
1921 was greater than for any year since 1908. 
The movement has been chiefly to western Europe 
and Mexico. As a result of the long warfare, there 
is a great shortage of live-stock, especially cattle 
and horses in Mexico. 


drop 
from 1910 to 1914. The number of purebred cattle 
sold in public sales also dropped 100 per cent from 
total of 1920. | 

LIVING, Cost or. See Foop anp NuTRITION. 

LIVONIA. One of the Baltic provinces (q. v.) 
formerly a province of the Russian empire, on the 
Gulf of Riga between Esthonia and Courland; 
after the war divided between the two new 
republics of Latvia and Esthonia. Area, va- 
riously estimated at from 16,930 to 18,158 square 
miles; population, estimated Jan. 1, 1915, at 
1,778,500. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y. See Mounicipat GovERN- 


MENT. 
LOCKS. See Canats; Dams. 
LOGAN, Leavitt Cortis. 
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and Ba de ak of his father. He struck out from 
his will before he died the names of his nephews, 
on the ground of their socialistic and pacifist 
Opinions, one of his nephews bein L. 

anar, a former professor at Columbia, who had 
withdrawn from that university on account of 
his radical views. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. See GarsBaGe AND 
RervusE DIsPosau. 

LOUISIANA. Popu.aTIOoN. 


with 1,656,388 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
nen of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

Corn............ 1921 1,796,000 raecre pe $22,764,000 
1920 1,569,000 30,125, 25,606,000 
Oate............ 1921 55,000 1,265,000 886,000 
1920 50,000 1,150,000 943,000 
Hay............ 1921 223,000 ' 286,000 3,924,000 
; 1920 220,000 1 306,000 4,950,000 
Rioe............ 1921 480,000 16,560,000 14,242,000 
1920 700,000 25,200,000 27,720,000 

Potatoes........ 1921 27,000 1,809,000 3,256,000 
1920 27,000 1,755,000 3,563,000 

Cotton.......... 1921 1,282,000 %295,000 22,125,000 
1920 1,470,000 *%388,000 27,524,000 

1 Pounds ? Bales. 


Naval officer, comparative summary of irrigation at the censuses 
died at Washington, D. C. November 23. He was of 1920 and 1910: ‘ 
C of— Increase ! 
Item . 1920 1910 Amount Per cent 
Number of all ferret sc5. css See Bh A EAE SAG GRR CEES 135,463 120,546 14,917 12.4 
proximate land area of the state... ......... 20.0. ees acres.. 29,061,760 29,061,760 ...... er 
EF land itr TAP ois oss Ca eG re Sark eae we ne ead Oe acres.. 10,019,822 10,439,481 -—419,659 -—4.0 
Improved land in farms... . 1... 0.0.0... 0c e ene acres.. 5,626,226 5,276,016 350,210 6.6 
Number of farms irrigated. .........0..00.00 0. cc cece cece een e tee eeeeee 6,471 2,690 3,781 140.6 
SO oily Rich re hed a see Oa ie BEES Ae acres. . 454,882 380,200 74,682 19.6 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating......................-. acres. . 728,742 553,220 5,522 31.7 
Area inclu EDs SOOT PUNO 6s cies Sh Rk Sela Gh be aes acres. 851,211 581,965 269,246 46.3 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farts cco cb 6682 oe AN EDRs eh eh eR OS 4.8 2.2 er 
Approximate land area of state... 6.66 eee 1.6 1.3 0.38 ..... 
Teanidd sth feria sos 55.5 sa Se EA A EN EEE ASS 4.5 3.6 O89 - 45525 
Improved land in farms...............5--0--- essere Me Lmetoar sees 8.1 7.2 0.9 ..... 
Exceas of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated.acres.. 273,860 173,020 100,840 58.3 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated............ acres. . 396,329 201,765 194,564 96.4 
Capital invested... 1... 0... cece ee ees syoharalee RG sp winter tnieuestre $14,063,181 $6,859,166 $7,204,015 105.0 
Av per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating................ $19.30 $12 $6. 55.6 
Estimated cost of existing enterprises... 6.6.6... ee eee $14,264,178 $6,914,166 $7,350,012 106.3 
Average per acre inclu in enterprises... 6... ee ees $16.76 11 $4. 41.1 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre............... 6.6005. $7.01 OC)”. nese Cakes 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


born in Medina County, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1846, 
graduated at the United States Naval Academy in 
1867 and had risen to the rank of commander by 
May 1, 1898. He commanded the Armeria and 
the Machias successively during the Spanish- 
American War and after 1897 was Commandant 
at the navy yard of Pensacola, Fla. : 
LONGFELLOW, Ernest Wapsworts. Artist 
and the son of the poet Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, died at Boston, November 24. He was 
born at Cambridge, Mass., in 1845 and graduated 
at Harvard in 1865. After studying in Paris under 
well-known masters he began his work as a painter 
which includes among other paintings Misty 
Morning; Italian Pifferari; a tiags on the Higean, 
The Matterhorn; Evening on the Nile, First ; 


? Not reported in 1910. 


Rice is the only crop grown under irrigation in 
Louisiana, and areas of rice are grown with- 
i tion, gag in eral the crop is 
irriga For the State the acreage of rice 
harvested in 1919 was 456,726 acres, the quantity 
Seay as 16,005,936 bushels, and the value 


MANUFACTURES. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Louisiana was issued by the Bureau of the 
which supplied the table (page 431) giving & com- 
parative summary for 1914 and 1919: : 

Orricers. Governor, John M. Parker; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Hewith Bouanchaud; Secre 
of State, James J. Bailey; Treasurer, Ho 


LOWELL, MASS. 431 LUTHERANS 
Census— Per cent of 

increase, 

1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... ... 1.6.6... eee eens 2,617 2,211 18.4 
Persons engaged in manufactures... . 1.0.0.0... 00 ccc ee eee ene eee 112,602 88,014 27.9 
Proprietors and firm members..... 1.2.0... 0.0.0. cts 042 1,850 10.4 
pe: Salaried employees) 5.5 ise.cs a6 sno dds ce nae eo es Gans weeded owes 12,216 8,499 43.7 
Wage earners (average number)............. 0.0... cc cece ees 98,344 77,665 26 .6 
Primary horsepower: 226 4 oa e6 5.564.509 ow dia. a EG WEE ED SE Se CREATE 388,605 355,193 9.4 
Capital: cca et SS sions ooeeuiees Ras oil don ean ee CaS, Seth Dahe acta cee $463,860,000 $261,635,000 77.3 
BOE VICES 5 56S has Phin Re ow Re wknd od ne Ln MD eo ne OE Be ne Rs, 117,500,000 50,712,000 131.7 
BALI OO ocak 2k a ee Se sal a See aE ES ER DE hs RT te Oath 23,094,000 11,168,000 106.8 
Mich ag Sage Bek cet hue ag i cat cA tn ESE LEO ae atiadiac aster aaa A Putne CS DMA Cot ah ated hn A Ginn, Wed 94,406,000 39,544,000 138.7 
gibi sacs a era eth Site ft Otay aie fosaN ad oot aig Mle, cas Ree Nagt ect ee te arts ea ec A pelea Reena 429,404,000 157,886,000 172.0 
ven of proc ig Raat edule eel Sean cate epic a ai lo darts Goa aceon GPA ae Da tes chest Moca eh cepa a 676,190,000 255,313,000 164.8 
Value added by reanatactare (value of products less cost of materials)............ 246,786,000 97,427,000 153.3 


Morgan; Auditor, Paul Capdevielle; Attorney- 
General, A. V. Coco. 
LOWELL, MASS. See MounicipaL GovERN- 


“LOWER AUSTRIA. Before the downfall of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, a crownland of 
Austria. Area, 7654 square miles; population, 
Dee. 31, 1910 3,531, 814, of whom 3, 1 ,030 were 
German speaking. Ca ital, Vienna. 

LO Y, WALTER See NECROLOGY. 

LOYSON, PAUL Hyacinrae. French author, 
died in Paris in April. He was born in 1874, 
the son of the qalkkiown Gallican reformer, 
Pére Hyacinthe, educated in England and in Paris, 
and became a contributor to political and literary 
journals. He was a strong partisan o yfus 
and the subject of seh firet Mead ihegee (1899), 


was the Dreyfus er plays his were, 
The of Blood ( (isomer se of Vir- 
ins, Enemy Souls (1896), and "The Apostle 


(191 1). 

LUKE, Joun G. Paper manufacturer, died 
in New York City, October 15. He was born in 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 29, 1857, served as super- 
intendent of various paper mills and built a mill 
in West Virginia which finally attained a dail 


output of 650 tons of book poe and whi 
assumed the title of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper company. 

LUMBE G. See Forestry. 

LUMINAL. See EPiLepsy. 

LUND, Trogets. See Trorets-Lunp. 

LUNG, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. as alas officer 
of the navy, died near Newport, R. I., July 26. 
He was born at Canandaigua, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1862; 


graduated at the University of Rochester in 1883, 
and in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1886. He was appointed assistant surgeon 
in the United States navy, August 18, 1887; and 
was made surgeon in November, 1900; lieutenant- 
commander, April 9, 1908; and medical director in 
June, 1917. During the Spanish-American war he 
served with Admiral Sampson in Cuban waters, 
and he was afterwards on board the Philadelphia 
at the time of the Hawaiian and Samoan diffi- 
culties. He received special commendation from 
the Secretary of the Navy for his courageous con- 
duct. In 1900 he took part in the relief expedition 
in China. He was in command of the United 
States Naval Hospital in Brooklyn after Octo- 


This generate in the 
United States is composed of three main heads: 
the National Lutheran Council, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
and Independent Congregations. The Nationa 
Lutheran Council is an organization comprising 
nine Lutheran Synods or General Bodies uniting 


for certain definite purposes. The official members 
of the Council are the United Lutheran Church, 
re Joint Eynoe a one ~ Buffalo Synod, the 

ugustana , the orwegian Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Free Church, the United 
Danish Church, the Danish Lutheran Church, and 
the Icelandic Synod. The following bodies have 
codperated unofficially with the Council: the 
Immanuel Sand: the Jehovah Conference, the 

ielsen Syn the Church of the Lutheran 
Brethren, the duce Synod, the Finnish National 
Church, and the Finnish Apostolic Church. Five 
synods comprise the Evangelical Lutheran Synodi- 
cal Conference of North America, as follows: The 
Evangelical Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other 
States, the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Sigg er and other States 
the Slovak Evangelical utheran eyed of 
America, the Norwegian Synod of the erican 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the Negro 
Mission. Statistics of the denomination in the 
United States and Canada for 1920, which are the 
latest available, the fiscal year of many of the 
branches ending December 30, ange the ene: 
15,068 churches, br ageeer 684,294 bap- 
tized members Me coaticcned * members 
9371 Sunday aahicals wrth 3 1,019,076 members, and 
total receipts of $33,770,7 10. It is estimated that 
the total number of members enrolled and not 
enrolled in America reaches 15,000,000. Services 
are conducted in 17 different languages in the 
United States. 

The activities of the National Lutheran Council 
are carried on at home and in foreign countries. 
Its energies in 1921 have been concentrated 
oy upon the work of Euro Relief and 

Reconstruction. Distribution of $1,191,416.96 in 
gilts of money and food was effected i in 1921 in 17 

uropean lands as follows: Germany, 
Poland, oe Czecho-Slovakia, Tain Rou- 
mania, Fi Esthonia, Hungary, Li Lithuania, 
Danzig, Jeon Slavic, Ukraine, Italy, Russia, and 
pny In addition clothing to the amount of 

1,700,000 pounds was also distributed. The 
Council has appealed to the Lutheran Church in 
America for $1,250,000 to be expended in carrying 
on this work in 1922. 

The denomination through its various branches 
maintains a large number of educational institu- 
tions in all of the country. In 1919 there 
were 24 theological seminaries, 39 colleges, 7 ladies’ 
coll and seminaries, 52 emies, 5 normal 
schools, and 9 Bible schools. Other institutions 
conaist of 9 deaconess mother houses, 47 hospitals, 
13 hospices, 7 homes for defectives, 8 immigrant 
and seamen’s missions, and 11 miscellaneous. 

Each of the branches of the denomination does 
Home Mission Work in America. The larger 


LUXE MBURG 


branches, such as the United Lutheran Church, 
maintain Home Missions and Church Extension 
Boards. There are twelve American societies for 
missio work in India, China, Persia, Turkey, 
Japan, rica, M , Sou America, 
Australia, New Guinea, Virgin Islands, West In- 
dies, Philippine Islands, and among the American 
Indians and Esquimeaux. There were in 1919 
394 missionaries, 2648 native helpers, 123,927 
native Christians, 14,214 candidates for baptism, 
42,415 pupils in mission schools, and a total in- 
come reported by the official agencies of $696,362. 
Contributions for benevolences in this country in 
1920 were $10,762,208. There are 36 European 
Missionary Societies operating in many more 
fields. In 1919 there were missionaries, 
12,014 native helpers, 964,580 native Christians, 
68,190 candidates for baptism, 230,500 pupils in 
mission schools and a total income of $3,308,500. 
The denomination maintains 35 publishing houses 
in various parts of the country which issued in 
1920 312 periodicals, a large number being in 
foreign languages. Cloth-bound books numbered 
200 in 1921. ese were of a secular and religious 
character and were i as philosophical, 
Biblical or expository, dogmatical or doctrinal, 
historical, and practical. For further information 
on the Lutheran church in general, see the 

World Almanac and Annual ried dawn icaagi in 
addition each one of the various branches of the 
denomination publishes its annual or almanac. 
Headquarters of the church are at 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

For the three divisions of the church, the follow- 
ing statistics are furnished for 1920: National 
Lutheran Council, 6634 ministers in America, 
11,037 congregations, 2,459,392 baptized members, 
1,651,609 confirmed members, 7090 Sunday 
schools, 82,894 teachers, and 798,672 scholars; 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America, 3415 ministers in America, 3905 
congregations, 1,289,213 baptized members, 839,- 
685 confirmed members, 2151 Sunday schools, 
11,407 teachers, and 216,358 scholars; Independ- 
ent Congregations, 12 ministers in erica, 13 
congregations, 5200 baptized members, 2600 con- 
firmed members, 2 Sunday schools, 39 teachers, 


and 6065 scholars. 

LUXEMBURG. A small state of central 
Europe, bounded by Germany, um, and 
‘France; neutralized by the Treaty of ndon in 


1867; occupied by the Germans during the late 
war, but restored to independence after the 
armistice in 1918, Capital, Luxemberg. Area, 
998 square miles; population, Dec. 1, 1916, 
263,824. The popuision of the city of Luxem- 
burg in 1916 was 20,355. About 36 per cent of the 
population are engaged in agriculture. Education 
is compulsory between the ages of six and thirteen; 


primary schools in 1920 numbered 1027. The 64 


revenue, 1920-21 was 126,018,256 francs; and 
the expenditure, 170,547,229. Luxemburg is a 
d duchy, the ruling grand duchess in 1921, 

ing Charlotte Adelgonde, born Jan. 23, 1896, 
and succeeding to the throne, Jan. 9, 1919. In 
1919 the constituent assembly made important 
changes in the constitution, namely, the vesting of 
all power in the nation for the abolition of secret 
treaties, and the introduction of universal suffrage, 
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LYNCHINGS 
pure and simple, with proportional representation. 
e 


ministry appointed in April, 1921, was as 
follows: Prime Minister, Emile Reuter: finance, 


A. Neyens; commerce, industry and _ labor, 
M. Leidenbach; justice and public work, A. Bech; 
agriculture and social welfare, R. de Waha. 

History. The convention gy ey Ste eco- 
nomic union of Belgium and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg was signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the two countries at B on July 25, subject 
to ratification by the parliaments of each country. 
This act concluded a long series of negotiations. 
It was necessary for the Grand Duchy to conclude 
a treaty of this nature with either France or Bel- 

jum, inasmuch as by article 40 of the Treaty of 

ersailles she ceased to form a part of the German 
ZolWerein on Jan. 1, 1919. The leading features of 
the convention were as follows: Both countries 
to be considered as one territory for the parpor of 
customs, subject to certain exceptions to be ad- 
justed by a joint commission. In order to enable 

uxemburg to redeem the temporary currency 
issued to retire the marks that were in cir- 
culation, Belgium agreed to float a loan to the 
pe vamene of Luxemburg to the amount of 

75,000,000 francs. The operation of the railways 
of the Grand Duchy to be definitely determined by 
a future convention. A most important provision 
states that the interests of Luxemburg in foreign 
countries will be confided to consuls 
wherever there may be no representative of the 
Government of Luxemburg. ermore, Bel- 
gium agrees to endeavor to obtain for Luxemburg 
the benefits of the commercial treaties existing 
between her and other countries, while all future 
commercial treaties must be concluded by Belgium 
in the name of the customs union. The execution 
of this convention was intrusted to a ‘ Conseil 
Supérieur’’ composed of five members, three of 
whom were Belgians, the Belgian government to 
designate the president, who should have a con- 
trolling voice. The convention is to continue for a 
period of 50 years from the date of ratification, and 
unless one of the contracting parties denounces it 
one year before its expiration, it will remain in force 
for a further B laae of 10 years. 

LYMAN, NRY Darrius. Former president 
of the American Surety company, died in New 
York City, February 27. He was born at Park- 
man, Ohio, April 12, 1852; and was employed in 
the United States post office after 1878, rising to 
the position of second assistant 
ree 1884. ae was coheplilg teed officer Bia 

erican Surety company, ming its presi 
in 1899; and the chairman of the board after 
Jan. 17, 1912. 

LYNCHINGS. According to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the lynchings during the year 1921, totaled 

. Of the victims four were publicly burned to 
death and five were burned after death. The 
total showed a decrease of two from the presedng 
year. Fifty-nine of the victims were negroes 
the others whites. In seventy-two instances the 
officers of the law prevented lynchings, eight such 
rescues having been made in Northern States and 
sixty-four on fraaine eed rales ht were 

to re ynchi itions. were 
twenty instances of assault or attempted assault. 


M 


MACAO. A province pecnene to Portugal in 

hina, consisting of the island of Macao at the 
mouth of the Canton River and the small adja- 
cent islands of Taipa and Colofne. Population, 
Dec. 31, 1910, 74,856, of whom 71,021 were 
Chinese and 2171, Portuguese. The city of Macao 
is divided into two parts, inhabited by Chinese and 
non-Chinese, shag, ahah ea and under separate 
istrations. e imports in 1919 were valued 
at oe escudos; and the exports, at 6,398,176 


eacudos. 
McCABE, (Wriu1am) Gorpon. Educator, died, 
in 1921. He was born at Richmond, Va., Au- 
4, 1841; and uated at the University of 
irginia in 1861. He entered the army of Northern 
Virginia in 1861 and served throughout the Civil 
War, rising through the ranks to a captaincy of the 
artill e established the University School of 


ery. 
Petersburg and Richmond in 1865 and conducted He becam 


it until 1901. He was vice-rector of the University 
of Virginia from 1892 to 1896, and an officer in 
many important societies and educational institu- 
tions of the State. He wrote: Defense of Petersburg 
(1876); Virginia Schools Before and After the Revo- 
lution (1890); The First Untoersity in America 
(1911); ar obs oa various Latin text-books for 
the use of schools. 

McCARTHY, Cwaruies. Librarian and lec- 
turer, died, March 26. He was born at Brock- 
ton, Maas., in 1873; graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1896; and afterwards studied history at the 
University of Wisconsin in which State he was 
appoin legislative librarian in 1901. It was 
owing to his efforts that the legislative reference 
departments were established in State libraries. 
He was the author of Anti-Masonic Party (1902); 
and the Wisconsin Idea (1911). He was a member 
of the United States commission on industrial 
relations; and during the war aided Mr. Hoover in 
the food administration department, being sent 
abroad on the business for that department and 
the War Labor Board. 

McCOMBS, Wi.uram Franx. Former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
died at Greenwich, Conn., February 22. He was 
born in Hamburg, Ark., Dec. 26 
at Princeton in 1898 and at the Harvard Law 
School in 1901, after which he practiced law in New 
York City. He was manager of the national 
campaigns which resulted in the nomination and 
election of President Wilson in 1912, and was 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
from that year down to 1916. President Wilson 
offered him the ambassadorship to France in 
March, 1913, but he declined it. Both before and 
after his death there was much discussion in the 
poe in respect to the controversy between 

im and his friends on the one hand and the 
supporters of the Wilson administration on the 
er over the question whether he had been fairly 
treated in view of the great services that he had 
rendered Mr. Wilson during the latter’s candidacy. 
The side of Mr. McCombs was presented in a 
volume published in 1921. 


1875; graduated Drama, Serres, K 


McDONNELL, CHartes Epwarp. Roman 
Catholic bishop, died at Brentwood, L. I., Au- 
gust 8. He was born in New York City, Feb. 1, 
1854; educated by the Jesuits of St. Francis 
Xavier’s College and at the American College of 
Rome. In 1878 he was ordained priest. He was sec- 
retary to Cardinal McCloskey and to Archbishop 
Corrigan and was Chancellor, 1885-92. He was 
consecrated bishop of Brooklyn, April 25, 1892. 

MACDONELL, Sir Joun. Scotch jurist and 
writer, died in London, England, March 17. He 
was born in Aberdeenshire in 1846, and educated at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh universities; called to 
the bar in 1873; secured a ee practice in London, 
and was made Master of the Supreme Court in 
1899. From 1901 to 1920 he was professor of 
com tive law at London University, and he was 
the dean of the law faculty in that institution. 

e e well known all over the world for his 
writings on quneprucenee, showing an extraordi- 
naty range of learning on the subject. He believed 
in the continuity of the law and its steady evolu- 
tion and improvement. On many occasions he did 
good service in bringing to light the exact content 
of legal terms and phrases currently misused, as for 
example, so late as in 1917, when in a lecture on 
“True Freedom of the Seas’’ he brought out the 
definite meanings of the terms. Space is lacking 
here for the long list of juristic writings. Aside 
from this work he edited the Journal of British 
Legislation and International Law; Judicial Statis- 
tics; State Trials. In 1919 he became Chairman 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
responsibility of Germany for crimes during the 
war. His many lectures were left by him in a form 
suited to publication and at the time of his death 
two treatises were nearly ready, namely, The 
History of Treaties, and Private International Law. 
He was a staff contributor to the London Times. 

MACEDONIA. A region of southeastern 
Europe, nearly co nding to the vilayet, 
Saloniki, in the former Russian empire; after the 
Balkan wars partitioned among Greece, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria, Greece receiving the largest share. The 
departments controlled by Greece are: Saloniki 
; , Kozani, and Florina, with a total 
population in 1913 of 1,194,902. 

cGHIE, Jonn. Scotch orchestral conductor, 
died in New York, April 29. He was born in 
Glasgow, in 1869. In 1894 he came to the United 
States, and soon he was known as one of the best 
conductors of light opera. He was connected with 
Hammerstein, vage, the Shuberts, and the 
Society of American Singers. See NEcROLOGY. 
McGRAW, THEODORE ANDREWS. See NECROI- 


OGY. 
McGREGOR, Tuomas. See NEcOLOGY. 
McINTIRE, s 
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MACKENZIE 


in the last year of the Civil War. He was after- 
wards clerk in the office of the general superintend- 
ent of the P. C. and St. L. railroad; and in 1871 
became superintendent of the Indianapolis and 
Vincennes railroad. After holding various offices 
on other lines he was made gen superintendent 
of the eastern district of the Great Northern from 
1894 to 1895; vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul railroad, in charge of opera- 
tion and construction after Sept. 23, 1909. He 
was also president of the McKenna Steel Working 
company at Joliet, Ill., from 1895 to 1903. 
KENZIE, ALEXANDER. Army ofiicer, died, 
February 23. He was born at otosi, Wis., 
May 25, 1844; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy, 1864, in the engineer corps, 
and by 1901 risen to the rank of colonel. 
He was made brigadier-general, chief of sneha 
Jan. 23, 1904; and major-general in 1908. ing 
the last year of the Civil War he served as assist- 
ant-engineer in the department of Arkansas. He 
was brevetted for gallant and meritorious service, 
March 13, 1865. , After the mets War ne ihe 
engaged in various engineering duties, includi 
harbor improvements in Lake Michigan; river an 
harbor improvements in the Mississippi, etc. He 
was a member of the lighthouse board from 1895 
to 1904 and of the board of ordnance and fortifi- 


cation after 1904; and retired by operation of law ] 


in 1908, but returned to active duty during the 
late war, 1917-19. 
MACKENZIE, Cameron. Publisher and war 
co ndent, died at sea, March 18. He was 
born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 7, 1882; studied 
at Yale and at the New York Law School ; and 
was on the staff of the New York Sun from 1901 to 


exandria, Va., New York City, New Orleans, and 


after 1889 at Washington D. C. In 1897 he was 
elected dean of the Theological Seminary of 


Virginia. On three occasions he was president of 
the Virginia house of deputies. He wrote many 
volumes on behalf of Protestantism and in 
respect to Christian ag Segoe and aims. Among 
his later writings may be mentioned: The Problem 
of the Pentateuch (1906); The Anglican Idea of 
atholicism (1903); Lee, the Christian Hero (1907); 
A Soldier’s Recollections (1910); Catholic Principles 
and the Change i Name (1913); nism in the 
Light of History (1914); The Soul of Lee (1918); For 
God and Country (1918). 
McQUARRIE, C. K. See NEcro.oey. 
AGASCAR. A large island off the south- 
east coast of Africa from which it is separated by 
Mosambique Channel, the shortest distance from 
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the continent being 240 miles. The length of the 
island is 980 miles, and its greatest breadth, 360 
miles. Dependent on it are the small islands of 


Diego-Suarez, Nossi Bé and the Sainte-Marie, 
Mayotte and Comoro ups. Capital, Antanan- 
arivo. Area, estimated at 228,000 square miles; 


population, Jan. 1, 1918, 3,545,264, of whom 
15,157 were French; 3101, other Europeans; 
5272, Hindus. The main body of the inhabitants 
belong to the M tribes which are numerous. 
The first in point of numbers is the Hova, and the 
next the Betsileo and Betsimisaraka. The Hova 
language prevails throughout the island. The 
populpuon of Antananarivo is placed at 63,115. 
The next largest city is Tamatave (15,000) which 
is the principal port on the east coast. The chief 
occupations are cattle breeding and agriculture; 
and the chief crops are manioc and rice. The yield 
of manioc in 1918 was estimated at 800,700 tons; 
and of rice, 701,005 tons. On Dec. 31, 1919, the 
cattle numbered 7,277,609. Gold is produced in 
commercial quantities, and copper, lead, iron, 
silver, zinc, asthe manganese, nickel, sulphur, 
graphite, os ae coal are found. The indus- 
tries include: Silk and cotton weaving; me 
working; and the making of straw hats. imports 
(1919), £3,958,909; exports, £7,086,703. The lead- 
ing imports were: Cottons and clothing; and the 
eading exports: Hides; raffia fibre; rice and gold 
dust. By far the greater part of the trade is with 
France and the French colonies. Next in impor- 
tance is the trade with Great Britain and the 
British possessions. The chief sources of local 
revenue have been: Direct and indirect taxes; 
customs; colonial lands; etc. Railway mileage, 
June 30, 1919, 776. In 1918 the tonnage of vessels 
entered was 630,320, of which 490,563 were French. 
The colony is under a governor-general who acts 
by the advice of a consultative council of ini 
tration. Governor-general in 1921, Hubert Garbit. 
During the year it was announced that the 
governor- 0 adagascar had decided to 
electrify the railroads of that colony from Tanan- 
arive to Tamatave. A Let power sta- 
tion will be built on the Vohitra river to furnish a 
maximum power of 30,000 horsepower. The length 
of the line is 93 miles and the total cost of the in- 
stallations was to reach $4,620,000. The governor- 
general also was reported to be considering the elec- 
trification of the projected railroad from Diego- 
Saures to Joffre Ville, a line about 22 miles in length. 
MAHER, James DENIS. NECROLOGY. 
MAIL BY AIRPLANE. See AtRonavtics. 
MAINE. PopuwaTion. According to the re- 
port of the census of 1920, there were 768,014 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 742,371 in 1910. 
AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
rh of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

Corn............ 1921 30,000 1,500,000 $ 1,155,000 
920 29,000 1,305,000 1,670,000 

OSts. eect oven 1921 124,000 4,340,000 ,387,000 
1920 119,000 4,974,000 4,228,000 
Wheat.......... 1921 11,000 187,000 327,000 
1920 13,000 286,000 658,000 

Hay). isch ce ees 1921 1,260,000 '!1,009,000 20,134,000 
1920 1,234,000 '1,173,000 28,791,000 
Potatoes........ 1921 129,000 37,152,000 31,579,000 
920 123,000 21,771,000 27,214,000 

1 Tons 


MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF 435 MALTA 
Manuracrurgs. The census Bureau pub- a bonus to Maine soldiers and sailors in the war 
lished the results of the 1919 census of manu- with Spain; amendment of law relating to the 


factures. As the accompanying summary shows 
there was a consistent increase at the census 0 
1919, as compared with that for 1914, except that 
the number of establishments and the number of 
proprietors and firm members decreased. In the 
order of their importance from a percentage stand- 
point, the increases for the several items rank as 
ollows: Value added by manufacture, 144.7 per 
cent; salaries, 141.6 per cent; value of products, 
130.2 per cent; cost of materials, 120 per cent; 
wages, 118.4 per cent; capital, 79.9 per cent; 
number of ee employees, 51.6 per cent; 
primary horsepower, 16.3 per cent; and wage 
earners, 8.8 per cent. The capital invested, as 
reported in 1919, shows a gain of $186,807,000, or 
79.9 per cent, over that in 1914. e evernge 
capi per establishment was approximately 
$140,000 in 1919 and $69,000 in 1914. The cost 
of materials used in 1919 shows an increase over 
that for 1914 of $141,168,000, or 120 per cent. The 
average cost of materials per establishment in 
1919 was approximately $86,000, and in 1914 
$35,000. The vahie of products in 1919 shows an 
increase over that in 1914 of $260,965,000, or 
130.2 per cent. The average per establishment in 
1919 was approximately $154,000 and in 1914 
$59,000. The value added by manufacture in 1919 
shows an increase over that in 1914 of $119,797,000, 
or 144.7 per cent. The value added by manufac- 
ture in 1919 formed 43.9 per cent of the total value 
of products and in 1914, 41.3 per cent. In 1919, as 
com with 1914, the number of salaried 
employees shows an increase of 2717, or 51.6 per 
cent, while the average number of wage earners 
increased 7223, or 8.8 per cent. The comparative 
summary for the State for 1914 and 1919 follows: 


selection and service of jurors and provision that 
no exemption to jury service be made on account 
of sex—nurses, however, poe eae to the exempt 
class; amendment of law ting to workmen’s 
compensation. 

Orricers. Governor, Percival P. Baxter; 
State Treasurer, William L. cocoa Secretary of 
State, Frank W. Ball; Attorney-General, Rans- 
ford W. Shaw; Adjutant-General, John A. Hadley; 
Superintendent of Public Schools, A. O. Thomas. 

UDICIARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Leslie C. Cornish; Associate Justices, Albert M. 
Spear, G. M. Hanson, Warren Philbrook, Charles 
J. Dunn, John A. Morrill, Scott Wilson, Luere B. 


easy. 

MAINE, Univensiry or. A co-educational State 
institution at Orono, Maine; founded in 1862. 
The enrollinent for the fall of 1921 was 1232 of whom 
605 were in Arts and Sciences; 532 in Technology; 
294, Agriculture. For the summer term the enroll- 
ment was 228. The faculty numbered 107. The 
income for the year was 329. The library 
contained 70 volumes. The presidency was 
vacant and the affairs of the institution were ad- 
ministered by a committee consisting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Trustees and the 
Committee on Administration of the university 


faculty. 

MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL. See Music, 
Festivals. 

MAIZE. See Corn. 
i One of the strait settlements 
q. V. 


og HALAY STATES. See Feprrarep Matar 
ATES. 
MALKOWSKY, Geore. See NEcRo.oey. 


Census— Per cent of 
increase | 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments.......... ah gave cane sgh cali ae ee easier ee eater aah 2,906 3,378 —11.3 
Persons im manufactures... 000. ee ee te eee tees 100,101 90,758 10.3 
Proprietors and firm members.......... Mahe dude cte ein eh te Renan ce atta ghana oh fuatee Bs 2,747 3,344 —17.9 
Salaried employees... 1... ee eee eee eens 7,982 5,265 51.6 
Wage earners (average number).............0 0.0... cee 80,372 82,14 8.8 
Primary horsepower.................. Bibel Sah elraR ad tlh Obra tas Radar eae ar oe eared bw 566,705 487,211 16.3 
CMDR os shies sii ae BSA TA Balk BREE ORES aa aa epee AMaitaar by doch ad ul Maudie alec ten .651,000 $233,844,000 79.9 
Gr V ICON os 6,5 ha Se oe Stocco Kp ee ie eB A GE By BRON OE ihe 112,018,000 50,523,000 121.7 
Sen RO oe ss at es en is es Se ES, CLL OE BTU OED BR: CIES ea ASE ,560, 7,269,000 141.6 
Wy ROR eh es acre OEE Aa OE RE eo eA eto os Bee 04,458,000 43,254,000 118.4 
Materials... 0.00.00. 00 ee sai past sao nnt dee dts am ca tas ttn heb Tash gs ge eA aes he 258,823,000 117,655,000 120.0 
Value of products...... ed A Ri ce ARM ah a dey han actus tet thy! nk tia 8 ag aah lae ala tates ar apa ardent st Bw 461,415,000 200,450,000 130.2 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)............. 202,592, 82,795,000 144.7 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 the following may 
be mentioned: Regulating the use of aircraft; 

rovision for the perpetuation and increase of the 
orests; prohibition of public games and amuse- 
ments on Memorial Day; control of the establish- 
ment of sanitariums and hospitals for infectious 
and contagious diseases of the populous portions 
of cities and towns; consolidation of the library 
laws; extension of the jurisdiction of the Public 
Utilities Commission over certain motor vehicles; 


MALTA. An island and naval base in the 
Mediterranean sea, constituting along with the 
Islands of Gozo and Comino a British crown 
colony; one of the chief ports of call in the world; 
celebrated for its fine harbor. It is the headquar- 
ters of the British Mediterranean fleet, and strong] 
fortified and isoned. Total area along with 
Gozo and Comino, 118 square miles; area of Malta, 
itself, 9114 miles. Civil pope April 2, 1911, 
211,864; estimated, Ap 1920, 224,859. The 
chief town and port is Valetta. In 1919-20 
there were 102 public schools with 22,222 pupils. 
Other educational institutions included: A uni- 
versity with 6 faculties and 221 students; a lyceum; 
2 secondary schools; and 7 technical schools; 
Acreage under cultivation, 1919-20, 42,860; 


MANCHURIA 


chief products, vegetables ee Scien are chief 
occupation is farming. el yh 
(1919-20) ively, Pron ony to ay 745 
and £918,925 cnehading bullion and se Over 
Totem ie ee entared (1018-20), 1803 

gdom onnage en ) - 
850; cleared, 1,680,602. There are 8 mil of rail- 
way, owned ‘and operated by the local government. 
Governor-General and mmander-in-Chief in 
1921, Field-marshal Lord Plumer. 

MANC HURIA. | 


ssuri 


prizing the ted area, 363,610; ep 
lation va Tiouely estimated at from about 6, 
to about 29,400,000, but a 1919 estimate placed it 


at about 19, 000, 000, of whom 90 cent were 
Chinese. Capital and chief town, Mukden, a 
about 158,132 inhabitants. The chief is 


Dairen. Other important towns are: Newc ae 
@ sea port with a population of about 50,000; 
Harbin (28,600) which is connected by rail ‘with 
Vladivosto ostok, , and Tientsin; Liao- ae 
40,000; Tiehling, 28,492; Taonanfu; "and C 
chun, 80,000. 

The following information was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in 1921: The total trade of Manchuria 
in 1920 amounted to $429,431,536, which was a de- 
crease of $61,915,970 from the 1919 trade, which 
totaled $490 90,347 7,506. However, the total trade in 
1913 amounted to only $137,028,824. The 1920 
trade was composed of importations of foreign 
goods amounting to $156,990,557, and exportations 
totaling $221,517,697, while the balance of 
$50,923,282 consisted of native goods imported. 
Total importations of foreign in 1919 
amounted to $209,637,624, while the exportations 
in the same year were valued at $224,041,347. 
In 1913 the importations were valued at $52, 874, - 
882 and the exportations amounted to $68,658 999. 

The South Manchuria Railway, whioh was 
owned in Japan, was reported to have prospered 
eau the fiscal year ended March 31 1921. Net 

rofits were $13,500,000 and dividends of 10 per 


cent were authorized. company operates a 
main line from Bee Saneh Manchuria, where it 
connects with the (the eastern 


end of the Trans-Siberian), Sead = Mukden, 
where the line divides, one branch going south- 
ward to Dairen and the other southeastward to 
Eusan, in Korea. The company also operated 
steamers between Darien, Shanghai, and Tsin 
See Cuina and War or THE Nations. The ead- 
ing imports into Manchuria through Dairen are 
cement, cigarettes, copper, cotton cloth, drills, 
jeans, prints, sheetings, 8 : d 
electri materials, flour, gunny kerosene, 
machinery, matches, pipes and tubes, rails, rail- 
way cars and wagons, rice, silk piece goods, and 
sugar. The net imports in 1919 amounted to 
$143,696,813, and the total forwarded to the 
interior by rail $100, 745,008. In 1920 the net 
imports amounted to $96, a 024, ee the total 
forwarded to the interior b rail, $ 90,286,304. 
The chief exports are bean e, bean meal, bean 
oil, beans, coal, kaolin, millet, perilla, pig iron, 
cae poe sheep's wool, sulphate o of ammonia, w heat, 
cocoons. In 1919 the exports 
teoiwad to 5 g142. 709,768, and in 1920 to $159,- 
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382,940. The value of soya-bean oil exported to 
America in these two years was $12,216,928 and 
$8,000,551, respectively. In 1920 the figures show 
a decrease of $46 $46,886,789 in imports from 1919 and 
an increase of $16,6 623, Sed vide 

MANCINELLI, Luror. Italian compeser and 
musical conductor, died at Rome, Italy, February 
2. He was born in 1848 at Orvieto, studied the 
piano and the cello but in 1870 entered the orches- 
tra of the opera at Rome where in the course of 
five years he succeeded the famous director, Ter- 
ziani. His name became known ab and he 
was conductor at the bet Peeper London, 1886- 
88, then foc five years at Madrid and next from 
1893 to 1902 at New York where he was the 
Price! director of the Metropolitan Opera 

ouse. After that he condu at the chief 
opera houses of Italy. He was es devoted 
to the Wagnerian opera. Amo 
may be mentioned the operas, 
(1887), Paolo and Francesca (1907) the overtures 
of Tsata poke and St. Agnes (1905 905). 

REDE, CHARLES B.G. Ds. See NEcROL- 

am 


MANGANESE. The domestic shipmenta of 
high-grade manganese ore—containing 35 per 
cent or more metallic manganese—amounted to 
about 13,000 gross tons in 1921, of which more 
than 10,000 tons were shipped "from Montana, 
according to the United States Geological Survey. 
The shipments of ore containing 10 to 35 per cent 
of manganese amounted to about 72,000 tons, 
most of which was shipped ca Minnesota. The 
shipments of manganiferous and ferruginous 
manganese ore amounted to about 14,000 tons. 
The net imports for the first eleven months of the 
year amounted to 386,405 tons of high e ore 
and oxide, valued at $3, 288,595. O ‘Ee Brazil 
contributed 247,568 tons, valued at $7.58 per ton, 
and India 113, 730 tons, valued at $6.46 per ton. 
The most important event that may affect the 
future of the domestic industry was a favorable 
report by the House of Representatives on a 
pro tariff on imports of manganese ore of 
one cent per pound of metallic manganese content 
of ore or of concentrates containing more than 30 
per cent of metallic manganese. e measure 
not been reported on by the Senate committee. 

MANITOBA. The easternmost of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, east of Saskatchewan and 
west of Ontario and Hudson Bay, extending from 
the American border north to latitude 60°. 
Area, 251,832 square miles; population (1916), 
553,860; (1921), 613,008. Chief cities with popu- 
lation in 1921, Winni the capital, 178,364; 
Brandon, 15,359; St. t. Boniface, 12,816; Portage la 
Prairie, 6748. It is under a estat eee 
pare a legislative assembly of forty-eight members 

or five years by male and female suffrage. 
Wonca are entitled to sit in Parliament. Lieu- 
tenant-governor at the peering of 1921, W. 
Pugsley; Prime Minister, W. E. Foster. 

MANN , Matraew DsrpysHiee. Specialist 
in women i diseases, died, March 3. He was born 
at Utica, N. Y., July 12, 1845; ted at Yale 
in 1867 md at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1871. After studying in Europe he 
practiced in New York City from 1873 to 1879 and 
at Hartford, Cona., from 1879 to 1882. He was a 
lecturer on gynecology at Yale from 1880 to 1882 
and at the University of Buffalo from 1882 to 1910, 
and was at one time president of the American 


MANTZIUS 


Gynecological Society. He wrote: Manual of 

pitch ree eg Seth and other ase’ and 

edited American System of Gynecology ‘ 
MANTZIUS, Kanu. See NEcRoLoey. 
MANURES. See 


: FERTILIZERS. 
MARATHONS. See Cross Country Run- 
NING. 

MARCEL, Lucitiz. See NEecro.ocy. 

MARCHALL, AnszLme. See NEcROLOGY. 
_ MARETZEK, Max. American pianist, died 
in Oakland, Calif., January 10. He was born in 
South Amboy, N. J., in 1859, a son of the famous 
impreseario. ving studied in New York and 
Germany, he settled in the West, where he was 
well known as a teacher. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. A non-sectarian co- Coll 


educational institution at Marietta, Ohio; founded 
in 1835. For the fall session of 1921 there were 
419 students enrolled. In the college proper there 
were 197 men and 116 women. e faculty 
numbered 24 and 6 members were added in the 
course of the year. The endowment was $1,292,- 
371 and the income $84,409. The library con- 
tained 105,200 volumes. The 85th Anniversary 
Endowment Campaign was completed in June 
which resulted in the epee $542,000 includin 
$150,000 from the General Education Board an 
$7 5,600 from the Carnegie Corporation. President, 
Edward Smith Parsons. 
. MARINE DISASTERS. See Sarery at Sra. 
MARINE ENGINES. See InrTerRNaL Comsbus- 
TION ENG and SHIPBUILDING. 
MARINE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. The name applied 
to the Canadian provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 
MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS. See Acnri- 
CULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
EXTENSION WORK. 
MAROUESS, Wriiuam Hogs. Theologian, 
i onkers, N. Y., April 10. He was born at 
arta, Tenn., Feb. 22, 1854; graduted at 
estminster College, Mo., in 1873 and became 
president of that college. He was afterwards 
fessor of Hebrew literature and the English 
ible at the Theological Seminary of Kentucky 
and after that professor of the English Bible at the 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, New York City. 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. An _institu- 
tion of the higher learning under Roman Catholic 
direction at Milwaukee, Wis.; founded in 1907. 
It comprises the following departments, Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, Applied Science and En- 
gineering, Dentistry, Law and Economics, the 
ools of Journalism and Medicine, the Conser- 
vatory of Music and Training School for Nurses. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 4050, and 
for the summer session, 330. The faculty num- 
bered 210. The income for the year was $1,217,- 
850. A new jum and a new building for 
the College of Denti 2 ba in process of con- 
eee President, Rev. Herbert C. Noonan, 


MARSHALL, Tomas Franx. Former Con- 
arama from North Dakota, died at Detroit, 
ich., August 20. He was born March 7, 1854, 
and received a normal school education in Wis- 
consin. He removed to North Dakota and was a 
member of the senate of that State, 1896-1900. 
He was a member of Congress, 1901-09 and a 
rospwers of the Republican National Committee, 
—16. 
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MARTIN, Louis. See NEcROLOGY. 

MARTIN, Samvunt Autsaprt. Theologian and 
college professor, died at Easton, Pa., March 26. 
He was born at Cannonsburg, Pa., Nov. 1, 1853; 
uated at Lafayette College in 1877 and at the 

estern Theological Seminary. After studyi 
in Scotland he was ordained to the ministry of the — 
Presbyterian church. He held a peste at 
Lebanon, Pa. He was professor of homiletics at 
Lincoln University from 1855 to 1895; acting- 
rofessor of homiletics at Princeton Thea 
i vi from 1902 to 1903; president of Wilson 
College from 1895 to 1902, and of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women from 1903 to 1906. After 
1913 he was professor of philosophy at Lafayette 
ege. He wrote: The Man of Uz (1891); The 
Oracles of God (1916); Philosophy of Conduct (1917). 
MAR UE. An island in the West Indies 
forming one of the Lesser Antilles, a French colony; 


area, 385 nauer miles; population (1916), 193,087. 
Capital, Fort-de-France, with a population of 
26,399. Imports (1919), 74,670,266 francs; ex- 


3 
rts, 172,705,720 francs, of which 144,564,893 
rancs were rum, the other chief export being sugar. 

In 1919 the budget balanced at 10,314,361 francs. 
Tonnage of vessels entered in 1919 ,341,206; 
cleared, 378,260. There is regular steamship service 
by French and American lines, and there is cable 
communication with the continent. The colony is 
under a governor, a general council, and an elective 
municipal council; and is represented in the French 
parliament by a senator and two deputies. 

MAR - PopuwatTion. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
1,449,661 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 1,295,346 in 1910. 

AcricuLTure. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
COM is co heeus 1921 645,000 25,155,000 $12,326,000 
1920 650,000 25,025,000 20,270,000 
OSS ..e e588 s08ss 1921 60,000 1,620,000 729,000 
1920 50,000 1,625,000 1,138,000 
Wheat........... 1921 568,000 7,952,000 . 8,191,000 
1920 598,000 10,166,000 16,774,000 
Tobacoo......... 1921 26,000 118,590,000 3,532,000 
1920 35,000 ‘130,625,000 8,881,000 
Hay............ 1921 394,000 531,000 7,905,000 
1920 403,000 *624,000 15,552,000 
Potatoes......... 1921 49,000 3,185,000 3,504,000 
1920 54,000 .508, 5,233,000 
Swt. potatoes 1921 9,000 900, 1,260,000 
1920 9,000 1,134,000 1,304,000 
1 Pounds ? Tons 


Manouractures. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Maryland was issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
A comparative summary for the State for 1914 
and 1919 is shown on page 438. 

FINANCE. Fi for the budget of 1921 were 
not available. e total funded debt, Sept. 30, 
1920, according to the State Manual for 1921, was 
$28,364,881, as an offset to which the State held 
a mortgage of the Northern Central Railway 
Company amounting to $1,500,000 and stocks, 
bonds, and cash to the credit of the sinking funds 
amounting to $10,021,004, leaving a net debt of 
$18,343,876. — 

Cyanrrtres anD Corrections. The institutions 


MARYLAND, UNIVERSITY OF 


WOON see 5 ae Se ak OS a Sele Melh o ee OER ES 


ee | 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


of the Shares were = led ee Maryland hasan 
tiary, Baltimore, House o rrection, Jessup’s; 
Crownsville State Hospital, Crownsville ; Eastern 
Shore State Hospital, Cambridge; Pine Bluff San- 
atorium, comete fl Rosewood State Trainin 
School, Owings Mills; Spring Grove State Hospital, 
Catonsville; Springfield State Hospital, Sykesville; 

aryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium; Marylan 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, Frederick; Mary- 
land Training School for Boys; Maryland Indus- 
trial Training School for Girls; State College of 
Agriculture, College Park, Md. 

Orricers. Governor, Albert C. Ritchie; Sec- 
retary of State, Philip B. Perlman; Comptroller, 
E. Brooke Lee; Treasurer, John M. nnis; 
Attorney-General, Alexander Armstrong; Super- 
intendent of Schools, Albert S. Cook; Adjutant- 
General, Milton A. Reckford. 

Jupicrary. Supreme Court: Chief Judge, 
Andrew Hunter Boyd; Associate Ju , John R. 
Pattison, William H. Adkins; T. tt Offutt, 
William H. Thomas, Hammond Urner, John P. 
Briscoe, Henry Stockbridge. 

MARYLAND, University or. An institution 
of the higher learning at College Park, Md. The 
number of students enrolled in 1921 was 1776 and 
there were 121 members in the faculty. President, 
«MASON, W E Co 

» Wit1t1amM ERNEST. ngressman, 
died at Washington, D. C., June 16. He was born 
at Franklinville, N. Y., July 7, 1850; taught 
schoo] in Iowa from 1866 to 1870; and was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar in 1872. After serving 
in the Illinois legislature for several years he was 
a Member of Congress from 1887 to 1891; United 
States Senator from 1897 to 1903; and Member of 


Congress again from 1917 to 1921. He was the 
author of John the Unafraid (1910). 
MASSACHUSETTS. Popunation. Accord- 


ing to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
3,852,356 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 3,366,416 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
el of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

COrtiseciss Sige 1921 65,000 3,120,000 $ 2,402,000 
920 ,000 2,560,000 »200,000 

Tobacco......... 1921 10,000 ‘' 13,700,000 4,932,000 
1920 10,000 115,500,000 6,293,000 
Hay............. 1921 435,000 2 541,000 14,463,000 
1920 432,000 2580,000 16,136,000 

Potatoes......... 192 29,000 3,335,000 5,069,000 
1920 32,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 

1 Pounds. 2 Tons. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Census— Per cent of 
increase | 
1919 1914 1914-19 

pion bend beige keg aha taeenfet 4,937 4,797 2.9 
areuninc eee wanna: 165,757 131,391 - 26.2 
Nvionedemiuns Cee dante 993 ,005 —0.2 
S de didih cent aoa Vek aie See 20,394 14,801 37.8 
Natasha enaetune 140,360 111,585 25.8 
PO ANCE ean ee 406,768 263,753 54.2 
shaders ghee te3 Ca hrane Baas $619,607,000 $293,211,000 111.3 
Gti rate Geena nee 189,871,000 71,801,000 164.4 
ot emo iated arene 42,012,000 18,009,000 133.3 
seta AA ata hs meee wean 147,859,000 53,792,000 174.9 
Fie cera eee 549,347,000 238,972,000 129.9 
FIRE RS eet i poner 873,045,000 377,749,000 131.4 
7 324,597,000 138,777,000 133 . Q 

MANUPACTURES. A preliminary statement of 


the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Massachusetts was issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. The census of manufactures, 1919, like 
that of 1914, excluded the hand trades, the build- 
ing trades, and the neighborhood industries, and 
took account only of establishments conducted 
under the factory system. In this census also, as 
in that for 1914, statistics were not included for 
establishments having products for the census 
year valued at less than $500, except that reports 
were taken for establishments idle during a portion 
of the census year, or which Sean operation 
during that year, and whose products for such 
reason were valued at less than $500.’ The accom- 
panying summary shows a consistent increase at 
the census of 1919, as compared with that for 
1914, except that the number of establishments 
and proprietors and firm members decreased. In 
the order of their importance from a_ percentage 
standpoint, the increases for the several items rank 
as follows: Value added by manufacture, 146.9 
per cent; value of products, 144.4 per cent; cost 
of materials, 142.5 per cent; wages, 142 per cent; 
salaries, 120 per cent; capital, 91.4 per cent; 
number of ied employees, 50.6 per cent; 
primary horsepower, 23.8 per cent; and number of 
wage earners, 17.6 per cent. The capital invested, 
as reported in 1919, shows a gain of $1,415,478,000, 
or 91.4 per cent over that in 1914. The ave 
capital per establishment was approximately 
$249,000 in 1919 and $129,000 in 1914. The cost 
of materials used in 1919 shows an increase over 
that for 1914 of $1,326,848,000, or 142.5 per cent. 
The average cost of materials per establishment 
in 1919 was approximately $190,000, and in 1914 
$78,000. The value of products in 1919 shows an 
increase over that in 1914 of $2,369,685,000, or 
144.4 per cent. The average per establishment in 
1919 was approximately $337,000 and in 1914, 
$137,000. e value added by manufacture in 
1919 shows an increase over that in 1914 of 
$1,042,837,000 or 146.9 per cent. The value added 
by manufacture in 1919 formed 43.7 per cent of the 
total value of products and in 1914, 43.4 per cent. 
In 1919, as compared with 1914, the number of 
salaried employees shows an increase of 29,988, 
or 50.6 per cent, while the ave number of wage 
earners increased 106,961, or 17.6 cent. A 
comparative summary for the State for 1914 and 
1919 is shown on page 439. 

Finance. Cash on hand, Dec. 1, 1920, $16,300,- 
012; receipts during the year, $116,411,953; pay- 
ments, $115,403,917; cash on hand, Dec. 1, 1921, 
$17,308,047. The actual revenue in 1921 was 
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1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


$51,362,700; Bay ments from revenue receipts, 
$41,491,348. et direct debt, Dec. 1, 1921, 
$29,311,797; net contingent debt, $54,955,119—a 
decrease of the direct debt during the year of 
eee and of the contingent debt of $2,152,- 


EpucatTion. The number of pupils in the 
schools in the year ending June 30, 1921, was 
594,593; average ily attendance, 554,647; 
number of teachers, 19,150; average annual salaries 
of teachers in the elementary schools, $2483 
(men) and $1354 (women); of all teachers includ- 
ing high schools and special courses, $1498. The 
proportion of men to women teachers in all public 
schools, Jan. 1, 1920, was1 to 9.1. Expenditures 
for support of public schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, $45,779,017. 

CHARITIES AND Corrections. The State 
Institutions are as follows: State Prison, Boston; 
Massachusetts Reformatory, Concord; Reforma- 
tory for Women, Sherborn; Prison Camp and 
Hospital, Rutland; State Farm, Bridgewater; 
State Hospitals for the Insane at Worcester, 
Taunton, Northampton, Danvers, Westborough, 
and Medfield; Monson State Hospital, Palmer; 
Gardner State Colony, Gardner; Massachusetts 
School for Feeble-Minded, Waltham; Wrentham 
State School, Wrentham; State Hospitals at 
Boston, Foxborough, and Grafton; Norfolk State 
Hospital, Pondville; Hospital Cottages for Chil- 
dren Baldwinsville; Boston Peyenopaiue Hospi- 
tal n; L School for Boys, Westborough; 
Industrial School for Boys, Shirley; Industri 
School for Girls, Lancaster; Massachusetts Hos- 
pital School, Canton; State Infirmary, Tewksbury. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the session of the legislature in 1921 may be men- 
tioned the following: Extending the law relating 
to educational certificates of minors employed in 
bowling alleys, pool and billiard rooms, boot-black 
stands, barber shops, construction and repair of 
buildings, and express and transportation com- 
panies, such minors not to be employed unless in 
recur attendance at school; extending the law 
relating to employment certificates to provide for 
domestic service and service on farms; providing 
for the marking and sealing of cans and con- 
tainers used in the wholesale distribution of milk 
or cream; relating to the disposition of motor 
vehicle fees and fines and to appropriations for the 
State’s share of the expense in maintaining boule- 
vards in the metropolitan district; provision for 
the appointment of a special commission on the 
necessaries of life to study and investigate the 
circumstances affecting the price of fuel and other 
essential commodities; authorizing savings banks 
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to establish and maintain safe deposit vaults and 
to rent boxes therein; amendment providing for 
suits by and against certain voluntary unions; 
elaborate provisions in respect to pemne pretection; 
providing assistance and relief to neglected, 
dangerous, or uncontrolled feeble-minded persons. 

OrrFicers. Governor, Channing Cox; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Alvan T. Fuller; Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Frederic W. Cook; Treasurer, 
James Jackson; Attorney-General, J. Weston 
Allen; Auditor, Alonzo B. Cook. 

JupictaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg; Justices, Henry 
Braley, Charles Ambrose De Courcy, John Craw- 
ford Crosby, Edward Peter Pierce, James Bernard 
Carroll, Charles Francis Jenney. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY. A non-sectarian technological insti- 
tution at Cambridge, Mass.; founded in 1861. 
There were 3505 students enrolled for the fall 
session of 1921 and 1487 for the summer session. 
In the regular course there were about 500 stu- 
dents each in mechanical, electrical, and engineer- 
ing administration; 400 in chemical engineering; 
300 in civil engineering; 100 in mining, architec- 
ture, naval architecture, and pened papain ; 
and the remaining 900 were distributed among the 
following courses: Chemistry, biology, physics, 
general sciences and general engineering, sani 
engineering, and geology. The total teaching 
numbered 400 and the faculty 172, an increase of 
12 professors and 25 instructors over the precsuing 
year. The productive funds were $14,902,27 
and the income $2,147,068. The library con- 
tained 145,750 volumes. During the year a new 
buildmg for the Pratt School of Naval Architec- 
ture was completed and it was ready for occupa- 
tion by October 1. President, Ernest Fox Nichols, 
LL.D. (resignation on account of ill health, to 
become effective in January, 1922). cting 


president, Dr. Elihu Thomson. 


MASTERSON WiLuiAM BARCLAY Bat 
Masterson). Former sheriff of Dodge City, 
, sporting writer, and friend of ore 


Kansas 
Roosevelt, died in New York City, October 25. 
He was born in Illinois in 1854; went west when a 
boy, and joined a party of buffalo hunters at Fort 
ge, nsas. Many stories are told of his 
cents with cowboys and Indians, and his other 
ventures. On one occasion, with nine compan- 
ions, he withstood an attack of three hundred 
Indians for twenty-one days. He took part in the 
battle of Red River and other Indian ents. 
He was made Chief of Police of the ta Fe 
Railroad during its construction, receiving a 
salary of $10,000 a month, and owing to his fame 
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as a fighter he was not obliged to make a single 
arrest. Afterwards he was City Marshal of 
Trinidad, Tombstone, and Tucson, and United 
States Marshal of Denver. During Roosevelt's 
sojourn in South Dakota as a ranchman, Masterson 
and he became close friends. In the latter part of 
his life he was known as a writer on sports and was 


engaged in this a ln at the time of his death. 
- TERNITY SURANCE. See UNrTED 
ATES, 
MATERNITY PROTECTION. On the day 
before iving, President Harding signed 
the Maternity Bill, providing for Federal codpera- 
tion with the States in promoting the welfare of 
maternity and infancy. After more than three 
el of struggle, the bill was passed by both 
ouses of Congress by overwhelming votes. To 


the Children’s Bureau of the Uni States De- Af 


partment of Labor was given the administration 
of the act, and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
was made the executive officer. A Board of 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene, consisting of the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, and the United States Commissioner of 
Education, acquired certain powers of review and 
approval. A total appropriation of $1,480,000 
was authorised for the current fiscal year, and an 
eperonrenon of $1,240,000 for each of five years 
ereafter. Except for a very small percentage to 
be used for istrative purposes, the money 
was to be divided among the States ponesrene the 
rovisions of the act, to be used, together with 
tate funds, for promoting the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy. At least six States in 
the 1921 sessions of their legislatures lawe 
accepting the Act, if it should become a law, and 
authorizing a State board or division to codperate 
with the Federal government. These States in- 
clude Delaware, Minnesota, New ire, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 
The rest of the States did not have to wait until 
the next regular session of their legislatures, for 
the law provided that if the legislature has not 
acted, the Governor may, in so far as the laws of his 
State permit, accept the provisions of the Act and 
authorize a State agency to codperate with the 
Children’s Bureau until the legislature has had 
oppo cumty to act. More than 30 States had child 
welfare or child hygiene divisions in their State 
Boards of Health, and in these States the law 
vided that its administration should be in the 


Bureau detailed plans for its administration, these 
 sporedl ing subject to approval of the Fed 
of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. The 


contributions of the Federal government to the 
States were to be as follows: $10,000 the first year, 
and $5000 a year thereafter to each State indi- 
cating its desire to codperate; an additional $5,000 
to be paid providing the State appropriates $5,000 
of its own for the same purpose. t makes a 
total of $15,000 the first year and $10,000 a year 
for each year thereafter available from F 

funds to each State regardless of its size. In addi- 
tion $710,000 a year was to be distributed among 
the States on the basis of population, providing 
the amounts thus apportioned are matched by 
State appropriations. The act contains specific 
clauses protecting parents in their right to liberty 
of action, and providing that the States shall take 
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the initiative in preparing and carrying out 


In 1921 Minnesota and New Hampshire passed 
acts to promote the public health by providing 
poe for maternity and infancy; and New 

ork amended the general municipal law by 
authorizing municipal corporations to appropriate 
money for prenatal maternity care. 

MATRUCHOT, L. See Necro.oey. 


rica. 
MAURITIUS. An island colony belonging to 
iat Britain ha pie in the Indian oe 
iles east oO adagascar; constituting along 
with its dependencies of Rodrigues, Diego, Gar- 
cia, and other small islands a crown colony. 
Area, about 720 ster miles; population (1911), 
377,083; estimated, Dec. 31, 1919, 364,493. 
Capital, Port Louis, with a populatiom in 1919 of 
40,106 (with suburbs). HO darcees part of the 
Indian. To imports (1919), 


way lines 
entered in 1919, 321,525, 


at the ing of 1921, Sir H. Hesketh Bell. 
MAYOTTE AND COMORO ISLANDS. An 
admin- 


197,900. 
MEAT. See Livz Srocx. 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. Formerly a 
Het mA and constituent state of the German 
pire. e throne was vacated in November, 
ats For statistics, see YEAR Booxs preceding 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. Formerly a 
grand duchy of the German empire; proclaimed 
@ re ag November, ae For statistics, 
see YEAR Ks preceding : 

MEDICINE, Cuzuicat. The Chemical Foun- 
dation sent out at the close of the year 1921 a 
smal] brochure which pointed out the future réle of 
the chemical sciences in the practice of medicine. 
Among the conquests in this field the first men- 
tioned is the preparation of synthetic drugs for 
local anesthesia, which has in part revolutionised 
operative surgery. These have been obtained in 
part by making changes in the molecule of cocaine 
which eliminate certain undesirable and dar us 
properties. In similar manner the alkaloid mor- 
phine can be made to yield several less harmful 
narcotics and the natural substances caffein and 
theobromine, which have marked diuretic prop- 
erties, have paved the way for several synthetics 
which exceed the natural substances in this respect. 
The report next mentions the artificial organic 
arsenics which have revolutionized the treatment 
of syphilis, atophan, the synthetic A ageapr for 
gout, the great group of hypnotics which includes 
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trional and veronal, and the remarkable antiepilep- 
tic, luminal. Chemistry also prepared an active 

rinciple from the crude chaulmoogra oil which 

ids fair to conquer, Jeprosy. The standard reme- 
dies for hookworm are natural substances and if 
they or similar bodies could be made synthetically 
it would mean a more bea opposition to that 
wholesale infestation. e active principle of the 
suprarenal glands can be made by synthesis and 
is a most valued heart stimulant, while quite 
aire | Kendall of the Mayo Foundation has 
isolated an intensely active principle, thyroxin from 
the thyroid gland. The subjects of vitamines, 
serums, antitoxins, etc., belong here, but thus far 
active principles have not been definitely isolated, 
although certain definite aminoacids which can be 
prepared artificially have a notable effect on 
growth and nutrition. Three great scourges, 


tuberculosis, pneumonia and cancer have thus far th 


proved pabigieat to chemical medication. The 
report also includes physical chemistry with 
especial emphasis on colloid medication. See 

LLOIDAL RAPY. 

MEDICINE, Procress or. The year 1921 was 
not remarkable for innovations of any kind. ere 
were no wholesale infections, no new diseases, no 
remarkable discoveries in pathology or treat- 
ment. The individual titles in alphabetical order 
comprise: ALCOHOL AND MEDICAL PRACTICE; 
ANTHRAX; APPENDICITIS; BUBONIC PLAGUE; 
Cancer; CoLLoipaL THERAPY; Diasetes; Dipa- 
THERIA; EPILEPSY; Foop PorsoninG; GALL-STONE 
Diseases; Heart Disease; INFANTILE PARALY- 
sis; Leprosy; MEDICINE Crmmicat; NEPHRITIS; 
OrtHorpepic SurGERY; PsYCHOANALYsI8; RHEU- 
MATISM; Rickers; SmMaLupox; Surcery; TRIcH- 
INIASIB; ERCULOSIS; TYPHOID FEVER; VITAL 
Sratistics; WHoorrna CouaH; WounpDs, TREAT- 
MENT OF, and YELLOW FEVER. 

MEIGHEN, ArrTHur. Prime Minister of 
Canada in 1921. He was born at Perth, Ont. 
June 16, 1874, and was returned to the House of 
Commons in 1909 for a Manitoba constituency. 
om that time on he held his seat in inpaswieren 

Increasing majorities, gaining a great reputa- 
don as 3 er. In politics he has been a protec- 
tionist. His recent policy tended to maintain the 
war powers of the government in time of peace. 
As a speaker he differed from others in the careful 
and precise use of language, having made a close 
study of the masters of English. See CANADA. 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. See Municrpa, Govern- 


MENT. 
MENGELBERG, Writem. See Music, Or- 
chestr 


as. 
MERCIER, Avuausts. See NEcCROLOGY. 
MESOPOTAMIA. The region of the Ev- 
phrates and Tigris rivers between Northern 
Arabia and Persia; formerly a part of the Turk- 
ish empire in Asia, comprising the vilayets of 
, Basra, and Mosul; conquered by Brit- 
ish and Indian troops curing the war; recognized 
as an independent state by the peace treaty 
with Turkey, and allotted by the Supreme Coun- 
cil under mandate to Great Britain. Area, 143,- 
250 square miles; population, according to the 
census of 1920, 2,849,282, distributed as follows: 
dad, 1,360,304; Basra, 785,600; Mosul, 703,- 
378. According to religion the porulsHon was 
distributed as follows: Shiite ohammedans, 
1,494,015; Sunnite Mohammedans, 1,146,685; 
Jews, 87,488; Christians, 78,792; other religions, 
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42,302. The chief seaport is Basra at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. e country has abundant 
agricultural resources, and the soil is adapted 
to the production of wheat, cotton, barley, date 

, and peanuts. It is rich in oil which is its 
chief production. Petroleum wells are loited 
at Mandali, northeast of Bagdad, and at Gazara, 
near Mosul. For general description of the 
na and economic conditions and recent 
developments, see preceding Year Boox. The 
commerce in 1919 as given by British author- 
ity was as follows: Imports, £11,940,404; exports, 
£7,150,268. Nearly 50 per cent of the imports 
were cotton goods, and sugar stood next. The 
chief imports were carpets and grain. The bud- 
get for 1919-20 was as folldws: Revenue, £3,- 
437,000; e diture, £3,692,000. Before the 
war the only Baie Palin the small gee of 

e Bagdad railway from Bagdad to 

built by the Germane; but during the war several 
lines were built for military purposes, aggre- 
gating about 1100 miles, of which after the arm- 
istice 937 miles were turned over to the civil 
administration. After that construction con- 
tinued, including a line connecting Basra and 
Bagdad with the Euphrates, and the extension 
of a line from Telerite to Kalat-Sharkat. In 
1920 the government was under a council of 
state, formed provisionally until a national as- 
sembly should form the constitution. For govern- 
ment and history in 1921, see below. 

New Kinepom or Irak. The principal 
event in Mesopotamia during the year was the 
setting up of a new government under the Emir 
Feisal. At the beginning of the year there were 
reported to be about 250,000 British troops in 
the country. Against them were the Arab tribes 
who were supported and instigated, according to 
press accounts, by Turkish and Russian Soviet 
agents. Prince Feisal, son of King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz, had visited London and was en- 
deavoring in January to get the support of the 
British government in securing the throne of 
the kingdom of Mesopotamia under British man- 
date. In these endeavors he was opposed by the 
French who had balked his efforts to rule over 
Syria. The British colonial secretary supported 
his candidacy and tried to meet the objections 
of the French in an exposition of the affair 
before the House of Commons, April 14. On 
August 23 Feisal was crowned king of Irak or 
Mesopotamia at Bagdad. The kingdom included 
the kish vilayets of Bagdad and Basra, and 
part of Mosul, with an area of about 140,000 
a ah miles, and a population of about 2,000,000. 

pon the coronation of Feisal he called upon 
the President of the Provincial Council to form 
a ministry which consisted of the President of 
the Provincial Council as poe minister with 
the chiefs of the following departments, imperial 
defense, finance, justice, commerce, ublic works, 
education, and health. On September 20 it was 
reported that the Turkish Nationalists were gather- 
ing their forces and strengthening their positions 
on the border and that they had sent into that re- 
gion a Laie under Nihad Pasha for the purpose of 
subduing the Kurds and of ee up a revolu- 
tion against King Feisal. A little later it was re- 
rted that if a revolt should break out against 
eisal, the Turks would support a Persian official 
as King in his place. | 
MESOTHO M. See Raprum. 
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METALLURGY. With general depression and 
lack of activity in the mineral industry as shown 
by the shutting down of many mines and smelt- 
ing and refining plants the world over, it was 
hardly reasonably to expect developments or 
advances in metallurgy either on the scientific 
or practical side. Reference to the articles on 
the various minerals elsewhere in this YEAR 
Boox will amply show this condition and in 
many cases mine managers, superintendents 
engineers, and chemists were more concern 
with problems of economy and possible reduc- 
tions of costs, when operations could be ex- 
tended than with developing new processes or 
installing new methods. act so many plants 
i a run either at a loss or on & narrow margin, 

at is, assuming they were run at all, that any 

a involving capital expenditures were hardly 
to be thought of. In other words, the economic 
situation was such that mine managers were 
interested rather in whether they could or should 
operate at all rather than in improved methods 
of operation save those involving the usual eco- 
nomics. 
r.Goup. As in 1920 no metallurgical discover- 
ies sufficient to alter in any way the conditions 
of gold production were recorded in 1921. No 
methods either of mining or of treatment of 
low grade ores were brought to light which would 
warrant the working of gold-bearing ore with a 
lower content than was being handled at the 

organized mines. 

_Smiver. With lead and other mines where 
silver was obtained as a by-product closed down 
there was little euporunity for developments in 
this field as the leading pocueees of silver in 
the United States in 1921 came largely from 
straight silver mining made possible by the o 
tion of the Pitman Act. (See SILVER.) ere 
there was little to record in the way of metallur- 
gical progress. 

Copper. With the copper references of the 
United States operating at but little more than 
35 per cent of their capacity it was of course 
impossible to look for extensions and improve- 
ments in this quarter. Accordingly attention was 
divided to South America to the developments of 
the Chile Copper company, and to Africa where 
the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga had extensive 
works under way. The Chile pper company 
planned to increase its capacity so as to treat 
27,000 tons of ore daily, or more than 300,000,000 
Ibs. of copper per annum, and to follow this 
successively by increases to 40,000 tons and 50,000 
tons day. There was also to be 4 large plant 
for the treatment of ores that did not leach 
readily. The plans and specifications for the 
second extension were understood to be complete 
during the year, but active work was held up on 
account of high costs. This entire plant was 
to turn out electrolytic copper, and when fully 
developed would have a Sapenity of between 
500,000,000 and 600,000,000 Ibs. a year, which 
be available for the European market. 
The Katanga company had extensive hydro- 
electric resources which it was engaged in develop- 
ing, 80 that it also could refine copper on a very 
extensive scale. It had commenced the construc- 
tion of a 4000-ton concentrating plant which 
would handle ores that could not bs leached and 
were too low grade for direct smelting. At the 
same time there was being installed a leading plant, 
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said to be of 110,000,000 tons of copper annual 
capacity. These developments were reported to 
be but initial phases of a much larger scheme s0 
that not sand could 200,000,000 lbs. of copper be 
refined for the European market each year, but 
the output in a short space of time would be in- 
creased to some 400,000,000 lbs. per annum. In 
both these instances the production conditions 

costs were most favorable and the work could 
be handled on a large scale. 

In Peru the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation 
in its new plant was introducing some notable 
features of modern practice. Horizontal Symons 
crushers were to be employed or the interme- 
diate crushing and rolls for the finer crushing. The 


lants, notably the Garfiel 
e International Smelting 


proved 
day with increased number of hearths and the 
use of high temperature bonding cements so that 
with the use of firebrick furnace lini and 
hearths the interiors were virtually made into a 
monolithic structure. Here, as elsewhere, more 
attention was being paid to heat insulation not 
only in the roaster furnaces but in the containing 
hoppers and the transfer cars. 

e treatment of gases both for the 
recovery of dust losses and to minimize the fume 
nuisance made progress during the year. Differ- 
ory A of Cottrell electrostatic treaters were 
i ed at a number of plants, while in the case 
of wana pba dust collectors and fans were 
fitted so that the gases would be cooled before 
entering the fans. 

At some of the smelters there was a tendency 
during the year to reduce the sise of the furnace, 
and na y at a time of enforced economies care 
was being taken with fuel, draft control, and 
charging methods. The same held true for blast 
furnaces; powdered ear as is eerie os Kas 
giving encouraging results, tho where fuel o 
was available at a reasonable price as in the South- 
west of the United States the reverberatory furnace 
was considered the more economical. Such in- 
stances as the foregoing were typical of the work 
in the metallurging of copper during the year, the 
various plate seeking earnestly to reduce costs 
and secure more efficient operation without mak- 
ing too radical changes of equipment and method. 

AD. In 1921 it was only the mines and plants 
that could produce lead at a low cost that were 
able to work and in many cases it was stated that 
only the highest grade deposits were being mined 
and the ore treated. ere was no record of 
important metallurgical or mechanical develop- 
ments curing the year and the industry was 
especially indebted to the flotation process which 
had been introduced into progressive plants just 
before the war. Without flotation in the mills in 
many cases there would have been required an 
even more extensive closing down than prevailed 
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during the year. Gen speaking lead metal- 
lurgists believed that Tas reductions of cost 
must come rather from economic services t 
from any technical developments that the imme- 
diate future promises. 

NICKEL. ith all the Sudbury smelters shut 
down except for one furnace, and the refineries 
closed it was hardly possible to look for metallurgi- 
cal developments in this region from which 85 
cent of the world’s supply of nickel is obtained. The 
Sudbury ores when treated also afford gold and 
palladium. Th 1920 in the sefining cperations, 

jum. 1 in the ing operations 
8400 ounces of platinum were recovered and 10,200 
ounces of palladium, as well as other metals of 
the platinum group such as ruthenium, rhodium, 
and iridium. Of course nickel was required for 
various alloy steels and other purposes and for 
these metallurgists were still working so as to be 
able to supply the material and find new applica- 
tions for it. 
_ Lron ann Sreex. During the year there were 
in bigs interesting riments on low-grade 
and other iron ores requiring special treatment. 
The Mesabi Iron Co. which owned a large tract of 
low- e iron ore deposits in the eastern Mesabi 
district of Minnesota, in the form of magnetic 
taconite, was at work on a concentrating and 
sintering plant from which commercial iron y 
was produced. Here the ore was crushed, con- 
centrated on magnetic concentrators and then 
sintered, the first unit of the plant having a 
capacity of 1000 tons a day and being a part of an 
installation that later was to supply 30,000 tons a 
day. In Canada oe experiments were in 
progress for a new method of smelting titaniferous 
Iron ore in a blast furnace. Here silica was 
as a flux instead of limestone and encouraging 
results were attained. The experiment was not 
entirely completed but it was distinctly encourag- 
ing 88 promising a method for the effective and 
economical treatment of titaniferous iron ores 
Ate these with a considerable percentage of 

ica. 

In the new Ford foundry some interesting ad- 
vances in iron and steel metallurgy were to be 
noted, especially where the iron from the blast fur- 
nace was cast directly. This plant at the end of the 

had four cupolas in operation out of the pro- 
jected twenty-four, which were to form its comple- 
ment, the plant being designed for a capacity of 
2500 tons of castings a day. This was said to be 
the first foundry where direct metal from the blast 
furnace was used on a large scale and the iron 
was found to run by uniform. In fact it was 
possible to peoduve castings with 80 per cent 
direct blast furnace iron and 20 per cent cupola 
metal, though it was proposed to use on the 
average about a 50 per cent mixture, ranging 
perhaps 10 per cent either way. The cupolas 
were changed mechanically from cars through 


chutes, each cupola having two, so that iron 
could be added from either side. "The hot metal 
from the blast furnace was po into 75-ton 


ladle cars and brought to the foundry where it 
was transferred to 20-ton mixer ladles and there 
combined with the cupola iron to be poured into 
the regular foundry ladles for running onto the 
foundry floors. 

The use of the electric furnace in the metal- 

lurey of iron and steel furnished an interesting 
~ field of development during the year. In a report 
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of the Electric Furnace Association the conclusion 
of most of the users of electric furnaces was that 
voltages up.to 140 were satisfactory but those 
from 160 to 250 were not favorably regarded 
both on account of the effect of the long arc in the 
brick work and as was claimed on the metal it- 
self. A notable event of the year was the success- 
ful use of two 40-ton Hewett electric furnaces 
at the Navy Armor Plate Plant at Charleston, 
W. Va. ese were of circ croes sections 
with a shell 18 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. high being 

vided with 3 electrodes 24 inches in diameter 
in the case of those of amorphous carbon and 
14 inches in diameter for those of graphite. The 
furnaces will tilt for pouring in the usual manner 
and can produce ingots of electric steel up to 80 
tons in weight. The plan followed was to use two 
75-ton basic open-hearth furnaces to provide the 
hot metal for the electric furnaces and in the 
former the metal is partly purified. The two 
furnaces have proved remarkably successful and 
ranked among the largest units of the kind. It 
was believed that 100-ton furnaces of this general 
type were quite possible. The electric furnace 
was clearly uencasane ie supremacy in 
many fields, and one of the largest manufacturers 
of manganese steel castings in the United States 
was about to employ it exclusively or at least 
largely for his output. Another development of 
the year in the United States was the construc- 
tion of a two-ton induction furnace for foundry 
work, this effort being another attempt to place 
this type on a commercial scale. 

The electrolytic deposition of iron on a rotat- 
ing mandrel to produce iron tubes on a process 
modified from that used in France, was another 
matter of interest during the year in the United 
States. In the French experiments hot ferrous 
chloride solution was used as an electrolyte, but 
in the American work the solution was made 
directly from iron ore. These tubes showed 
99.92 to 99.99 per cent iron and when removed 
from the mandrels they were annealed to remove 
the brittleness which electrolytic iron has when 


sas aera 
provements were announced during the 
year designed to increase the life and efficiency 
of open-hearth furnaces. In the Egler furnace 
improved combustion was secured by mixing the 
air and producer gas fuel in the port instead of 
in the hearth. In the McKune furnace and also 
in the Venturi furnaces improved combustion 
was also secured. Again improvements were se- 
cured in open-hearth furnaces where by-product 
coke-oven gas was used and also in the use of 
cupolas to provide hot metal for open-hearth 
furnaces. In the cupola fuel oil was employed in 
Germany to replace a part of the coke. 

During the year the metallurgical press recorded 
successful manufacture of carbon and _ nickel 
steel castings in the form of cylinders with walls 
from 0.5 inch to 3.50 inches in thickness made by 
the centrifugal process. In these castings the 
only segregation was in a radial direction and 
by heat treatment different physical properties 
could be secured which might result in a material 
comparable to for steel. Another novelty 
of the year was a plant designed to make welded 

ipe of from 24 inches to 96 inches in diam- 
eter from material \¢ to 14 inches thick. 
After steel ge had been bent to shape by 
means of rolls the lap was heated for a section 
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with gas burners both inside and out, and welded 
by a power hammer; this was done for succes- 
sive sections so that a welded pipe of larger size 
than hitherto made and comparable with riv- 
etted pipe could be turned out. Of course 
welded pipe had distinct advantages as it would 
carry more water for the same size than rivetted 


pipe. 

‘The manufacture of stainless iron which was 
made in the electric furnace with less than 0.10 
per cent of carbon from carbon-free ferrochrome 
was increasing during the year. It had certain 
superiorities over stainless steel in that it could 
be forged, pressed, and stamped more extensively 
and readily. Another interesting set of alloys 
were those where nickel and cobalt were bein 
added to cast iron. The addition of cobalt ser 
to reduce the strength and increase hardness 
so that it did not promise to be of much useful- 
ness, but nickel up to 1 per cent or 1.5 per cent 
seemed to give greater hardness, resistance to 
wear, and more especially bending, tensile and 
compression strength. Nickel in still greater 
amounts was being added to the iron used in cast- 
ing the small electric resistance grids. 

Alloy steel continued to be studied during the 
year and papers were poe on the advantages 
of the use of molybdenum in nickel, nickel- 
chrome and chrome vanadium steel. The addition 
of molybdenum seemed to increase strength and 
seeae dd while in cast steel physical properties 
resembli ng those of forged steel were attained 
by the addition of molybdenum when specially 


heated. 

METALS. See CHemistry, INDUSTRIAL and 
METALLURGY. 

METEOROLOGY. Among the important 
events of the year were two international confer- 
ences. The seventh meeting of the International 
Commission for the Investigation of the Upper Air 
was held at Bergen, Norway, July 25-29. The 
theory of the ‘‘polar front,” descri in the last 
Year Book, occupied a prominent place in the 
discussions at this meeting. According to this 
theory, the successive cyclones of the temperate 
zones are waves on the boundary surface between 
the cap of polar air and the surrounding warm air 
masses. The corresponding boundary line at the 
ground, accordingly traverses the centres of de- 
pressions round the pole. The extreme northern 
ends of the warm waves coincide with the centres 
of low pressure, and the cold waves of’ polar air 
between them constitute the moving wedges of 
high pressure. The examination of depressions 
individually, from their formation to their disap- 
pearance, shows that young depressions correspond 
to slight waves with small excursions from the 
equilibrium state. Later the amplitudes increase 
simultaneously with a deepening of the depression. 
The ascending currents starting from the warm 
wave gradually diminish the area of the warm 
sector of the cyclone. The tongues of polar air on 
both sides of it accordingly approach each other 
and finally close together, so that air of cold origi 
surrounds the cyclonic centre on all sides. e 
potential energy of the s of adjacent cold and 
warm air masses is then lost and the cyclone begins 
to fill up. Likewise the missing asymmetry of 
structure makes the cyclone during its last stage 
slow-inoving or stationary. Usually each cyclone 
follows more southerly a track than the foregoing 
one, 80 that the belt of depressions step by step 
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approaches the subtropics. The northward dis- 
placement of the t however, always 
place in one big step. These conditions make it 
pe to divide tt a Anatase into Peace each 
y beginning with the cyclone first removing 
the belt of depressions to higher latitudes. Be- 
tween the last cyclone of one family and the firsi 
one of the next, the polar air has free sear, 
Each family 


southwards into the trade winds. 
usually consists of four cyclones (not always), the 
first and third of which are generally the strongest. 
The first meeting for general Peal Se of the 
International Meteorological mumittee, 
inted by the Conference of Directors of Meteoro- 
ogical Institutes and Observatories held in Paris 
in 1919 in continuation of the committees which 
have organized international spect as, from 
the Congress of Vienna in 1873, was held during 
the week of September 12-17, in London. The 
chief business of the meeting was to receive reports 
from the commissions for special departments of 
meteorological work. The principal recomm 
tions discuased were those (1) inviting observations 
of the upper air from land and sea, and proposing 
to resuscitate the practice of preparing and issuing 
an international publication of the results contrib- 
uted by the various countries, and to obtain sub- 
ventions for the purpose of sun pulNg, editing, 
publishing, and distributing the publications 
(2) setting out an agreed code for land stations and 
two alternative codes for ships at sea, between 
which a selection should ultimately be made, for 
weather telegraphy ; and (3) proposing suitable 
codperation for the collection of oceanographic 
data. The Polar Commission is to codperate with 
Amundsen in his proposed drift across the polar 
seas. A new commission was set up for the further 
study of clouds; the Réseau Mondial was discussed; 
and considerable attention was devoted to the 


application of meteorology to iculture and 
to forestry. Owing to the im ility of direct 
codéperation between former igerents, 


neutral countries are for the present to act as 
intermediaries. 

A notable extension of the radiographic distri- 
bution of forecasts and weather information by the 
U. 8. Weather Bureau was made during the year. 
On June 1, an extensive bulletin began to be broad- 
cast from Arlington, containing surface 8 a. m. 
observations taken at 42 regular Weather Bureau 
stations and 9 aérological stations maintained 
by the Army, Navy, and the Bureau; and a sum- 
mary of weather conditions over the United 
States, forecasts, and storm and hurricane warn- 
ings. Another bulletin was begun on June 10, 

ving for its purpose a systematic broadcasting 
of local weather observations, wind and weather 
forecasts, storm and hurricane warnings, and 
advices relating thereto, from 26 naval radio sta- 
tions on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in the 
Caribbean sea, and on the Great Lakes. These 
bulletins are broadcast from naval radio stations 
in codperation with the Office of Communications 
of the Navy Department. Extensive plans were 
under way to systematize radio distribution of 
forecasts and warnings on land, also, for the 
benefit of agricultural and commercial interests in 
every State. 

Upper air research continues to hold a central 
position in modern meteorological work. The 
interesting correlation coefficients between tem- 
perature and pressure at the same level in the free 
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air, found some years ago oy. W. H. Dines, have 
been corrected for the probe le errors of observa- 
tion by Chapman, who has thus raised these 
coefficients to remarkably high values, finding per 
fect correlation (direct proportionality) at 8 : 
for January—March, and at 4 and 6 km. for April- 
June. In gpite of this evidence, C. K. M. Douglas 
maintains that the temperature variations in the 
upper air are largely the result of the passage over 
the place of observation of different supplies of air, 
the temperature of which is mostly dependent on 
the place of origin—the temperature is low if the 
current originated far to the north, even moves it 
has curved round a depression and arrived from 
the southwest. His studies strongly support 
Bjerknes’ theories of the structure of cyclones. 

A continuation of the researches of Birkeland, 
Stérmer, Vegard, and Krogness on auroras con- 
firms the theory that the aurora represents the 
Passage through the earth’s atmosphere of electri- 


cal rays, coming, presumably, from the sun; 
V ’s latest view is that these rays are streams 
of (negative) particles. There are two levels 


of maximum oe re of the lower limit of the 
aurora—100 and 106 kin. The results have, 
incidentally, been utilized in new studies of the 
cena composition, etc., of the atmosphere at 

t heights; Chapman concludes that hydrogen 
is totally absent in the a upper atmosphere. 
‘The great sunspot group which appeared in May 
was for several days accompanied by auroras, and 
by violent electric and etic disturbances on 

e earth. The magnetic disturbances, of an ex- 
eae character, reached a climax the night of 

ay 14-15. The peraistence and size of the short 

od oscillations, superposed on the changes 

ving & more or less persistent direction for a 
considerable time, were remarkable, and this 
characteristic was shared to a quite exceptional 
extent by the vertical component. The Rev. 
Cortie concludes that the detailed comparison of 
the solar outburst and the magnetic disturbances 
favors the theory of divergent streams of particlea 
from the solar focus of activity, which spread into 
clouds that are encountered by the earth. Auroras 
were reported from a number of places in d, 
northern and central Europe, and wes over 
the Atlantic, across the United States, and far 
over the Pacific, reaching as far south as Apia 
Samoa. The display of May 14-15 in the Uni 
States was exceptionally notewo in two 
particulars: (1) its accompanying earth currents 
caused the test demoralization to telegraphic 
communication ever recorded; and (2) it was seen 
in extreme southern latitudes, with all the bril- 
liance usually observed in the north. Radio 
communication appeared not to be hindered. 

An interesting study, by G. C. Simpson, of the 
southwest monsoon, should serve to clarify ideas 
concerning this phenomenon. It has been held 
that the southwest monsoon owes its origin to the 
great difference of temperature which exists dur- 
ing the summer months between the heated land 
surface of India and the surrounding oceans, the 
general idea being that the warm air over the land 
rises, and damp air from the sea flows into India 
to take its place, thus giving rise to the strong 
southwest winds, the rainfall being due to the 
cooling of the air as it rises over India. Yet 
the tem ture over India is much higher in May 
before the monsoon sets in than it is during the 
monsoon itself; and the temperature ‘is higher ia 
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years of bad monsoon than in years of mon- 
soon; also, the part of India which has the highest 


temperature and the lowest pressure is a region of 
ractically no rainfall throughout the monsoon. 
e true explanation can only be obtained by tak- 
ing a wide view of the weather conditions over 
large parts of the earth’s surface during the sum- 
mer of the northern hemisphere: the southwest 
monsoon winds are in reality exceedingly complex 
phenomena, and are a relatively small part of a 
general circulation of the atmosphere caused by a 
region of high pressure over the south Indian 


_ ocean and 8 region of low pressure which extends 


over the whole of central Asia. The t air 
streams of this circulation would probably sweep 
right across India to their goal in central Asia 
without producing much rainfall if it were not for 
the unique distribution of mountains around 
India; these mountains catch the air in a kind of 
trap, out of which there is no escape except by 
ascension; the humid air, which begins to form rain 
as soon as it rises even 500 feet, is forced to rise 
between 10,000 and 20,000 feet, and heavy rains 
consequently occur over the greater part of the 
Indian area. 

Applied meteorology continues to flourish. 
Increased use is being made of various forms of 
weather insurance; the great value of meteorolo 
to the aéronaut was strikingly illustrated in the 
national and international balloon races of 1921. 
Thunderstorms can now be recorded by radio- 
direction finders, and hence these disturbances 
easily avoided in air navigation. Attempts by the 
British Meteorological Office at forecasting for a 
period of a fortnight have met with encouraging 
SUCCESS. 

Over large portions of the northern hemisphere, 
the summer of 1921, as well as the preceding 
winter, was 4 period of abnormally warm weather. 
In the United States and Canada, this period 
covered the eleven months tember, 1920, to 
July, 1921, and was marked bY three distinct 
periods of maximum warmth, the high - 
atures in some cases extending to considerable 
heights in the atmosphere. The most pronounced 
disarrangements of normal temperature and 
precipitation accompanied corresponding varia- 
tions of the normal pressure systems, and were no 
doubt due to the latter, but the cause of the ab- 
normal pressure distribution remains a riddle. 

An independent Weather Bureau has _ been 
created for Brazil, with Dr. J. de Sampaio Ferraz 
as first director. This ‘‘Directoria de Meteoro- 
logia” is under the Brazilian Department of 
Agriculture. At the close of 1920, the ‘“‘Bureau 
Central Météorologique de France” was m 
with the mili meteorological services of that 
country, the whole becoming the ‘‘Office Météoro- 
logique National,” under the direction of Col. 
Delcambre. A unified service now exists in Spain, 
the ‘Servicio Meteorélogico Espafiol;” Sefior 
Juan Cruz Conde is the director. A meteorological 
station has been established by Norway at Jan 
Mayen in the Greenland sea. 

he American Meteorological Society has con- 
tinued to prosper, and is now well established. 


ur 
Vienna, aaa professor of cosmical physics at the 
University of Vienna, February 24; G. St. Murat, 


M. E. CHURCH 


ex-director of the Meteorological Institute of Rou- 
mania, gh 12; Julius von Hann, acknowl- 


de Azcérate, for 18 years director of the San 
ee Instituto y Observatorio de Marina, 
January 25 

Books —A. E. M. Geddes, Meteorology, London; 
J. W. Redway, Handbook’ of Meteorology, New 
York; C. Kassner, Gerichiliche und Verwaltungs- 
Meteorologie Berlin; G. Hellman, et a Klima- 
Atlas von Deutschland, Berlin; M. » Welch, 
soe ih ob on he Cinate of Sei America, 


D. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The 
Yeak Book for this denomination gives a total 
full and preparatory membership of 4,471,673 in 
1921. Ministers in full connection’ numbered 
19,166, with 1894 on trial and 15,798 local preach- 

harges. Effective Bishops number 37. 
There were 36,137 Sunday schools having an 
enrollment of 4, 626, 642 and 397,575 officers and 
teachers. The value of the 29, 461 era is 
estimated to be $274,066,926; umber 
rhe 417 with estimated value of $53.0 071,317 317. These 
figures include affiliations of the Meth hodist Episco- 
Pale in the oe A dagetin in Denmark, 
d servic ge , Norway, Germany, 
Sweden, Swi d, Italy, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands’ and several countries in South America. 
In addition the denomination maintains missions 
in a Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Africa, Nether- 
ds, Indies, aN > Rico, Rhodesia, § ue Florida, 
France, Russia, Al tah, Hawaii, 
and among the Soutiers ier ish, Pace Swedish, 
Latin-American, Pacific Chinese and J apanese, 
Baltic and South American ples. 

This denomination with its branches is the 
second lar oe in the United States. The branches 
are treated separately and statistics will be found 
under their respective headings. The lar 
original denomination is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Statistics of 1920 for its Spring and Fall 

nferences and Missions, give a total church 
membership of 4,409,703, or an increase of 1,479,- 
284 in twenty years. Pastors with charges num- 
bered 15,880, with 29,823 church buildings, and 
total propert' valuation of $257,198,324. ere 
were reported 38,871 Sunday schools in 1920, an 
ree of 3847 since 1900. The enrollment was 

4,417,734 pupils, or an increase of 1,731,634 for 
the same period. 

The Epworth League is the largest society of the 
denomination and was evolved in May, 1889, by 
the union of five young oa oe 8 organizations. In 
1919 there was a total enrollment of 504,923 senior 
members and 207,144 junior members. Member- 
ship in the United States alone counted 282,501 
senior members and 90,997 junior members. It is 
reported that 1921 was marked by considerable 
growth of the organization and that the increase 
of chapters for the first eleven months passed the 
2500 mark. 

Missionary work is carried on by the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Societ posal the domination: in Latin- 
America, Japan, Korea, C , India, Malaysia, 


and 
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Philippine Islands, and several countries in Africa 
and pe. In 1920 missionaries in the field for 
both organizations totaled 1708, a gain of 159 over 
the previous year. Of these workers, 494 are 
stationed in and 452 in India and Burma. 
In addition to these the evangelistic staff includes 
2759 ordained native preachers and 6288 unor- 
dained native preachers and exhorters. A total of 
697,436 native C make up the Christian 
community in these mission lands, an increase of 
36,153 members and 23,889 baptized children over 
1919. Churches number 2752, an increase of 123. 
The number of Sunday schools is 9833, with 
452,047 scholars—both increases over the pre- 
vious year. The denomination maintains 2827 
secular schools of all grades, including 18 colleges 
and universities, 64 theological and Bible Training 
Schools, with total enrollment of 116,000. 

The name of the Freedmen’s Aid Bociety, which 
carries on educational work among the n 
was changed during 1921 to the Board of uca- 
tion for Ne Eighteen institutions are 
maintained with a s of 320 professors and 
instructors, and student enrollment of 6597. 

The Board of Education of the church sponsors 
In an advisory capacity 131 educational institu- 
tions. These include 43 colleges and universities, 
32 professional and graduate schools, 36 secondary 
schools for white students, and 19 schools for 
negroes. Among the more important may be 
mentioned De Pauw University, Indiana; North- 
western University, Illinois; niversity of South 
California; Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Lherileeh ol Ae University; and ” Wesleyan 

University. productive endowment is $34,- 
374,749 and their annual income $7,168,316. The 
combined student body numbered 51, 190 and the 
alumni 119,834. A Student Loan Fund is main- 
tained by the Board from which needy students 
may obtain financial assistance to complete their 
courses. During the past year 2176 loans were 
made, segregating $218,306.50. The church also 
maintains 89 deaconess ‘homes, 24 deaconess hoe- 
pitals, and 10 deaconess training schools. Besides 
these there are 51 regular hospitals, 39 children’s 
welfare institutions, and 39 homes for the aged. 
The Methodist Book Concern is the publication 
house for the sg Nr eg “It issues many 
foreign as well as English periodicals and 
zines during the year. Headquarters are 150 Filth 
Avenue, New York, and branches are main 
in Boston, Detroit, Pittsburg, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, and Portland, Ore 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Sours. 
Statistics for this branch of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church show in 1921 2,254,752 members, 
7664 traveling preachers, BT 4701 local preachers. 
Sunday schoo numbered 1 6,205, having 145,244 
officers and teachers and 1 608 871 scholars. There 
were 146,113 Epworth League members reported. 
There were 17,251 churches with valuation of 
$90,018,042 and 5754 parsonages with valuation 
of $18, 741,849. Missions are maintained in Brasil, 
Mexico, on Japan, Cuba, Korea, and the 

For pu _ of administration ee 


330 districts. 
College of Bisho 
the church. 

work is carried on by committees a 
College of Bishops. The princi 
the Methodist Review, and the C. 


a oa missionary, A relief 
pointed by the 
periodicals are 
istian Advocate. 
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METHODISTS, Canapian. Five organiza- 
tions in Canada similar in their beliefs, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, the Primitive Methodist Church, the 
Methodist New Connection Church, and the Bible 
Christian Church, united to form the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada in 1883. Besides 
Canada and Newfoundland, the denomination has 
churches in Bermuda affiliated with it. The 
organization and administration of the church is 
effected through 12 conferences which are further 
subdivided into many districts. The conferences 


are as follows: Toronto, London, Hamilton, Bay: 


of Quinte, Montreal, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

wick an ince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 

Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British 
lumbia. 

A total membership of 400,789 was reported in 
1921. Ministers numbered 2536, of which 2240 
were in full connection and 296 on probation. In 
1919 there were 3745 churches, 3600 Sunday 
schools with enrollment of 415,421 pupils and 41,- 
362 officers and teachers. The denomination has 
supervision over 17 colleges and universities, of 
which may be mentioned Victoria College, Toronto, 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Wesley 
College, Winnipeg, Alberta College, Edmonton, 
and Regina College, Regina. There were 6968 
students registered in 1921. The missionary work 
of the church is conducted by the Missionary 
Society and the Women’s Missionary Society. 
Foreign fields include China and Japan. T. 
Christian Guardian and The Wesleyan are the 
chief periodicals of the denomination. 

THODISTS, Cotorep. Twenty confer- 
ences constitute this branch of the Methodist 
denomination, which was originally a part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Enrollment 
in its churches in 1921 was 354,063 members, an 
increase of 3509 over the previous year. There 
were 1915 partons, and 98 district superintendents. 

METHODISTS, Westeyan. This is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Methodists in Great Britain 
and Ireland. English Methodism was first intro- 
duced with the Wesleyan movement in 1729 at the 
University of Oxford and in 1739 the first Metho- 
dist Society of England was formed. The mother 
church of all is the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
which held its one hundred and seventy-seventh 
Conference in July. In 1920 there were 862,808 
communicants in Great Britain. In 1921 there were 
464,945 members;. 2520 ordained ministers; 
18,409 lay preachers; 8533 churches; 850,871 
Sunday school pupils. The publishing house of 
this branch is at 25 City Road, London, E. C. 

The Methodist Church of Ireland in June held 


and probations; 632 ordained ; 

lay preachers; 3707 churches, 2351 Sunday schools 
with 142,403 pupils and 9168 officers and teachers. 
For the same year, the French Conference reported 
1433 members, 31 ministers, and 62 churches. 
The South African Conference had 143,897 
members and probations; 294 ordained ministers; 
4627 lay preachers; 4280 churches; 904 Sunday 
schools with 42,582 pupils and 3106 officers and 

ers. 
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PrmitivE Mersopist Courcy. This branch, 
called originally ‘“‘Camp Meeting Methodiste”’ 
began in 1810 and since 1824 has made stead 
progress. According to the latest availab 
statistics there were 206,038 communicants in 
Great Britain; 1105 ordained ministers; 4663 
churches; 419,245 Sunday school pupils. 

Untrep Mersopist Cuaurcn. This branch 
is com of the New Connection, the 
Bible Christians, and the United Methodist Free 
Churches and was formed in 1907. Latest avail- 
able figures: 2737 churches; 156,658 members; 
609 ministers; 270,553 Sunday school pupils. 

WESLEYAN RerorM UNION CuHuRcu. 
branch separated from Wesleyan Methodism in 
1850 and was organized as a separate body in 
1859. It is one of the smaller branches that has 
not ii absorbed. Churches, 197; mem- 

, : 

INDEPENDENT METHODIST CHURCHES. These 
began in 1796 and united with other societies in 
1806. The one hundred and fifteenth annual 
meeting was held in June, 1920. Churches, 145; 
members, 8770. 

AUSTRALASIAN MeETHopIst CHurcH. This de- 
nomination dates its beginning from 1812; its 
first conference was held in 1855. In 1920 there 
were 179,215 communicants in Australasia. 
Members and probationers in 1919 totaled 179,- 
215; ordained ministers, 1102; lav preachers 
9074; churches, 4450; Sunday schools, 4000, with 
210,000 pupils and 25,578 officers and teachers. It 
maintains publishing houses in Sydney, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and Perth. 

New ZEALAND METHODIST CHuRcH. Statistics 
for 1920 show 25,180 communicants. In 1919 
members and probationers numbered 25,180; 
ordained ministers, 181; lay preachers, 925; 
churches, 468; Sunday schools, 422, with 29,035 
pupils and 3162 officers and teachers. 

APAN MeEtTuHopist CuHurcH. Statistics for 
1918 for this denomination give 15,364 members 
and probationers; 241 ministers; 245 churches; 
340 Sunday schools with 28,438 pupils and teach- 


ers. 

Methodism is also represented in the following 
countries, the 5g tube being for the latest available 
membership: ustria-Hungary, 955; Bulgaria, 
691; Denmark, 4092; Finland, 1611; France, 507; 
Italy, 4132; North Germany, 14,760; Norway, 
6132; Russia Mission, 452; South Germany 
14,005; Sweden, 16,454; Switzerland, 10,597. 

International statistics show that in America 
Methodist communicants number 8,358,230; in 
Great Britain and Australasia, 1,473,877, making 
a grand total of 9,832,107, as against 8,768,616 in 
1910, an increase of more than a million during 
this period. An estimate of the Methodist popu- 
lation in the world shows that in the Western 
Section, members, probationers 
totaled 24,253,805; in the 


also WESLEYAN 
METuopist CoNNECTION IN AMERICA. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART CON- 
CERTS. See Music, Orchestras. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. See 
Music, O ' 

METTERNICH, Pavuuine. Wife of the Aus- 
trian diplomat Prince Richard Metternich, died 
in Vienna, September 28. She was born in 1837. 
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Thoroughly convinced of the genius of wane 
she her t influence with Napoleon IIT to 
bring about the first ormances of T’annhduser 
in Paris (1861). e published a volume of 
memoirs, The Days that are no More, which contain 
numerous references to Wagner and Lisst. 

MEXICO. A federal republic lying between 
the United States and Central America. Capital, 
Mexico. 

AREA AND PopuLaTiIon. The area is estimated 
at 767,788 square miles or 25.25 per cent of the 
area of the United States; population, according 
to the census of 1920, 15,115,612, estimated in 
1912, 15,501,684; chief cities with their popula- 
tions in 1910: Mexico, 571,066; Guadalajara, 
119,468; Pueblo, 96,121; Monterey, 73,528; San 
Luis Potosi, 68,022. It is divided for ini 
trative purposes into 28 states, a federal district, 
and two territories. 

_Propuction. The agricultural resources are 
rich and kets ahentag of temperate, tropical, 
and semi-tropical zones being often found in a 
com tively small area, owing to variation 
of altitude. The cultivated area has been placed 
at 13,027,500 acres hestute lands, 120,444,200; 
and forests, 43,933,200. The chief products are: 
Corn, cotton, henequen, wheat, coffee, beans, 
sugar, molasses, and spirits. The number of pro- 
ductive oil wells in 1919 was 343, and the produc- 
tion in that year was estimated at 1,337,012 
barrels a day. 1919 the oil production amounted 
to 92,402,055 barrels. Other minerals are: 
Lead, copper, silver, gold, sinc, antimony, tin, 
mercury, arsenic, tungsten, molybdenum, man- 

named has 


46,056,900 kilos; sinc, 13,363,057 
1,572,379 kilos; lead, 121,434,066 


os. 

Economic ConpitTions The standards of 
living were little affected in Mexico by the World 
War compared with those for certain Euro 
countries. Civil disturbances affected stan 
frequently and widely, sometimes as a direct 
result of military operations, but more by the 
economic results of the depreciation of the paper 
ey from 1914 to 1917 and by the impair- 
ment of the morale of the workers. Real wages 
advanced but little if at all since 1910, as increases 
were accompanied by increase in the cost of living 
particularly for housing, clothing, and tools o 
workmen. Thus while in 10 years average paid 
wages, in terms of gold, approximately doubled, 
living costs increased by 150 to 250 per cent, 
as shown by the index published by the govern- 
ment. During the year, the normalization of 
prices was proceeding more slowly and more 
y than in the United States and local 
manufacturers were prosperous. Labor was 
much cheaper in Mexico than in the United 
States, but readjustment was taking place in 
most. lines. Unemployment was serious. There 
remained of disaster from radical agitation, 
but it was diminishing. Production costs have 
not yet been fully adjusted. All trade was dull, 
pending improvement in world commodity markets 
and greater confidence in the maintenance of 
stable government. Industrial unrest was re- 
ported toward. the close of the year owing 
chiefly to the failure of the government to 
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settle the land question which affected the farmers 
and owing the new policy carried out 
under the constitution in respect to the regula- 
tion of the hours, wages, and conditions of labor. 
According to some authorities the chief cause 
was the difficulty of readjustment under the new 
economic policy which the government was 
seeking to apply. There was an increasing op- 
‘position to the strict application of the i 

aw. There was & movement for a po of 
federal labor legislation to prevent the re 
sults of the legislation in certain of the states. 
Toward the close of the year imports were slowly 


decreasing and prices were declining. Exports 
of oil were dec & 

Commerce. The imports and exports for 
1918, classified, and the totals for 1919 are shown 
in the following table from the Stateman’s 
Year Book of 1921: 

Mexican 
Imports dollars 
Anima] products. ............ 0.02.0. cece eee 19,981,871 
Vegetable productsa..................0..0000. 37, 
Mineral products...................00000 00 ee 28,808,919 
Textile and other manufactures............... 853,895 
hemical products.....................00005- 10,638,642 
Spirituous liquors...................0. 0220005 1,237,233 
Paper and accessories........................ 3,070,472 
Machinery and apparatus.................... 11,251,817 
OhIO1O8 5 i o3 er Gk & Benn ee 5.2 ei ota es 6,399, 
Arms and explosives......................... 2,222, 
Sundries not specified........................ 14,019,536 
Total ey POET ee eee ee ee ee 164,470,035 
Total CIGIO) cox idc cinta te asehseaades 265,178,706 
Mezi 
Exports dollars 
Animal products... ....... cece cect een e cece 19,569,701 
Vegetable products... 1... .. cece cece cee ees 126,937 
Mineral products...........cccecc cece ccececs 213,932,342 
Manufactured products.............c00ccece: 4 
Total Hote; Gib arabe e a enact cg ote le tan seve erases 367,305,451 
Total C1Q19) .és6siceseiende cic eeeeas 424,462,471 


The exports consist of: metals, including sil- 
ver, gold, copper, and lead; cattle; raw materials; 
and agricultural products. Besides metals, 
the most important manufactured products are 
soelialg eoron Boode: aoe sil eho a 
expo are: Petroleum, res, hides, coffee, 
vanilla, and chicle. The import trade after the 
armistice in November, 1918, showed great 80- 
tivity, owing to the necessity of replenishing 
stocks reduced by war trade conditions. The 
demands of importers steadily increased in 1920 
at which time the greater part of the imports 
came pi oe United States, ener vero rh 
pean to arrive, especially from 
many. Most of the German products imported 
came at first from prewar stocks, but latterly 
there was an increase of electrical equipment, 


and of stationery, print pa and wall paper 
in which the rmans offered advantageous 
prices. 

Finance. The foreign debt of Mexico, as 


given by the 
amounted to 380,333,6 
was 181,850,900 


of the treasury in 1921, 
pesos. The internal debt 
pesos, and the interest on the va- 

rious state debts, which by special ment the 
federal government was to pay, totaled 1,341,992 
e total indebtedness of Mexico, there 

ore, was stated as 536,526,522 pesos. Details 
for 1921 were not available, but the classification 
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according to the statement of the secretary of 
the treasury, Dec. 31, 1920, was as follows: 
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stood almost unique amo 
world in active advances a 
situation was handled with 


the nations of the 
rehabilitation. The 
, 80 that inter- 


change relations with the United States lines were 
Foreign debt on ni a ee Seren mae po pale Neorg at the hated 
Municipal loan, 5 per cent, 1889........... ,528, ieved. early as February, Francisco Peres, 
Pome tent gold, POOL 222221, fatgtatsor then director general of the Mexican railways, 
4 per cent gold, 1910..............------e 101,898,810 borrowed locomotives in the United States, secur- 
————— _ ing ten from the St. Louis Southwestern, nine 
WOtal ie 2855 essai ak Ce ew eee es 286,944,255 from the Illinois Central, eight from the Missouri, 
Internal debt: Kansas, and Texas, three from the Gulf Coast 
Consolidated, 3 per cent.................. 42,028,800 lines and some from the International and Great 
Redeemable, 5 per cent, series 1 to 5....... 94,318,500 Northern. At this time there were 581 locomotives 
Totals i5css aurea hdn ewe cea topes 136,347,300 in service and 161 awaiting repairs. These 
vee borrowed locomotives helped to e a beginni 
Be acing at Vera Crus.................5. 831,200 1m restoring regular service and traffic, and shortly 
Dredging at Tampico, series 1 and 2....... 1,538,100 after they were secured new locomotives were 
Dredging at Masatlan................... 466,700 ordered in the United States. These during the 
Dredging at Puerto Mexico, Vera Crus.....__ 664.000 year included 35 Mikado, 20 Pacific, 40 consolida- 
TOta eink esas ows han eee 3,500,000 tion and 20 abby gauge nealaptanle reoree see 
————— one company, an eavy consolidation an 
Grand total................. 0.0.0 000 0. 426,791,555 heavy . Oo locomotives, ordered from another. 


The question of restoring Mexican credit was 
prominently before the public throughout the 
year. The government wished to reéstablish 
its financial position abroad by paying the ar- 
rears of interest on the external bonds. The 
matter was under discussion among international 
bankers including Mr. Thomas W. Lamont of 
J. P. Morgan and Company who made a visit to 
Mexico, October 4, for the purpose of considerin. 
the necessary measures. e was chairman 0 
the International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico appointed two years before to represent 
investors in Mexican nds, and he was 
asked to represent the British, French, Dutch, 
and Belgian bankers on this committee. The 
interest on Mexican external bonds had not 
been paid since 1914 and amounted to $50,000,000, 
the total bond issue being about $190,000,000. 
Many of the bondholders were residents of 
France and Germany. Conferences began between 
Mr. Lamont and Secretary de la Huerta, October 
6. One of the points to be settled was whether 
Mexico would assume the debt incurred by the 

vernment of Victoriano Huerta which had 

refused by both the preceding governments. 
The holders of this loan were for the most part 
French citizens. The definite results of this and 
other conferences on the subject were not known 
at the close of the year, but the following sum- 
mary of financial conditions at that time was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 

(1) A refunding of perhaps $75,000,000 of de- 
faulted bonds, plus some $30,000,000 of accrued 
interest, a funding of foreign damage claims of 
at least $50,000,000, and a substantial increase 
of the net revenues of the government, to provide 
service on all this, were essential for the near 
future. The currency system was dangerous in 
its rigidity, but steps were being taken to reform 
i 


(2) A practically complete new banking system 
had to be built, and it was hoped to insert in it 
desirable features of the American reserve system. 

(3) Under existing currency and bank 
systems the question of foreign exchange enter 
little into commercial questions. 

Raruwayrs. The year 1921 was an important 
one for the railways of Mexico, and this country 

Y-B—21—15 


No railway system in North America could rival 
these orders in amount during the year. The same 
conditions prevailed in regard to cars as there were 
but 13,262 in service as compared with 22,000 
before the revolution. There were borrowed 200 
tank cars and efforts were made to increase rolli 
stock in this field also. During 1921 the Natio 
Railways of Mexico built 102 miles of new first 
track of which 23.61 miles wa3 from Llano Grande 
to El Salto, and 17 miles from Los Bancos to Cerro 
de la Cruz, in the state of Durango, while in the 
state of Coahuila, 31.67 miles were built from 
Zaragoza to Santo Tomas, and 30.14 miles from 
La Vibora to El Oro. Other important work under 
construction was the building of new lines from 
El Oro to Sierra Mojada, Coahuila, 9.32 miles; 
and from Santo Tomas to Villa Acuna, Coahuila, 
28 miles. Surveys were being made for a new line 
from El Salto to Masatint, 165 miles. At the end 
of the year a reinforced concrete passenger station 
at Durango, to cost $250,000, was 85 per cent 
completed, while a new station was under way 
at tillo. An important reduction of grade 
eee ogy and oe in ae line between 

exico City, Mex., an 0, Texas, was being 
made and the changing of the old grade of 2 per 
cent, to a new e 1.05 per cent, at a cost of 
$860,470, was 35 per cent completed. 

The National Railways of Mexico during the 
year eye a contract for the completion of the 
short line of that system to extend from Tamos, on 
the Tampico-San Luis Potosi division, to a connec- 
tion with the Hidalgo and Northwestern division, 
near Honey. This phen emai of Mexico short 
line, as it is called, dated back before the revolu- 
tion and about 50 miles of grade and track were 
finished before work had to be stopped. From a 
traffic and development stan@point this short line 
was considered one of the most important railroad 
projects to be undertaken in Mexico, as it would 
result in the reduction of the distance between the 
por of Tampico and the capital by about two 

undred miles. Furthermore the proposed route 
not only would cross a region very rich in agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, but it would lead to 
a coastal territory with promises of oilfields. It 
was rumored during this year of railway activity 
that a contract was to be awarded for building the 
long proposed line between Tampico and Mata- 
moros, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
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Derense. After 1914 the army was on a war 
footing, and the nominal strength in 1920 was 
119,000, but the actual strength was believed to be 
hardly more than half that number. The navy 
has amounted to a little more than a coast defense 
force, and consists of a few gunboats, five torpedo 
boats, two armed transports, and some smaller 


For the principal provisions of 
the new constitution which was promulgated, 
Feb. 5, 1917, see the 1917 YEar Boox. The 
executive power is vested in a president elected by 
direct popular vote for four years, and ineligible 
for reélection; and the legislative power, in a con- 
gress, consisting of a house of representatives, 
elected for two years by universal suffrage, at the 
rate of 1 member for every 6000 inhabitants, and 
of a senate, consisting of 58 members, 2 for every 
state, who are elected in the same manner. Presi- 
dent in 1921, Alvaro Obregon, who assumed office, 
Dec. 1, 1920. 


History 


Tue O1t QueEsTION. The executives of Ameri- 
can oil companies with interests in Mexico at- 
tended a meeting at Galveston, Texas, March 16 
which declaring the intention of American oi 
interests to oppose recognition so long as Article 27 
of the Mexican constitution remained unchanged. 
Early in the summer the Mexican government 
levied an export tax on petroleum, and the 
Ameritan oil companies suspended production in 
consequence, but on September 3 an agreement 
was reached between them and the government, 
and production was resumed, September 5 
The main points in this agreement as announced 
by the American Association of Mexico was as 
follows: The tax imposed by decree of June 7 of 
38 cents a barrel was suspended until December; 
the ad valorem tax amounting to 12 cents a barrel 
under the decree of May 24 was allowed to stand, 
but was to become a tax on production and not on 
exportation and to be paid on oil in storage sold in 
Mexico; a tax on exportation at 8 cents a barrel 
was also agreed upon to last until December 25. 
The main points in the situation had been as 
follows: The Mexicans maintained the right to 
change the constitution and levy the tax. The 
British companies had recognized the right of 
Mexico to levy such a tax and paid it. They were 
exporting oil as before. Representatives of the 
American companies in these circumstances de- 
cided to visit Mexico and confer directly with 
the Mexican officials. The directing officers of the 


Standard Oil wea saa and other corporations left da 


New York for Mexico City, August 24. The 
American Association of Mexico representing the 
interests of Americans who had formerly lived 
there, protested against this mission of the oil men, 
saying that a settlement of the present controve 
over taxes would not be a settlement of the oil 
question and still less a settlement of the difficulty 
arising from the attitude of the Mexicans to the 
property rights and interests of Americans in 
exico. e State Department, however, did not 
interfere with the visit and the oil men on arriving 
at the capital began conferences with the Mexican 
senha of the Treasury, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
and had an interview with President Obregon, 
August 28-September 3. The difficulties were 
adjusted and the oil men signed the agreement 
above mentioned. The trouble had all arisen from 
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the celebrated Article 27 of the new Mexican 
constitution. A suit had been yoo a by the 
Texas Oil Company in 1919 to test the validity 
of that article. On August 30, a decision of this 
case was rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Mexico, which upheld the contention of the 
American oil companies that Article 27 could not 
affect private titles acquired before May 1, 1917. 
The decision was important as setting a precedent 
that the constitutional provision was not retro- 
active. It was believed that the principle thus 
established would settle many pendimg controver- 
Bies. 

Tae QUESTION OF AMERICAN RECOGNITION. 
The question of recognition was brought to a 
definite point by ripe ag ae of Secretary of State 
Hughes on June 7 of a treaty of amity and com- 
merce whereby Mexico should 5 at to safeguard 
property rights that had existed before the consti- 
tution of 1917 was adopted. The Mexican govern- 
ment refused to accept such an arrangement, 
President Obregon insisting that pega sons. 
between the two countries must be conducted on 
an equal footing. In the Senate opposing views in 
respect to the policy of the United States in with- 
holding its recognition of President Obregon were 
expressed from time to time. For example, on 
August 15, Senator King of Utah denounced the 
Mexican President, declaring that it was his 
policy to confiscate the property of Americans and 
divide it among Mexicans without compensation, 
and this was answered by a defense of ( Obregon 
on the part of Senator Ashhurst of Arizona who 
said that though his State had suffered more than 
any other as a result of conditions in Mexico its 
peop were Soe y in favor of recognition and 

ad petitioned the United States government to 
that end. Movements for recognition took place 
in the State legislatures of Michigan, Illinois, 


California, Texas, and Oklahoma. Septem- 
ber 1, President Obregon’s m to Congress 
asserted the principle of no speci privileges and 


declared that the signing of the treaty with the 
United States was not ible, convenient, or 
necessary. Mexico he said asked for recognition 
merely on the ground of her government’s ability 
to fulfill its obligations and perform its functions. 
The questions in dispute were threefold, namely, 
Article 27, claims for damages, and the foreign 
debt. As to the damage claims they numbered 
1440 and amounted to 221,331,891 pesos of which 
93,965,045 were the claims of foreigners. Mexico 
had invited the countries concerned to form an 


partment budget by 26,000,000 pesos. As to 
financial and economic conditions he said that 21 
banks which had been closed under his predecessor 
had been reopened; that 8,000,000 pesos had been 
spent for the reconstruction of railways, and 
several more for the improvement of ports; several 
millions for the purchase of rolling stock and 
building material for national railways, ete. On 
August 11 a representative of the United States 
Department declared that the Harding ini 
tration had no intention of recognizing the new 
Mexican government in advance of the signing of 


a 
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a@ treaty. At the same time he gave out a denial 
that the action of the American government was 
im any way determined by the oil influences. At 
the close of the year the United States government 
still withheld recognition and was criticised on 
that account by many writers in the United States. 
It was said that the condition imposed by our 
government was one that few states would submit 
to. It required of Mexico the formation of 4 treaty 
with the United States in advance engaging 
Mexico not to rob American citizens by confiscat- 
ing their property or by discriminating i 
them in taxation. It was given out by the Ameri- 
can State Department that the United States could 
not admit the argument that the Mexico Central 
Government could not constrain the separate 
Mexican states. 

THE OBREGON ADMINISTRATION. The first year 
of the new president’s administration ended, 
November 30. In respect to its achievements it 
was pointed out that the railways had been reor- 

i and that the port conditions had greatly 
improved. As to agriculture a vast area of land 
had been transf from the large owners to the 
peasantry. The army had been reduced to 50,000 
men. Among other measures commended as 
procresave was the plan for the building of cheap 

omes for workingmen and their sale on easy 
terms. Special efforts had been made for the 
improvement of education, the interests of which 
were taking the leading place on the government 
rogramme, a new department having been 
ormed under a secretary of education. According 
to Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, who had arrived in 
Mexico, September 13, on a mission in respect to 
Mexico’s foreign debt, the attitude of the present 
Mexican government was satisfactory to Amer- 
ican interests, indicating an intention to pro- 
tect and encourage American interests in Mexico. 
The misunderstandings between the two re- 
publics seemed to him to be in a fair way toward 
settlement. 

OTHER Events. Riots occurred at Tampico 
July 10; 2000 troops were sent to the spot, an 
American warships proceeded there for the pro- 
tection of American property. Delegates of all 
interested nations were invited by President 
Obregon, July 13, to send representatives to 
constitute a permanent Mexican claims com- 
mission. The salaries of military and civil offi- 
cials were reduced by decision of the president, 
July 26, to the extent of 10 per cent. On Au- 
gust 8 the Mexican congress met, the main subject 
before it being the revision of Article 27 which 
affected the oil interests of foreigners. The 
representatives of these oil interests were’ in 
conference with the president on August 23 in 
respect to the land titles and Article 27. On 
September 1 the Mexican president refused to 
negotiate a treaty with the United States for the 
settlement of industrial and property utes 
until the present Mexican government s 
have been recognized by the United States. 
On September 13 Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
representing the interests of American bond- 
holders, arrived in Mexico for the pu of 
securing an adjustment in respect to these Mexi- 
can bonds on which payment had defaulted. 
In November it was announced that France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands had accepted Mexico’s invitation to ap- 
point representatives on the mixed claims com- 
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mission for the determination of damages due 
foreigners on account of losses sustained by 
them in .the revolution. It was su to- 
ward the end of the year that the American oil 
men should pay their taxes, amounting to about 
22,000,000 in Mexican government bonds 

urchased in New York. On November 14 a 

mb wrecked the shrine of the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe, the patron saint of Mexico, one of the 
most famous shrines in the country, and a “pil- 
grimage of atonement’’ from among the people 
of Mexico City took place, November 19. At the 
close of the year, the Social Democratic bloc 
in the Chamber of Deputies showed a rag ada 
over the administration party, the vote being 
122 against 118. General Francisco Reyna, the 
leader of revolutionary movements during several 
years past, was executed at Nogales, December 26, 
on the charge of attempting to prepare another 
revolt. The Vatican, which had not been repre- 
sented in Mexico after 1910, sent a special delegate 
to the president, December 21. In certain parte of 
the country unemployment had reached a severe 
stage toward the close of the year. In Pueblo 
union workmen requested the authorities on 
December 24 to grant them lands on which food 


mig be raised. 
IAMI BEACH, FLA. See Moumnicipat Gov- 
ERNMENT. 
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MICHIGAN. Porvunation. According to the 


1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Val 
Corn............ 1921 1,703,000 66,417,000 $31,880,000 
920 1,706,000 534, 54,558, 
Oats............ 1921 1,544,000 28,101,000 10,116,000 
920 1,485,000 .806, 28,227, 
RV6 6. ec ciwetat 1921 642,000 8,346,000 5,842,000 
1920 670,000 9,849,000 12,804,000 
Hay............ 1921 2,988,000 :!2,994,000 38,671,000 
920 2,842,000 '!3,415,000 71,137,000 
Potatoes......... 1921 340,000 27,200,000 25,840,000 
920 345,000 36,225,000 33,327,000 
Barley.......... 1921 235,000 4,112,000 2,344,000 
1920 255,000 6,630,000 5,768,000 
Wheat.......... 1921 897,000 14,072,000 14,634,000 
1920 1,008,000 15,383,000 25,844,000 
1 Tons. 
MANUFACTURES. 


the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Michigan was issued by the Bureau of the Ce 
A comparative summary for the State, 1919 
and 1914, is shown on page 452. 
Financs.- The bonded Gebt of the State at the 
close of 1921 was $53,550,000. The total reve- 
nues of the State government for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1921, were $49,901,044.41. The 
legislative appropriations for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1921, totaled $20,441,333.79. 
There was not a single failure of a National Bank, 
or a State Incorporated Bank, in Michigan in 
1921. A few small private banks, however, failed. 
LEGISLATION. e State legislature convened 
in biennial session, January 3, and one of the first 
measures it approved was for the submission of a 
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Census— Per cent af 

tnerease | 

1919 1914 1914-19 
alge eit hla aan ee 8,285 8, —5.0 
IE Reco tateae gahdet 547,925 320,611 70.9 
Bohr ralatad od arog 6,062 7,725 —21.5 
ised Goeth Gade kod sass 71,030 41,796 69.9 
Grae Sete ek ee Be 470,833 271,090 73.7 
Secas eee 1,189,356 764,183 55.6 
Vetainidaiece tates nies $2,337,003,000  $869,143,000 168.9 
ce eacantte ae eases 784,637, 250,525,000 213.2 
bite era tnandte Satin leet wos 148,961,000 68,273,000 118.2 
Da dahe, Orats Mal we ear 635,676, 182,252,000 248.8 
aa Sate eae ees 1,901,089,000 592,801,000 220.7 
ror er re eee 447,984, 1,086,162,000 217 .4 
. 1,546,895,000 493,361,000 213.5 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


constitutional amendment to authorize a bond 
issue of $30,000,000 to pay bonuses to Michigan 
service men and women of the World War. On 
election day in April the amendment was ratified 
by a majority of 285,557. From this bond issue 
bonuses aggregatin about $25,000,000 had been 
paid up to the end of the year. 

The incoming Governor, Alex. J. Groes 
elected in November, 1920, and _ inaugura 
January 1, in his first message to the legislature 
recommended a ely rar pa plan for consolidat- 
a legisla tire passed bill te caury out lis Somer 

e legislature ills to carry out his recom- 
mendation which consolidated 33 departments, 
commissions, and bureaus into five departments 
and created a State Administrative Board com- 
ee of himself and six others, the Secretary of 

tate, State Treasurer, Auditor-General, Attorney- 
General, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and State Highway Commissioner. is board 
has plenary supervision over the entire State 
vernment, meeting weekly, and being in the 
road sense the governor’s cabinet. 

The regular session closed before a law could be 
enacted providing methods for paying soldiers’ 
bonus claims authorized by the constitutional 
amendment ratified in April, so a special session 
was convened for that purpose. Then developed 
a deficiency in State appropriations which neces- 
sitated a second special session at which was 

a law for an annual license fee ranging 
from $50 to $10,000 on all corporations, and which 
brought a little over $5,000,000 into the State 


The legislature at the regular session also 
approved a constitutional amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the voters on general election day in 
November, 1922, to sanction the enactment of a 
State income tax law. 

Aleo the legislature increased the fractional mill 
tax for the University of Michigan from which is 
derived a part of the income for the maintenance 
of the university, from three-eighths to three- 
fifths 


Execrions. A general State election was held 
in April, 1921, for the election of three justices of 
the Supreme Court, two Regents of the University 
of Michigan, two members of the Michigan 
Agricultural College Board, a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, a member of the State Board 
of Education, and a State Highway Commissioner. 
The Republican candidates were ele y 
pluralities ranging from 308,111 to 321,763. The 
candidates alected were: Supreme Court Justices, 
Joseph B. Moore (full term); Joseph H. Steere, 
(full term); Howard Weist, (short term). Justice 


Howard Weist was elected to fill vacancy caused 
by the death of Justice Flavius L. Brooke. 
ts, University of Michigan, Victor M. 
Gore; Walter H. Sawyer. Members, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College Board, John A. Doelle, Melville B. 
McPherson. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Thomas E. Johnson; Member State Board 
of Education, Frederick E. Jeffers; State Highway 
mmissioner, Frank E. Rogers. Professor 
David Friday, of the Department of Economics 
University of Michigan, was, in 1921, elected 
President of the Michigan Agricultural College to 
succeed Frank L. Kedzie. Professor Friday was to 
take up his duties as President of the Agricultural 
College in April, 1922. 

OTHER Events. The State Highway Depart- 
ment, in 1921, completed 914 miles of highways, 
which, added to the roads completed by icts, 
counties, and townships approximate a total of 
9520 miles of highways that have been rebuilt since 
the State, 15 years ago, began improving highways, 
or more than one-ighth of the road mileage of the 
State Roads rebuilt but not yet accepted will 
bring the total mileage of improved roads up to 
about 10,000. The total highway construction 
work for the year including State, district, seokeate 
township, and Federal aid represented expendi- 
tures of around $25,000,000. e State Board of 

ualization met in August and fixed the assessed 
valuation of the State at $5,000,000,000. This 
valuation does not include rai companies, 
telegraph and telephone cumpanies and some other 
classes of public utilities. 

OrFicers. Governor, Alexander J. Groesbeck; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas Read ; Secretary of 
State, Charles J. Deland; State Treasurer, 
Frank E. Gorman; Auditor General, Oramel B. 
Fuller; Attorney-General, Merlin Wiley; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Thomas E. John- 
son; State Highway Commissioner, Frank F. 
Rogers; Commissioner of Insurance, Leonhard T. 

ds; Commissioner of Health, R. M. Olin, 
M.D.; Commissioner of Banking, Hugh A. Mc- 
Pherson, O. Mohrmann, Pak ; Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety, Roy C. Vandercook; 
Commissioner of Agriculture, H. H. Halladay; 
Director of Conservation, John Baird; Director of 
Welfare, Marl T. Murray. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justi 
Joseph H. Steere; Associate Justi How. 
Wiest, Grant Fellows, John W. Stone, rge M. 
Clark, John E. Bird, Nelson Sharpe, Joseph N. 


oore. 

MICHIGAN, Univursity or. A co-educational 
State institution of the higher learning at Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; founded in 1837. The students 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


enrolled in 1921 were 10,623 and the faculty 
numbered 633. President, Marion Leroy Burton, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
co-educational institution of higher learning at 
anccpeteer ay Vt.; founded in 1800. In the fall 
seasion of 1921 there were 494 students enrolled of 
whom 246 were men and 248 women. In the 
summer session there were 388 enrolled. The 
teaching staff numbered 38. The productive 
funds were about $1,500,000 and the income 
about $200,000. The library contained 50,000 
volumes. President, Paul Dwight Moody. 

MIDDLE CONGO. See Frenca Equaroriat 


AFRICA. 
MIFFLIN, Grorce Harrison. Publisher, 
died, April 5. He was born at Boston, Mass. 


May 1, 1845; graduated at Harvard in 1865; an 
associated himself with the publishing house of 
Hurd and Houghton (1867) which afterwards 
became the firm of Houghton, Mifflin and com- 
pany. After 1908 he was president of the com- 
y, and he was also president of the Riverside 


ma 


Slopes of 
choes | Greek Idyls (1900); Castalian 
y ; The Fleeing Nymph and Other 
Verse (1905); Toward the Uplands (1908); Flower 
and Thorn (1909); and As Twilight Falls (1916). 
A collection of his sonnets was published in 1905. 

MILFORD HAVEN, Marquis or (ADMIRAL 
Louis ALEXANDER MounTBATTEN; formerly 
Prince Louis oF BAaTTENBERG). Former Brit- 
ish First Sea-Lord of the Admiralty, died, Sep- 
tember 11. He was born at Gratz, Austria, 
May 24, 1854; and was related to the British 
shih house. He was naturalized as a British 
subject, and entered the Royal Navy in 1868. 
He served with honor in the Levitin war, 1882; 
became a rear-admiral in 1884; was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Atlantic fleet from 1908 
to 1910. At the request of the king he gave up 
his titles in 1917, and assumed the sur- 
name of Mountbatten as the equivalent of Bat- 
eget g He retired with the rank of admiral 
im . 

MILITARY ACADEMY, UNITED STATES. 
See Unrrep Srates MILitaRyY ACADEMY. 

MILITARY PROGRESS. GENERAL. The out- 
standing element of the year’s military progress 
was undou y the socalled Disarmament 
Conference. (NavaL Proacress and War OF THE 
Nations.) For although at the end of the year 
the deliberation of this Conference had as yet 
not ey. borne igs land armies, yet it was 
plain that these would be affected as progress was 
made in other directions, for the obvious reason 
that to-day more than ever do all the elements 
of nati defense or offense form an interlock- 
ing system involving both the sea and the land. 
It is pertinent, therefore, to take up some aspects 
of this conference in order to set them over 
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against certain aspects of future wars. We say 
future wars advisedly, because no one, not even 
the Conference, can believe that future war is 
impossible. Indeed the country has been warned 
that the purpose of the Conference is not to 
abolish eating the agit teri sake modest 
purpose o ing war difficult, 80 tas a 
co ence there will be time to think before 
y opening hostilities. 

It is a commonplace that no other war,had ever 
made 80 t a draft upon the mechanical and 
chemical (see CHEmIstRy, INDUSTRIAL) spirit of 
its time as the one closed now three years ago 
made upon our time. And it is natural, if not 
inevitable, to assume that the next war, if un- 
happily there should be one, will reveal this 
m ical and chemical development carried to 
@ pitch as yet barely dreamt of. In fact, notes of 
warning were sounded during the year. Of course 
it is hazardous, if not impossible, to venture upon 
proph but in certain quarters at least, it is 

eved that aviation (see AfsRoNAUTIcs) will 
play a tremendous part in the next conflict. We 
must recollect that this branch of human activit 
is still in its infancy, that during the war 1 
air-borne bombs increased in weight from two 
pounds to two thousand pounds, and that this 
weight has since the war been carried to over four 
thousand pounds. Suppose, moreover, that these 
bombs, in land warfare at least, are charged not 
with high explosive, but with lethal gas, and that 
they take as their target not ey ome, but 
eS e armies. ether gas 1s 
prohibited or not, the tank has come to stay, and 
nobody knows as yet what its future will be. 
It is only by extrapolation, so to say, that we 
can form any estimate of the development of 
these two engines of war, the airplane an ) 
tank, but this estimate is so terrible that all 
civilized peoples are justified in g every 
effort to reduce the chances of future war to as 
een zero as possible. And these efforts will 
be efficacious in the exact ratio of the sincerity 
with which they are made, not by one or by two 
but by all nations in in abating the e 
of wars. For it must never be lost from sight 
that most wars, probably all wars to-day, ae 
out of selfishness, and that the regulation of the 
means of making war of itself will not make war 
impossible. These remarks find their pertinency 
in the fact that Germany and Russia were not 
represented in the Disarmament Conference. It 
is in no wise the part of this article to commant on 
their absence from the Conference. But it is 
allowable to point out that they in raw man- 
power are still stronger than all the rest of Europe, 
that Russia is a coun of vast though unde- 
veloped resources, and t Germany in spite of 
her defeat still retains her powers and faculties 
of organization. Suppose she were invited to 
assist Russia, so that the two might make com- 
mon cause against all comers? 

The arguments and ibilities of the foregoing 
remarks are mentioned here as being inherent in 
the subject. On the whole the cause of peace was 
advanced during the year. To sea everything 
to be at once completely done would be unreason- 
able. A significant beginning has been made; 
in evidence of the need of such a inni 


we 
may mention the fact that want the year, a 
state of war, involving 2,500, combatants 


existed in greater or less degree on ten fronts, 
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and that armed forces were retained on eighteen 
ecueonat fronts to prevent outbreaks of hos- 


STRENGTH OF THE PRINCIPAL ARMIES OF THE 
WoRLD; ORGANIZATION 


(a) Unrrep Srares: 1. S . As the 
Year Boox has already announced in this annual 
review, the mili forces of the United States 
consist of the Army, the National Guard, 
and the ized Reserves. By way of economy, 
the first was reduced in strength during the year 
to 150,000 men. The actual strength of our mili- 
tary forces stood at the end of 1921 as follows:— 


Officers Men 
WR? AMOY 6.25 6.25 s de awtaienieensts 15,000 138,000 
National Army......................6. vie 128,500 


PVOE coc he cn chan ke 64, 261 


The table that follows gives the strength, etc., 
of the National Guard by States. 


NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NOV. 30, 1921 


Present 

Present Strength Authorized strength 

line enlisted enlisted tn per 

officers men strength cent of 

a 
1. Alabama.......... 79 1,648 3,744 46 
2. Arisona........... 20 2. «562 729 81 
3 ANSAB......... 82 1,599 2,041 82 
4. California......... 122 2,682 5,776 49 
5. Colorado.......... 75 1,204 2,591 53 
6. Connecticut....... 130 2,869 3,427 88 
7. Delaware...... ve. 48 726 1,103 70 
8. Dist. of Columbia.. 26 406 1,381 31 
9. Florida........... 65 1,293 2,489 55 
10. Georgia........... 105 2,116 3,546 60 
11. Hawaii........... 46 1,205 2,817 44 
12, Idaho............. 37 |. 350 1,440 27 
13. Illinois............ 272 5,709 11,971 50 
14. In Bik Ay Baty 206 4,050 6,181 69 
15. Iowa............. 164 3,347 4,419 79 
16. Kansas........... 125 2,320 4,600 53 
17. Kentucky......... 89 1,637 4,149 42 
18. Louisiana......... 50 778 2,664 31 
19. Maine............ 95 1,649 2,932 59 
20. Maryland......... 161 2,502 3,899 68 
21. Maseachusetts 378 6,814 10,980 66 
22. Michigan.......... 147 3,007 5,338 59 
23. Minnesota........ 253 4,205 6,304 71 
24. Mississippi........ 56 1,092 2,082 55 
25. Missourt.......... 186 3,542 6,014 62 
26. Montana......... 6 66 1,581 5 
27. Nebraska......... 66 1,269 3,043 44 
28. Nevada............... ...... 179 eg 
29. New Hampshire 15 196 1,367 15 
30. New Jersey... 199 3,677 5,778 67 
31. New Mexico....... 36 644 1,319 52 
32. New York......... 882 18,035 25,767 ' 73 
33. North Carolina.... 101 2,031 4,070 52 
3%. North Dakota..... 17 329 1,667 21 
35. Ohio............. 396 7,704 12,207 66 
36. Oklahoma......... 151 3,035 5,041 63 
37. Des cacntads 103 2,003 2,500 84 
38. Pennsylvania...... 561 11,300 16,229 73 
39. Porto Rico........ 46 1,616 1,581 105 
40. Rhode Island....... 61 1,220 1,811 71 
41. South Carolina..... 58 1,350 2,700 52 
42. South Dakota..... 15 190 1,430 14 
43. Tennessee......... 55 1,171 2,100 §8 
44. Texas............ 126 1,757 7,781 24 
45. Utah............. 44 515 1,494 37 
46. Vermont.......... 60 1,043 1,621 68 
47, Virginia.......... 129 2,336 2,875 66 
48. i De ou hts 141 2,448 3,371 77 
49. West Virginia 612 2,001 27 
50. msin........ 331 6,342 9,079 73 
51. Wyoming......... 29 388 895 45 
6.676 128,578 223,114 
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Of our forces, a considerable portion was 
still kept in the region of the Rhine Valley, but 
suffered some reduction in numbers. This reduc- 
tion was made chiefly to lessen the cost of this 
poruperon borne, under the Treaty of Versailles, 
by Germany. At the end of the year, this coat 
has considerably exceeded $250,000,000. To be 
exact, on Sept. 30, 1921, it amounted to $248,- 
244,000 and over, a formidable sum which must be 
refunded to the United States by Germany. 

2. Organization. No fundamental or organic 
changes were made in our organization during 
the year. In April, the Secretary of War an- 
nounced the creation of a skeletonised general 
headquarters whose p was to keep con- 
stantly prepared for active military activities. 
These headquarters were to be wholly distinct 
from the ce of the Chief of Staff, which was 
to continue, as before, to administer the mili- 

establishment. 

the Artillery, interest was still centred 
on the development of the 14-inch railway ar- 
tillery, and of suitable mounts for 16-inch guns. 
The guns removed from certain coast-defenses 
Gunne the war have not been reémplaced. It 
would seem that the intention of the War De- 
partment was to pass from a_harbor-defense, 
pure and simple, that is, the prewar system, to 
one of mobile coast defense. 

Cavalry. In accordance with the Act of June 
rately the Cavalry had been reorganized as 
ollows: 

(a) War strength troop of 5 officers and 126 
enlisted men, divided into troop headquarters, 
subg rifle platoons, and one automatic rifle 
platoon. 

(b) Seventeen regiments, each of two squad- 
rons of three troops, a headquarters troop and 
& service troop. 

(c) Six machine gun squadrons of three troops 
each, and three separate machine gun troops. 

cd Two cavalry divisions of two brigades each. 

e) Fourteen officers and fourteen enlisted 
men are assigned to the office of the Chief of 
Cavalry. The Ca at Fort Riley received 
thirty-five officers and four hundred and fifty 


men. 

(f) Each headquarters is organised to be a 
complete unit in itself. 

In consequence of the reduction of the Army 
to 150,000 men, three regiments of cavalry, the 
15th, 16th, and 17th, were, in 1921, reduced to 
a state of what may be called inactivity. The 
regiments exist with their cadres, but have no 


men. 

Infantry. As a result of thorough and exhaus- 
tive study of the war, the functions of the in- 
fantry became better defined. It is assured at 
resent that this arm ope aang in the open will 

pony by artillery of all calbres up to 6-inch, 
machine guns, tank. gas, motor transport, 
and aviation. The exact manner in which these 
elements will be combined with infantry de- 
pends entirely on the circumstances of the 
moment and of the terrain, but we may take 
it for established, that infantry will be employed 
mainly in mopping-up, in consolidating new 
positions, and delivering the home-thrust at 
the moment when the resistance of the enemy 
has been destroyed or neutralized by some or 
all of the aids (machine guns, gas, etc.) just 
mentioned. This conclusion brings into high 
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relief the instruction and training now to be 
given our officers, whether regulars, en, 


or 

Policy. Nothing was done duri 
the year looking to the adoption of any settl 
military policy by the United States. It would 
have been too much to expect any such step. 
All other things equal, the mere announcement 
that a conference was to be held for the purpose 
of limiting armaments, would have ch any 
desire to make a pronouncement on this sub- 
ject. The popular point of view would have 
ead that as we were to limit armaments, that 
is, to have practically no army and navy, 80 
any mili policy other than one of mere ne- 
gation would have been not only useless but 


a 2 
Unofficially however a kind of progress may be 
peapires en _veoasre bib writing in the 
merican Legion y said that our 
time re army should never fall below a 
riba hr of 175,000. This force, increased by 
the National Guard would form our first line of 
defense, and should be so trained as at all times to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. . Next 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps should be maintained 
at a minimum of 150,000, and kept in a state 
of high training. We could thus count in any 
emergency upon a total of approximately 200,000 
officers, by whose efforts the proper training of 
forces raised in numbers would be reasonably 
assured. 

Whatever may be done in the way of prepared- 
ness is conditioned in the United States upon the 
support and confidence of the public. It is there- 
fore gratifying to record the fact that Citizens’ 
Military ining Camps were held during the 
summer, one in each Corps Area. The attend- 
ance is set out in the accompanying table: 


reserve. 
3. Milt 


Completed 

Corps area Camp Reported course 
Rie iao eS etee wee ens 1,300 1,166 
Behe hha sees Platteburg 856 814 
:, Nee OR eae ee eae eade 1,387 1,202 
2s On eis Janes Jackson 1,083 1,033 
Boke dictcis ee eo teers Knox 1,312 1,207 
Osc cl ee elas Grant 1,204 1,143 
7 Snelling 616 587 
@esnse ess wees sts a os oo Pike 696 555 
Stshaetateas: Travis 1779 687 
Logan 387 361 
wis 457 407 

Qe eas eve Presidio of - 
F 704 662 
10,681 9,914 


It is interesting to remark that whereas only 
10,681 men actually reported for duty, over 40,- 
000 applied for admission and over 93,000 made 
Inquiries relative to attendance. The number 
of those actually present at the opening of the 
camps was reduced ae the course, due to 
various causes, to 9973 of whom 9914 success- 
fully completed the outlined courses of instruction. 

In addition, the practice of detaching officers 
of the regular establishment for duty at schools 
officially recognized as part of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps system, was continued by the 
War Department with encouraging results. 

The measures briefly indicated are slight in 
comparison with the tremendous effort we shoul 
be com to make if called upon to take up 
arms. e problem before us is to use our might 
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in every possible and honorable way to maintain 
and to tuate peace. We may be counted 
this at almost any cost save dishonor. 
But we should ever recollect that, if it be true 
that it takes two to fight, so is it equally true 
that it takes two to keep the peace. And this 
should point to a system of preparedness in 
harmony with our destiny. 
. a Ra ce A bill was nodue’ into the 
mber of Deputies providing for a peace-time 
force of 450,000 men with the colors. It will be 
at once remarked that this strength is markedly 
below the peace-time strength of 1914, at the 
outbreak of the war. Under this bill, Arm 
Corps were to be replaced by divisions of whic 
there were to be 34 Infantry and 8 Cavalry, 
each com of 3 regiments. In addition there 
were to 80 iments of field artillery, 5 
groups of horse artillery, 15 of heavy, and 18 of 
intermediate calibres. The normal personnel 
of this army was to consist of 9 marshals, 3 of 
whom are permanent; 100 generals, and approx- 
imately 1,000 other superior commanders, not all of 
whom, however, would be on service at one and 
the same time. 

It was plain during the whole course of 
the year that the French still felt insecure in 
respect of future attack by Germany. Whatever 
might be said and done by conferences to limit 
armament, to insure future peace, and to remove 
so far as humanly possible, causes of future con- 
flicts, the French were convinced that Germany 
would attack at the first opportunity. No other 
nation than France would more heartily welcome 
a trustworthy assurance that Germany would 
not attack or would be prevented from attack. 
But France felt that she had received no such 
assurance, and therefore was resolved to make 
every effort to protect herself. Hence the un- 
just reproach to ce that she was “militaristic.” 

t was unquestionable that during 1921, France 
had the best army in the world, and that she 
was determined to maintain its standards, but 
nothing could be further from the truth than the 
assertion that France was converted to “militar- 
ism.” 

(c) Japan. Of the Japanese Army no special 
remark is to be made here. far as known, 
no noteworthy changes were made in either its 
strength or its organization. 

(d) Germany. The limitations imposed on the 
size of the German Army by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles are well known: she was to have an army of 
but 100,000 men. Coupled with this reduction 
she was to surrender war material, and in fact, 
by the end of the year had surrendered over 37,000 
guns (including 6,000 under construction, which 
were destroyed); over 3,000,000 rifles and carbines; 
over 75,000 machine guns, 33,000,000 load 
shell, 400,000,000 rounds of smail arm ammuni- 
tion, and 15,000 airplanes. When it is considered, 
moreover, that Germany has no fleet, has lost 
her colonies, and that owing to the depreciation of 
the mark, she has not the means to purchase 
raw materials abroad, it would seem as though 
she would be, in a military sense, powerless for 
sina ears to come. And by that time she 
would perhaps ready to accept the situation. 
But the French were inclined to argue that Ger- 
many’s case was not so bad as it looks. They 
recalled the progress by which Prussia’s army, 
limited to 42,000 men after Jena, nevertheless 
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had grown to hundreds of thousands at the date 
of the Battle of Leipsic. And they seem to think 
that something of the same sort was going on 
in 1921. For emp the prewar regiment of 
infantry consisted of 70 officers, 245 noncom- 
missioned officers and 2000 privates. In 1921 
there were 81 officers, 400 noncommissioned 
officers and 2000 men, 16 companies i 
13 that is, the new German infantry regiment 
was more richly provided with cadres (officers 
and noncommissioned officers) than it was before 
e war. Furthermore, in the Reichswehr, as 
the German army is called, privates’ places in 
the ranks might be filled by additional noncoms. 
not to exceed 50 per cent of the regulation number. 
The regiment might thus have as many as 600 
noncommissioned officers. In case of mobili- 
sation the cadres would be sufficient to form 
three regiments. It was thus plain that the Army 
of 100,000 men was really an army of cadres, 
that would form more than the backbone of any 
expansion called for by danger. Moreover, as 
compulsory military service had been abolished, 
and only volunteers were accepted for the colors, 
@ rigorous selection had been applied, with the 
t that the aEny of potential officers though 
small, was of excellent quality. What has been 
said above of the infantry was ee true of 
the remainder of the army. Behind the Reich- 
swehr stood the mass of old soldiers, and other 
elements, so that if war were to break out in 
the next very few years with France, the country 
would not be entirely helpless. And let it be 
borne in mind that some French authorities 
predicted another war between the two countries 
in five years. If it be argued that even with 
these masses of trained men, Germany would 
be helpless because of its lack of guns and air- 
planes, let it be recollected that the next war 
would probably be chemical, that airplanes can 
be furnished in a far shorter time than can guns, 
that even in time of the constituent ele- 
ments of airplanes can be constructed in different 
places, and then concealed to be assembled at 
short notice when needed. And what is true 
of airplanes is equally true of other kinds of 
material 


It is significant to take note here of certain 
industrial developments in Germany in 1921. 
The day after Mr. Hughes launched his disarm- 
ament pro e, the Berlin papers announced 
that certain explosive factories were going to 
increase their capital stéck, the Nobel- ji 
for example, by 55,000,000 marks, another Kéln- 
Rottweil, by 100,000,000. What the chemical 
industry meant during the war is so well known 
as to need no mention here, but what should be 
mentioned is that the seven principal chemical en- 
terprises forming the group Interessen Ge- 
meinschaft, increased its capital to 1,073,500,000 
marks in 1920. Whether it was further increased 
in 1921 is unknown, but the first ten months of 
1921 were marked by the following developments: 
foundation of new firms, ,000,000 marks; 
increase of capital, 1,077,500,000 marks. Now 
chemical industry 1n peace spells gas industry in 
war. 

It is recognized that the surrender of war 
stores as set hes ue for the time being 
& guarantee 0 ; ut as an anonymous 
Wilter said Ga the ‘Rane dei Deis’ Monies..ct 
Jan. 1, 1922, “If Germany’s soul fails to 
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changa, if this soul is still thirsting for domina- 
tion and the desire of gain, this guarantee is only 
temporary, for the industrial power of Germany, 
an important part of its war power, remains in- 
tact. Her chemical industry would allow her 
to begin anew, to-morrow, quantity-production 
of explosives and asphyxiating . As soon 
as the Government of the Reich could furnish 
the necessary appropriations her metallurgy would 
rapidly restore guns and rifles, motors for air- 
planes and trucks. Germany still has 60,000,000 
inhabitants, several million old soldiers who 
served in the war, thousands of professional 
officers who never cease to i ie their ancient 
trade and one to ave the defeats they have 
suffered. . . . It is still the members of the Great 
Prussian General Staff, concealed by the shadow 
of a socialist minister, who are directing military 
affairs. It is not in vain that German propa- 
ganda ... repeats ad nauseam that the Ger- 
man Army was not conquered. It is not in vain 
that general officers appear before crowds in 
ceremony after ceremony, to make violent speeches. 
It is not in vain that throughout Germany reg- 
imental societies of old soldiers are forming 
for the purpose of reviving recollections of the 
Great War and of the Imperial Army . . . thatthe 
official military authorities are supporting this 
movement by connecting, thro names and 
insignia, the company-units of the Reichswebr 
with the regiments of the former régime.’’ With- 
out the connivance of the authorities, ‘“‘how could 
it have been possible for General Hoefer in the 
Spring of 1921, to organize in Upper Silesia an 
army of 50,000 men completely equipped with 
heavy and light artillery, airplanes, motor trai 
minenwefer, flame-projectors, and munitions 
all kinds?”’ ; 

It is these things and the things they connote 
that the French feared: they knew that hatred 
of France ‘was increasing, and that the spirit of 
revenge was abroad in Germany. To repeat, 
they would welcome any assurance that their 
fears were groundless, but so far they felt that 
they were not. They intended to be ready, and 
they maintained that this was not militarism but 
self-defense. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD 


According to a statement made public by the 
War Department, February 15, the strength 
of the regular armies of the world and their pro- 

rtions to the respective populations are as fol- 
Ows: 


Regular army in 
Country Population army per cent 
United States.......... 105,709,000 222,900 ® 2! 
bania............... 850, 13,500 1.58 
Austria. .............. 6,400,000 22,000 3 
Belgium............... 7,555,600 2 00,000 1.32 
Bulgaria.............. 4,430, ,000 72 
Czecho-Slovakia....... 13,215,500 216,000 1.64 
Ms beat Ravers 2,941,000 ,500 04 
Esthonia 1,200,000 36,500 3.04 
Finland............... 3,325,000 ,000 1.05 
France................ 39,601,500! 735,300 1.85 
Germany.............. 55,086, ,000 27 
Great Britain.......... 45,516,000 1 425,000 6 .93 
Greece................ 7,500, 240,000 3.20 
Hungary.............. ,690, 36,000 .46 
Vtaly. occ cond news eu 36,740,000 464,000 1.26 
MtViRi co be eases sé ,605, 45,000 1.73 
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Regular 
Regular army in 
Country Population army per cent of 
Lithuania....... 2,000,000 40,000 2.00 
Netherlands......:.... 6,724,700 § 20,000 30 
Norway ... 2,391,800 3 30,000 1.25 
Poland . 30,072,000 815,000 2.71 
Portugal 5,545,600 33,000 60 
Roumania..... .... 17,393,200 323,600 1.86 
Russia (Bolshevist)..... 182,182,000 4 1,500,000 3 .82 
Serbs, Croats, & Slovenes 14,365,500 194,000 1.35 
BE |S oot naienn eds 20,695,7002 216,600 1.05 
es ae 5,813,800 2 15,600 27 
Switzerland............ 4,000,000 170,000 4.25 
yer A ar ee 12,000,000 100,000 ” .83 
11911. 21918. § 1910. 41915. $1917. 
®§ Includes 130,000 Indian troops serving outside of India. 
7 Nationalist Army. 
8 imated 


® Estimated strength at end of yest. actual strength at end 
ete be less than 150,000 and further reductions contem- 
Pp 


The following shows the strength of the Ameri- 


can and Asiatic Armies: 


Regular 
army in 
Country Population Regular per cent of 
army 
argen a Ce ene ee 8,300,000 23,000 27 
Bolivia................ 3,000, 7,100 .23 
Brasil................. 22,000,000 37,000 .16 
Chiles is4.2004002 at eacaws 4,000,000 20,000 .50 
WIGS eos oor acdc ,000,000 1,369,900 34 
Colombia............. 5,475,000 6,000 ll 
uador.............. 1,300,000 6,000 .46 
Japan................. 58,000,000 273,200 47 
Mexico................ 16,000,000 90,000 .56 
Paraguay.............. 1,000,000 1,500 .15 
POPs hot bacexe esd 3,530,000 7,500 .21 
Uruguay.............. 1,400,000 9,800 .70 
Venesuela............. 2,848,000 9,000 .3l 
MISCELLANEOUS. (a) Gas. The abolition of 


in war was proposed by Mr. Hughes at the 
Disinianent Conference. It is dowbifal how- 
ever, if there will be any agreement under this 
head. Even if abolished by conference, people 
are skeptical as to whether the agreement would be 
observed in war. We have already in this article 
spoken of Germany’s absence from the Washing- 
ton Conference, and of her great chemical industry. 
Hence even if a certain number of nations were 
to forego gas anonn eee this estoppel 
would automatically void in the presence of 
an adversary not a part to the agreement. More- 
over, there would seem to be no difference in 
principle at least between filling a man’s lungs 
with deadly gas on the one hand, and, on the 
other, so shattering him by shrapnel as to make 
his possession of a pair of lungs a matter of no 
consequence. A better argument perhaps is, 
that other things equal, gas is relatively humane. 
The matter was still under discussion at the 
end of the year. 

(b) Nitrogen Supply. The assurance of an 
adequate supply of nitrogen for war purposes .was 
a matter of concern. Fortunately nitrogen is 
indispensable to the arts of peace as to those of 
war. It so Happens that the United States have 
always been dependent on foreign sources for 
their supply of nitrogen. For example, during 
the war our nitrate fleet consisted of 103 steam- 
ers and 23 sailing vessels. Our chief domestic 
source of supply is by-product coke-ovens, but 
these do not give us more than a quarter of what 
we must have. Consequently, we import sul- 
phate of ammonia from Tengiand. calcium cyanide 


eo 
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from Canada and sodium nitrate from Chile. 
Hence the interest felt in the offer of Mr. Ford, 
the automobile manufacturer, to take over the 
Muscle Shoals plant, begun during the war but 
never finished as a gp poe fara 

(c) Cost of War. According to a report made 
by Senator Spencer of Missouri, the money cost 
of the war to the Allies amounted to $177,402,- 
269,225, as of date Jan. 1, 1921. 

By countries, this sum was divided as follows:- 


ER ONT ee ee ene ree a 1,052,634,000 

PYG006 55 ii oh heh oe he eee oe ea ee ee 54,272,915,000 
tally eae de eke ak owen ewe es 18,680,847, 

MU ses es i ake Le eee ee 8,174,731,000 
DING ois hice eae ee ee ate os 565,376, 

ROBY oo ccees hs od ee Se ig ae ess 481,818,000 

$177 ,402,269,225 


Still more staggering was the estimate of the 
total loss of life due to all causes attributed to 
the war. This total was placed at 35,000,000, 
but little less than the total population of France. 

MILITARY TERRITORY OF THE NIGER. 
A territory under the governor-general of French 
West Africa (q. v.). Capital, Zinder. 

MILITIA. See Miurrary PROGREsS. 

MILK. See Darryina. 

MILK PLANTS. See Mounicipat GovERN- 
MENT. 

MILLER, DaniEet Lona. Bishop in the Church 
of the Brethren, died, June 8. e was born in 
Maryland, April 5, 1841; and after a common 
school education, taught school in that State, 
and was en in the grain and grocery busi- 
ness for several years. He went into the publish- 
ing business in 1882, studied for a time in Germany, 
and became the editor of the Gospel Messenger 
in 1885. In 1887 he was ordained to the ministry 
of the Church of the Brethren, and was made 
bishop in 1890. He traveled widely and was 

rominent in geographical societies. He wrote: 

anderings in Bible Lands (1892); etree the 
Globe (1897); Eternal Verities (1920); The Other 
Half of the Globe (1906); Some Who Lead (1912), etc. 

MINERALOGICAL CHEMISTRY. See Cumm- 

ISTRY. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. The following in- 
formation was supplied by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in 1921: The year 1920 showed on 
the whole an improvement over 1919 in the quan- 
tity and value of mineral products sold and made a 
new record in the total value of mineral products 
($6,707,000,000), but the conditions of operation 
remained unfavorable and the marked increase in 
value was not so much a result of renewed pros- 
perity as of increased costs of operation. The two 
years presented a contrast in that 1919 began in a 
period of depression that closely followed the 
signing of the armistice and continued until 
autumn, whereas 1920 began in a period of im- 

roved demand, except for metals, which also 
asted until autumn, when a period of general 
stagnation began that continued through the 
year 1921. The temporary increase in activities 
which characterized the greater part of 1920 was 
evidently due in part to the tendency of some to 
continue the war-time habit of purchasing regard- 
less of price and also to over-optimism on the part 
of producers, especially those of base metals; but 
markets had become overstocked with many 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


commodities, and ultimate consumers gradually 
adopted the Barge of postponing the ‘purche of 
goods they did not urgently need. & result, 
the stagnation that was manifest in a few indus- 
tries in the summer of 1920 had become general 
by November. Attempts of labor organizations to 
have the high wages of war time continued re- 

ted in several strikes and helped to increase 
costs of operation, with resulting temporary in- 
crease in prices. is was i Sayed true in the 
coal trades, which in turn affected many other 
industries. The poor conditions of transportation 
that were characteristic of 1919 continued well 
into 1920 and increased the uncertainties and 
a Sea the costs of operation. These 
disturbances, however, Braduslly spent themselves, 
prices began falling, and efforts to repeal excessive 
war-time taxes and lower transportation rates 
helped to bring industrial conditions back to 
normal, The preceding table (pages 458-460) 
gives figures for value and quantity of mineral 
products in 1919 and 1920. 

MINIMUM WAGE. No new States adopted 
minimum wage laws in 1921, and Texas repealed its 
existing law, which was created in 1919, leaving 
minimum wage laws extant in twelve States, the 
District of Columbia, and Porto Rico, and apply- 
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forty-first annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor called upon Congress to pass 
the Johnson-Nolan bill at the earliest moment, 
but up to December, 1921, nothing had been 
gett Minim lying t 
USTRALIA. um wages applying to 
adult male workers in the state of New South 
Wales as fixed by the New South Wales Board of 
Trade, October, 1920, were: £4 5s. ($20.68, par) a 
week, 14s, 2d. ($3.45, par) a day, and 1s. 9 1/4d., 
(43 cents, par) an hour. This decision does not 
apply to workers nor to woman labor. Re- 
cent wage awards for industries in South Austra- 
lia include: Cardboard box and paper bag making 
industry; stove, oven, range, and safe making 
industry; fibrous plaster industry; horseshoeing; 
biscuit and confectionery industries;- painting an 
decorating; brush manufacturing. The minimum 
wage for adult females in the metropolitan area 
was 35s. ($8.52, par) that for adult males 13s. 3d. 
($3.22, par) per cap ee 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Minimum rates of 
wages for os aad labor in England and Wales 
have recently been revised so far as affects male 
workers under 21 years of and women and 
irls. The following table is taken fromthe Labor 
(London) for February, 1921: 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES FOR MALE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE IN CER- 
TAIN COUNTIES IN ENGLAND 


{1 shilling at par = 24.3 cents; 1 pénny = 2.03 cents] 


Age 


20 and under 21 years... 1.0.0.0... . 0... cc ccc eee eee 
19 and under 20 years... 00... cc ccc eee eee 
18 and under 19 years... 0.0... ce eects 
17 and under 18 years... 0... ce eee eee eees 


Minimum weekly rates in— 


Kent, Lan- 
Northum- cashire, 
berland, Middlesex, Surrey 
Durham Lincoln, Cu: Other 
Gee pen and York- land,and ‘counties } 
and - shire Westmore- 
land 
8s a & @ s. d. & a. 
ee Sale edinbate 46 6 45 6 44 6 43 0 
Scalia Aint eterna uate fhe 43 6 42 6 42 0 40 6 
bist Nive! Satan Bases era 41 0O 40 0 39 O ' 38 6 
RUeiereaueeeetatee siete |” Aiki: 30 6 


heshire, where rates of 49s., 46e. 6d., 44s. 6d., and 35e. 6d. are fixed for the four age groupe) payable in respect 


1 tC 
of go 4 of 54 hours all the year round. 


ing only to females and minors. New awards, or 
revisions, were made during the year by the 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. Changes in the existing laws were 
made by two States: Arkansas passed an amend- 
ment changing the permanent administrative 
body of three Pevone to one of four; Minnesota 
abolished its rhinimum wage commission, trans- 
ferring the powers, duties, and employees thereof, 
the division of women and children of the 
department of labor and industries. Massachu- 
setts which had heretofore never published the 
names of employers violating its decrees, as pro- 
vided in its minimum wage statute, was obli 
to do so by certain persistent violators, notably 
in the paper box industry. Efforts were e in 
Ohio to secure the enactment of a law establishing 
a minimum wage; the legislature was authorized by 
constitutional amendment of 1912 to pass such a 
law, but at the close of the year this power had not 
been exercised. In the field of Federal minimum 
wage legislation there was the Johnson-Nolan 
bill providing a wage of not, less than $3.00 a day 
for all Federal employees. By June this bill had 
been reported favorably to the lower House. The 


_ For women and girls the minimum rates payable 
in all ricts except Yorkshire and Somerset 
have been increased, the new rates ranging from 
3d. an hour for workers under 14 years of age to 
8d. an hour for those 18 years and over. A work- 
day of 8 and 8 }4 hours is required, while for over- 
time women 18 years of and over are paid 10d. 
an hour on week days and 1s. an hour on Sundays, 
except in Yorkshire, where the rates for overtime 
are 1s. }4d. and 1s. 3d. an hour, respectively. 

SWITZERLAND. After an investigation in 1920 
by the arbitration office of the printing trade an 
inc minimum wage for printers was estab- 
lished amounting to 76 francs ($14.67, par) for 
class A, 82 francs ($15.83, par) for Class B, 91 
francs ($17.56, par) for Class C, and 103 francs 
($19.88, par) for class D. 

MINNESO PoPuLATION. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
2,387,125 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920,“as 
compared with 2,075,708 in 1910. ° 

AaRIcULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
eerie ss Agriculture, covering the years 1920 
an : 


MINNESOTA 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corie ss ckee ek 1921 3,427,000 140,507,000 $43,557,000 
1920 3,288,000 123,300,000 62,883,000 
Oatecdscacncas 1921 3,924,000 94,176, 1,660,000 
1920 3,702,000 138,825, 49,977,000 
Barley......... 1921 886,000 17,720,000 ,025, 
920 895,000 22,375,000 13,872,000 
Wheat......... 1921 2,582,000 24,943,000 24,194,000 
1920 2,880,000 28,168,000 36,618,000 
Flaxseed....... 1921 287,000 2,726,000 4,116,000 
1920 320,000 3,040,000 5,563,000 
Rye... .....0565 1921 582,000 10,185,000 6,315,000 
1920 618,000 8,806,000 10,743,000 
Hay 6nd suns 1921 3,859,000 '5,369,000 41,038,000 
1920 3,766,000 15,892,000 68,360,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 367,000 27,525,000 24,772,000 
1920 319,000 31,581,000 25,265,000 
1 Tons 
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that new buildings are added. These figures do 
not include the value of railroad property in the 
State, Bor toe Bebeny See line, sleeping car, 
@ ephone and t companies not doing 
& bankin g business, se pbs ere euriee to a 

earnings tax. e value of this property 
bad not been officially ascertained. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session, the following may be men- 
tioned: Regulation of traffic in aircraft over cities 
of the first class; proposed amendment to the 
constitution for the purpose of authorising the 
extension of the State’s credit for the development 
of agricultural resources within the State; regula- 
tions pertaining to the occupation of barbers 
creating a board of examiners to license practi- 
tioners; regulation of the manufacture of “soft” 
drinks; tion of certain occupations of 
children in streets and public places; provision in 
respect to the construction, maintenance and 
inspection of dry cleaning and dry dyeing estab- 
lishments; empowering the Commissioner of Agri- 


Census— Per cent of 

increase | 

1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments. ....... 2.2.0... 2s cece cece cee n ecco r ener reece senes 6,225 5,074 4.2 
Persons engaged in manufactures... ........... 0... c cece cece cece eee e eee 147,665 115,690 27.6 
Proprietors and firm members............. 0.0 cc ccsccece cece cee ceeeeees 5,128 »233 —2.0 
OC QUAD IOV GOON 655550 Po 558 eR AE ee pane oe OS ae Sareea 26,914 17,623 §2.7 
_W earners (average number).............. 0... cece ccc c cece teeees 115,623 92,834 24.5 
Prim OPORTO WOR 65.5 05 5 ke ee Te ee Rd hn ets 473,090 737 31.9 
CRC 5 ooh ds ch nk Se Se Oe eee Baits ws ee he 6 BEES .058,000 $354,434.000 04.7 
BOPVIOOS oie ie icunnernce iret om ie me eeiee eUCeolay hs din clued eros eaten 4 172,666,000 80,591,000 114.2 
PIE One I Nm SENT Tetra eevee Cae ESM URES ARRON a OE TH SO ee Ne RO ey 45,360,000 2,084,000 105.4 
Lt eee eee ee ee ee ee et ee ee 127,306, 58,507,000 117.6 
Materials Dh RAD ets ae Sis aeons leh Sin Maen a teh tes Oe Mieka ar onan en aig hd geen ,090, ,849,000 162.2 

Value of product... 0... cece eee eee tence ese ene ee eeeeenees $1,218,130,000 493,354,000 146. 

Value ed by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)........... 335,040,000 156,505,000 114.1 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Finance. Figures for the year 1921 were not 
available, but the following information concerning 
the finances of the State were suppuee by the 
State officials: Minnesota had the perma- 
nent trust fund of any State in the union in 1921. 
At the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1920, the 
total. of cash and securities in ion of the 
State treasurer and belonging to the several State 
trust funds, amounted to $31,767,890.19. Various 
State receipts for that fiscal year included: Royal- 
ties on iron ore from State lands, $994,535.59; 
interest from invested permanent trust funds, 
$1,300,954.28; sales of farm machinery and binding 
twine manufactured at the State prison, $4,491,- 
121.63; sales of State timber, $327,434.13; inheri- 
tance taxes, $1,056,687.24; telephone taxes, 
$358,744.47; railroad gross earnings taxes, $7,801,- 
678.94; incorporation fees, $159,040, and au- 
tomobile license fees, $204,172. The 
value of all real and personal property in Minne- 
sota subject to ad valorem taxation for 1920, as 
equali by the Minnesota Tax Commission, 
was $2,553,671,453. 

Comparisons of valuation totals follow: 


culture to assist the different codperative bodies 
engaged in buying and selling farm products and 
providing for the auditing of the books of such 
corporations under the Commissioner’s direction; 
relating to the storage of milk or cream pending 
polos irked ee authorizing cities of over 50,000 to 
establish and operate public landings, wharves, and 
docks, etc.; prohibiting the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, and sale of adulterated or misbranded ng 
and authorizing cities of between 10,000 and 20, 
inhabitants to construct and operate municipal 
electric light and power plants and dispose of 
electricity to private consumers; creating an In- 
dustrial Commission and continuing the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries under the control of 
that commission, the office of Labor Commissioner 
being abolished; relating to fire insurance policies 
on motor vehicles; relating to mutual insurance 
companies; provision for the maintenance 
school libraries; relating to live-etock exchanges 
and their rules and regulations; provision 
lynching, fixing indemnity for the dependents of 
any person lynched and providing for the removal 
of sheriff and deputy sheriff in charge of the person 


TT Otele gern eis Sas eS Se ae ESA es 


- Personal property is assessed annually and real 
estate only in the even numbered years, except 


ooweevreneereaeerseeeeeoweeeeeereer ene eeoereseevnasenve 


1910 1916 1980 

EL tioaeuaie $1,012,449,518 $1,280,214,531 $1,751.315.5 

RAEN ; 209,986,859 t 212.134.9001 437,628,871 
a a ee ne 

mitotane $1,222,435,377 | $1,734,717,812 $2,553,671,458 


lynched; declaring chambers of commerce 
exchanges whose members deal in grain, live stock 
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or other farm products to be public markets and 
regulating the membership and the rights of 
members; providing protection for maternity and 
infancy; pipengine and codifying the laws relati 
to the militia, the Minnesota National Guard, an 
the National Guard armories and bringing organ- 
ization and discipline into conformity with the 
regulations of the Federal laws; provision for a 
tax on Neha and companies engaged in minin 
in the State; creation of a local improvement fun 
in cities between 20,000 and 50,000, with authority 
to issue bonds for certain pe ; creation of a 
State public park to be known as Scenic State 
Park; provision for the enforcement of the laws 
in respect to intoxicating liquors; requiring 
i and cities of the fourth class to maintain 
public rest rooms; provision for the prevention of 
injury to the eyes of workinen in certain occupa- 
tions by requiring the use of certain protective 
devices; provision for the relief and support of 
children of school age required by law to attend 
school; definition of gambling contracts as apply- 
ing to sales of wheat, grain, and other farm prod- 
ucts; the prohibition of Boards of Trade, etc., from 
making rules designed to enforce the execution of 
such gambling contracts; seeciapn 3 the liability 
of the employer for compensation of workmen for 
injuries arising from accident or occupational 
condition; provision for the regulation of work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates and creation 
of a Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Board 
for the sy sabhen and regulation of such rates. 
Of the above the measures respecting labor were 
especially important. Their principal features 
were as follows: An industrial commission of three 
members was established to supervise the adminis- 
tration of all labor laws, including the workmen’s 
compensation act. The members were to 
appointed by the governor and senate for six-year 
terms. According to the workmen’s compensation 
law a period not to exceed twenty-five weeks was 
fixed for recov of health and reéducation 
respectively. During this period the workman was 
to receive two-thirds of his as well as medi- 
cal care. This was substituted for the specific 
schedule in the case of permanent disability. The 
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State, Mike Holm; Auditor, Ray P. Chase; 
Treasurer, Henry Rines; Attorney-General, Clif- 
ford L. Hilton ; Commissioner of Education, 
J. M. McConnell; Superintendent of Banks, 
F, E. Pearson; Commissioner of Insurance, Gustav 
Lindquist; Commissioner of Agriculture, N. J. 
Holmberg. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Calvin L. Brown; Associate Justices, Homer B. 
Dibell, Andrew Holt, Oscar Hallam) James H. 


uinn. 

MINNESOTA, University or. A State in- 
stitution of the higher learning at Minnesota, 
Minn.; founded in 1868. The enrollment for 
the fall of 1921 was 8026, and for the summer 
session 3238. The faculty numbered 1117. 
The income was $5,915,433. The library con- 
tained 300,000 volumes. In the course of the 

a music building was completed. President, 
tus Delta Koffman. 

MISSISSIPPI. Popunation. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 1,790,- 
618 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as com- 
pared with 1,797,114 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The followitable is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ent of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bw. Value 
Commi tisacviwkes 1921 3,172,000 57,096,000 $31,974,000 
Om usall 1920 2,770,000 44,320,000 45,206,000 
Oats............ 1921 147, 2,940,000 _—‘ 1,882,000 
920 128,000 2,176,000 1,893,000 
BY ese tere ee 1921 468,000 1 §32,000 7,582,000 
1920 441,000 1629,000 10,898,000 
Potatoes........ 1921 16,000 1,088,000 2,176,000 
920 16,000 1,392,000 2,784,000 
Swt. potatoes... .1921 107,000 8,560,000 6,334,000 
103,000 11,330,000 11,896,000 
Sor. syrup....... 1921 53,000 * 4,664,000 1,819,000 © 
50,000 24,500,000 4,050,000 
Cotton.......... 1921 2,668,000 #870,000 72,210,000 
9 2,950,000 ?895,000 68,491,000 
1 Tons. * Gallons 3 Bales 
Dratnace. The following summary of the 


DRAINAGE ON FARMS 


Number of all farms in the state... 1.0... cece cece ees 
Farms reporting land having drainage.................. 
Farms reporting land needing drainage................. 


Improved land in farms............ beeen aee ciate ese BANS 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage............... 


Farm land reported as n 


land in operating 


Ermproved LAs. 6 ok ck 6a 6 6 odie oe ates eee tene nea 
Timber and cut-over land... .......... 0... ccc eee 


Other unimproved land 


Capital invested in and required for completion of ope ONterprises... 2... eee eee ewes 


Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 


Additional capital required to complete these enterprises. . 


eeding drainage........... 0.00 ceee 


DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 


Approximate land area of the state........... 6.2 see e ences 
i enterprises. ........ 00. eens 


ee reerevreseeseer eer er eer eco v eee eee eos 


Per cent 
Amount of total 
aia aatara Pe ane eee Riemann ie tan aia mied aete dled 272,101 100.0 
CR ane ates ta ele e RCE wea ed ae S 34,926 12.8 
ie gh gee ies staat eas ana atari a tia 29,872 11.0 
Catena Geena eee Lae enka acres.. 18,196,979 100.0 
LAA hd Ne ogra gid pha audin lar ead ae ges acres.. 9,325,677 51.2 
ieee dbase hin site Bie Klas Bee ina ices acres... 825,878 ree 
SER A age eae ee ee aig acres.. 1,455,534 .0 
PE eA eae er er rere acres. . 29,671,680 100.0 
beta asa anaes te ar kre ew Wee eal de aoe Sou acres.. 1,601,444 5.4 
lt 5 aren gate a Seance Mat we avattuaxal ane tates acres. . 941,239 3.2 
eee Sa ahar ayo nd toe dedi Mite eee NG ee acres.. 631,964 2.1 
eran Aina satel oss ee Alta cance Ne said 2 acres 28,241 0.1 
$8,561,264 100.0 
Shas is BAST kOe Rad (5 RA Sie or Gnas 7,076,164 82.7 
sole ake B40 Dod ale Peck Monte Dati GE ie want ens's 485,1 17.3 


time limit was abandoned for total permanent 
injury, but the sum to be paid must not exceed 
$10,000. The law included occupational diseases 
within its scope and provided for dependents in 
case of fatal accidents. It applied also to farmers. 

Orricers. Governor, J. A. O. Preuss; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Louis L. Collins; Secretary of 


The total works completed by the drainage 
enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 1815.1 
miles of open ditches, 238.8 miles of tile drains 
and 6.7 miles of accessory levees; the additional 
lengths under construction were 223.6 miles of 
ditches, 54.2 miles of tile drains, and 36.8 miles of 
levees. These figures do not include drains or 


MISSISSIPPI 


levees installed by individual farm owners supple- 
mental to the works of the enterprises, nor the 
works of flood-protection or levee districts that 
had not undertaken the construction of ditches or 
tile drains. There is one pumping district for 
land drainage among the enterprises under con- 
struction in Mississippi. Part of the drainage 
water from 44,000 acres is to be removed by two 
ceptrifugal pumps of 78,000 gallons per minute 
capacity, operated by internal-combustion engines 
capable of developing 250 horsepower. The 
principal crops grown on the land drained in 
drainage enterprises were corn and cotton. 

MANUFACTURES. The United States Bureau of 
the Census issued the following comparative figures 
of oo of the State’s manufactures in 1919 
an : 
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Murrah; State Auditor, J. W. Miller; Attorney- 
General, Stokes V. Roberson. 

MISSISSIPPI, Universiry or. A co-educa- 
tional State institution of the higher learning 
at University, Miss.; founded in 1848. The 
enrollment for the fall 1921 was650. The faculty 
numbered 36. The State ppErcrmeuons average 
about $150,000 a year. e library contained 
32,000 volumes. the course of the year a 
new chemistry building was in process of construc- 
tion at a cost of about $350,000 and three new 
dormitories «were approachi completion in 
December. President, Joseph M. Powers. 

MISSOURI. Porunation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 3,404,055 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 3,293,335 in 1910. 


Censuse— Per cent of 
1919 1914 1914-19 

Number of establishments... 0.0.00 cc cc eee ence teen seeeeeee 2,455 2,200 11.1 
Poracns engaged 65603 0.555.055 oon ew oe nn GAO eas 64,452 52,277 23.3 
Proprietors and firm members................ 0... ccc cece sec e eee s ee eeeveee 2,811 2,386 17.8 
Salaried employees... 2... cc eee e ete e tenet ee eterneeces 4,081 3,189 28.0 
Wage earners (average number)... . 1.0... ce cece eee e nee 57,560 46,702 23.2 
Primary horeepO Were o..5.264.6. 5 6h bk ha wed OA REE RES OOS CoWare ede dee are’ 200,814 186,434 7.7 
Capitals. <n so rind eat backs wodee Soe Sane i ake kc DER Seen eb ae $154,117,337 $81,005,484 90.3 
Salaries and wages... 0... cc cc ec ce eee cere tate ests eeseues 59,182,535 23,007,760 157.2 
BMIBYION oc se Re a eee Red Kee hi OMe celts et wale neo oe oe wR 7,926,819 3,831,133 106.9 
ON 2 cso so aS Sis sa a eee estan Keen a alow certain erst aetehens eet te 51,255,716 19,176,627 167.3 

Paid for contract work... 0.0... 1 0 eee nee ene eee te eee een eees 2,684,155 2,075,852 29.3 
PC VERON hoch earners es rs ee aie ce ee eG el 4,598,382 1,320,197 248 .3 
Coat of ma teriains. io es eM ORR i 8 EER AE ONG A ER OO 677,871 41,340,122 133.9 
Value of products... 0.0... cee ete eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeeees 197,746,987 79,550,005 148.6 
Value added DY MANUIRCEUTG s 5. id Mids 25 hb 5k A oe ies AER RARE RESK SORE Ges 101,069,116 38,209,973 164.5 


There were in the State in 1920 nine cities having 
more than 10,000 inhabitants—Biloxi, Columbus, 
Greenville, Hattiesburg, Jackson, Laurel, Merid- 
ian, Natchez, and Vicksburg. These nine cities, 
whose combined population in that year was 
136,201, formed 7.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion for Mississippi and reported 24.9 per cent of 
the value of the State’s manufactured products 
in 1919. The large increases in wages, cost of 
materials, and the value of products, as presented 
in the table, are largely due to the change in 
industrial conditions brought about by the World 
War, and, therefore, cannot ope be used to 
measure the growth of manufactures during the 
census period 1914-19. However, the increases 
in the average number of wage earners and horse- 
power are significant evidences of the growth of 
the manufacturing activities of the State. The 
addition of the Federal income tax since 1914 will 
account for the exceptional increase in “rent and 
taxes.”” The proportion of female wage earners 
in the State is small, but 5.2 per cent in 1919. 
Biloxi is the only city in the State showing a larger 
proportion of female wage earners (59.6 per cent) 
in 1919 than of males; this is due to the extensive 
employment of females in the canning industry in 
that city. A considerable shortening of hours of 
all wage earners since 1914 was indicated. In that 
year 7.2 per cent were Sita lah or under as 

ainst 18.5 per cent in 1919, while the percentage 
of sixty.or over in 1914 was 75.2 as compared with 
67.7 in 1919. 

Orricers. Governor, Lee M. Russell; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Homer C. Castell; Secre of 
State, Jos. W. Power; State Treasurer, Dr. Wm. 


AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
en Bl Agriculture, covering the years 1920 
an : 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Corn........... 1921 6,096,000 182,880, $73,152,000 
1920 6,646,000 212,672,000 136,110,000 
Oate........... 1921 2,148,000 42,960,000 12,888,000 
920 1,918, 58,499,000 28,665,000 
Wheat......... 1921 3,161,000 34,462,000 34,117,000 
1920 3,012,000 37,653,000 60,245,000 
Tobacoo........ 1921 4,000 13,700,000 740,000 
920 5,000 165,000,000 — 1,650,000 
Hay ia cvissaces 1921 3,329,000 3,758,000 36,289,000 
1920 3,332,000 74,115,000 64,025,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 82,000 4,756,000 6,421,000 
1920 80,000 6,560,000 9,906,000 
Swt. potatoes... 1921 14,000 1,400,000 1,400,000 
1920 13,000 1,430,000 2,216,000 
Sor. syrup...... 1921 28,000 * 2,408,000 2,119,000 
1920 52,000 #4,316,000 5,395,000 
Cotton......... 1921 117,000 ‘78,000 5,850,000 
1920 136,000 ‘79,000 5,323,000 
1 Pounds * Tons. § Gallons. ‘ Bales. 

_ Dratnace. The summary of drainage conditions 
in the State in 1920 shown on page 5 was issued 

by the United States Bureau of the Census. 


The total works completed by the drainage 
enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 3438.7 
miles of open ditches, 38.8 miles of tile os 
and 456.9 miles of accessory levees; the additio 
lengths under construction were 460.4 miles of 
open ditches, 5.9 miles of tile drains, and 74.9 miles 
of levees. These figures do not include drains or 
leyees installed by individual farm owners supple- 
mental to the works of the enterprises, nor the 
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Per cent 
Amount of total 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 
ene of all farms anit ae uate: FP RECEPE poh cure fk Campa ate og Li eke es Ge wae ee SCH: se i 
arms reporting ving AGG 63 ee ee See eat can nee ee ead Ee lomet ngs : ‘ 
Farms reporting land needing drainage... .......... 00. c ccc cece cee ee tence eee ee eees 19,572 7.4 
All Tend int farim€:<.t55.66 tent ewn oe Sata dien PUA eA oS eae nee ee ae hex acres.. 34,774,679 100.0 
Improved: land in farms scsi} 68 eek el bee hey LOSS 0S Waa ROM OSs Leb Dee ee -acres.. ,832,966 71.4 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... ............. cc cee ec eect cence aces acres. . 859,663 2.5 
Farm land reported as needing drainage... . 1.0.0.0... ccc cee ee cee cee e eee eees acres. 830,693 2.4 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 
Approximate land area of the state... 00. cc cee ee eee cee eens ete eeeenee acres.. 43,985,280 100.0 
All land in operating drainage enterprises. ........... 0... ccc eee cc ee eee ee cece neces acres.. 2,596,204 5.9 
Improved 1Qnd yoo: 65.32 cident toe ds ear one eee ee eek ba bE ohiaida hide a eitars acres.. 1,474,302 3.4 
Timber and cut-over land... 2.0... cee ee eee ence tees eee ne eeeene acres. 1,074,860 2.4 
Other unimproved land... 0.0.0... cece en ee eee cece en eee eeteeee acres... 47, 0.1 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises...................000005 $24,749,735 100.0 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919......... 0.0.0. cee ect eee 1723, 83.7 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises.........0..00.00.000 0000 ccc cee eee 4,026,607 16.3 


works of flood-protection or levee districts that 
had not undertaken the construction of ditches or 
tile drains. There were 11 pumping districts 
among the operating drainage enterprises in 
Missouri, and 4 among the gee oghotcay enter- 
prises. The rincipal crops grown on the land 
drained in i enterprises were cotton, 
corn, and wheat. 

Manvuracrures. The general results of the 
1920 census of manufactures, covering the year 
1919, for the State of Missouri were published by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. The 
census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 1914 
excluded the hand trades, the building trades, and 
the neighborhood industries, and took account 
only of establishments conducted under the so- 
called factory system. A comparative summary 
for the State, 1919 and 1914, follows: 


second and third classes at the option of the 
mayor and the common councils; prohibiting the 
st of children in certain occupations, 
providing for issuing labor its in certain cases 
and prescribing powers and duties of the Board of 
Education and State Industrial Inspectors; pro- 
vision for the regulation, etc., of boarding homes 
for children; provision for the incorporation of a 
Commodity Association operated by persons en- 
gaged in growing and producing agricultural 
products; authorizing stock corporations to 
transact the business of banking or insurance and 


providing regulations for the same; creating a 
municipal corporation court in all counties having 


a population of between 90,000 and 150,000; 


insuring the freedom of dairy products from germs 
of tuberculosis and. peg Hee ; provision for 
competent instruction in the public schools in 


Persons 


Proprietors and firm members......................... 
Salaried employees... .......0.0 0000. ee nas 
Wage earners (average number)....................... 


Sierra HOMMODOWOR 655.5620 bien he ho dard on SR ee an wee 
Capi 


Cr 


Wages 
Ma 


ed 


| 


Value of products... 0.0.0.0. ccc ee eee nas 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials) 


Censue— Per cent of 

increase } 

1919 1914 1914-19 
date arate ta at 8,593 8,386 2.5 
ey eae nee ne 245,826 188,266 30.6 
Wee Gags So eee eo fag MS or ba Tete 7,67 7,698 —0 . 3 
shined Binnatd es cua Mela mey 42, 28,386 48.8 
es as fact. hed i ace og 195,891 152,182 28 .7 
idee atin eee eee Na Bag 478,483 391,385 22.3 
pat isha cae coc aati aca $039,691,255 $522,548,083 79.8 
Slaiaanadsts ty a chkon eeete 6,868,822 126,494,933 118.8 
eka dies oni iete nates 79,094,350 37,297,456 112.1 
Ag en eis etieg au erent 197,774,472 89,197,477 121.7 
Sh & Bie ara a SPs Cet 1,059,597,484 388,714,859 172.6 
Re Rr ee rer 1,599,313,923 637,952,128 150.7 
Bete Set ats ais 539,716,439 249,237,269 116.5 


3A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


EpucaTion. The total enrollment in the public 
schools was 907,186, of whom 864,201 were white 
and 42,985 colored. The average daily attendance 
in 1920 was 531,221. Teachers in 1920 numbered 
21,216 of whom 17,701 were female. The average 
monthly salaries of teachers in 1921 were $116 
(male) and $81 female. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed in 
the legislative session of 1921, the following 
may be mentioned: Creating a State Department 
of Agriculture; providing for the establishment of 
branch banks in foreign countries or dependencies 
of the United States; provision for a State board 
of barber examiners; prohibition of the bribery of 
baseball players and employees of baseball groups; 
provision for pensions for the deserving blind; 
prescription for the treatment of new-born infants; 
creation of a State department of the budget; 
creation of social welfare boards in cities of the 


respect to the care and hygiene of the teeth; re- 
quiring owners of dogs to rabies to kill or 
immunize them; providing for the licensing, 
regulation and su ision of maternity hospitals; 
creating a State Board of Immigration; defining 
the terms upon which group insurance may be 
written; prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
by wholesale pas be under any Federal permit 
or license, except those whose stock meets certain 
specific requirements defined in the act; provision 
for the maintenance of free county libraries; 
requirements in respect to the inspection of cattle 

ore removal from any county of the State; 
declaring certain places at which cattle are bought 
and sold to be public markets and prescribing the 
rules for them; a similar law in respect to the 
markets for farm products; a resolution for the 
submission to the voters of an amendment to 
the constitution requiring the legislature to provide 
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for the collection of an annual tax or license fee on 
notor vehicles, etc., to be submitted at the next 
general election; relating to the limit of indebted- 
ness and the issue of general liability bonds and 

ublic utility bonds by cities with a population of 

5,000 or more; providing for an optional law for 
cities of the third class and for the city manage- 
ment form of government; providing for the con- 
finement and treatment of victims of opium, 
cocaine, etc.; authorizing the establishment of high 
schools for colored chil in all counties with a 
population of over 100,000; defining and regulating 
the practice of optometry; establishing a depart- 
ment of penal institutions; resolution to submit to 
the qualified voters an amendment of a section of 
the constitution relating to pay of members of the 
Assembly and expense of committees; resolution 
to submit to the qualified voters an amendment 
to the constitution authorizing the contraction of 
a debt and the issue of bonds not exceeding 
$15,000,000 for the ent of a soldiers’ bonus 
to ex-service men of the late war; creation of a 
State Department of Finance; resolution to sub- 
mit to the qualified voters an amendment to the 
constitution which shall enable women to hold 
any Office in the State; provision for a system of 
workmen’s compensation, elective as to railway 
and private employers, but compulsory on the 
part of the State, counties, and other public em- 
ployers, unless need by the employees; au- 
thorizing cities with a population between 200,000 
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in 1861. Among her best 
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MOLDAVIA. A northern division of Roumania; 
area before the war, 14,759 square miles; ula- 
tion (1913), 2,145,465. Chief towns with their 

pulations before the war: Jassy, 76,120; Galats, 

3,512; Botushani, 32,874; Barlad, 25,367; and 
Focsani, 25,287. 

MOLESWORTH, Mrs. British novelist, died 
in London in the latter part of July. As a popu- 
lar and voluminous writer for children she was 
widely known in Great Britain. She was born 
of a Scotch family in Holland in May, 1839, and 
married Major Molesworth of the Royal Dragoons 
known stories for the 
young were Four Winds Farm, Cuckoo Clock, and 
Carrots. She also showed great skill in writing 
for very small children, contributing some very 
popular stories to the Child’s Pictorial. 

ONACO. A Ee peneipeuty, on the Mediter- 
ranean, surrounded by the nch department 
of Al Maritimes except on the coast; cele- 
bra for the gambling resort, Monte Carlo; 
area, 8 square miles; Ropalenon (1913), 22,956. 
The chief towns are: Condamine, 11,082; 
Monte Carlo, 9627; Monaco, 2247. Its prince 
was an absolute ruler until Jan. 7, 1911, when a 
new constitution was proclaimed, providing for 
a national council assisted by a council of state 
which along with the prince exercises the legisla-— 
tive power. The prince in 1920 was Albert, born, 
Nov. 13, 1848. 

MONEY. The following table shows coin and 


and 600,000 to apply the zoning pace : paper circulation of the United States for the fiscal 
Orricers. Governor, Arthur M. Hyde; Lieu- years (ending June 30) 1913 to 1921, inclusive 
tenant-Governor, Hiram Lloyd; Secretary of (see also Financia, Review; Goin; and Siiver): 
Coin, bullion, 

and paper Circu- 

Pues Fil Oar ag Unsted States money in lation 

ear ing ing ton in notes a reasury, as per 

June 30 Treasury bank notes Total money assets Circulation Population capita 
918 snc dcdexenedesaee Re 2,611,571,094  1,108,498,922 3,720,070,016 356,331,567 3,363,738,449 97,337,000 34.56 
OL ccreseerce oe 2,638,496,056  1,099,791,915 3,738,288,871 336,273,444 3,402,015,427 99,027,000 34.35 
VOUS oo cccieveticcunon cot 2,739,241,077 1,250,215,109 3,989,456,186 420,236,612 3,569,219,574 100,725,000 35.44 
1916.5 os tbdecdswan ken 3,206,867,812 1,276,024, 4,482,891,938 458,761,371 4,024,130,567 102,431,000 39.29 
WONT ceici pedo ncabnadh 3,735,690,795  1,622,299,231 5,407,990,026 644,414,394 4,763,575,632 104,145,000 45.74 
WOIS io 6 sesh ees abt 3,807,161,348  2,933,910,946 6,741,072,294 1,361,644,870 5,379,427,424 105,869, 50.81 
1919 oe oe knenina len 3,577,607,287  3,941,181,713 7,518,789,000 1,752,759,027 5,766,029,973 106,136,000 54.33 
1920...........00000000. 3,221,676,433  4,672,821,666 7,894,498,099 1,806,943,012 6,087,555,087 106,414,000 57.21 
VOD os ee roca eee 3,736,221,846  4,241,173,650 8,027,395,496 2,250,958,023 5,776,437.473 108,087,000 53.44 
State, Charles U. Becker; State Auditor, George E. MONGOLIA. A large and ill-defined terri- 

; State 


c ta r, L. D. Thompson; 
Attorney-General, Jesse W. Barrett. 

MISSOURI, University or. A co-educational 
State institution of higher education at Columbia, 
Mo.; founded in 1840. The total enrollment for 
the fall term of 1921 was 5058 of whom 3680 
were at the departments at Columbia; 563 at 
the school of Mines and Metallurgy, situated at 
Rolla; 815 in the extension and correspondence 
departments. At Columbia the departments 
comprised Arts and Sciences (1760), Agriculture 
(402), Business and Public Administration (125), 
Education (225), Engineering (467), Graduate 
work (120), Journalism, (218), Law (119), Medi- 
cine (75). At Columbia there were 2515 men 
and 996 women. The income was $1,833,356. 
The libraries contained 230,000 volumes. A 
ift of $50,000 was received for a building for 

ome Economics. Acting President, J. C. Jones. 


MITCHELL, CuHartes ANDREWS. See NE- 
CROLOGY. 

MITNITZKY, Izzy. See Music, Arttsis, In- 
strumentalists. 


tory dependent on China situated to the west 
of Manchuria. Area, about 1,367,600 square 
rere we ulation about 2,600,000. Russia rec- 
ogni ongolia’s right to self-government, 

ov. 3, 1912, by a convention signed at Urga 
and undertook to guarantee her immunity from 
Chinese military occupation or colonization. 
On Nov. 5, 1913, Russia recognized outer Mongo- 
lia in an agreement with Pekin as part of Chinese 
territory and China ppoceniers its autonomy. 
After the overthrow of the Czar and the establish. 
ment of the Soviet wbolingeeck the arrangement 
with Russia was ineffective, and on Nov. 22, 1919, 
China so declared. On Feb. 25, 1921, the inde- 
penceace of the country was proclaimed and the 
ocal ruler known under the title of the Hutuktu 
was crowned king of Mongolia. 

MONOP. . See AftRonavrtics. 

MONTAGUE, Dwicsat Preston. Manufac- 
turer, died at Chattanooga, Tenn. May 25. 
He was born at Chester, Ohio, July 20, 1853; 
studied at Cornell University and went into 
manufacturing at Chattanooga in 1875. He be- 
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came president of important coal and oil companies 
and was Officer in other financial institutions. 

MONTANA. Popuuation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 548,889 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 376,053 in 1910. 
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in Montana decreased from 184,337,786 pounds 
in 1920 to about 23,000,000 pounds in 1921. The 
value of the output decreased from $14,931,361 to 
about $1,155,000. 

Manvuracrures. The United States Bureau of 
the Census issued the following summary of the 
census of the State’s manufactures in 1919 with 
corresponding figures for 1914: 


1919 1914 

Number of establishments....... 1,290 939 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value Persons e 

mgaged................ 20,692 16,363 
Cotte. ik eee. 1921 200,000 2,560,000 § 1,715,000 Proprietors and firm members. . 1,200 832 
1920 184,000 2,226,000 1,781,000 ied employees............ 2,332 1,827 
Opteecccexice2ss 1921 469,000 10,787,000 3,668,000. Wage earners (average number) 17,160 13,704 
Wh 1941 2.207.000 28,168,000 28:943,000 Primary horsepower 170.208 91,671 

eat oe ie che Soy ave Ss ‘ 7 ’ ; ° AAD = SC RRE YY EPO WE wn ee eee ee ew , e 

= 1920 2,787,000 28,690,000 36,724,000 CODA: i ioe si dkian aekaek cowsd $137,476,277 $79,246, 
a oct ana 430) Salaries and wages.............. 20,484,017 15,779,858 
1920 1,757,000 1 2,608,000 20,439,000 ieee: acheennines cs 4.741.455 2,778,653 
1 Tons. Weietics ss <4 pei ei ha vney 24,742,562 13,001,205 
; : Paid for contract work.......... 555, 789,361 
peep et tae rely Teg Oe ee oe 121s oe | 407s ee 

age conditions of the State in 1920 with corre- [OH O° materind ner sees trees 166664518  84°442" 
em aan lt lg gg pe t,  g)6SlC Value of products... ...........- ’ ‘ ,446,136 
sponding figures for 1910, was issued by the United Value by manufacture..... 44,512,504 37,702,150 

tates Bureau of the Census: 
Cc s of— 
1980 1810 
Number of all larainas 6c 6.06.5655.65 626i enc se WA 5 5 Rae ae BREA Ses OSS Mee Sw SS RES 57,677 26,214 
Appro imate land area of the state.... 006. eee eet tenes acres.. 93,523,840 93,568,640 
MR TAPING 6 oe oe eee hes oS SS SS eS La Ue UO ete ee acres.. 35,070,656 13,545,603 
Improved land in farms... . 0.0... cc eee ee eee eee ete e ee ee eeees acres.. 11,007,278 3,640,309 
Number of farme irrigated o o2s:0:.4. 5:0 64.0544 04: hs 8 ok RaSaG RA DRAB OS SASS OURS ESAS EES 10, 8,970 
irrigated..................-04. Pe Or ee er ee rere re terre rere er eee acres.. 1,681,729 1,679,084 
Ares enterprises were capable of irrigating. ..... 0.0.0.6... cece eee teenie acres... 753,498 2,205, 155 
Area inc! 1D COCSED IOAN. sc iss ooh ois Se eee Pe Ree 5 Se Re acres.. 4,329,148 3,515,602 
Per cent irrigated: 

Number of all faring 2.2.6 6.6.5.0 23 fodln th eGo een) PEO eG Oy See et Ree Ras 18.7 34.2 
Approximate land area of state... 6... ce ete ee ete ence see eeeesens 1.8 1.8 
Det ith (OP 5 ts io os oko ots ooh oe ews Bale as Beha Ee He IE UR hee ees ees 4.8 12.4 
Improved land in farms.................- eee cece ee 15.3 46.1 
Exoees of area en rises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated................ acres. 1,071,769 $26,071 
Excees of area inclu in enterprises over area irrigated...........000 02sec cece eee acres... 2,647,419 1,836,518 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement...................0000000e: acres. 207,530 3~—=s........... 
Capital invested........... aida asinataty mira euisees Ce eee ee ee eee $52,148,363 22,970,958 
mabey eae acre enterprises were capable of irrigating... ...........0 0... c cee cate 18.94 $10.42 
Estimated cost of ne ONUOTOMBOS 6 oe sl ie a Wena ye tow ena ee wane yous 70,079,028 32,382,077 
Average per acre included in enterprises... 0.0.6... cee nen tet neee ne 16.19 9.21 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre.... 02.0... 206... cee eens 1.26 0.89 


MINERAL Propucrion. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and sinc mined in Montana 
in 1921, according to the estimate of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, was about $16,212,000, a decrease from 
the value of $65,573,047 in 1920. The value of 
the output of gold decreased from $1,851,165 in 
1920 to about $1,360,000 in 1921. The production 
of gold from copper ores was greatly reduced, and 
the output from siliceous ores and placers was 
much less than in 1920. The mine output of silver 
decreased from 12,579,178 ounces in 1920 to 
about 6,233,000 ounces in 1921, and the value of 
the output decreased from $13,711,304 to about 
$6,198,000. In past years most of the silver came 
from copper ores, but in 1921 many of the copper 
mines and other ge producers of silver were idle 
the greater yer of the year. The output of copper 
decreased from 177,059,260 pounds in 1920 to 
about 51,595,000 pounds in 1921. The mine pro- 
duction of lead decreased from 31,253,916 pounds 
in 1920 to about 21,674,000 pounds in 1921, and 
the value of the output decreased from $2,500,313 
to about $997,000. e output of recoverable zinc 


In 1920 there were six cities in the State—Ana- 
conda, Billings, Butte, Great Falls, Helena, and 
Missoula—having more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
The cities, with an te population of 117,205, 
formed 21.4 per cent of the total population for 
Montana in that year, and in 1919 reported 15.7 
per cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products. The increases in wages, cost of 
materials, and the value of products, as presented 
in the table, are principally due to the change in 
industrial conditions brought about by the World 
War, and therefore cannot properly be used to 
measure the growth of manufactures during the 
census period 1914 to 1919. However, the in- 
creases 1n average number of w: earners and 
horsepower evidence the growth of the manufac- 
turing activities of the State. 

_ TRANSPORTATION. The total railroad mileage 
in Montana operated by seven different com- 
panies was 7196 miles for 1920. There was no 
new construction in 1921. The railroads are under 
the supervision of the State Railroad Commission. 

EpucaTIon. Educational statistics for 1921 

were as follows: Number of children of school age, 
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161,626; total number of Lie Ha enrolled in public 
schools, 126,238; average daily attendance, 91,744; 
number of teachers employed, 6215; average salary 
of teachers, $974; total expense for educational 
purposes, $12,904,270. The total number of 
pupils enrolled at the State University at Missoula 
was 1534; at the Agricultural College at Bozeman, 
981; at the State School of Mines at Butte, 143; 
and at the State Normal School at Dillon, 1097. 
The number of teachers employed at the State 
University at Miseoula was 74; at the Agricultural 
College at Bozeman, 81; at the State School of 
Mines at Butte, 12, and at the State Normal 
School at Dillon, 39. 

Finance. The legislature amended the law 
changing the fiscal year and therefore the latest 
figures available on State finances were those for 
the period ending Nov. 30, 1920. Receipts for 
1919 and 1920 were $8,888,649; disbursements, 
$9,406,057; balance, Nov. 30, 1920—$2,418,476. 
The bonded debt of the State, Feb. 28, 1921, 
was $2,852,588. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. State Prison at 
Deer Lodge, inmates, Dec. 1, 1921, 327; State 
Hospital for the Insane at Warm Springs, inmates, 
Dec. 1, 1921, 1451; State School for the Deaf, 
Dumb, Blind, and Feeble-minded at Boulder, 
inmates, April, deaf, 69; blind, 20; feeble-minded, 


135; State Industrial School at Miles City, in- under 


mates, April 1, 1921, 130; State Orphans’ Home at 
Twin Bridges, inmates, April 1, 1921, 224; State 
Vocational School for Girls at Helena, inmates, 
April 1, 1921, 45. 

LEGISLATION. Revision of the tax laws and 
imposition of new taxes upon the production of oil 
gas, minerals, etc., and consolidation of some an 
abolishment of other State laws were among the 
more important measures of the legislature 
this year. 

Orricers. Governor, Joseph M. Dixon; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Nelson Story, Jr.; Secretary of 
State, Charles T. Stewart; Attorney-General, 
Wellington D. Rankin; Treasurer, J. W. Walker; 
Auditor, Insurance, and Investment Commis- 


sioner, George P. Porter; Superintendent Public 
Instruction, May Trumper. 
JupiciaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 


Theodore Brantley; Associate Justices: U. L. Hol- 
loway, Charles H. Cooper, Albert J. Galen, 
F. B. Reynolds. 
MONTANA, University or. A co-educational 
State institution of higher learning at Missoula, 
Mont.; founded in 1895. The enrollment for the 
fall session of 1921 was 687 and for the summer 
quarter 518. The faculty numbered 76 of whom 
9 had been added in the course of the year. The 
income for the year ending July 1, 1922, was 
estimated at $462,000. e library contained 
50,000 bound volumes. At the November, 1920, 
election the voters passed two initiative measures: 
one providing 1} mill tax for maintenance for 
the four institutions of the University of Montana; 
the other providing for the issue of bonds in the 
amount of five mill; ion dollars for buildings at the 
State educational and welfare institutions. Of 
this amount approximately 134 million was to 
be ded at the State University. Buildings 
were being constructed to cost when completed 
$850,000. President, C. H. yee 
MONTELIUS, Oscar. Anthropologist, died 
at Stockholm, November 4. He was in charge 
of the Swedish archeological collection in the 
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National Historical Museum at Stockholm and 
an authority in prehistoric archeology. He was 
born at Stockholm in 1843 and received the 
degree of Ph.D. at Upsula in 1869. He was 
connected with the Academy of Antiquities at 
Stockholn until 1888 when he was appointed 
Professor in the National Historical Museum. 
He was State Antiquarian 1907-13. He trav- 
eled widely, | in America as well as in 
Europe, and was a member of many learned 
bodies. After 1913 he devoted himself to finish- 
ing his uncompleted writings. The bibliography 
of his writings between 1869 and 1913 included 
346 titles, and he not only contributed volum!- 
nously to the scientific press but he was editor 
of several periodicals. Aside from his care of 
the archsological collections in the Museum 
and his special-interest in the antiquities of the 
nation, he was a profound student of it is 
istoric period in the rest of Europe as as 
in the adjacent portions of Asia and Africa. 
His work was of speci soy hoary in placing 
the chronology of the Neolithic and Metal Ages 
on a sound basis. He bestowed his valuable 
personal library on the Academy of Antiquities 
in Stockholm in 1913. His chief works were 


Sweden) pues in 1872-75; Lifvet « Sverige 
Hednatiden (1873; English translation by 
F. H. Woods, 1888, entitled, “The Civilization 
of Sweden in Heathen Times); Sveriges Historia 
fran Gldsta tid till vara dagar (1875-77; Sweden’s 
History from Earliest Times to Our Own Day); 
The Age of Bronze in Egypt (Ann. Rep. Smith- 
son. Inst., 1890); Civilization en Italie depuis 
Vintroduction des metauz, 1895-15); and nuv- 
merous important papers, especially on such 
topics as prehistoric chronology, archsologic 
methods, typology, etc., etc. 
MONTENEGRO. A Balkan state formed after 
via; bounded b 


towns with their estimated populations are: 
Podgoritza, 14,000; Ipek or Petz, 14,000; Dja- 
kova or Djakovitza, 23,000. The demand for 
the recognition of separate nationality con- 
tinued during 1921. See Juco-Suavia. 

History. Soon after the armistice the Na- 
tional Council of Monten voted to join the 
ethroned King Nich- 


answer to them on the part of his 3 ag 
have been noted in preceding YEAR KS. 
After his death the attempt of his i to 


ush the movement for the independence of 
ontenegro were less in evidence. They were 
— A have been peut ae ed the most part 
Vv as a part of her gen campaign 
chon via. Italy’s support, if it were ever 
y given, ceased after the death of King 
Peter when she pursued a policy of friendship 
toward Jugo-Slavia. Down to that time Italy 
had maintained a Montenegrin Consulate at 
Rome, paying for that purpose some 20,000,000: 
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lire a year. It was charged ee some sales 
money was nt in p against Jugo- 
Slavia, and the police alter a visit of search, 
August 23, were said to have secured evidence 
against the members. Meanwhile an investi 
tion was going on into the c made by 
Montegrins that the Jugo-Slavs been guilty 
of various atrocities. As a result it was reported 
that no basis could be found for these charges, 
and that the Serbians had respected the rights 
of the Montenegrins and even their interests by 
retaining Montenegrin ‘officials in their positions 
and Montenegrin officers at the same rank in the 
army as they had held in the former army of 
ay icholas. Many points were brought out 
by the Italian investigation favoring the side of 
the Jugo-Slavs and advancing arguments for 
the inclusion of Montenegro in the new state. 

MONTESQUIOU-FEZENSAC, Count Ros- 
ERT DE. French 8 ise died at Mentone, France, 
December 14. is first succesaful verses were 
published in 1892 under the title of Les Chauves- 
Souris. He was born in Paris in 1855, a de- 
scendant of the celebrated noble house of Ar- 
magnac, and was a close friend of Paul Verlaine. 
In 1903 he delivered a course of lectures in New 
York. From his ancestors he inherited two 
celebrated chateaux and the Pavillon des Muses 
at Neuilly, built by Louis XVI. 

MONTREAL, QUE. See GARBAGE AND REFUSE 
DisPosaL. 

MONTSERRAT. A presidency of the Leeward 
Islands (Q. v.). 

MOON, Joun Austin. Congressman, died at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., June 26. He was born 
in ha arp. April 22, 1855; and educated at 
Kin liege, Bristol, Tenn. He was judge 
of the circuit court in Tennessee from 1889 to 
1897. He was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention of 1900, and a member of 
Congress from 1897 to 1921. 

MOORE, Franx A. Judge, died in 1921. He 
was born at Ellsworth, Maine, Nov. 5, 1844; 
educated in the public schools and at a normal 

ool; and was superintendent of schools in 
Hardin County, Iowa, from 1872 to 1876. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1874 and practiced 
law in Oregon after 1877, where he was county 
judge from 1882 to 1886, and a member of the 
Oregon senate from 1888 to 1892. He was as- 
sociate-justice of the supreme court of Oregon 
after 1892. 

MORAVIA. Before the downfall of the Austro- 

ungarian monarchy, a cro d of Austria; 
included after 1918 in the new state of Czecho- 
Slovakia (q. v.); bounded by Russia, Austria, 
Silesia, and Hun . Area before the war, 8584 
square miles; population, estimated in 1913 at 
2,666,613. According to the census of 1910, 
1,868,971 or 7134 per cent spoke Bohemian. 
Copital, Brinn, with a population in 1910 of 

MORAVIANS. A denomination founded in 
Bohemia in 1457 and which began work in this 
country in Georgia in 1735 as a missionary enter- 

rise. It is composed of three branches: the 

oravian Church (Unitas Fratrum), Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren (Evangelical Union), and 
Independent Moravian Churches. The Unitas 
Fratrum, or the Moravian Church is the largest of 
the denomination. Statistics for this branch in 
1921 showed 26,373 members, 155 ministers, 117 
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churches, and total valuation of church property of 
$1,368,220. Mission provinces number 11, in- 
cluding Labrador, Alaska, California Indians, 
Jamaica, West Indies, Nicaragua, Demerara, 
Surinam, South Africa, and West Himalaya, and 
converts in 1921 totaled 105,189. There are 7 
educational institutions of the denomination, of 
which may be mentioned the Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary of Bethlehem, Pa., as 
the most prominent. In 1921 the Evangelical 
Union of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren had 
1714 members, 13 church edifices, and 4 ordained 
ministere. Statistics for the Independent Mora- 
vian Churches showed 320 members in 3 churches. 
The official journal of the Northern Province of 
the Moravian Church in America is the Moravian, 
and for the Southern Province The Wachovia 
Moravian. Statistics for the International Mora- 
vian Church, which includes the Continental 
Province, Czecho-Slovakian Province, British 
Province, and North and South American Prov- 
inces, give a total membership of 53,819 on 
Jan. 1, 1921, 197 congregations, and 35,669 com- 

Affiliated 


municants. Foreign Missions and 
Societies in Europe totaled 323 con tions, 
35,040 communicants, and total membership of 


175,189 persons. 

MORF, Heinrico. See NEcRo.Loey. 

MORINI, Era. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists. | 

MOROCCO. The largest of the Barbary 
states situated in the northwestern part of Africa 
on the eastern shore of the Atlantic ocean be; 
tween and 36° north latitude and 1° and 11 
40’ west longitude and bounded on the north 
by the No sea and south by the Mediter- 
ranean sea, Algeria, and the desert of Sahara. 
It comprises the kingdom of Fez and Morocco 
north of the Atlas mountains and the territories 
of Sus, Bra, Wadi Tafilet, Tuat, and other re- 

ions in the south, which are subdivided into 33 

istricts each under a “kaid.” In 1912 it be- 
came a French protectorate with the exception 
of the Spanish zone extending 207 miles along 
the Mediterranean sea from the Atlantic sea to 
the Mulawia river, which is administered by 
Spain; and the port of Tangier with its hinter- 
land of about 140 square miles which is under 
international control. The area of the French 
protectorate is given at 160,711 square miles by 
some authorities, and the Spanish zone at 8740 
square miles. ther estimates, however, place 
it higher, namely, at about 231,500 square mules 
of which Spain claims about 10,000 in the north 
zone and 960 in the region of Ifni on the west 
coast. In 1921 the area effectively occupied and 
controlled by the French was placed at 92,664 
square miles. The estimates for population 
vary, but a recent one places it at 7,023,000 of 
which 1,075,250 were in the Spanish zone. The 
average density was on the basis of these figures 
41 persons to the square mile. In the French 
zone in 1920 there were in the schools a total of 
793 teachers and 24,059 pupils. In the Spanish 
zone the total number of pupils in that year 
was placed at 2180. 

Propucrion. The only important occupation 
is agriculture. aay about 10 per cent of the 
population live in the ports and cities, the great 
majority living in the country districts and 
ao themselves by food production and 
cattle-raising. The arable lands practically all 
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within the limits of the French zone, which, 
however, for the most part is mountainous 
leaving only the northeastern ake and the 
great plains for agriculture. e total area 
available for cultivation is placed at 36,700 
square miles and the area actually cultivated 
at only about 8500 square miles. The wheat 
grown is mainly of the variety and the soft 
wheat was formerly ie sti but page gros 
encouragement a considerable acreage 
lanted with it. Barley, oats, corn, and sorg- 
um are also raised. In 1920 considerable prog- 
reas was made in the matter of agricultural 
coéperation. Groups in the farming commu- 
nities were subsidized by the French govern- 
ment and showed a readiness to adopt modern 
methods. Measures for the o tion of 
agricultural credit had also been n and since 
1917 the government has done much to promote 
land settlement. The production in 1919 totaled 
48,384,882 bush a considerable falling off 
from each of the four years. Barley and 
wheat make up the larger part of the produc- 
tion. In 1920 the estimates of these two crops 
were: Barley, 33,825,000 bushels; wheat 18,- 
623,000 bushels. Comparatively few Euro 
have been engaged in iculture although the 
area in their i as estimated at 
444,780 acres of which 370,650 were in the hands 
of chmen. Among the dholders were 
several companies en in the exploitation 
of large tracts. After 1907 a considerable num 
of European settlers entered the country from 
\igeria. The agricultural resources though 
rich have not been adequately developed but 
improvements were under consideration in 1920 
and new methods of cultivation had already been 
introduced along with the teaching of agri- 
culture. Agricultural education made _ con- 
siderable progress in 1921. The teachings of 
the agricultural normal school were put into 
practice on farms in the neighborh of Fes 
and Casa-blanca and promised excellent re- 
sults. The colony has been the favorite desti- 
nation of French emigrants who settle there at 
the rate of thousands a month. Manufactures 
have rapidly developed. The total French 
capital in industry rose from 36,240,000 francs 
in 1918 to 56,438,000 francs. Their industries, 
however, are still far below their capacity, with 
oe workmen employed numbering only about 
Commercn. Morocco was no exception to 
the rule that the war turned the attention of 
France to the great resources of her colonies. 
The riches of the country were in fact not ap- 
preciated until the war. These included not 
‘only vast mineral resources, but great agricul- 


on 


tural possibilities. As to her trade, the external P 


commerce in the French zone amounted in 1917 
to 319,579,618 francs; in 1919, to 574,391,672; 
and in 1920, to 1,056,289,333. The value of the 
imports rose from 215,370,537 francs in 1917 to 
812,908,482 in 1920. The exports during the 
same period rose from 207,579,581 to 245,980,851. 
The above figures do not give a clear idea of the 
quantity on account of the fluctuations of price, 
and the tonnage had not increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in value. Imports in 1920 
showed a tonnage of 388,201, as compared with 
246,301 in 1919; exports showed a decrease, bei 

164,674 in 1920 against 203,249 in 1919. The 
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mother country had the ee in imports but 
England followed closely behind. The trade of 
the United States showed a gréat increase from 
the time of the war, mounting from about 6,000,- 
000 francs in 1916 to 25,500,000 in 1920. The 
rincipal products imported from the United 
tes were, in order of their value in 1920: 
Petrol, coke, petroleum, iron products, sugar, 
motors, coffee. Meanwhile the imports m 
Spain showed a corresponding diminution. Be- 
fore 1914 exports from Morocco varied between 
58,000,000 francs and 20,000,000 francs accordmg 
to the nature of the agricultural season. Over 
75 per cent of the Moroccan exports went to 


France, other Powers receiving comparatively small 
portions. Among the princi ahr bed ex- 
ported may be mentioned: Wheat, barley, corn, 


almonds, grain, linseed, dry peas, various spices, 


, etc. 

rere The section of narrow-gauge mili- 
tary railroad which had been under construction 
for some time between the cities of Fez and Taza 
was Officially opened to traffic on July ee 1921, 
thus linking up the Algerian and Moroccan 
railwa . As these military lines were 
available for the transportation of merchandise, 
the completion of the Fez-Taza section facili- 
tated overland commercial relations between 
Morocco and Algeria. 

Finance. The total debt of French Morocco 
amounted to $78,200,000, including the loans of 
1904, 1910, and 1914, which amounted, respec- 
tively, to $12,000,000, $19,500,000, and $32,800,- 
000. ‘The loan of 1914 was increased in 1916 to 
$46,700,000 and guaranteed by France. Under 
the 1914 loan, 4 per cent bonds were issued iu 
that year to the amount of $13,500,000, and 5 
per cent bonds were issued in March, 1918, for 
the remaining $33,200,000. From the roceeds of 
the 1914 loan were paid the debts of the Moorish 
government; the expenses of the creation of the 
port of Casablanca; the establishment of a road 
system; the construction of hospitals, schools, 
and colleges; the installation of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines; the building of municipal public 
works; and the protection of forests. Inasmuch 
as the amounts of the above loans were exhausted 
and the ordinary funds available were inadequate 
to allow the intensive development of natural 
resources, the French government authorised 
the protectorate administration, on August 19, 
1920, to contract a public loan of $143,629,343, 
to be used approximately as follows: 


Construction of administration buildings. ..... $ 8,404,208 
Construction of harbor works................ 54,054,054 
Extension of road system................505. 11,583,021 
Development of hydraulic resources........... 17,374,517 
First capital of phosphate monopoly........... 6,949, 
osts, telegraphs, and telephones............. 13, 
Health service... 0.0.0... cece eee ee eee 8,301,158 
Public instruction... ............ 0c cece eee 7,722, 
FOrestry : 2 cos seis ese Ss eke Se 4 eda TR 2,895,752 
Conservation of Government property........ 3,505,312 
Agriculture ..s 2506 dre 6h bh eee ee owed eye ween 5,791,505 
All other purposes. 0.0.00... 3,251,451 
TOtahssn 2 hoe aka aa ese ew on eee $143,6290,344 


Derense. In the French zone on March 
, 1920, the army was placed at 72,297 of 
whom 14,129 were of Moroccan auxiliary 
troops. e army is under the supreme com- 
mand of the French resident-general, and is 
divided into five commands, corresponding to 
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the respective areas of Rabat, Fez, Casablanca, 
Meknes and Marrakesh, and Taza. 

GOVERNMENT. The French zone is under a 
protectorate at the head of which is the French 
resident-general. The sultan, theoretically an 
absolute monarch, governs in accordance with 
the advice of the resident-general. Foreign af- 
fairs are under direct French control, and the 
officer in command of French troops is also minis- 
ter of war. Sultan in 1921, Mulai Yusef who 
succeeded, Au 18, 1912; French resident-gen- 
eral, General Lyautey. The rights of France and 
Spain over their respective zones in Morocco were 
determined by negotiations, termed in the Franco- 
Spani of Madrid, signed, Nov. 27, 1912. 


administered under the 


er commissioner and 


HISTORY 


War IN SpanisH Morocco. On July 15 se- 
rious revoltsamong the Riff tribes in the Spanish 
zone of Morocco were a bas On August 5 
the Spanish forces lost Nador and Zeluan, an 
the ish general Silvestre was reported to 
have committed suicide. On August 11 the 
Spanish pt at Mount Arruit and the Spanish 
eneral Navarro were captured by the rebels. 

y August 28 the revolt in Morocco had spread 
to El Araish and 400 Spani ties were 
reported. Meanwhile on August 16 a body under 
General Sanjurjo captured Sidi Amaran which 
commanded the approach to the peninsula on 
which Melilla is situated; on August 20-27 Span- 
ish warships bombarded the Moors on the coast 
between Cape Tres Forcas and Alhucemas; and 
on September 4 the oe raised the siege of 
Mezquita. Nevertheless, some reverses had 
occurred during the same iod. For example, 
the Moors captured Sheshuan in the western 
part of the Spanish zone,. and Pefion de Vales, 
an island lying to the east of Ceuta; and soon 
afterwards the town of Tefer, also fell into their 

nds. 

It was plain that the entire Spanish zone had 
risen against the mother country. This was 
attributed by critics of Spanish colonial poliey 
to the bad management of Spanish officials. It 
was remarked that while Spain might be famous 
as a conquering nation, she was unable to ad- 
minister the colonies she acquired. There had 
been many rash acts committed by the Spanish 
commanders in Morocco and a number of se- 
rious disasters involving heavy losses of life had 

in consequence. General Sylvester, 
@ veteran of the Cuban war, renowned for bravery 
showed little skill in dealing with the natives an 
morally offended the leader of the insurrection, 
Abdel Kerim. This occurred at a time when 
the natives generally were exaspera against 
Spanish rule, and as a result all the tribes of the 
Melilla region revolted and rapmaria! after- 
wards the entire population of the Riff followed 
suit. The Spanish authorities seemed not to 
have contemplated this possibility and at any 
rate they were unprepared for it. They met 
the emergency, however, with great courage 
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and heavy reénforcements were rapidly dis- 
patched to the front. 

i to retrieve her defeats in Sep- 
tember. A Spanish offensive was carried out 
under the High Commissioner, General Beren- 
with 60,000 effective troops, September 10. 
after a succession of spiri 

troops eos the enemy’s 
Gurugu which had for a long 
ing the southern out- 


Gurugu 
On October 14 came the news that Zeluan had 
been captured. Between September and this 
latter date all the immediate objectives of the 
campaign had been achieved; and on October 16 
it was announced that the Spanish government 
had obtained the consent of the Sultan to an 
arrangement that would include the line of the 
heights of the Gurugu in the Spanish military 
zone of Drags pagatda'y g to the English press 
reports, this region wo protect against 
sible attacks from the tribes the city of Melilla 

_ which had been constantly threatened in recent 
engagements. At this time in was nego- 
tiating with the rebel leader from whom she 
demanded the punishment of the authors of the 
recent massacres and the cession of Alhercemas 
in order that a military post might be estab- 
lished there. A complicated situation arose 
in respect to the relations with the native chiefs 
and in connection with the treaty with France. 
The famous Riff chief Raisuli, was a fugitive 
from French territory and along with other 
chiefs sent messages announcing loyalty to 
Spain. But these chiefs were not loyal to the 
Sultan of Morocco, under whose authority 
Spain according to the Franco-Spanish treaty 
was ruling her zone as a mandatary. If Spain 
accepted the terms offered by the leaders of 
the Riff Berber insurgents, she would be dis- 
loyal to the sultan and to the French. There- 
fore the problem before the Spanish Prime Min- 
ister, Maura, was a difficult one, and many 
believed that the only solution was to crush the 
rebel | Abd-el-Krim by force of arms; and 
et. the latter’s ce terms were favorable to 
Bpain and her only objection was from the point 
of view above mentioned. He asked for the 
setting up of a Spanish protectorate over the 

ish zone without regard to the rule of the 
sultan, and promised to turn over to Spain the 
native chiefs who had been responsible for cruel- 
ties to prisoners. In the closing months of the 
year there were frequent reports of difficulties 
in the army administration, arising from the 
military juntas at Madrid. The officers in the 
field in Morocco objected to the appointment 
of members of these juntas to positions on the 
new general staff, and the juntas retaliated by 
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establishing a committee of defense. In Mo- 
rocco General ane occupied the last refuge 
of the enemy in the Melilla zone, namely, the 
position of Rasmedura, November 22. In De- 
cember the Moors were continuing the release 
of the Spanish prisoners captured in July. 

THE Quzstion or TaNaiER. The government 
of Tangier rested upon a provisional arrange- 
ter the diplomatic agree- 


ments of 1904 in hag ar to Spanish and French 
sones in Morocco. e British government in 
accordance with its policy of arene the con- 
trol of a single power over both shores of the 
Strait of Gibraltar demanded that Tangier should 
be under a special administration and 
that its military should be neutralized. This 
resulted in the government of Tangier and its. 
surrounding territory by a number of commis- 
sions under the control of the diplomatic corps. 
For some years the question of status was raised 
by both France and Spain, but especially the 
former. The sovereignty of the sultan was 
recognized over the district. The French au- 
thorities were unwilling to consent to any con- 
ditions that would either compromise the rights 
of the sultan or injure the dominant French inter- 
est at Tangier, including various public institu- 
tions of which the French government had as- 
sumed the direction, and the diverse French 
business establishments and properties. France 
was insisting that in the long run the unity of 
Morocco required a change in the present situ- 
ation, which change would extend the influence 
of France to point out that it had been a mistake 
to cut the Empire of Morocco into three parts, 


for the country presented a racial and religious , 


unity. See EXPLORATION. 

MORRIS, Georcse Perry. Author and jour- 
nalist, died, June 15. He was born at Mont- 
clair, N. J., Feb. 18, 1864; uated at Rutgers 
College in 1888; and pursued studies in economics 
and history at Johns al vat He was on the 
staff successively of the Mail and Express, New 
York; The ilail Panto Boston; and The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. After 1918 
he was editor of the Advocate of Peace. He wrote: 
The Norwegian Company System (1894); and 
Historic Towns of New England (1898); and 
contributed largely to the periodical press. 

MORRISON, Henry C. Methodist Epis- 
copal bishop, died at Leesburg, Fla., Decem- 
ber 21. He was born in Montgomery County, 
Tenn., May 30, 1842. He was pastor at At- 
lanta, Ga., in 1886; missionary secretary, 1890-98, 
and bishop after 1898. He was a leader in the 
mission work of his church. 

MORRISSEY, Anprew. Clergyman, died 
in Paris, France, May 28. He was born in Ire- 
land, in January, 1860; came to this country 
and graduated at the University of Notre Dame. 
He became professor of mathematics in the 
Sacred Heart College, Watertown, Wis., in 1880; 
and was director of studies of Notre Dame from 
1885 to 1892, and president from 1893 to 19085. 
After which he was president of its board of 
trustees. He was known as a lecturer on edu- 
cation and other subjects. 

MORRISSEY, Anprew Makcvus. Lawyer, 
died in 1921. He was born at Livonia, N. Y., 
Dec. 27, 1871; educated at the public schools; 
admitted to the bar in Nebraska in 1896, and 
practiced law in that State. He was appointed 
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chief justice of the curren court of Nebraska in 
January, 1915, and elected for the term ending 
Jan. 6, 1921. 

MORSE, CHarRLEs Hosmer. Manufacturer, 
died, May 5. He was born at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Sept. 23, 1833; and educated at the academy 
there. e became a clerk in Fairbanks and 
Company, the great scale manufacturers, and 
rose to be a member of the firm and chairman of 
the board of directors. He was also director of 
other important enterprises. 

MORSE, Rosperr McNert. See Necro.ey. 

MOTOR BOATING. See Yacurtina. 

MOTOR CARS. See AUTOMOBILES. 

MOTOR FUEL. See CHemistry, INDUSTRIAL. 

MOULE, CHar.Les WALTER. British educator, 
died in May. He was a fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and became Senior Fellow 
and President. e was born, Feb. 9, 1834, 
entered Cambridge in 1854, and graduated in 
the Classical Tripos in 1857. From 1879 to 1892 
he was tutor of Corpus Christi and was later 


lecturer. He resigned in 1908 to take charge of 
the college ee 
ULTON, JoHNn FietcHer, Lorp. British 


lawyer, died in London, England, March 9. 
Latterly he was well known for his public services 
as chief of the explosive supplies division dun 
the war. He was born, Nov. 18, 1844 
educated at Cambridge where he was Senior 
Wrangler, and after taking his degree, remained 
as a fellow and lecturer tor about three years. 
Having studied law he was called to the bar m 
1874 and after 1885 secured an extraordinary 
large practice, being especially known in con- 
nection with patent suits. He was prpouies 
Lord Justice in 1906 and in 1912 Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary. Meanwhile he was elected to 
Parliament and took an active part in the patent 
legislation of 1900-05. ing the war as chief of 
the explosive supplies division of the ministry of 
munitions he showed great energy and succeeded 
in carrying thro policies that facilitated the 
production of explosives. 

MOUNT EVEREST. See Expiorartion. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. Apo institu- 
tion of the higher learning for women at South 
Hadley, Mass.; founded in 1837. The enroll- 
ment for the fall of 1921 was 795. The faculty 
numbered 95 and there were besides 34 assistants, 
readers, curators, etc. The productive funds 
were $2,220,879 and the income was $108,333. 
The library contained 77,163 volumes and 
pamphlets. The sr was completing an 
additional endowment fund of $2,000,000 and 
raising $1,000,000 for building purposes. It 
was expected that a new dormitory and a new 
science building for Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, 
and Geology would be erected in the near future. 
President, Mary Emma Wooley, Litt.D., L-H.D. 

MOUNT STEPHEN, Lorp. See Grogaz 


STEPHEN. 
MOVING PICTURES. In spite of the business 
depression prevailing in 1921, there was a fair 
measure of success in the moving picture i> 
dustry. While complaints of diminished receipts 
were not uncommon, the industry had A 
feel the effect of the public’s lessened 
power during the latter half of 1920 and the 
stronger distributing companies and well-cetab- 
lished theatres were more than able to hold their 
own. Many new photoplays were brought out, 
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but none of them stood out for any especially new 
idea, nor in the method of treatment of their 
themes. As an art, the photoplay did not make 
any appreciable headway in 1921; and the com- 
petition of European films, while not yet to be 
reckoned with, was nevertheless a possibility of 
the near future. German and Italian producers 
exhibited, through American agencies, a number 
of excellently conceived and artistically staged 
plays and it was reported that the coming year 
would witness many more from the same sources, 
owing to the popuanty. of these first ventures. 
The opinion of many critics was decidedly 
favorable to the foreign films on account of their 
artistic portrayal of historical events, a more 
careful attention to detail and at least as good 
photography as the American product. The 
ene moving picture,” referred to in the 1920 
EAR 
headway in public appreciation during the year; 
and while several skilled investigators were 
making extended researches in the realm of 
colored moving pictures, nothing of note was 
brought to light. Audiences were much the 
same, both in make-up and appreciative powers. 
The former idea that moving picture compe- 
tition was a serious menace to the success of 
legitimate theatres died a natural death. Both 
forms of entertainment had developed in their 
own individual way and each now has its fol- 
lowers. Many are patrons of both, according as 
their taste or mood decides for them; frequently, 
also, as the pocketbook determines. 
Censorship, as usual, was a live topic. The 
State of New York created a Moving Picture 
Commission, which began its organized activi- 
ties on August 1. Two men and one woman 
constituted its membership, which was em- 
porte to examine and license all films submitted 
or exhibition within the State. Their report 
stated that they had examined, up to the end of 
the year, 1330 films that had not been shown 
previously, of which they approved 1170 without 
any eliminations. In 160 of the number, scenes 
or titles were ordered eliminated and 5 were 
unconditionally rejected. They asked for an 
additional force of inspectors in order to deter- 
mine whether any unlicensed films were being 
exhibited. As in the past, there was considerable 
confusion and lack of uniformity in censorship 
laws in the different states and no measure cover- 
ing the matter had made any perceptible head- 
way in a ae 
In several instances, popular attention was 
centred for a time upon certain persons, who 
having figured prominently in some phase of 
scandal or crime, sought to increase their popu- 
larity through the medium of films made ex- 
ressly to feature them as a hero or heroine. 
e to the power of discrimination of the public 
taste, these ventures were usually unsuccessful 
in attracting the better class of patrons and the 
verdict of the latter soon determined the length 
of run of such productions. Some ingenious 
devices making use of moving pictures should 
be mentioned. A French inventor brought out 
a small camera, only 4X5X6}4 inches in size, 
provided with a clockwork motor for operating 
a film, of which 20 feet could be placed in the 
box and enabling the operator to make twenty 
pictures. If desired, single exposures could be 
made as with an ordinary camera. In Germany, 
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& moving picture camera was developed for 
showing the progress of a surgical operation, 
which, while not new, had certain novel features. 
The camera was mounted on a long arm sus- 
pended from the ceiling directly over the oper- 
ating table. It could be focussed by the surgeon 
by means of a sight arranged like a periscope, 
placed within easy reach. The camera was 
motor-driven, with necessary control switches 
conveniently placed. — 

OZAMBIQUE. See Portrucurse East 


MULHOLLAND, (Lapy GILBERT). 
Author, died at Dublin, Ireland, April 26. She 
was born at Belfast, Ireland, and married in 1891 
Sir John T. Gilbert. She wrote a long series of 
novels pertaining to Irish life, including: A Fatr . 
Emigrant; Banshee Castle; Hetty Gray; The Walking 
Trees; Cynthia’s Shock; Terry; The Squire’s 
Granddaughters; The Tragedy of Chris; Father 
Tim; Twin Sisters; Narcissa’s Ring (1915), etc., 
and volumes of verse including, Vagrant Verses 
and Spirtt and Dust. ; ; 

MULRY, Josern Avoyrsius. University presi- 
dent, died at Philadelphia, Pa., August 31. See 
Who’s Who, volume 10. : 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.  Accessions 
to the already long list of cities which have adopted 


the commission-manager form of city govern- 
ment continued through the year. By ar the 
most notable addition to the list was Cleveland, 


Ohio, with its population of 797,000. This makes 
six cities with populations of more than 100,000 
that have adopted the manager plan, but at 
Cleveland the new plan will not go into effect 
until Jan. 1 1924. The other five cities in order 
of population are: Akron, Ohio, 208,000; Dayton, 
Ohio, 153,000; Grand Rapids, Mich., 138,000; 
Nashville, Tenn., 118,000; Norfolk, Va., 116,000. 
(For list of nearly two hundred cities which have 
adopted the standard form of city-manager plan, 
ds recognized by the National Municipal League, 
see the accompanying table, including its foot- 
note. At least three State legislatures authorized 
the adoption of the city-manager plan during the 
year. In both Indiana and Wyoming the author- 
ization extends to any city, and in Missouri it 
applies only to third-class cities. The legislature 
of New Jersey again defeated a permissive city- 
manager bill. .The strong and persistent oppoal- 
tion to the mere granting of permission to the 
municipalities of New Jersey to adopt the manager 
plan is said to come from the commissioners 
and their friends in the many cities and towns 
which have adopted the plain commission plan. 
The new Cleveland charter is notable not only for 
the size of the city but also because it provides for 
the election of the members of the commission or 
council by proportional representation, and for a 
considerably larger number of councilmen than 
usual, the number heretofore havi re- 
stricted generally to five and in a very few cases to 
seven or nine regardless of the size of the city. 
The twenty-five councilmen at Cleveland will be 
chosen from four districts, the proportional 
representation plan applying in each district. 
The unusually large council and the division of the 
city into districts are desi to meet objections 
that have been urged to the commission plan for 
large cities. The district representation principle 
is acknowledged without going to the extent of the 
common plan of representation, while 
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within each district the proportional representa- 
tion plan is designed to give any large political 
group a voice in the city legislative body. The 
city pang at Cleveland will be appointed by 
the City Council and responsible to it as in other 
commission-manager cities. The new Cleveland 
charter was framed by a representative com- 
mittee of citizens and in both the framing of the 
charter and in the campaign for its adoption co- 
operation was given by the National Municipal 
League through A. R. Hatton, field agent of the 
League. In Connecticut the city of New London 
adopted the commission-manager plan by a good 
majority, while New Haven voted it down by 
some 19,000 to 8000 votes out of a possible 46,000. 
The New London Council consists of seven 
councilmen at large at salaries of $300 a year 
each. The manager is paid $5000 a year. The 
city was previously governed by a Mayor and 
Council, and the town of New London by three 
selectmen. The latter sat with the Council, 
making a total membership of eighteen. Lockport, 
N. Y., on Nov. 8, rejected the commission- 
manager plan by a small majority, this being the 
third adverse vote on the plan in that city—an 
interesting incident in view of the fact that in 
1910 the Lockport Board of Trade formed a ye 
manager charter which became known as “The 
Lockport Plan.’”’ This charter failed of author- 
ization by the state legislature. Since then a 
statute has been enacted which permits New 
York municipalities to adopt one of several plans 
of government. Kalamazoo, Mich., voted down a 
proposal to abandon the commigsion-manager 
plan after it had been in use for some three years. 
At Dayton, Ohio, the first large city to adopt the 
commission-manager plan, an attempt was made 
to secure a popular vote on abandoning the plan, 
but the attempt failed, At Ruffalo, N. Y., which 
has the plain commission pn of government the 
Mayor vetoed a bill that been passed by the 
New York Legislature that was designed to sub- 
stitute for the commission of five members a 
council of fifteen members and a mayor with large 
powers, the councilmen to be elected six at large 
and nine from “council zones.’’ At the hearings 
on this bill before the Mayor no one came forward 
to sponsor it, and the bill was characterized as 
being of ‘‘mysterious”’ origin. Another defeat of a 
change back from the plain commission to the 
mayor-and-council plan of city A Subba pro- 
posal to occurred at St. Paul, Minn., late in the 
year where there was a popular vote of over 16,000 
for the change and nearly 22,000 against it. The 
proposed new charter for St. Paul provided for 
the federal plan with complete separation of the 
legislative from the executive branches of the city 
government. Had the proposal carried, there 
would have been a mayor with broad executive 
powers elected at large and a council of fifteen 
members of which twelve would have been chosen, 
one each from twelve wards, and three, one each 
from three districts com of four wards 
each. In October, Lowell, Mass., voted to change 
back from the commission plan to the mayor-and- 
council plan. The council will consist of fifteen 
nee, om each agua Py nie wards — a 
at ; e mayor, who will appoint nearly 

the adn inistiative officers of the city, subject to 
confirmation by the council, with be paid $5000 
a bial and councilmen only $300 a year. There is 
a board of public service of three members, which 
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will appoint a city engineer, a superintendent of 
streets, and a superintendent of water-works. 
There is a board of health, park commission, a 
budget and auditing commission, and several 
other boards. It ia a notable fact that in practi- 
cally all of the new charters, adopted or rejected, 
whether of the commission, the commission- 
manager, or the old mayor-and-council type, 
provision is made for a small or at least relatively 
small council, the somewhat larger councils being 
proposed for larger cities. A New York City 
charter revision commission was 8p inted near 
the close of the year by Governor Miller under an 
act of the legislature. The commission consists 
of fifteen members, of whom eleven are citizens, 
this number including Francis M. Scott, chairman, 
and of the Mayor, the Comptroller, a borough 
president, and a member of the Board of Aldermen 
York City. It was expected that the 
commission would conduct hearings throughout 
the early part of the year, frame a charter and 
submit it to a special session of the legislature. 
A proposed charter designed to consolidate the 
county and the various city and other minor civil 
division government of Alameda County, Calif., 
including Berkeley and Alameda and other cities 
and towns, was defeated toward the end of the 
year. Provision was made for borough govern- 
ments within the county, but powers of these 
boroughs were considered by some to be weak and 
unaatisfactory. Montreal, Quebec, after a con- 
siderable period of being governed largely by an 
administrative commission created by the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, voted on May 16 on alternative 
charters. By a majority of some 17,000 in a vote 
of 68,000 out of a possible 147,000 votes a mayor- 
and-council charter was adopted and a council- 
manager charter was defeated. The adopted 
charter, which went into effect on November 1, 

rovides for a mayor and for a council of thirty- 
five members elected by shale votes, one from 
each of thirty-five wards. There an 
executive committee of five councilmen, chosen by 
the council itself, and a director of municipal 
services, also appointed by the council, the latter 
to have such duties as may be assigned to him by 
the council from time to time. The mayor will be 
paid $10,000 a year and the councilmen $1500, 
with an additional $1500 for the chairman of the 
executive committee and $1000 extra for the 
other four members of the executive committee. 
The rejected alternative charter provided for a 
council of fifteen members chosen by proportional 
representation, five from each of three districts, 
and a general manager to be appointed by the 
council. The alternative plans were outlined in 
detail in the Canadian Municipal Journal for 
April, 1921. A description of the government of 
Greater Berlin, Germany, by C. A. Bratter of the 
editorial staff of the Vossiche Zeitung, Berlin, 
appeared in the New York Post, Sept. 16, 1921. 
The new city has a population of about 3,800,000 
and includes the eight cities, fifty-nine rural 
towns, and twenty-six large agricultural districts 
within a radius of about 20 kilometres from the 
former Royal Palace. It will be governed by a 
central council having 225 members and a “mag- 
istracy, the chief governing body,” of thirty 
members. The greater city will be divided into 
twenty ‘‘Bezirks’” or districts, each provided 
with an assembly of fifteen to forty-five members 
and an executive body, the ‘ Bezirksant,’’ oom- 
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posed generally of seven members with a mayor at 
the head. The district government will be under 
oe oueoucn of the government of Greater 


ENGINEERS IN MonicipaL GOVERNMENT. A 
growing recognition of the value of engineers in 
municipal Fh dahil is apparent in some quar- 
ters. At Memphis, Tenn., on the city commission 
of five members there were two engineer members 
in 1921, besides which the city clerk, the chairman 
of the water board, the superintendent of water- 
works, and the city sanitary engineer were engi- 
neers. At Miami Beach, Fla., there were two 
practicing civil engineers and one retired m n- 
ical iy ae on the City Council of seven members, 
while, besides the city engineer, the a gent pa 
of water-works was an engineer and the city clerk 
was formerly an engineering draftsman and office 
manager. At Cranford, N. J., a suburb of New 
York City with 6000 population, a number of the 
engineers residing in the town, supported by other 
citizens, urged the Town Council to conserve the 
town funds and increase the efficiency of munici- 
pal work by appointing a competent professional 
man as town engineer and paying him amply for 
his services. As a result, the council engaged an 
engineer at a salary of $6000 a year or $1 per 
capita of population. A considerable percentage 
of the city managers of the country are civil 
engineers and of these a number are paid salaries 
of from $5000 to $10,000, the latter by Norfolk, 
Va. See Year Book, Crry MANAGER’s ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

MunicrPaL Bonp SALES AND FINANCIAL PROB- 
LeMs. War and post-war cohditions have in- 
creased. the financial problems of cities. Con- 


ith high interest rates, crowding the 
bonded debt limit of cities, and also pushing up 
tax rates, which latter are in many instances 
limited by state legislation. A large volume of 
‘Much needed public-works construction was 
deferred in 1918 and later years and many, if not 
most, cities are still behind 1n this respect. i 
the latter part of the year, owing both to the 
ressure of deferred construction and to the more 
avorable bond market, municipal bond issues— 
which had already been running higher than in 
recent years—were put out in large volume. For 
the entire ha 1921 a total of some billion and a 
quarter of municipal bonds were sold, these 
including, however, all state, country, school, 
irrigation, drainage and other district bond issues. 
Owing to the high cost of construction, the buying 
power of these bond issues was cut in half. Some 
details of these municipal bond issues, with their 
buying power, as determined by the Engineering 
News- construction cost index (based on 
cost of structural steel, cement, lumber, and 
labor prices) were published in the journal named 
for Jan. 5, 1922. Summaries of municipal bond 
issues for the year 1921, by cities, States, and 
groups of States by purposes for which the bonds 
were iasued and by rate of interest, with some of 
the figures summarized and compared with earlier 
years, may be found in the New York Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle for June 26 and Dec. 29, 
1921, with comparisons for earlier years, and a 
tabular summary for cg Sa ten years may be 
found in the New York Bond Buyer for Jan. 7, 
1922. See also Crry PLANNING, GARBAGE, 
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MunIciPAL OWNERSHIP, SEWERAGE, WATER 


WORKS. 


CITY-MANAGER MUNICIPALITIES CORRECTED 
TO JAN. 1, 1922 


From The Story of the City Manager Plan compiled and 


ublished as a small pamphlet by the National Municipal 
Tanaris: 261 Broadway, New York City. 
; 1920 In 
State City Pop. effect 
Aris. Phopnix.................-.. 29,053 Apr., 1914 
Cal. OUR: £058 hee ee Fees 28,806 ay, 1917 
Albambra.................. 9,096 July, 1915 
Bakersfield................. 18,638 Apr., 1915 
lendale................05- 13,636 July, 1921 
Long Beach................ 55,593 July, 1921 
P BUM c- osvc s oe4 sree ica wans a 45,334 May, 1921 
Sacramento................ 65,857 July, 1921 
San JoeB... 1.2.2.0... 000 cee 39,604 July, 1916 
Santa Barbara.............. 19,441 Jan., 1918 
Colo. Boulder.............-..05- 10,989 Jan., 1918 
Colorado Springs........... 29,572 Apr., 1921 
Durango..........-.--..--- 5, ar., 1915 
Grand Junction............. 8,665 Jan., 1922 
Montrog............--606: 3,581 Feb., 1914 
Conn New London..............-. 25,688 Oct., 1921 
Stratford.................. 12,347 Oct., 1921 
W. Hartford................ 8,854 Apr., 1921 
Fla. Fort Myers................ 3,678 June, 1921 
Lake City................. 3,341 June, 1921 
ABU ois ak Pw ae eee KF 549 June, 1921 
New Smyrma............... 3, Jan., 1921 
Ocalaick 2 h-2 2554 ee ese 5,610 Feb., 1918 
Punta Gorda............... 1,205 July, 1921 
St. A WIG 5 eck ene ees 6,192 July, 1915 
Sanford..................-. 588 Jan., 1920 
Tallahassee................ ,637 Feb., 1920 
Tampa.................4... 51,252 Jan., 1921 
W. Palm Beach............. 8,659 Dec., 1919 
Ga. Brunswick. ................ 14,413 Jan., 1921 
Cartersville................ 5,810 Aug., 1917 
Columbus................. 31,125 
Decatur.............-000- 150 Jan., 1921 
AP Ths ded seein bw OA ee ee 8,240 Dec., 1918 
Quitman................... 4,393 Dec., 1921 
ROMGs 635.6 See ee eae eens 13,252 Apr., 1919 
ECON wie eee e hv a wA Foe ee 3, Jan., 1921 
Ind. Michigan City.............. 10,457 Jan., 1922 
Iowa Dubuque.................. 39,141 June, 1920 
Webster City............... 6,000 Oct., 1916 
Kans. Atchison................... 12,360 Apr., 1921 
Belleville................... 2,500 Apr., 1921 
El Dorado................- 10,995 July, 1917 
FAVS. 6 2 So vate pees aes 2,339 May, 1919 
Kinsley................-.-.. 1,885 Apr., 1922 
McCracken................ 371 ay, 1919 
St. Mary’s................. 1,321 May, 1921 
Saline nso eaten: Ofek Sees 15,085 Apr., 1923 
Stockton................--. 1,324 Apr., 1921 
Wichita................... 72,128 Apr., 1917 
Winfield................... 7,933 Apr., 1921 
Maine Auburn.................... 16,985 Jan., 1918 
Mass. Mansfield.................. 6,255 Feb., 1921 
Middleboro................ 8,543 Jan., 1921 
Norwood................-.. 12,627 Jan., 1915 
Stoughton.................. 6,865 Jan., 1922 
Waltham.................. 30,891 Jan., 1918 
Mich. AlDION is cei ln eas Oa. <2 8,354 Jan., 1918 
TE ics hte heed ee earn 42 May, 1919 
Alpen. .jcccde ve tcwektws es 11,101 Apr., 1916 
Bay City ie 264i a Maw ees 47,554 Apr... 1921 
Benton Harbor............. 12,227 July, 1921 
Big Rapids................ 5,100 Apr., 1914 
Birmingham............... 3,6 Ap . 1918 
Cadillac................... 9,734 ar., 1914 
Crystal Falls............... 3,394 Apr., 1918 
Escanaba.................. 13,103 Apr., 1922 
Grand Haven.............. 7,224 - .» 1915 
Grand Rapids.............. 137,634 ar., 1917 
Grosse Pte. Shores.......... 400 June, 1916 
Jackson...............008. 48,374 Jan., 1915 
Kalamazoo................ 487 June, 1918 
BDGCCE 66.5.4 2 BEd Ves 4,500 May, 1919 
Manistee.................. 9,690 May, 1914 
Maryville.................. 3,000 Jan., 1921 
Mt. Pleasant............... 4,880 Mar., 1921 
Muskegon................. 36,570 Jan., 1920 
Otsego.............. 00008 4,000 May, 1918 
Petoskey... .............04. 5,064 Apr., 1916 
Plymouth.................. 2,500 Dec., 19 
Pontiac..................4. 34,273 Nov., 1920 
Portland................... 2,747 Jan., 1919 
Royal Oak................. 6,000 May, 1918 
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Mich. 


Ohio 


Okla. 


Tex. 


Vt. 
Va. 


1920 
City Pop. 
St. Johns. ..............4.. 4,035 
seus Ste. Marie............ a 
CUP QIS es Fee eR oes ; 
Three Rivers............... 5,209 
POUR 6535 5 oo 6 Sn he 4,287 
Columbus Heights.......... 4,000 
MOPTIS ic es heb eats 3, 
White Bear Lake........... 2,022 
Bozeman.................. 6,1 
Alliance... ................ 3,737 
Albuquerque............... 15,157 
MDUT 565.6 ae oh See 1142 
Newburgh................. 272 
Niagara Falls.............. .760 
Coe 7 | | a air eer arene tens ,500 
Watertown................. 31,263 
Durham................... 21,000 
Elisabeth City.............. 8,925 
Gastonia.................. 12,871 
Goldsboro................. 11,296 
Greensboro................ 19,746 
Hickory................... 5,076 
High Point................. 14,302 
Morganton................. 2,867 
Reidsville.................. 5, 
Thomasville................ 5,676 
We oe apes ore ety coke Seis Be Oe 208,435 
Ashtabula.................. 22,082 
Cleveland.................. 796, 
Cleveland Heights.......... 15,236 
Dayton.................... 152,55 
E. Cleveland............... 27,202 
Gallipolis.................. Pe 
Painesville................. 6, 
Sandusky.................. 22,897 
S. Charleaton............... 1,500 
Springfield................. 840 
esterville................. , 
PONG 2 Ge ens Jeers aie s are 9,110 
Ardmore................... 14,181 
Cherokee.................. 3,1 
Coalgate................... : 
Collinsville................. 3, 
uncan.................006 3,463 
Lawton.................... 9,000 
1 rs 51 | ER ne va 1,760 
angum................... 3,405 
McAlester................. 12,005 
Muskogee.................. 30,277 
Norman................... 5, 
Nowata.................... 8, 
Pawhuska.................. 6,414 
allisaw.................... 3, 
Walters.................... 3, 
Woodward................. 3,805 
VO atria tare aos 2,601 
LaGrande.................. 6,913 
Beaufort................... 3,7 
Rock Hill... ............... 8, 
Sumter. 6.0535 e suxlee ded eee 9,508 
Rapid City................. 5,777 
Alcoa... 0. ee 3,358 
Ki ) 5 ee ee eee 5,692 
Murfreesboro............... 5,935 
Nashbville.................. 118,342 
Amarillo................... 5,4 
Beaumont.................. 40,422 
Brownaville................ 11,791 
rownwood................ 22 
BryOh is 54 Si niet ea oedads 6,295 
Denton.................... 7,626 
Eastland................... : 
Lubbock................... : 
Deseo iS eye ee 4,878 
Ranger.................... 16,295 
San Angelo................. 10,064 
Sherman................... 15,031 
Stamford................... 3,704 
Taylor..................0.. 5,965 
Terrell... ..............0., 8,349 
VICK a7 cu we arta ewe athe 12,085 
Yoakum................... 7,500 
St. Albans................. 7,582 
Alexandria................. 18,060 
Blackstone................. 2,000 
Bristol..................... 6,720 
pampton oe G Euoee ete he a). oi 6,138 
Lynchburg................. 30,071 
Newport News............. 596 
Norfolk.................05, 115,777 
Petersburg................. 31,002 
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In 1980 In 
effect State City Pop. effect 
Aug., 1918 Va. Portamouth................ 54,387 Jan., 1917 
Dec., 1917 Radford............ Oe 4,627 Sept., 1920 
Apr., 1921 Roanoke.............0e0008 842 Sept., 1918 
Apr., 1918 Staunton... .............060. 10,617 Sept., 1920 
Apr., 1914 OK ire eee Veta eens 123 1919 
Aug., 1921 W.Va. Bluefield................... 15,282 June, 1921 
Jan., 1914 kesburg...........-e0008. 000 Apr., 1921 
Oct., 1921 barleston..............00. 30,608 ay, 1915 
Aug., 1921 Morgantown............... 127 June, 192) 
Apr., 1921 NG. creck eieaessss a2 July, 1917 
Jan., 1918 Can. Chatham, Ont.............. 10,700 Deec., 1921 
Jan., 1920 Grand Mere, P. Q........... 9,000 Mar., 1920 
aan ; aai6 Westmount, P.Q........... 14,579 Apr., 1913 
an., 


Spi 1918 
t., 
Sept., 1920 


There are, in addition, about eighty towns, mostly in States 
where city manager c rs are not yet legalised, which 
employ so-called city managers by ordinance and under 
various make-shift conditions. Only the towns which have 
adopted the plan by charter are listed above. 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, Nationau. See Na- 
TIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. A large major- 
ity of votes was cast against city purchase of the 
privately-owned gas works at Sowell, Mass., 
while Jersey Cuy, N. J., voted about six to one in 
favor of municipal gas works. Immediately after 
the Jersey City election it was announced that the 
Public Service Gas Co., which supplies gas in 
Jersey City, Newark, and much additional terri- 
tory, would fight the proposed ary gas works in 
the courts. A year earlier, Newark, N. J., voted 
for a municipal light and power plant, but no 
funds for the purpose were provided. No progress 
has been made on the Fag wes municipal milk 
plant for Jamestown, N. Y., noted in the last 
previous YEAR Boox. The banker whose bid for 
$150,000 bonds for the proposed plant was 
accepted refused to take the bonds after they 
were printed in April, alleging that the city lacks 
authority to go into the milk business. With the 
purchase of the privately-owned eons reduction 
plant by New Bedford, Mass., the list of cities 
which have bought or built such plants was 
increased to eleven, as follows: New Bedford, 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia; Washington, D. C.; Akron, Cleve- 
land, and Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Chi . Under sireet railways it may be noted 
that the annual report on the municipal railwa 
of San Francisco shows that on June 30, 1921, 
city owned 67.12 miles of single track. The 
annual report of the Transit Commission of 
New York City for the year 1921 contains an 


outline of a tentative plan to just the entire 
local transportation system of the city, with 


provision municipal ownership of all the lines, 
with private operation under public control. 
At Toronto, Ont., the Toronto ‘Transportation 
Commission took over the entire property of the 
Toronto Railway Co., at the expiration of the 
company’s 30-year franchise on September 1. | 
city already owned and was operating 204 miles 
of single track. It is stated that an agreement 
has been reached under which the commission 
will take over the various radial or suburban lines 
that enter the city, giving the city possession of 
163 miles of single track. 

MURAT, G. Sr. Ex-director of the Meteoro- 


logical Institute of Roumania, died Jan 12. 
HY, Joun Francis. American 
scape painter, died January 30. He was bom 


N. 


at Oswego, Y., Dec. 11, 1853; and first e- 


MURPHY 


hibited at the National Academ 
1876. His work has been admir 


following 

mentioned 
d Barn’; 
Hills’’; 
““Neglected Land.” numerous 
prizes, including, the Webb prize of the Society of 
American Artists in 1887, and the Inne3s medal 


in 1910. 

MURPHY, Srarr Jocetyn. Lawyer, died, 
April 4. He was born at Avon, Conn., June 17 
1860; graduated at Amherst College in 1881, and 
at the Columbia Law School in 1883. After 
1904 he was pereonal counsel and representative 
of John D. Rockefeller in his philanthropic work, 
and was an officer in the various Rockefeller 
benevolent institutions. 

» THoMas. See NEcCROLOGY. 

MUSCLE SHOALS. One of the great indus- 
trial projects of the war was the proposed nitrate 
and water-power development which was planned 
to be built at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
river, Alabama. Here the great Wilson Dam 
was started and power and _ electrochemical 
works laid out on a stupendous scale and at vast 
cost. The termination of the war of course re- 
moved the military necessity for such a develop- 
ment and as it involved considerable outlay its 
necessity in times of peace was seriously questioned. 
As a result of action in Co on the Appropria- 
tion Bills of 1921 further funds were denied and 
in April construction work was shut down. Then 
the question arose as how best to utilize what 
had been done already and what would be the 
best policy for the future. 

It will be recalled that the plan adopted and 
on which work was provided for the con- 
struction on the Tennessee river of two locks, a dam 
and a power house, 2.7 miles above the railroad 
bridge at Florence, Ala. This dam would secure 
a least depth of 9 % feet at extreme low 
water for a distance of 14.7 miles, and for the 
generation of electric power for the production of 
nitrates or other products needed for munitions of 
war, and in the manufacture of fertilizers and 
other useful products. The length of the entire 
section provided for in the improvement was 
36.6 miles, its lower end being 265.5 miles above the 
mouth of the Tennessee river. 


pushed bse until Con 
1921 deci 


reparatory work in 
, plants, 
Earth exca- 


dam were completed and about 35 per cent, of 
the concrete p . About 48 per cent of the 
excavation for the power house section was com- 
pleted and approximately 4.6 per cent of the con- 
crete p . Then came the suspension of 
construction so that the government property 
had to be collected and stored, rented floating 
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property returned and construction equipment 
placed in condition for indefinite storage or lay- 
up. This interruption of construction also led 
Na the navigation of the river being completely 


The Chief of Engineers also announced that 
a net total of $15,278,828 had been expended 
on the project, which, in 1921 was about one- 
third completed, the percentages of completion 
for the various units being: Wilson Dam, 45 
per cent; power house, 11 per cent, and locks 
10 per cent. The sum expended in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, was $7,840,781, the 
principal items listed being: 

Dam _ construction, $3,108,800; power house 
construction, $1,017,000; main line rai , con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation, $495,500; 
general plant, purchase construction, operation, 
and maintenance, $1,391,200; camp construction 
maintenance, and y pairs $728,500; genera 
expenses, including flood losses, labor recruiting, 
and office expenses, $731,300, and lock construc- 
tion, $143,800. 

On July 1, 1921, the balance available out of 
funds appropriated was $398,921 which would be 
exhausted by August, 1922, as the of 

and maintaining the property average 
,000 a month. 

In case the government decided to go on with 
the work the natural sequence proposed by the 
army engineers was construction of cofferdam 
No. 2 and work therein; continuation of excava- 
tion for lock; continuation of concrete work in 

and continuation of excavation and concrete 
construction for power house. The amounts ex- 
pended for each would depend upon the date and 
amount of the aperope eon The rate of ex- 
penditure would approximately $625,000 per 
month. 

However, the government looked rather for 
some means of making the project remunerative 
as soon as possible and sought some interest 
that would either take on the work or agree to 
operate it when finished. Of course it was a 

roposition of vast magnitude and with existing 
finan conditions there were few interests 
willing or able to undertake its promotion. How- 
ever, In July Henry Ford, the it automobile 
manufacturer, offered to purchase the Muscle 
Shoals plant which included the completed nitrate- 
producing units, the i completed dam 
across the river and a partially developed water 
aki in the condition just referred to. Mr. 

ord’s offer was essentially as follows: 

(1) He will take a 100-year lease upon the 
Wilson Dam and No. 3 Dam and electric installa- 
tion when completed. For this he proposes to 
pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent on the sum 
of $28,000,000, which is the estimate for the total 
cost, and to amortize not only this sum but the 
entire cost of both dams over a period of 100 years. 
(2) He offers to purchase all the nitrate plant 
and equipment, lands, steam plant, etc., for $5,000,- 
000. (3) He offers to convert and operate the large 
nitrate plant for the production of fertilizer com- 
pounds and as a standby for government explo- 
sives in case of war. (ay He agrees to limit the 
profits of the fertilizer plant to 8 per cent, an 
independent board embodying representatives 
of the American Farm Bureau and the National 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union to certify to 

maximum. 
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In announcing this offer Secretary Hoover 
said: “The acceptance of the offer is entirely 
for decision by Congress, and that body no doubt 
will be greatly guided by Secretary Weeks’ views 
in the ae aie Mr. Ford a made a genuine 

ro . dt shows courage agree to pay out 
35 600,000; to ae further sums upon large 
works, and besides to take an annual obliga- 
tion for about $1,500,000 for 100 years, and to 
agree to maintain a nitrate plant in reserve for 
the government for that . Whatever may 
be the result, Mr. Ford’s offer does prove what 
the public associations have contended—that 
ok completion of this project has a commercial 
value. ”’ 

Mr. Ford and his engineers made personal and 
extended examination of the site and the develop- 
ment, and his offer and the various collateral 
questions were thoroughly discussed. Mr. Ford 
announced various schemes for a vast industrial 
and civic development, while water power 
fertilizer, farming, and other interests were all 
interested in the proposition as presented. Other 
persons discussed in a tentative way the matter 
of taking on the property, but not on so la 
and responsible a scale as Mr. Ford. At the 
end of the year there was no definite conclusion 
or settlement reached in the matter but there 
had been conferences between the Secretary of 
War and Mr. Ford and his representatives. 

MUSEUMS. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

MUSIC. GeneraL News. The National 
Association of Harpists (founded in August, 1919) 
held their first annual convention, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York, on March 30. The 
most striking feature of this gathering was the 
opening concert at Carnegie Hall, rendered by a 
novel orchestra of ninety harps under the direction 
of Maud Morgan.—In April the Society of Friends 
of Music was established in Baltimore for the 

of extending the scope of the Symphony 
Decheatra: The number of concerts, both at home 
and on tour, is to be more than doubled. Besides, 
a choral society is to be organized, which is to 
codperate with the orchestra in the production of 
larger works (Mahler’s symphonies, etc.).—In 
June the Canadian Parliament & new copy- 
right-law, prohibiting the reproduction, or- 
mance, or publication of any sop yriento’ litera 
or musical works (the latter to include phonograp 
records and music-rolls), except upon payment of 
stipulated royalties. The term of copyright is for 
the life of the author and for fifty years after his 
death; in the case of records or rolls, for fifty yeu 
after the making of the original plate. It is 
estimated that the authors, composers, and pub- 
lishers of the United States will be benefited by 
this law to the extent of $175,000 annually.—Un- 
der the leadership of Edgar Varese the Interna- 
tional Com ’ Guild was organized in New 
York (July) for the purpose of introducing new 
works of members. Four concerts are to be given 
annually. The prospectus makes it clear that 
only works of extreme futuristic tendencies are 
to included, since ‘“‘the standard symphony 
orchestras present only the most timid and anemic 
of contemporary productions, leaving absolutely 
unheard the composers who represent the true 
irit of our time.”—Through the will of 

. Victor Bayer i et of Trinity Church 
New York, Columbia University received $20,000 
to endow a fellowship for research in ecclesiastical 
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music.—During the summer the Pasadena Music 
and Art Association was founded and a ‘“Com- 
posers’ Fellowship’’ established. The recipient, 
who must be a composer of merit, receives $2000 
& year, on condition that he devote one-half of his 
time to composition. Arthur Farwell was named 
as the first holder of the fellowship.—In order to 
attract American students, the French Ministry 
of Fine Arts established at Fontainebleau a con- 
servatory, where during the summer months 
American students may come into closer contact 
with eminent French musicians. The entire cost 
for board and tuition was fixed at $100 a month. 
Frangois Casadesus was appointed first director.— 
The American Academy in Rome, established by 
the Juillard Foundation (see Year Book for 
1919), announced the endowment of a fellowship 
in composition which entitles the winner to a 
three years’ residence in Rome (with gh 
of travel) and -an annual allowance of $2000. 
Every year a composition of a certain prescribed 
form is to be submitted to the committee. The 
competition is restricted to native Americans who 
are unmarried. The judges of the first otis opt 
were Walter Damrosch, Albert Spalding, Richard 
Aldrich, John A. Carpenter, William J. Henderson, 
and Owen Wister. Out of fourteen scores sub- 
mitted the prize was awarded to one by Howard H. 
Hanson of the College of the Pacific Conservatory 
of Music of San José, Calif. A special fellowship for 
two years was awarded to Leo werby of Chicago. 
—On November 30 there was formed in New York 
the Caruso American Memorial Foundation, with 
Paul D. Cravath as president. Its object is to 
raise $1,000,000, the income of which is to be 
divided equally between scholarships for talented 
students and the promotion of popular interest in 
music.—After having been vacant for four years 
since the resignation of O. G. Sonneck, the im- 
portant position of Chief of the Music Division of 
the Library of Con was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Carl Engel of Boston. 

Community Music. The keen interest shown 
in the observance of the first Music Week held in 
New York (see YEAR Book for 1920) led to a 
repetition of the event on a vastly more elaborate 
scale es Wasa t year (April 17-24); 500 
churches observed the opening Sunday with 
special musical services, 2000 local organisations 
took part, and about 200,000 musical performances, 
ranging from pupils’ recitals to symphony con- 
certs and representations of Grand Opera by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, were crowded 
into that single eek Following the example set 
by the metropolis, other cities, as far away as 
San Francisco, Berkeley, and Seattle, had their 
Music Week. In Syracuse the local O Associa- 
tion Fate a highly creditable ormance of 
The Mikado (in March), without any assistance of 
outsiders even in the principal parts. The Phil- 
adelphia Operatic Society, which is recruited 
entirely from the ranks of amateurs (excepting a 
part of the orchestra), scored a pronoun 
success with its most ambitious undertaking, 4 
complete performance of Tannhduser, under the 
direction of Vassili Leps, at the Academy of 
Music, in November. The second summer-season 
of municipal opera in St. Louis yielded a profit of 
$21,000, as against $3000 of the preceding year. 

Artists. INSTRUMENTALISTS. Among the host 
of distinguished foreign visitors Richard Strauss 
attracted the most widespread attention and 
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general interest. As a composer he has been for 
two decades the dominating fi in the world of 
music, while as a conductor he ranks second to 
none. His great tone-poems, an indispensable 
part of the repertory of all our symphony orches- 
tras, have long been familiar to American audi- 
ences. Even his latest work, a symphonic suite 
‘from Der Birger als Edelmann, had its Ameri 

premiére, months before the arrival of the com- 
poser, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Feb. 12). If as creative artist Strauss disclosed 
no new phase of his art, his consummate mastery in 
handling large orchestral forces was revealed fully 
only during this last visit. On the occasion of his 
former, and first, visit (Feb.—April, 1904) he had 
at his disposal a heterogeneous mass of players, 
whereas on this tour he was provided with the 
finest permanent orchestras of the country. From 
his first concert with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(New York, October 31) to the last with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra (New York, Jan. 1 
1922) his appearances were an uninterrupted 
succession of triumphs. Within that period he 
conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra four times 
in New York and three times in Philadelphia, the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra three times in 
New York, the Chicago and the Detroit Orchestra 
once, each in its home city. With the single 
exception of Theodore Thomas, Strauss is the 
least demonstrative and spectacular of the great 
orchestral leaders heard in this country, but it is 
the magnetism of a powerful personality that 
impresses both performers and listeners. His 
interpretation is distinguished not only for pas- 
sionate sweep, superb climaxes, and a wealth of 
subtle nuances, but also for the clear outline of the 
architectonic etructure and unusual clarity, with- 
out undue preponderance, of the inner voices. 
Aside from his appearances as conductor, he was 


heard as pianist in his own songs and chamber-. 


music in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Pitteburg, Boston, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Hartford, St. Louis, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Madi- 
son, Wheeling, and Reading. Considering the 
enormous demands upon his time by his activities 
as composer and conductor, it is not at all sur- 
prising that his pianistic performances gave 
unmistakable evidence of lack of systematic 
pe As assisting artists in these recitals he 
ad Elizabeth Schumann (18 times), Claire Dux 
(3), Elena Gerhardt and George Meader (each 1) 
the violinists Bronislaw Hubermann (5), Mishel 
Piastro (4), Emil Heermann and Paul Kochansky 
(each 1), the violincellists Willem Willeke and 
Michael Penha (each 1) and the pianist Elly Ney 
(1). Altogether Strauss appeared in 42 concerts 
within two months.—One of the foremost Finnish 
composers, Selim Palmgren, whose works have 
figured prominently in recent years on the pro- 
es of the great pianists in this country, intro- 
duced himself as lag Sap of his own works 
(début, New York, October 4). The keen interest 
manifested was due to his merit as composer, 
rather than as pianist, in which latter capacity he 
did not excel. At his American début, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Philadelphia, Oct. 28), 
Alfredo Casella, one of the leaders of futurism 
in Italy, presented himself in the triple capacity of 
composer, conductor, and pianist. Before his 
advent some of his compositions had been heard 
and politely declined, by the audiences of seve 
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of our great orchestras. The composer’s presence 
failed to produce any change of attitude on the 
part of his listeners. But when he played Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor, he revealed pianistic and 
interpretative gifts of the highest order. He met 
with the same reception at subsequent concerts in 
New York and other cities: How so excellent an 
exponent of the works of classical and romantic 
composers, an artist possessed of such refined 
sensibilities, can identify himself with a movement 
like futurism will probably remain an unfath- 
omable mystery for the average music-lover.— 
Christian Sinding, the eminent Norwegian com- 
poser, made no pune appearances on his first 
visit to America, but devoted himself to his duties 
as special professor of composition at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester. The Ithaca Con- 
servatory was responsible for the first American 
visit of the great Bohemian master of the violin 
Otaker Sevcik, who spent the year in charge of 
the master-class at that institution—An im- 
portant début was that of Marcel Dupré, the 
amous organist of Notre-Dame, Paris, who at the 
same time inaugurated the magnificent new o 
installed in the Wanamaker Auditorium (New 
York, Nov. 18). The finished execution of the 
first part of the programme, devoted to Bach, 
Franck, and Widor, gave ample evidence of the 
fact that he has no superior among living organists, 
while his masterly improvisation of a symphony 
in four movements in classical style, on themes 
handed to him by six eminent organists, recalled 
the stupendous feats of improvisation by the late 
Alexandre Guilmant.—Of the host of new pianists 
only a few of surpassing excellence can be men- 
tioned: Ignaz Friedman, of whom European and 
South American critics had written only in super- 
latives, proved in his very first recital (New York, 
Jan. 7) that such praise was not exaggerated. A 
wonderful tone, endless variety of nuances and 
dynamic gradation, enormous speed, dazzling 
brilliance and almost superhuman endurance, 
combined with a fascinating personality, roused 
his audiences to demonstrations of unusual en- 
thusiasm. A similar impression was produced by 
the appearances of the German pianist Elly Ney 
(début, New York, Oct. 15), whose masculine 
vigor and penetration entitle her to rank with the 
giants of the keyboard, irrespective of sex. In the 
same class is the Austrian, Artur Schnabel, whose 
début (New York, Dec. 25) justified his European 
reputation. Juan Reyes, a native of Chile, made 
his début (New York, Jan, 27) under unfavorable 
conditions, having barely recovered from a severe 
illness. Later appearances proved him an artist 
of unusual excellence. Among the innumerable 
aspirants to fame a young Cuban girl of eighteen, 
Margot de Blanck (début, New York, Nov. 4), 
attracted more than ordinary attention by a tone 
of ravishing beauty. But also in other respects 
her art can be measured only by the highest 
standards.—After periods of more or less pro- 
tracted absence several established favorites 
revisited the scenes of their former triumphs. 
Antoinette Szumowska reappea: in Boston 
(Jan. 13), and showed that her art has not deter- 
iorated, although she devoted herself during the 
riod of the war to various activities in behalf of 
er native Poland. In the same city, after an 
absence of twenty years, the eminent Hungarian 
Ernst Dohndnyi began another most successful 
tour of the United States (Feb. 17). Wilhelm 
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Bachaus, well remembered ha his prodigious 
technic and fiery temperament, began his third 
tour in Chicago (Oct. 28). ’ Ernest Schelling 
reappeared after four years (New York, Nov. 20), 
a finer artist than ever. A notable achievement 
by Olga Samarov was her masterly playing of all 
Beethoven’s sonatas for piano in eight reci 

(in New York). Other prominent artists who 
contributed to the year’s pianistic offerings were 
Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Josef Lhevinne, 
Mischa Levitzki, Rachmaninov, Arthur 
Shattuck, Alfred Cortot, Rudolf Ganz, Ernest 


Hutcheson, Robert Schmits, Jol John Powell, Benno 
Moiseivitch, ee Gabrilowitsch 
Leo Leo Ornstein, ercy Grainger I annie Bloomfield 


Zeisler, Yolanda Meré, 
garet Volavy, bela Byrd, Caan: Schnitzer 


by bar 


aie wife Rosina, ap- 
peared with pareaterey success in joint recitals. pe 
unique recital, unparalleled in the history 
piano playing, was given in New York (Dec. of 
when fourteen pianists (Schelling, Eton: 
Lambert, Grain cheater Bauer, O 
Gabrilowistch, bovinne: asella, Hutcheson, 
Bachaus, Ney, Schnitzer) spacey in one concert, 
each at his own instrument. In the final numbers, 
Schumann’s Davidsbindlertdnze (last movement) 
and Schubert’ s Marche Militaire, all directed by 
Walter Damrosch, united in a sonorous and 
spirited rendition. This unusual concert had been 
arranged as a benefit for Moriz Moszkowski, sick 
and in want in Paris. The Same forwarded to 
the composer amounted to $15, 

Of new violinists the Resin Alexander 
Schmuller (New York, January 13; Tchaikovaky 
concerto), proved the sensation of the year. A 
man of striking personal appearance, strongly 
resembling the pictures of Paganini, his playing 
also exerted upon his audience some such demonic 
influence as was universally attributed to the great 
Italian. His tone is large and sensuously beauti- 
ful, his technic prodigious, his intonation infallible, 
his interpretation penetrating and grandiose. 
When the last note died away, a riotous demon- 
stration broke loose. countryman, Izzy 
Mitnitzky (New York, Jan. 17), showed that he 
need not fear comparison with the younger Russian 
violinists that have won favor in the last few years. 
Erika Morini, a sixteen-year old girl of Austro- 
Italian descent, made a distinctly favorable im- 

ression at her début (New York, Jan. 26). She 
a large, sympathetic tone, a brilliant and 
reliable ,technic and a remarable feeling for style, 
even if her interpretation is not quite mature. 
But on her reappearance, in November, it was 
evident that she had made considerable strides 
forward in this latter r se Sah Paul Kochansky 
(New York, Feb. 14; Bra concerto) disclosed 
an art profoundly mo come and exquisitely refined. 
The impression mad ye Carlo Sabatini (New 
York, Feb. 22) was chat of & cit capable artist. 
Like most Hungarians, Emil Telmanyi (New York, 
Oct. 20), is preéminently a Para oot player. 
His tone is warm and beautiful, although the 
intonation is not impeccable. After an absence of 
twenty-seven years the erstwhile child prodigy, 
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Bronislaw Hubermann, returned as a mature artist 
(New York, Oct. 17), a formidable technician and 
fine interpreter. Another wonder-child, Ferenc 
Vecsey, returned after a period of sixteen years 
(New York, Nov. 1), with his original fiery, al- 
most volcanic, tem oe very oe subdued, 
80 much so, that the ed re ap- 
peared a little studied. “Other eminent violi of 
ipa ear were Frits Kreisler, Juan Manéa't Efrem 
imbalist, Albert Spalding, Jacques Thibaut, 
Dui Kerekj arto, Vasa Pmhoda, Alexander Se- 
bald, Mishe Piastro, Gustave Tinlot, Kathleen 
Parlow, Isolde Menges, Helen Teschner-Tas, 
Daisy Kennedy, Thelma Given.—The first of the 
new violonce was a young [ Arturo 
Bonucci (New York, March 24). What he lacked 
in breadth of style and depth of emotion, he made 
up in delicacy and grace. A mere boy, Maurice 
Brown (New York, March 25), impressed his 
hearers by his wonderful technical fluency and 
marvelous tone. A young hoeeea ae patel 
the distinction of bein Pupil 
Roszi Varady (New York, oP ps8), are ry 
truly remarkable artistry, t the result of a combins- 
tion of many excellent sberaetay in equal proportion, 
tending to throw into high relief the performance 
as & whole. The famous Russian, Josef Press 
(New York, Dec. 1), fairly carried away his 
listeners by his poetic and intensely emotional 
playing, his large, warm tone and an extraordinary 
command of dynamics. Lovers of the violoncello 
had the ge OP BURinIeY Oe ae of acme also the Foot of 


on VE Gutia 
Hans ronald, Cornelian ¥ Van Vliet, Hans Kiniter 
Georges Miquelle, May Mukl 

Vocauists. The first recital of the famous and 
much-heralded Russian baritone of the Vienns 
Opera, Josef Schwarz (New York, root 3) 
gave proof of the fact that the high praise ipreve 

y European critics was justified With the 
natural gift of a rich, vibrant, and sympathetic 
voice the artist combines great personal magnetism 
and a dramatic temperament that makes each 
song stand forth as a miniaturedrama. The début 
of another star of the Vienna Opera, Selma Kurs 
(New York, January 9), in uced one of the 
world’s greatest coloratura sopranos, whose success 
was instantaneous and emphatic. Less dazzling 
than the two preceding was the Spanish soprano, 
Francesca Catalina (New York, Rola rockwell 1) a f a 
artist with a voice of unusual range, Pe 
equalized in the different registers 
a splendid mezzo-contralto (New York, Tae 
uary 11), established herself as one of the elect in 

the the field of the Lied. The same may be said of the 

oung mezzo-soprano Louise Stallings (New 

ork, arn 5), who exhibited rare natural gifts 
enhan by perfect artistry. Another messo- 
soprano, Henrietta Safonov (New York, April a 
a niece of the great conductor, proved h 
versatile artist, worthy of the distinguished a 
she bears. One of the finest new baritones heard 
in a long time was Richard Hale (New York, 
April 12), a singer endowed with an unusually 
powerful and beautiful voice. Success little short 
of sensational attended the début of the Russian 
bass Alexander Akimov (New York, October 20), 
who thrilled his audience with the quality of his 
sonorous organ, as well as with his vivid delineation 
of m days after the début of her hus- 
band, Selim Palm ren, the celebrated Finnish 
soprano, Maikki Jarnefelt, introduced herself 
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with a varied fe gramme well caleulated to show 
to advan = striking dramatic power (New 
York, Octo Fourteen years after his first 


visit the pea “Russian basso profundo, Feodor 
Shaliapin rare are entered agen : succession 
of veritable charg, Ue ginning with his first 
recital (New York, November 13). Other notable 
eeabpesreae after a greater or less number of 
ose of Kima Gluck (New York, 
arch 6 ailpade apy Calvé (Boston, December 25), 
(Boston ; Apnl 3), Edmond Clément 

(Honaa ctober 22) ena Gerhardt (New York 
October 23). 
Calvé the voice showed traces ao the passage of 


In the case of Mmes. Gluck and 

leas altho their artistry has remained un- 
e other artists were still in full 

Diaacaaion of their splendid powers. Among the 
more prominent ag of the ma bi were Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, M ae atzenauer, Frieda 
Yvonne de ville, Luisa Tetrazzini, 


Hem 
Louise Homer, Carolina Lazzari, ae Garrison, 
Birgit En Rosa Raisa, Tarasova, 


Alessandro Bonci, Tito Schipa, Charles Hackett, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Gervase wes, 
Graveure, Lambert Murphy, Rafael Diaz, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Royal Dadmun. 

OrcuHeEsTras. Sixteen years after his first brief 
American visit, when he conducted two concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic Society (Nov. 10 
and 11, 1905), Willem Mengelberg made his 
appearance on January 11 as conductor for the 
sone half of the season of the National Sym- 


pany Orchestra of New York, Artur 
ving led the first half. Mengelberg’ success was 
instantaneous and overwhelming. At his final 


concert (March 25) the ee of the 
audience reached the pitch of frenzied enthusiasm. 
ae poner ul ah ee he aoe nee aus i 
o culyse s personal magnetism and authority, but 
largely to the numerous rehearsals on which he 
This constant rehearsing brought the 
arenas to the > highest point of technical ex- 
cellence, but it also added considerably to the 
season’s deficit, s0 much s0, that the guarantors 
decided to withdraw their support. Mengelberg’s 
immense popularity and drawing-power had been 
watched the tors of the Philharmonic 
Society, who came to an agreement with the 
directors ‘of the National gh had oan Orchestra. 
Accordingly, some of the ctors of the dis- 
ed orchestra joined the Philharmonic board; 
Stransky and ay gee; were to conduct, 
respectively, the first second half of the 
season; Bodaneky was engaged for a number of 
concerts as guest-conductor; Hadley remained as 
assistant conductor. The Philharmonic orchestra 
wag acy Fu reor and increased to 120 
performers dition of the complete wood- 
wind section teem the National, from whose 
were also selected a considerable number of players 
of stringed instruments to replace older or less 
efficient men. Instead of the old Philharmonic 
ere of one two-hour rehearsal for each 
phony secakilhy a new schedule coq g three 
” e-hour teh sf septs er pted aa euety 
of the pla ter the beginning o e new 
season in eeu all left no doubt as to the beneficial 
results of intensive rehearsing. The success that 
attended two performances of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Albert Coates 
led to his engagement as alternate conductor with 
Walter Damrosch. The Society offered two prizes 
Y-B—21—16 
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of $1000 and $500, respectively, for 
orchestral scores by American com : 
judges (Damrosch, Y Stokowski, Chadwick, Car- 
ter, Kneisel) awarded the first prize to Louis T. 
ruenberg, of New York, for his symphonic poem, 
The Hill of Dreams, the second to Carl McKinley, 
of Hartford, for The Blue Flower > let ene 
of these works see Nove.ties). After the most 
serious crisis in its history (see YEAR Book for 
1920) the Boston ual ony eer pe under 
Pierre Monteux, y recovered uili- 
brium, when the fark of the ieeriers had 
filled. But the preceding period of storm and 
stress resulted in a og of $ Adare 000, which sum 
exceeded the pes y about $50, 600. Under . 
the circumstances the trustees found themselves 
obliged to ap ‘peal to the pee eae at large, 
who were not found erdagn 3 This manifestation 
of general interest led e adoption of a new 
policy in the matter of guarantees. Instead of 
relying upon the generosity of a few wealthy 
patrons to cover the irievitable annual deficit, 
the trustees secured seek yor of guarantors. 
The ay satel Sry Gam ony Orchestra was in- 
to 104 players, and its New York . 
series of eight concerts to ten. Under its regular 
conductor, Leopold Stokowski, it gave the first 
complete performance heard in Philadelphia in 
twenty years of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, for 
which a chorus of 240 voices had been specially 
trained by Charles Heinroth. After ten years the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock, re Boston (January 24) and New 
York Gena 25), and demonstrated once more 
that it need not fear comparison with the great 
orchestras of the East. ter the death of its 
regular conductor, Max Zach (February 3), the 
remaining concerts of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra were directed by various guest-con- 
Rudolf Ganz, Theodore Spiering, Dirk 


e two best 
The 


ducto 

Foch, erick Fischer. Of these Ganz made the 
deepest a ah ion, and was elected Zach's 
successor. iving its regular series of 


concerts, the Detroit ed the nck Orchestra (Ossip 
Gabrilovitch) furnished the ee music in a 
cycle of dramatic masterpeices of es and 
Maeterlinck. The Erie Saipan rchestra, 
which, on account of the war and the death of its 
conductor and founder, Franz Kohler, was dis- 
banded in 1917, was ads rae an ve its 
initial concert, under the tion of Heory B. 
Vincent, on January 30. After several months of 
rehearsing the new Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, 
under Arnold Cornelissen, made its first public 
appearance on December 11. Sixty employees of 
the Wurlitzer Company, manufacturers of musical 
instruments of Chicago, organized the Wurlitzer 
Symphony Sarat and gave their opening con- 
under V. J. Grabel, on April 10. At the 
Metropolitan Niuean of Art of New York a 
series of free symphony concerts, under the direc- 
tion of David annes, attracted an average 
audience of 6000 persons. All expenses were borne 
by John D. Rockefeller. In order to give youn ng 
musicians an opportunity to develop into skill 
orchestral players, Mrs. E. H. Harriman estab- 
lished the American Orchestral Society of New 
York. A number of neighborhood orchestras, 
under experienced conductors, were organized, 
The more advanced players were formed into a 
central body, under Dirk Foch, and gave free 
concerts in various sections of the city. e Within 
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the first two months 500 performers had enrolled 
in the different grou The attendance during 
the fourth season of the popular open-air concerts 
at the Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York (July-September), under Henry Hadley and 
Victor Herbert, exceeded that of any previous 
season. The same fact can be recorded of the 
fifth season of Edwin Goldman’s free band con- 
certs on the Green of Columbia University. The 
enormous success of Toscanini and his La Scala 
Orchestra of the preceding year induced the 
management to arrange several additional con- 
certs, thus extending the tour well into the past 
year. the earlier part of the year differences, 
- arising out of a reduction of salaries, between the 
theatrical managers and musical union in New 
York culminated in a general strike. In order to 
raise funds, the musicians formed a monster 
orchestra of 258 performers, under Arnold Volpe, 
and gave six financially highly successful concerts 
(in August). . 

Frestivats. Instead of giving its customary 
concerts through the season, the New Yor 
Oratorio Society (Walter Damrosch) repeated the 
successful experiment of the preceding year of 
concentrating its energies on a series of festival 
concerts on a large e (March 29—April 2). For 
the performance of Pierné’s La Croisade des EF: 
fants the chorus was augmented by 
of 600 children’s voices, while a Bach-Wagner 
prceremine was given with the codperation of the 

amous Bethlehem Bach Choir, which under its 
conductor, Frederick J. Wolle, gave flawless 
renditions of several Bach cantatas. The other 
works produced were Bach’s Passion According 
to St. Matthew, Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, 
Verdi’s Requiem and two dramatic performances, 
by Margaret Anglin’s company, of Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Aulis, with incidental music b 

Damrosch. The closing concert of the 28t 

annual Ann Arbor Festival (May 19-21) marked 
the farewell appearance as conductor of Dr. Al- 
bert A. Stanley, who had directed every festival 
since the beginning in 1893. The principal works 
presented were Mendelssohn’s Elijah and a con- 
cert-performance of Aida. The 13th annual 
Shore Festival (May 21-24) was held at 
the Northwestern University, with the assistance 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra (Josef 
Stransky) and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(Frederick Stock). A cantata for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, written especially for the occasion by 
Stock, made a deep impression under the masterly 
direction of the composer. An inspiring perfor- 
mance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion was given by 
a chorus of 1000 voices, led by Peter Lutkin. 
Announcement was made of a $1100 prize for the 
best orchestral score submitted by an American 
composer, the successful work to have its first 
performance at the next festival and to be also 
included in one of the regular pro mes of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. e offerings of 
the first day of the 16th Bethlehem Bach Festival 
(May 17, 28), held at Lehigh University under 
Frederick J. Wolle, included the cantata, The 
Sages of Sheba, the Christmas Oratorio and instru- 
mental works, while the second day, according to 
established custom, was devoted to the Mass in 
B minor. The chief event of the 12th biennial 
festival of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at the Tri-Cities (Davenport, Rock Island, and 
Moline, Iowa, June 6-8) was a splendid perfor- 
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mance, under A. Cyril Graham, of Paolo Gallico’s 
The Apocalypse (June 7), the oratorio that won 
the $5000 prize. It proved a work of considerable 
dramatic power, and won respect for its solid 
musicianship. For the first time since the out- 
break of the war the German singing societies of 
Connecticut held a Sangerfest at Bridgeport 
(in June), where the Hartford Sangerbund carried 
off the first prize. All the compositions were sung 
in English. Under the general supervision 
Prof. George P. Baker, of Harvard niversity, a 
gorgeous pageant, The Pilgrim Spirit, was 
at Plymouth, Mass. (July 20), in commemoration 
of the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It was repeated eight times in August. 
The cast comprised not less than 1000 persons, and 
the musical portions were di by Chalmers 
Clifton. The music, all written asta for the 
occasion, was contributed by George Chadwick, 
Chalmers Clifton, Henry F. Gilbert, Frederick 8. 
Converse, Arthur Foote, Edwin B. Hill, Edgar S. 
Kelley, John Powell, and Leo Sowerby. The 
fourth annual Berkshire Festival of ber- 
music was held at Pittsfield, Mass. (September 29, 
30, October 1), with the peucipeuon of the Letz 
Quartet, Barrére Ensemble, uco Trio, and 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet. As soloists in 
the production of their own works ppbearee Percy 
rainger, Selim Palmgren, Leo Sowerby, and 
Henry Eichheim. The $1000 prize for the best 
piano-trio was awarded to H. Waldo Warner, a 
member of the London String Quartet. Honor- 
able mention was made of the scores of 
Bossi and Rebecca Clarke, the latter having won 
the same distinction in the competition of 1919. 
‘The prize work, heard in a flaw rendition by 
the Elshuco Trio, made no very deep impression, 
as the music lacked originality. ere were, in 
fact, many echoes from Strauss, Puccini, and 
Debussy, with touches of English modernism. 
The works that afforded greatest pleasure were 
those of the masters, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Brahms. The widespread interest in this 
important festival may be judged by the fact that 
for this year’s competition 64 manuscripts, by 
composers of ten nationalities, were submitted. 
About 20 scores were by American com 
A festival arranged at Berkeley, Calif. (Septem- 
ber 15-17), consisted of four concerts with unique 
programmes: I. Works of Charles W. Cadman, con- 
ducted by the composer. IJ. Works of resident 
Berkeley compoeers. III. Development of Public 
School Music. IV. Works of Bohemian Grove 
composers. The 63d annual Worcester Festival 
(October 5-7) had the assistance of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under its assistant con- 
ductor, René Pollain. The second concert was 
devoted exclusively to works never heard at these 
festivals. The new festival conductor, Nelson P. 
Coffin, made an excellent impression with his skill- 
ful and authoritative handling of large choral 
masses. The 25th Maine Festival son at 
October 6-8; Portland, October 10-12) marked 
the silver jubilee of its foundation, as well as that 
of its conductor, William R. Chapman. 
Novettres. The following list records the 
American premiéres of the more important works 
introduced during the year. The Chicago Sym- 
hony Orchestra (Frederick Stock): Gustav Holst, 
he Planets, symphonic poem (January 1). Each 
of the seven movements bears the name of one 
of the planets of the solar system, but the ex- 
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tremely modernistic music no 

particular Arnold Bax, The. “Garden and 
ew York, raat = S gba honic poem of 

eae length in which a b t orchestration 
conceal the poverty of musical ideas. 
Tania Moor, Concerto for Stri rlet and 
Orchestra (March 25), a work of splendid crafts- 
mane, but deficient in uine itation. 
ustav Mahler, Symphony No. 7, in minor 
(Apri 15), ambitious work of enormous dimen- 
sions, complicated, diffuse, and tiring. Sergei 
Prokofiev, Symphon in D (December 16; con- 
eb by composer), built up Lnret on well- 


ed, effective emes. kofiev, 
Concerto iy” oe = erating “December 16 
ristling with tactaiical 


= 
culties, but | 


Cen ormed in te concerts of 
ber 9 and 10. This brilliant new garb exploited no 
extraneous effects, no essenti of the 


original conception, but threw into high relief the 
surpassing beauties of the thematic material.— 
New York Symphony Society (Walter Damrosch): 


Claude Debussy, Fantaisie, for Rene and or- 
chestra (February 17; played py oes rtot), one of 
the composer’s earliest works, interesting, if not 
very striking. Jean Roget-Ducase, arche 
Francaise, (October 20), yas pants poem 


the war, shallow, bom and 
cabeseabie’ noisy. Louis T. Gruenberg The Ail 
of Dreams (October 23; won the $1000 prize, 
see ORCHESTRAS), & very effective mood picture 


wi thematic ma » well developed 
somewhat reminiscent of Wagner, with occasio 


light touches of modernism. Vincent d’ Indy, 
Sur les Rivages, symphonic poem (December 1; con- 
ducted by the composer), a work of reflection 
rather than of inspiration, very free in form. Le 
Flem, Aux Morts (December 1), an uninspired 
production of a eae a of d’Indy and a faithful 
Hdl the style of his master.—New York 
P onic Orchestra (Josef Stransky): oho 
a Sweet, Prelude to the opera, The Riders 

ea (March 4), a vivid and impressive mood pic- 

y tinged with Wagnerian influence. 
Ocean, tone-poem (Novem- 

ber 17 17; conducted by the com se inane ee eeank. 
fluent music, effectively orchestrated, hough 
themes are lacking in distinction. ” Nee 
py mpaony Orchestra > (Axtor Bodanzky): Frederick 
i, The Eve of St. Agnes, symphonic prelude 
(April Ben an excellent reproduction of the poet’s 
mood, with preene regnant themes, skillfully developed 
and brilliantly orchestrated.—Boston Symphony 
eatrgake (Pierre Monteux): Richard Strauss, 
ymphonische Suite from the opera, Der Birger als 
Piclmann (February 2) a a happy imitation of the 
aasee of the period of Lo V, charming in its 
and vivid characterization. Stuart 
hapsody on a shel ali for piano ay 
ed by the composer 
saturated with set 
ilhaud, Denxiéme Suite 
Orchestre (hori 22), a typical product of 
uturism, chaotic and unintelligible. D.C. Smith, 
A Poem of Youth (November 11), not remarkable 
in any respect, but ee music avoiding all 
modern excesses.—Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra (Leopold Stokowski): Branoest Malipiero, 


simplicit 
Mason, 
orchestra (April 22; pla 
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Dittirambo Tragico (April 29), horribly caco aed 
received with open eu rma 


Symphony No. 6, 82 (October abo : 
i gabe 0. 0, Op. oomy an 
ony — impressive. 21), gloomy and 


Pane ‘di symphonic suite in resem move- 
ments yea 38) an orgy o mance and 
noise. redo Casella, A Notte Alia, for piano and 


orcheatrs (ow 3 ew fee k, November 1) a bated the 
same regor i 
Polnische Bhapeodte (November 4), a finely 
inspired work, effective in its well con- 
trasts and es.— Minnea 

hony Orchestra (Emil Oberhoffer) : urt Atter- 
berg, Syphon peony V0. 2, in F, op. 6 (March 18), 
ae well for the future’ development of the 

cisco 


Fran S hon 
Orchestra 3 (Alfred 1 red Hers): Maurice Ravel, |, La Valse f 


choréographique (October 28), ’ based on 
iennese waltz themes treated in modern st le, 
but free from exaggeration. Hans H. Wetsler 
As You Like It, overture (November is), @ work 
of distinction on strictly classical lines.—St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra ir Rudolf Ganz): Ernest R. 
oeger, Festival Overture, in commemoration of 
the centenary of Missouri’s admission as a 
State (November 6), unpretentious, but "epitited 
and effective.—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
(Eugéne ro: Théophile Ysaye, Piano Con- 
certo in E (November 13; played by Mme. Mel- 
ville-Liszniewska), uilt’ on splendid thematic 
material, akillfully developed, very grateful for 
the soloist. 

Operas. At the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York 168 performances were given from a 
repertory of 39 works by 25 composers. According 
to nationality these were divided as follows: 
Italian, 21 works by 11 composers totaled 101 
performances; French, 7 works by 6 composers 
pokes 28 performances; German, 6 works by 3 

rs totaled 22 performances; Russian, 3 
or by 3 Bape praca totaled 11 performances; 
Bohemia and America were la phone wi each by 
one pee ibs one work, each bee 

Shad as cot by 7, and 
by 4 Gore bot performances; soon 
came Wagner with 17 performances of 4 works. 
The opera heard most frequently was Charpen- 
tier’s ise (9 times); Boito’s Mefistofele and 
Puccini’s Bo came next (8 times); then 
Wagner's Lohengrin, Biszet’s Carmen, Leoncavallo’s 
Zaza, Verdi's Aida and Puccini’s Madame B Butterfly 
(each 7 times). Weber’s Oberon and Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila were given only once. The first 
novelty, The Polish Jew (March 9), by the Bo- 
hemian Weis, with Delaunois, Chamlee, 
coupor ised and Gustafson in the Peiepe réles, 
under the direction of Bodanzsky, was presented 
re translation of 8. S han C. Cow- 

seldom rises above the common- 
oe and is ly deficient in power of 
ehedenecea far the best portions are the 
instrumental pielude es and dances. After two 
repetitions the work was shelved. Of very differ- 
ent calibre was Erich Korngold’s Die tote Stadt 
(November 19), sung in the original German by 
Jeritza and Harrold in the chief réles, directed by 
Bodanzky. Considering that the composer was 
only 22 years of age when he wrote the score, it is 
not surprising to find the music electic rather than 
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individual. The predominating influence is that 
of Strauss, while there is also evidence that the 
composer has absorbed Wagner and Puccini. 
But even so, there is sufficient originality to indi- 
cate that before the lapse of many years Korngold 
will be a foremost among contemporary 
dramatic composers. e leading motive is used 
but sparingly, but invariably with telling effect; 
the themes themselves are of striking musical 
beauty and dramatic expressiveness. Truly 
astonishing are the fluency of the writing and the 
intimate knowledge and perfect command of the 
technical resources of the complicated orchestral 
apparatus employed. A well-nigh perfect repre- 
sentation roused the enthusiasm of the audiences, 
both at the promure and later repetitions, to a 
high degree. enty-five years after its American 
premiére Umberto Gio o’s Andrea Chénier 
made its first a ce in. the repertory of the 
Metropolitan (March 7) and was received with 
favor. After the restoration during the preceding 
ear of Parstfal and Tristan und Isolde, in English, 
m, also in English, followed on February 2. 
However, with the opening of the new season in 
the fall, the English versions were abandoned in 
favor of the original language. Die Walktre was 
restored on December 16. A most serious loss the 
company suffered in the death of Enrico Caruso 
(August 2), who had been the tag 9 tenor and 
chief drawing-card ever since his Metropolitan 
début (1903). A worthy tribute was paid to the 
memory of this rare artist on November 27, when 
his widow presented to the Metropolitan 
House a fine bronze statue of her husband (the 
work of Onorio Ruotolo), while all the artists of 
the company united in the rendition of an elabo- 
rate and impressive musical programme. The 
roceeds, $12,000, were donated to the Casa di 
iposo pei musicisti in Milan, in which Caruso 
had always been deeply interested. One of the 
evente of the year was the special engagement of 
the great Russian bass, Feodor Shaliapin (Chal- 
iapine), for the title réle of Mussorgky’s Boris 
Godunov (December 9), when his marvelous inter- 
retation aroused tumultuous demonstrations. 
the new artists the Vienna soprano, Marie 
Jeritza, made a sensational success at her début as 
Marietta (Die tote Stadt, November 19), due 
rimarily to her extraordi istrionic talent. 
Other valuable additions were Cora Chase (Gilda 
in Rigoletto, Feb 4), an Indian chief, Caupo- 
lican (Mathis in The Polish Jew, March 9), 
Yvonne d’Arle and Aureliano Pertile ( t- 
tively as Musetta and Cavaradossi in La Bo ; 
December 1) 


The Chicago Opera Company gave 113 per- 
formances a 2 Sti 0, - in New an Dire 
a repertory of 36 works by 21 composers. Accord- 
ing to nationality they were divided as follows: 
Italian, 19 works by 10 composers totaled 63 
performances; French, 12 works by 8 composers 
totaled 40 performances; German, 4 works by 2 
composers totaled 9 performances; one work by a 
Russian composer had one performance. Verdi 
represented by 4 works, and Puccini, represented 
by 3, had each 18 performances. Next came 
Massenet, 3 of whose works were given 10 
performances. Wagner stood third, with 8 perform- 
ances of 3 works. Only one novelty was pro- 
duced, Prokofiev’s Love for Three Oranges De- 
cember 29; sung in French). The text, after a 
fairy tale of Gozzi, was written by the composer, 
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who also conducted the performance, the world- 
premiére. The work is neither opera nor music- 
drama, but a burlesque of the crudest type, in 
which the fifteen characters indulge in a succession 
of circus-tricks and horse-play, accompanied by 
typical futuristic cacophonies from the orchestra. 
e restoration to the repertory of Die Walkure 
(January 10; in En ), with Cyrena Van Gordon 
as a new B hilde, was hailed with delight by 
an immense audience, while Tannhduser (Novem- 
ber 24) inau ted the return of the Wagnerian 
dramas in the original. <A revival of Strauss’ 
Salome (December 28), with Garden, Muratoe, 
and e, under Polacco, aroused another 
storm of protest in the public press, as had been 
the case on the occasion of the first two orm- 
ances (Nov. 25, 28, 1910), after which the work 
was withdrawn. Instead of the crassly realistic 
and revolting delineation which she gave eleven 
years ago, Miss Garden presented a more re- 
strained conception of the title-réle. Artistically 
the New York season (January 24—March 5) was 
highly successful, financially it resulted in a deficit 
of $275,000. Two operas entirely new to New 

York were Marinuszi’s J. ie (Feb 
Leoncavallo’s Edipo Re (February 21) dis- 
cussion of these see YzAR Boox, 1920.) Four new 
singers, with great reputations established else- 
where, aroused unusual enthusiasm: MRosina 
Bones Sea a es a Pucoinne Madama 
utterfly, January j ason (same réle 
N eveaibee 16), Josef Schwarz (Rigoletto, No- 
vember 21) and Claire Dux (Mimi in Puccini’s 
La Bohéme, November 22). Other valuable addi- 
tions were Tino Pattieri (Mario in Puccini's 
Tosca, November 15), Richard Schubert (Tann- 
h&user, November 24), Mary McCormic (Micaela 
in Bizet’s Carmen, November 26), Vicente Balles- 
ter (Figaro in Rossini’s Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, 
December 29). Two new conductors, Angelo 
Ferran (Tosca, November 15) and Gabriel Grov- 
lez (Manon, mber 26) proved thoroughly 
competent leaders. The friction resulting from 
the experiment of a dual directorship of the pre- 
ceding year led to the resignation of Gino Mari- 
nuzzi (January 6) and the appointment of Mary 
Garden as directres: January 13). The 
first year of her régime can scarcely be character- 
ized as successful, in view of the fact that at the 
close of the year there was considerable dissatis- 
faction among a number of the principal artists, 
and the deficit had mounted to the enormous sum 
of $800,000, the lar deficit in the annals of 
opera in the United States. This condition led to 
e dissolution of the Chicago Opera Association, 
which was succeeded by a new body, the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association, to whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, the principal stock- 
holders and supporters of the former company 
deeded theZentire stock of scenery, costumes, and 

properties, valued at $3,000,000. 

BrBLIoGRAPHY.—Biocrapuy. A. W. Thayer 
The Life of Beethoven, translated and edited 
by H. E. hbiel (3 vols., New York and Lon- 
don), a very valuable condensation of the five 
volumes of the German edition of Deiters and 
Riemann, completed from Thayer’s own material 
R. H. Stein, Grieg (Berlin), teh of life and 
critical discussion of works. G. Orefice, Luigi 
Manceinelli (Milan), the first biography, appre- 
Russo, Metastasio 


clative and Bie thetic. L. ; 
(Bari), a uable critical sketch. A. Seidl, 
' 
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Hans Pfitener Sse ),, critically appreciative. 
K. Haase, Marx ipsig), a critical analyais 


E. and C. Paul (New York), very val- 
H. of (Paris), rather 
egyrical. Schmi 
unich) vainly analysis of works. E. Welless 
Arnold (Vienna), from the viewpoint of 
modernism. J. Kapp, Franz Schreker (Munich), a 
fairly accurate critical estimate. R. Hoffman, 
Frans Schreker (Vienna), an uncritical panegyric. 
L. engrarp Meine sdmmilichen Werke (Vienna), 
interesting memoirs, full of humor. 
Spech, Richard Strauss und sein Werk (2 vols., 
Leipsig), sane and appreciative. H. von Wal- 
tershausen, Richard Strauss (Munich), brief 
sketch and estimate of works. Luisa Tetraz- 


sini, My Life of Song irenign Des superficial, rather 


a collection of anecdotes a auto- 
biography. E eim, agen Zilcher 
(Munich), has a tendency to overestimate.— 


Histroy. R. Brancourt, Histoire des Instruments 
de Musique (Paris), a valuable sketch of the evolu- 
tion of the various with musical 
illustrations. J. Chantavoine, Couperin 4 
noe (Paris), a general and concise surve 
French music. U. Daubeny, Orchestral Wind 
Instruments (London), a historical sketch from 
the earliest times to the present aay D. Ehrlich, 
The History of the Flute (New York), an account 
from oe on + aoa to the invention of 
Engel Alla Breve: From Bach to 
Doe (Ne ew rork), brief characterisations of 
the tie historical position of twenty eminent masters. 
W. J. aoa Early History of Singing (New 
e beginning of 


,contemporary operas since 1900. 
"homme, La Jeunesse de Beethoven 
(Paris), very important, a critical histo a 

0, 


times rather than of an individual. M. 
Buffa Napoletana durante il Settecento 
. rmo), a very valuable critical contribution. 
G. Miscellaneous Studies in the 


History of Music (New York), a work of consider- 
able importance, cab g the results of original 
research.—CRITICI THETICS. H. Brower, 
Vocal Mast 


"(New Shai! ieee of eminent 
L. Buergues an 


various their art. 

Deusieas, La M usique et la 
Vie Intérieure (Paris), & suggestive study of the 
psychological foundations of music. FE. Correa 


review 0 
J. G. 
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d’Oliveira, Dante e Beethoven (Milan), an interest- 
ng. study se een forth the similarity of method 
and means employed by poet and composer in 
striving se r eomapiete artistic ression. 
E. ea ues-Dalcroze, Rhythm, Music and Educa- 

ew ha an exposition of the author's 
aeded bik ie eurythmics. K. G , Das 


d Christusideal a der Tonkunst (Leipsig), a sum- 


napoli musical ed aher by the ie of times to 
e presen pl ga eeaienae er e life o gdh 
at onan 


ree € Phase G. Ham- 
Appreciation (Boston), slaids the 
seeaciure not dramatic music and ‘instrumental 


forms heard in modern concerts. J. G. Huneker, 

Variations (New York), a collection of posthumous 

essays. : ason usic as @ Humanity 

ae York) being yor LV of the series The Appre- 

f Music W. Pollitt, The Enjoyment 

of Mu rade (New Yor), Lyte above the a of 
similar uals. eeaprees ‘Rest 


Wagner et la Prance Pasi plea o 
behalf of an im i divaenonate vetitude 
toward works of art. P. Stal Neue Musik und 
Wien (Leipsig), an impassioned, but hardly con- 
Gra Ay efense of modernism in music.—TEORY. 
udley, Organ-stops and their Artistic ei be 

ndon), an eminently practical manual 
tate Auer, Violin bine as I Teach it (New York), 
very valuable. . Bas, M. di Accompagna, 
mento al Canto Gregoriano (Turin), an excellent- 
practical treatise. G. S. Bernardi, Counterpoint, 
translated from the Italian by C. Landi (London), 
a clear exposition of essential principles. F.G. Fid- 
ler, A Handbook of Orchestration (London), concise 
nt rer lertiaes Pedron, Armonie d’Eccezione 

sane an attempt to discover laws underlyi 
ne multiform sound-combinations of the modern- 
ists. A. Rivarde, The Violin and is Technic 
(London), considered mainly as a means of inter- 


pretation. E. Whithorne, The Instruments of the 
Modern Orchestra (8t. Louis). @ practi us- 
trated treatise on instrumentation. RRE- 


Sapa el E. Foerster-N Saea'be G gia 
agner Correspondence, transla Kerr 
(New York), covers the period 1869-78. H. Wer- 
ner, Hugo Wolfe Briefe an Rosa Mayreder (Vienna), 
very rp atehersarat as throwing new light on the com- 
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NATAL. An original province of the Union of 
South Africa. See Sourn Arrica, UNION oF. 

NATHAN, Ernesto. Formerly mayor of 
Rome, died at Rome, April 9. He was born in 
1847, the son of an English Jew banker and of 
an Italian woman, and lived in England until 
his thirteenth year, when he went to Pisa and 
studied for a time at the university there. He 
was compelled to leave Italy on account of his 
pronounced republican opinions. He returned 
in 1870 and e an editor, lecturer, and 
university professor. In political philosophy he 
was a follower of Maszini, whom he personally 
knew. After being elected four times to the 
city council he was chosen mayor of Rome in 
1 and again in 1910. He was an enthusiastic 
freemason and became chief of the Italian order. 
For these reasons he was particularly obnoxious 
to the Vatican and the conservative ies, and 
during his administration he was bitterly as- 
sailed for his modernization of the city, winning 
the nickname in certain quarters of ‘ Nathan, 
the Vandal.” To those who blamed him for 
his alterations of buildings, he retorted that 
Michael Angelo altered other people’s buildings and 
asked why he should not do so, adding that 
Rome was not a museum, but a modern city. 
His controversies with the representatives of 
the Church and of Italian tradition were exceed- 
ingly violent. 

ATIONAL BANKS. According to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the number of national 
banks reporting on June 30, 1921, was 8154 or 
124 b more than reported on the corre- 
sponding date in 1920. The te resources 
of these banks, exclusive of paper rediscounted, 
were $19,638,446,000 or $67,747,000 more than 
at the date of the comptroller’s previous call, 
April 28, 1921, but a reduction as compared with 
the returns on June 30, 1920, of $2,558,291,000. 
While the assets of these banks were greater 
on June 30 than on the date of the preceding call, 
Se decline is noted at the date of each 

, subsequent to June 30, 1920, with the ex- 
ception of Nov. 15, 1920, when they amounted to 
$22,081,913,000, the highest point during the 
year. This decline is re poles pancibay in loans 
and discounts and holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities. . 

_ Los and discounts, including customers’ 
liabilities on account of letters o credit, but 
exclusive of overdrafts, acceptances, and i 


counts, on June 30, 1921, amounted to $11,125,-. 


099,000, or 73.47 per cent of their total deposits, 
a reduction as compared with aa 28 of $241,- 
975,000, and in the fiscal year of $1,281,019,000. 
_ On June 30, 1921, national banks had invested 
in United States Government securities $2,019,- 
497,000, representing 10.28 per cent of their 
shen Peart hae amount Ren ot 000 
grea than the te holdings of these 
securities on April os. but a reduction from the 
amount held June 30, 1920, of $250,078,000. 


Included in investments in United States securi- 
ties, were $722,898.000 of United States bonds 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States 
as security for outstanding circulation. Other 
bonds, stocks, and securities held by national 
banks on June 30, 1921, amounted to $2,005,- 
584,000, an increase over the amount repo 
April 28 of $14,614,000, and an increase over the 
amount reported on June 30, 1920, of $88,694,000. 

The total cash held in the vaults of these b 
June 30, 1921, was $374,349,000, or $27,874, 
less than the amount reported on the date of 
the preceding call, and a reduction as compared 
with the amount reporter on June 30, 1920, of 
$76,002,000, while the amount due these banks 
from other banks and bankers including lawful 
reserve with the Federal reserve b and items 
in process of collection of $1,368,207,000, ag- 
gregated $2,384,724,000, an increase over the 
amount reported April 28 of $22,453,000, and a 
reduction during the fiscal year of $736,477,000. 

The capital stock of these banks, paid in and 
certified to the Comptroller of the Currency 
on June 30, was $1,273,880,000, an increase over 
April 28 of $2,497,000, and over June 30, 1920, 
$49,714,000. Surplus and undivided profits were 
$1,522,411,000 or $23,514,000 lees than on April 28, 
but an increase over June 30 1920, of $62,784,000. 

The liability of national banks for outsta nding 
circulating notes, on June 30, amounted to 
$704,147,000, and was greater than the amount 
reported at the date of any call during the year 
being $24,570,000 in excess of the amount of 
outstanding circulation April 28, and $15,969,000 
greater than the amount reported June 30, 1920. 

The total deposits of national banks on June 30, 
1921, were $15,142,331,000, of which amount 
$8,958,864,000, including United States deposits 
of $249,039,000, were on demand, and $3,695,- 
806,000 were time deposits. The remainder 
represented balances due to banks and bankers. 
Total deposits increased $290,472,000 between 
April 28 and June 30, 1921, but decreased be- 
tween the latter date and the corresponding date 
in 1920, to the extent of $2,013,090,000. Bills 

ayable and rediscounts of national banks on 

une 30 totaled $1,471,979,000 a reduction of 
$239,523,000 since April 28, and a decline since 
June 30, 1920, of $734,089,000. Of the bills 
payee $452,368,000 were with Federal reserve 
anks, and $140,195,000 with other banks, while 
paper rediscounted with Federal reserve banks 
egated $808,401,000, and with other Lab 
,215,000. pee of other banks, an 
foreign bills of exc sold with indorsement, 
amounted to $34,800,000. The reduction in the 
bills payable of national banks during the year 
was $398,989,000, and in rediscounts the reduc- 
tion was $335,100,000. 

Between the close of 1920 and of 1921, loans and 
discounts declined over 9 per cent to $10,981,- 
783,000. cing of loans as indicated by 
borrowings in the form of bills payable and redis- 
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counts declined from $2,342,000,000, or nearly 
one-fifth of loans and discounts, to $1,008,000,000 
or one-eleventh of loans. Total assets fell off 
nearly $2,000,000,000 to $19,420,000,000. Total 
deposits declined from $16,277,000,000 to $15,075,- 
000,000, while demand deposits fell off about 
$900,000,000 to $8,606,000,000. rve balances 
declined $41,000,000 to $1,143,000,000 but cash 
holdings alone fell off $153,000,000 to $342,000,000. 
Acceptances outstanding continued their decline, 
falling from $375,000, to $219,000,000. The 
general position, however, showed a distinct im- 
provement as com with September 6, after 
which time deposits and reserves considerably 
increased, while borrowings declined. 

If regard be had to banks outside reserve cities 
the picture is not a little different. Loans and 
discounts there declined $388,000,000 during the 
year, or about 7 per cent, to a total of $5,043,000,- 
000. Borrowings were reduced about $143,000,000 
to an aggregate of $516,000,000, but were still over 
10 per cent of loans and discounts. The decrease, 
however, was particularly marked during the 
last four months of the year. Total assets de- 
clined from $9,720,000,000 to $9,140,000,000, or 
$580,000,000. Demand deposits declined $508,- 
000,000 ‘to a total of $3,727,000,000. Lawful 
reserve declined from $421,000,000 to $380,000,- 
000, and actual cash holdings were reduced about 
one fourth to $198,000,000. Altogether these 
figures support the view that the problem of 


“frozen loans” has been most pressing in the 


agricultural districts. ; 
NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. An edu- 
cational society which defines its purposes as 
follows: To organize the best brains of the nation 
in an educational movement seeking the solution 
of some of the great problems related to social 
and industrial progress; to provide for study and 
discussion of questions of national import; to aid 
thus in the crystallization of the most enlightened 
ublic opinion; and, when desirable, to promote 
egislation in accordance therewith. It functions 
through an executive committee which has re 
resentatives ‘‘on the part of the public,” on the 
part of the employers, and ‘‘on the part of the wage 
earners.”’ During the year, the National Indus- 
trial Committee, composed of publicists, officials 
of the leading non-revolutionary labor organi 
tions, ‘and employers, made a special study of 
questions affecting the three great divisions of 
society, capital, labor, and the general public. 
It dealt with such subjects as ‘Collective Bargain- 
ing,” the best means of bringing together employ- 
ers and wage earners in proper negotiations and 
contract; “Injunctions in Labor Disputes’’; 
‘Industrial Democracy”; ‘Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion’’ and other subjects affecting the economic 
life of the’ nation. Its Commission on Foreign 
Inquiry which made a study of the labor situa- 
tion in Great Britain and France reported its 
findings in book form. The Social Insurance 
Department made two inquiries and issued re- 
rts giving the facts concerning the operation of 
oreign systems of sickness and aneop Oyen 
insurance. It published a pecaramine on health 
conservation. The Welfare partment, com- 
posed only of employers, is an educational move- 
ment to secure improvements in working and liv- 
ing conditions of wage earners by emp overs 
The Profit Sharing Department of the Federation 
made two reports upon ‘Profit Sharing by Amer- 
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ican Employers” giving also examples in England 
and t in France. Fhe third edition contained 
an ysis of over 200 plans by which payments 
beyond regular wages were being e to work- 
ers in this country. The Department on Study 
of Revolutionary Movements spent two years 
inquiring into the objectives, tactics, and activi- 
ties of radical forces in our churches, colleges, 
universities, schools, women’s organisations, 
social and philanthropic amencies, the press, 
etc., and among public employees and negroes. 
This department through its committee on Soviet 
propaganda in the United States, issued several 
ronouncements against the recognition by the 
nited States of the Soviet régime in Russia, 
giving the moral, economic, and political objec- 
tions. The Department for Research and In- 
struction in Current Economic and Political 
Movements is an endeavor to expound sound 
principles of representative government and of 
economics. Its p is to furnish material 
upon current conditions, tendencies, and move- 
ments. The Women’s Department undertakes 
through survey and experimentation to arrive 
at a basis for constructive remedial legislation in 
matters relating to industrial, social, and economic 
life, primarily as it affects women and children. 
Its programme involved the following subjects: 
‘‘ Americanization,” ‘‘Education,’’ ‘‘Immigra- 
tion,” “Naturalization,” “Public Health,” and 
“National Defense.”’ The annual meeting of 
the Federation was held January 30-31 in New 
York, at which the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: ‘Conciliation and Arbitration” partic- 
ularly with reference to railroad controversies; 
‘“‘Combinations in Restraint of Trade’’; ‘‘Revolu- 


tionary Forces in the United States’; ‘The Rus- 
sian Situation”; ‘Preventive Unemployment 
Measures’’: and ‘‘Unemployment ance.” 


The official organ is the Nattonal Civic Federa- 
tion Review. Headquarters are maintained in the 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City. Officers 
in 1921 were: Alton B. Parker, President; Samuel 
Gompers, Vice-president; V. Everit Macy, Vice- 

resident: Samuel McRoberts, Vice-president; 
D. L. Cease, Secretary, Ralph M. Easley, Chair- 
man Executive Council; and Miss Maude Wet- 
more, Chairman Women’s Department. 

NATIONAL FEDERATIO OF MUSIC 
CLUBS. See Music, Festivals. 

NATIONAL GUARDS. See Miurrary Proc- 


RESS. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. This or- 
ganization was founded in 1894. It aims to pro- 
mote thorough investigation and discussion of 
the conditions and details of municipal adminis- 
tration, and of the methods for selecting and 
appointing officials in American cities, and of 
constitutions, laws, and ordinances relating to 
such subjects. It furnishes for public informa- 
tion in addition to eee Dioceen ae of its meet- 
ings, books and periodi bearing upon the sub- 
jects of municipal government and municipal 
affairs. In the past few years the scope of the 
League has broadened to include county and 
State government. The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting was held in Chicago, November 16-18, 
at which time the complete model State constitu- 
tion prepared by the e and outlined in the 
Year Boox for 1920, was presented for debate 
and action. Other features of the meeting were 
the debate on the application of the city manager 


NATIONAL PARKS 


a 
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principle to big cities, two sessions on housi i in charge of Sectional Activities, 
and s0 and one on new sources of munici F. A. Davidson; Secretary and Treasurer, 
revenue. connection with the latter Governor W. E. Worth. W. H. Camerof is Executive 
McKelvie of Nebraska e meeting . §. J. Williams is Chief Engineer. 
on ‘What Administrative Organisation Means Headquarters are at 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
to a State.’’* Resolutions were adopted approving Chi 


the policy of statutes of Nebraska and [Iowa re- 
garding ballots on which the names of presidential 
electors do not appear but are kept on file with the 
Secretary of State, ony the names of the nomi- 
nees for president and vice-president being en- 
tered upon the official election ballot. The 
Nat Municipal Review (monthly) is the official 
organ of the organization. A number of supple- 
ments which constitute important studies on 
various problems are published throughout the 
year. Of those in 1921 may be mentioned: a 


symposium on “Service at cost for street rail- 
ways’; “State Parks’; and “A Model Pension 
an tion Law.” Following action taken at 


the Indianapolis meeting in 1920, the League 
united with the American Civic Association. At 
the Chicago meeting, Colonel Henry M. Waite, 
formerly City Manager of Dayton, Ohio, was 
elected President to succeed the Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes on his assumption of the office of Secre- 
tary of State. Other officers are: Clinton Ro 
Woodruff, Honorary Secretary; Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Treasurer. H. W. Dodds is Secretary and 
maintains headquarters of the League at 261 
Broadway, New York. 

NATIONAL PARKS. See Parks, NATIONAL. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. This or- 
ganization grew out of a safety co held 
under the auspices of the iation of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
1912. The establishment of the Council dates 
from 1913. It is an association of companies and 
individuals interested in promoting safety in 
industrial establishments and also on the streets 
and in the home. Ite field is the prevention of 
accidents, with related activities affecting the 
health, comfort, and welfare of industrial workers. 
Its memberzhip comprises 4000 members operating 
8000 ind plants and employing more than 
7,000,000 men. It conducts a safety service con- 


sisting of posters for the bulletin board, a monthly 8 


magazine entitled National Safety News, ‘Safe 
practices’ pamphlets, and consultation. The 
council also organizes schools for foremen and 
safety sup rs, and has published in loose-leaf 
form outlines of lectures for such schools. Safety 
congresses are held sepia i 
The present organization of the congress consists 
of crag Sean Safety, Education, Health 
Service, and Women in Industry sections, and 
various other sections devoted to safety in parti- 


cular industries. The Engineering Department of 


the Council consists of safety engineers who have 
in the preparation of all the bulletins and 
“‘Bafe ices’”’ pamphlets, and who investigate 


and answer all inquiries for technical information. 
The “Safe Practices’’ pamphlets are the results 
of extensive research into the particular hazards 
and safe practices in the construction and opera- 
tion of particular equipment. Officers for 1921-22 
are: President, ur H. Young; Vice-President 
in charge of service to members, David S. Beyer; 
Vice-President in charge of Industrial Safety, 
B. F. Tillson; Vice-President in charge of Public 
Safety, David Van Schaack; Vice-President in 
charge of Local Councils, C. B. Scott; Vice- 


O. é 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, tras. 

NAVAL ACADEMY, U.S. See Unprep Srarzs 
Naval ACADEMY. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. The prominent features 
for the year are the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, and the bombing of surface 
vessels by airplanes—experiments conducted by 
the U. 8S. Navy and Army off the Virginia coast. 


LiMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


When President Harding issued the call for 
conference on the limitation of armaments the 
expectations of the world as to great, and im- 
portant results of the meeting were more hopeful 
than anticipatory. The clear-cut, definite propo- 
sition of retary Hughes was , therefore all 
the more startling and generally‘ satisfactory. 
As Great Britain, the United States, and Japan 
are the three greatest naval powers, the definite 
part of the proposals referred chiefly to them. 
As the Conference has not completed its labors 
at this date (December 27) and as a further 
approval by the various nations is necessary in 
some cases, it is not possible to give the final 
result. The following is the full official text of 


pror with amendments agreed 
upon to date (December 27): — 

“The proposal of the United States for a 
aeuthe United St f ipocnie a eT lan 
‘The Uni tates proposes the following p 
for a limitation of the naval armaments of the 
conferring nations. The United States believes 
that this plan safely guards the interests of all 

concerned. 

“In working out this proposal the United States 
has been guided by four general principles: 

“‘(a) The elimination of all capital shipbuild- 
i rogrammes, either actual or projected. _ 

: (b) Further reduction thro e scrapping 
of certain of the older ships. 

“(c) That regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the conferring powers. 

“(d) The use of capital ship tonnage as the 
measurement of strength for navies and a pro- 
portionate allowance of auxiliary combatant 
craft prescribed. 


CaprraL Sarps—UNIreD STaTes 


‘“‘1, The United States to scrap all new capital 
ships now under construction and on their way 
to completion. This included six battle cruisers 
and seven bat ips on the ways and building 
and two battleships launched. 

‘‘(Note—Paragraph 1 involves a reduction of 
fifteen new capital ships under construction, with 
a total tonnage when pone of 618,000 tons. 
Total amount of money already spent on fifteen 
capital ships, $332,000,000.) 

‘2. The United States to scrap all battleships 
up to but not including the Delaware and North 


“(Note—The number of old battleships 
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sacra under Paragraph 2 is fifteen; their . Amendment. ae 
tonnage is 227,740 tons. The d total allowed 175,000 tons of capital shi 

of tng 85, : Rs be scrapped is thirty, aggre- 
ga ms). 0 

. The ae Colorado and . eo il 
Was each of 32,600 tons, are allowed “9. No other new capital ships shall be con- 
ih thsse ct che Daas aud Noda Dakoen (ct structed during the period of this agreement 
20.000 tons each) which are to be scrapped. 


Great Brrrain 


““3. Great Britain oe stop further construction 
on the four new 

“(Note—Pa. soph 3 involves a reduction of 
four new capi ips not yet laid down, but 
upon which money spent, with a total 
tonnage when ee ictea of 172,000 ,000 tons. ) 

“4. In addition to the four Hoods, Great 
Britain to scrap her dreadnaughts, second line 
battleships aaa first line battleships up to but 
not including the King George V. c 

“(Note—Paragraph 4 involves the disposition 
of nineteen capital eg phar of which have 
already scrapped, with a tonnage uction 
of 411,375 tons. The nd total tonnage of 
ships scrapped under this agreement will be 
583,375 tona.)’’ 

Amendment. Two new battle cruisers of 35,000 
tons are you gee in place of 3 ships of the King 
George V. class and the Erin (tonnage of the 
4 ships, 91,910) which are to be scrapped. 


JAPAN 


“5. Japan to abandon her programme of ships 
not ye laid down, viz: The Ki, Owari, No. 7, 
No. 8, battleships, and Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, battle 


cruisers 

“(N ote—Paragraph 5 does not involve the 
stopping of construction on any ship upon which 
- construction nes 

“6. Japan to crap three battleshi silane 
Mutsu, launched; ‘the Tosa and Kaga, 
and four battle cruisers, the Amagi and Aen 
building, and the Atago and Takao, not yet oO 
ut for which certain material has been 
assembled. 

“‘(Note—Paragraph 6 involves a reduction of 
seven new capital ships under construction, with 
a total founess when completed of 288,100 tons. ) 

sa ff aie to scrap all pre-dreadnaughts and 
capital of the second line. This to include 
the scrapping of all ships up to but not including 
ms ON Pa h 7 1 th 

ote— ragra involves the scrapp 
of en glee chine ith. tous tomaaee of 18 oe 
tons. The grand total reduction of tonnage 
on vessels existing, laid down, or for which mate- 
rial has been assembled is 448,928 tons 

Amendment. The battleship Mutsu of 33,800 
tons is to be allowed in place of the Settsu of 
20,800 which is to be scrapped. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


“8. In view of certain extraordinary condi- 
tions due to ‘the World War affecting the existing 
strength of the navies of France and Italy, the 
United States does not wtp necessary the 
discussion at this stage of th of the 
tonnage allowance of fa nations but proposes 
it be reserved for the later oconsideration of 
the conference.” 


ort replacement tonnage as provided here- 


Pe If the terms of this proposal are agreed 
then the United States, Great Britain and 
be agree that their navies, three months 
after the of this agreement, shall consist 
of the following capital ships:”’ 


List oF CaprraL SHIPs 


United States: Maryland, Cal podiseie, Tennes- 
see, Idaho, Misstesippi, New 
Oklahoma, 


Pennsyloania, Nevada, ae ew 
York, Arkansas, Wyoming, Utah, Florida, North 
Dakota, Delaware. Total, 18. ‘Total tonnage, 


dan dieid Colorado and Washington 

Ehipe, 18. ‘Total tonnage, 625,850. Tou 
1 otal tonnage 

Grear BRITAIN: Royal Sovereign, Oak, 
Resolution, Ramillies, Revenge, szabeth, 
Warspite, Valiant, Barham, Malaya, Benbow, 
Emperor of ica "Tron Duke Marlborough, Erin, 
King one , Centurion, jax, Hood, Renown, 
tiger. Total, 22. Total tonnage, 


Amendment. Two battle Ria Geos of 35, 4 a 


to replace 3 battleships of K hal tee 
and the Erin. Total ships, 20. otal oe 
er 582, 540. 


an: Nagato, Hiuga, Ise, Yamashiro, Kara! 
Setteu, Kirishima, aruna, Hi-Yei, 
Total, 10. Total tonnage, 299,700. 
Amendment. Mutsu in place of Settsu. Total 


ships, 10. Total tonnage, 312,700. 
DIsPosiTION OF OLD AND NEw CoNSTRUCTION 


“11. Capital ships shall be disposed of in 
accordance with methods to be agreed upon. 


REPLACEMENTS 


“12, (a) The tonnage basis for capital ship 

Ba under this proposal to be as follows: 
nited States, 500,000 tons. 

Great Britain, 500, 000 tons. 

Japan, 300,000 tons.” 

Amendment 


United States, 525,000 tons. 
Great Britain, 525, 000 tons. 
Ja n, 315,000 tons. 

) Capital ships twenty years from date of 
docupletion may be re by new capital ship 
construction, but the | eels of such new construc- 
tion shall not be laid until the tonnage which it 
is to replace is seven csr haar of age from date 
of completion. Provid however, that the 
first rep ent tonnage shall not be laid down 
until ten years from the date of the signing of 
this agreement. 

“(c) The scrapping of Sr he ships replaced 
by new construction undertaken not 
later than the date of completion of the new 
construction, and shall be completed within three 
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months of the date of completion of new con- 
struction, or, if the date of completion of new 
construction be delayed, then within four years 
of the laying of the keels of such new construction. 

‘“‘(d) No capital ships shall be laid down dur- 
ing the term of this agreement whose tonnage 
displacement exceeds 35,000 tons. 

““(e) The same rules for determining tonnage 
of capital ships shall apply to the ships of each 
of the powers party to this agreement. _ 

““(f) Each of the powers party to this agree- 
ment agrees to inform promptly all the other 
powers poy to this agreement co : 

‘‘(1) The names of the capital ships to 
placed by new construction. 

‘**(2) The dates of authorization of replacement 


tonnage. 

‘“‘(3) The dates of laying the keels of replace- 
ment tonnage. 

‘“‘(4) The displacement tonnage of each new 
ship to be laid down. 


Te- 


“(5) The actual date of completion of each jo 


new ship. ; 

““(6) The fact and date of the scrapping of 
ships replaced. an 

““(g) No fabricated parts of capital ships, in- 
cluding parts of hulls, engines and o ce 
shall constructed previous to the date of 
authorization of replacement tonnage. A list 
of such parts will be furnished all powers party 
to this agreement. 

“‘(h) In case of the loss or accidental destruc- 
tion of capital ships, they may be replaced by 
new capital ship construction in conformity. wi 
the foregoing rules. 


AUXILIARY COMBATANT CRAFT 


“$13. In treating this subject auxiliary com- 
batant craft have 

‘‘(a) Auxiliary surface combatant craft. 

‘““(b) Submarines. ; 

‘‘(c) Airplane carriers and aircraft. 

“14. The term auxiliary surface combatant 
craft includes cruisers (exclusive of battle cruis- 
ers), flotilla leaders, destroyers, and all other 
surface types except those specifically exempted 
in the following paragraph: 

‘15. Existing monitors, unarmored — surface 
craft as specified in Paragraph 16, under 3000 tons, 
fuel ships, supply ships, tenders, repair ships, 
tugs, mine sweepers and vessels readily convertible 
from merchant vessels are exempt from the terms 
of this a ent. 

“16. No new auxiliary combatant craft may 
be built exempt from this agreement regarding 
limitation of naval armaments that exceed 3000 
tons displacement and fifteen knots speed, and 
carry more than four 5-inch A 

“17, It is proposed that the total tonnage of 
cruisers, flotilla leaders and destroyers allowed 
each power shall be as follows: 

= For the United States, 450,000 tons. 

“For Great Britain, 450,000 tons. 

“For Japan, 270,000 tons. 

‘Provided, however, that no power party to 
this agreement whose total tonnage in Paxitary 
surface combatant craft on Nov. 11, 1921, ex- 
ceeds the gape tonnage shall be required to 
scrap such excess tonnage until replacements 
begin, at which time the total tonnage of aux- 
iliary combatant craft for each nation shall be 
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reduced to the prescribed allowance as herein 
stated. 


LIMITATION OF New ConsTrRucrion 


“18. (a) All auxiliary surface combatant craft 
whose keels have been laid down by Nov. 11, 1921, 
may be carried to completion. 

‘‘(b) No new construction in auxiliary surface 
combatant craft except replacement tonnage 
as provided hereinafter shall be laid down during 
the period of this agreement, provided, however, 
that such nations as have not reached the auxil- 
iary surface combatant craft tonnage allowances 
hereinbefore stated may construct tonnage up 
to the limit of their allowance. 


ScCRAPPING oF OLD CoNsTRUCTION 


‘19. (a) Auxiliary surface combatant craft 
shall be scrapped in accordance with methods 
be agreed upon. 


“(b) Submarines. 
‘20. It is proposed that the total to of 
submarines allowed each power shall be as follows: 


“For the United States, 90,000 tons. 

“ For Great Britain, 90,000 tons. 

“For Japan, 54,000 tons. 

“Provided, however, that no power party to 

agreement whose total tonnage in submarines 

on Nov. 11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage 
shall be required to scrap such excess tonnage 
until replacements begin, at which time the total 
tonnage of submarines for each nation shall be 
ee to the prescribed allowance as herein 
8 ‘ 


Liw1TATION OF NEw ConsTRUCTION 


‘21. (a) All submarines whose keels have been 
laid down by Nov. 11, 1921, may be carried to 
completion. 

““(b) No new submarine tonnage except re- 
pei ale errata tae 

own during the period o agreement, 
provided, however, that such nations as have 
not reached the submarine tonnage allowance 
hereinbefore stated may oonstruct tonnage up 
to the limit of their allowance. 


ScRAPPING OF OLD CoNsTRUCTION 


‘22. Submarines shall be scrapped in accord- 
ance with methods to be agreed upon. 


(c)—AIRPLANE CARRIERS AND AIRCRAFT 


‘23. It is proposed that the total to of 
airplane carners allowed each power be 
as follows: 

United States, 80,000 tons. 

Great Britain, 80,000 tons. 

Japan, 48,000 tons. 

Pee bhbst powers) oe no power gb Med 
is agreement whose total tonnage in airp 
carriers on Nov. 11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed 
tonnage shall be required to scrap such excess 
tonnage until replacements begin, at which time 
the total tonnage of airplane carriers for each 
nation shall be reduced to the prescribed allow- 

ance as herein stated. 
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LunaraTion or New Construcrion, AIRPLANE 
CARRIERS 


‘24. (a) All airplane carriers whose keels have 
been laid down by Nov. 11, 1921, may be carried 
to completion. 

““(b) No new airplane carrier tonnage except 
replacement tonnage as provided herein shall 
laid down during the period of this agreement, 


provided, however, that such nations as have not this 


rea, the airplane carrier tonnage hereinbefore 
stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of 


their allowance. 


ScRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


‘25. Airplane carriers shall be scrapped in ac- 
cordance with methods to be agreed upon. 


AUXILIARY CompBaT Crart, REPLACEMENTS 


‘“‘26. (a) Cruisers seventeen years of age 
from date of completion may be replaced by new 
construction. The keels for such new construction 
shall not be laid until the to e it is intended to 
replace is fifteen years of age from date of com- 
pletion. 

“(b) eeye and flotilla leaders twelve 
years of age from date of sae Peer may be 
replaced by new construction. e keels of such 
new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage 
it is intended to replace is eleven years of age from 
date of completion. 

‘(c) Submarines twelve years of age from date 
of completion may be rep by new submarine 
construction, but the keels of such new construc- 
tion shall not be laid until the tonnage which the 
new tonnage is to replace is eleven years of age 
ra of aaa pose , 

- Airplane carriers twenty years of age 
from date of completion may be replaced by new 
airplane carrier construction, but the keels of 
such new construction shall not be laid until the 
tonnage which it is to replace is seventeen years 
of 88 on date of completion. ; 

‘“(e) No ace vessels carrying guns 0 
pea spheeh alias taser eight ey ra laid 

Own as rep ent tonnage for auxili com- 
batant surface craft. 

“(f) The same rules for determining tonnage of 
suxiliary combatant craft shall apply to the ships 
of each of the powers party to this ent 

“‘(g) The scrappimg of ships repla by new 
construction shail be undertaken not later than 
the date of completion of the new construction 
and shall be completed within three months of the 
date of completion of the new construction, or, if 
the completion of new tonnage is delayed, then 
within four years of the laying of the keels of such 
new (Base of th is 

: Each of the powers party to this agree- 
ment agrees to inform all the other parties to this 


agreement concerning: 

(1) The names or numbers of the ships to be 
replaced by new construction. 

“*(2) The date of authorization of replacement 


irae i ; 
(3) The dates of laying the keels of replace- 
ment tonnage. 

‘*(4) The displacement tonnage of each new 
ship to be laid down. 
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‘“(5) The actual date of completion of each 
new ship. 
‘““(6) The fact and date of the scrapping of 


ships i ara 

(i) No fabricated parts of auxiliary combatant 
craft, including parts of hulls, engines, and ord- 
nance, will be constructed previous to the date 
of authorization of replacement tonnage. A list 
of such parts will be furnished all powers party to 
i ent. 

‘““(j) In case of the loss or accidental destruction 
of ships of this class they may be replaced by new 
construction in combatant vessels of an 
in such a manner that they later ma 
combatant vessels in another navy. 
themselves further not to acquire com 
vessels from any ee source. 

“29. No capital ship to nor serge 
combatant tonnage for foreign account 
be constructed within the jurisdiction of any one 
of the Nal party to this agreement during the 
term of this agreement. 


come 
ey bind 
tant 


MERCHANT MaRINE 


‘30. As the importance of the merchant 
marine is in inverse ratio to the sise of naval 
armaments, regulations must be provided to 
govern its conversion features for war purposes.” 

The Conference was still in session on December 
31. No decision had yet been reached in regard 
to the ae ee for submarines. Great 
Britain asked that they be banned as a weapon of 
wa. . Secretary es the 
to e of Great Britain and the United States to 
be 60,000 while the approximate present status 
be the limits for France, Japan, and Italy. e 
French were obdurate in demanding about 
90,000 tons, so the ae was temporarily 
dropped. However, the part of the Root 
resolutions had been acceded to. This provides 
that submarines must proceed like surface cruisers 
when operating noncombatant craft. 
The submarine must not attack until surrender 
has been demanded and refused; and the vessel 
must not be destroyed until the crew and pas- 
sengers have been placed in safety. The refusal of 
France to accept the aay propose for 
submarine tonnage has prevented a limit being set 
on anti-submarine craft—destroyers, submarine- 
prvi ligh d other auxiliary 

s light cruisers and other auxili 
combatant craft, the limit of size is fixed at 
10,000 tons and the calibre of guns carried by 
them at 8 inches. The maximum tonnage for 
an air-craft carrier is set at 27,000 tons. Great 
Britain and the United States are allowed a total 
tonnage of 135,000; Japan, 81,000; France and 
Italy, each 60,000. 


NAVIES ww 1921 


tons, carrying i 

United States, and launched in 1911. 
The navy of the former 
dual monarchy has been divided amongst the 
Allies. The 12 battleships will all be demolished: 
also the 2 armored cruisers. Of the 9 light cruisers 
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the Helgoland and Satda of 3500 tons and 27 knots 
will be embodied in the Italian navy and a sister 
ship, the Novara, in the navy of France. Seven 
destroyers will be added to athe Italian flotilla, 
1 to t at of France, and 1 to the Greek. The 
remainder have been assigned to eed and France 
for demolition. Eleven torpedo boats now form 
rot of the new navy of Jugo-Clavia, 7 are added to 
navy, 7 to that of Roumania, and 6 to 
that of Portugal. The others, assigned to various 
powers, will be demolished; and a similar fate is 
assigned to the miscellaneous naval craft. 
Be.arom. It is said that the Belgian govern- 
ment pe to build and maintain a small 
force of destroyers and submarines for the defense 
of the coast. No definite programme has been 
announced but four small war craft—type un- 
known—have recently been ordered in France. 


Braz. In 1906, the Brazilian government 
authorised the construction ab of three 
ba of the dreadnaught type. One was 


launched in 1908 and one in 1909. The third, 
delayed for financial reasons, was sold to Turkey 
while on the ways and renamed the Sulian Osman. 
Not being ready for service when the Great 
War broke out, she was commandeered by the 
British government, completed, and named the 
Agincourt. She has now been sold to the Brazilian 
government and it is understood tha 
will be the Rio Janeiro. Her disp 
27,500 tons: speed, 22.5 knots: battery rep 
guns. The two earlier ships the Minas Geraes 
and Sao Paulo, are of 19,280 tons, 21.5 knots 
7 bisa and carry 12 12-inch guns. The Minas 
is now in the United States eee 
transformation similar to that done on the 
Sao Paulo. These two ships form the important 
part of the Brasilian navy, the remainder con- 
sisting of monitors, cruisers, and destroyers 
(ten to twenty-five years old), ‘and 3 submarines 


of 250 tons. 
Canapa. Some the Canadian 
be Spegrasr established at at ifax @ naval coll 


r the instruction of cadets as officers for 


(ex Canada Ber NAvy in ievaie Boox 
for 1920, p. 468) has been returned to Chile by 
Great Britain: also three flotilla leaders of 1700 
tons likewise commandeered at the outbreak of 
war. One flotilla leader of the same class was sunk 
during the war and the battleship Almirante 
Cochrane was transformed into an airplane 
carrer. As these two vessels could not be returned, 
it has been proposed to sell to Chile on favorable 
terms the battle cruisers Indomitable and In- 
flerible of 17,250 tons and 26 knots speed. No 
ee He A icing Ha — tg of the 
negotiations for these ships recent! ape 
In addition to the veasels mentioned ed, Chile 

old (1897) third-class battleship, two "old ( oar 
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armored cruisers, three cruisers, two flotilla 
leaders, eight destroyers, several torpedo boats, 
and six submarines (1915-17). 

CHINA. cue Chinese navy contains no —— 
of im ere are seven light 
. 1 to 4300 re Paso cke re about a 

ozen gun in fair condition programme 
for the construction of additional cruisers has 
been submitted to the Pekin government but 
it is doubtful if any will be built at present. 

Estoonta. The Esthonian government de- 
sires to maintain its present force of 2 destroyers, 
st soe aera 2 tugs, and 15 vedette boats. Nearly 

f these vessels formerly belonged to the 
Russian government. 

Finuanp. The naval force consists of 6 tor- 
pedo boats and 4 small gunboats. It is proposed 

to build a gunboat of 1000 tons and 4 submarines. 

eee possesses no naval force but de- 
sires to acquire 8 destroyers, 4 submarines, and 
1500 submarine mines. 

France. The condition of the French f- 
nances demands retrenchment in every possible 
way and the expenditure on the navy is being 
cut to the lowest practicable point. os 1913, 
the Normandie class of battleships was com- 
men ev were to have a 
ent of sie tons, a speed of 21.5 knots, = 

to carry 12 13.4-inch guns in 3 4-gun tur- 

after the war broke out, all work 
was stopped on four of the ships, but the Béars 
was kept in hand until after launching in 1915. 
bed design called for vessels inferior in gunpower 
rotection to contemporary ships and if 
7 args ao would ape outclassed by American, 
serene. ips already completed 
ree rears be further gy Were to those under 
construction or propose: The four on the ways 
are therefore to be scrapped while the Béarn is to 
restr suber an airplane carrier. No addi 
hisosrs are contemplated at ote 

47% the rit pages nd of ei ey res 
t cruisers, flo ers, and large ctroyer 
is to be filled and additional submarines_ built. 
The new programme, to be completed in five or 


six years, is as follows: 6 t cruisers of 7500 
to 8000 tons, 34 knots to cost about 70 
million francs each; 12 

tons to cost 22 ct trans cao destroyers 
of about 1200 tons to cost 11 million francs each; 
36 submarines of various types to cost 504 mil- 
lgay Sameer ie ee 


consists of:—7 dreadnaught 
ree carrying 12-inch guns, 3 


and all laid down two years or more ba re the war), 
pre-dreadnaugh 


with a total tonnage of 163,500; 10 
battleships of 168,280 tons; 5 
85,100 tons and 23 to 25.5 knots speed; 11 in- 
effective armored cruisers; 2 old ba ttleships of 
no particular value; ee ee 
years old); no modern ligh Sh pin Arcs of 
a total tonnage of turned over Dy ny 
—all new vessels; no flotilla leaders except 1 turned 
over by Germany; 60 old and small destroyers— 
only a few over 400 tons; 25 modern destroyers of 
685 to 880 tons; 9 destroyers of 780 to 1000 tons 
turned over by Germany and Austria; about 
150 old and small torpedo boats; about 80 sub- 
marines, not more than half of which are of ai 
value; 10 submarines turned over by 

GreRMANY. By the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, as amended, Germany was allowed 
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cruisers, 12 destro 2 oO beats 

ire warships we were rn 
be delivered to the haem or scrapped. of 
the “scrapped’’ ships have been peers to 


shi 
merchant vessels. Bneompleted battleships and bef 
d paid to the Vulcan works on account. It does 


cruisers were t into oil ers an 
freighters, while deaGovers and even submarines 
have been re uilt as or freight steam- 
ers, or oil carriers. e ships left i in the German 
navy are organized in two fleets of about equal 
gise—one in the Baltic and one in the North sea. 
Much care was taken in selecting the personnel 
of the new navy cite some observers say that 
the organization a excellent. But the 
formation of a w “Hisciplined and really effi- 
cient force seeme y until the "soviet 
and communist ideas earn broke (Bes 
service are completely eradicated. ( ares 
Book for 1920, p. 470.) The terms of the peace 
treaty are not taken very seriously by Germany 
and she evidently intends some day to treat the 
naval clauses as “scraps of paper’ when time 
sien opportunity permit. In the meantime she 
or that future day. In the administrative 
ad anyave headquarters there are 1300 officers, an 
astonishing number for a navy that probably 
has a pidoiggad er wpa force of not much over 
10,000 men other sa igevonpediay fact is the very 
number of officers assigned to alasrreniuae 


duties such as oes, navigation, 
organization, and the a. staff. The see 
new ship down during the year is a light, 


fast cruiser of 6000 tons which has been com- 
menced at Wilhelmshaven dockyard. 

GreaT Brirrain. The present British _ 
policy as Phi) acrpos by numerous speeches 
of Lord Lee (First Lord of the Admiralt ty) and 
other prominent British statesmen and defi- 
nitely declared at the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments, is a friendl 
agreement with the United States through whic 
& rivalry in naval construction can be avoided. 
The navy estimates for 1921-22 provide for the 
completion of 2 large light cruisers of 9905 tons 
and 31 knots and 1 of 7720 tons and 33 knots; 
2 flotilla leaders of 1778 tons and 36 knots; 2 de- 
stroyers of 1092 tons and 36 knots and 4 of 1346 
tons and 34 to 36 knots; 6 submarines of 904 
(surface) to 1097 (submerged) tons with corre- 
sponding speeds of 17.5 and 10.5 knots; 1 submarine 
of 1910 to 2693 tons with speeds of 24 and 9.5 
knots; 1 airplane carrier of 23,145 tons and 24 
knots and 1 of 11,125 tons and 25 knots. The 
ro new contruction consists of 4 new 

ttle cruisers slightly larger and faster than 
the Hood; 1 submarine of new type; 1 mine la hed 
of submergible type. The results of the Co 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments seem "6 
indicate that the number of battle cruisers will 
be reduced to two an hearts of 35,000 tons. 

GREECE. The t present consists of 
the 2 old battleships -( Gorenecly the Mississi 
and Idaho, of 13,000 tons) purchased from the 
United States; 3 ‘small battleships of 4800 tons, 
peer 1897-1900; the armored cruiser Gitorgios 
Avero completed in 1912; the light cruiser 
Helli Tota) of 2600 tons; 7 destroyers of 350 
tons, 4 of 980 tons, and the ex-Austrian Ulan of 
400 tons; 4 ex-Austrian torpedo boats of 250 tons 
and about a dozen older and smaller torpedo 
boats. Two of the old battleships of 4800 tons, 
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oe old submarines, and some old destroyers and 
o boats are to be sold. Two t cruisers 


not appear that the Greek government now de- 
sires her completion; but what arrangements 
are being made with the Vulcan works are un- 
known. In the early part of 1921 a British _— 
commission was assisting to reorgatise the G 

navy but no com ae report of its labors has 


been published. e naval budget for 1920-21 
amounted to 91.036,201 drachmas (the gold 
drachma is Seth 19. 3 cents). 

peer The existing navy consists of 5 dread- 
na pleas. total tonnage 108,570; 7 
pre- ught oe of = 630 tons: 5 


red cruisers of 44,208 tons; , fast 
light cruisers, tonnage 10,020; 8 Sia light cruisers, 
tonnage 17, 560; 12 new, fast scouta of 1000 to 
2000 tons, total tonnage 18,372; 48 destroyers of 
26,588 tons; 64 torpedo boats of 10,000 tons; 
and 71 submarines, of which about 60 are useful 
vessels. There are a ae construction 3 scouts 


ie taal Taranto); 
light cruisers Helgoland 3500 tons, 27 knots— 
renamed ed Brindist) and Saida (3500 tons, 27 knota— 
renamed Venezia). Two destroyers were 
recei an as well as some Austrian 
torpedo boats. The aresenit budget (1921-22) 
authorizes the laying down of 8 mine layers of 
800 Laat 7h my aaa 7000 tons, 4 sub- 
marines of 600 tons ( ent), 1 or 
2 light cruisers of about 5000 tons, 4 destroyers 
of 900 tons, and 8 fast motor torpedo boats. 
The budget for 1921-22 authorizes an expendi- 
ture of 847,837, it lire. The budget also author: 
izes the all fighting vessels launched 
reg 1904 oa auxiliary orect launched before 
JaPpAN. Unlike the other Allies, Japan is ham- 
by no great war debt. Indeed the war 
saved her tottering finances. Such money diffi- 
culties as she has experienced have been due to 
tumbling prices since the war and a stubborn 
of facts by the trades’ unions. The 
net result of the war is that the government 
feels able, as it never has before, to enter into a 
naval building competition ‘with the United 
States. So rapidly and y has this gone 
on that not o aa were they rovently gaining on 
but wert hie ying down the newer and more 


ships while we were lagging es 
Japanese navy of to-day has 6 dreadna 
battleships of 178,320 tons, all but one 
14-inch or 16-inch guns; 4 battle stare of a mg 
tons each (total 110,000 tons) knots, 
battery 8 14-inch guns; 11 pre-drandnangh battl 
cruiners 


ag elec cruisers of 
light cruisers of 4950 


9 of 5500 to 57 tons and 33: knota are. built 
or building; 10 old cruisers are still in service 
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but of little milifary value; about 30 destroyers of 
1200 to 1400 tons, 10 of 835 tons, and 24 smaller 
ones of about 375 tons are in service; also 20 or 
30 old torpedo boats; and 20 or more submarines, 
the exact number completed being unknown, 
but there are a good many new boats completed 
or under construction in Japan. The other 
vessels under construction are:—bafttleships: 


Mutsu (33,800 tons, 8 16-inch ), Kaga and 
Tosa (41,600 tons, 10 16-inch guns); battle 
cruisers: Akagi and Amagi (43,500 tons, 29 knots, 
10 16-inch i 


construction; and several submarines—number 
and size progres of new con- 
struction, approved early in 1921, provides for 4 
battleships |, Kti No.7, and No. 8—battery 
12 16-inch or 8 18-inch i 


. This programme to be completed b 
Juao-Suavia. The kingdom of Serbia no 
seam? ast but by the pirilaeit of of me Austro- 

ungarian empire, thereby fo e new 
state of wha einen a short coast line on the 
Adriatic has obtained. A navy department 
has therefore been established and was recently 
reorganized. Two old Austrian armorclads, 
Erherzog Ferdinand Maz and Kronprinz Rudolf 
were turned over by the French when they evacua- 
ted Cattaro; also eleven torpedo boats. In addi- 
tion, the new navy has a number of gunboats, 
river monitors (on the Danube), etc. 


Latvia. The government does not at present 
possess a single war vessel of any kind but ex- 
pects to purc 8 destroyers and 4 submarines 


and to keep on hand 1500 submarine mines. 

Mexico. It is reported that the present - 
ment has disposed of its war with 
exception of one or two small craft in the Pacific. 

NETHERLANDS. No new programme of naval 
construction was put forth oun the year al- 
though there has been considerable discussion 
of the :subject in parliament. On Dec. 29 
1920, the fast, light cruiser Sumatra was launched 
at Sree ioery She ano ee tons, 30 knots 
speed, and will carry 10 6-inch guns. 

Perv. The Peruvian navy is pone bed erp 
under the direction of officers of the United States 
Navy, who will also give instruction in modern 
naval duties to the Peruvian officers. The vessels 
of the navy consist of two light cruisers of 3200 
tons and knots; 1 old cruiser of 1800 tons 
bought from France; 1 old cruiser of 1700 tons; 
1 destroyer of 500 tons; and 2 submarines. The 
old French armored cruiser Dupuy de Léme (6300 
tons) was purchased from France just before the 
war and renamed the Elias Aguirre. 

Poutanp. The law creating the Polish navy 
was passed in 1919, and a naval school for officers 
was soon afterwards established at Thorn. The 
vessels of the navy are, at present, only gunboats 
and ne but 5 ex-German torpedo boats 
destined to Po d are being repaired in England. 
PortuagaL. The Portuguese navy consists of 
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5 old cruisers of 1000 to 4100 tons, 1 gunboat of 
600 tons, 4 destroyers (1912-14) of 700 tons, 
1 of 500 tons, several torpedo boate, and 4 sub- 
marines. 

- RoumAnia. Three river moaitors of 433 to 527 
tons, formerly belonging to the Austro-Hungarian 
navy have been turned over to Roumanis. Two 
fast gunboats, or flotilla leaders, of 1500 tons and 
35 knots (formerly the Nibbio and Sparviero) 
have been purchased from Italy. In addition to 
these, the navy possesses 1 small cruiser of 1320 
tons, 4 gunboats of 45 to 360 tons, 5 river gunboats 
of 90 to 105 tons, 4 river monitors of 670 tons, 
4 senda el of 1350 to 1450 tons, 5 or 6 torpedo 
boats of 550 tons, and other small craft of no 
military value. 

Russra. The general inefficiency of the Bolshe- 
viki and their ignorance of m i and 
technical matters, together with their murder of 
most of the former officers of the fleet, have 
ca the vessels to become absolutely useless 
with the exception of those in which Baron Wraa- 
gel’s forces escaped from the Crimea. These 
vessels are now at the French naval port of 
Biserta in Algeria and have been turned over to 
the French government which has agreed to 
maintain them for the presen The 

eship Gener 


countries, Spai 
condition and is 
with a speed never before reached. 

the three battleships of 15,700 tons has been 
completed and commissioned. The Spanish fleet 
now consists of 3 dreadnaught battleships of 
15,700 tons, 1 old (1887) battleship of 9744 to 

3 old armored cruisers (6889 to 9089 tons); 
protected cruisers of 5287 and 5778 tons; 2 small 
cruisers; several gunboats; 12 destroyers; and 10 
or 11 submarines. There are under construction 
4 light cruisers of 5500 to 6000 tons; 6 submarines 
(12 more will be built); 3 destroyers of 1145 tans; 
and two torpedo boats. A submarine salvage 
vessel built in Holland was added to the special 
service classin 1921. The naval appropriation for 
1921-22 is 119,907,672 pesetas (1 peseta = $0.193), 
of which 34,000,000 tas are allotted to new 
conatruction. The bill provides for a naval 
enlisted force of 13,400 men and a marine enlisted 
force of 4260. 

SwEDEN. The naval budget for 1921 amounted 
to 28,752,254 crowns (1 gold crown =$0.268) 
of which 1,950,000 was for new construction. 
For 1922, the minister of defense asks for 15,- 
000,000 crowns for the construction of submarines. 
The new third-class battleship Drottning Victoria 
of 7800 tons, 4 11-inch guns, and 23 knots speed 
was completed and commissioned for service in 
1921. e Swedish navy now consists of 3 third- 
clasa battleships of 7100 tons; 1 coast defense 
turret ship of 4200 tons, 1 of 4100, 4 of 3612, 
4 of 3445, and 2 of 3240; 10 destroyers of 400 to 
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500 tons; 32 torpedo boats of 92 to 370 tons; 10 
to o boats of 60 tons; and 11 submarines. 

NITED States. The naval Appropriation 
Act for 1921-22 authorizes a total diture 
of $413 067,039.23 and fixes the personnel of the 
navy at 106,000 and of the Marine Corps st 
21,000. It authorizes the completion of the 1916 
programme of construction but as the sums avail- 
able for work on the various ships were much be- 
low the estimates the rate of construction has been 
considerably reduced. If the present agreements 
of the Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments are finally sh pd by the various govern- 
ments, the slowing down of the work will result in 
financial gain. e effective force of the navy 
on Jan 1, 1922, consisted of the following:—18 
dreadnaught battleships (6 armed with 12-inch 
guns, 11 with 14-inch guns, and 1 with 16-inch) 
of 500,650 tons; 15 pre-dreadnaught battleships of 
227,740 tons; 12 armored cruisers of 148,715 
tons; 11 old protected cruisers of 44,087 tons; 
3 scout cruisers (25 knots) of 3750 tons; 4 gun- 
boats of 5170 tons; 278 destroyers of about 300,000 
tons; a large number of submarines (exact number 
rated as effective unknown) of about 80,000 tons. 
As shown in the accompanying table there are 
under construction: 3 battleships of 32,600 tons; 
6 battleships of 43,200 tons; 6 battle cruisers of 
43,500 tons; total battleships and battle cruisers, 
15 of 618,000 tons; 10 light cruisers of 7100 tons— 
total 71,000 tons; 1 gunboat; 5 auxiliaries; 4 
destroyers. Twelve additional destroyers are 
authorized but are not under construction or 
contract and will probably not be built. In its 
amended form the Armament agreement permits 
the retaining of the Colorado and Washington in 
place of the Delaware and North Dakota. If the 
agreement is finally approved, the last seven 
battleships of the table and the six battle cruisers 
will be scrapped. This is unfortunate as the navy 
needs at least four battle cruisers as 8 proper 
balance of power in capital ships. The other 
points in which the navy is deficient are light 
cruisers, flotilla leaders (or small fast cruisers), 
and air craft. The cruisers building will supply 
the first named need and it is to be hoped that the 
others will be filled in the near future. 


VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR U. 8. NAVY; 
PER CENT COMPLETE NOV. 1, 1921 


Type and name Displacement Per cent 

Battleships: (tons) com 
CIID So ae is ois ee HORE SEES 32,600 83.0 
IN a one oo 5c oo eee OS 32,600 69.8 
po Pe GON, ES nna ee 32,600 64.0 
CL SSTTS Si a" 2 SR er ee 43,200 35.2 
a = OR es i eae sla ares 43,200 33.2 
NR Kok oe i260 aga Woe Scatter gia 43,200 27 .6 
i ceri CNR ei as Fe 43,200 36.7 
SR en etd a ois Eo ao ew 43,200 29.9, 
Massachusetts.............0.cccceee 43,200 10.4 

Battle cruisers: 

i 7 RP Ane Ris Nee aE ee Eee Para 43,500 26.7 
Constellation. ..................06. 43,500 15.5 
Saratoga: ovens Yeevege teeny. ses 43,500 29.4 
RANGOP isin 4a esi Shs se RP OUSN hS 43,500 2.9 
Constitution... ............020 eee 43,500 11.7 
United States..............--0 22 eee 43,500 11.1 

Scout cruisers 
ee Peg ee ee ee 7,500 96. 
Milwaukee...........0 0.0 0e ee eens 7,500 93.7 

cinnati.. 0.0.0.0... ee eee 7,500 87.4 
Raleigh: ciscs tev des tives acer races 7,500 63.7 

TOG aad s dace sigase ch aa 7,500 71.6 
Richmond...........0..-.00-e00e88 7,500 78.0 
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; Type and name Dis t Per cent 
Scout cruisers: (tons) complete 
Concord.......... 0c cece eee ewes 7,500 71.0 
TRONtons 6 c.6es 3% bas eee awe eee a4 7,500 52.0 
Marblehead...................00005 7,500 47.0 
Memphis...............0 02 ccc eeeee 7,500 40.0 
Auxiliaries: 
Medusa (Repair ship)................10,000 70.6 
Dobbin (Destroyer tender).......... 10,600 66.4 
Whitn etal tender)......... 10,600 36.8 
Holland (Submarine tender)......... 10,600 21.5 
Wright (Aircraft tender)............ 14,240 .0 
Patrol veasel: 
Tulsa (gunboat)...............00 00 1,575 71.1 
Destroyers: . 
Wasmuth... ........... 020. ce eee 1,215 90.7 
OV Ol 548 hie o-o4 8 Oa ewhbe hee eee 1,215 97.7 
PORE 54.5256 acid hee geal Gachoa tod Wie wea AS arise 1,215 79.5 
POCA tit: io ec his is ob we ae Se 1,215 73.7 


In addition to the foregoing there are under 
construction 4 fleet submarines and 37 submarines; 
and there are authorized but not under con- 
struction 6 fleet submarines and 1 submarine. 

AIR-CRAFT ATTACK ON SURFACE VESSELS. 
Ever hp the war ee any avy are er study- 
ing this question and formulating plans of experi- 
mental attacks. When certain Geunen vessels 
were turned over to the United States for destruc- 
tion and several superannuated battleships were 
made available for tests, the time for conducting 
the experiments seemed to have arrived. The 
Army, through the coat of War, was invited 
to participate in the work. Upon the conclusion of 
the tests, the Army and Navy Joint Board ap- 
pointed to observe them made a report embodying 
the results and its opinion concerning the various 
points under consideration and test. 

The old battleship Jowa, steaming slowly under 
radio control, was steered on varying courses such 
me ship expecting aérial attack would naturally 
take. ; 

The Ostfriesland, ex-German battleship, was 
the only other capital ship attacked. She lay 
without moving. 

The weather and conditions as regards visibility 
and ease of operating aircraft were excellent. 

Among other conclusions too numerous and 
extensive to be given here, the board concluded 
that, notwithstanding the satisfactory, comprehen- 
sive, and interesting character of the tests,— 

(g) “The battleship is still the backbone of 
the fleet and the bulwark of the nation’s sea 
defense, and will so remain so long as the safe 
navigation of the sea for purposes of trade or 
transportation is vital to success in war.”’ 

(h) “The aéroplane, like the submarine, de- 
stroyer, and mine, has added to the dangers to 
which battleships are exposed but has not made 
the battleship obsolete. The battleship still 
remains the greatest factor of naval strength.” 

(i) “The development of aircraft, instead of 
furnishing an economical instrument of war 
leading to the abolition of the battleship, has but 
added to the complexity of naval warfare.”’ 

(j) ‘‘The aviation and ordnance experiments 
conducted with the ex-German vessels as targets 
have proved that it has become imperative as a 
matter of national defense to provide for the 
maximum possible development of aviation in 
both the army and navy. They have proved also 
the necessity for aircraft carriers of the maximum 
size and speed to supply our fleet with the offen- 
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sive and defensive power which aircraft provide, 
within their radius of action, as an effective 
adjunct of the fleet. It is likewise essential that 
effective anti-aircraft armament be developed.”’ 

15. “Inasmuch as these experiments were not 
conducted under battle conditions it is difficult to 
draw conclusions as to the probability of hitting a 
ta with bombs from aircraft while in action. 
Under the favorable conditions existing during 
the experiments—namely, stationary or practically 
stationary target, ummunity from enemy inter- 
ference, and excellent visibi ity and flying condi- 
tions, the percentage of hits was greatly in excess 
of that to be under battle conditions. ”’ 

16. “The probability of hitting will be reduced 
in the case of a target moving at high speed on 
varying courses; further reduced if the target 
vessel 1s protected by effective anti-aircraft arma- 
ment; and practically negligible if the target is pro- 
tected by effective pursuit planes. On the other 
hand the probability of hitting will be increased by 
more efficient sighting and bomb-dropping control 
apparatus, by er training and further de- 
velopment of aérial tactics. ”’ 

17. “In the present state of anti-aircraft 
defense it is believed that if an air force can obtain 
the mastery of the air, an effective percentage of 
hits can be obtained against surface vessels coming 
within the radius of action of bombing planes 
without an undue percentage of loss of aircraft. 
Anti-aircraft armament is in an early stage of 
development. The history of war indicates that 
means of defense develop rapidly to meet the 
hla oie of offensive weapons. The effective- 
ness of the bomb carried by aircraft emphasizes 
the necessity for the rapid development of anti- 

i + armament and for the provision of 
pursuit planes as a part of the fleet.” 

18. “Aircraft carrying high-capacity, high ex- 
plosive boinbs of sufficient size have adequate 
offensive power to sink or seriously damage an 
naval vessel at present constructed, provided su 
projectiles can be placed in the water alongside the 
vessel. Furthermore, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to build any type of vessel of sufficient 
st to withstand the destructive force that 
can obtained with the largest bombs that 
aéroplanes may be able to carry from shore bases 
or sheltered harbors.”’ 

19. “‘High-capacity, high-explosive bombs hit- 
ting the upper works of a v are di us to 
exposed personnel, serious to light upper works, 
comparatively slight to heavy fittings such as 
guns, and negligible to turrets. The effect of 
direct hits was completely local. The most 
serious effect of bombs is the mining effect when 
such bombs explode close alongside and below the 
surface of the water.” 

20. “In the case of major ships, the mining 
effect of a bomb will be materially reduced due to 
the ability of the personnel to free the ship of 
large quantities of water by means of pumps, to 
distribute the excess water through the various 
compartments, and to shore up the water-tight 
doors ory bulkheads bins are in most serious 
danger 0 ing away due to water ieee 

From these ha, other tests and from a general 
consideration of aircraft possibilities it is manifest 
that the battleship has a new and very serious 
enemy. But such enemies have been ap 
ever since the dawn of history. In the early days 
of the galley period the adoption of the ram and 
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the development of the fast ram-galley caused the 
attempt to build very largef}fighting craft to be 
abandoned and stabilised the trireme. In the 
eighth century the invention of Greek fire and its 
retention as a state secret by the Eastern Empire 
nearly drove the ting galleys of other powers 
from the seas. e development of the large 
handy sailing ship and the improvement in 
and gunpowder brought in the sailing battleship. 
This in turn succumbed to the steamer, the most 
powerful types becoming armor-plated as a 
protection against explosive shells and the in- 
creased power of the naval gun. Then came the 
submarine mine, the automobile torpedo and the 
torpedo boat, and the specially built armored ram. 
The enthusiastic advocates of these weapons 
declared the battleship would, be driven from the 
sea. But it wasn’t. It changed its design slightly 
improved its speed and protection an provided 
itself with the torpedo boat destroyer and a 
oe anti-torpedo boat battery of light guns. 
1 came the submarine with still more en- 
thusiastic advocates. It in turn was curbed by the 
deatroyer and patrol vessel so that in four years’ 
war not more one modern battleship was sunk 
by a submarine and it is believed that this cas- 
ualty was caused by a mine and not by a sub- 
marine. The battleship will not be driven from 
the sea because it cannot be. It may change its 
design and form of protection. It may take on 
new means of defense and new defensive satellites 
but the battleship idea is indestructible. We must 
always have powerful ships with the greatest 
possible means of offense in order that we may 
strike as well as receive blows. 

All that we know and can deduce from this 
knowledge impels us to the certain belief that the 
battleship is not rendered obsolete but that its 
activities in reoan directions are ee ight 

and its design may n change— 

possibly drastic change. It is certain however 
ee ae the abana type (or hie ts 
new design) to accompli e purposes for whi 
battleships are built, the aviation arm of the 
fleet must be greatly st: ened. With ap 
adequate number of pursuit p accompanying 
the fleet, effective bombing is reduced to a negligi- 
ble danger and the surface ships are nearly as 
safe as ever. The next step’is the adaptation of 
the bombing plane to fleet use. Up to the present 
no aircraft carrier has been built which readily 
pee such planes to take off or land. When 

mbers accompany fleets for use against other 
fleets then battleship design may need basic 
change. The production of a practicable heli- 
Fy ed may mean much in? both attack 
defense. BATTLESHIPS AND OTHER Wak 
VESSELS. 

NAVIES. See Navat PRoGREss. 

NEBRASKA. Popunation. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 1,296,372 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 1,192,214 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
meat of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Coffins 66.chs8%0% 1921 7,419,000 207,732, oss, 
1 7,560, 255,528,000 104,766,000 
Oats........... 1921 2,585,000 70,054,000 14,711,000 
1 2,400,000 ,040, 725, 


NEBRASKA 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Barley.......... 1931 199,000 4,915,000 1,376,000 
1920 1000 7,424,000 3,712,000 
Wheat......... 1921 - 3,967,000 59,875,000 9,696,000 
1920 3,593,000 60,480,000 79,229,000 
Rye........... 1921 185,000 1,714,000 1,028,000 
1920 129,000 1,819,000 1,874,000 
Hay........... 1921 3,821,000 14,712,000 ,194,000 
1920 38,995,000 '5,553,000 53,755,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 102,000 8,160,000 »792,000 
1920 85,000 8,415,000 098,000 
1 Tons. 


_ Irrigation. Irrigation conditions of the State 
in 1920 as compared with those in 1910 are shown 
in the accompanying table issued by the United 
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For the first time appropriations were made in 
conformity to a ag prepared by the governor, 
under the amended State constitution. Plans for 
the erection of the new State capitol as presented 
by the commission were approved, the commission 
continued and an appropriation made to on 
the work. Much time of the legislature was taken 
up with consideration of a new revenue measure, 
and revision of the State banking law. No very 
extensive modifications were made in either. The 
so-called ‘‘code”’ law, under which the governor 
points a “cabinet” to administer the different 
epartments of the State vernment, was 
strengthened by amendment. e office of State 


States Bureau of the Census. sheriff was created, the object being to assist loca] 
Census of-— 
Item 1920 1910 
Number‘of all farme. 2 6.) 6c..0 55 ose csi ho Su ee ESA ak ORE EEE POA DOR ORAS OG 124,417 129,678 
Approximate land area of the state.................. pia eiaa tee Pee eT oe ee ear eee acres.. 49,157,120 49,157,120 
MDT Vehvacd, ih: Lek aia aoe bad neko iwi GRRE Few RE MRE DAE AWE ek BO snow arn cstte. a6 acres.. 42,225,475 38,622,021 
Improved land in farms... 2.2... 00 eee eee teen e tet eeneene acres.. 23,109,624 24,382,577 
Number of farms irrigated... 0... tte n ene e cnet e eee enee 3,021 1,852 
POR ATHIBROE : 5.8 ho ows a ee eS He Ee ROE REE OTIC EG Hie tee LE REE SE OR acres. 442,690 255,950 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating................. 000 ce te eee eee acres. 562,468 429,225 
Area included in enterprises... 0... eee eee ene e eee nes acres. 766,768 133 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all {arma sis oo eos 5S igs we Ee Ee I A Se eB ee Gott eee eed 2.4 1.4 
Approximate land area of state... 2... ee nent ee eee eee eee 0.9 0.5 
RD CRP foo oo eth ne ak sd lk cc nS Awe BO en leks abt hen ees aes ot nea Ae ou dates © 1.0 0.7 
Improved land in farms....................0002 0 cee? siemens Cagiatin Seneca Gin t95 oe wed 1.9 1.0 
Exceas of area en rises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated.......... rere acres. . 119,778 173,275 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated............. 0.0. c cece eee cece acres. 324,078 424,183 
Capital invested........... sunale eco WE ae ate hase PERCEPT Pe Ce eee eee er ee $13,909, 185 $7,798,310 
Average per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating..................-. 2... ee eee eee 24.73 18.17 
Estimated final cost of PDTISOG 56. es. 6 ine oo nie Saree DA ORL dee eny ee aha nteens eine 18,030,154 9,485,231 
Average per acre included in enterprises........0..0.0. 00. e teen teens 23.51 13.95 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per ACTe.... 0.0.0... ete e etn ee 1.48 1.09 


TRANSPORTATION. The total railway mli 
of the State on Dec. 31, 1921, was 8392. The rail- 
roads having the longest mileage were any 
Burlington and Quincy, 3601; Union Pacific, 2104; 
Chicago and Northwestern, 1306. Almost no 
railroad building was done during the year in 
Nebraska. Some roadbed was prepared, however, 
for projected extensions. ; 

FINANCE. Owing to the financial stringency 
during the year, incident to shrunken prices for 
farm produce of all kinds, receipts at the State 
treasurer’s office do not represent the total amount 
of taxes levied. The delinquency was not suffi- 
cient to embarrass the State in any of its activities 
for funds were available to obviate the necessity of 
even short term borrowing. The total appropria- 
tions for the biennium ending June 30, 1923, 
amounted to $25,792,256.33. Of this $1,707,258.12 
was to carry on construction work on the new State 
house building; $1,077,434.48 is to pay the State’s 
ee of road Building. The State has no bonded 

ebt. 

Epucation. The total school population in 
1921 was 400,000. Enrollment in the public 
schools was 299,201; average daily attendance 
was 239,734. The number of teachers employed, 
’ male and female, was 13,978 and their average 
salary was $100 per month. The total tax levied 
for support of graded schools in Nebraska for the 

ear was $25,253,518.17. For the support of the 

niversity of Nebraska the legislature appro- 
priated $6,056,954.34 for the biennium; and for 
the State normal schools, $1,482,773.33. 

Potrrics AND GOVERNMENT. The regular 
session of the legislature was held January-March. 


ce Officers in enforcing the laws. Salaries of all 
tate officers were increased, as provided for by 
the new constitution. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Amendment prohibiting resident aliens from 
ownership of icultural lands, the prohibition 
in the existing law applying only to non-resident 
aliens; provision for the preparation and presen- 
tation of a State budget; provision for the in- 
corporation of codperation associations; declaring 
English the official language of the State and pro- 
hibiting discrimination against its use by religious 
or social bodies; provision for a clinical psycholo- 
gist under the supervision of the board of control; 
regulations in respect to pardons, indeterminate 
sentences paroles, commutations, etc.; definition 
of unlawful interference with work and prohibi- 
tion of the same; raising school age from 14 to 
16 years under certain conditions; raising the age 
minority of females to 21 years. 

State Orricers. Governor, Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie; Lieutenant-Governor, P. A. Barrows; 
Secretary of State, D. M. Amsberry; Attorney- 
General, Clarence A. Davis; Auditor, George W. 
Marsh; Treasurer, D. B. Cropsey; Commissioner 
of Public lands, Dan Swanson; Railway Commis- 
eggs ka Mod Bowne 3 G. Pes 
and Harry L. ; Superintendent o ic 
Instruction, John M. Matsen. 


Jupictary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Andrew M. Morrissey; Associate Justices: 


Charles B. Letton, Wilkam B. Rose, George A. 
Day, James R. Dean, Chester H. Aldrich, and 
Leonard H. Flansburg. 


NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF 


NEBRASKA, University or. A_ co-educa- 
tional State institution of the higher learning at 
Lincoln, Neb.; founded in 1869. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 4740 of whom 2942 were 
men and 1798 women. The largest number was 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, 1776, and 
next to that came Business Administratio 
Engineering, the Teachers’ De ent, an 
Agriculture. The enrollment for the summer was 
1589. The above figures do not include students 
of other than college rank and students enrolled 
in the extension department for correspondence 
courses. Counting these, the total enrollment 
for the year including the summer session was 
about 7500. The faculty contained 289 mem- 
bers, of whom 14 were added during the year. 
There were 154,000 bound volumes in the library. 
The productive funds amounted to $901,717 and 
i total aa a $3,065, ee A barn in ei 

epartment 0 gronomy and a photograp 
studio building were added during the year. 
Chancellor, Samuel Avery 

NECROLOGY. The ‘following list contains 
the names of notable persons who died in 1920. 
Articles will be found in the Year Boox in their 
alphabetical order on those whose names are 
mentioned below without other text. 


Abbott, Ira Anson. 


ry 
ostino, rpg Ecclesiastic, died in Italy, April 5. He 


was born in 183 
Allen, Joel h. 
Allen, William Ids. c 
Ames, Charies Wilberforce. 
An e, Francesco d’. 


Ankeny np 
‘Arellanc, C.8. Sree formes chief justi the Philippines, 
died at Manila, M questa inthe re 


Amol, ook Ms hae H. Os. cinliat in farm management. died 


Augusta, Victoria. 

Ayres, Stephen Cooper. 

Azacarate, Tomas de. For eighteen years director of the 
San Fernando Instituto y Observatorio de Marina, died 
January 25. 

Bachaus, Wilheim. 

Baer, Ben. Banker, died at St. Paul, Minn., July 27. 
He was gt in 1845. 


Babes About ar 
Baha, Abdul, or Abdul Baha Abbas. 
Baier, Victor. 


Bail, Josep 

Bailey, Fes Frank ome A 

Baker, Albert C. Justice of Arisona, died August 31 in 

Angeles. He was born in 1845. 

Baker, William 

Baldwin, Jesse A. udge, died at Oak Park, IIl., Decem- 
ber 7. He was on the circuit bench of Cook ean for twelve 
years. He was born at Greenwood, IIl., Aug. 9, 1854, studied 
at the University of Illinois and ‘after teaching school for 
five years was admitted to the bar in 1877. He was a Trustee 
of Chicago University and Ruse Medical College. 

rhe of IE Nigae Het eogened Hugh Bruce, Lord. 

way president, died at South Bend, 

fade bee 30. He was born in 1863. 

Ballivian, Manuel Vicente 

Bancroft, Lady, born Marie Effie Wilton. 

Barclay, Florence L. 

Barker, Wharton. 

Barnard, ee Chester. 

Barron, Sir H 

Barto, Daniel O- O: Associate in animal husbandry, [Illinois 
University and Experiment Station, died, January 18. 

Barton, John ~aaaite 


, King of. 


‘Former Co 
hil died, March 27, at Chatham, N. Y. 


Bellingham, Sir (Allan) Henry. 
Bennett, Charles Edwin. 
Bertholf, Ellsworth Price. 
Beseler, Hans Von. 


man from New 
He was born in 
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Bickett, Thomas Walter. 


Bisp 

Black, Samuel Charles. 

Blackmon, Frederick Leonard. 

Blackwell, Antoinette Louisa Brown. 

Blanck, Margot de. 

Blessing, Geo 

Blomfield, Sir Massie. 

Blount, Walters Alexander. La 
Bar Sean 1 Baa died at Baltimore, 
born in 185 

Bipdenburgh, Charles Edward. 


Bo . John B. 
March 19. He was the brother of Bolo Parke Sane 


er, President American 
d., June 35. He was 


Booker, Charies F. ngressman, 
» Mo. He was born in 1847. 
ae = 
Bourget, Henry. ronomer, sg in 
aceasta! 
urquelot, e t chemis 
Boutroux, Emile. " — ee 
Bowditch, Charles Pickering. 
Be APE soso 
rain, Sir vi i i 
London. He was born in 1855. a gaa 
Brandt, Marianne (Marie Bischof). 
Brann, Henry Athanasius. 
Braun, oe Publisher, died in Vienna, Austria, 


February 27 
_Brechtsen, A. L. ialist in the sterility of farm animals, 
enmark, September 11. 


died January 21, at 


He was 8 


Brockhaus, Albert. German ublisher, died, March 31. 
He was the head of the wer » house of F. A. Brockhaus 
of Leipzig aa peel noted for its encyclopedia, the Brockhaus 
Konversationslexi 

Brooke, Flavius L Lionel. 

Brooks, Wi Robert. 

Brower, james F Vanderhoof. 


Brownlow. ‘Adelbert Wellington, Eari. 
Bruce, Alexander H. 
Bruce, William Spiers. 
Brusa, Archbishop. 
Bryant, Frank Augus 
Budworth, Charles Ei Edward Dutton. ; 
Bulow, Karl Von. German field marshal and state official, 
died, in Berlin, A 31. He was born in 1845. 
Burdett-Coutta, illiam Lehman-Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Burgoyne, Sir John Montagu. 
Natalie Curtis. 
Burnam, John Miller. 
Burnham, Sherburne Wesley. 
Burr, Willie Olcott. 
Burroughs, John. 
Butler, pave! a Frank. 
Calder, erick M. Judge, died at Utica, N. Y., Jar 
17. He was born in 1862. 
alvé, Emma. 
Cameron, Sir Charles Alexander. 
Campbell, Ralph pie 
comer | dea 
anada, William Wesley. Consul, died, May ie He = 
toe in Randolph County, Ind., June 8, 1850; 
high schoo! and normal school education, and was P sdmitted 
to the bar in 1874, re June, 1897 he was the American 
consul at Vera Cruz, M renee: 
Cantor, Jacob Aaro 
Carbonell, iin Ge Garcia Y. Astronomer, died in 1921. He 
was director of the Natccal Observatory and head of the 
meteorological service of Cuba. 


Enrico 
Cary, a Louise (Mrs. Charles M. Raymond). 
van 


Case, William Scoville. 

Cassel, Sir Ernest. British financier, died September 22. 
He was born at Cologne, Germany, the son of a Pt 
banker. He was one of the leading aga of the time 
and an intimate of the late King Edward 

Catron, Thomas Benton. 

Chambers, Charles Haddon. 
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ry Albert. 
rehire: Lady Randolph. 


\ Clinton, George Wy 
Clothier, Isaac Lh vell. Merchant, died, January 15. 
He was born at Philadel phia, Pa., Nov. 5, 1837 and educated 
in the Friends’ School in Nhat city. From 1868 to 1895 he was 
member of ite firm of Strawbridge and Clothier, retiring in 
the latter y 


Colt, Samuel Pomeroy. 

Combes, Justin Louis Emile. 

Concha, Senator Malaquias. Chilean social economist and 
scientist, died August 6. He was born in 1859. 

nnolly, Maurice. 

Converse, Edmund Cogswell. Capitalist, died at Pasadena, 
Cal., April 4. He was born at Boston, Mass., Nov. 7, 1849; 
and was a director or officer in s large number of f important 

scenrenoe, _ pacman en companies 

Cortejarena, sen tine newspaper ’ publisher, died 
at Buenos Ain ae ae 25 e was born in 1877. 

Cory, Charles Barney. 

Cowans, Sir John Steven. 

ven, William George Robert, Earl of. 

Crocker, Francis Bacon. 

Crooks, William. Labor member of the British Parlia- 
ment, died, June 5. He was born, Apr. 6, 1852; and in his 
poy pecs worked as 8 cooper’s apprentice. He was a member 

liament after 1903. 


Crothers, Thomas Wilson. 
Crowell, John Stevens. Publisher, died, August 17. He 
was born in 1 


850. 
Crozier, John Beattie. 
Cryer, Mathew H : 
er, Frank D ee. 
, Henry Platt. 
. Wilham Lee. Educator, died at Simmsbury, 
Conn., December 11. He was born at Phip Eta wes ised Me., 
July 24, 1849; and graduated at Yale in 1872. 
master of the Westminster School which he founded in bees. 


Czaplicka, M. A. 
born in 1860. She explo 
Lena and Jenesei, 1914-15. When she died she was professor 
of 7 graphy in t in the University of Giesen. 

ale, 


Dalton, John es Died at Chicago, Ill., November 29, 
He was born in 1861. 
Danforth, Loomis le Grand. 


She was 
the 


Davis, Walter Juan. 


Day, Erastus Sheldon. Lawyer and former consul, died at 
Colchester, Conn., August 30. He was born in 1835. 
Def: . Frans Von. 
D’Eu, untess. 
Deutech, Gotthard. 
Diedrich, Frans. German t, died in 1921. 


Dimitroff, Alexander. Bulgarian minister of war, assas- 
sinated near Kostendil, October 22. He was born at Kosten- 
in ‘ 


ry Austin. ; ; 
. Archbishop of San Luis Potosi, Mex., died 
in New York a August 18. 

D vid Stuart. 


Dowli 


Draper, we H. Former Congressman, died at Troy, N. Y., 
Safa be 7. _ was born in 1841. 
rum, 
Drummond, Andie L. Former Chief of the United States 
Secret Service, died February 12. He was born in 1845. 
Dubost, Antonin. 


Ducie, Henry John sep dae Earl of. British officer known 
as ‘‘father of the House of Lords,”’ ied St at Faliel. England, 
October 28. oe mate cig years h r of the 
House of Lords. He was born in 1827 aid lived through five 

Bunioo. J.8 

Dupin, M 

Dupré, ry 
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Earle, Lawrence Carmicheal. Painter, died in 1921. He 
was born in New York City, Nov. 11, 1845; studied in 
Munich, Florence and Rome; and practiced ced his art con- 
tinuously after 1869. 


eon: n, Sir Charles 
Eldridge, Frank Harold. 
Gervase. 


ives oon Tenor, died in Boston, January 12. 
Eubnburg Prince Philip Zu. German diplomat, died, 
tember 16. He was bora in 1847. He was Ambassador 


at Vienna, 1894-1902. He was among those intimates of the 
Emperor who were attacked by the journalist Harden in the 
Zukunft in 1907. He was the author of several volumes in- 
cluding poems and short stories. 

Evans, Henry Clay. 

Evans, Mary. College president, died at Painsville, O., 


Nov. 11. 
Farley, Michael F. Former congressman, died, October 8. 
e was born in 1864. 
Farrar, James McNall 
Farrelly, John P. 
Fave Mrs. William. 


A ataeiead Augustus Francis. 
ies Poms pnompee B. Former governor of Oklahoma, 


gs lit) YO earies Henry. Entomologist, died, February 22 
in Massachusetts. He was born in 1838, was essor in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1886-1910, and the 
author of several important treatises in entomo 


Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, died ebruary 2. 
He was born in 1850. 
Feydeau, George L. French play writer, died in Paris, 


June 6. He was born in 1862. 
Field, al eek Mone a a : ; _ 
Figue 2 exican gene died in Texas, January 
Webe An Sydney Arthur. 


Fitzgerald, A. L. Ex-chief justice of Nevada, died in 
Boston, Mass., August 31. He was 81 years of age. 
Fletcher, Sir Lazarus. 
slocd: lood, Henry Delaware. 
elm. Astronomer, died, January 18. He 
os former director of the Berlin Observatory. 
Forney, James. 


Forrer, Louis. Ex-president of Switserland,” died at 
Berne, tember 29. e was born in 1845. He was leader 
of the cal party in the Bundesrat. 

Foster, Murphy James. 

Fowler, salaniin Austin. 

Womdtan det Ieemi: dies dea tober 31. _H 

° osep c r e 
was born at Nuremberg, Germany, came to 


the United States at the age of sixteen; and was t adinitted to 
the bar in 1860. He was judge of the supreme court of New 
York from 1896 to 1904. 

French, Francis Henry. 

Fried, Alfred H. German writer, died May 5. He was 
born in 1864. His writings were concerned with pacifism and 
problems of eagone peace. 

Friedenthal Albert 

Friedmann, Ignaz. 

Fucini, Renato. Poet, died in Rome, February 25. He 
was born in 1843. 


Galbraith, Frederick W., Jr. National commander of the 


American Legion, died, June 9. He was born in 1874. He was 
particularly active poe the last of his life in efforts 
on behalf of disabled soldiers. See ON, AMERICAN. 


Gambrell, James Bruton. 

G Garcia y Carbonell, Luis. See above Carbonell, Luis 

arcia y 

Garduet, John J. Former Congressman, died at Burling- 
ton, Vt. February 7. 

Gaynor, Jessie Smith. 

Gervais, A. A. French naval officer, died at Nice, France, 
March 17. He was born in 1837. At the time of his death 
he held the rank of vice-admiral. 

Gestefeld, Ureala Newell. 


Gilman, John E. 

Gilmore. Thomas Mador. Editor, died at Louisville, Ky., 
June 5. He was born at Columbus, Ga., Sept. 4, 1858 and 
was the originator and president of the N ational Model 
License e. He was a writer and speaker on the subject 
of saloon reform. 

Glasson, Edwin J. Horticultural editor and long a con- 
tributor to the Year Book, died, February 18. 

Gorrostieta. L. E. Former Secretary of the Mexican 
Treasury, died at Laredo, Texas, May 8. 


Gould, Ashley Mulgrave. 
Grace, Thomas. 
Graham, Peter. 
Grandidier, Alfred. 
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enry Alexander. 
resham, Herbert. Producer and actor, died, February 23. 
He was born in E 


rine B. F. 8. (Count Gregory). Died at Berlin in 
November. He was born 
Gunsaulus, Frank Wane 
rosscup, Peter Stenger. 
Grover, G. Astronomer, died in 1921. He was known for 
observations of variable stars. 


Hee Gone. Ernst. ood i in Silesia, February 23. 
Hager, 

Hagerup, Georg F. Norwegian state official, died at 
Christianie, Norway, February 8. He was formerly Prime 


February 6, He was con in 1874. 
Hall, father aoe 4 


Haloey ry, Herdings Saniy Giffard, Earl of. 
to 


n, John. Former Secretary of Agriculture of 
Toye and prominent Farmers’ Institute specialist, 


an Julius von. 
<n Dan R. Newspenet jpublither, di died at Croton, 
Y., November 3. He was the late Senator 
Macece Hanna. He was proprietor of the Cleveland 
and News and endowed a school of journalism in 1913. 
Hanna timus James. 
Hannafo , Phebe Ann. 
Hanson, Joseph Miles. 
Hara, T 
Hare, Sir John. 
Harkins, Matthew. 


Haselton, Sane 


pais ait way acroes. They were rescued by a 

ee awiey: Robert Bradley. 

Ha , James Raynor. 

Hays, John. 

Haselton, George Cochrane. Lawyer and dramatic 
writer, died, June 24. He was part author of the successful 
Dey only The Phere coe 


Hedge trates Garhant Railway official, * died at Garden 
Ci Y., bari He was born in 1852. 
ellbutt, Emil . German art critic, died, February 23. 
Hempl, rge. 
Henderson, Sir David. 
Henry, E(dward) Stevens. 
Hepburn, Andrew Dousa. 
Herbert, Sir Arthur (James). 
Hernandes, Joeé Manuel. 
Hert, Alvin Tobias. 
Hester, William. 
Hewett, Waterman Thomas. 
Hewitt, Peter Cooper. 
Hexamer, Charlies John. 
Hieronymus, G. Botanical editor, died, January 
Hildebrand, Adolf von. Sculptor, died at Munich, Jan- 
18. He was born in 1847. 
Bee H. Profes d chemist, West Virginia Experi- 
. essor an i 
ment Butea died in October. 
Hoar, Edward Wallace. Veterinarian, died, November 26 
at Cork, Ireland. =e was well known for his contributions to 


William 

Hoftis John Hampden. 

.Hook, William Cather 

Bote. Sir James. British manufacturer, died in London, 
is name is well known throughout the British 


1844; and was the 
hance: and subsequently shaitiiinn: of tike Horlick's Ms Malted 


Hornung arc a William. 
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Hele Ant Robert Jared Bliss. oe pe cee 
eon January 8. He was educated at McGill University, 
. and at the London 2 are and married 


pens, —. at 6 Soe 

Treat 
Britain in the oe Sister th nda, Greece, Den- 
mark, China, Russia, Franes ai 


Hoyle i Eli eae: 
Hu 


bert. 
er, James Gibbons. 
_Hviesdoslav, P 
winter. He was born qa 
contem in Slo 
Ranger nett 
at irene ata ¢ 4 Mayers. 


Ambroee. 
Jordan, John, Woolf. Librarian and histo 


beck, 
He was born in 1850 and wrote under the pen-name of 
Jeremias Wentlich. His criti 


phi. Pa., March ee He was born in 1837. 
endail, ll, Calvin Noyes. 

Kennedy, Sir John. 

Kerwin, James Charlies. J died at av may Wis, 
January 29. He was born at Wis., May 4, 1850 
and was admitted to the bar 1875. He was a regent of the 
University of Wisconsin, 1901-04; associate justice of the 
supreme court of the state after January, 1905. 

etcham, William Alexander. | 


ae 11, 1921. 

ing, William omar isp cae died at Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, October 23 near Zanesville, Ohio, 
Dec. 20, 1830 and 
1857. He entered 


Reminiscences in 1915. 
Kirkman, Marshall Monroe. 
Knapp, Philip Coombs. 
Knox, va Chase. 
Knox, V: 

Kogel, Gustav Friedrich. 


Kondo, Baron R. Japanese ship owner, died at Tokyo, 


Kropotkia,. Prince Peter Alexeivitch. 
Kuropatkin, Alexei Nikolaievitch. 
Kuts, Geo 


Laurens, Jean Paul. ; 
23. He was born in 1838 
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hele Wilson Seeley. 

Lincoln, Mra. Mary. Johnson iley). 

Lindley, Lord ere athaniel 

Lippmann, Gabriel. French phyecist, died at sea in J 

cee corn I 3545 and made impo rtant discoveries 
egy: hotography. He received the No Nobel prise for physics 

Little, Charies. 

Logan, Leavitt Curtis. 

Longfellow, Ernest Wadsworth. 

Lowney, Walter M. pe anutaceurer, irae let 4. He 
was born at Sebeo, Me., Sept. ron educated in the 


public schools of Bangor; and went into othe aarulecsure of 
chocolate pauper at Boston ag 1883. The pusee 4 


ee eae 


MeCabe, cCaba, Wins Gordon. 


McDonnell, Charles Edward 

Macdonell, Sir J 

McGhie, John 

MacGraw, Theodore Andrews. Surgeon, died at Detroit, 
Mich., Sep 6. He was born in 1840. 

habla i Thomas. Army officer, died at Benicia, Cal., 
February 4. He was born in 1837. At the time of his death 
he held the rank of brigadier-general (retired). 

pee ry perenter: 


ackensie, Camero 
ctor ora Charles. "Physician, died in 1921. He was porn 

at Philadelphia, Pa., aus. 3 30, 1847; graduated at Laf 
College in 1868 and in medicine at the University of belie 
sylvania in 1878. He was a teacher and lecturer in chemistry 

and sanitary science at Lafayette College from 1868 to 1905. 
From 1902 to 1903 he was president of the American Acad- 
i Medicine, after 1915. 


enis. Clerk ve the United States Supreme 
at Washington, , June 3. He was born at 
N. Y., Oot. 1, iséar and hele Ae a clerk of 
alkowsky, tes Bup a, Court, Oo j i atists list and 
‘ ; ry nove 
playright, died May 27. 


Manoinelli, Luigi. 
Charles B. th ee Surgeon and author, died, 
e was born in 


a died in 1921. He was the 
of Theatrical Art; Molitre and His Time; 
Side (an account of a visit to America); 


Austrian operatic singer, died, June 23. 

She was born in 1887; nee mere copeato pert: ; 

Marchall, Anselme. French aviator, died in Paris toward 

the end of June. He was known for his flight over Berlin 
ben he distributed hiets 


in 
n German territory and was taken 
t pea cecaped with the ee Garros. 
ax. 
Marquess, William Hoge. 
- » Thomas Frank. 


artin, Louis. Proprietor for years of ver peat 


Mi pstoeret in New York Gy, died, November 1 
Martin, Samuel Albert 
Mason, William eat 
Masterson, yben Bare (Bat Masterson). 


j oy eieeiteaoe Botanist, University of Paris, died Paris, 


Maudbuy, L. E. De. French general, died, July 16. He 
was born in 1858. the late war he commanded the 
10th army in the first ba of the Marne; and after the war 
was military governor of Mets. 

Mercier, A ch general whose name became 
Prominent during the Dreyfus affair, died in Paris, “March 3. 

e was born in 1834. e was French minister of war in 
1894, and was responsible for the first conviction of Dreyfus. 

Metternich, Pauline. 


Mifflin, George Harrison. 
Miffin, LI Teva. 
Milford Haven: Marguis of (Admiral Louis Alexander 
Mountbatten; formerly Prince Louis of Battenberg). 
Miller, Daniel Long. 
Mitchell, Charlies Andrews. Educator, died, April 19. 
He was born at Norwalk, O., ‘April 5, n 1857; grad 


ua with 
honor at Harvard _ 1881; and for several ears taught in 
preparatory ls. In Septembe ber, e became the 
pincipal and associate owner of the ‘asheille (N. C.) School 
or Boys. 
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Montague, Dwight Presto 
on D. 
Mon Oscar 
.  Monteegulou-Fesensso, Count Robert de. 
Moon, John Austin. 

Moore, Frank A. 


Morf.” Heinrich. Educator, died at Thun, Switserland, 
January 26. He was born in 1855. 


Mo ® Ww. 
Mo . Andrew Marcus 
Morse, Charles Hosmer. 
oree, MoNeil. Lawyer, died in 1921. He was 
born at Boston, Mass., Aug. 11, wy837: graduated at H: 
in 1857; admitted to the ar in 1860, ong racticed law in 
Det _ _ Heo was several M u- 
ae — : 
oule, Charles Walter. 
Moulton, John Fletcher, 
Mutho J h Aloysi oe 
’ yaius. 
Murat, G. Se 


urray, Deer gt the United States Steel 
Corporation, died at Sparkill, N maber 27. He was 
born at J City, N , Deo. uv 1867; entered the em- 
ployment of Fed company in 1804 
t of the Steel Corporation on ite organisa- 
tion in 1901. 
Nathan, Ernesto. 
Newell, William hice: 
Newkirk, Garret 
Nicholas I (ormer King of Montenegro). 
Nio 
No 


Ober oe Rockwood. Agricultural librarian and 
bibliographer, died, November 5. 
Oberly, anne Rockwood. Agricultural librarian and 


Onions, red. rey ah Beene o Farterent died » 
Tredegar, England in e was born at Salok, 7 
Oct. 30, 1858, the son of a collier. and was elected to lia- 
ment as the result of the Miners’ Federation Campaign at the 


election. 
Opp, Julie (Mrs. William Faversham). 
penheimer, Sir Bernard. 


Patten, C. G. Horticulturist, died, November 28. He was 
originator of the Patten Greening apple and 
te. 


Bo 
Perin, George Landor. 
Pe rkins, Edmund Taylor. 
Perrier, "Edmond. 
Peter I. 
Peters, John Punnett. 
Peterson, Sir William. 


oe ups F.C 
Aide Artist, died in 1921. He was born at 
Baltimore, Md., Oot. 19, 1873; and educated at the Maryland 
Teva : School of an and : : val After 
anuary, e was manager of the American Magazine. 
Pike, Frederick Owen. British naval officer, died, April 5. 
He was born in 1851; and was retired with the rank o vice- 
rer aaphe in 1911, but returned to active service during the 


‘Panto. ‘de Almeida, An 

Piper, Otto. German ner editor and publisher of 
Munich, died in 1921. 

Platner, John nee: 

Platner, Samuel Ball. 

Pdch, Rudolf. Austrian anthropologist, died in 1921. See 
article ANTHROPOLOGY.. 

Poé, Sir Edmund Samuel. : 

Ponchielli, Teresa Brambilla. 

Porritt, Edward. 

Porter, Henry Kirke. 

Porter, Horace. 

Poasart, Ernest Von. 

Post, James D. Former Congressman, died at Nutley, 
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N. J., Apat He was born in 1846. He served as a police 
Potter, Baul soreaith: 


pou 4 Fr. “Deities: died at Madrid, November 1. 
Preus, Christian Keyser. College president, died, May 29. 
Pritchard, Peter Connelly. 

Prouty, Charles Azro. , 

e, Moses Taylor. 
er, . E. Superintendent of Experiment Station at 
Matanuska, Alaska, died, December 28. 

Ramsay, George Gilbert. 

Randall, Frank ange 

pando Carman Fits. 

Rando Epes 


Iph, 
Randolph, pee Van AS eng: Fitz 
Ransborough, on Fielden Brocklehurst, Lord. 
Reade, Phi soe 


1840. 
rough, John Fielden Bioceelint Lord. British 
army officer, died, February 28. He was educated at Rugby, 


and uated at Trinity College, Cambridge in 1873. n 
we ig pi ed ear he entered the army and commanded in the 
uards from 1894 to 1899. In the meanwhile he 


Horee 
nel seeved witb honor in the ad daa war of 1882 and the 
Nile Expedition of 1884-1885. 


ys- Herbert, William. 

Richards, Frederick Thompson. 

Richards, Joseph William. 

Richmond, sir William Blake. 

Richter, Max. German pores: manufacturer, 
died at Berlin, May 14. He wae born in 1 

Ritchie, Arthur. aa hac died at Nyack, N. Y., July 9. 
He was Born | in 1849. 

Ritchie, John Gerald. 

Ritter, Paul. Diplomat, died at Zurich, Switserland, 
June 2. He was born in 1865. 

Rittner, Thaddaus. German dramatist, author of recent 


Robe. amin Kearn 
Roche, easier 7 
Rogers, William 

Rosa, Edward Bennett 


Roesmore, Derrick Warner Wt tia Westenra, Fifth 
nD. 
Rougemont, Louis de. 


Ruc , John Wilson. 
Ruthven, Walter James Hore-Ruthven. 
Saint-Saéns, (Charles-) Camille. 
Saltus, : 
Premera 
D, a eribald J. : 
Ppa po Henry Martin. Clergyman, died in Maine, 
ly 22. He was born in 1850. 
dhurst, AS para Mansfield, Viscount of. 


War, died in Now York City, December 6. He was born at 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., May 1853; served in the Spanish- 
American war: was a retary of War, 1901-03 and 


Renal Zasulich), V 

eouneels: Watts. 
e, Sir George Henry. 

Behe er, William Christ. 


propre: died in_ Berlin, 
rmany, May 18. re eens bora it 
Schindel, 8 anne) John Bayard. 


Schmidt, Arthur P 
Schnabel, Charles J. Lawyer, died in 1921. He was born 
at Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 17, 1867; and after a common achool 
education graduated in law at the University of Oregon in 
1891, after which he was admitted to the Oregon bar. He 


was the president of the Schnabel Investment Company. 


William Thompson. 
oe Armand. 
ry ae Otakar. 


Shemetd. ieee British cl diedTin London 
ri clergyman, in ndon, 
August 30. " After 1907 he was canon of 8t. George's Chapel, 


Windsor Castle. He was born Aug. 10, 1845, was chaplain-in- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria and Edward and published 
volumes on the royal palaces and a Life of the Duke of Cam- 


é. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of Charles Henry. 
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Canadian official, died at Ottawa, 


ted Secre of State in 1920. 
He was born Oct. ~~ a educated at Victoria Uni 
Chief justice of the N Territories, 1903-05, 
successively several cabinet offices after 1910. 
Skiff, Frederick James Volney. 
Sleicher, John Albert. 
Smith, Frederick H. 
Smith, Jeremiah. 
Smith. aloe Honnedy. 
myth 
Somers, Orlando Allen. Soldier, died at Kokomo, Ind., 
June 9. He was born at Middletown, Ind., Jan. 2%, 1843, 
ei ae the Civil War and was prominent in the 
other veteran organisations. He was member 
of ri Indiana legislature, 1898-1900. 
Sonnino, Baron ey. 
Spofford, Harriet tt. 
Spronck, Maurice. 
Stamm-Ro Rogers, Madame Estelle. Operatic singer, died, 
ol Pata 1 She was born in 1886 and sang contralto 


PBtanchfield John Barry. 


tein 
Stephen, George eit Soon Stephen). 
Stephens, David 
Stevenson, Sara Yorke (Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson). 
toddart, Joseph M. Editor and publisher, died Feb- 
26. He was born in 1846 and was well known as 8 
publisher in Philadelphia. 
Stone, ene lisworth. : 
ime Minister of New South Wales, died 


Story, Douglas. 

Stover, Martin Luther. Judge, ae at Albany, N. Y. 
June 7. He was born at Waterloo, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1845; 
served in a Ohio regiment in the Civil War; was ee to 
the bar in 1870 and practiced at ‘Arseterdam. N till 
1802 and in New York City after 1906. He was satis of 
the New York supreme court, 1891-1905. 

Stowell, Calvin Llewellyn. 

Strang, William. 

Strauus, Richard. 

eens: Augustus Hopkins. 

liapietra, Giovanni. 
t, Pasha. Mann is: Grand Visier of Turkey, 


attacked him on the street and, firing point blank, killed oe 
immediatel v4 

Taussig, Edward David. 

Taylor, Leston. 

Taylor, Charles Henry 

Taylor, F(rank) Walter, 

Taylor, Samuel Mitchell. 

Thach, Dr. C.C. Died October 3. He was for many years 
President of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Thayer, Abbott Handerson. 

Thoma, Ludwig. German author, died, August 26. He 
wrote humorous verse, fiction and plays, chiefly founded on 
Bavarian life. 

Thomas, Ear! Denison. 

Thompson, George Wallace. 

Townsend. James Bliss. 

Trabert, Wilhelm. Ex-director Zentralanstalt fir,Meteor- 
ologie und Geodynamik, Vienna, and professor of cosmical 
physics at the University of Vienna, died, February 24. 

redwell, Danie] M. 


rvin, 
Van Syckel. Bennett. 
vee Ivan. ; 


Decordero, Joeé. 
Viral Alamos K. Died, October 15 at St. Petersburg. Fis. 
Vogl, Therese. Died in September at Trutsing on Leke 


Warfield, amin Breckinridge. 

Warrington, ohn W. Judge, died at Cincinnati, O.. 
May 26. He was born in Ohio in 1846 and was presiding 
ju of circuit court of appeals after 1911. 

ateon, Henry Een Marriott. 
Watterson, Henry 
are Ethelbert. 


Wekerle, Al d H ian cabinet officer, died at 
Badaper, . ‘August 27._ He war B¥6 times Prime Minister of 
Hungary; born in 1848. 
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a rr aia Olin. Judge, died, December 6. He was born 
wend Barrett. 
West, Sir Algernon. British civil official, died, March®21. 
He was born in 18382. 


Wetmore, George Peabody 

White, Alfred Treadway 

White Do 

Whitney, Willem Fiske, Anatomist, died, March 

itney, i mist, i 4. 

Whit . Charles W 

Whyte, Alexander. 

malox: 

Williams, W Elsa. Former Congressman from 

Il Lino: died at Pittafield, Il]., September 13. He was born, 

pies &, 1857; educated at Jacksonville, Ill.; and admitted to 

the in 1880. He was a member of Congress in 1889-1901 
an sie Bi, 

Sir Arthur Knyvet. 

Wolliston, Sir Harry. 

Ww ull, Alfred . surgeon with rank of 
b October 18. He was well-known as 
writer lecturer, on bygiene.. 

Woodhull, Maxwell Van Zant. 

Lr core 

t, Geo ick, 
Wrightson, Be Thomas 


co former King of. 


Ww Died, October 2. 
He was poee he ike 184 


Zahm, John A 

0 ugustine. 

Zelenski, Ladislas. Sate 
canis Ernst. German editor of the Gartenlaube, died in 


NEGRI SEMBILAN. A federation of nine 
divisions composing a state in the Malay Federated 
Statee (q. v,). 

NEGRO FARMERS. See AGricuLTuREe and 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WorK. 

NEPHRITIS. It has confidently been antici- 

ted that the number and percentage of deaths 

m nephritis would be favorably. affected by 
the enforcement of the XVIII Amendment. 
Perhaps it is too soon for improvement to be felt 
but the fact remains that the death rate from 


was 75,005 and in 1920 the ual had increased 
to 78, 192. The number per 100,000 population 
was 88.1 in 1919 and 89.4 in 1920. It was for- 
merly believed that nephritis was set up by direct 
contact of toxic substances eliminated by the 
urine. This mechanism can explain but few 
of these cases, chiefly poisoning with sublimate 
and oxalic acid and perhaps the cases which 
develop in pregnancy. Usually the kidneys are 
the sent of a true infection secondary to some 
local process such as tonsilitis. The action of 
alcohol in nephritis is therefore indirect and due 
to v ening of or speterpte raion dae i 
ganism. m another angle the y demoral- 
izing action of alcohol, enough for example - 
make a man careless about exposure, has n 
doubt increased the number of cases which follow 
pga and chilling the surface. But removal 
ol as one of the causal factors does not 
mean that the disease cannot develop in its ab- 
sence. Nor is nephritis rare in ings which 
interdict the use of spirits, for many of the clergy 
die of it when a certain age period is reached just 
as rest of die of heart dimeaae: apopl 
ed great degenerative ies of ad- 
vanced life which are somehow the result of 
material civilization. 
NETHERLANDS, Tue, or Hotutanp. A king- 
dom of Central Europe on the North sea in 
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7, and the | 


NETHERLANDS 
latitude 50° 46’ and 53° 34’ and in E. longitude 
3° 22’ and 7°, consisting of eleven provinces. 
Capital, The Hague. 


A, PoPpULATION, ETc. Total area, exclu- 
sive of water, 12,582 square miles; population, 
Dec. 31, 1914, "6,339, 705; . 31, 1919, 6,831,231, 
of whom 3,401,348 were males and 3 
females; estimated in December, 1920, 6,841, 155. 


The area and population by provinces and den- 


sity per square mile, according to the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1921, were as follows: 
Area: Population 
: peeps Per 
Provinces Dec. $1, Dec. $1 aq. mile, 
aoa 1914 1919, 919 
North Brabant...... 1,920 670,030 729,011 379 
mlergta gihtne ota 1,939 1,824 726, 374 
South Holland 1,131 1,537,419 1,664,284 1,470 
North Holland...... .066 1,202,652 1,288, 1,200 
ealand............ 707 239,676 246,882 349 
Utrecht............ 525 307,547 335,461 640 
esland........... 1,243 872,625 385,362 310 
rypeel........... 1,205 0, 435,047 336 
Groningen.......... 881 345,649 363,077 412 
Drenthe............ 1,028 188,775 206,879 201 
Limburg............ 847 382,682 450,012 §31 
Total.......... 12,582 6,339,705 6,831,231 542 


The total area in 1909, including guts, bays, 
and interior waters, in 1909 was 15,760 square 
arr pared 41 per tags of the 
ga in the principal towns. e emigration, 
which has been mostly to North America, was 
2439 in 1919. In that year the total births were 
164,447; deaths, 89,646; marriages, 58,270. The 
cities with a population of over 60,000 on Dec. 31, 
1919, were as follows: Amsterdam, 647,120; Rot- 
506,067; hee e, 359, 610: Utrecht, 
138, 334; Groningen, 59 Haarlem, 77, 302; 
Arnhem Leyden, 61,408; Nimeguen, 66, 
833; Tilburg, 61 Government educational 
statistics for 1918-19 were as follows: 4 public 
universities with 352 teachers and 5201 students; 
1 technical university with 81 teachers and 1979 
students; elementary public schools, 3424, with 
19,757 teachers ag 620,737 pupils; private 
elementary schools, with 1 14, 795 teachers 
and 443,258 pup pils; optic infant ‘schools, 208, 
with 1672 teachers (1917-18) and 36,648 
pupils; private infant schools, 1147, with 3452 
teachers (1917-18) and 113,289 pupils; middle 
class schools, 139, with 2304 teachers and 23,084 
pupils; schools for the working-peo Tage pa 525, with 
4393 t teachers and 53,996 ro classical publi c 
2 high 


pulation are 


schools, 34, with 554 ers and 3515 
There were also, a navigation ours 
school of commerce, 8 private university 
Propuction. In 1919 the cultivated I fend and 
land under forests had a total area of 2,461,112 
hectares (1 hectare equals 2.47 acres), The 
acreage under the principal crops in 1920 was as 
follows: Potatoes, 426,092; oats, 397,410; winter 
rye, 494,355; sugar beets, ‘158, 670; winter wheat, 
138,957. In spite of the drought - 'the latest crop 
returns from the Netherlands indicated that the 
1921 production of would be the heaviest 
for ae years. crop estimates for the 
g grains were: Wheat, 236,400 metric tons 
against 177,300 for 1920; rye, 422,800 metric 
tons against 338,200; and oats 309,000 metric 
tons against 285,200. The hay crop also was 
reported as very The cost of production of 
farm crops y increased after the war and 


NETHERLANDS 


during 1920 the situation was still unsatisfactory. 
There was a considerable development of 
flour-milling industry during the war and its 
activity continued during 1920. The general 
depression in all branches of industry were es- 
posal marked in the fisheries, the catch in 1920 

g 706,996 barrels as com with 897,296 
barrels in 1919. The income from the 1920 catch 
was $7,200,000 as compared with $12,800,000 
in 1919. On Oct. 24, 1920, a law went into 
affect, establishing forty-five hours a week, that 
is to say the eight-hour day with a half holiday 
on Saturday, as the maximum, but its applica- 
tion to the engineering trades was postponed 
for two years. 

Economic Conpirions. Prices and the cost 
of living in the Netherlands showed a slow de- 
crease after 1918. On the basis of 100 in 1913 
the average price index for food was given 
as 287 in 1919, 267 in 1920, and for July, 1921, 
as 177. A retail price index covering 
articles had declined up to July, 1921, to 168 
from the 1920 average of 258. 

Commerce. The total imports (not including 
the transit trade) were returned as having a 
value of $1,122,490,600 as com with $1,318,- 
434,000 in the previous year (including the tran- 
sit trade). e total exports of the country 
reached the equivalent in guilders of $582,837,800 
(not including the transit trade), as compared 
with $692,688,700, which included the transit 
trade, in 1919. No returns of the value of this 
transit trade had been made in the Dutch statis- 
tics but commercial authorities calculated that 
it represented about 22 SB es cent of the total 
imports and exports. e total value of the 
import and export trade, including the transit 
trade, therefore, may be fairly returned as $2,186,- 
318,400 as compared with a total turnover in 
1919 of $2,011,122,700 and of only $411,917,800 
in 1918, when the influence of war was sti 
acutely felt. 

The exports for the first six months of 1921 
were 727,914,415 guilders, and the imports were 
1,163,226,172 guilders, a decrease in each case 
for the corresponding period of 1920. 

Fivanos. The deficit for the year 1921 was 
estimated at 227,716,400 guilders; and estimates 
for 1922 showed total. a ag of approxi- 
mately 854,570,000 guilders, and revenue of 

606,590,000 guilders, in co uence of which 
the total deficit would amount to almost 250,000,- 
000 guilders. The excess of expenditure in these 
budgets was due to the large outlay for old-age 
pensions and for aid to the unemployed, under 
recently enacted social legislation. The total 
funded debt of the Netherlands for the year 
1920, per last Aad avon 00) aay were available 
amoun to 2, : ilders, practically 
all internal on which the interest would amount 
to about 101,000,000 guilders annually. The 
total floating debt at the end of 1920 was esti- 
000,000 guilders. The banknote cir- 
culation of the Bank of Netherlands ehowed a 


000,000 
guilders. After that a slow decrease took place, 
and the total paper circulation in September, 1921, 
amounted to 996,000,000 ilders. ikewise, 
the total gold reserve in the of Netherlands 
showed an enormous increase since before the 
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war. From 154,000,000 guilders in 1913, it 
reached 712,000,000 guilders in the middle of 
1918; only a small decrease took place after = 
and the igure for September showed a 
reserve in the Bank of Netherlands of 606,000,000 
purders. The Dutch hieser suffered considerably 
ess in depreciation the currency of other 
Euro countries, as its value in the autumn 
was 35.41 cents to the guilder, compared with 
its normal value of 40.2 cents. The lowest point 
was reached in November, 1920, the guilder 
05 quoted at 29.25 cents in New York. This 
sudden decline was believed to have been caused 
by the drop of the German mark, since it occurred 
shortly after the transfer of large German-mark 
credits to the Netherlands in ex for Dutch- 
ilder credits which the Germans were using 
or the purchase of goods in other countries. 
This temporary depression gave place shortly to 
an increase, and in May, 1921, the guilder was 


29 quoted at 39.29 centa (almost its par value). The 
hamber i 29 


unanimously on 


the government bill authorising the n tiation 
of a loan of $100,000,000 in the Uni States 


es used for the benefit of the Dutch East 
es. 

Saippina. Ships entered in 1920 numbered 
11,114 with a tonnage of 11,350,436. Dutch 
shipping suffered less than might have been ex- 
pected from the war, chiefly because of the fact 
that most of the Dutch shipping is engaged in 
regular service. Naval construction went on 
regularly pig Poaad year, and 116 ships with 4 
tonnage of 565,356 were under construction. _ 

Raitwars. The railways are under private 
ownership. _The two principal lines in 1919 had 
a length of 2377 miles. January, 1920, a 
commission was appointed to in te the 
desirability of electrification of all railways in 


Holland. ee 1920 ite re was p 
still and it was sta Gtituol Gilt bved Lp wen 


of general electrification but recommended the 
use of 1500 volts direct current. It further 
recommended that the electrification of the 
railways be accomplished in connection with the 
proposed unification of electric light and power 
service throughout the country. Inasmuch as 
large capital expenditures were involved, there 


was no indication, however, that this work would 


be undertaken in the near future. 

Derensp. The peace stren of the army 
was placed in 1920 at 7961 officers and 262,304 
men. In the reserves there were 156,000 trained 
men and 250,000 untrained men available for 
mobilisation. ing to law every Dutch 
citizen is liable to serve in the army or navy be- 
tween the of 19 and 40, but actual service is 
determined by lot. The maximum annual contin- 
gent is 25,000, including 600 for sea service. At 
the inning of 1921 the fleet consisted of: 3 
coast defense ships with a tonnage, respectively, 
of 5080, 5300, 6530; and 4 cruisers with a ton- 

respectively, of 3,900, 4030, 7050, 7050. 
VERNMENT. 
in the sovereign ih 
Maria, born August 31, 1880); and 
or § 
two chambers, namely, the 
with 50 members, elected 


elected directly. The ministry in 1921 was as 


NEVADA 


pane Minister and Minister of the 

Dr. Ch. J. M. Ruys de Beerenbrouck; 

Dr. H. A. van Karnebeek; Navy, 

ijk (temp.); War, ar, Captain van 

Colonie, r. 8. de Graaff: Education, Ar Arts aad 
Science, Dr Th. de Visser; a nkheer de 

Geer; Public Works, A. A. H. W. Konig; Justioe 
Dr. De th Heemskerk; Labor, Dr. Aalberse. 

Hierory. The Dutch liament = recon- 
vened September 20. e from the 
throne was wat abl cel by shouts from anti- 
militarist members demanding that a certain 
prisoner who had been arrested for refusal to 

mili service should be released. A 

een’s address was the advocacy 

of an increase in the strength of the fleet for the 

defense of the Dutch East Indies, and another 

pent in it was the approval of a proposed law 

the exemption of conscientious objectors. A 

bill for the building of a new East Indian fleet 
was ene by the Indian Council. 

VADA. PoprunaTion. According to the 
report of the census of — there were 77,407 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 81,875 in 1910. 

Acricurore. The following table is com- 
pied from the estimates of the United States 
partment of Agriculture, covering the years 
1920 and 1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

Barley.............. 1921 6,000 187,000 $150,000 
1920 ,000 ,000 248,000 

Wheat.............. 1921 21,000 493,000 641,000 
1920 19,000 ,000 763,000 

FOG se Sictatecawns 1921 356,000 '672,000 6,048,000 
1920 348,000 '577,000 8,176,000 
Potatoes............ 1921 4,000 592,000 710,000 
4,000 ,000 842,000 

1 Tons. 


MINERAL PropucrTion. The value of the gold 
silver, copper, and lead mined in Nevada decreased 
ioe, $23, 79, 512 in 1920 to about er pas er 
according to preliminary figures of the Uni 
States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. The decrease was general, but the 
output of oe and lead was unusually small, 
as a result of ag market and lower prices for 
these metals. No zinc ore was marketed. The 
Id in Nevada decreased from $3,566,- 
to about $3,340,000 in 1921. The 
output of gold from the Tonopah district decreased 
from $1,056,986 ia 1920 to about $982,000 in 1921 
on account of a labor strike which " interrupted 
operations from April to A 
The mine uction o silver decreased in 
ec from 7,745,093 ounces in 1920 to about 
1,000 ounces in 1921, and in value from 
$8,442,000 to about $6,655,000. The large mines 
of sth "Tonopah district produced about 4,581,000 
ounces of silver in 1921, as against 4.816,055 
ounces in 1920. The mine output of copper de- 
creased in quantity from 50,559,763 pounds in 
1920 to about 15,515,000 pounds in 1921, and in 
value from $9,302,996 to about $1,956,000. The 
mine output of lead decreased in ‘quantity from 
21,263,700 pounds in 1920 to about 7,803,000 
pounds im 1921, and in value from $1, 701, 096 to 
about $359,000 
No sinc ore was mined in Nevada in 1921, 
though a aoe of zinc was 10 698,040 
in 
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rte ea NS Among the measures passed 
the legislative session of 1921, may be men- 
toned: Provision for rophylactic treatment of 
the eyes of the newly born; provision for a State 
budget; creation of town-planning commissions for 


Inco: rated cities pe towns; provision for a 
stan 1 testing and weighing of dairy prod- 
ucts; dec oil pipe lines to be common car- 


riers; prohibition of advertisement, manufacture 
or sale of cures for venereal diseases and sexual 
disorders; provision for the teaching of thrift in 
the public schools. 

Orricers. Governor, Emmet D. Boyle; Lieu- 

tenant-Governor, Maurice J. Sullivan 
of State, George B - Controller, Geo. A. 
Cole; Treasurer, Ed. alley; Attorney-General, 
Leonard B. Fowler; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, W. J. Hunting. 

Jupiciaky. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
J. A. Sanders; Associate Justices, Edward A. 
Ducker and Ben. W. Coleman. 

NEVADA, University or. A co-educational 
sate institution for higher education at Reno, 

founded in 1874. The student enrollment 
= uke fall of 1921 was 635 of whom 330 were in 
- College of Arts and Sciences, 107 in the School 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. The 
faculty numbered 60, and there were 35,500 
bound volumes in the library. President, Walter 
E. Clarke, ou Ds LL.D. 

NEWARE, N. J. See GARBAGE AND REFusB 
DIsPOsAL, and Muntcrpa, GovERNMENT. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. See GARBAGE AND 
Rervuse Disposat and Municipau GovERNMENT. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. One of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, east of the State of Maine 
and south of the Province of Quebec. Capital, 
Fredericton. Area, 27,985 square miles; popu- 
lation (1911), 351 389, showing a density per 

teas og of 12. 61; popaaiee (1921) 388,092. 

city is St. John with a population in 

The i 42,511, and in 1921 of 46,504. The 
dapital. Fredericton had a population in 1911 of 
7208 and in 1921 of 8081. Spring wheat in 1920 
yielded 464,000 bushels; oats, 194,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 155, 700 bushels. It is under a lieuten- 
-_ vernor, appointees by the governor-general 
of Cana od a legislative assembly of 48 mem- 
at the ing of 1921 were dis- 

eid by party groups as follows: a das 24; 
Conservatives, 13; Farmers, 9; Labor, 2 Lieu- 
tenant-governor at the beginning of 1921, W. Pugs- 

ley; Prime Minister, W Foster. See CANADA. 

Vine fe ieactagts of the importation of liquor for 
ane _ was referred to the people, Octo- 

10. about one-third of the voters went 
to the polla, ut of these a great majority decided 
against importation. Only two counties and a 
few of the smaller towns voted “wet.” 

NEW CALEDONIA. A French colony con- 
sisting of the island of New Caledonia, the most 
southern of the Melanesian Islands, about 850 
miles from the coast of Queensland Ferg pe 
and of the following dependencies: 

hi co Hone 


kadar rig cera ty Tsland 
tuna and Alofi. The island of 


New Caledonia ‘hae a length of over 248 miles 
and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 7650 
miles; population, 1911, 50,608, of whom 

71 were of convict origin and 23,075, Melane- 
gians and Polynesians. pital, Nouméa, with a 
population of ‘about 10,000. By Jan. 1, 1916, the 


NEWELL 


se onto) £1,000,000; 

E ports : 

£950,000. The chief importa were: Coal, win 
flour, and rice; and the chief exports: Cries 
mineral, a ala rubber, guano, and preserv 
meats. tary foree in 1921 numbered 
about 400 Euroneane It is under a governor, 
poset Uf & privy council and an elective council- 


NEWELL, Witu1am Wartina. American clergy- 
man, cee - 1921. He was born at Mea cae 
Falls, August 29, 1868; and educa in 
theology ‘at eGene Switserland. He was pastor 
in Minnesota and at St. Pi Mo., and after- 
wards secretary of the tional Church 
Building Society at t Chicago Ses 1905 to 1917. 


He was a 
UNDLAND. An ‘sland colony of 


DOOOOL eateries 


NEWFO 
Great Britain in the northeastern pert: of the 
Guif of St. Lawrence. Area, 42,734 iles; 
population oo) 242,619; estima ree 31, 
919, 260,9 Lab brador, which is ‘dependent 
on it, has aaa area of 120,000, wi 9 popula in 
1919 of 3647. Capital, St. t, John’s, with a 
tion (1918) of 34,045. Other towns wi 
poe seore in 1911 are: Harbour Grace, 43; 

navista, 3911; Carbonear, 3540. Th 
resources are agriculture and the fisheries, and 
there is considerable mineral wealth. No later 
figures for parame were available than those 


given in Year Boox. Of late 
there has baat & large development of the paper 
and pulp industries. The imports, including 


bullion and ie, in 1919-20 amounted to 
£8,331,864; and the rts, to £7,164,935. The 
chief imports in the order of their value in 1918- 
19 were: Textiles, hardware, sari salt pork, 
and coal; and the chief exports: Dried cod (which 
made up by far the greater part), herring, pulp 
rare paper, and cod oil. In 1919-20 the imports 
i Canada amounted to $18,767,238; from the 
United Sarg tor ag Af and from the Lager 
Kingdom, $4, the exports the Uni 
Kingdom received $6,411 wee Bick ae States, 
$4,426,142; and Canada, $ In 1919, 
ee men and 41 Nesfecudlend ¢ sailing vessels 
ee cree in the bank cod fishery, a con- 
siderable decrease from the preceding year; and 
the catch in 1919 was valued at $1, Fa a 
decrease of over $200,000 from the preceding y 
In the shore cod fishery 14,870 small Beats ok 
various kinds were emp oyed and 37,550 men. 
The output was valued at $19,465,161, an increase 
of nearly $4,000,000 over the ’precedin In 
1920 the number of seals 
valued at $159,948, as compared 
of 81,293 in 1919. The total attendance at the 
board schools in 1919 was 50,842. The country is 
under a governor, assisted by an executive council 
a legislative council, and an elected house o 
assembly with 36 representatives. In 1919 the 
railway mileage was: 904, government line; and 
47, private “ing. For recent railway and other 
dev opments, see preceding YEAR Book. Gov- 
ernor at the a 1921, Sir C. A. Harris; 
Prine Minister, R. A. 
NEW GUINEA. An island of the East Farris 
next in size to Australia an 
about 310 square miles; po population, igi es- 
timated at a little aaah 1, divided under 
Australian, Dutch, and British control, the 
former German dominion having ceased during 
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the war. uO is distributed as follows: Western 
to 141° E. longitude eG in pr ning the 


Indies; northeastern 
former German colony of a 
ee to Australia; eo omreedl wilh incl 

British colony of Papua. See Dutca 
Inpres, German New Goines, and NG 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Poru.ation. According 
to the report of the census of 1920, oe were 
443,083 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 430,572 in 1910. 

Acricurrurs. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States 


ett of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 
1: 


Wi 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 

Og: rs 1921 25,060 1,325,000 $904,000 
1920 24,000 1,180,000 1,566,000 
Hay............-.2- 1921 462, 1438,000 12,184,000 
: 1920 461, 1§05,000 12 pipe 
Potatoes............ 1921 14,000 2,240,000 3,024,000 
1920 15,000 1,905,000 2,953,000 

1 Tons. 
MANUFACTURES. A prelimi statement of 


liminary 

the general results of the census of manufactures 
for the State of New Hampshire was issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. The census of manu- 
factures, 1919, like that of 1914, excluded the 
hand trades, the building trades, and the neighbor- 
hood industries, and took account only of eatab- 
lishments conducted under the factory system. 
As appears from the accompanying summary 
there was a consistent increase at the census of 
1919, as competes with that for 1914, except that 
the number of establishments, the num of 

roprietors and firm members, and primary 

orsepower, decreased. In the order of their 
importance from a percentage standpoint, . the 
increases for the several items ranked as follows: 
Value added by manufacture, 146.3 per cent; 
salaries, 122.7 cent; value of products, 121.9 
per cent; capital, 109.5 per cent; cost of materi 
107.5 per cent; wages, 96.3 per cent; number 
salaried employees, 32.8 per cent; and number of 
wage earners, 4.8 per cent. The capital invested, 
as reported in 1919, shows a gain of $171,689,000, 
or 109.5 per cent, over that in 1914. The a 
capital per establishment was approxima 
$219,000 in 1919 and $90,000 in 1914. The cost 
of materials used in 1919 shows an increase over 
that for 1914 of $123,647,000, or 107.5 per cent. 
The average cost of materials per establi ent in 
1919 was approximately $159,000, and in 1914 
$66,000. The value of products i in 1919 shows an 


h increase over that in 1914 of $222,895,000, or 


121.9 per cent. The average per esta lishment i in 
1919 was approximately $271,000 and in 1914 
$105,000. The value added by manufacture in 
1919 shows an increase over that in 1914 of 
$99,248,000, or 146.3 per cent. The value added 
by manufacture in 1919 formed 41.2 per cent of 
the total value of products and in 1914, 37.1 per 
cent. In 1919, as compared with 1914, ‘the num- 
ber of salaried employees shows an increase of 
1436, or 32.8 per cent, while the average append 
of wage earners increased 3770, or 4.8 per cen 
The comparative summary for the State for 1914 
and 1919 is shown in the table on page 507. 
Finance. Balance on hand, pt 1, 1920, 
$186,733.55; total receipts, Sept. 1920, to 
June 30, 1921, $6,287,722.69; total ‘disburse 
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Census— Per cent of 

nereaee | 

: 1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments........... 0.0... ccc ce ee ee ee ee cent en ae neues ,497 1,736 13.8 
Persons engaged in Ri ROCUTOR Ss o.oo he 8 ich eae ants Mee Oke oe eee 89,0090 85,013 5.9 
Proprietors and firm members....... 2.2.0.0... cece cece eee tet eens 1,426 1,646 —13.4 
Salaried employees... 1.2... cc cece eee ee eee eee e eee nnes 5,810 4,374 32.8 
Wage earners (average number).............. 0... eee tenn as 763 78,993 4.8 
Seearraat HOrsenoWer... 6s Sh he oe cd SEO AG Re eon Ewe Sas 311,722 344,003 —9.4 
COMRADE SS ER en ele La ae eo $328,438,000 $156,749,000 109.5 
BOE CO oi 5 Fe i A BORG GREE SRA BEER ES 92,882,000 46,524,000 09.6 
BOIATIOO e655 ohe ce oo och A nea he Gee eee a ERA RR ER ASE 13,097,000 5,881,000 122.7 
WV Rha hed ck Sd cheat uate era ed Rod Oe Ae ARI eh he Paes 79,785,000 40,643,000 96.3 
NE GCEriale 562 bh ord hs ebro teh Sera aneeoessS Gero h dean Res .641,000 114,994,000 107.5 
Value of products RAS ills tes ila Sas sts hang for RAR WGP EO, Aa se eB ake rite 405,739,000 182,844,000 121.9 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials).............. 167,098,000 67,850,000 146.3 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Sept. 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, $5,685,414.92; 
balan ce on hand, July 1, 1921, $789,041.32. The 
net indebtedness, July 1, 1921, was $2,314,306.76, 
a decrease of $726,217.41, during the fiscal year. 
Epucation. The pupils in the public schools in 
1921 numbered 95,481; teachers, 2695. The 
average annual sa of women elementary 
teachers was $884. 
8 AND Corrections. The State in- 
stitutions include: Soldiers’ Home, Tilton; Sana- 
um, Benton; School for Feeble-minded, La- 
conia; State Hospital, Concord; Industrial School, 
Manchester; State Workshop for the Blind, West 
Manchester. The State Prison is at Concord. 
LEcIsLaTion. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
: tion of the practice of chiropractics; pia 
vision of further safeguards against forest ; 
taxing the transfer at death of personal property 
of non-residents; relating to the marriage of per- 
sons having syphilis or gonorrhea; provision for 
the protection of maternity and infancy; regula- 
tion and limitation of the investments of savings 


OrFicers. Governor, Albert O. Brown; Secre- 
tary of State, Edwin C. Bean; Treasurer, John W. 
Plummer; Attorney-General, Oscar S. Young; 
Commissioner of Education, Ernest W. Butter- 


Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 

N. Parsons; Associate Justices: Reuben E. 

Walker, John E. Young, Robert J. Peaslee, Wil- 
liam A. Plummer. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE. A 
co-educational State institution of the higher 
learning at Durham, N. H.; founded in 1866. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 905, of 
whom 699 were men and 206 women. ‘The 
faculty contained 85 members of whom 9 were 
added in the course of the year. Aside from the 
State appropriations there were received $35,000 
income. e library contained 42,000 volumes. 
President, Ralph Dorn Hetzel, LL.D. 

NEW HEBRIDES. A group of islands in 
Melanesia under the joint administration of the 
French and British, including the islands of 
Espiritu Santo, Mallicolo, Efate or Sandwich, 
Epi, Tanna, cedeepea| Tutana, and Aneityum. 
Area, 5100 square miles; total population about 
70,000, including at the end of 1905, 225 British 
and 417 French. Later estimates vary, one in 
1918 giving the British 262 and the French 664, 
a atill later one giving the British 300 and the 
French 400; and a ch estimate in 1921 


giving the French 997 and the British 258. The 
seat of government is Vila on the island of Efate. 
The natives are uncivili but missionary work 
has been long carried on among them by French 
Catholic and many Presbyterian mission schools. 
Large areas of land are in the possession of the 
European settlers. The products include millet, 
corn, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and bananas. Ex- 
ports, 1918-19 about £150,000; imports, about 
£120,000. The trade is largely with Sydney, 
New South Wales, and New Caledonia. There 
is ip communication with Aus- 
tralia and other Pacific islands by French and 
British lines. The status of the islands has been 
the subject of much discussion of recent years. 
In October, 1906, an Anglo-French convention 
was ratified which placed the islands under a 
condominium or joint system of French and 
British control. is worked badly according 
to the reports and various proposals were made for 
its termination by disposing of the islands to 
one or the other of the controlling powers. In 
April, 1914, certain improvements were made in 
the system but, the war arising, they were not 
put into effect. Both the French and the British 
were demanding a solution at the close of the war. 
The question came up again in 1921, first, at the 
Conference of the Dominions in London in June 
when the prime minister of New Zealand asked 
that the question of exchanging the rights of 
France for the cession of certain other territories 
be considered; and second, on November 4, when 
Mr. Hughes, prime minister of Australia, de- 
clared in parliament that the Australian govern- 
ment had received an offer from a French com- 
pany for a sale of a large portion of the territory. 

arious French writers took alarm at these pro- 
posals and emphasized the importance to French 
interests in the Pacific of retaining the islands. 
Their abandonment, in the opinion of these 
writers, would injure the French colony of New 
Caledonia and might be the first step in the 
dissolution of French power in the Pacific. The 
French minister of the colonies on hearing of the 
offer made to Australia declared that he knew 
nothing about it and would refuse such an offer 
if it ever was made. The French company in 
question, however, contended that the offer was 
a private affair over which the French govern- 
ment had no control. According to the French 
arguments the islands ought in all justice to be 
attached to oe on entieaee of the French 
superiority in population and in property interests, 
and because the ch colonists of both the New 
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Hebrides and New Caledonia insistently made the building trades, and the neighborhood in- 
this demand. The French claimed t the 


abandoninent of the islands would result in the loss 
of land valued at over 150,000,000 francs without 


into account the mineral resources. More- 
over, it was said that French trade, according to 


dustries, and took account only of establishments 
conducted under the ed factory system. 
The accompanying table gives a comparative 
errr ah of the manufactures of the State in 1919 
an : 


Census— Per cent of 
increase 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... 0.0.0.0. tn tenes 11,062 9,742 13.5 
Persons engaged in manufactures... 0.0.20... ene eens 889 431,003 40.1 
Proprietors and firm members............... 0.00. e eee eens 10,253 8,342 22.9 
Salaried employees... 0.20... n en tenet nnn ee 84,377 49,056 72.0 
Wage earners (average number)... 6... ns 509,259 373,605 36.3 
im DORSODO WOR 5.5 isos ooh. oh Oe Re RES i ae See Pas bow bana dias 1,147,268 703,063 44.7 
CODR si ake Eh Si ke Gh te ea Ge bn oe hea WE eed enced aka $2,835,441,000 $1,352,382,000 109.7 
BOE V ICON ol 656 ee SSS OEE RSA ee EE Es SRS 773,001,000 280,984,000 175.1 
BAIBTIOS. efit thd GG cil Sadek OR Aw At Sa. Gn 8 EN hag wee buen Be etkdnieed wo 171,389,000 69,848,000 145.4 
WV MG sah ae ee tee i oom ans ce aeseeok aa ae at oa 601,612,000 211,136,000 184.9 
IA UOEIR NN 55 ooo ioe ced as Anne SSF eS AREER a tn 2,271,521,000 883,464,000 187.1 
VOlue Gf PIOGUEtE. 266s cients sawed haw tS ch PENN EES ERE EL Sree ees 3,677,165,000 1,406,633,000 161.4 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)......... 1,405,644,000 523,169,000 168.7 
the latest figures, amounted to nearly 9,000,000 | Cuanrrmms AND CorReEcrTions. State institu- 
francs as against less than 3,000,000 francs for tions include: State Hospital, Morris Plains; 


the English. A court consisting of one French 
and one English judge and of a president and 
rosecutor nominated by the King of 


opal, had 
set up at Port Vila. ore tothe French J. 
e 


there was much complaint of the decisions of this 
court. It was remote from the ple under its 
jurisdiction and the judges frequently were 
sigue eae the cases phat tat it “oe 
no c y important, the cumbrous me 

of a aiminterie justice was an illustration of the 
difficulties ting from the present condomin- 
ium. French writers continued in 1921 as in 
previous years to point out the necessity of comi 
to some more practical understanding in 

to the government of the islands. French resident 


at the inning of 1921, J. Miramende; British 
resident, M. Kink 
NEW JERSEY. Popuwatrion. According 


to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
3,155,900 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 2,537,167 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ae of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
COP. 6.66.6054364428 1921 241,000 11,327,000 $6,003,000 
1920 ,000 10,384,000 8,826,000 
Oats.............. 1921 72,000 1,728,000 778,000 
1920 72,000 2,304,000 1,728,000 
Wheat............. 1921 81,000 1,539,000 1,739,000 
1920 74,000 1,184,000 2,427,000 
Rye................ 1921 57,000 998,000 1,018,000 
1920 55,000 962,000 1,635,000 
| gE ee er eee rr 1921 323,000 '424,000 7,492,000 
1920 321,000 '524,000 14,073,000 
Potatoes........... 1921 95,000 9,025,000 12,816,000 
920 90,000 14,040,000 17,550,000 
Sweet potatoes..... bess 17,000 1,870,000 3,179,000 
: 9 16,000 288, 3,546,000 
Cranberries.........1921 10,000 7179,000 2,506,000 
1920 10,000 *133,000 1,396,000 

1 Tons, 2 Barrels. 


MANUFACTURES. The Bureau of the Census 
reported the general results of the 1920 census of 
manufactures, covering the year 1919, for the 
State of New Jersey. e census of manufactures, 
1919, like that of 1914, excluded the hand trades, 


Institution for Feeble-minded, Vineland; Colonies 
for Feeble-minded, New Lisbon and Woodbine; 
Village for Epileptics, Skillman; Home for Boys, 
amesburg; Home for Girls, Trenton; State Hoe- 
ep Trenton; Homes for Disabled Soldiers, 
earny and Vineland; New Jersey Reformatory, 
Rahway; State Prison, Trenton; State Prison 
Farm Tecsbure: Reformatory for Women, Clin- 
ton; Sanatorium for Tuberculous Diseases, Glen 
Gardner. 
Os: The law ereene a State con- 
ulary was passed over the governor’s veto 
despite the opposition of organized labor. It 
rovided for two bodies of fifty-eight men each 
or the protection of the rural parts 
The lower house ratified the prohibition amend- 
ment by a vote of 51 to 4, but the senate refused 
to ratify it. Representatives of the State and of 
New York signed on April 30 a port treaty between 
the two States, approved by the legislature of both 
States. This gave to the port authority control 
of the improvement and development of the 
ak of New York, and a new board was estab- 
ished, made up of three representatives from 
each State. A pension law was owl 
State employees retirement at sixty years, a 
requiring employees to contribute to the pension 
fund at from 3)4 per cent to 8 per cent of their 
salaries according to their age and occupation on 
entering the service. Among the other measures 
passed at the legislative session of 1921 may be 
mentioned: Creating a commission to prepare a 
building code to apply to Pissed epi of State in 
which no building code is y in force; aboli- 
tion of State board of chiropractors and addition 
of a chiropractor to State board of medical exam- 
iners; creation of a legislative committee to in- 
vestigate the shortage of coal and its causes; 
amendment in to elections doubling mem- 
bership of political State and county committees 
and giving women representation; bes 
on mothers of equal rights with fathers in the 
custody of children; repeal of provision of 1920 
defining as non-intoxicating beer whose alcoholic 
content is not over 3}4 per cent; prohibiting the 
granting of marriage licenses to persons with 


NEW JERUSALEM 


ey philie, gonorrhea, or chancroid in a communi- 
le form; general revision of motor-vehicle laws 
and new tions on the subject; requiring 
idee ams to make daily reports to the police 
oO oe poss pledged and amounts loaned; licensing 
regulating the real estate business and creating 
a State real estate commission; provision for 
referendum on State bond issue of $14,000,000 for 
construction and equipment of additional build- 
ings for charitable and correctional institutions; 
extension to women of equal privileges in the 
holding of office and employment; provision for 
the serving of women on juries. 
Orricers. Governor, Edward I. 
Secretary of State, Thomas F. Martin; Attorney- 
a Thomas F. McCran; P igtee: 


. Par- 


ard. 
NEW JERUSALEM, Cuunco or THE. Es- 
tablished in 1787 in London, this denomination 
is commonly known as the New Church. It 
derives its teachinigs from the Sacred Scriptures 
and writings of Emanuel Sree. who was 
born in Sweden in 1688 and died in 1772. The 
founding of the first local organisation in the 
United States dates from 1792. The church 
functions through its General Convention com- 
posed of twelve associations and numerous s0- 
cieties. The first session of the General Conven- 
tion was held in 1817. The gathering in 1921 
was the one-hundredth session and was held in 
Boston, Mass., June 25-28. Messages were re- 
ceived in the form of addresses from general con- 
ferences of the denomination in Great Britain. 
The church carries‘ on both home and foreign 
mission work. The Bcd saw the sending of a 
missionary to the Philippine Islands and the 
establishment of the first church of the denomina- 
tion in the islands. In addition missio work 
is conducted in Denmark hablar iy 
Slovakia, Austria, Japan, France, an y. 
The formation of a Federation of irenab-aisakine 
New-Church people was regarded as an important 
step in 1921. e denomination maintains a 
Gharet ia seminary at Cambridge, the New- 
Institute of Education, a school for girls 
in Waltham, and Urbana University at Cham- 
paign, Ill. Statistics for 1921 showed 101 
ministers and a membership of 6523, a slight de- 
crease from 1920. ietles num 8 and 
rty was valued at $1,750,000. 

there occurred a split in the denomination in 
1891. The new organization took the name of 
the General Church and differs from the main 
Sree mainly in its attitude toward the writings 
wedenborg, which it considers ‘‘divinely in- 
pire and thus the very Word of the Lord re- 
vealed at His second coming.” The latest avail- 
able statistics for this branch are those of 1916 
which reported 15 churches, 733 members, and 
sae p unrers of valued at $55,032. The general 
ha New Church are at 134 Bow- 
ao , Mass., where also is published 
the fidel oe patie ’ of the General Convention, The 

New Church Messenger. 


sat 


Edwards; 


zecho- Th 


NEW MEXICO 


NEWKIRK, Garrett. Physician and dentist, 
rend April 7. He a born in Calhoun County, 
May 3, 1847; graduated at the Rush 
ich College in 1868, and studied at the 
Cui College of Dental ‘Burgery. He practiced 
dentistry in Chicago from 1883 to 1900, and after- 
wards in California. He was dean of the College of 
Dentistry in the University of Southern California 
from 1901 to 1906, and president or officer of 
important dental societies. He wrote: Rhymes of 
the States (1896); and Aisop’s Fables Retold (1916). 
NEW XICO. PopuuaTion. According 
to the report of the census of 1920, bag were 
360,350 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 327,301 in 1910. 
AaRIcuLTURE. ‘The following table is com- 
iled from the estimates of the United States 
epartment of Agriculture, covering the years 
1920 and 1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
COM isi seatae es 1921 ,000 6,409,000 $5,768,000 
1 276,000 5,989,000 6,588,000 
Ont ii aso e earsanen 1921 61,000 1,690,000 811,000 
1 61,000 1,671,000 1,337,000 
Wheat.............. 1921 227,000 3,088,000 3,243,000 
1 195,000 3,566,000 4,993,000 
Hay................ 1921 239,000 1499,000 6,268,000 
1 234,000 1488,000 8,101,000 
Beams.............. 1921 105,000 830,000 075, 
1 114,000 855,000 2,599,000 
Potatoes............ 1921 4,000 296,000 6533, 
1920 4,000 300,000 — 630,000 
Gr. sorghums 1921 134,000 3,323,000 1,329,000 
1920 156,000 3,838,000 3,800, 
1 Tons. 
ea The table on page 510 gives a 


mparative summary of irrigation conditions 

at ‘tl e census of 1920 with those of 1910: 
MINERAL PrRopucTIoN. Metal mines in New 
Mexico, according to the United States Geological 
Survey, De a of the Interior, produced in 
Hee 7 et: an 60a 671,000 ounces of silver, 
600 pounds of lead, 14,460,000 pounds of 
eae sian eee 20 oe D pound of zinc, a8 compared 
wit 768,042 ounces of silver 
2,869, ony ae ef lead, 54,400,691 pounds o 
copper, and 10,013,580 pounds of zinc in 1920. 
ese figures indicate that during 1921 only ores 
eal ha considerable silver could be mined 
pro my The Chino Copper Co., with its large 
ped ore reserves of copper ore at Santa Rita 
ge milling plant at Hurley, produced 
8,913,405 pounds & copper during the firat quarter 
r) 1921, but as there was no improvement in the 
copper market during the quarter the mines and 
f the company were closed on March 31, 
1921. Later ehipmenta brought this company’s 
production for the year up to 9,137,282 pounds 
of OF cones ae as compared with 46,088,609 pounds 
The sinc mines at Hanover continued 

davelooment work but shipped no ore. 

LyGIsLaTION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Additional provisions for the protection of game; 
ting employment and hours of labor o 
children; aren Feet aan of the practice of chiropractics; 
creating the office of county flood commissioner 
and providing for emergency flood districts and 
their ation; provision for the prevention 
of forest fires; regulation and control of fraternal 
benefit societies; rohibition of gambling; provi- 
sion for ts and duties of both parents 
of minor children; providing for a succession tax; 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 510 NEW YORE 
1920 1910 
Number of all farivinsc sen fogs ioe gwd ow 4 O5 C261 ROE 2 84 EROS ERE ERG SCOPES EE eRe SES e RS 29, 35, 
Approximate Jani BIOn Of Stale a iie so) ese Se tee be ke AEE ew ORS OEE Ree we acres.. 78,401,920 8,401,920 
[atid tn PAPI N esi o oo oe Hee tea eh HOEEA WEES COREE eke bees ee eee acres.. 24,409, 11,270,021 
Improved land tn farmis..c.< sis 366 6 eos 6 6 hoe oo Nhe Re aw HER GREE Ws WEES BOWS acres.. 1,717,224 1,467,191 
Number of farms irrigated |...<<.<..6 66 640s wag ORNS OS ERG ie eee eA ee CE Ne RE aes 11,390 12,795 
POU TIRE ood ek Be an ee HSA AE RNS BA AE Peewee ee Moho wa acres. 538,377 461,718 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating..............-. eee cece eee cece eee teens acres. 696,119 644, 
Area included in enterprises... 1... ce eee eee eee eee nena eeeeues acres. 961,879 1,102,297 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farms... 0.0... ce ce cece eeeeees is, Big aes berated te Seeracea he 38.2 35.9 
Approximate land area of afate. 60... ce eee ee eee eee eee etre tee eeene 0.7 0.6 
TEV SAUNA 8s es ow Gnas ed ts a EE Oe See CEE oleae BOR as 2.2 4.1 
Improved land in farms: 35.6 «sce oe eke seid Kid naken ae ek rem eae ke eA OS DE AS EGS 31.4 31.5 
Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated.................. acres.. 157,742 183,252 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated........00.- 0. cc cee eee ences acres. . ,502 640,579 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement.....................0 ee ees acres. . 66,479 
vapitel invested....... OTE ena piers Ce ee eet etre itera 
verage per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating................. 02.00. cece enees : ; 
Estimated final cost of existing enterprises... 2... cece eee eee eee e eet eeees 20,440,646 11,640,001 
Average per acre included in enterprises... 1.0.0.0... 06 cece cee ee eee ee eee teen eees 21.25 10.56 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre........... 6c eee ee eee eee et neee 2.41 1.3% 


requiring inspection of certain “‘securities’’ of- 
fered for sale, and such regulation of the business 
of those who deal in them as may necessary 
to prevent fraud or unfairness; provision of com- 
mission government for cities of between 3000 
and 10,000 inhabitants; provision for the repres- 
sion of prostitution; creating a State department 
of pe welfare; regulation and limitation of 
working hours of women. 

Orricers. Governor, Merritt C. Mechem; 
Lieutenant-Governor, William Duckworth ; Secre- 
tary of State, M. Martinez; Treasurer, C. W. 
Strong; Auditor, Ed. Safford; .Attorney-General, 
Harry Bowman. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. See GaRBAGE AND 
ReEFusE DIspPosa.. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. A constituent state 
of the Commonwealth of Australia; situated in the 
southeastern part of the continent and bounded by 
Queensland on the north, Victoria on the south, 
South Australia on the west and the Pacific on the 
east. Capital, Sydney, the second largest city in 
the southern hemisphere, being next to Buenos 
Aires. Area, inclusive of Lord Howe Island and 
the Federal Capital Territory, 310,372 square 
miles; population, estimated June 30, 1920 
2,026,262 of whom 1,021,590 were males and 
1,004,672 were females. Education, which is 
under state control, is compulsory between the 
ages of seven and fourteen. In 1919 there were 
3336 public schools with 288,965 pupils enrolled 
and 9002 teachers; private schools 681 with 81,061 

upils and 3830 teachers, the majority of these 

ing Roman Catholic schools. On June 30, 1920, 
there were 5015 miles of railway opened for 
traffic, and in addition to these lines which are 
state owned, there were 8 private lines with a 
mileage of 158. Gold is found throughout the 
country. Gold production in 1919 was 65,839 oz. 
valued at £279,666. From the time of the dis- 
covery of gold in New South Wales down to and 
including the year 1919 the production of gold 
was valued at £62,648,187. In 1920 the external 
commerce was as follows: Imports over-sea, 
£44,690,204; exports, over-sea, £54,663,385. The 
auuuet for 1920 was as follows: Revenue, £28,- 
650,496; Expenditures, £30,210,013. The execu- 
tive power is in a governor assisted by a cabinet 
and the legislative power in a parliament of two 
houses, namely, the Legislative Council and the 


islative Assembly. Governor at the beginning 
of 1921, Sir Walter Edward Davidson; Prime 
Minister, John Storey. See AUSTRALIA. 

The railways of New South Wales, Australia, 
were not on 8 paying basis in 1920, and suffered a 
deficit of some $2,600,000. Practically all of this 

eficit was said to be chargeable to interest on 
capital used for in additions and betterments, which 
were not in cient use to produce revenue. 
In many cases these und I had not been 
finished and it was estimated t about $15, 
000,000 would be required to complete projects 
begun. The expenditure of about half of this 
sum was contemplated m the near future, and it 
was proposed to give large orders for rails, bridge 
steel, and other construction materials. : 

NEWTON, Sm Aurrep James. British ship- 
owner and civil official, died in London, June 20. 
He was born at Hull, Oct. 19, 1849, and when. 
about nineteen years of age as a yeast 
merchant at Burton. He built up a considerable 
export trade with France and Belgium, and his 
business was finally merged in a large commercial 
establishment at Southwark. In 1880 he founded 
with some of his relatives the shipowning firm of 
Newton Brothers and Company, whose steam- 
ships carried troops to the tian War. He 
left this business in 1886 and t years later 
was appointed to office in the London administra- 
tion. 1899 he was elected Lord Mayor .Mean- 
while he had become in in various im- 
portant companies and upon his election as 
mayor, he was criticised by cial writers in the 

ress for methods alleged to have been employed 

y him in the acquisition and management of the 
Industrial Contract Corporation. The Lord 
Mayor immediately took steps to vindicate his 
conduct and in the opinion of many he su 
in doing so. During his administration many . 
recruits were gath for the South African war, 
and during the late war he was active in raising 
large funds for the sick and wounded and other 
sufferers. ; 

NEW YORK. Porunation. According t 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 10,- 
385,227 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, ss 
compared with 9,113,614 in 1910. ; 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 1921: 


NEW YORE 611 NEW YORE 
FINANCE. According to the controller’s re- 
ae creP, bees sobep ah Bila d Re fare port at the close of the fiscal year 1921 (June 30), 
ee a 20 767,000 30,680,000 ‘589, the total State debt was $267. 784,000, which was 
Buckwheat...... 1931 198,000 4,150,000 ,444,000 = Herds of $28,923,983 over the total at ~ 
: Pery : ose of the previous ear, these figures being ue 
Oat: ao 1 One 000 aa 772 00D Sy Ono panepey to the sale of bonds the year 
Barley.......... 1921 58,000 3,318,000 ,057, or the construction of canals, highways, and the 
ae Toe eee ee, ebay'eoo acquisition of forest preserve land. The net State 
ee 920 467,000 10.203, 17,856,000 debt had increased only about $19, 188,170. The 
1 t , s s , 

Rye..........-. on igi : eget ‘ 735 000 total revenue arse 334,168 for general as 

22, 1962, were as compared wi 
a aha 1930 quan ood 1 5.408.000 tan 702 000 $115,591 ae 591,607 of the previous year. e total ex- 
Beans........... 1921 67.000 1,072,000 3,162,000 pen aituren pon et fund ete $182,- 
, 646, of whic represen salaries 
ROUACOes cronies a OaG regeed qaieos'oco oe ae OD and the expenses of the general departments. The 
Hops........... 1921 1,000 2680,000 232,000 receipts from all sources for the year ei June 
1920 1,000 3950,000 570,000 30 amounted to $231,148,666. e bud- 

1 Tons. ? Pounds 


MANUFACTURES. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
New York was issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The census of Taanitactures 1919, like that 
of 1914, excluded the hand trades, the buildi 
trades, and the neighborhood industries, and too 
account only of establishments conducted under 
the so-called factory system. The accompanying 
table summarizes the results of the census of 1919 
with the corresponding figures for 1914. 


get appropriations of the legislature ae “the cn 
ending June 30 amounted to $145,219,907 and the 
total general budget e nditures for the year 
were $135,820,689. e The egislature of 1921 made 
general budget a ee tact for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, amounting to $145,798,093, 
including an appropriation of $7,964, 748 as ad- 
vances to be made on account ‘of construction 
of Federal Rural Postroads, which amount was 
to be returned by the Federal government. 
The statement at foot of page presents a sum- 


mary of the finances of the State during the 
year: 


Census— Per cent of 
increase, 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... .........00 0. cc cece ccc cece eee e tense eeecnecs 49,367 48,203 2.4 
Persons engaged in manufactures... 1.0.00. ce cee teen enone 1,527,081 1,289,098 18.5 
Proprietors and firm members.......... 1.0.6... eee eens 49, ; 1.8 
Salaried employees... ......... 00: ccc ccc cc cece teen e en aeeetncees 247,761 182,605 35.7 
Wage earners (average number)... ........ 0.0.0... ccc cece ee nena 1,229,815 1,057,857 16.3 
acre HOPSCHOWES! 55 54s Sie She owe Rb eed ie ea eee eee 2,639,001 2,356,655 12.0 
CAO eee sesh ares bas ae ta GARNER RA ie Ge Dee CoN OSG a $6,033,828,000 $3,334,278,000 81.0 
BOIViCOR .. f.05 5 F225 boln Sere ce ae ee dane aut eaw ease Meee woh eee 1,885,898,000 873,771,000 115.8 
SB IATOS 6 oon ost Rie tse ne eed Ble Sw ee eke Lew Saeed eee wets oe 4,268, 242,729,000 111.9 
Waw66 iss se ah bat uv arenes Boe ee ie aw eR eee be el te eae 1,371,630,000 631,042,000 117.4 
DI COT Mies oie o 0 sshd seca sb ah os 34S Ms a ale OO a oe eats oe Ba ees 4,947,845,000  2,108,607,000 134.6 
Value of bie ee te ee ee re eee ere ete errr Care ee eee ee 8,874,638,000  3,814,661,000 132.6 
Value added ey. Genuitak (value of products less cost of materials)........... 3,926,793,000  1,706,054,000 130.2 
CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Resources July 1, 1921 July 1, 1920 
CMRI 11h CCAS ono os 5 ee ee Re er ee Ue a ee $ 93,765,708.41 § 44,655,553.01 
Investments at par Value. «i. 5222 5s s keke oe he eee See eae Oe ee ee eee es 72 609, 335.19 76,506,531 .94 
Capi itures for land and construction... ..........0...0.. 00 c eee ene eee 250,475, 693.63 237,205,150.33 
Expenditures subject to reimbursement. ............ cece eee eee 50,605 . 54 8,543.73 
Revenue req to meet the general budget appropriations in force................... 148,873,418 35 139,856,463 .46 
Total PeQOUICOS . 6 ia oe ie eet be hehe Ye eR ERE IA eR HA ROE ee ES RAS REUS $565,774,761.12 $498,232,242.47 
Liabtlities 
State debt: 
GOd Gets esses sk is Stee he Ohh ee SR eee Os Mel cess Bae eri ate A $267,729,000.00 $236,024,000.00 
Pemporary debts.2.06 ok coe ee ak ho ce ee ee ee ee Sens Ba eae es 55,000.00 2,836,017 .83 
gnoe mtate debtsr. 3 ccd cnatasi ee redu sie tia eh eisaeoe hater eee $267,784,000.00 $238,860,017 .33 
Sin PUN Beil Ga CAR os oe Ee Sd Re he CA RES $ 79,235,287.62 $ 69,499,475.22 
nee MIG: 62 oh ek eo U oe are, we heed OGRE ads toa Ea A AE RD a ees 10,803,901 .04 10,760,538 . 32 
General fated a appro FIAtiONS in fOTCE.. ck essen he ee hee Se Behe ee wee Sw 149,774,160.07 141,213,382.67 
Appropria eee Special unds for construction..........0.0 20... eee eee 13,602,053 . 29 §,350,210.72 
peppers special funds for construction... .........0 00.00. eee 862, 281.25 855, 
Federal Rural Post Road Fund (revolving fund)... ........ 0.00. e cece eee ce eeee 100,000.00 100,000 .00 
TOtAl POBCTV ER; 6 hos eS eae ES Ee eee ee A cee whe $254,377,683.27 $227,778,.815.51 
Surplus for general purposes... . 0.0... ee eee eee ence nent eee 43,613,077 .85 31,593,409 .63 
Total labihties. 266s ces athe hehe A SAGER eR Eee eed ARS $565,774,761.12 $498,232,242.47 


a 


NEW YORK 


EpucaTion. The latest available figures for the 
State’s educational institutions were as follows: 


ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOLS 1919-20 
Publio schools.......... 0.0... cece cece eee ees 1,700,106 
BChOOIS ooo Sb oe eee ae ate a ee 4, 
PGOBGOTNOG 5 65.58 on Gc ERS SOS te st 69,211 
Normal schools............. A ie eer 7,370 
Teachers training clasees and schools............. 2,227 
Universities, colleges, professional schools and other 
_ higher institutions..............-..2 eee eee 62,129 
Private schools of all grades, exclusive of academies 
as enumerated above, as shown by reports and 
_ best available information......... (estimated) 275,000 
Indian schools........... 0.0.0. cc eect tee eeees 750 
Evening schools.............. 20... c eee eee neee 96,736 
Evening vocational schools....................-. 41,414 
Trades and vocational schools................... 19,453 
Continuation schools............0.0... 0002 eeeee 15,883 
Total es2 55 0st his i oo See be Ae ee es 2,284,111 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
Public elementary schools................52005- 46,216 
Special elemen BOhOOG. e656 Hse eae hee ee eat 41 
Public BONOOIS 63s ses ss ie ek ee 7,074 
BOHOOIG: i... js ce ee foe akan em OEY 138 
TOIOGs eee asd Aan ease cee eee ess Maca 2,571 
Normal schools............. 00 ccc cee eect ee eees 371 
Teachers training classes and schools............. 163 
Universities, colleges, professional schools and other . 
er institutions................ 20. e eee 6,232 
Indian achools......... 0.000.000 ee eens 36 
Evening schools.................2 0c cee eee eeees 2,675 
Evening vocational sohools..................-... 760 
Trades and vocational schools...................- 663 
67,240 


_ CHarITIES AND Corrections. The accompany- 
ing table shows the location and number of in- 
ei in the State asylums and reformatories in 


Name 1920 

Western House of Refuge for Women, Albion........ 180 
State School for the Blind, Batavia................. 167 
State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, Bath.............. 815 
State Reformatory, Elmira................20.00005 777 
Eastern Reformatory, Napanoch................... 205 
State Training School for Girls, Hudson............. 357 
State . 1. for Feeble-Minded Women, Newark 978 
House of Ref Randall's Island.................. 550 
State i lum, Rome.................000- 1,969 
State Agric. and Indust. School, pire A bs aialndeh have 728 
State Institution for Feeble-Minded Chil , Syracuse 648 
pnonies. — gaits pea erat cs Doh acelacanoee ae ‘ 1% 
Craig ony for Epileptics, Sonyea................ F 
State Woman’s Relef Gorpe Home, Oxford.......... 141 
State Reformatory for Women, Bedford............. 248 
State Hos. Care Crippl. & Def. Child., W. Haverstraw. . 65 
State Hos. Treat. of ane Tuberc., Raybrook....... 317 
Letchworth Village, Thiells...................2.0-. 811 

TGA oot tee eae oF sos wae oe ee ee ew eek 10,640 


The accompanying table gives the location and 
number of patients in the State hospitals for the 
insane in 1920: 


Hospitals 1920 

COWS see se oes eee eh BS Re ees 1,829 
Willer 6c0o ood Sire es Ad sO A ee 2,584 
Hudson River. ............ 20... eee ence eens 3,562 
Middletown.............. 0... cee cece twee 2,177 
Buhalo 234/560 26 Aaie ese oR Se RENAE DO 344 
Bi COD oie Soe re ie La Re EES 2,738 
St. Lawrence............. 00. cee center 2,282 
Rochester choos hk eee ete Re eI ee eee 1,772 
CGowanda. so 65 oc aie Sees eee iS 1,274 
MGHARIO secede 0b Ses ho hE oe SKS So ees 
Pat ee ic Ve Bai oe ae eet oo ane 4,797 

Long [sland ¢ o-e.i. b oko o hee Pee e Re es 1,313 
M PRAT oes Ce Boies chet ce ou aia ets he's ss wR 6,045 
Central Shipii cag. een cea gees hoes ed heen. 5,577 
TOUR) oooh Raa OS a ea oa ae ae 38,294 
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_ The institutions for the deaf and dumb are sub- 
sidized by the State and counties, but the building 
and grounds are as a rule owned by private cor- 
porations which appoint their directors. 

PouiTIc8 AND GOVERNMENT. Discontent with 
the administration of New York we Mayor, 
Mr. John F. Hylan, who had been over 
Mr. John Purroy Mitchel four years before, led 
to a union of Republicans, Independent Demo- 
crats and various organizations for civic improve- 
ment, which prepared a ticket headed by Major 
Henry H. Curran for Mayor. After the election 
of Mayor Hylan, Tammany Hall had remained 
in complete control of the machinery of the Demo- 
cratic party. There was a long and violent cam- 
paign in the course of which the press as on many 
previous occasions was lined up inst the Tam- 
many administration. A large volume of detailed 
criticism was produced and a vigorous campaign 
was condu acho not much hope of suc- 
cess was : e result was the reélec- 
tion of Mayor Hylan for a second term with a 
plurality of over 400,000. The Socialists were 
of little importance in the election. As to State 
affairs the chief feature was a vote on the constitu- 
tional amendment proposing preference to ex- 
service men in civil service appointments. This 
tho well inte tioned was believed to be un- 
sound in principle and was defeated. Another 
matter referred to the people was an amendment 
for imposing a literacy test for voting, including 
Hole teen ent that ate voter eee know ie 

nguage. is was carried not 0 
earoug out the State but even in boroughs of 
New York City where foreign populations pre- 
“°On August 31 the New York Co f Appeals 

n August the New Yor urt of Ap 
ruled that the Bonus Act was unconstitutional. 
This act provided for a bond issue of $45,000,000 
for the payment of the soldiers’ bonus. Its con- 
stitutionality had been upheld by a lower court. 
New York was the first State to declare such an 
act unconstitutional. 

LEGISLATION. - The legislative programme of 
the governor was almost completely embodied 
in laws. The legislative record included the fol- 
lowing measures: A law reorganizing the State 
panne service commission and the creating for 

ew York City of a transit commission of three 
members with complete power over local tians- 
portation; a provision for the investigation of the 
administration of New York City, and for a char- 
ter commission to revise the city : 
of Presidential primaries; the abolition of the 
direct primary for United States Senators, State 
supreme court judges, and officers elected by the 
State at large; candidates for such offices in the 
future to be named by y conventions, con- 
sisting of delegates nominated by petition and 
elected two months before the eeuey election; 
the direct primary to remain in force for local 
offices; a law providing for a board of estimate and 
control which was to have in charge the sarge 
of the budget; Ubon | for the enforcement 0 
the prohibition and the Volstead act by the local 
authorities; amendment making bribing of baseball 
players a felony punishable by ap arene 
of from one to five years or a fine of not more 
than $10,000; pertaining to permits and limitation 
of hours in the employment of children in street 
trades; placing administration of the income tax 
law under the authority of the State tax commis- 
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sioner; providing for investigation by the attorney- 
general of fraudulent practices in respect to 
stocks, bonds, and other securities; reorganizing 
the department of labor and provisions in respect 
to the employment of women and children, and 
the hours of labor; hao 8 for the establi 
ment of county libraries; authorizing municipal- 
ities to appropriate money for pre-natal maternity 
care; aboli the military training commis- 
sion; provision for the protection of foreigners in 
sending money abroad ; amendment of law in 
respect to contracts for monopoly and provision 
for the protection of consumers; provision for 
commission on motion pictures and ation of 
film exhibitions; ing defense in actions 
based on unreasonable agreements for rent of 
dwelli in cities of first class and amendment 
of law in respect to discrimination against 
person or family on account of children; pro- 
vision that the Regents of the State University 
shall withhold license from any school proposing 
to give instruction in the doctrine that organiz 
governments s be overthrown by unlawful 
means; provision for the creating of a commis- 
sioa and the payment of a bonus to veterans of 
the World War; requiring teachers in public 
schools to obtain certificate from commissioner 
of education to the effect that they are loyal and 
obedient to the State and Federal governments. 
See EpucaTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Orricers. Governor, Nathan L. Miller, Rep.; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Jeremiah Wood, Rep.; 
Secretary of State, John J. Lyons, Rep.; Co 
troller, James A. Wendell, Rep.; Treasurer, 
N. M. Marshall, Rep.; Attorney-General, Charles 
D. Newton, wre ; Engineer and Surveyor, Frank 
M. Williams; Commissioner of Education, Frank 
Ser aaa ew te oom 
» or. p.; utan oeral, one 
J. Lester Kinkaid. 
: Chief Judge, 


Hiscock; Associate Judges, E. A. Chase, 
Frederick Collins, J. W. Hogan, B. N. Cardozo, 


C. W. Pound, C. B. McLaughlin, F. E. Crane, 
sal S. Andrews. See EpucaTION IN THE UNITED 
ATES 


NEW YORK CITY. See GarBaGE anD Rervuss 
DisposaL; Rapi Transit; MunicipaL GOVERN- 


MENT. 

NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY. See 
Muosic, Festival. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
See Music, Orchestras. 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Orchestra. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
State institution of the higher learaing in New 
York City; founded in 1830. It comprises the 
following colleges and departments: Arts and 
Pure Soiaioes ; Engi vol University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College; New York 
State Veterinary College; Law; Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance; Washington Square 
Gollege; Graduate School; School of Education; 
Wall Street Division; Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Womea’s Law Class; Summer 
School. The total enrollment in the above in the 
fall of 1921, was 11,514, the most numerously 
attended departments being the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance with 5067; the 
Wall Street Division, 2026; the Law School, 

Y-B—21—17 
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1332; and University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 519. The Summer School in 
1921 had an enrollment of 2096. The faculty 
numbered 635. The productive funds were 
$2 OSs eee The library Putin 160,353 
volumes. new eering was com- 
Stn at University Heights Chancellor, Elmer 
worth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NEW ZEALAND, DoMInton oF. A self-gov- 
erning British dependency in the South Pacific 
comprising the two principal islands, North an 
South Islands, Stewart Island, and a number of 
small outlying islands. Capital, Wellington. 

AREA AND POPULATION. e length of the 
group is 1000 miles and its greatest breadth, 180 
miles. The dependent islands include the Cook 
Islands and various small islands in the Pacific 
ocean. Area of North Island, 44,130 square 
miles; South Island, 58,120; Stewart Island, 662; 
total, 103,581. Other estimates place it at 104,751 
miles. The first preliminary count of the 
census of New Zealand, which was taken on 
April 17, 1921, showed a total European popula- 
tion of 1,216,974. Comparison with the previous 
census on Oct. 15, 1916, was complicated by 
the fact that there were then 42,666 troops 
abroad. The 1916 neune, not including the troops 
was 1,099,449, which would give an increase of 
117,525 in the 1921 count. Including the troops 
the increase would be only 74,859, yet not all o 
the troops returned. A much greater ratio of 
increase was shown in the North Island than in 
the South Island. The increase in the North 
Island since October, 1916, was given at 87,599, or 
13.5 per cent, as against 29,826, or 6.7 per cent, in 
the South Island. The population of the four 
leading cities of the Dominion was given as 
follows, compared with the figures of the census 
taken in 1916: 


1916 1921 
AUCKIANG $5.5: 60iew curtains tage Seni at ea 64,931 81,718 
Well 00s kc choke Var ote ek even 73,305 876 
Christchurch......................0.. 54,925 67,232 
IOC isd cee nte es phe die piel Kaaba etwas 55,256 59,198 
Otel S sec ck fee ee 6 ode teas 248,417 297,024 


In 1919 the immigration numbered 20,931; and 
the emigration, 19,877, in each case nearly double 
the number of the preceding year. The births in 
1919 numbered 24,483; deaths, 10,808; marriages, 
9519. In 1916, 95 per cent of the population over 
five years of age were repo able to read and 
write. At the end of 1919 the public primary 
schools numbered 2400 with 6062 teachers and 
196,059 pupils enrolled; and there were 34 second- 
ary schools with 381 teachers and 9068 pupils. 
There were also 60 district high schools and 8 
technical high schools. The university is simply 
an examining body, but there are 4 affiliated 
universities as follows: The Otago University at 
Dunedin; Canterbury College at Christchurch; 
the Auckland University at Auckland; the 
Victoria University College at Wellington; total 
number of students in 1918, 2140. 

PRODUCTION, Etc. Many schemes for the devel- 
opment of water power were considered during the 
year throughout the entire country, faelading 
extensive projects at Waipori Falls, Lake Cole- 
ridge, New Plymouth, and Hora Hora Rapids. 
during the previous six years the coal output had so 
declined that the country, instead of being a coal 


NEY 
exporting country as formerly, had to import 
about one-third of its coal, and this had in 
the price to such an extent that the state railwa 
companies had raised their fare 50 per cent. It 
was reported that there was scarcely a district in 
New Zealand that had not its own local project for 
hydro-electric development. An extensive scheme 
for the dominion provided for a total horse power 
of 270,000 of which 160,000 was for North Island 
and 110,000 for South Island; and work on it had 
already made considerable progress. In 1921 the 
total imports were £67,412,829 and total exports, 
£48,219,672. The budget estimates for 1920-21 
were as follows: Revenue, £27,712,700; expendi- 
ture, £28,953,399. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. Railways opened for traffic, 
March 31, 1920, had a mileage of 3134, of which 
only 138 miles were private line. In 1919 vesseis 
entered numbered of 1,480,883 tons; vessels 
cleared, 574 of 1,505,256 tons. Of the vessels en- 
tered 505 of 1 399,862 tons were British;-and of the 
vessels cleared, 512 of 1,425,874 tons were British. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the 
governor-general; and legislative power, in the 
governor-general and general assembly of two 
chambers, namely, a legislative council of 43 
members, appointed by the executive until 
recently when it was provided that at a date 
fixed by proclamation the body should be made 
elective; and a house of representatives of 80 
members, elected by popular vote for three years. 
The distribution by parties after the general 
election of December, 1919, was as follows: 
Reform Party, 48; Liberals, 18; Labor Party, 10; 
Independents, 4; government seats, 50, and the 
opposition, 30. Governor-general and comman- 
der-in-chief at the beginning of 1921, Admiral 
Jellicoe (Viscount Scapa); Prime Minister, W. F. 
Massey. See GERMAN SAMOA. 

NEY, Exuxty. See Music, Artists, Instrumental- 
ists 


NICARAGUA. The largest of the six Central 
American republics. Capital, Managua. 

AREA AND POPULATION. The estimated area is 
from 49,200 to 49,552 square miles; population, 
Dec. 31, 1913, estimated at 689,891 and, Dec. 31, 
1917, at 746,000. The population is largely 
mestizo and Indian, though there is a considerable 
element of pure Spanish extraction. The mixed 
and Spanish populations are found principally in 
the western half while the eastern half is mainly 
inhabited by Mosquito and Zambo Indians and 
negroes from the West Indies. About three- 
fourths of the population live in the western half. 
The chief towns with their estimated populations 
are as follows: Managua, the capital (1920), 
60,342; Leon, 73,520; Granada, 20,133; Matagalpa, 
15,749; Jinotega, 13,899; Masaya, 13,023; Boaco, 
10,581; Chinandega, 10,542. 

pucaTION. No later figures for education 
were available than those given in the preceding 
Yrar Boox. The elementary schools as there 
stated numbered about 356 and there were 10 
secondary schools. There were 3 universities, 


namely, the Central University at Managua; the 

Western and Northern at Leon; and the tern 

and Southern at Granada. 
Propucrion. The chief sources of national 


wealth are agriculture, timber, and mining. 
There is a varied production of agricultural 

roducts in the western half, the chief crops being: 
Coffee, sugar cane, wheat, cacao, and beans; the 
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NICARAGUA 
average annual crop of coffee is placed at 22. 


creased 500,000 lbs. In the eastern part the banana is the 


oe agricultural product. The woods contain 
mahogany and cedar which are la exported, 
and various dye woods and medicinal plants. 
Cattle numbered about 1,200,000. Gold is 
worked and exported, and copper and precious 
stones are found. Cotton-growing has latterly 
in owing to the high prices of the past few 
years. A considerable new acreéAge has been 
planted. The greater part of the exports of 
cotton went to Barcelona, Spain. 

Commerce. The value of the chief rts in 
1919 was as follows: Cotton goods, $2,229,407; 
iron and steel, $490,442; wheat flour, $451,874: 
and chemicals, $448,186. The principal sources 
of the imports were: United States, $6,687,712; 
United Kingdom, $689,721; Forest! $147,613; 
France, $146,330. The value of the chief exports 
was: Coffee, $6,268,096; timber, $1,655,948; 
sugar, $608,795; bananas, $559,187; hides and 
skins, $417,741. The chief countries of destina- 
tion were: United States, $7,663,827; Mexico, 
$277,197; Panama, $146,848. 

ComMMUNICATIONS. The ships entered in 1919 
numbered 1005 of 320,299 tons; and cleared, 
1016 of 320,348 tons. The only railway is the 
Pacific Railroad, with a length of 171 miles, but 
& contract was made in 1918 for the construction 
of a line from Bluefields to a point on the line 
from Managua to Granada. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in a presi- 
dent who acts throu ible mi 


affairs and pune instruction; finan 
ic works; interior, justice, and police. 


A senate of 13 members, elected for 6 years; and 
a house of deputies, elected for 4 years by universal 

rage. President, inaugurated, Jan. 1, 1921, 
Dr. Diego Manuel Chamorro. 

History. United States marines were arrested, 
February 10, for riotous acts at Managua in 
which a le plant was wrecked. They 
were sentenced, Feb 26, to two ” eon- 
finement and dishonorable discharge. On April 15 
the senate rejected a resolution, demanding the 
withdrawal of American troops from Managua. 
On August 23 war was declared against armed 
forces which had invaded the country from Hon- 
duras and captured two villages near the Pacific 
coast; and troops to the number of about 3000 
were sent to the north against them with the 
result that they were driven to Honduras where 
they were cap and di ed, the prisoners 
numbering, according to Poke reports, 1208 
soldiers, and 103 officers. ter the revolutionary 
movement on the frontier of Honduras the troops 
were demobili but the revolution showing 
itself later on the Pacific coast a small body was 
= sent to that region under General Masis, 
who succeeded in capturine & number of them. 
Their leader, General Tobos, began negotiations 
for surrender. In November there were further 
outbreaks on the Honduran frontier, includin 
an attack by the revolutionists on the town 0 
Samotillo, November 11, in which they were 
repulsed after severe fighting. There was further 
trouble between American marines and civilians 
at Managua, December 10, in which four police- 
men were killed and one wounded, and two of the 
marines, wounded. 


NICHOLAS I. 


NICHOLAS I._ Former king of Montenegro, 
died, March 1. He was born in 1844, and edu- 
cated in Montenegro and in Paris. On the 
assassination of his uncle in August, 1860, he was 
seagate Prince. He was a popular ruler and 

re a high reputation for wisdom and patriotism. 
During his reign the independence of Montenegro 
was ized by the Treaty of Berlin, and many 
reforms in education and in the military and civil 
administration were introduced. He was a stron 
rea of id ae a in 1912, an 
avo e policy of going to the extreme against 
the Turks. At the outbreak of the late war he 
went promptly to the aid of Serbia, but the 
Montenegrin forces were completel defeated and 
were of no further value throughout the war. 
In the closing years of the war and afterwards 
he was attacked in the press as lukewarm in the 
interest of the Allies, and the controversy on that 
subject was resumed at intervals in 1921. See 
p ing YEAR Books. 

NICKEL. In addition to the industrial depres- 
sion in 1921 which led to the shutting down before 
the end of 1921 of all the smelters except one 
furnace, nearly all mining work and the refineries 
in the Sudbury district in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, which produce about 85 per cent of the 
world’s uirements of nickel. The proposed 
reduction of naval armaments was a serious blow 
as much of this metal is employed in making 
armor plate. The Sudbury mines possess known 
ore reserves of 150,000,000 tons or more, and they 
turn out a low-grade matter which for refining pur- 
poses is sent to Port Colborne, Ont.; Deschenes 

e.; Bayonne, N. J., and Clydach, Wales. The 

companies operating the mines are the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., the 
Mond Nickel Company, Ltd., and the British 
America Nickel Corporation., Ltd. 

The estimated production of nickel in 1921 
from the Ontario deposits was approximately 
5200 tons, and of copper 4800 tons, as compared 
with about 28,000 tons of nickel and 15,000 tons 
of cop in 1920. The maximum production 
was in 1918, when 45,886 tons of nickel and 23,843 
tons of copper were recovered. The Sudbury 
ores contained also appreciable quantities of gold 
and silver, and were important sources of platinum 
and lum. 
Producers of nickel were by no means dis- 
couraged at the threatened reduction of arma- 
ments for they looked for further development in 
connection with steels to which nickel was added. 
It had been demonstrated that increased tough- 
ness, tensile hae and resistance to corrosion 
were secured by adding 2.5 to 3 per cent of nickel 
so that for automobile steel, for axles, tires, piston 
rods, bridge building, railway frogs and switches, 
resistance wire, nickel-silver, coinage, plating, in 
cooking and kitchen utensils, electrical instru- 
ments, acid-resisting equipment, and numerous 
other uses nickel would be required in the ordinary 
development and extension of industry. 

RIA, CoLoNy AND PROTECTORATE OF. 
A British possession in West Africa, formerly 
divided into several areas under separate adminis- 
trations, but after 1914 united into the Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria. Seat of govern- 
ment, Lagos: area, about 332,000 square miles; 
population, about 17,500,000, vaio ‘eee tie 
2800 Europeans (1919). The Northern vince 
has an area of 256,000 square miles and 8,870,000 
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NILSSON 
inhabitants; the Southern Province, 76,000, 
square miles and 8,900,000 inhabitants. nder 


the programme in respect to slavery which pro- 
vided that children born after Jan. 1, 1900, should 
be free, 7091 slaves were liberated in 1919 in the 
northern provinces. In the northern provinces 
in 1919 there were 18 government schools with an 
average attendance of 998; and 98 private schools 
with an average attendance of 2747; while the 
Mohammedan schools were placed at over 31,000 
with over 205,000 pupils. the southern prov- 
inces in 1919 there were 43 government schools 
with 4957 pupils; 169 aided schools with 25,187 
pupils; and 1099 unaided schools with about 
68,909 pupils. The chief products are: Palm oil 
and kernels, rubber, ivory, peanuts, cotton, 
cocoa, aes kola nuts, ostrich feathers, live stock, 
etc. Rich deposits of tin have been found in an 
area extending over 9000 square miles. In the 
northern provinces other mineral products are: 
Gold, silver, manganese, ore, lignite, and mona- 
zite. No later figures for commerce were available 
than those given in the preceuing Year Book. 
The revenue for 1919 was £4,959,428; expenditure, 
£4,529,176. The shipping, entered and cleared, 
in 1919 had a tonnage of 1,072,148, of which 
986,731 were British, a considerable increase over 
the preceding year. In 1919 there were 1126 
miles of Parag open for traffic. The general 
manager of the Nigerian Railways, in his adminis- 
tration report for 1920, called attention to the 
fact that the east iy are under-equipped in 
both locomotives and freight cars. Although 
orders had been placed with an English locomotive 
builder for forty-two locomotives in May, 1919, 
in May, 1921, only five had been received. Both the 
colony and the protectorate have been under an 
executive council since Jan. 1, 1914. In addition 
to this there is an advisory council, consisting of 
the governor, the executive council, and certain 
other official members. Governor at the beginning 
of 1921, Sir aa Clifford. 
_NILSSON, Curisting. Swedish opera singer, 
died at Copenhagen, Denmark, November 22. 
In the United States she was often heard and was 
exceedingly popular. She was born near Vexio, 
Sweden, August 20, 1843, the daughter of a 
small farmer, and at an early age became a skillful 
player of the violin and also leartied the flute. 
As a girl she sang at country fairs and other 
pone places accompanying herself on the violin. 
e beauty of her voice was recognized by the 
mayor of a town, who sent her to Stockholm, 
where she studied under Franz Berwald. She 
appeared at the court and after 1860 studied in 
aris, where on Oct., 27, 1864, she appeared 
at the Lyric Theatre in La Traviata, achieving a 
success which brought her a three years’ en- 
gagement. In 1867 she ap in London where 
she became a favorite and she sang in opera and 
oratorios there in 1869 and 1870. In the latter 
year she came to the United States under the 
management of Maurice Strakosch and appeared 
in concerts and opera. In 1872 she married 
M. Auguste Rouzaud, a merchant of Paris. In 
1876 she made her only tour of her own country. 
After a successful tour in Russia, where she 
made a great success at St. Petersburg, she 
returned to the United States with the Strakosch 
Italian Opera troupe. She was married for a 
second time to Count Caradi Miranda in 1887 
and retired permanently from the stage in 1888. 
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NIOX, GeneraL. Former Governor of the 
Invalides in Paris died in Paris, October 26. He 
began his military career in 1858 and served in 
the Mexican campaign and during the War of 
1870. He was on the staff of the Fourth Division 
and fought at Resonville and St. Privat. He was 
afterwards for several years a lecturer at the 
War School and in 1901 was appointed Com- 
mander of the Fortified Camp of Paris. He entered 
the military school of Saint-Cyr while under 
through a ial dispensation and/ was among the 
best students of the school. He took part inthe 
Mexican campaign where he did excellent service 
on the staff. During the war of 1870 he partici- 
pated in all the great battles. After that war 
when the War School was established he was 
appointed to the chair of military geography in 
whieh subject he was soon rded as an author- 
ity. He was icularly effective as a lecturer 
and had a profound influence over students. His 
writings and lectures were both remarkable for 
their varied learning and for illustrations taken 
from his own experience in foreign countries. 

NITROGEN. See Cxemistry, INDUSTRIAL; 


in both the Indian 
African services. Among his other commands 
was that of the Southern Army in India from 


& ca brigade in South Africa; highl 
guishing va hina i i 


1912 to 1915. In the latter © was appointed 
to command the Northern in India, and he 
was in command of the itionary Force in 


Mesopotomia, April, 1915, to January, 1916. The 
investigations that followed the ill-fated cam 
and the surrender of General Townsend’s forces 
at Kut-el-Amara, resulted in placing the chief 
responsibility for the disaster on General Nixon. 
General Townsend attributed his failure to fight 
his way out to commands of his superior officer 
expressly forbidding him to do so. On the other 
hand, some authorities placed part of the blame 
on Baron Hardinge, former Viceroy of India, and 
on others. ; 

NOBEL PRIZE. The Nobel Prize was created 
by the celebrated Swiss chemist, Dr. Alfred E. 
Nobel the discoverer of dynamite, who in his will 
left a fund of 50,000,000 francs to establish annual 
prizes for chemistry, medicine, physics, literature, 
and peace, the amount of each prize being 200,000 
francs. The American recipients of the prizes 
have been as follows; Peace, Theodore Roosevelt 
(1906); Elihu Root (1912); Woodrow Wilson 
(1920): Physics, Dr. Albert A. Michelson, Profes- 
sor of Physics at the University of Chicago (1907); 
Medicine, Dr. Alexander Carrel of the Rockefeller 
Institute (1912); Chemistry, Professor T. W. 
Richards of Harvard (1914). No American 
writer has received the prize of literature. On 
November 11, the Nobel Prize of Literature for 
1921 was awarded to Anatole France. M. 
France according to the press reports declared 
before he left for Stockholm that he would bestow 
the prize, which amounted to 300,000 francs, on 
relief organizations working in Russia. e 
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peers prize of 1921 was divided, September 5, 
tween two candidates: Hjalmar_ Branti 
Prime Minister of Sweden; and Christian 
Lange of Norway, Secretary of the In 

mentary Union. The prize of chemistry for 1920 
was awarded, Nov. 12, 1921, to Professor 
Walther Nernst of the University of Berlin. He 
was Director of the Institute of Physics and 


Chemi at that university and an officer of 
the Academy of Science of Berlin. Anatole 
France and fessor Nernst received the Nobel 


Prize, a racer haste a gold medal, from the hands 
0 


awards liand, and 
Branting, referred to the war and the Treaty in 
terms that offended the ruling classes in France. 
He said the most horrible of wars has been fol- 
lowed by a treaty which was not a treaty of peace 
but a prolongation of the war and that Europe 
would perish from it if reason did not finally enter 
into her counsels. A leading Parisian newspaper 
commented on this to the effect that while these 
remarks would rejoice the hearts of his revolu- 
tionary friends, they would not shine with a 
particularly rilliant nae in his complete works; 
and it was suggested that the prize was awarded 
to him in his capacity of novelist and not of 


Socialist orator. 
NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE. See Norra Da- 


KOTA. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Popuxation. Aocord- 
ing to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
2,559,123 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 2,206,287 in 1910. | 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ect of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Cortisis -3-o50%s 1921 2,552,000 49,254,000 $38,418,000 
1920 2,428,000 54,630,000 61,732,000 
Oata.......... 1921 170,000 3,060,000 2,142,000 

1920 154,000 3,388,000 3,252, 

Wheat........ 1921 600,000 4,500,000 480, 
1920 680,000 7,956,000 16,708,000 

Rye.......... 1921 39,000 273,000 341, 

1920 43,000 408,000 775, 

Tobacco 1921 488,000 '!294,264,000 76,509, 
1920 625,000 14383,750,000 100,730,000 
1S aera 1921 732,000 2752,000 14,624,000 
1920 ,000 2724,000 16,423,000 

Peanuts....... 1921 141,000 !129,579,000 7,256, 

1920 126,000 1 127,386,000 7, 

Potatoes...... 1921 46,000 4,048, 5,789,000 
1920 46,000 4,186,000 5,044,000 

Swt. potatoes. . 1921 102,000 10,302, 9,992, 
1920 99,000 10,296,000 11,737,000 

Sor. syrup... . .1921 32,000 $3,008, 2, 

1920 31,000 § 3,007,000 3,007,000 

Cotton........ 1921 1,491,000 ¢ 800, 600, 
1,587,000 4925,000 67,045,000 

1 Pounds. ? Tons. *Gallons. ‘4 Bales. 


DrarnaGE. The Bureau of the Census issued 
the summary on page 517 of drainage conditions 
in the State at the Census of 1920. 

The total works completed by the drainage 
enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 11713 
miles of open ditches and 33.5 miles of accessory 
levees; the additional lengths under construction 
were 367.8 miles of ditches only. These figures 
do not include drains or levees installed by m- 
dividual farm owners supplemental to the works 
of the enterprises nor the works of flood protection 
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Per cent 
Item Amount of total 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 
Number of all farms in the state... 0.0... eee eee eee eee eee nent eee tenes 269,763 10.0 
Farms reporting land having drainage............... 00. ccc ccc cece eee eee tent ee enneees 45,246 16.8 
Farms reporting 2 PRIN G sooo social oie eed ead ee IG ee ER 42,247 15.7 
PUD Temi ina: TOPs sa a 55505 SSE ORES BEA RNA Re Ws ds Wis SCS RR acres. . 20,021,736 100.0 
Improved land in farms...... cinta, ates Ree eT a eee eee eT ere er ee acres.. 8,198,409 40.9 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage........ hatha Rad acustivavi hare hanerd diva xe yudeia sade oat bnt acres.. 1,066, 5.3 
Farm land reported as needing drainage... ........... 0. ccc ccc cece eee c tence eereneees acres.. 1,925,343 9.6 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 

Approximate land area of the state... 0... cece cece eee e ete ete e et eee ee eteenes acres. .31,193,600 100.0 
All land in opera i CNCOTITISCG 6.66.0 o sh Swe A whe eh 4 bole Rh hee acres.. 542, sy 
PMPIOVed ANG.) 05 iis eco ae FANG uae ER SEL WET COs én Bee ik dU EL Rae SD Raw ee TEE ORS acres.. 204,928 0.7 
Der and. cut-over land ss. 5.05 cas iectebs eaten ores Mee Loe eIG CAVE ER OTe EERO acres.. 244,576 0.8 
Other unimproved land... 0.0.0.0... cece cece eee e twee ne ntetetvnenevaeuee acres. . 93,324 0.3 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises..................00000005 $4,526,0 100.0 
pital inv in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919............ 0. cece cence eens 3,623,518 80.1 
Additional capital required to complete theese enterprises... ......0. 00.0. c ee cece ewes 902, 19.9 


or levee districts that had not undertaken the 
construction of ditches or tile drains. There was 
one pumping district for land drainage in North 
Carolina. All the drainage water from 100,000 


acres is removed by 16 centrifugal pumps of films 


1,000,000 gallons per minute capacity, operated 
by steam engines capable of developing 1000 horse 
power. The principal crops raised on the land 
saber ed in drainage enterprises were corn and 
cotton. 


Finance. Balance on hand, Nov. 30, 1918, 
$1,039,543; receipts, 1919 and 1920, $26,944,238; 
disbursements, 1919 and 1920, $25,069,879; 
balance, Nov. 30, 1920, $2,913,902. Total debt, 
Dec. 1, 1920, $11,513,400. The floating debt, 
Jan. 8, 1921, was $4,422,703. 

Epvucation. The latest available figures for 
education were those given in the North Carolina 
Manual of 1921 for the years 1916-17. Total 
school population was 837,665; enrollment, 
645,956; average daily attendance, 432,396; 
number of teachers, 15,046; average annual salary 
of teachers, $267.67. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The 
institutions ‘with number of inmates in 1920 
according to the North Carolina Manual of 1921 
were as follows: State Prison, Raleigh, 825; Cen- 
tral Hospital for the Insane, Raleigh, 1416 (pa- 
tients treated 1919-20); State Hospital, Mor- 

town, 1330; State Hospital, Goldsboro, 1000; 
torium for Treatment of Tuberculosis, 
Sanatorium, 130; Orthopedic Hospital, Gastonia; 
han Asylum, Oxford, 376 (1918); hanage 
for the Colored Race, Oxford, 185; Soldiers’ 
Home, Raleigh, 150; Confederate Woman’s 
Home, Fayetteville. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed 
at the legislative session of 1921 may be men- 
tioned: Provision for the detention, treatment, and 
cure of inebriates; provision for the inspection 
of sanitary conditions of bakeries; regulation of 
banki institutions and provision for more 
thorough supervision of the same; definition and 
provision for punishment of attempted bribery 
of baseball players or officials; providing aid for 
blind students 1n the higher education; promotin 
codperative marketing of farm products an 
authorizing in corporation of codperative market- 
ing associations; requiring sanitary conditions in 
ice-cream, cream, and cheese plants; requiring 
guests of hotels to register in their true names; 
provision for the sanitary inspection and conduct 
of hotels and restaurants; prescribing the manner 


State | 


of organization of fraternal societies under the 
laws of the State; determining conditions for the 
licensing of dealers in stocks; provision against 
the crime of lynching; making it a crime to exhibit 
is or theatrical pieces of sacrilegious, obscence, 
or immoral character or to post advertisements 
of them; tildes for a State system of roads for 
the development of agriculture and industry; 

rovision for the issue of bonds in order to en- 
large and improve the educational and charitable 
institutions. 

Orricers. Governor Cameron Morrison; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor W. B. Cooper; Secretary of State, 
J. Bryan Grimes; Auditor, Baxter Durham; 
Treasurer, Benjamin R. Lacy; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, E. C. Brooks; Attorney-Gen- 

, James S. Manning. 

Jupicrary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Walter Clark; Associate Justices, Platt D. Walker, 
William A. Hoke, W. J. Adams, W. P. Stacy. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Untversiry or. A co- 
educational institution at Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
founded in 1795. The enrollment for the fall 
session of 1921 was 1681; for the summer school, 
1090. The faculty numbered 115. The university 
includes schools of law, medicine, and p cy 
and a uate school, besides the college proper. 
In the named the enrollment was 1273. e 

roductive funds were $291,200 and the income 
293,430. The library contained 100,172 bound 
volumes. In 1921 one new dormitory was com- 
pleted and four others were in process of construc- 
tion. Two class room buildings were also being 
built. The university received the gift of $45,046 
from the Education fund to supplement 
the salaries of teachers. President, Harry Wood- 
burne Chase, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Porutation. According 
to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
646,872 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 577,056 in 1910. 

Aaricutturr. The following table is complied 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
or oo Agriculture, covering the years 1920 
and 1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Corm.s.......505 1921 605,000 16,940,000 $5,760,000 
1920 569,000 13,656, 9,832,000 
Oats... . 2.00.66. 1921 2,619,000 49,761,000 10,450,000 
1920 2,518,000 482, 21,151,000 
Barley........... 1921 1,096,000 16,988,000 4,927,000 
1920 1,085,000 19,530,000 10,937,000 
Wheat.......... 1921 8,827,000 73,264, 62,274,000 
1 8,916,000 80,244,000 104,317,000 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Flaxseed... 1921 396,000 2,534,000 3,624,000 
1920 761,000 4,033,000 7,179,000 

Ryei5 es oesiee 1921 ,000 9,306,000 - 5,397, 
1920 974,000 9,740,000 11,591,000 
Hay............. 1921 3,269,000 13,605,000 27,297,000 
1920 3,224,000 13,338,000 36,556,000 
Potatoes 1921 120,000 11,520,000 8,064,000 
1920 83,000 6,557,000 6,426,000 

1 Tons. 

IrnRIGATION. The accompanying summary 


shows _results of the 1920 census of irrigation 
aera of the State with corresponding 
or : ‘ 
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State. The principal crop grown upon the drained 
land was reported as wheat for most of the drain- 
age enterprises, though hay was so reported for a 
small part of them. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. The State 
institutions with the number of inmates res 
tively on Dec. 31, 1921, are as follows: School for 
the Blind, Bathgate, 35; School for the Deaf, 
Devils Lake, 119; Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Dunseith, 95; Hospital for the Insane, Jamestown, 
1232; Institution for the Feeble-Minded, Grafton, 
330; State Training School, Mandan, 98; State 
Penitentiary, Bismarck, 228. 

PoLiricSs AND GOVERNMENT. The control of 


C — Increase ' 
Item 1920 1910 Amount Per cent 
Number of all (arnipiss tos 5 jc soe ctie Maaey somuteceromtnyee es tes sawk ues 77,690 74,360 3,330 4.5 
Approximate land area of the state............. 0. cece eee eee eee acres. .44,917,120 44,917,120 ........ ...... 
MRCIG 10k COPUNR ooo os 5 os eae ae ie Rie BRS CEES ae SPORE ES acres. .36,214,751 28,426,650 7,788,101 27.4 
Improved land in farms..............00 0.0 cc cece cece nce eee eseees acres. . 24,563,178 20,455,002 4,108,086 20.1 
Number of farms irrigated... 1.0... 0.16. eect eee eee eee eenees 340 69 Sil. waedees 
ALOR UTIGALE 656.55 6 6 cslraa we uiens wan tines eles See been potere ses acres. 12,072 10,248 1,824 17.8 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating..................:.00065 acres. . 34,235 21,917 12,318 56.2 
Area included in enterprises... 2... 0... cece eee ee ees acres... 57,476 38,173 19,303 50.6 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farmss...65 6 56 66006 saheceaiwhoineakes ee yews aed tases O28... tsieatve 
Approximate land area of state... 6.6.2.0... cee eens t (So "seesaw. vecewze 
TAS 1 SOLIS es bie 5 eis sk 6 EN a ERS ee ORE OR ee Balee ba t) ().. . Weewieeye.  Geeuin 
Improved land in farms............... 0.0... cc cece cence eee teens (2) Oct: ieee.  seesicen 
Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over grea irrigated. . acres. . 22,163 11,669 10,494 89.9 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated............. acres 45,404 27,925 17,479 62.6 
Capital invested... 0... ccc cece cece cence ecenceecnaces $1,857,118 $836,482 $1,020,636 122.0 
_ Average per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating................. 54. 38. 16.08 42.1 
ted final cost of existing enterprises... ........... 0c eee eee eee 2,072,766 836,482 1,236,284 147.8 
Average per acre included in enterprises................. 000. c cece e eee 36. 21.91 14.15 64.6 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre................000000- 5.50 28.40 —22.90 —80.6 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Per cent not shown when base is leas than 100. 


2 Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Dratnace. A summary of the State’s drai 
conditions at the Census of 1920 with correspond- 
ro a for 1910 is given in the accompanying 

e. 


North Dakota by the Non-Partisan League met 
with a severe check in October. The movement 
which had developed under the leadership of 
Mr. A. C. Townley and was based on the organiza- 


DRAINAGE ON FARMS 


Number of all farms in ey eee sees se Gey are atta a Ae soe acces va ar alto us cae panera te he oe Sica ora eee Sees i 7 : 
arms reporting lan ving i Ge da eh rsa ta ale wb as sat arte. ales ates Uhes Goldgaa tare Setakaha Arata or era sOhacue oom hee ' 
Farms reporting land needing drainage... .........0. 0. ccc cee eee cence ee eees 2,669 3.4 
Al Van Any Tarrio 2 os or ick ng ee a eG whe dee wh ee Rae EE ae enw tas acres. .36,214,751 100.0 
Improved land in farms.............. 0. ccc ccc cee ee cece ete eee nese ene seen nes acres. . 24,563,178 67.8 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... . 1.0.0... 0... ccc cece tence neees acres. 89,054 0.2 
Farm land reported as needing drainage... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc eee cee eee ee eeeeees acres.. 211,305 0.6 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 
A ghee gre land ares Of the State ic 665565055 u.cwben bode hea ees hae eee ee wba Cedalawwies acres. .44,917,120 100.0 
All land in operating drainage enterprises... .. 0.0.0... eee teen e eect en eees acres.. 1,240,328 2.8 
EMDPTOVOd TANG sc 9 i686 o Fick Vos araetaeninunss Gone de em damian eee Sas Mee oem acres.. 1,026,574 2.3 
EDI DIO VEO [ANd Se ht ce Fis ae Seagal Sa Ee. Oe NR ER ORRT SARS ERR ARTE Oe acres.. 213,754 0.5 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises... .........-..0. 0... c enone $2,261,449 100.0 
Capital invested in these enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919... .... ccc ce cttw eee e eee nees 208, 97 .6 
Additional capital required to complete these enterprises... ... 0.0.0.0... ccc ee eee 53,400 2.4 


1 No timber or cut-over land reported. 


The total works completed by drainage enter- 
prises to Dec. 31, 1919, comprised 708.3 miles of 
open ditches, 9.3 miles of tile drains, and 2.1 miles 

accessory levees; the additional works under 
construction were 4.0 miles of open ditches. 
These figures do not include drains or levees in- 
stalled ape cota farm owners supplemental to 
the works of the drainage enterprises, nor the 
works of flood protection or levee districts that 
had not undertaken the construction of ditches or 
tile drains. There are no pumping districts in the 


tion of the farmers of the State, had introduced 
many measures in the last few years which to 
their enemies seemed altogether too radical and 
as indicating a form of State Socialism. The 
head of the movement in the State was Governor 
Lynn J. Frazier. Among the radical measures 
during the five years of Non-Partisan control ma 
be mentioned the establishment of a State 

and of grain elevators and flour mills under the 
direction of the State. The idea of the League was 
that the State government should be used as a 
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codperative business agency in the belief that the 
farming communities of the State were oppressed 
by the methods in use under private management 
by the railway companies, the grain-buying com- 
panies, and the ers and merchants of large 
cities outside the State. The government ni eaar 
of Dakota provides for the recall of officials. A 
vote of was taken which resulted in the 
removal of Governor Frazier and two other 
officials (the Attorney-General and the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Labor) and placing in 
office Mr. R. A. Nestos as governor. This was & 
serious reverse to the Non-Partisan e which 
. five years before had elected Governor ier by 
a majority of four to one, although in his reélection 
this majority had diminished. According to press 
- reports, Mr. A. C. Townley, who had been con- 
victed, July 12, 1919, on the c of violating the 
Minnesota ition law and whose appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court had been rejected, 
was placed on November 2 in the Jackson County 
jail, Jackson, Minn., to serve his sentence of 
ninety days in prison. ‘ 

Orricers. Governor, Rangvald A. Nestor; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Howard R. Wood; Secretary 
of State, Thomas Hall; State Auditor, D. C. Poin- 
dexter; State Treasurer, John Steen; Attorney- 
General, Sveinbjorn Johnson ; Commissioner of 
Insurance, S. A. Olsness; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Labor, Joseph A. Kitchen; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Minnie J. Nielson. 

Jupicrary. Supreme Court: Justices, Luther E. 
Birdzell, J. E. Robinson, R. H. Grace, Harry A. 
Bronson, A. M. istianson. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Universrry or. A co- 
educational State institution of higher education 
at University Station, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
founded in 1883. The enrollment for the fall of 
1921 was 1247 and for the summer session 381. 
The faculty numbered 121 of whom 9 were added 
in the course of the year. The productive funds 
consisted of Federal land endowments invested 
and, eae the value of unsold lands, amounted 
to $2,203,053. Total income $543,583. The 
library contained 72,000 volumes. The university 
received an appropriation of $150,000 for a new 
law school building. President, Thomas Franklin 


Cain, Ph.D., LL.D. r 

NORTH SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 
Mosaic, Festival. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY. A territory of 
the Australian Commonwealth, situated in the 
central and northern part of the continent; 
formerly a part of the state of South Australia, 
but transferred under the agreement of Dec. 7, 
1907, to the Commonwealth government, Jan. 1, 
1911. Area, 523,620 square miles; population, 
exclusive of aborigines, . 31, 1919, 4706, the 
aborigines being estimated at about 20,000. In 
1916, 744 square miles passed under ownership 
and 166,143 were held under lease and license. 

e remainder was unoccupied. Principal city, 
Darwin, situated on the chief harbor, with a 
population in 1911 of 958. 

ORTHRUP, AnsEL Jupp. Lawyer and author, 
died in 1921. He was born in Madison County, 
'N. Y., June 30, 1833; and graduated with honor 
at Hamilton College in 1858, after which he 
studied law at the Columbia Law School. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1859, and practiced 
law in Syracuse, N. Y. He was judge in Onondaga 
County from 1882 to 1894, and commissioned to 
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revise the statute and code of New York, 1895- 
1901. He was vice-president and president of 
the Loyal Legion during and after the Civil War; 
and was prominent in Presbyterian circles. He 
wrote two volumes pertaining to his camping and 
fishing experiences; also, S in New York 
(1900); Powers and Duties of Elders in the Presby- 
terian Church (1908). 

NORTHRUP, Henry Evans. Lecturer and 
educator, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., November 28. 
He was born in 1854, graduated at Yale in 1876, 
and for seventeen bea preceding his death 
taught German in the Polytechnic Institute at 
Brooklyn. He was well known as a lecturer and 
traveler, and during the war he was attached to 
the Secret Service. 

NORTHWEST PROVINCES. The prairie 
provinces of Canada. See Canapa. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. That part 
of western Canada which is bounded on the west 
by Yukon Territory and separated by the 60th 
pret from British Columbia and the Prairie 

vinces on the south; comprising the territories 
formerly known as Rupert's d and the North- 
west territories, except the portions now included 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the 
Yukon Territory. Area, estimated at 1,242,224 
square miles, including 34,298 water area; popula- 
tion, 1911, 18,481. It is under the administration 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, directed 
by a commissioner whose headquarters are at 
Ottawa. Commissioner at the beginning of 1921, 
William Wallace Sa 

NORTHWESTE COLLEGE. A co-edu- 
cational institution of the higher learning at 
Naperville, Ill.; founded in 1861. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 554 and the faculty 
numbered 38 of whom an assistant-professor of 
military science and an assistant-professor of 
Spanish and French and an instructor in chem- 
istry were added in the course of the year. The 
productive funds were $387,364 and the income, 
$89,169. The library contained 16,000 volumes. 
The college received $500,000 additional endow- 
ment and $250,000 for new buildings, as a result 
of the campaign on the part of the “Forward 
Movement”? of the Evangelical Association to 
raise ey ay various church purposes. President, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. A _ co- 
educational institution of the higher learning at 
Evanston, and Chicago, IIl.; founded in 1851. 
The university consists of the College of Liberal 
Arts, the Graduate School, and the Schools of 
Medicine, Law, Engineering, Dentistry, Music, 
Commerce, and Journalism. The total enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 6590 and for the summer 
schools 1369. The faculty numbered 508. The 
university lib contained 125,000 volumes; 
the Elbert B. Gray Law raat hy 50,000; and the 
other school libraries 25,000 volumes. President, 
Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D., LL.D. 

NORWAY. A constitutional monarchy in 
northwestern Europe, forming the western and 
northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, with 
an extreme length of 1110 miles and an extreme 
width of 250 miles; formerly united with Sweden, 
but separated, June 7, 1905. Area, 125,001 
square miles; population, Dec. 1, 1910, 2,391,782; 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1920, 2,691,855; ‘Capital, 
Christiania, with an estimated popwanen, Jan. 1, 
1920, of 263,713. The next largest cities with 
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their populations at that date were: Bergen, 
90,960; Trondhjen, 65,032; Svenesr 44,620. 
The movement of population in 1 19 was as 
follows: Births (exclusive of still born), 63,508; 
deaths (exclusive of still born), 43,408; marriages, 
20,031. The emigration in 1919 amounted to 
2432, of whom 2286 went to the United States. 
The national church and the only one endowed by 
the state is the Lutheran. In 1910 the dissenters 
numbered only 62,553, including 10,986 Metho- 
dists; 7659 Baptists; and 2046 Roman Catholics. 
Education is compulsory between six and a half 
years and fourteen years. No later statistics were 
Nesta than those given in the preceding YEAR 
OOK. 
Propuction. Of the total area 75 per cent is 
unproductive and about 22 per cent is under 
forests: less than 314 per cent is under cultivation. 
The chief resources are forests and fisheries. The 
rincipal agricultural products are: Potatoes, 
y, oats, barley, wheat and rye. In 1919 the 
production of potatoes was 40,667,600 bushels; 
arley, 607,245 quarters; oats, 1,570,069 quarters; 
hay, 1,715,363 tons. The forests covered an 


area of about 27,434 square miles, of which 75 Nal 


per cent is under pine, and of which 3259 square 
miles are owned by the state. In 1919 the value 
of unwrought or partly wrought timber, exported, 
was 77,840,900 kroner, and of wrought timber, 
chiefly wood pulp, 113,048,100 kroner. The 
principal min roducts are: Silver, pyrites, 

co , iroh ore, fel and nickel ore. 
ISHERIES. e cod fisheries in 1920 showed a 
catch of 88,000,000 which was an excess over the 
average of the preceding four years, but unsatis- 
factory in respect to value because of the low 
rices prevailing. The total value of cod fisheries 
or 1920 was 45,000,000 crowns as compared with 
48,000,000 crowns in 1919. The herring catch in 
1920 was estimated at 6,200,000 crowns against 
24,800,000 crowns in 1919. The whaling industry 
on the other hand was fairly successful, the total 
roduction of whale oil amounting to 212,700 
els as com with 163,000 barrels in 1919. 

SHIPPING. e registered merchant marine of 
Norway, Jan. 1, 1920, was 3665 vessels of 1,- 
315,892 net tons, of which 457 vessels of 231,862 
net tons were sailing craft, the rest being steam 
and motor. The vessels entered in 1919 numbered 
6094¢ of 3,056,041 net tons, of which 2971 of 
1,163,108 net tons were foreign; v eared 
6013 of 3,039,571 net tons, of which 2890 of 
1,168,529 net tons were foreign. 

Rartways. Total railway mileage, Jan. 1, 1920 
2019. The railways of Norway, 80 per cent of 
which (1850 miles) were operated by the state 
suffered duri abs from oat Gee costs of 
operation. otwithstandi at freight rates 
had been increased area 1913, and were 
200 per cent higher for all classes of merchandi 
except certain foodstuffs, fodder, manure, and 
fuel, for which the increase was but 160 per cent, 
the system continued to operate at a deficit. 
Likewise there was an increase in passenger rates 
from 1913 amounting to 180 to 190 per cent for 
first class fares and from 140 to 150 per cent 
for second and third class fares, though second 
class fares had at times been even 180 to 190 per 
cent above the prewar basis. 

DerensE. Norwegian subjects are liable to 
military service between the ages of 18 and 55. 
The army is a national militia, of which the total 
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peace strength is placed at 118,500 and the 
addition available on mobilization, at 282,000. 
t the beginning of 1921 the main vessels of the 
N: ee fleet were of old model, numbering 4 
of which 2 had a displacement of 4200 tons each, 
and 2, of 3900 tons each. Besides these there 
were a number of gunboats destroyers, torpedo 
boats, mine layers, and 4 submarines. — 
GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the 
king (Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, elected 
king, Nov. 18, 1905) who acts through a respon- 
sible ministry, known eee of shar 
Legislative power is in the rthing or parli 
ment, elected by universal suffrage without 
distinction of sex. Distribution of members by 


party groups at the beginning of 1921: Liberals, 
52; Conservatives, 39; Socialists, 18; Moderate - 
Liberals, 10; Agricultural party, 3; Democrats, 3; 
Independents, 1. Ministry in 1921, appojn 
in June: Prime Minister and Minister of Fi 


Oftedal; 
Labor, Mjelde; Agri 


um. 

History. A division of the National Labor 
Party on January 17 led to the formation of a 
new group, known as the Norwegian Socialist- 
Democratic-Labor party which consisted largely 
of moderate Socialists who believed in aa 
mentary methods. On September 8 the Oldes- 
thing or lower house, adopted a bill which forbade 
the importation of wines or liquors having over 
14 per cent of alcohol. During the war the 
limit had been 12 per cent but the maximum was 
afterwards raised as above. Absolute prohibit 
tion, however, was advocated by a strong and 
uncompromising party and the general sentiment 
appeared to be in favor of it as was indicated 
by a considerable majority which voted for it 
in ve eee two years before. Smuggling 
rendered easy by the windings and irregularities 
of the coast was carried on to a great extent, 
the stock being brought largely from Denmark, 
Sweden, and rmany; and the illicit making 
of whisky and other liquor was 8 soueaning 
industry. The law prohibiting importation o 
wines and liquors having more than 14 per cent 
alcohol after passing the lower house was ap- 
proved by the senate. A supplementary measure 
which proposed to ration liquors for medicinal 
puree had meanwhile rejected. Thus 
in September Norway was under a limited pro- 
hibition system which promised to endure unless 
the coming elections fixed for October 24 should 
return a Conservative majority, m which case 
this policy was likely to be reversed. Liquor 
smugglers were still active on the coast operating 
for on German vessels which kept 


most Mendy ‘ 
dise just outside the three-mile limit. To overcome 


this abuse the government put through a measure 
which extended Norway’s Jurisdiction for custom 
ind age to a ten-mile limit. The resumption of 
trade with Russia had been under discussion for 
a long time past and after protracted negotiations 
& commercial agreement was made with the 
Soviet government. Conservative opinion was 
hostile to this policy, which, it implied, amounted 
to a recognition of the Bolshevist state. It was 
also criticised on the ground that it had not ob- 
tained an acknowledgment of the claims of 
Norway for compensations for property of Nor- 


NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE 


wegians seized in Russia and amounting to about 
300,000,000 kroner. Great offense was occa- 
gio in labor circles by a demand of the exec- 
utive of the Third International that 70 Nor- 


A pede representing 
the trade unions was sent to Moscow to try to 
settle the dispute. 
NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE. See PHILOLOGr, 

ODE 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. See Scanni- 
NAVIAN LITERATURE 

NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Catholic institution of higher learning at Notre 
Dame, Ind.; founded in 1842. The university 
includes colleges of arts and letters, science 
engineering, commerce, and of law. “The total 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 1490 and for 
the summer school 648. The faculty numbered 
io te Gea a ek eee 
year part gratuitous, 
members of the ny ne who belong to the re- 


ligious society of Holy iving their serv- 
ices. In 1921 the gifts ilies $645,000. The 
library contained 145,000 volumes. ig eee the 


year the commerce course was to a separate 
department with f dean at its head. President, 
Thomas A. Burns, P 
NOTTINGHAM, Wiui1am. Lawyer, died at 
eu Le 5 He was born at 
DeWitt, - N. Y.. Nov. 
University in 1876 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1879 after which he practiced at 
cuse. He organized the Syracuse Trust 
pompeny and was counsel or director of many 
rtant institutions in the city. 
OVA SCO a of the Maritime Prov- 
mees of Canada. Capital, emer the chief 
naval station of Ca 21,428 square 
miles, of which 360 are oat aes water; crepe 
7 1911, 492,338; a 1921, 524,579. Population 
of Halifax in 1911, 46,619; in 1921, 57,674; 
Sydney, cat laroast city, in 1911, 17, 723: in i921, 
22,527. The movement of population in 1918- 
19 was as follows: Births, 12,508; deaths, 9200; 
marriages, 3585. The chief occupation is agri- 
culture. Area under cultivation in 1920 was 
920,000 acres, and the production was valued at 
$47, 847,000. There was a profitable fruit pro- 
duction, apples being the most important crop 
(output in 1920, 2,000,000 iano he potatoes 
are of a superior ity and also one of the 
chief crops. In 1 there were 398,000 cattle 
in the province and 264,000 sheep. The average 
annual wool clip is over 1,000,000 lbs. The 
estimated forest area is 12, 000 square miles. 
The fisheries along with those in Newfoundland 


are the most important in Canada, and engage S 
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annually about 30,000. The value of the ay 
catch was $13,890,000. wre’ Coa e minerals 
which are very numerous are: ], iron, gold 
copper, silica, clays, gypsum silver, 
manganese. The Sy anileage | in 1918 was 
given at 1480. Executive powee is in a lieutenant- 
vernor, appointed for five years by the Domin- 
ion government, who acts t rough a council or 
responsible ministry; and legislative power is 
in the lieutenant-governor and a_ legislative 
council and a house of assembly, the former 
appointed by the crown, and the latter elected by 


aD 


pop vote for five years. Lieutenant-governor 
at the of 1921, McC. Grant; Prime 
Minister rge H. Murray. 


The elections of July 27 ‘ceaulica in the over- 
whelming defeat of the Conservatives who 
elected only one member, and returned the Lib- 
eral government to power under the head of 
G. Murray. The meme elected were: 
Liberals, 29; Labor party, 6; Farmers’ party, 7. 
See CANADA. 

NOYES, CxHar.tes Poetps. Wholesale drug- 
gist and banker, died at St. Paul, Mino., April 30. 

e was born at Lyme, Conn., April 24, "1842 and 
after an academic 
banking house in New York City in 1860. In 
1861 he became partner in a wholesale druggist 
firm at St. Paul which later took the name of 
Noyes Brothers and Cutler of which he became 
bea resident. He was also president of various 
ead insurance, and other institutions of the 


Sor CROPS. See Horricutrure. 

NUTRITION. See Foop anp NutRirTIon. 

NYASSALAND, or NyAsSaLAND PROTECTORATE. 
A British protectorate, formerly known as 
British Central Africa, situated on the southern 
and western shores of Lake Nyassa, and extend-, 
ing idglin the vulation ol ion ie ,073 
square m population ; na- 
tives; 1015 F Verapeniie - and 515 Asiatics. The 
seat of government is 2 is Zomba and the chief settle- 
ment is Blantyre. The schools in 1918-19, 
nambered 1991, with 125,159 pupi 
sian aod a ca the hands of 11 Christian 

The production iechudes: 

Coffee, chiefly  prodiend in the Shiré province; 
tobacco which is grown for pe and latterly 
cotton. Imports (1919-20), 9,890; exports, 
£429,086; a eine a decrease in each case 
from’ the p year. Revenue, £186,266; 
expenditure, £217, 606. The military consists of 
a volunteer reserve and 4a civil pore force, and 
since 1920 of a European police force. The 

tectorate is under a governor and comman- 
der-in-chief who is sided by an executive and a 
legislative council, both of which are nominated. 
ogee at ~ ‘beginning of 1921, Sir George 


education became clerk in a 


O 


OATS. As in 1920, statistics regarding the 
world’s production of oata in 1921 were incom- 
plete. e total yields of 26 countries reporting 
to the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, aggregated 2,928,435,000 bu., which was 
13.2 per cent below the total production of the 
same countries in the preceding year. The leading 


bu. 
97,714,000 bu., Czecho-Slovakia, 72,352,000 bu., 


82,024,000 bu., 
27,545,000 bu., and Sweden, 79,115,000 bu. The 
former Russian empire in 1912 and 1913 pro- 
duced over 1,000,000,000 bu., but since its dis- 
ruption no data on production have been available. 
The average yield per acre for the 5-year period 
1910-14 was 21.8 bu. for European Russia, 
54.7 bu. for Germany, 37.5 bu. for Austria, 31.9 
bu. for Hungary, 31 bu. for France, and 42.9 bu. 
for the United Kingdom as compared with 30.5 
bu. for the United States. 

The total yield of the United States in 1921 
according to estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture was 1,060,739,000 bu., of 435,544,000 
bu. below the crop of 1920. The area devoted to 
oats in 1921 was 44,826,000 acres, an increase of 
2,335,000 acres over the area of the p I 
year, but the average acre yield was only 23.7 bu. 
as compared with 35.2 bu. the year before and 
with 29.3 bu. in 1919. The average farm value 
of oats bu. on Dec. 1, 1921, was 30.3 cts. 
and on this basis the total value of the crop of 
grain was $321,540,000 or $366,771,000 less 

the value of the crop of 1920 and $512,382,000 
less than that of 1919 with bushel values on the 
ssbb tat Et of a cta. and hes cts, 
respectively. e estimated average weight per 
measured bushel in 1921 was 28.3 lbs., the lowest 
for a series of years. The low yield per acre and 
the light weight per bushel were due largely to 
late spring freezes and to droughty conditions 
in some of the bev preauaine regions. 

A large continued drought extending over large 
areas in Europe and eastward also reduced yiel 
of oats and other crops in that section of the 
northern hemisphere. Before the European war 
the principal oa rting countries mentioned 
in the decreasing order of the quantities exported 
were Russia, Argentina, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Canada, the United States, and Rou- 
mania; and the Rar importing countries, 
similarly given, were the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Germany, France, and Switzerland. 


The fact that the Netherlands and Germany 
appeared as both importing and ing coun- 
tries indicated commercial activity in the com- 
modity with other countries. For the three years 
1911-13 an average of about 235,000,000 bu. 
entered into international trade. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. A non-sectarian co- 
educational institution of the higher learaing 
at Oberlin, Ohio; founded in 1873. The enroll- 
ment for the fall of 1921 was 1607 of whom 1192 
were in the College of Arts and Sciences; for 
the summer session, 194. The teaching staff 
numbered 129. The library contained 221,000 
volumes. The productive funds amounted to 
$2,854,526 from which the income was $142,725. 
During the year the college received in me 
$121,796 and various valuable paintings an 
other objects, largely Oriental, donated to the 
library and the art museum. A new four-year 
training course for school music supervisors was 
organized in the Conservatory of Music. Preai- 
dent, Henry Churchill King. 

OBERLY, Eunice Rocxwoop. See NECROLOGY. 

OCEANIA, Frenco ESTABLISHMENTS IN. A 
French colony in the eastern Pacific, consisting 
of scattered groups of small islands. Total area 
estimated at 1520 square miles; population in 1911, 
31,477; estimated in 1919, 81,200. Capital, 
Papeete on the island of Tahiti. The main group 
is the Society Islands, of which the most impor- 
tant are Tahiti and Moorea: Others are the 
Marquesas Islands; the French Leeward Islands, 
and the Gambier, Tubuai, Tuamotu, and Rapa 
groups. In the Society Islands, Tahiti has an 
area of about 600 square miles and a populaiion 
of 11,691; the Marquesas Islands have a total 
area of about 480 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 3424. During the 1920 the values 
of imports into French ia were: From 
France, 595,953 francs; from other countries, 
13,805,153 francs; total, 14,401,106 francs. Ex- 
ports to France were valued at 1,504,765 francs; 
to other countries, 22,851,136 francs; total, 24,- 
355,901 francs. The total foreign commerce 
amounted to 38,757,007 francs, against 30,638,214 
francs in 1919, the imports showing an increase 
of 2,385,434 francs, and the exports an increase 
of 5,738,406 francs. 

ODLING, Witu1aM. British chemist, died at 
Oxford, England, in February. For forty years he 
was Waynflete Professor of Chemistry at Oxford. 
He was born at Southwa-k, Sept. 5, 1829, and 
studied for the medical profession, but early 
turned his attention to chemistry and went to 
the Continent where he studied at Strassburg. 
In 1868 he was elected to succeed y as 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution 
and in 1872 became Waynflete Profeesor, at 
Oxford, holding that chair until 1912. He was 
an excellent teacher as well as 2 skillful speaker 
on many su jects, hia interests not being confined 
to his specialty. Among his books may be men- 
tioned Manual of Chemistry (1869); Course of 
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OEDENBURG 


Practical Chemisiry (1878), and an elementary 
work on chemistry published in 1882. 
OEDENBURG. See Hunaary, paragraph ‘on 


Burgenland. 

O’GORMAN, Tuomas. Roman Catholic bishop, 
died, September 8. He was born at Boston, Mass., 
May 1, 1843; and educated in Chicago and St. 


Number of establishments....................0cccceuceees 


Persons engaged in manufactures ................0 cece eee 
Proprietors and firm members..............-. ee eeees 
Salaried employees... ......... 0... c cece cee eee eaes 

laverace MuMpeEr) = 6s ks ow ee eee a webs 


Wage earners 


eeeneoeere ee ee eevee eee ses ese eee ee ee ee aee see teres ean 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Paul, and studied in France. He was r at 
Rochester, Minn., from 1867 to 1878, and a mem- 
ber of the Paulist community in New York from 
1878 to 1882, and after holding a rate in 
Minnesota, became the first president of St. 
Thomas, Merrian Park, St. Paul, Minn., where 


he was professor of dogmatic theology from 1886 - 


to 1890. During the next five years he was 
rofessor of modern church history at the Catho- 
ic University at Washington. Meanwhile, he 
had been consecrated bishop of Sioux Falls, 
April 19, 1896. He wrote among other works 4 
history of.the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

OHIO. PopruLaTion. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 5,759,394 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 4,767,121 in 1910. 

Aaricutture. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 
1921; 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corm........... 1921 3,886,000 159,326,000 $65,324, 
1920 3,965,000 172,081,000 117,015,000 
Oats........... 1921 1,614,000 37,122,000 12,250, 
920 1,540,000 68,068,000 34,034, 
Barley......... 1921 97,000 2,037,000 1,039, 
1920 102,000 2,825,000 2,316,000 
Wheat.......... 1921 2,314,000 28,697,000 30,993,000 
1920 2,395,000 30,430,000 50,209,000 
Clover seed... ..1921 172,000 224,000 2,397,000 
1920 195,000 254,000 3,124,000 
Rye............ 1921 83,000 1,079,000 906,000 
1920 90,000 1,296,000 1,750,000 
Tobacco........ 1921 42,000 138,640,000 5,796,000 
1920 63,000 ' 60,480,000 7,862,000 
PIGY 6.602% 54k 1921 3,215,000 °4,084,000 46,962,000 
1920 3,153,000 %4,256,000 82,974,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 116,000 6,728,000 10,428,000 
1920 116,000 11,600,000 15,660,000 
Sor. syrup...... 1921 4,000 § 320,000 820,000 
6,000 3 546,000 ' 
1 Pounds 2 Tons. § Gallons. 
Manvuracrurses. A preliminary statement of 


the general results of the 1920 census of manufac- 
tures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Ohio was issued by the Bureau of the Census. The 
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census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 1914 
excluded the hand trades, the building trades, and 
the neighborhood industries, and took account 
ony of establishments conducted under the so- 
alled factory system. The accompanying table 
Den @ comparative summary for the State in 
919 and 1914: | 


Per cent of 


increase * 

1919 1914 1914-19 
spleens Gotu teat: 16,125 15,658 2.9 
cts case Glace a ea ane 978,068 606,807 61.2 
aranash 6 easel aes ots 12,823 138,624 —5.9 
PAE ore eNO 139, 748 68 .4 
Pg tae Sadeas aad 2 & 730,733 510,435 43.2 
Sect Maraeninet ee 2,894,389 2,002,780 44.5 
edt pabenneace eerie $3,810,859,879 $1,677,551,633 127.2 
anaes e--s.+..+ 1,218,366,093 423,188,649 187.9 
BAS Loisahte oat 1,273,714,359 105,264,836 160.0 
gece wish ene tte 944,651,734 317,923,813 197.1 
Gaede ee ween os 2,910,838,308  1,020,782,015 185.2 
efi aatunee A cea 5,100,298,728  1,782,808,279 186.1 
Seren ks 2,189,460,420 762,026,264 187.3 

LeGIsLaTIoN. Among the measures passed at 

the legislative session may be mentioned: Amend- 


ment of existing laws relating to compulsory edu- 
cation, employment of minors, duties of boards of 
education, and other educational matters; creating 
a State bureau of criminal identification; provisions 
for the prevention of forest fires and the establish- 
ment of a State forest nursery, and authorization 
of municipal, township, or county forests; licensing 
of ice-cream plants; provision for codperative 
marketing; provision for the appointment of a 
commissioner to enforce prohibition law; au- 
thorizing the localities to maintain playgrounds, 
By nn eUns, public baths, etc.; provision for 

tate supervisory control of public water supplies; 
extending the benefits of workmen’s compensation 
to occupational diseases; provisions for the purpose 
of preventing loans for current expenses or defi- 
ciencies, for the protection of sinking funds, and 
for the restriction of the term of loans, etc. 

Orricers. Governor, Harry L. Davis; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Clarence L. Brown; Secretary of 
State, Harvey C. Smith; State Treasurer, Rudolph 
Archer; State Auditor, Joseph T. Tracy; Attorney- 
General, John G. Price. 

OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tution of the higher learning at Ada, Ohio; founded 
in 1871. The enrollment for 1921 was 1043 and 
there were 35 members in the faculty. President, 
Albert Edwin Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. A State in- 
stitution of the higher pagel oe Columbus, Ohio; 
founded in 1870. The enrollment for the fall of 
1921 was 7639 of whom 5657 were men and 1982 
women; for the summer session, 1562 of whom 
1052 were men and 510 women. The faculty 
numbered 625 of whom 70 were men and of whom 
56 were added during the year. The library con- 
tained 221,956 volumes. The productive funds 
rap to SO LL oe William 

xle ompson, D.D. D. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. A co-educational State 
institution of the higher learning at Athens, Ohio; 
founded in 1804. e enrollment for the fall of 
1921 was 1330 and for the summer session 2043. 
The faculty numbered 85. The library contained 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


63,500 volumes. President, Elmer Burritt Bryon, 
LL.D., Ph.D. 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. A co- 
educational institution of the higher learning 
at Delaware, Ohio; founded in 1844. The en- 
roliment for the fall of 1921 was 1623 of whom 
893 fwere women and 730 men. The faculty 
contained 116 members. The library had 88,343 
bound volumes. The productive funds amounted 
to $1,600,000 and the mcome to $388,964. Presi- 
ene Rev. John Washington Hoffman, D.D., 

OIL. See Prerro.evum. 

OIL ENGINES. See Internat ComsBustTIon 


GINES. 
OKLAHOMA. PopvuLaTION. yaaa y | 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 2, 
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Alfalfa and corn were the only crops for which 
the area reported as irrigated exceeded 100 acres. 
The area of irrigated alfalfa reported was 417 
acres, with a yield of 615 tons, or 1.47 tons per 
acre. The average yield for the whole State was 
1.96 tons per acre. The area of corn reported as 
irrigated was 237 acres, with a yield of 4124 
bushels, or 17.4 bushels per acre. The average 

ield for the State was 21.8 bushels per acre. 

e remaining irrigated area was divided among 
other farm crops, gardens, and pastures. 

MANUFACTURES. The United States Bureau of 
the Census issued the accompanying table (see 
page 525) of the census of manufactures in 1919 
with corresponding figures for 1914. 

In 1920 there were 12 cities in the State—Ard- 
more, Bartlesville, Chickasha, Enid, Guthnie, 
McAlester, Muskogee, Oklahoma City, Okm : 
Sia a Shawnee, and —having more t 
10,000 inhabitants. These twelve cities, the com- 
bined ay acl of which in that year was se etan 
formed 15.6 per cent of the total for Oklahoma, an 
in 1919 reported 33.3 per cent of the value of the 
State’s manufactured products. The large in- 
creases in salaries and wages, cost of materials, 


Cr Y A Prod., bu. Val 
oe pela neeschoog. bt = and the value of products, from 1914 to 1919, as 
Corn........... 1921 3,077,000 75,925,000 $24,616,000 5 : 
o 1920 2,820,000 78,960,000 42,638,000 ee a the pee are sant re As me 
thet icenn eats 1,765,000 35,300, 9,531, change in industrial conditions brought about by 
920 1,650,000 54,450,000 23,958,000 the World War, and therefore cannot properly be 
Barley......... 1921 122,000 2,684,000 1,208,000 
Whest.........1080 2198000 474u8900 4390000 ing the cenmus pericd 1914-10. ‘The increase 
a 9 » ® ° * O ing e census peri ae ° e increases 
1920 3,380,000 54,080,000 73,008,000 shown, however, in number of wage earners and 
Broom corn....1921 128,000 19,200 1,229,000 , i ; 
a Se eae ence lanturing aotivitien of the Stee. The 
Chet sweeties ,395, ,868, ,203, @ man g activities o e 3 he 
1920 1,388,000 12,012,000 22,064,000 addition of the Federal income tax since 1914 will 
Peanuts........ 1921 15,000 2 10,800,000 756,000 ear ” 
1920 12,000 2 10,080,000 706,000 account for the large increase in “‘ Rent and taxes. 
Potatoes....... 1931 28,000 2,088,000 ges O00 Leaistation. Among the measures sed at 
Sei polatoes:.. 1621 37000 -2,646'000 808" the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
1920 23,000 2,645,000 3,491,000 Provision for prophylactic treatment of the eyes 
Cotton......... 1931 2,206,000 : 1 520,000 40,810,000 oe the newly ine ee the Sag of 
G h 1911 1/240, 040, "B12" chiropractics; providing for a survey of the tate 
irae 1920 1350.00 35 100,000 Tosg'000 schoo system; requiring the teachin of American 
history and civil government in all the graded and 
1 Tons Pounds. 3 Bales. high schools; definition and regulation of the 
; practice of osteopathy. 

InnicaTion. The United States Bureau of the OFFICERS. vernor, J. B. A. Robertson; 
Census issued the accompanying table giving a lLieutenant-Governor, M. E. Trapp ; Secretary of 
summary of the irrigation conditions of the State State, Joe S. Morris; Treasurer, A. N. Leecraft; 
at the census of 1920 with corresponding figures Auditor, Frank Carter; Attorney-General, Prince 
for 1910: Freeling. 

C 
Bane 1980 1910 
umber o nal nah LEE ER CG RE EEL ee CE Ce ee er er re Serre ere 191,988 190, 192 
ahs land area of the state....0 00... ec cee cece e ent neeueeeeues acres. . 44,424,960 44,424: 960 

land in farms. os oekaki e dae kee a dana bites epewaendotevas eee steed ani citays acres. .31,951,934 859,353 
Improved land in farms..........0.0 00... ccc ccc ccc cece cee cece euceceeneunecenunnes acres. . 18,125,321 17,551,337 
Number of farms irrigated... 0.6.0... n ence eet nese neeeeeeees 73 137 
Area irrigated.................. alibi teal enki Bia WONG Yok cae dance CRUSE Abc Ritat Ny aoe NOeats wag acres... 2,969 4,388 
Area en rises were capable of irrigating................ 0. ccc ccc cee teen eens acres. . 9,672 6,397 
Area included in enterprises... ... 6.0.00. cece ene n nen e been te nenees acres.. 11,742 8,528 
Per cent irrigated: 

Number of all farms... 1.000000 000 cc cc cece cece escent etencuutuvetunenves 1) 0.1 

Appro te land area of state................ phd CS elena eae eek dee a ia Wraearein nha ane 1) 1) 

Bam CRT ote es heh oes 0 GA eek BS TEE ork a Naan alee hea tia Miah ag 1) ey 
as sg rpadeny land in farms........ FRET PORTE TE Se OTR Ne VO ap ou en oe 1) (t) 

cess of area enterprises were ca e of irrigati area irrigated.................. 6,703 2, 
Excess of area inclu in phate ee over area ine ited. re ery eee rn ee er pi 8,773 4,140 
Capital invested........ pee ocean RE Tr Oe Rae a an No eee AY $151,3 koe 

Vv per acre en rises were capab REP RM CAIN 5g 8 ote on 2 OE eh eS 15.65 ‘ 
Estimated final cost of a a enterprises............ ger PES N a Sek Gade alee oop ee Gaels 162,775 47,200 
Average per acre included in enterprises...........0. 00.0... ccc cece cc nee e ener eeenneus 13.86 §.53 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre.......... 0.0.00 cee cece cece eee ee eeas 0.51 


1 Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Per cent 
increase.or 
Manufacturing 1 
1919 1914 1914-19 

Number of establishments... 2.0.0... ccc ccc cc cc ccc eect e cence ce sneasence 2,445 2,518 —2.9 
WOFSODS ENBARE” 5.55555 eos Sd ek AA BOREL EG A OEE DARE EEN ES 38,314 22,700 - 68.8 
Proprietors and firm members. ............. ccc cece ccc e eee teeceseescetees .820 2,464 —5.8 
Salaried emplovoes eos ¢ csciie hd 65d oe wow £5 4 aes CR ge WEE as WR ee BOS Oe 6,491 2,793 182.4 
Wage earners leverage DUM DOE) seas ease ee vag eh areas Pee ee Sees 29,503 17,443 69.1 
tinarrg 6 horseno Were aso oss he Pak rs oes ea Pe en Re SRR 139,983 97,308 43.9 
COD CA a a6 55 oid ct es wees Ro ee she BS EDS UME AS Ste OS EEUU TS HEURES $277,034,318 $65,477,654 323.1 
Sa Orie AIC WACO > 55565 i 56 ES Ewe BaD ERE ERASERS 46,987,133 14,213,375 | 230.6 
RE ea eo ag Ws ee ese OS hh I LSE EES bn De Aaa an ee Bee 11,961,191 3,202,832 . 273.5 
W OBOB oo eahe eC Oa Geta eS ee Oe Se ea PEERS CRRA oan ee ae 35,025,942 11,011,043 218.1 
Paid for Gontract WOrk.¢ 53635 c6s6 6 Nek Fae eS we eho EOE OU ets 475,181 307,885 54.3 
RONG MUG CASON 6 ister oi a wes SO ORS BASLE ER EASES 608,944 909,729 516.6 
Cost of materials............. Bip ha dace as Mave asas eee ass sree attire ee autasou eae wees 312,605,829 70,969,750 340.5 
Value of roa Ee rT ee ey ee eee nr en er er ar re ee wee ee ate 401,362,869 102,005,693 293.5 

Value added by manufacture... . 6.0.0... cece eee eee e een eeeaes 88,757,040 31,035,943 186.0. | 

1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
OKLAHOMA, Universiry or. A co-educa- creating 4 pension fund for county employees so as 


tional State institution of the higher learning at 
Norman, Okla.; founded in 1890. The student 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 3013 not in- 
cluding the school for nurses. Of the above en- 
rollment 916 were men and 1097 women and the 
largest number was included in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, 1738. Other departments are 
education, finance, engineering, law, p cy, 
and medicine. The faculty numbered 200. The 
library contained 40,000 volumes. The women’s 
building, devoted especially to the interests of the 
women students was completed during the year. 
During the year the sum of $939,252 was appeed 
to maintenance of the university and $327,520 to 
the maintenance of the university hospital. 
President, Stratton D. Brooks, LL.D. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. The most considerable 
legislation enacted during the year in the United 
States was that of Illinois and New Jersey. 
Illinois’ two new laws went into effect, July 1, 
1921. One concerns itself with the creation of an 
annuity and benefit fund for municipal employees 
in each city of 200,000 or more a bitants and 
makes the following provisions: “It will cover all 
esulat civil service employees automatically, and 

ill cover the employees in ‘the labor service’ of 
the city if they so elect. Pension funds now in 
operation under the law of 1911, which created 
them for cities of over 1,000,000 population, will 
be taken over by the boards of trustees of the funds 
created under this act. To establish his right to a 
retirement pension the employee has 314 per cent 
of his salary deducted, to which the city adds a 
sum equal to 53% per cent of the salary and in 
addition 4 per cent interest on the sum paid by 
the employee. The city’s obligation is retroactive 
for whatever period of time the employee has 
served prior to the adoption of this system. To es- 
tablish the right of his widow to an Tree | after 
his death, the at pays an additional 1 per 
cent of his salary and the city adds an additional 
184 per cent with interest as in the former case. 
The percentage of salaries to be deducted for the 
various funds are to be revised after the system 
has been in operation for a year. The proportional 
divisions of payment between the city and the 
employees will remain the same, but the actual 
amounts will be revised to provide just the sums 
which experience shows to be n et 

The second Illinois law amends the existing act 


to provide for contribution by the county itself. 
In 1922 each county is to contribute a sum equal 
to the amount paid by employees in 1921, and 
beginning with 1923, each county is to contribute 
annually a sum equal to twice the contribution of 
employees for the fiscal year p ing. Taxation 
is authorized for this purpose. 

New Jersey passed four old age pension laws, 
two dealing with employees of city water depart- 
ments and two with State onp oe A State 
employees’ retirement system, effective Jan. 1, 
1922, was inaugurated to cover State employees 
not ey. covered, and any of those who shall 
renounce the benefits of former systems and elect 
to become members of this one. ‘All employees 
epeonies after this act takes effect, including 
those who would formerly have come under some 
other retirement system, become members of this 
system automatically after completing six months’ 
service and may elect todo so sooner. Employees 
oar previous to this act may elect whether 

ey shall become members. The board of trustees 
may in their discretion deny or make optional the 
privilege of membership for elected officials, non- 
civil service employees, and employees paid only 
in part by the State. Retirement on a service 
allowance is optional for an employee over sixty 
and obligatory for one over seventy. An em- 
ployee under sixty may be retired on an ordinary 
disability allowance provided he becomes phys- 


ically or ooriae incapacitated after serving ten 
years or more. cial accident disability allow- 
ances are provided for employees disabled because 


of their work, provided they are not guilty of 
illful negligence. A retiring employee may draw 
his full annuity and pension or may draw a lesser 
sum during his lifetime and make one of several 
arrangements by which the remainder may be 
paid to his dependents after his death. All pay- 
ments of the allowances under this act are to be 
made monthly and are tax and levy free.’”’ 
Another law, effective March 31, 1921, provides a 
poe to any person who is 60 years old and has 
n in the State’s employ for 25 years and is not 
entitled to a pension under any other State law. 
Of the two laws concerning employees of city 
water departments one retires on half pay at the 
age of 65, or if they so desire, at 60, employees 
who have served for 25 years. The fund is created 
by deducting a certain per cent from wages and 


OMAN ‘* 


by the city’s contribution of a certain per cent. 
e other amends the law concerning pension 
funds for water department employees in cities of 
the first class. It reduces the necessary term of 
service fromm 25 to 20 years and does not force 
an a ep leaving the service before they have 
served the full term to forfeit their payments. 

Connecticut reduced its service requirement for 
State employees’ ions from 25 to 20 years. 
Hawaii declared all pensions a by that territory 
to be free from taxation. ontana requested its 
Industrial Accident Board to study the condition 
of wage earners and report its recommenda- 
tions for old age insurance. New York appro- 
priated $150,000 for its pension system and 
am the law pensioning State employees. 
Wisconsin ordained that county pension law 
commissions should be appointed in every county 
having a pepulston of 250,000 or over, for the 
purpose of collecting information concerning the 
operation of pension laws in municipalities, States, 
poncien Aigeitina’tuWoledaty tated la 

OREIGN. ntina in Fe issued a law 
cee a national pension and subsidy fund for 

e permanent personnel of private companies 
not railroads, en in the various He re) 

ublic service. e fund is principally derived 
rom a compulsory deduction of 5 per cent from 
the employees’ wages; a monthly contribution 
from the ey oe equal to 8 per cent of the 
wages of all the permanent employees; and con- 
tributions from the State. Ordinarily pensions 
are granted to those who are 50 years old and have 
served for at least 30 years. 

Spain by royal decree of Jan. 23, 1921, amended 
the 1919 amendments which broadened the scope 
of the old age insurance and pension law of 1908. 
The decree provides compulsory old age insurance 
for all wor between the ages of 16 and 65 
years whose annual income does not exceed 4000 
pesetas ($772 par), regardless of sex and nature of 
employment. e insurance fund is derived from 
three sources: the employers; the State; and the 
employees. The system is to be administered by 
the Institute of National Prevision with the 
collaboration of regional or provincial institutions. 

OMAN. An independent Mohammedan state 
in southern Arabia, suareee in its integrity by 
Great Britain and ce; extending along the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Oman, with a coast- 
line of nearly 1000 miles. Area, about 82,000 
square miles; population, about 500,000, chiefly 
Arabs. Capital, Muscat, with a population of 
about 24,000, including the adjacent town of 
Muttrah. Reigning sultan at the beginning of 
1921, Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil. 

ONIO S, Atrrep. See NEcROLOGY. 

ONTARIO. Next to Quebec the largest prov- 
ince of Canada, lying between Quebec on the east 
and Manitoba on the west. Capital, Toronto. 
Area, 407,262 square miles, of which 41,382 are 
under water; population, 1911, 2,523,274; esti- 


mated, Jan. 21, 1919, 2,799,000. The Indians in 
1911 numbered 23,044. The pulation of 
Toronto in 1919 was_ estima at 499,278; 


Ottawa (1921), 107,137; Hamilton (1919), 108,143; 
London (1919), 59,100. Executive power is in a 
lieutenant-governor who is appointed for five 
years by the governor-general and who acts 
through a responsible ministry; and legislative 
power is in a single chamber of 111 members, 
elected for four years. At the beginning of 1921 
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the legislature was divided among &the 
groups as follows: United Farmers, 44- Li aE 
28; Me nvablear pb 25; eae 12; erence 
. Lieutenant-governor at the beginning of 1921, 
Lionel Herbert Clark; vag re E. C. 
. See Canapa. 
On April 18 the province voted complete 
Neeahblor tole A & majority of more than 25,000. 
e rural credit scheme went into operation in the 
course of the year, having local boards which 
worked along with a central board directl 
responsible to the eta of Agriculture. It 
provided for short-term loans not exceeding 
$1000 and for the advance of a maximum of 
$12,000 on long-term mo In addition a 
plan was under consideration for a system of 


government banks. 
CONCERTS. See Music, Orchestra. 


OPEN- 

OPERA. See Music, Cpe : 

OPP, Juue (Mrs. ILLIAM FAVERSHAM). 
Actress, died, April 8. She was born in New York 
City, Jan. 28, 1871; and educated in a convent 
there. She first ap i i i 
As You Ltke It in 


exander. 
Fro casts with William Faversham; 
whom she married, Dec. 29, 1902, and with whom 
she starred afterwards in The Squaw Man and 
other successful plays. She h adapted The 
Squaw Man from the play of Edwin Milton Royle. 
OPPENHEIMER, Sir Bernarp. British di 
mond merchant, died at Stoke Poges, d, 
June 13. He was born, Feb. 13, 1866. For many 
years he had been one of the leading men in 
diamond loitation. He was chairman of the 
New Vaal River Diamond and Exploration com- 
pany and a director of other financial institutions. 
1917 he devised a scheme for training disabled 
soldiers in diamond-cutting, and as a result of it 
founded the Bernard Oppenheimer Diamond 
Works for disabled soldiers, which was employing 
in 1920 about 2000 disabled men. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1921 he was made a baronet. 
ORANGE FRE 


report of the census of 1920, there were 783,389 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920 as compared 
with 672,765 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
Ty of Agriculture, covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Comes ov cee oss 1921 66,000 1,980,000 $1,663,000 
1920 69,000 2,139,000 2,781,000 
Oats... cc weer dei 1921 272,000 98,704,000 3,308, 
1920 300,000 10,950,000 7,118,000 
Barley............ 1921 70,000 2,240,000 1,120,000 
1920 75,000 2,415,000 2,415,000 
Wheat........... 1921 1,067,000 24,317,000 20,669,000 
1920 1,073,000 22,427,000 29,155, 
Hay itessee seen: 1921 1,228,000 '!2,544,000 23,574,000 
1920 1,178,000 '!2,412,000 33,056, 
Potatoes......... 1921 43,000 3,870,000 4,218,000 
1920 43,000 5,590,000 4,472, 
Hops............. 1921 12,000 29,240,000 2,310,000 
1920 12,000 *8,700,000 3,045, 
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InrIGATION. The United States Bureau of the 
Census issued the accompanying table which 
summarises the irrigation conditions of the State 
in 1920, with corresponding figures for 1910: 
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LEGISLATION. Among the measures at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Provision for a State board of aviation and for the 
registration of aircraft; prevention of attempt to 


Cc. bs 
1980 1910 
Number of all (6rmes <ccce mine oo Se Bea a be he EO VO RSS tea wen be reeks 50, 45,502 
- Approximate land area of the state... 0.0... cc cece cece eet eee te tenes eseees acres.. 61,188,480 61,188,480 
All land in tarmac). 3 estes ean bea ete cuted cal te ee eee at Dede beeen acres.. 13,542,318 11,685,110 
Improved land in farms. <= sees )e 454 558 ese sk bas ohh tan Re ea eese eee wee eeees acres.. 4,913,851 4,274,803 
Number of farms irrigated... 0.0... cc eee eter e eee ence een eee ete tesneeces 9,154 6,669 
APTIRALOD soe oc 6k d GS west init a Gulhie ney ee etee UnWS Sea w ein oa SER GN Meenas acres. 986,162 686,129 
Area en rises were capable of irrigating............ Riel Sail Moe tee Ge eS Ab eionls Resins tgs apie nic ntact acres 1,344,046 830,526 
Area included in enterprises... 0.0... ce cee cette eee cent eeeeeneas acres 1,925,987 2,527,208 
Per cent irrigated: 

Num ber of ell tarmac: asic ee ee end os ae SS ae hs RE we ea ete tees 18.2 14.7 
Approximate land area of state... 0... ec te eee e teeta n ee ene nee 1.6 1.1 
Togiaed inn CPP ono io aod cd aad Sac es Shas 2S wot he OO PELE EEE AO RS 7.3 5.9 
Improved land in farms............ RN ee eer soil Gund Bete oem aca hsb a seainte nce hantane se 20.1 16.1 
Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated.................. acres.. 357,884 144,397 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated... 0.0... 0... eee eens acres. 939,825 1,841,079 

Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement.............. 00. ceca cece eeees acres. . 98,609 (2) 
Capital invested... 0.0.0.2... 0 eee ee eee edhe G8 aide uae anietgnt 6 cu EGG ante y pede meee $28,920,151 $12,760,214 
verage per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating... ........... 00. c cece cee eens 21. 15.36 
Estimated final cost of existing enterprises... 6.0.0... cece cece teen tee e eee eeees 41,585,742 39,216,619 
Average per acre included in enterprises... 0.0... ccc ce teen tee eee nt neees 21.59 15.52 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre... 0... ee eee teen enees 1.19 0.75 


MINERAL Propucrion. The production of 
precious metals in Oregon in 1921 is estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey to have been 
approximately 37,500 ounces of gold, valued at 
$775,194; 43,120 ounces of silver, 274,400 pounds 
of copper, and 350 pounds of lead. Although 
this represents a decrease of $242,296 in value of 
the gold, 48 per cent in the quantity of silver, 


and 88 per cent in the quantity of copper, as 
compared with 1920, mining in the State at the 


end of 1921 was far from being as depressed as 
these figures might indicate. e decrease was 
due largely to the curtailment of the operations 
of the Cornucopia and the Homestead Iron pyre 
mines, in the eastern part of the State. e@ 
leasened activity at the Iron Dyke was due directly 
to the depression in the copper market. 

MANUPACTURES. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Oregon was issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
The census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 
1914, excluded the hand trades, the building 
trades, and the neighborhood industries, and took 
account only of establishments conducted under 
the so-called factory system. The accompanying 
table gives a summary of the census of manu- 
factures in 1919, with corresponding figures for 
1914: 


bribe baseball players or officials; constituting the 
State board of control the budget commission of 
the State; providing employment for the convicts 
in the State penitentiary; creating a State em- 
balmers examining board; provision for the Amer- 
icanization of the foreign-born and conferring dis- 
cretionary power on school boards to employ 
home teachers; provision for the industrial re- 
habitation of veterans of the late war. 

Orricers. Governor, Ben W. Olcott; Secre- 
tary of State, Sam A. Kozer; Treasurer, O. P. 
Hoff; Attorney-General, I. H. Van Winkle; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, J. H. Churchill; 
State Highway Engineer, Herbert Nunn; Superin- 
tendent of Banks, Frank C. Bramwell; Adjutant- 
General, George A. White. 

JupictaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
George H. Burnett; Associate Justices: Henry J. 
Bean, Henry L. Benson, George M. Brown, 
Lawrence T. Harris, John McCourt, Thomas A. 
McBride. 

OREGON, University or. A co-educational 
State institution of the higher learning at Eugene, 
Ore.; founded in 1872. e enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 2164 of whom 1074 were men, 
938 women, and 152 in the Medical School. 
There are two summer sessions, one held in 
Portland and the other in Eugene. Total enroll- 
ment 879. The faculty numbered 153 of whom 


Census— Per cent of 

increase, 

1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc cece cette eee eee tees ee eeaes 2,707 2,320 16.7 
Persons engaged in manufactures... . 0.0.0... cee ee eee eee e ees 68,004 35,449 91.8 
Proprietors and firm members. .............. 0... cece cece eee ence nee 2,540 2,189 16.0 
Salaried employees... . 0.0... ee ee eee eee eee nena 6,905 4,431 55.8 
Wage earners (average number)... . 1.62.1 58,559 28,829 103.1 
i HOPBODO WOR. 6.2630 4 ho Rhee RAGAN Gas cee ngs a eeeee wee 303,75 219,222 38.6 
CRDi 6224 5 ede Bs ae eA SAA SOLES ESOS RGGI RHG SERA ERA $439,982,000 $139,500,000 215.4 
PREC ICON occ een eek Ae AR Si SEER OE ASR ROE eg eA 94,986,000 26,615,000 256.9 
Ba lRTiee is oie 686 ts os oe nee es Ss Se OU De ee eee eres 13,999,000 5,683,000 146.3 
WAGES 2) Ye we Rest n eit 0 cane BAO a ESE BREE AGO waa a ae ewes ,987,000 20,932,000 286 .9 
Win teria lS eto ee sh ec pe RE AO a eee oe eel ees 206,206,000 63,258,000 226.0 
Value Of DOGUCEB. .-2)5 cas ok ed hk ER RRS Ae Oe BST Aled 6 EOIN VAR OSS AGES 366,783,000 109,762,000 234.2 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)............ 160,577,000 46,504,000 245.3 
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45 were women and 23 added during the year. 
From the State the income amounted to $847,540 
and from other sources $84,836 was received. 
The library contained 107, 000 volumes. The 
ga alg dora were completed: 

oman’s Building cost $300,000, which 
contains the Alumni hall, and various rooms for 
student meetings, etc., and houses the sa: bert 


of Physical Education for women; the Education 
group including the building of the School of 
ucation, and the practice school building 


with its open air gymnasium, cost about $145,000; 
Commerce Hall, erected | for | the School of Business 
Such oat ec the de peter: of Economics, 
which is closel thereto, and cost about 
$112,000; Biaan Penne bell Hall, cost approxi- 
mately $107, 000, one of the two halls of residence 
for women. A seven-year curriculum for medical 
wis ctablches during ts of A.B. and M.D. 
was established during year and a preén- 
gineering curriculum of three ears was ame 
established leading to the principal en 
schools of the country. The princi Vat of the of the 
year was the presentation .to the ool of 
the library of Judge W. V. Fenton of Portland, 
oe over 10,000 volumes including many 
rare co 
OR AN. IC CHEMISTRY.. See Cuemisrry. 
ORNITHOLOGY. See Zodxoey. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. See Puito.vocy, Moprrn. 
ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY. The recent visit 
to the United States of Dr. Lorenz, the bagi 
orthopedist, the crowds of cripples who sough 


his charitable offices, the great ne er oubhes ity 
and the hostile criticisms of some o of the local local 
ical men, brought the subject into especial promi- 


nence. ‘The United States is the birthplace of this 
branch of mineery pe while it pertains ostensibly to 
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ses acon or to deformities which date from that 
the recent reat war has notably amplified 
the number of adult cripples. But the increasing 
interest in orthopedics is not entirely the result 
of the war nor, in America, is it due to chance 
episodes like the Lorenz visit and its publicity. 
It is not peculiar either to any one country. This 
is shown from a eudy ot the activities of the 
institution in London 
tional Orthopedic seria wae This central establish- 
ment which y monopolizes orthopedic 
activity in the metropolis and is the oldest of its 
character in Great Britain was founded in 1834 
while the new plant was opened by Edward VII in 
1909. Up to 12 years ago the attendance was 
11,000; now it is 82,000 with a waiting list of 1000 
children. It has to date cured or relieved 500,000 
crippled children of the poorer classes. To take 
care of the waiting list a county branch will be 
established at Stanmore while a s school of 
Orthopedic Surgery is to be crea The patients 
come from every part of the country and the 
school training of local surgeons would enable 
these out-or-town patients to obtain benefit 
without visiting the metropolis and without delay. 
The importance of a great national centre 
in a small ou. like Great Britain is obvious. 
OSTRANDER, Fannie Euiza. Author, died 
at New Haven, Conn., May 4. She was born at 
North Haven, Conn.; and taught school for 
several years. She became an editor for a Chicago 
publishing house in 1899; and contributor of aie 
and prose to the magazines. She wrote 
for children, and her writings include: The Gift 
Ceo Magic Staf (1902); The Little Pixies Abroad 
1905) ; le White Indians (1907); The Boy 
ho Won (1910). 


own as the Royal Na-- 


i 


PACKERS AND STOCK YARDS ACT. See 
AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

PAGE, S(amve.) Davis. Lawyer, died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 11. He was born ai 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22, 1840; graduated with 
honor at Yale in 1859, studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Ss ita and Harvard and prac- 
ticed at Philadelphia after 1864. He was City 
Controller, 1883-84; Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States at Philadelphia 1886-90 and was 
delegate to the Con of Bankers and Fi- 
nanciers at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. 
He was an officer or member of prominent finan- 
cial and an institutions of the State. 


The buying and selling of old masters 
brought from Europe, assumed more normal pro- 
rtions than had been possible for several years. 
Owing to the dispersal of valuable imperial and 
private collections in Germany, Austria, and 
elsewhere, many superb pieces e available 
to American collectors. The new revenue law 
brought considerable relief from the sales tax, 
which had been the cause of much depression 
in buying. High, and in some cases, record 
rices were reported at many of the sales for 
th old and modern art. 

In the United States strenuous efforts have 
been made to promote a better understanding 
between the artist and his public. The Art 
Centre, an am tion of seven societies, and 
the League of New York Artists, have been re- 
cently incorporated for this purpose. Indications 
point to an increasing interest in American paint- 
ing and in its pur : 

e necrology list of 1921 includes among 
American artists: Abbot H. Thayer, one of the 
foremost American figure painters, and an im- 
portant contributor to the science of modern 
camouflage; J. Francis Murphy, perhaps our 
best known landscape painter; George Henry 
Smillie, veteran landscape painter; Ernest Wads- 
worth Longfellow, landscape painter and last 
surviving son of the poet, He Longfellow; 
also Carl Weber, Robert Kluth, James J. Mc- 
Auliffe, landscape painters; F. W. Heine, painter 
and founder of the Heine Art School of Milwaukee; 
William Willett, stained glass designer; Mrs. Harry 
Watrous, fi painter; Frank Walter Taylor, 
illustrator; Lawrence C. Earle, designer; Louis 
Kurz, mural painter and one of the founders of 
the Art Institute, Chicago; Guernsey Mitchell 
and Meta B. Wilson, sculptors. Interesting figures 
in the world of art were James Gibbons Huneker, 
critic and writer of international reputation; 
James Bliss Townsend, well-known editor of 
the American Art News; Henry Reinhardt, art 
dealer, one of the pioneers of art in the West; 
and A tus A. Healy, art patron and president 
of the Brooklyn Museum. In Great Britain are 
noted the deaths of Marcus Stone, veteran figure 
painter; William Strang, painter, etcher, and 


engraver; Sir William Blake Richmond, figure 
inter; Alexander Roche and Peter Graham, 
Bootch landscape painters; W. Robert Colton, 
R. A., sculpture; Sir Frederick Wedmore, art 
critic and poet; and William L. Peacock, well- 
known art dealer. The European list includes 
Prof. Frans von Defregger, German historical 
painter; Dr. Max Dvorak, art historian, and 
August Gaul, German sculptor; Julius Kron 
Swedish figure and historical painter; Axel 
Herman Haig, famous Swedish etcher, the teacher 
of Zorn; Fernand Knoppf, Belgian figure painter, 
and Theodore Bessegger, Swiss water colorist. 
From France we have Jean Paul Laurens, well- 
known painter, decorator, and illustrator; Eugene 
Burnand, landscape painter; and the celebrated 
writer and archeologist, Comte Robert de Las- 
teyrie. Noted names from Spain were Francisco 
Pradilla, foremost historical painter and former 
director of the Prado Museum, and Rafael irez 
Arellano, painter, and director of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. - 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. The 116th exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arta 
upheld, much better than last year, its reputa- 
tion of having probably the finest display of 
present day American painting of a somewhat 
conservative character. The 501 oils and 130 
pieces of sculpture were both well hung, and 
advantageously placed, in the spacious rooms. 
The general impression was stimulating and agree- 
able. A re of ae ee ho ee 
including an early portrait by Jo rgent o 
Cine. ex y handso 


emple Gold Medal to Leopold Seyffert for 
‘The Model”; the large triple portrait group 
‘Eleanor, Joan and Anne,” by George Bellows, the 
Beck Medal; Charles Morris Young’s ‘‘ Wind on the 
Sound,’”’ the Sesnan Medal; and Irving Couse’s 
“Chant to the Rain God,” an Indian subject in 
his characteristic manner, the ag ent prize. 
Fine representative landscapes by Henry Ritschel 
Daniel Garber, Paul King, Hayley Lever, Emil 
Carlsen, Gardner Symons, Ernest Lawson, and 
many more well-known artists were seen and 
enjoyed. A charming little ‘wood interior” ‘by 
Katherine Patton received the Mary Smith prize. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEaGuE. The 36th annual 
display of this society was held in the new wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum, thus affording 
adequate space for a very elaborate decorative 
undertaking. The effect was indeed striking, so 
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much so that the individual exhibits appeared 
somewhat overwhelmed by their surroun 
The medal of honor was awarded to John Gregory 
for his beautiful ‘‘ Philomela,” a seated winged 
figure. Other medal winners were Francis 
Creamer, Harold Sterner, Charles Claude, Greville 
Ricard, and Benjamin Moscovitys. Lentelli 
received the Avery prize for a charming fountain 
figure. Other interesting etigg arto exhibits 
were: & memorial cprour by bert Aikens, 
several eter EY ey rles Keck, and a garden 

3 by Sherry Fry. There was an excellent 


sho ae stained glass windows, and many 
uel sie toe drawings, etc., pune me suber 
size; 


YS Ezra Winter, nee ae several by Eugene 
Eevag Other exhibitions included eante screens 
RW W. Chanler; garden sculpture, iron- 
Se batiks tapestries, and over-mantels, tex- 
tiles es, potteries, designs for tiles, 
furniture, lamps,—1in all quite the most ambitious 
undertaking of this kind yet seen. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY, SPRING Exaisrrion. The 
96th annual academy exhibition assumed its 
familiar appearance with the reope of the 
rebuilt Vanderbilt wing in the Fine Arts Building. 
254 oils, 62 sculptures, and 157 etchings and 
litho phs comprised the sum total, as com- 
with some 900 exhibits last year in the 
rooklyn Museum. Owing to the omission of 
the Winter Academy all prizes were doubled, 
affording considerable interest and competition. 
The Altman landscape prizes were awarded to 
Ernest Lawson’s “Vanishing Mists,” bla 
later received the Carnegie Gold Medal and 
and Robert Spencer's ‘Rag Pickers.” alter 
art ‘‘Hunger’’ received ae ies agra prize 
or figure or genre painting; and Helen Turner's 
dpb Girl” was awarded the second. Other 
© winning canvases were as follows: Rita's 
Tate Front”? by John Folinsbee, the Cam 
i “In the Hills” a Leon Kroll, 
Thomas B. Clarke prize; the first, second, and 
Octet” by ata 


prizes Ross E. Moffat’s 
athe Old Fisherman’’; 
Waldo Howell; “Michael Brennan” Pea 
Auerbach Levy; the Isidor Gold Medal "eo 
Howard E. Smith’s ‘‘Comrades”; the Saltus 
Gold Medal to Charles H. Davis for tere | 
Manel the Thomas Proctor and Isaac N. 
rd prizes for portraiture to Leopold Seyf- 
en for Portrait of Dr. Richard Harte ” and 
R. Sloan Bredin for “Young Lady in ite.”’ 
The Sculpture awards were ‘The Offering”’ by 
Malvina Hoffman, which won the Helen Foster 
Barnett prize; “Head of an Italian Peasant’”’ by 
Katherine Lawson, awarded the Julia A. Shaw 
Memorial Prize; and “All e”’ by Bessie 
Potter Vonnoh, awarded the E. N. Watrous Gold 
Medal. Twenty works were sold, includi 
some etchings e exhibition as a whole, lack 
interest and vitality, ethowen individual canvases 
much merit. caer; Boe are men- 
tioned: ‘‘Winding Stream,” rdner Symons; 
‘Mountain Preacher,” James R. Hopkins; 
e Brush,” Carl Rungius; ‘‘Woman Sewing, 
William Paxton; Portrait of Wm. A. Co n, 
DeWitt Lockman. Other artists aa oe 
included Hayle oe Lever, Victor Higgins 
Brown, Charles brags Seer e Elmer Bist 
Howard Giles, Albert Gro e Sermon on 
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the Mount” a large canvas by Max Bohm was 
an unfortunate venture. 

Art INstITuTE, CaicaGco. Each year the annual 
Exhibition of American Art at the Art Institute 

is hailed as the “best ever presented,” and the 
thirty-fourth with 216 paintings and 84 Pieces of 
sculpture proved to be no exception. An attend- 
ance of over 5000 on the opening day and nearly 
twice as many sales as the National Academy 
exhibition was proudly announced. “The Danc- 
ing Lesson” by Cecelia Beaux was awarded the 
Logan prize and medal. George Bellows received 
the Harri3 silver medal and prize for a character- 
istic ‘‘Portrait of an Old Lady;’”’ and ‘Ave 
Maria,” a decorative canvas by Wellington J. 
ynolds, was awarded the second Harris prize. 
The Spal Spalding prize went to Elmer Schofield for 
“Mo t,”’ a well-executed landscape. The 
first fear of the Peabody prize was won by 
Felicie Waldo Howell for ‘From the Attic 
Window,”’ i oe preh Memorial Gold Medal 
y des to Eugene eee for decorative designs. 

carefully-modeled bust of the late Frank 
Dive y Charles Grafly received the Potter 
Palmer prize and gold medal, besides being pur- 
chased by the Friends of American Art for the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute. All 
the prize winning canvases were conservative in 
character and execution. Well-known artiste, 
adequately represented, included: Frank Benson, 
Oliver Dennet Grover, John Sloan, James R. Hop- 
kins, Emil Carlsen, Hayley Lever, John Noble, 
Marie Danforth Page, Gardner Symons. “The 
Model”’ by Leopold Seyffert, which won the 
Temple Gold Medal at ennsylvania Academy 
was purchased for the permanent collection at 
the Museum. The hanging was well done, and 
the sculpture exhibits advantageously placed. 
lea by John Gregory showed: great 
charm 

NaTIONAL ACADEMY, WINTER EXHIBITI 
The winter exhibition was small, well-hung, 
e carefully selected, evidently, and moet uni iring. 
The small “Sunshine Rain” by Ernest 
Dawson formed a bright digi ipa the gloom, 


as did also “Windy ve yley Lever; a 

characteristic piece by John n; «Forest 
Primeval” by Charles Chapman; “ ilton Hills” 
by Roy Brown; “Tam by Reynolds Beal; 


@ marine by Frederich augh; and a sensitive 
portrait by Charles W. Hawthorne. ‘‘Supersti- 
tion’? by E. L. Blumenschein was awarded 
the first Altman Prize, and the fanciful ‘‘Sunriae”’ 
by Arthur ‘Spear received the second. Other 
prize se ra canvases were ‘‘The White Vase,” 

L. Nelson, awarded the ee Medal; 


“John Lane of London, ” Ernest F the 
Proctor prize; ‘‘The Tang Jar,” Doro Ocht- 
man, the Julia A. Shaw prize; ‘‘High River,” 


John Folinsbee, the J. F. Murphy prise for 
the best landscape by an artist under 41, awarded 
for the first time. The Watrous Gold Medal 
went to Robert I. Aitkens for his design of the 
George Ro Clark monument, and “Prairie 
Fire” by re, received the Helen 
Foster Barnett prize. A beautiful “Portrait of a 
Lady” by Abbot Thayer plait the place of 
honor. Among the paintings sold were “Forest 
iaseobtoal by harles Chapman, which won the 

egie pee) “Repose of Eveain ”” by Ben 
iol “Fall Round-up” b Carl Rungius; 
“The Invalid” by Murray ae ; and the 
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canvases mentioned above by Arthur Spear, 
Roy Brown, and Chauncey Ryder. 

RCORAN ART GALLERY WASHINGTON. The 
eighth biennial exhibition of American art opened 
with more paintings and a larger attendance than 
ever before. The 300 paintings exhibited repre- 
sented practically all the foremost artists of the 
United States. Many visiting foreigners attended, 
giving quite an international atmosphere, espe- 
cially on the opening gee The William A. 
Clark pri rpetuated last year through the 
goneroey. of the donor, were awarded as follows: 

prize and Corcoran Gold Medal to Daniel 
Garber for ‘‘South Room, Green Street,”’ a sunlit 
interior with standing figure of a young girl; 
silver medal and second prize to Burtis er for 
another interior, a young girl at a dressing table, 


the whole presenting an unusual composition; 
the third and fourth prises to John Folinsbee’s 
“Jersey Waterfront” and “ rves”’ 
by Lester Stevens. The awarding of these four 
prizea did not show any flight of the imagination 
on part of the jury 

ARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PrrrsBpuRG. A new 


Pittsb Instead of ten members, the jury 
consisted of four, two Americans and two fo = 
ers, with meetings in Paris, London, and New 
York to consider desirable exhibits. A decided 
limitation in the number of works shown took 
place, and the sales, nine paintings in all, were 
sadly inadequate. On the whole the exhibition 
was pred sae especially in its lack of repre- 
sentative foreign material. All three prizes were 
awarded to the following American exhibits: 
ba aa Mists,” a fine canvas by Ernest 
Lawson, already awarded the first Altman prize 
at the National Academ Exhibition; ‘Portrait 
of a Young Woman” by Howard Giles; and 
“Girl with Green Hat”’ by. Eugene Speicher. 

a) a a artists, R. J. Enright Moony and 
Sidn : received honorable mention, as also 
did “Ross Moffat for his ‘Old Fisherman.” 
Of the 633 paintings submitted, 385 were hung, 
of which 182 were by British and European 
artists. The French painter, Eugéne Le Sidaner, 
was given the one-man exhibition this year, with 
25 ic canvases On view. 

Exursit1ons. The unceasing endeavor 
to stimulate the interest of the public in art 1s 
shown in the varied and increased number of 
exhibitions. Associations such as the New 
Society of Artista, the Allied Artists of America 
the National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, the American Water Color Society now 
have exhibitions which vie in interest with the 
Official ones. Most interesting was the ‘“Retro- 
spective Exhibition of American Art’’ containing 
examples from the earliest portrait painters down 
to the modern extremists. te Fé, New Mexico, 
has become the centre of the western groups of 
painters, and the summer artist colonies, such as 
Gloucester, Ogonquit, N rt, Nanuet, Prov- 
incetown, rt, Lyme, ystic, etc., are fast 
assuming such importance that art dealer, critic, 
and patron keep in close touch with these centres. 
In Lyme a beautiful new gallery has been erected, 
and Provincetown artists are planning new 
Museum galleries. Individual exhibitions of inter- 
est during the year were the Abbot Thayer and 
J. Franas Murphy Memorial exhibitions; a 
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comprehensive water color show at Brooklyn 
Museum; a selection of 70 Oriental, chief 
Turkish ae from the collection of James F. 
Ballard of St. Louis, shown in the Metropolitan 
Museum; and a large collection of Lepére etchings. 
Of first importance was a loan exhibition of 
ancient Chinese paintings at a New York dealer's 
and from Japan came an interesting group .of 
conten pons works, exhibited in various muse- 
ums. e Brooklyn Museum took the lead in 
displaying the so-called ‘‘Modernists” with a 
large exhibition of French masters, including 
men as Cézanne, Gaugui Mattisse, Pissaro, 
de Vlaminck, Guilluamin, and their immediate 
recuraors, Toulouse-Lautrec, Signac; also Manet, 
tenoir Monet, Degas. This was the first exhibi- 
tion of ultra modern art to be sponsored by a 
ublic Museum in’ the United States. € 
[etropolitan Museum of New York followed 
with a smaller but more important group con- 
trasted with representative impressionist painters. 
These exhibitions were the cause of much contro- 
versy, literary and otherwise. Other exhibitions 
of modern art came from Holland, Switzerland, 
and France. A fine collection of Fragonards was 
shown in Paris. In London, the Royal Academy 
adopted the policy of reducing its 1500 exhibits 
to 300, with some degree of success. Even staid 
Philadelphia had an exhibition of ‘‘modern” 
American art. The Society of Independent 
Artists held its Fifth Annual Exhibition with an 
ever-increasing membership and over a thousand 
exhibits. The great majority of these were by 
unknown artists, deservedly so, but there were 
some of good quality. A memorial exhibition of 
Mary Rogers’ oils and water colors occupied one 
entire section. The untimely death of this young 
artist cut short a career full of greatest promise. 
Museum Accessions. The Michael Dreicer 
bequest of eighty-two objects of art, nearly one- 
third of which are paintings of the highest rank, 
was the most important bequest of the year to 
the Metropolitan Museum. The panbnes are 
chiefly northern primitives, with fine examples 
by Memling, Rogier van der Weyden, Martin 
Schongauer, Piero di Cosimo, Lucas Cranach; 
and there are many fine pieces of Gothic sculpture. 
The Herrmann bequest enriches the Metropolitan 
Museum with six oil paintings, including a fine 
Gabriel Metzu and an unusual Gustave Moreau. 
An important collection of Persian, Chinese 
Italian, and other ceramics, and a beautiful 
Van Dyck were bequeathed by Edmund C. 
Converse. Important purchases by the Metro- 
politan Museum include: two fine Largillidre 


eo a superb landscape by Breughel the 
der; a tondo of enameled terra cotta Luca 
della Robbia; several representative man 


of the Siennese 


portrait busts, two paint 
hinese stg leche of 
itute 


school, and some interesting 
the “Tang’’ per The Chicago Art 
was enriched by the Potter Palmer Collection of 
tings, and a gift of 5000 drawings, datin 
rom the 13th to the 19th centuries. A super 
Velazquez, a life-size portrait of the Infanta 
Maria Theresa, was presented to the Boston 
Museum by a generous patron who purchased it 
from the late imperial collection of Vienna. 
Twenty paintings, including examples by Gentile 
Bellini, Canaletto, Frans Hals, J. F. Millet 
Rubens, and the Maris brothers was bequeathed 
to the Brooklyn Museum by A. A. Healy, its late 
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orang The collections of this museum were 
teleceadl gir goniee ented by the William H. Hermann 
ee modern paintings, antique furniture, 
gas, potir and sculpture. By purchase the 
useum acquired nine examples 
of aces fiprestonistic art, and the city of 
Philadelphia received the McFadden collection of 
old masters, one of the finest in the world. 
Minor acquisitions by those of a Greek head 
of the fourth cent the St. Louis Museum; 
a portrait of George I Apoy by Joseph Wright 
by the Cleveland Museum; and the purchase of 
several modern German paintings by the Detroit 
Museum. The City Museum and the 
Minneapolis Art aerate were the recipients of 
= money bait ab 
Tokyo, large museum has been 
given by private apnea and is being filled with 
examples of modern occidental art. Seventy 
chan by abi Sane yn = ee y been 
hased, together with many ne nen 
dea e 


Aineriean "art has not yet been inclu 
famous 3“ Carpenter Shop”’ ie Millais was pur- 
chased by the National ery, London, and the 


m for the Coe of 


ITeMs OF : 
in the Boston ee b 
have been compl ter five years’ labor. 
By their simplicity gr design and originality of 
color and execution they strike a new note in the 
aa of classical subjects. Besides the 

the artist executed the reliefs and 
their Posllings A replica of the Joan of Arc 
monument at Rheims by Du Bois, was erected in 
Washington. A. Phinister Proctor completed a 
bronze equestrian statue of Theodore Roosevelt 
for the city of sheheeoay Oregon. The famous 
Alma-Tadema ndon has been placed 
upon the market with rumors of an American 
pe In Berlin the former imperial ear 
been opened as a Museum of Arts and ts, 
one of the most remarkable in Europe, and the 
Berlin Museum has become the fortunate posses- 
sor of the Simon collection of early German art, 
resented by the owner. The Committee for the 
usion of Modern French Painting in the 
United States donated twenty-eight more paint- 


John Singer nt 


ings for this p , in addition to the seventy- 
one rea ; ed in various museums. 
Sates. A number of important sales took 


segs abroad, especially among private collections 
y and Austria: such as the Worch 
Sale of Chinese antiques in Paris; the Davidsohn 
Collection of prints in Leipzig; and in Brussels 
the Willems collection of paintings, with fine 
examples of the Barbizon School. e Burdett- 
Coutts collection of old masters, miniatures, etc., 
was sold in London. The most spectacular sin 
sale of the year was that of Gainsboro 
famous “ Blue ey as “from the Duke of Westin 
ter’s Collection. qe by a well-known 
New York firm Pr the. hig rice yet paid for 
any one painting.  Mre Si ons as & ic 
Muse” by Reynolds, was aud at the same 
sale and by the same dealer. Two Rembrandts 
from the Prince Yussupoff Collection were bought 
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b r. Widener of Philadelphia, and 

Tene Hals portrait from the Warsaw 
Palace became the property of John McCormack 
who also acquired a Romne Gainsborough 
in London. From _ the of eee tr 
collection to a New York collector comes “ 
‘“‘Cumaen eet two herria 


Albrecht Direr, an t into 
Egypt” by Quentin Matsys. A beau Tif Law- 
rence, “Miss Harriet Day,” was sold to an 
ican collector. Private collections in the 
United States are rapidly becoming the foremost 
in the world. 
PALESTINE. The new state of. Palestine 
under British mandate and serving as a national 


home of the Jews was ic He in 1920. The 
annual report of ei ct High Parliament i 


in 1921 at about 700,000 Mf whom 235,000 were in 
towns and 465,000 in the smaller towns and 


. The Mohammedan element made up 
shout oe ae mostly of mixed but 
a small proposes of Bedouin bs. 

The Y Olicuene about 77,000 were 


chiefly members ne the odox Church, the 
minority belonging to the Latin or the Uniate 
Greek atholie Cl Church or Protestant sects. The 
Jews numbered about 76,000 most of whom had 
entered the country during the last forty years. 
Before 1850 there were but few Jews in 
Palestine and these had come as ig}ous us pci 
The Russian persecutions in the 

the nineteenth century increased te apes 
immigration and agricultural colonies were found- 
ed by them. These colonies flourished and drew 
the attention of the Jews throughout the world; 
and many — for the promotion of J ewiah 
colonization in tine were formed. The 
colonies ore iculture according to mod- 


ing and exporting wine. 
non-Jewish population is Arabic. 
revived the Hebrew language which with new 
words added from contemporary life is used as 
the language of the daily speech pf Gest of the 
younger generation and many of It 
is the language of instruction and the Jewish 
newspapers are published in it. The Zionist 
movement was approved and supported by the 
British government which in November, 1917, 
declared echat it would do its best to codperate 
in the movement to make Palestine the national 
home of the Jews. After the British forces had 
occupied the country under General Allenby the 
Zionist Commission was sent there. Its work 
was endangered by the hostility of the Arabe 


who a campaign against the Jews which led 
in April to riots in Jerusalem resulting in the 
e killing and woun of a number of Jews. In 


this state of affairs the British government set up 


a civil administration in the coun with the 
programme of fair play to the and the 
devel ment of Zionist. aspirations. There was 
ty in securing the n money for 


public works, etc., on account of the delay m 
settling the international status of the country 
and for a time development and immigration 
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was slow, but after the opening of the ports to 
immigration in August, 1920, a little over 10,000 
immigrants arrived, chiefly Jewish, and of these 
8084 entered the country under the Zionist 
organisation. There was a suspension of all 
immigration in May owing to the disturbances in 
Jaffa. (See below under History.) The ports 


were again opened in July. It was required for p 


entry into the country that a ‘eghaie should show 
a certificate proving that he belonged to one of 
certain definite classes, namely, persons of inde- 
pendent means contemplating permanent resi- 
dence; members of professions which they intended 
to pursue; wives and persons wholly dependent on 
residents; persons having definite prospects of 
eu poyment etc. Among the newcomers as 
well as among the prewar residents a small group 
of Bolshevists was active in pro da and 
certain members of it were identified and deported. 

Epucation. Among the Moslems illiteracy 
prevails. The administration during the year 
was endeavoring to induce the people to co- 
operate in providing means of education to the 
extent of supplying suitable buildings in villages 
where schools were needed. The salaries of 
teachers and other costs of the service were paid 
by the government. New schools were reported 
to be rapidly opening. In addition to the schools 
developed in the regular way there were a number 
of voluntary schools organized by associations 
outside the simmat 

PRODUCTION. 6 productive portion of the 
country is the narrow strip of valley land running 
along the Mediterranean from Gaza to Haifa. 
The richest ion is in the neighborhood of 
Jaffa which has been developed by Jewish colonists 
who have carried orange cultivation in that 
district to a high degree of production. An 
agricultural department had been already formed 
under the military administration and it comprised 
in 1921 a considerable personnel who had c 
of matters pertaining to plant diseases and insect 
pests, to the fishery service, forestry, meteorology, 
etc. Considerable areas were under cultivation in 
1921 and stock-raising was reported as showing 
remarkable improvement. <A survey department 
was created; land settlement courts were estab- 
lished; and a land ordinance was designed 
to prevent land from being kept from productive 
use oy specueeon. The department of Commerce 
and ustry was making efforts to promote 
economic development, and chambers of com- 
merce were established in the chief towns. The 


prices of commodities were falling but still re- 
mained high in oémparison with those of Egypt. 
The restrictiongy upon the import and export 


trade were removed with the exception of the 
prohibition of the rtation of live-stock and 
certain police regulations in respect to the im- 


portation of arms, injurious drugs, etc. The. 


chief mineral productions are: Sulphur, iron, coal, 
and salt. The last-named is extracted from the 
water of the Dead sea. Ojil has been found in the 
vicinity of the Dead sea, but had not been ex- 
ploited in 1921. Bitumen is also found.. 
Finance. It was reported in 1921 that the 
civil administration had been maintained mainly 
out of the ee ne the local peeve without 
calling upon the British treasury for any grants in 
aid. Certain small taxes regarded as onereeve 
were abolished. Import duties on buildi 
materials and live stock were reduced from 1 
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per cent to 5 per cent. The octroi was removed 
and in piece of it an additional import duty 
ranging from 1 per cent to 2 per cent on certain 
articles was levied. The tobacco monopoly 
established by the Turks was abolished with the 
result that the price to the consumer was greatly 
lowered and the manufacture by private enter- 
rise on a considerable scale was indicated. The 
government had taken over the railways from the 
mili authorities in October, 1920, and after 
that their budget was included in that of the 
government. alestine was char with her 
share of the debt of Turkey before the war. 

TRANSPORTATION. The railways have been 
placed under the control of the government which 
through its railway department operates the 
Sinai military raleey between the Suez Canal 
and the Egyptian-Palestine frontier. The whole 
system has a length of about 1000 kilometres. 
Improvements were made during 1921 and the 
main line was st hened. e branch from 
Jaffa to Ludd Junction was turned from narrow 
gauge into broad. 

DeFEeNsE. In 1921 the garrison had been 
reduced to 5000 active troops. The cost of the 
military establishment devolved on the British 
7 iebeleay ae and was placed at £2,500,000 a year. 

lice force maintained by the administration 
and recruited from among the people, had a 
strength of 1300 and in addition a force of gend- 
armes numbering 500 was being organized. 

GovERNMENT. The government is in the 
hands of the High Commissioner who acts through 
the heads of the several de ents. An Ad- 
visory Council was crea in October, 1920, 
consisting of 10 members nominated by the 
High Commissioner, meer: 4 Moslems, 3 
Christians, and 3 Jews, and 10 members of the 
administration, its functions being consultative. 
Turkish law is applied wherever possible. 
already been established by 
the military administration and was continued 
under the civil administration. The High Com- 
missioner, the heads of the central departments, 
and the district chiefs were British officers, and in 
the judiciary, the four district courts trying the 
most serious cases were British but twelve native 
members in each court served in an advisory 
capacity. At Jerusalem there was a court of 
appeal with a British chief justice. High Com- 
missioner in 1921, Sir Herbert Samuel. 

History. During the first week of May Il, 
anti-Jewish riots took place at Jaffa, Chederah, 
and Pitah Tikvah, resulting in the killing of 88 

rsons and the wounding of 238. This was 
ollowed by an order of the Palestine government 
suspending Jewish immigration. The Arabs had 
presented grievances against the Jews of Palestine 
in the previous year, and the riots at Jaffa as well 
as certain disorders at‘ Easter time in Jerusalem 
were the result of a political campaign to stir 
up the people. This campaign arose from the 
demand of the Arabs for a united Syria and their 
preference for Turkish rule rather than that of 
the western nations. This was the point of view 
of the well-to-do class among the Arabs and they 
also feared that the immigration of the Jews 
might raise the standard of the Arab laboring 
class. Another class opposed to the Jews was 
that which favored French rule over Palestine. 
One of the arguments of the Arabs was that the 
Jews if admitted would gain the highest places 
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in trade, industry, and politics. The real effect, 
however, of Jewish settlement was believed by 
some observers to be advantageous to the Arabs, 
- @8 tending to set a higher standard of civilization 
and it was said that economic progress had 
already been made among them owing to the 
example set by the Jews, and that they were 
y improving their judicial meth and 
their education after Jewish models. The devel- 
opment of the country was checked to some 
extent by the anti-Jewish riots above mentioned. 
They were typ hesgi by the troops who suffered 
a considerable loss, and martial law was enforced 
for some weeks over the disturbed region. The 
British High Commissioner suspended immigra- 
tion from southeastern Europe. Several of the 
agitators were prosecuted by special courts, and 
& commission of inquiry was appointed under 
the British chief justice of Palestine. . In July a 
delegation representing Moslem and Christian 
interests was sent to England for the purpose of 
laying their grievances before the authorities. On 
September 14 the Jewish Congress at Carlsbad 
ed a resolution ing that the principles 

id down by the British government in 1917 
in respect to furthering the interests of the Jewish 
people while recognizing the civil and religious 
- merits of the non-Jewish elements should be 
carried into effect. At the same time the Con- 
gress voted a budget of £1,500,000 for the devel- 
opment of the country in respect to agriculture 
and education. Disappointment among the Jews 
was caused by the publication of the text of the 
British mandate and the revelation, that, while 
Great Britain as a mandatary power il dee to 
establish a national home for the Jewish people, 
it did not intend to create a Jewish state. It was 


its intention to insure political, racial, and peneuue 
liberty. The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill i 


ill, outlined the government’s policy 
in June. In this statement assurance was giveD 
that the rights of the Arab minority would be 
\adadee and the interests of the French in Syria, 


PALMGREN, Seti. See Mosic, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

PANAMA. A state of Latin America, situated 
between Colombia and Costa Rica; previous to 
Nov. 3, 1903, a department of Colombia. Capital, 
Panama. 

The area of the eight provinces into which the 
country is divided is estimated at 32,380 square 
miles; population, according to the census of 
1920, 401,428 exclusive of Indians, an increase 
of 33 per cent over that of 1910. For distribution 
of population by provinces, see preceding YEAR 
Book. Chief towns: Panama with a population 
of 61,369; Colon, 26,076. Education is compul- 
sory between the ages of seven and fifteen. The 
government schools in 1917 numbered 398 with 
22,000 pupils. There is a university, known as 
the National Institute. 

The soil is fertile, but only about three-eigh 
of the surface are occupied, and of that only a 
small portion is cultivated by modern methods. 
The chief products are: Caoutchouc, coffee, cocoa, 
cocoanuts, cabinet woods, medicinal plants, 
sugar, tobacco, and live stock. The timber re- 

‘sources are ially rich. The commerce 
exclusive of the Canal Zone in 1919 was according 
to a British authority as follows: Imports, £2,- 
281,376; exports, £785,711. Of the imports 
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_ ordered the evacuation of Coto which 


ths United 
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about 82 per cent came from the United States. 
The two-year budget of 1919-21 was estimated 
as balancing at 7,220,470 balboas (a balboa equals 


one dollar in United States currency). The 


foreign debt at the sonconpag | of the year accord- 
ing to British sources was 600. The ports 
of Panama and Colon are connected by railway 
and there are branches extending from Pedro 
Miguel to Las Cascades and about 140 miles of 
track in the province of Bocas de Toro, owned by 
an American fruit company. This and other 
lines were being extended. Both sides of the 
isthmus are in communication by several regular 
steamship lines with European and American 


ports. 

Under the constitution adopted, Feb. 13, 1904, 
and amended, Dec. 26, 1918, executive power is 
in the hands of a president, elected by direct 
vote for four years and ineligible for the succeed- 
ing term; and legislative power is in a ber 
of deputies of thirty-three members which meets 
biennially. President at the beginning of 1921, 
Felix Belisario Porras. 

History. Costa Ricans invaded Panama 
territory at Coto, February 28, but were cap- 
tured in the presence of American marines. The 
Panama assembly in extraordi session took 
defensive measures, March 1. On March 4, 
Costa Ricans occupied the town of Guabito. 
Meanwhile the government of Panama had 
accepted the mediation of the United States 
which had been offered under the Wilson admin- 
istration, and on March 5, Secretary of Stace 
Hughes sent notes in respect to a peaceful settle- 
ment to the governments of Panama and Costa 
Rica. Costa Rica accepted the award which 
had been rendered by Chief Justice White, and 
addressed a note on March 7 to Secretary Hughes, 
promising to withdraw the troops. On March 7 

anama refused to accept the boundary line 
defined by Chief Justice White, but promised 
Secretary Hughes to withdraw their troops from 
Coto. On March 14 the American Secretary of 
State offered to rectify the boun line between 
Panama and Costa Rica, and on March 17 asked 
Panama to accept the White boundary so far as 
the Atlantic end was concerned, while a com- 
mission should determine the remainder of the 
line. On March 19 in reply to an appeal from 
President Porras of Panama President Harding 
declared that the White boundary, award must 
remain. On April 13 the Panama government 
restated its objections to that award. On May 2 
the United States government sent an ultimatum 
to Panama, demanding an acceptance of the White 
boundary. On July 25 the Panama coronment 
asked that the dispute be referred to The Hague 
Court. An Oe atic note having been sent 
from the United States secretary of state, Panama 
had been 
awarded to Costa Rica by the White decision. 
On August 24 Chief Justice Taft of the 
tates Supreme Court, appointed sur- 
veyors to review the Anderson-Porras agreement 
concerning the frontier. A treaty between the 
United States and Colombia finglly fixed definitely 
the status of Panama, whose independence was 
definitely recognized by Colombia in that in- 
strument. See CoLoMBIA. 

PANAMA CANAL. Traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal in 1921 exceeded that of 1920, and the 
tonnage of cargo carried in the fiscal year ended 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


June 30, 1921, was approximately 11,600,000 tons 
as compared with 9,374,499 in the fiscal year 1920. 
The year 1921 was a record year for American 
shipping going through the canal, as it amounted 
to 5,162,000 tons, or more than in any previous 
bicad by 615,888 tons. Next place was held by 

ritish ships with a total of 3,738,250 tons thus 
ing their previous record year of 1917. 
Japan stood third in the test with 758,000 tons 
which was 32,270 tons more than ever before, while 
Norway ranked fourth with 637,880 tons, a less 
amount than in 1918. The other 89 per cent of the 
total commerce ing through the canal wis 
carried by ships of the four maritime nations 
mentioned. 

The number of commercial ships which passed 
through the Panama Canal in the calendar year 
1921 was 2783, an average of 232 a month, or 7.6 
per day. In 1920 the number was 2814, averaging 
234.5a month. The decrease was 31 ships for the 


year. 

In net tonnage and tolls 1921 exceeded 1920. 
Net tonnage amounted to 11,435,811 tons, Panama 
Canal measurement, as compared with 10,378,265 
tons in 1920. Tolls aggregated $10,325,718.02 in 
1921 compared with $10,295,362.21 in 1920. 

The cargo carried through the Canal in 1921 
amounted to approximately 10,708,338 tons of 
2240 pounds, or 527,771 tons less than the 11,236,- 
119 tons that make the transit in 1920. 

The decrease in the number of ships was 1.1 
per cent. That in cargo was 4.7 per cent. The 
increase in net tonnage was slightly over one-half 
of 1 per cent, and that in tolls about three-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

Senator Borah’s bill providing for exemption 
from tolls by American coast-wise shipping passing 
through the Panama Canal was under discussion 
in the summer and it was decided to take a final 
vote on it in October, but later, in view of the 
approachi Disarmament Conference, it was 

roposed that it should be postponed. It was 
eved that the measure was offensive to Great 
Britain and there were many prominent Americans 
who regarded it as 4 violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote eran 

PANA CANAL ZONE. The strip of land 
on each side of the canal route, granted by 
Panama to the United States in the treaty of 
Nov. 18, 1903. The area, comprised within the 
five mile limits on each side of the canal, is 44114 
rane miles, of which 1064 are taken up by 

tun Lake. Civil population, June 30, 1920, 
21,650, of whom 8514 were Americans. The zone 
is 8 

vernor, appointed by the President of the 

nited States. Governor at the beginning of 1921, 
Brigadier-general Chester eaves succeeded by 
Colonel Jay J. Morrow, appointed, March 28. 

History. On October 6 the report of the Zone 
Commission appointed to investigate the labor 
situation and methods of administration was 
published. It recommended that the Governor 
of the Canal Zone should ignore the labor unions 
and deal only with committees of employees; 
favored the open-shop poly and the employment 
of tropical native labor. It recommended that 
free housing, heating, lighting, etc., be discon- 
tinued and that the be operated independ- 
ently of the railway and steamship lines. The 
recommendations of the report were attacked 
by Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
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itary reservation under the command of & pi] 
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Federation of Labor. The question of canal tolls 
came up 5 pa in accordance with the plank of 
the Republican platform apa, 2 exemption 
of American coastwise vessels and a bill was pro- 

by Senator Borah according this exemption. 
t was passed, October 10, by vote of 47 to 37 
divided acco to parties as follows: 35 Re- 
publicans for and 17 against, 12 Democrats for 


and 20 against. See UNITED SraTEs. 
PAPE In 1921 American and Canadian 
paper and pulp ape were seeking to return to 


normal sonditions and all things considered, the 
industry was in 4s good condition as could be ex- 
pected. American manufacturers and users of 
per were interested in the tariff discussions, the 
ormer se aoc. hl ge for both pulp and 
paper, while the latter, especially the consumers 
of news print, urged low duties or the free list. 
encouraging feature of the paper industry in 
1921 was that the newspapers were ponuue larger 
pa and the advertising was su 


1920 production had increased 10 
1919, but the consumption was only 5 per cent 
more than in that year. 

The American paper and pulp industry had 
shown a remarkable development, the output 
increasing from 4,216,700 tons of paper in 1909 
to 7,334,614 tons in 1920. The distribution of this 
last amount is of interest and was as follows: 
Board, 2,313,449 tons; news print, 1,511,960 tons; 
book, 1,104,464 tons; wrapping, 1,043,812 tons; 
fine papers, 389,322 tons; felts and building, 
366,940 tons; tissue, 177,441 tons; hanging, 113,- 
024 tons; miscellaneous, 313,387 tons. The value 
of the more important products was roughly 
estimated at $200,000,000 for board, $150,000,000 
for news print, and $220,000,000 for book papers. 

In 1921 the total output of paper in the United 
States was estimated at 5,300,000 tons as com- 
pared with 7,334,614 tons for 1920. oo 

In Canada the 1921 production of news pnnt 
was 812,727 tons, as compared with 875,696 in 
1920, and the shipments were 807,972 tons. The 
production of pulp for sale in all chemical pulp 
ills in Canada in 1921 was estimated at 617,496 
tons, comprising 148,400 tons of Kraft and 469,096 
tons of sulphite. The production and shipments 
of sulphite were reported as follows: 


Production Shipment 


NGWEi oo Sch cots nek iwi eee tee oes 253,566 ,253 
Easy bleaching................00 000 0e 86,831 69,690 
Bleached... .......... 0.0. c cece eee ees 85,498 82,895 
1990 3 cob es oad bess bins Se eewaee 425,895 202,838 
TOD beni Se REE Pe ee ee ea Se 600,685 380,700 


The American paper and pulp industry . was 
4 da hescee tee of foreign competition. During 1921 
the imports into the United States were of greater 
value than in previous years and the exports of 
esclaners 4 and Scandinavia were feared unless re- 
stricted by tariff rates. 


PAPUA 


PAPUA. A territory in the southeastern part 
of the island of New Guinea, comprising also all 
the groups of small islands between 8° and 12° S. 
latitude, and 141° and 155° E. longitude; for- 
merly known as British New Guinea and con- 
stituting a British colony, but transferred, 
Sept. 1, 1906, to the Australian government. 
Total area, 90,540 square miles, of which about 
87,786 are on the island of New Guinea; popu- 
lation estimated, June 30, 1919, at 250,000 
Papuans; 971 Europeans; and 316 colored, other 
than Papuan. Capital, Port Moresby. Other 
ports of entry: Samarai, Misima, and Daru. The 
chief products are: Cocoanuts, rubber, sisal 
hemp, sago, valuable timber, gold, and copper. 
Agriculture has not been developed, but gold 
mining has recently made great progress. Petro- 
leum resources have been reported. wal 7 steam- 
ships ply between Sydney and Port Moresby. 
During the year 1920 the increase in exports and 
revenue was large, and the returns were generally 
of an encouraging nature. The revenue amounted 
to nearly £80,000 as compared with £61,000 for 
the preceding year. The value of imports was 
£422,741 as compared with £258,112, and exports 
amounted to £270,481, as against £176,247 for 
1919. There was 4 great increase in the amount 
of copra exported, which totaled 94,080 tons as 
compared with 2598 tons for the year 1919. The 
abnormally low price now being paid for copra 
seriously aff the total value of exports. 
Pearls found showed a decrease in quantity, but 
an increase in value, which was £25,577 as against 
£21,550 in 1918-19. Osmiridium, which has 
been found in Papua for some years in small 
quantities, was recorded for the first time as an 
export, the amount exported being 88.5 ounces. 
Gold exports also showed a slight increase. 

_ PARAGUAY. A republic of South Amerjca, 
situated between the Paraguay and Alto Parana 
rivers and between 20° 16’ and 26° 31’ 8. lati- 
tude and 54° 37’ and 62° W. longitude. Capital 
Asuncion. 

AREA AND PopuLaTion. The area of Para- 

y proper has been variously estimated at 

m 65,000 to 75,673, but the so-called Chaco, 
that is to say, the region between the rivers 
Paraguay and Piloomayo, which is in dispute 
with Bolivia, has an area of over 100,000 square 
miles. Population of Paraguay proper, esti- 
mated in 1917 at about 1,000,000, exclusive of 
Chaco Indians, numbering about 50,000. The 


a apa is ly of Guarani Indian stock. 
e number of foreigners in the country was 
placed at 60,000 in 1917. Asuncion, the largest 


city (founded in 1537), had a population, Sept. 30, 
1920, of 99,836. Other cities are Villarica with 
26,000; Concepcion and Carapegua with 15,000 
each. Catholicism is the state religion. Educa- 
tion is free, and, so far as schools are available, 
one No later figures for education were 
available than those given in the preceding 
Ypar Boox. 

Propucrion. The soil is fertile and well 
adapted to the cultivation of sub-tropical prod- 
ucts. The chief occupations are agriculture and 
cattle seins and manufacturing is on a small 
scale includmg mainly articles for local con- 
sumption. Sugar production, however, is im- 
portant and in 1920 reached its highest record, 
considerable quantities being exported of which 
Uruguay took the larger part. 
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CoMMERCE, ETC. The trade for Paraguay for 
1920 was as follows: Exports, $14,959,175 in 
Argentine gold; imports, $13,118,504 in Argentine 
gold; as compared with $14,816,117 and $15,835,- 

70, respectively, in 1919. e increase since 1913 
was exceedingly large, the exports in that year 


being $5,630,929 and the imports $8,119,997. 
The follov table shows the value of exports 
by countries for 1913, 1919, and 1920: 
Country of destination 1918 1919 1920 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Argentina..............3,516,417 .201,687 = 8, 
France....... ... 34,001 1,332,405 1,794,604 
United States........... ...es. 644,182 1,393,250 
Spain aa Galea ght ice eudews 25,974 1,598, 1,217,671 
Uruguay 694,622 834,9 1 ‘ 
England............... 163 690,821 313,958 
fg bt ee ae 1,359,662 1,423,71 454, 
Total s<664684c cess. 5,630,929 14,816,117 14,959,175 


The chief countries from which products were 
imported in 1920 were Argentina, United States, 
England, which contributed about 85 per cent. 
It should be noted that a large part of the goods 
credited to Argentina were not of Argentine 
origin but manufactured in other countries and 
reéxported. In 1913 the largest part of the 
imports were from England, y, an 
Argentina, in that order. The following table 
shows the value of the chief imports from the 
United States in 1920: 


Article Pesos 
Groceries and foodstuffa.................2.0000. 86,052 
Hardware, cutlery, machinery, motor vehicles, tools, 
Hieaical coda: as je ats re eat giro 
ri and lighting fixtures............. 
Firearms and arnaninies a eclara ae dinink tn Sled Gantt 86,488 
Chemicals, drugs, oils, and paintas................ 481,352 
Haberdashery, novelties, paper and paper goods, 
and perfumery... ........ 0.0... c cece ee eee eee 83,286 
Clothing, ready-to-wear..................00000- 98,294 
Textiles, table and bed coverings................ 375,494 


t estimates for 1920 according to 
pie eg Revenue, £1,069,530; 
1, 


The bud 
British aut 
expenditure, 846. 

Communications. The river affords the main 
outlet for the foreign commerce of the country 
only a small part of which is ordinarily carn 
by the railway. The main line is the Paraguay 
Central railway which connects with the Argen- 
tine Northeastern railway. In fifty years railway 
construction amounted only to kilometres, 
but in 1921 the Paraguay Central railway was 
planning various branch lines which promised 
to open up some of the richest and most densely 
populated parts of the country. 

Gove iMaa NT: Executive authority is vested 
to a president who acts through a responsible 
ministry of five members; and legislative au- 
thority, in a congress of two houses, namely, a 
senate and a chamber of deputies, both elected 
directly by the people. President at the beginning 
of the year, Manuel Gondra. There was a revo- 
lutionary movement in the autumn which during 
the first week of November resulted in his resig- 
nation and he was succeeded by Eusebio Hyals. 

PARDO BAZAN, Emiuia, Counrsss or. Span- 
ish novelist, critic, and pioneer in the Spani 
woman suffrage movement, died at Madrid, 


PARK 


May 12. She was born at Corufia, Sept. 16, 1851; 
and married Sefior D. José Quiroga in 1 She 
won ® prise at an early age for an essay on an 
eighteenth century Spanish writer, and after 
travels in Europe founded a review at Madrid. 
Her leading novels show the ee of Zola, 
and deal with the decadence of th e aristocracy 
of ocean. The two that have been most praised 


tively. Before that she wrote El cisne de Vila- 
morta (1885). Besides novels, she wrote essays on 
realism and naturalism in "the modern novels 
and various other critical works. In 1910 she 
was appointed a member of the council of public 
instruction. The list of her writings other than 
those above ar Tene includes the following: 
; Un viaje de vovios; tribuna; 
- Inso ; Morrina; Una cristiana; 
La prueba; La piedra angular; essays and critical 
treati San Francisco de Asis; De mi tierra 
Padre Luts Coloma; Pedro Antonio de 
cin; La resoluctén y Ia novela en Rusia (1887): 
La questién palpitante (4th ed., 1801), rhetorical 
essays dealing with realism and naturalism in 
the modern novel; Polémicas y estudios literariog, 
a supplement to the matter contained in La 
piante. The first play that she wrote, 
erdad, was published in 1906. Su sequent 
writings were: Misterio tic a novel; Gs 
(1912); Cuentos Trdgicos (191 
PARK, Sir Marrnanp. South African publicist. 
died at Capetown, March 15. He was editor of 
the Cape Times and the chief correspondent of 
the London Times in South Africa. He was born 
Glasgow pina d = or git educated at the 
Ww school an niversity, winning 
high ction in the latter. After graduation 
he went into journalism, in Scotland and 
later in India where he ‘became assistant-editor 
of the Pioneer. He went thence to Ca se 
where he edited the Cape Times, which he suc- 
ed in bringing to a position of great influence. 
He played a apoiabetd part in the negotiations 
between the t political elements which 
preceded the ‘Union advocating a policy of 
generosity toward the  Duteh. He was a as a 
ree ae of both Botha and Smuts 


SARE ce COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institution 
of the higher learning at Parkville, Mo.; founded 
ron ais Reed cr tesererts ie the fall of 1921 was 

of whom were in the preparatory depart- 
ment. The ere numbered 31. The productive 
funds were $800,000 and the anSomne $43,000. 
The library contained 27,500 volumes. During 
the veers a a new buildin , Science Hall, was com- 
pleted. President, F. ” awl ey, D. D. 

PARKHURST, "Freperic HALE. La 
Governor of Maine, died, January 31. e was 
born at Unity, Maine, Nov. 5, 1864; educated at 
the public schools of Ban and studied law 
4 the law ee of Columbian University, 
ashington, D He was admitted to the bar 
of Maine in 1887; and thereafter practiced law 
in r. He was several times member of 
the Maine House of Representatives; c 
of the Republican State Committee from 1912 
to 1915; and elected Governor of Maine for the 
term en in 1923. 
PARKS, NationaL. The year ending June 30, 
1921, was remarkable for the heaee tourist travel, 
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ing even 1920 which had been the most 
successful year down to that time. The visitors 
to the national parks in 1921 numbered 1,007,335 
as against 919,504 in 1920. The visitors to’ the 
national monuments numbered 164,461 in 1921 
as against 138,951 in 1920. An important, event 
of the year was the holdmg for the first time of 
the National Conference on State Parks. This 
met at Des Moines, Iowa, January 10-12, and 
representatives of more than half the States were 
present. The purpose of the movement was to 
preserve places in the various States and main- 
tain them under State control as centres of 
health, recreation, and education. The meeting 
pronounced i in favor of a polic “ that should make 
ee page ah Ovisions to this end, until eventually 
ould be public parks ’within immediate 
— of all the people of the country, and it 
recommended: The appointment of a s 
commission to study the park laws of the several 
States; that further national, State, county, and 
municipal forests should be established; that all 
ublic parks now or hereafter acquired should 
considered as forever dedicated to the people; 
that constant effort should be made to foster a 


as the N shor spe Lakes Park; California appro- 
pales $300,000 for the purchase of Redwoods in 
umboldt and Mendocino Counties; and New 
York established Allegheny Park with about 
50,000 acres in Cattaraugus County. The 
Hawaii National Park was formall edicated, 
cheat 9, on the rim of the crater, emaumau, 
appropriate ceremonies, ‘ad from 
native and visiting officials. The park contains 
the two great active volcanoes, Kilauea and 
Mukuaweoweo. New p nore ropes ours 
the year in bills presen ngress favo 
the establishment of the following national parks: 
A national park in Utah; Mammoth Cave, Ken- 


tucky; Mt. Katahdin, Maine; Mississippi Valley, 
Iowa and Wisconsin: Mt. Baker, ashi D; 
Battell, Vermont; Killdeer Mountain, orth 


Dakota; Roosevelt National Park, North ’ Dakota. 
The most, important of these seemed to be the 
a gee in respect to Mammoth Cave which 
been long under consideration. The area 
containing this natural curiosity was still = 
private hands under the terms of a will, requirin 
the land to be held in trust until the death of the 
last named heirs when it was to be sold at public 
auction in its entirety. There were only two ‘s 
the heirs surviving in 1921, Soe the 
reached an advanced age. for national 
monuments included: The Pemarkable tract 
containing Palm Canyon, California, the largest 
of the three canyons south of the Vi of Palm 
Spring, Washington, and with native palms 
growing along the shores of the stream for a 
tance of ten mle Castle Gardens, a deep 
Oe amas of euipegy ee scenic interest near Salida, 
Cave, an extensive cave near 
Baker, Yoman .; Mystic ee a small area con- 
taining monuments of early In Indian or other 
prehistoric peoples, thirteen miles southwest of 
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Needles, Calif.; Picture Rocks, a pile of rocks 
inscribed with Indian cen fo n_ miles 
west of Tucson, Ariz.; The alley of the Moon, 
an area of from 1000 to 1200 square miles, con- 
taining sixty-three extinct volcanic craters, many 
ice-caves, etc. es eee the main line of 
the Oregon Short Line Railway and the State 


nignway from Hailey to Arco. 

e the national parks comprise only one- 
third of one per cent of the country’s area, the 
complete protection afforded the wild life within 
their boundaries insures a constant supply. The 
main difficulty arises when severe winters drive 
out the animals in search of food in States whose 
too liberal game laws permit their slaughter, as 
nappened in the case of the Yellowstone elk in 
1920. A milder winter did much to restore the 
herds in the Yellowstone, which during the past 
few years has been a distributing centre for elks 
and other animals sent for propaeatnon purposes 
to many of the States and to . A game 
patrol was established in Mt. McKinley. The 
experiment was made of introducing elk in Yosem- 
ite Park. was made in the Pe radia 
tion of the great redwoods in northern California, 
and the measure above mentioned appropriating 
funds for their purchase, received the hearty 
euppor of the people of California. 

ASADENA MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIA- 
TION. See Music, General News. 

PATTEN, C.G. See Necrovoey. 

PAVEMENTS. See Roaps AND PAVEMENTS. 

PAYNTER, THomas H. Former senator from 
Kentucky, died at Frankfort, Ky., March 8. 
He was born in Lewis Count Ky,, Dec. 9, 1851; 
studied at Centre College, Kentucky; admitted 
to the bar in 1872; and afterwards practiced at 
Frankfort, Ky. He was a member of Congress 
from 1889 to 1894, after which he was ju of 
the Kentucky court of appeals until 1906. m 
1907 to 1913 he was Senator. In politics he was 
a Democrat. 

PEABODY MUSEUM. Extensive field work 
was carried on by this institution of Harvard 
University i tage The expedition to middle 

erica, under Dr. H. J. Spinden visited the lesser 
known ruins in northern Yucataa, and continued 
the investigations into northern Guatemala. This 
was pianned as a preliminary entrance into a large 
unexplored area. S. J. Guernsey continued the 
Museum explorations in northeastern Arizona and 
was successful in discovering important additional 
material and data :elating to the Basket-makers 
and Post-Basket-makers, the earliest known oc- 
cupants of this region. Explorations were carried 
on in France and Belgium by Dr. Charles Pes- 
body, and much new material was obtained. Two 
fine examples. of Bee one about sixteen feet 
high, were collected b . Newcombe from the 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia. A large 
shipment of ethnological material from Southern 
Cameroon was added to the extensive collection 
obtained for the Museum by George Schwab, an 
associate in Anthropology. The Rev. E. Carroll 
Condict gave the Museum some very interesting 
specimens which he collected from the Burmese 
and Southern China, while stationed there as a 
missionary near Thayetmayo, Burma. The 

Museum also received numerous gifts of collec- 
tions and specimens from all parts of the world. 


Museum papers were published during 
1921: A Possible Solution of the Number Series on 
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Pages 51 to 58 of the Dresden Codex, by Cari E. 
Guthe; Basket-maker Caves of N. Ari- 
zona, by S. J. Guernsey and A. V. Kidder; and 
AM aya Grammar, by Alfred M. Tozzer. Volume 
three of the Harvard African Studies was 

from the press soon. A report on the Museum 
E } at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, was in 
course of preparation by Professor Tozzer and 
Dr. Spinden, to be issued as a Museum Memoir. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL. 
See INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

PEARLS, ArtiFiciaL. See CHemistry, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 

PEARSON, Sir Arrnvur. British journalist 
and publisher, died as a result of an accident in 
his home in London, December 9. Several well- 
known British periodicals were published by him. 

e was born near Wells, England, Feb. 
24, 1866, and educated at Winchester. In 1888 he 
was 8 fellow clerk with Alfred Misa tv 
afterwards Lord Northcliffe, in the office o 
Tit Bits, published by Sir George Newnes and he 
and Harmsworth began undertakings on their 
own account as a result of their experience. eae 
ventures were successful and Pearson founded a 
series of magazines and newspapers, among others 
Pearson’s agazine and the Datly Express, 
finally becoming the proprietor of a chain of 
newspapers and magazines. Though a successful 
sev lee proprietor, his publications never 
attained the great popula of the Northcliffe 
papers. Despite the loss of his eyesight, he 
continued in active work, priding hi on his 
ability to overcome this defect. He wrote 3 
book on the subject, Victory over Blindness and 
tne resident of the National Institution for the 

nd. 

PECK, Henry ALLEN. Astronomer and edu- 
cator, died at Syracuse, N. Y., November 17. 
In the summer preceding his death he was a 
pointed Vice-Chancellor of the University. He 
was born at Mexico, N. Y., May 4, 1863, graduated 
at Syracuse University in 1885 and studied in 
Germany. After teaching in the common schools 
and in a private school at Williamsport, Pa., he 
became instructor of astronomy at S 
University in 1887. After 1893 he was 
and after 1917 Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts. He was a frequent contributor to technical 
journals and a member of important scientific 
bodies in his field of work. 

PECK, Tracy. University professor, died at 
Rome, Italy, November 24. At the time of his 
death he was emeritus professor of Latin at Yale 
University. He was born at Bristol, Conn. 
May 24, 1838, graduated at Yale in 1861 and 
studied at the universities of Berlin and Bonn. 
After holding a tutorship at Yale he became 
professor of Latin at Cornell, 1871-80 and from 
1882-1908 was professor of Latin at Yale, in the 
latter year retiring with the status of emeritus 
professor and after 1909 living in Rome. He was 
the editor of important college Latin texts and 
coniributed largely to the learned periodicals. 

PENANG. One of the Strait Settlements (q. v.). 

PENNIE, Joon C. Patent lawyer, died in 
New York City, December 23. He was born at 
Albany, N. Y., in 1858, graduated at Union 
College in 1877 and became an examiner 
pavers in the United States Patent Office in 1880. 

e afterwards went into the practice of patent 
law, first in Washington and thea in New York 
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where he became prominent as a patent law 
expert. He was an adviser of the members of the 
Peace Conference in 1919 in respect to patent law 


provisions of the Treaty. : 
PENNSYLVANIA. Popvutation. According 


to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
8,720,017 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 7,665,111 ia 1910. 
AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
— of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
1: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corm........... 1921 1,589,000 76,272,000 $41,950,000 
1920 1,556,000 70,020,000 70,020,000 
Buckwheat.. ...1921 225,000 5,175,000 3,881,000 
1920 232,00@,, _ 4,176,000 5,011,000 
Osten c cc b2ie%'%2 1921 1,238,000 35,283,000 15,877,000 
1920 1,210,000 47,190,000 31,145,000 
Wheat......... 1921 1,365,000 23,850,000 24,566,000 
1920 1,368,000 22,700,000 38,590,000 
RY6@i666c68cac% 1921 188,000 3,008,000 2,858,000 
1920 186,000 2,976,000 4,166,000 
Tobacoo........ 1921 000 161,320,000 8,830,000 
1920 43,000 164,930,000 12,986,000 
oC ee 1921 3,048,000 23,658,000 62,046,000 
1920 2,961,000 *4,142,000 97,188,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 51,000 21,586,000 28,709,000 
9 6, 28,290,000 35,080,000 

1 Pounds Tons 


Manouracrurges. The Bureau of the Census 
reported the general results of the 1920 census of 
manufactures, covering the year 1919, for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The census of manufac- 
tures, 1919, like that of 1914, excluded the hand 
trades, the building trades, and the neighborhood 
industries, and took account only of establishments 
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the election of judges and of officials of cities of 
the second class. Other acts of the legislature 
were Sad nay of ae full-crew law po ny Sr 
sage of a bill generally increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries. While efforts to repeal the Brooks high 
license law for saloons and to secure a rigid State 
enforcement bill failed, a compromise prohibition 
enforcement measure was passed. e legisla- 
ture approved a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment providing a $35,000,000 bond issue for the 
p of providing veterans of the World War 
with a bonus of $10 for each month of service, the 
limit in each case being $200. To become part 
of the constitution this measure must be approved 
by the 1923 legislature and by the voters of the 
State at the November election of that year. 
Extecrions. A special election for the place of 
e, made vacant by the death 
M M. Garland, held on Sep- 
tember 20, resulted as follows: Thomas S. Crago 
(Republican), 705,876; John P. Bracken (Demo- 
crat), 221,288; Cora M. Bixler (Socialist), 29,781; 
B. E. P. Prugh (Prohibition), 74,837; Crago hav- 
ing a majority of 279,919 over all others, and 
484,588 over Bracken. In the fall election Wil- 
liam I. Schaffer was reélected Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the vote being: Schaffer (Republi- 
can), 991,389; Eugene C. Bonniwell (Democrat), 
500,758; A. B. Lewis (Socialist), 50,674; Charles 
Palmer (Prohibition), 87,862. The proposal 
to hold a constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of making a new State constitution, approved 
y the legislature, was rejected by the voters, 
the result being: Yes, 419,191; No, 518,889. 
The same proposition voted on in 1891 resulted: 
In favor, 173,813; against 420,598. The present 


condu under the so-called factory system. constitution was framed in 1873. 
The following table gives a s of the Orricers. Governor, William C. Sproul; 
census of manufactures of 1919, with correspond- Lieutenant-Governor, Edward E. Beidleman; 
ing figures for 1914: Secretary of the Commonwealth, Bernard J. 
Census— Per cent of 
tncrease 1 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments. ........... 00000 ccc cece ee tence ee eeeeaege 27,975 27,521 1.6 
Persons engaged in manufactures... 0.000060 eee teens 1,324,175 1,060,562 24.9 
Proprietors and firm members.............. 0... eee eee eens 27,434 28,034 —2.1 
Salaried employees... 2.0... ccc cece eee nv eennceeeeeeey 160,489 108,050 48.5 
Wage earners (average number)................... 0-0 ccc eee c eee cence 1,136,252 924,478 22.9 
raiaare DOTSGPO WOE. 5 6 nes Kars le ein hg ee ad ob A ee ee 4,454,796 3,549,858 25.5 
CODA sino hs es tt Blin tee oe eua ot et oo Sag. oe hae eee $6,227,268,000 $3,149,411,000 97.7 
Bar Vi ced ho shacais 250 bs ua ee ee pean eee aaa Di a enee ano neds 1,741,508,000 672,563,000 158.9 
SOLA ei eo 2 5nc hee k e tnahng Bea ed hanes Masess eieels 334,947,000 144,610,000 131.6 
WN me oon Sr eee ss a es as EMR Ne Sees 1,406,561,000 527,953,000 166.4 
Materiales 275532 ee es la add ok ae eS eb he he tee bh eee '4,211,079,000 1,688,921,000 149.3 
Value of products... 00.0.0. cece cece eee teen een neneneny 7,316,063, 2,832,349,000 158.3 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)......... 3,104,984,000 1,143,428,000 171.6 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


LzGIs.taTION. The feature of the 1921 session 
of the legislature was the t against the legis- 
lative programme advanced by Governor William 
C. Sproul, which reached its climax on April 
25 when the administration forces held a “rump” 
session, ousted Speaker Robert S. Spaneiet and 
put Samuel W. Whitaker in his place, and passed 
the measures which had been held up by the con- 
test. These included a bill creating a Welfare 
Department to take over the duties of the old 
board of public charities, the lunacy committee, 
the prison labor board, and related activities, 
and two measures repealing the only non-partisan 
election laws in the State, those dealing with 


Myers; Attorney-General, George E. Alter; Au- 
ditor-General, Samuel S. Lewis; Treasurer, Charles 
A. Snyder; Secretary of Internal Affairs, James F. 
Woodward; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Thomas E. Finegan; Adjutant-General, Frank 
D. Beary; Commissioner of Banking, John S. 
Fisher; Secretary of Agriculture, Frederik Ras- 
mussen; Commissioner of Forestry, Gifford 
Pinchot; Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
Clifford B. Connelley; Commissioner of Welfare, 
J. M. Baldy; Highway Commissioner, Lewis 8S. 
Sadler. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Robert von Moschzisker; Justices, Robert S. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF 4540 


Fraser, Emory. A. Walling, Alexander Simpson, 
Jr., John W. Kephart, Sylvester B. Sadler, Wil- 
liam I. Schaffer | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Universiry or. A co 
educational, non-sectarian institution of the 
higher learning at Philadelphia, Pa.; founded in 
1740. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
14,199; for the summer school 1768. The faculty 
numbered 1006. The library contained 500,000 
volumes. The productive funds amoun to 
$11,526,762 and the income from the invested 
fe to rien sung Provost, Josiah H. 

ennyman, Ph.D., LL.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. A non- 
sectarian co-educational institution at State 
College, Pa.; founded in 1859. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 3129 of whom 1107 were in 
the School of Engineering; for the summer session, 
1905. The university includes besides the en- 
gineering school, schools of liberal arts, agriculture, 
mining, natural science, and home economics. 

Hege of Liberal Arta had an enrollment of 
579. The faculty numbered 301. The library 
contained 77,500 volumes. The funds available 
for the expenses of the year amounted to §$2,- 
000,000. President, John Martin Thomas, 
D.D., Ph.D., former president of the Middlebury 


llege, Vermont. 

PENOLOGY. In all progressive modern sys- 
tems attention is concentrated on the reformation 
of the prisoners, and in the United States the two 
chief features introduced for this purpose have 
been the indeterminate sentences and the parole. 
The former was first practically applied in this 
country in Michi at the suggestion of the late 
Zebulon R. B y in 1867, when a law was 

authorizing the release of a prostitute at an 

earlier date than the expiration of the. three-year 
sentence on assurance of her fitness and intention 
to lead a better life. This was followed in New 
York State by the legislation creating the Elmira 
system which was inspired by the success of 
inglish and Irish experiments. There is a wide 
Bri Dp in the manner of applying the principles 
of indeterminate sentences, not only from State to 
State, but even in the same State, where one 
system may be applicable to the State prison, 
another to the State reformatory, etc. There have 
been no complete indeterminate sentences either 
in the State or under the Federal government 
applicable to responsible persons convicted of 
crime; and all indeterminate sentences are sen- 
tences which are indeterminate within minimum 
Or maximum limits, the sentences having a 
definite limitation as to the one period for 
which a convicted person may imprisoned. 
Parole is the term applied to the period of super- 
vision exercised by the authorities over a prisoner 
after he has left confinement in accordance with 
the varying requirements of the law or adminis- 
tration. Parole becomes operative at differeat 
periods of a sentence, and there is great variety in 
the practice of the different States. In some 
States conditional release may follow the expira- 
tion of the minimum sentence; in others, the 
expiration of one-third or one-half of a sentence; 
in a few immediately upon entrance into the institu- 
tion; and in still others, may be granted by the 
governor. The term of parole varies from six 
months to one year, but in some States may last 
until the iration of the maximum sentence. 
In view of the confusion resulting from the fact 
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that each State has had its own methods in 

t to minimum sentences and for parole, a 
useful P ey of work was done in 1921 by Mr. 
E. R. Cass, Secretary of the Prison Association of 
New York, who studied the methods of each 
State and summarized present practices. The 
difficulty of judgi after-careers of prisoners 
is obvious, and the reports as to the percentage of 
criminals who have undergone reformation are 
not based on any uniform and definite criterion, 
hence, it is impossible to secure exact information 
in respect to the effect of the American features of 
the indeterminate sentence and parole on the 
after-life of prisoners. After an investigation of this 
subject Mr. Cass made the following recommenda- 
tion: “To trace the after-careers of prisoners, 
two methods are suggested: The first is that an 
intensive study be made in such States as Cali- 


ology has long urged that such a study be made, 
and, at the time of this writing, has hopes that, 
through a financial pledge from the Carnegie 
Corporation, it will soon be in a position to under- 
take the same. In 1912, the New York Prison 
Association, with the financial aid of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, ded thousands of dollars 
in making a study of former Elmira inmates. [1 
study was seriously handicapped by the inability 
of the investigators to locate many of the rel 
prisoners. ewise, any similar study will meet 
with the same difficulties. Therefore, it is my 
firm belief that we shall never be able to deter- 
mine, with any reasonable accuracy, the resulis of 
the indeterminate sentence and parole until there 
is established a system whereby every penal 
institution in this country will be required to file 
with a central Federal bureau, eupueer copies of 
the records of its inmates.” summary of 
pardon, indeterminate sentence, and parole laws 
in use in the several States of United States in 
the year 1921 will be found in the pamphlet b 
Mr. E. R. Cass above mentioned, entitled, “ 
Study of Parole Laws and Methods in the United 
States” which was read at the annual congress 
of the American Prison Association in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.. November 1. His summaries for 
Federal institutions and those of New York State 
were as follows: 

Federal. sg Wasser pees for a term over 
one year may paro after serving one-third 
of the term or terms for which he was sentenced. 
Board of Parole consists of Superintendent of 
Prisons of Department of Justice, warden of each 
United States penitentiary and its physician. It 
establishes rules for procedure, subject to Attorney- 
General’s approval, prisoner may make applica- 
tion for parole. He is under control of the warden 
of the prison from which paroled until expiration 
of term minus good time allowance. Is given a 
limit of residence. United States Attorney- 
General must approve action of Board before 
release. Warden may have prisoner rearrested. 
Then he appears before Board of Parole and 
decides action. If reimprisoned then time of parole 
does not count in sentence. Paroled prisoners 
must be supplied with clothing, transportation, 
and $5. A United States prisoner confined in any 
State reformatory is subject to parole laws of that 
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State. United States Attorney-General must 
approve order for parole, however, and prisoner 
whet on parole may return to State he lives in 
under su ision of marshal of his district. 
Above all laws is the power of the President to grant 
pardon or commutation in any case and good 
time allowance. 

New York. Three different types of indeter- 
Minate sentence laws are in vogue. Elmira 
Reformatory receives male offenders between 16 
and 30 years of age, convicted for the first time of 
a felony and for the second time of a misdemeanor. 
Felons may be detained for the maximum period 
laid down in the Penal Code for the specific 
offense, but no minimum is prescribed, and the 
Board of Managers has full power to release a 
prisoner at any time it sees fit. The maximum in 
the case of misdemeanants is three years. As a 
matter of practice, the Board has established a 
sober of marking which is the principal factor in 

eciding when a prisoner is eligible for parole. 
The minimum period qualifying for release is a 
little over 12 months. e average time at which 
 Sdestiatel are actually paroled is about 14 months. 
some instances prisoners are held longer. 

The indeterminate sentence, as it applies to 
those committed to a State prison, is as follows: 

‘‘A person never before convicted of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment in a state prison, who 
1s convicted in any court in this state of a felony 
other than murder first or second degree, and 
sentenced to a state prison, shall be sentenced 
thereto under an indeterminate sentence, the 
minimum of which shall not be less than one year, 
Or in case a minimum is fixed by law, not less 
than such minimum; otherwise, the minimum of 
such sentence shall not be more than one-half the 
longest period and the maximum shall not be 
more than the longest period fixed by law for 
which the crime is punishable of which the 
offender is convicted.”’ 

At the expiration of the minimum period, less 
time allowance for good conduct, a prisoner serv- 
ing an indeterminate sentence may be paroled. 
The usual practice is to parole prisoners at the 
expiration of the minimum period. Paroles are 
decided by the Board of Parole, which consists of 
two salaried members and the Superintendent of 
Prisons, ex-officio. There are three parole officers, 
but the actual supervision of those on parole is 
conducted by organizations codperating with the 
Board of Parole. The parole period is usually one 
year, except for those whose sentence was com- 
muted, or who were committed for murder 
second degree, for which cases the parole peri 
is usually two years. The Parole Board, of course, 
can keep a prisoner on parole until the expiration 
of his maximum sentence. 

A recent amendment to the law provides that 
prisoners released after serving a definite sentence 
shall be placed in the custody of the Parole Boar 
for the period of time which was deducted from 
their sentence for good behavior. 

The third kind of indeterminate sentence law 
operating in the State is based upon the law of 
1915, which is applicable to all cities of the first 
class in the State, but has so far only been actually 
applied to New York City. This relates to persons 
sentenced to imprisonment in any penitentiary, 
workhouse, or reformatory in a city of the first 
class. In the case of the reformatory and peniten- 
tiary, every sentence is for an indefinite term, 
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subject to a maximum of three years, while in the 
case of the workhouse the sentence may be in- 
determinate, and, if so, is subject to a maximum of 
two years. The Parole Commission has absolute 
discretion to release a prisoner from a reformatory 
or workhouse at any time after the commencement 
of the sentence, but it is required to first send to 
the committing judge notice of the time and place 
of the meeting at which the case will be disposed 
of, ao as to give him an opportunity to express an 
opinion or make a suggestion regarding its dis- 
posal. In the case of prisoners committed to a 
penitentiary, the Parole Commission may similarly 
at any time, make a recommendation in favor o 
parole to the committing judge, but his approval 
Im writing is neceasary before such recommenda- 
tion becomes effective. This law, it will be 
noticed, in some ways more closely approaches a 
true indeterminate sentence than that in force in 
most parts of the country. There is no special 
maximum fixed by the statute or by the court for 
each offense, but merely the general maximum of 
two years for all offenses in the case of an inmate 
of a workhouse, and of three years in the case of an 
inmate of a reformatory or pooner: nor is 
there any minimum. The Parole Commission 
can release a prisoner on the day after the sentence 
is passed, provided that in the case of an inmate of 
& penitentiary the sanction of the committing 
wides is obtained. The Parole Committee consists 
of three salaried members and two ex-officio 
members, namely, the Commissioner of the 
Department of Correction and the Commissioner 
of the Police Department; there is also a paid 
secretary and a large staff of parole officers. ) 
three paid commissioners are i ana by the 
mayor of the city and are required by law to give 
full time service. The parole officers are appointed 
from a civil service list by the commissioners. 

GreaT Brirain. According to the report 
of the Commissioner of Prisons for the year 
ending March 31, the number of prisoners had 
increased by 10,000 over the preceding year; 
sentences to imprisonment had risen from 34,000 
to 42,000; persons imprisoned as debtors or on 
civil processes, from 2800 to 5200; and male 
prisoners increased by eight per cent while female 

risoners decreased by twenty-two per cent. 

e results were considered extremely satisfactory 
in view of the unemployment and_ industrial 
unrest. The decrease since the period before the 
peed was remarkable as shown in the following 
table: 


Offenses 1913-14 1920-81 
Indictable— 

Murder, manslaughter, wounding, &c.... 474 389 
, ho ing, &c............ .960 1,548 

ny embesslement, receiving, mae eae 

alse pretenses. .............0 00 eee, : 12, 

Non-indictable— ei 
NOB os crassa heen iia waa oe ce teee oe 8,666 3,312 
Drunkenness, &c..............0 0.0000. 51,851 8,752 
Police regulations, offenses against...... 8,661 1,948 
Poor law, offenses against.............. 4,275 1,122 
Prostitution..... eae Scaidia <-alateletvene aeta andes 7,952 2,958 
Begging and sleeping out............... 15,019 2,539 


In certain parts of the country a marked change 
in the character of offenses was noted. For 
example, the governor of Durham prison, con- 
trasting the number of first offenders in 1921 
18,000, with those in 1913-14, 45,000, pointed 
out the fact that a new stamp of offenders had 
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sprung into existence and that men and women 
of respectable antecedents and in regular employ- 
ment were taking to serious crimes, especially, 
fraud, embezzlement, housebreaking, etc. i 
to the proportion of women among these 
offenders it was not believed that the war was 
responsible for the increased lawlessness of this 
class. The men offenders were reported as being 
usually intelligent and of a fair education. 
PENROSE, Bores. United States Senator 
and party leader, died at Washington, D. C., 
December 31. Down almost to the day of his 
death he was busy with public affairs, being 
are n oe the Finance rtapenencor and havi 
to deal in that capacity with pressing matters o 
tax and tariff legislation. He was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 1, 1860, the son of a well-known 
QP elphia physician and university professor 
and was educated at Harvard, where he gradua 
in 1881 with the second highest honors of his 
class, the first place being held by his brother. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1883 and practiced 
at Philadelphia but from the first devoted himself 
to politics and continued his political activity 
throughout his life. He was a member of the 
Pennsylvania State house of representatives 
1884-86, and of the State senate 1887-97. From 
that time on he served continuously in the United 
States Senate. He was Chairman of the Repub- 
lican State committee 1903-05 and a member 
of the Republican National Committee after 1904, 
except for the interval 1912-16, and he was a 
delegate to the Republican National Conventions 
of 1900, 1904, 1908, and 1916. His skill as a 
litician was remarkable and for many years he 
Heainatal the politics of his State and exercised 
a powerful influence in the Republican party as 
a whole. He was regarded as the representative 
of the old party machine and successor to the 
t political bosses, such as Platt, Quay, and 
anna. In Pennsylvania he had been preceded 
by Cameron and Quay, but it was generally held 
that his ability as a leader was superior to theirs. 
He was admired as a party manager or con- 
demned as a political boss according to the prepos- 
sessions of the writer and his name pecan almost 
synonymous with the sort of control over political 
affairs which Roosevelt and the more pro ive 
members of both parties as well as liberal senti- 
ment generally had condemned. By Roosevelt 
the corrupt control of politics was termed, for 
example, ‘‘Penrosism.”’ In spite of the attacks 
apon Hin as a boss he was not personally involved 
in any of the political scandals of the organization 
in which he took part during the last fifteen years 
of his life. The main features of his political 
career were his long fight against Theodore Roose- 
velt and his contest with the faction of the Re- 
ublican party in Philadelphia headed by the Vare 
brothers: In the Senate he advocated United 
States intervention in Mexico as early as 1913. 
He opposed the Treaty of Peace when it was 
submitted and he condemned the cession of 
Shantung to Japan as a violation of every principle 
of the e of Nations. His chief interest was 
in revenue legislation and his rare speeches in the 
Senate were generally on matters pertaining to 
it. He op Prohibition and fought against 
the Fed amendment. In the Senate he was 
a member of the four important committees: 
Finance; Banking and Currency; Immigration; 
and Naval Affairs. Mr. Penrose was among the 
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most widely read and scholarly men of the Senate. 
In regard to his private life little was known for 
he avoided publicity in that respect wherever 
possible. His death left no single man with the 
capacity and the following that marked him as 
successor and it was believed that the power 
formerly wielded by him would be divided among 
several. The chai ip of the Finance 
Committee passed for the first time in fort 
years to a representative of a western State. He 
was the author of a History of the City Govern- 
ment of Philadelphia. 

PENSIONS. See Otp AGE PENsIOoNs, and 
UniTEep STATEs. 

PERAK. The most northerly of the Federated 
Malay States (q. v.). 

PERIN, Georce Lanpor. Cle died 
at Brookline, Mass., December 22. He was the 
first missionary of the Universalist Church in 
Japan. He was born in Jasper County, Iowa, 
July 31, 1854, and ordained to the Universalist 
ministry in 1878. He was a Universalist mis- 
sionary in saves from 1890 to 1894. Except for 
the interval of these four years he held a pastorate 
in Boston from 1883 to 1910. In 1901 he founded 
a home for working girls and students. He wrote 
The Sunny Side of Life (1901). 

PERKIN S, Epmunp Taytor. Civil engineer, 
died at Chicago, May 21. He was known as a 
reclamation expert. He was born at Scottsville, 
Va., Sept. 8, 1864; graduated in the 
college course and in civil engineering at Union 
College, New York, in 1885 and was topographer 
on the United States Geological Survey, 1885- 
1902, after which he was engineer in the United 
States Reclamation Service till 1910. He was 
Ae of the Edmund T. Perkins ineering 

mpany at Chicago after Nov. 1, 1910. He 
contributed to the magazines on various engineer- 
ing and reclamation topics. 

ERRIER, Epmonp. French zodlogist, died 
in Paris in A . He was former Director of 
the Museum of Natural History. He was born 
near Corréze, May 1, 1844, and studied at the 
Polytechnic, and Superior Normal schools, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1866 in mathematical 
and physical sciences. In 1868 he entered the 
staff of the museum of natural history and in 1876 
he became professor and administrator of the 
museum. He was a member of the commission 
engaged in deep-sea explorations in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic, 1881-83, and from his. 

iences he derived much material for his 
scientific papers. He was an ardent follower of 
Lamarck and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and one of 
his first works dealt with the subject of zodlogical 
philosophy before Darwin. He was el to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1892 and an associate 
of the Academy of Medicine in 1898. His work 
at the museum of natural history was twofold, 
in the first place, sagas 2 of researches in pure 
science and studies in which the Lamarck theory 
was sustained; in the second devoted to the 
development and improvement of the botanical 

en and to the securing of the necessary build- 
ings for the valuable collections of the museum. 
As museum administrator he established relations 
with the governments of the French colonies 
and set on foot a number of important expeditions 
for the study of fauna and flora. Under him 
naturalists explored many parts of the world and 
brought back rich collections for the botanical 
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gardens. He was an ardent defender of the 
practical application of natural history to industry 
and did much to contribute the development of 
the fisheries. He founded one of the first labora- 
tories of marine biology, at Tahiti. Certain 
changes in the nomenclature of morphology were 
pies ode by him. In 1913 he became President 
of the Academy of Sciences. Among his writings 
may be mentioned the following: Les colonies 
animales et la formation des organismes (1881; 


2nd ed., 1898); Les principaux types des étres Tin. 


vivants, etc. (1882); La philosophie zodlogique avant 
Darwin (1884); Elémentis de zoélogie (1886; 8th ed., 
1899); Traité de zodlogie (1892-1903); La vie des 
animaux illusirée (1903-06); La femme dans la 
nature et l &volution du sexe feminin (1908). 

PERSIA. A monarchy of Asia between 25° 
and 40° N. latitude and 44 and 60° 30’ E. longi- 
tude, and reaching from the Gulf of Oman to 
Caspian sea. Capital, Teheran. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Area variously esti- 
mated at from 628,000 square miles to 635,135 
square miles; population, from 8,000,000 to 16,000,- 

. A ra portion of the area is absolute desert 
and at a high altitude, in which ions the 
average density of the population is reckoned at 
not more than 15 to the square mile. The only 
navigable river is the Karun. In the north and 
west there are extensive forests, but the central 
and eastern is occupied by a salt desert. 
About 3,000, of the inhabitants are nomads, 
including about 720,000 Turks; 675,000 Kurds 
and Leks; 260,000 Arabs; 234,000 Lurs; 20,700 
Baluchis and Gypsies. e European residents 
have been p at about 1200. Chief cities: 
Teheran, 220,000 to 350,000; Tabriz, 200,000; 
Meshed and Kermanshah, 70,000 to 80,000 each; 
Ispahan, 80,000. All the above neuree for popu- 
lation are mere estimates. The Persians belong 
to the Shiite sect of Mohammedans. The schools 
have been estimated at only 180 in number with 
about 10,000 pupils, but there are many colleges, 
supported by public funds. 

opucTion. The chief agricultural products 
are: Wheat, barley, rice, gums, fruits, drugs, 
wool, cotton, silk, and opium. There has latterly 
been an increase in the production of opium and 
tragacanth. Wool of especially fine quality is 
raised at Khorassan. Persian silks and Persian 
carpets are celebrated all over the world, the 
carpets are all made by hand, and the centres of 
the ind are at Tabriz, Kerman, Sultanabad 
and H There are rich but undeveloped 
mineral resources, including: Lead, iron, copper, 
coal, salt, manganese, marble, borax, meray: 
nickel, copay petroleum, and turquoises. Oo 


later figures for production were available than 
those given in the preceding YEAR Book. 


CoMMERCE. e chief products for export 
and import are shown in the following table 
from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 in thou- 
sands of krans in the years 1917-18 and 1918- 
19, inclusive (a kran equals about nine cents): 


1917-18 1818-19 


Imports 1000 1000 

krans krans 
CGtOIR dele ooo ahs oe ee tS 130,542 154,763 
ee Pee nee ee nee 101,055 125,563 
TOR 5 ee Seeds c SERGE ew ORR eS TS 13,508 53,567 
Gold and silver bars. .............00002: 8,508 2,900 
Gold and silver coin... ........... ccc eee 15,294 3,140 
Petroleum. .............. ccc ccc eee cecee 16,041 7,596 
WP es So es eh he ewe eek sawed 2,876 5,218 
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1917-18 1918-19 

Imports 1000 

krans krans 
BOUT iss 2560548 Rede Se ee ee ek 4,561 3,117 
WOODS. 4 isc cwtate dace ctee chun 34.028 4,411 3,287 
Indigo and kermes...................... 6,112 4,779 
Haberdashery.................. 2.00.05 5,351 2,819 
FCG uso og ba. anal auth Gaetan Saeed Bocas 19,045 14,142 
SOiCES ess 4 halo ha dee AS ee Bae 3,471 7,873 
OOli a hah ain nak he iene ek ues Se 3,071 914 
: DB sesh St weer Sigs Whines rad aa tone ne ace 6,514 7,015 
Bilk Q0006.,;. 2 ci 2pingnteat dee meen tass 2,067 2,155 
Tin, sine, and Jead...................... ’ 869 1,732 
BCCO Sie Sees a cee Peas eas oe es 404 858 
Copper and nickel.................0...0. 0 cecee cece 
Iron and steel... ............ 0. ccc eee ee 5,584 3,310 
Iron and steel manufactured............. 17,814 15,292 
Din Or) 3 6 n2 bck oa deaisa, One es ela ARS ‘ 1,829 
1917-18 1918-19 

Exports 1000 1000 

krans krans 
Priiteen awe ier Aces teen eae he 48,112 21,793 
Carmpetas ciel ier .bateis bnee nse ase ¢ 7,130 4,807 
COWON nc chess ina wa teenies shat ,060 3,719 
Bishigss concise snursuca' een ea wd a eel sates 3,445 2,746 
RICO eo ase Sree ean Beet ade een 19,699 650 
Gold and silver coins.................... 7,482 1,397 
GUIS os ca oot sa ec ee tid oa ye cea ces 5,058 2,598 
bc dceoeaneal tian ae Nie El eh nck Daca a a tree ka chee Slat 44,783 28,595 
Oli ch arreeacenes caver taeda Gla uces 8,098 1,001 
COCOONS 5 4 hese Peaiy s Gee bD Oa EL Kees 411 
LNB sie aed Gd tulle tate aaa eh esi y 8,270 1,640 
ANIMAS) o.6 ead eto ees Meee nueau scale 29,098 12,174 
RU CUS 5 eens eho Bo oe a ed eB ae 987 1,874 
Cottons. iis e Seiten Hoa utnc iets thin gedetak 2,956 11,567 
IOS yatta enh aa eet oe Gace ue ans 3,238 356 
Wheat and barley....................... seeee 1,863 
POAT SOUGioiG c awe beac ee Abs Seka  adadca 
DOU GS s oases esters csg octet hte ee ete 1,597 1,273 
POOR ss ore hss sed Cara ie onde dean ts 577 437 
TD ODECCO.: oon ee aces oes E LOL ok 2,031 1,874 
Petroloutiis 6.63 ook eb eres Hk 107,178 155,424 
The distribution by countries in 1918-19 is 


shown in the following table from the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1921: 


Imports Exports 
From or to se ad ee 
Afghanistan. ............... 000 - cee 270,300 47,050 
Germany i544 lake sasieeew ees 1080  «..... 
AUBB 6 oo ohhh ee gas, cee ee ewe 19050 «...... 
Belgas osci se deckvepe Reuss y ees 9472 «..... 
UB co bo sid ota apt ee ale 145,702 7,107 
BRD iis tistics (ate bende ees 677,110 2,045,605 
United States...................... 4,024 85,265 
British Empire..................... 13,692,180 4,177,029 
France and Colonies................ 19,574 2,7 
aly St saga a actus missense at, panera dag 3,041 ...... 
Netherlands and Colonies............ WOO» eeeees 
BOR cn ute a aaa eatnceumta ne ae 1,192,410 1,890,455 
Switzerland........................ 1430 ....... 
PUOEKGY soba c 6p alterna hese O ecenicnG Sone 368,051 1,333,014 
Muscat..... 0.0.00. ccc ee ee ees 2,780 4,333 
OMBN ei 63.005 sob euk-nd ky ono et aed 178,280 151,536 
DAT Sie fh 2g as Prac ee oe RS es 7,834 7,539 


Great Britain’s share of the total trade for the 
yearjending March 20, 1919, was about 70 per cent. 

Communications. The total length of the 
railways at the beginning of 1921 was placed at 
about 150 miles. Since 1903 the highways have 
been greatly extended and improved. The 
principal routes are by way of Trebizond, Resht, 
and Meshed to Russia; Khorassan and Seistan to 
India; Kermanshah to Bagdad; Bushire to 
Ispahan and Teheran; and Bender Abbas to the 
interior. 

DerensE. By the Anglo-Persian agreement of 
August 9, 1919, there was to be a uniform military 
force under the command of British officers. 
Meanwhile a Cossack brigade had been formed 
by Russia under an agreement with the Persian 
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The Cossack division in 
1919 consisted of 7856 Persian troops, 202 Persian 
officers, and 56 Russian officers. e cost of 

intaining this division was borne chiefly by 


government in 1912. 


maintaining 
Great Britain, the balance of about one-third 
being paid by Persia. The Russian officers were 
dismissed in October, 1920, and British officers 
were substituted. There were also at the end of 
1920 two brigades of South Persian rifles, con- 
sisting of 5400 Persian troops with 306 British 
Officers and 190 Persian officers. In April, 1920, 
the Anglo-Persian military commission recom- 
mended the placing of the South Persian rifles 
and the Cossack division directly under the 
command of the Persian government, and that 
the military forces, including existing formations, 
should be maintained at the strength of 43,000. 
This arrangement was not ratified by the Persian 
government. The British and Indian troops in 
northwest Persia in January, 1921, numbered about 
70,000. They were withdrawn at the close of 
the year. See below under History.  .- 
GOVERNMENT. The attempt to transform 
Persia from an absolute monarchy to a constitu- 
tional] state in 1906 led to many disturbances, and 
the parliament or Méejliss constituted at that 
- time practically ceased to exist as a legislative or 
administrative body after November, 1915. The 
reigning Shah in 1921 was the Sultan Ahmed, 
born, Jan. 20, 1898, and crowned, July 21, 1914 
but the government has been under the control 
of the cabinet. An agreement was made by the 
British and Persian governments, August 9, 1919, 
providing for a British adviser in Persian ad- 
ministration; British financial assistance in 
inistrative reforms; and a joint British and 
Persian military commission for the establishm 


nat 
of a mili defense force (see YEAR Book of 


1919), but thi ment did not into force 
and was rejected 1 Si Persian prime minister 
Feb. 27, 1921. 6 ministry as constituted 


March 1, 1921, was as follows: Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior, Seyed Ziaed-Din; 
Foreign Affairs, Modirel-Molk; War, Reza Khan; 
Education, Nayerol-Molk; Finance, Mirza Eissa 
Khan; Justice, Mansures-Sultaneh; Posts and 
Telegraphs, Mochir-Moasam; Public Health and 
Charity, Eee ; Public Works, Mov- 
-Dowleh. 


HISTORY 


CaBineT Crises. The Sipahdar ministry was 
overthrown by military forces under General 
Reza Khan, February 20, the movement ae 
started, sone the reports, at the Britis 
headquarters at vin. The new ministry under 

Zia-ed-Din, issued its programme (March 11) 
which among other things undertook to annul 
the last Anglo-Persian agreement and to rid 
Persia of foreign troops. This cabinet was in 
turn overthrown at the inning of June, and a 
new aarti was established, June 4, under 
Ghevam-es-Saltaneh as prime minister and 
minister of home affairs, which on June 11 issued 
a statement to the foreign offices of other Powers 
to the effect that Persia would be entirely inde- 
pendent, henceforth, while it desired at the same 
time to maintain the most friendly relations 
with all nations. 

WITHDRAWAL OF THE BaritisH. The with- 
drawal of the British troops from the former 
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Russian sphere of interest in northern Persia 
began January 18. The British forces left the 
capital, May 16. The address of Lord Curson, 
British Foreign Minister, in the House of Lords, 
July 26, gave veg offense in Persia, especially ita 
implication that Great Britain would cease 
to interest herself in Persia now that the Persian 
government had denounced the Anglo-Persian 
treaty and had allied itself with Moscow. The 
Persian press also attacked the British financial 
administration, complaining of the policy of the 
British financial .adviser, Mr. Armi mith. 
It denied that Great Britain had saved Persia in 
the war. As to the invasion of Persia by the 
Bolshevists, that would not have happened if 
British troops had not been ocenpy ae the country. 
A contrast between the British financial policy 
and that of the American adviser, Mr. Morgan 
Shuster, was pointed out to the great disadvantage 
of the former. The last remnants of British 
participation in the internal affairs of Persia 
disappeared with the departure from the capital 
of the British controller of Persian finances, 
Mr. Armi mith, September 20, and the dis- 
banding of the South Persian Rifles, September 23. 
The offer of the Persian government to take over 
this military corps was i el by the British 
fore minister who decided that no arms or 
munitions should be turned over by the British 
government either to Persian officials or Persian 
individ 

RewatTions wits Russia. In January there 
were reports of negotiations between the govern- 
ment and Moscow agents. On February 26 the 
Persian government signed a treaty with the 
Soviet Wi baliga ie according diplomatic rights 
to the latter. Envoys from the Soviet govern- 
ment arrived at the capital, May 1. 

HER Events. In November President 
Harding received the credentials of the new Per- 
sian Minister, Mirza Hussein, and at the close 
of the year Rabbi Joseph Saul Kornfeld became 
United States minister to Persia. In December 
negotiations were going on between British and 
American interests in the oil fields, but it was a 
question whether the situation would not have 
to be settled by diplomatic action. 

OP reas A South American republic. Capital, 
ima. 

AREA AND POPULATION. Area, estimated at 
from 679,600 to 723,461 square miles, the latter 
including the department of Tacna, in di 
with Chile (q. v.); population, estimaced at from 
4,500,000 to 4,620,201. Lima had a population, 
estimated in 1919 at 175,000. Other important 
cities with estimates of population are: Callao, 
34,346; and Arequipa, 35,000 to 40,000. The 
above estimates do not include  uncivilised 
Indians whose numbers are unknown. No later 
figures for education were available than those 
given in the preceding YEAR Book. 

Propucrion. The chief agricultural products 
are: Sugar, coffee, and cotton. The sugar industry 
is the most important and is carried on chiefly ia 
the coast region. In 1918 it employed about 
23,456 laborors in the cultivation of the cane 
which covered an area of 124,510 acres, with 
an output of 238,190 tons. Cotton production in 
1918 amounted to 24,603 tons. Other products 
are: Rice, cocoa, wheat, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, olives, ramie, and corn. The development 
of rice cultivation has been an important feature 
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of the’last ten years, and rice has become one of 
the chief crops of the northern part of the country, 
where about 90 per cent of the total crop is grown. 
The production rose from 33,000 metric tons in 
1915 to 42,040 metric tons in 1918, and 42,650 in 
1919. The crop of the last-named year an 
acreage of 72,552. There is a considerable pro- 
duction of cocaine in Lima. and several other 
towns. The important cocoa-growing district is in 
the department of La Libertad. Various medicinal 
plants, including cinchona, are produced; and 
there are large shipments of rubber on the Amazon 
from Iquitos. Alpaca, sheep, and llama wool is 


oes in e quantities. The quantity and 
value of mineral production for 1919, according to 
a British authority, is as follows: 
1919 
Qua Value 
£ 
COpper. owen ere etauaeds Metric tons.. 39,230 2,879,983 
Petroleum.............. ss . 348,649 2,363,544: 
Silver. .... sense tee ged Kilos........305,497 2,071,257 
Golde iene ween thoes .. 2,029 267,303 
Coal «oc cscs ees s $550 Metric tons. .344,260 263,868 
Vanadium ore (45 per cent) . .. 2,047 388,470 
T n ore (65 per cent). as 129 14,120 
Sia ig has Seay Ara Tay uns eek 1,066 16,227 
BAG io eu Siaen sande Sees 27,724 24,843 
Borates.............000- 519 7,785 
Antimony ore........... 60 272 
Molybdenum ore (82 per 
CODE) oo esp ew ce cease ie 4,740 1,194 
Quicksilver............. Kilo@isswetica Ses.  eecces 
Total (including all others)........ ..... 8,306,776 


1 The value after the petroleum has been refined. 


Finance. In the autumn a measure was before 
congress for the creation of a national bank, of 
which the capital was to be £10,000,000 subscribed 
half by vernment and half by private 
a Ye The issue of banknotes was authorised, 

of it to be secured by gold and government 
banknote deposits, and half by commercial paper. 

ComMMUNICATIONS. The ips, entered, at 
Callao in 1919 in the foreign trade numbered 586 


traffic had a mileage of 1889, of which 
1358 miles were state lines under the control of 
the Peruvian corporation. By executive decree of 
August 31 the Peruvian vernment was to 
secure the control and administration of the 
Northwestern Railway of Peru from the British 
company owning the line for a sum of some $3,- 
500,000. This railway connected the towns of 
Ancon and Huacho—a distance apart of about 90 
miles, but two other short branches of the road 
ran from Huacho to Sayan and from Huaral to 
Chancay—distances of 34 and 8 miles, respectively. 
There was also activity manifested towards new 
construction, and late in the year it was reported 
that British-Canadian interests and the Peruvian 
government were nearing an understanding 
whereby the former were to construct some 1500 
miles of railway in various parts of Peru and 
receive in return large ts of agricultural and 
mineral lands. Negotiations were reported to 
have advanced sufficiently for the government to 
be ready to send the contracts to congress for 
ratification as soon as assurance was fort. coms 
ontthe part of the promoters of their financia 
ability to carry through the undertaking. 
Y-B—21—18 
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GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in 8 presi- 
dent elected for five years and legislative power 
in a senate of 57 members and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 128 members. President in 1921 
Augusto B. Leguia. See Nava PRoGREss an 
EXPLORATIONS. 

History. The government announced, on 
December 14, that the rebel forces had been 
repulsed in three encounters and denied the report 
of any government defeat. A presidential de- 
cree at the close of the year, forbade any foreign 
aviator to cross the boundaries at an altitude of 


if BB bebhaons authorized by Peruvian 
: e government, on December 25, 
notified Bolivia of its readiness to codperate in 
bringing about arbitration between Bolivia and 
Chile, if the controversy between the latter and 
Peru were settled by arbitration. This was in 
reply to a note from Bolivia, that in the event 
of continued dispute over Tacna and Arica, there 
should be an international conference of disin- 
terested nations to settle the conflicting claims. 


PETER I (Perer KaraGgorGcevitcs), king 
of Serbia, died at e, August 16. For 
many years of his life he been & wanderer and 


did not reach the throne until he was middle-aged. 
He was born at Belgrade in 1846, grandson of 
‘“‘Black’’ George and son of Prince Alexander of 
Serbia who was deposed in 1858. While still only 
@ second-lieutenant just out of the French military 
school of Saint-Cyr, he fought with a thousand 
comrades maintained at his own e e in an 
endeavor to regain the throne. ough the 
intervention of the Great Powers hia e was 
ordered. During the war of 1870 he offered his 
sword to France and was given 8& commission. 
He won the rank of captain at Villersexel where he 
was wounded; and received also the star of the 
Legion of Honor in recognition of his bravery. 
He returned to hia own country at the time of the 
Russo-Turkish war in which he fought on the side 
of the Russians. After 1890 he took up his residence 
at Geneva and devoted hi to study and to 
the education of his sons. After the murder of 
Alexander I and Draga in 1903 he regained the 
throne of his ancestors. It was a position of t 
danger and difficulty and brought with it little 
honor. Although all the people hailed him as 
a liberator and altho they held him guiltless 
of any complicity in the murder, the courts and 
chancelleries of pe looked at him askance. 
Austria realized that he would not be a mere 
figurehead like Milan or Alexander. England 
professed to be shocked that he should owe his 
crown to a double murder. Russia feared that 
such an example be copied in her own dominions. 
France remained indifferent to the affairs of the 
Balkans at that time and followed the lead of 
Russia. Germany continued to plan her aggres- 
sive policy in the Near East and Italy was even 
then coveting the Dalmatian coast. Several 
times attempts were made to assassinate him. 
The enmity of Austria robbed him of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and in the way of the Serbian 
dream of a Greater Serbia. Furthermore, Austria 
bara ag a ee ohne Ne ee 
which King Peter joined in the hope of breaking 
the hostile circle which surrounded his country. 
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The victory, however, left him in grave anxi 
account of the rivalry of the other members of the 
ce. The s of Pesan justified his 
pprehensions. After the trian attack on 
Serbia he left the country, but not before he had 
fired some shots from the trenches along with his 
soldiers. His health was already broken and 
after the exile in Corfu, Egypt, and Tunis, he 
returned to Saloniki and remained during’ the 
terrible winter of 1915-16. Considering Con- 
stantine of Greece a traitor to the cause of the 


th. 
mR TERS, JOHN peo Archmologist, He- 
brew scholar, and cl an, died in New "York 
City, November 10. For many years he was well 
known for his archzological work in Babylonia. 
He was born in New York City, Dec. 16, 1852 
graduated at Yale University in 1873, and studied 
at the Universities of Berlin and Leipzig, 1879-83. 
He was the son of Rev. Dr. Thomas McClure 
Peters, rector of St. Michael’s Episcopal Church in 
New York City. He was ordained priest in 1877; 
was a tutor at Yale 1876-79; and after 1885 was 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. part of that time he also 
tos the chair of Old Testament ene at the 
copal Divinity School, Phil elp ia. He 
spe ceded his father as rector of St. Michael’s in 
New York City in 1893 maintaining that charge 
until 1919 after which he became Rector Emeritus 
and Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Languages in the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. In the meanwhile from 1888 to 1393 
he was in charge of the archwological excava- 
tions in aah nari by the University 
of Pennsylvania, sc the first archzlogical 
expedition sent out by the university. Under his 
direction the site of ancient Nippur was discovered 
and the excavation of the city was begun. He 
took a prominent part in the civic life of New York 
in the interest of good government and was 
President of the West Side Independent Club 
from 1896 to 1916. He was partic rly active in 
connection with the traction problems of the time. 
Shortly before his death he took a ublic stand in 
favor of the election of William Manning to 
the bishopric of New York. The list of his 
archeological and philological writings is too long 
to be repeated here but includes treatises on 
Nippur and other subjects connected with the 
excavations, on modern Christianity, on early 
Hebrew life, the religion of the Hebrews, etc., and 
he edited or collaborated in a number of works of 
ney, UeRSON. Bir , literature, etc. 
WituiaM. Principal of Mc- 
Gil University, Montreal, died, January 4, at 
Hampstead, London. He was born in Edinb 
Scotland, in 1856 and educated at the University f 
there and at the University of Géttingen. In the 
Scottish university he ed himself in the 
oe and later became a goiter at Oxford. 
Thence he was called as a teacher to Harrow and 
in 1879 returned to the University of Edinburgh 
where he was made assistant-professor of classics. 
In 1882 he became the first Principal of University 
College, Dundee, and was still at that institution 
in 1895 when he was appointed Principal of 
McGill University at Montreal and professor of 


classics. His administration was remarkable for 
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many new endowments and for academic 
especially in the arts, medicine, and applied science. 

Althor he held that the arts course was 

foundation of a university education, he brought 


the medical de ent to a high level, Sarge ok 
rank in Canada with the Harvard and Jo 


Hopkins medical schools in the United States. 
He was a strong imperialist and d an advocate of 
on unity. 

P. OLEUM. Production of petroleum in the 
United States in 1921, as indicated by the quan- 
tity transported from producing properties com- 
 speag ete from oanneny reports to the United States 

logical Survey, amounted to 469,639,000 
barrels, aseeaea iby Ai an estimated value at the 
wells of $753,300,000. is was the greatest 
quantity ever produced in the United States in 
any one year and represented an increase of 
26,237,000 barrels over the production of 1920 
and was more than double the quantity produced 
in the United States in 1912. World’s neers 
tion figures for 1921 were not available, but 

preliminary estimates indicated a total not far 
from 750 million barrels as compared with 695 
million barrels produced in 1920. 

Imports of crude oil into the United States 
during 1921 amounted to 125,307,000 barrels as 
compared with 106,175,000 barrels in 1920 and 
with 52,822,000 barrels in 1919, these figures 
corresponding respectively to 27, 24, and 14 per 
cent of the domestic production of the past 
three years. OO of crude oil during 1921 
cs ae barrels and during 1920 


nsumption (deliveries to consum- 
ers) of rear and imported crude oil during 
1921 amounted to 525,407,000 barrels as con- 
trasted with 530,474, barrels in 1920. Con- 
sumption for the year just ended therefore 
amounted to 55,768,000 barrels more than the 
Sey soit 

of crude oil increased 60,599,000 barrels 
during the year, as follows: N et pipe-line and 
tank-farm stocks east of Califormia 42,142,000 
barrels; gross pipe-line and tank-farm and pro- 
ducers’ stocks in California 12,359,000 barrels, 
and stocks of ee petroleum "held in the 
United States by rters 6,098,000 barrels. On 
Dec. 31, 1921, of crude ‘oil, exclusive of 
lease storage and of stocks at refineries, amounted 
to 183,890,000 barrels, equivalent to 119.3 days’ 
supply at the current rate of consumption. On 
the last day of 1920 similar stocks amounted he 
sa ig bed again bah ne cer de “ii 

The * year opened with reco rices— 


per barrel at the wells for Pes Meo 
and $3.50 per barrel for Oklahoma- 
which had held for several months in spite aa 


rapidly increasing stocks. Shortly after the 
of the year, however, prices began to 
and within a few months Pennsylvania grade 
had declined to $2.25 a barrel and Oklahoms- 
Kansas grade to $1 a barrel. These low prices 
held until the rate of rapidly in 
sad the. siegptiheet in a vane and parted 
an e year cio wi ennsylvania e at 
me grade at $2 a barrel. 
rices were reflected in a marked curtailment 
oe fi d activity, and 15,012 producing wells are 
reported to have been completed during 1921 as 
contrasted with 24,222 in 1920. In spite of this, 
however, & number of important new pools were 
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opened up, a a si Petes ase, an 100 Sullion, barrels ‘and ip 
o, Ark., Burbank, Okla., a Piers ber, as a result of sohbet a iylnde at Mexia, 
Junction and Mexia, Texas, Ba extensive new ranked firat among the prduee 
cove pent were made in the Elk Hills and at urea, amp BY SraTes 8 following. fig- 
n Beach, if. The strike in the oil reas pe from company reporta to the 
fale a California naturally cut down the pro- Geological robe) show the quantity; of 
duction of that State, which nevertheless uced a transported from ucing proper- 
Pea oe Bs ut of sic rarine ey million ties. Wigs consumed on the leases is not; ;in- 


oma also established a new record, clud 
(Barras of 48 U. 8. Gallons) 
November, 1921 3 December, 1981 December, 1980 
State Total Daily Total Daily Total Datly 
‘: average Gverage average 
exas: 
Central & Northern. ............ ccc cece ween 5,908,000 196,933 7,478,000 241,226 6,749,000 217,710 
COMM osha oi8 55h 5s 8 EOE Eee we hed 2,813,000 93,767 2,635,000 85,000 2,517,000 81,193 
TLOtO) TORS ois sis See ele eS Se Ree eee eee eee 8,721,000 200,700 10,113,000 826,226 9,266,000 298,903 
CAIMGPNIN 2.8 26s So eu ceaacued euch aweceenees 8,804,000 203,467 10,002,000 325,548 10,038,000 823,806 
Oklahoma 
Osaes Counties oii ors obs is Sie OS 2,122,000 70,783 2,151,000 69,387 1,547,000 49,903 
Remainder of State............ 0c. c ec cec en cccee 252,000 241,734 7,564,000 000 7,195,000 ,097 
Total Oklahoma. ............. ccc ccc eee 9,374,000 312,467 9,715,000 313,887 8,742,000 282,000 
Wags ig ae ash ahs ioc hegulns in AFB asd v8 ws O-18 ba CN an RR 2,726,000 é 2,717,000 A 8,044,000 98,194 
Louisiana: 
Northerns: 6G62o0i ko hoie were awicnie ewes 1,787,000 58,567 2,316,000 74,710 2,434,000 78,516 
Coastal ood cc naeee tb salen unui aot 115,000 3,833 120, 3, t 
Total Louisiana... .......... 0.0... cece eee 1,872,000 62,400 2,436,000 78,581 2,598,000 83,806 
Wyoming: 
G Creek osc ie eet ha ids ald ee newerebbeas 1,049,000 84,967 1,503,000 48,484 827,000 26,677 
Big Muddy............. 0.0.0 c cc ccccvecevveccee ,000 : 128, 4,129 158,000 5,007 
slack de educate eS ce eBay eek ce weve Gr anata 89,000 2,967 96, 3, 191,000 {6,161 
Grass Creek... 0... ccc ccc ccc cece cccccce ,000 8,183 95,000 8, ; 4, 
Bik Basin... 00.0.0... cscs cccccncccccenceceecae 000 1, 44, 1,419 69,000 2 
Other districts.... 0.0.0... ccc cece cece eee eee 104,400 3,480 70,000 2,2 ,000 1,774 
Total Wyoming... ............ cece cece cece 1,504,400 50,147 1,936,000 62,452 1,424,000 45,9085 
Land eee eeeRte SIE WR TL ree ewes 1,250,000 41, 1,200, 38,71 dareeeield Seas 
TUNG ies sence sts ess pie ee OE OE ON ROR 837, ; 809, 26, 840,000 27,007 
FROM 5 ooo 556 eK Ss Oho Ree Ob REM T Ras 717,800 23,926 762,400 24, ,000 23,871 
West Virginia... 0.0... cc cece cen ences ; 20,283 674,000 21,742 748,000 24,129 
Pennsylvania... .. 0.0... ccc cece eee e ees ’ : 19,800 500,000 19,082 624,400 148 
Central & Eastern... 0.0.0.0... 0. cece cece eee ,000 13,684 414,000 13,3855 ; 15;032 
Northwestern......... 0c. e ccc cece rece eeeece 157,000 5,233 173,000 ; 172,000 549 
Total Ohio: 0... ec ce cece teens 566,000 18,867 587,000 18,936 638,000 20,581 
Ere al haul apace ented nant 143,000 4,766 149,000 4, 86,000 2,774 
Southwestern... 0.0... ccc cece eee cens 70,000 2,333 68,000 2,194 61,000 1,968 
Northeastern.......-.... esse ceeeeeeeeeeeececs 16, 534 20,000 000, 742 
Total Indiana... . 0.00... cee eens 86,000 2,867 88,000 2,839 84,000 2,710 
New YORK s 66s ccdircoedekd ove ctdan Senenasciaw bs ,000 2,267 80,000 2,581 79,000 
bite ei dies Da ae bad ok Vee hake see : 287 8,000 258 9,000 
TORNOO0GG 56s kk BP hw ek aad ee DWE 1,200 40 600 19 600 }19 
87,880,000 1,262,667 41,957,000 1,353,452 38,961,000 1,256,806 
1 Revised 
3 Average ae by Standard Oil Co. and Independent Oil Producers’ Agency. 
* Estimated in 
for almost 114 million barrels were rted as PropucTion By Fretps. The following table 
removed from producing properties. Texas also shows production by fields in barrels: 
December, 1981 Jan.-Dec., ine., 19811 Jan.- Dec., inc., 
Pield Total Daily Total Daily Total” ‘Dowty 
oe average average average 
Appalachian... ..........-.... cece eee eee e ee eees .621,000 81,323 30,574,000 83,764 30,511,000 ; 
Illino & * W hi ‘d eee ereeewaseneeneee tear eeanseene eae 877 ‘000 aoraer 12-411.000 ag 606 12:410,000 oe hee 
is 1s eRe ee Meany Smear eee en : 935, ' 421,000 205 
ONG aii tile ice bee nee muha ek ve wes hee 23,426,000 755,678 256,085,000 701, peg O00 enone 
Gull Coast 52 oac cone ord io echoes eae etons 2,755,000 88,871 34,160,000 93,589 26,801,000 73/297 
Rocky Mountain................ 00. cece ee cee ence 2,093,000 67,516 20,765,000 56,890 17,517,000 47,861 
Call Orne 65h ood vd bce es Sew akee reas 10,092,000 325,548 114,709,000 314,271 105,668,000 288,710 


41,957,000 1,853,452 469,639,000 1,286,682 443,402,000 1,211,480 
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CoMPANIES ORGANIZED. 1921, 936 hension of their early exhaustion was not justified, 


companies with aggregate indica investment 
amounting to $1,255,657,000 were formed to 
engage in some branch of the oil industry, as 
compared with 1712 concerns formed in 1920 
with an te indicated investment of $2,786,- 
ean ca e loss for 1921 being about $1,500,- 


For 1921 the average monthly total put into 
the exploitation of the oi] industry as judged by 
the new concerns organized stood at $104,638,083. 
This compared with a monthly average of $232,- 
234,000 in 1920. The average per company 
organized in 1921 was $1,341,500. 
company average was $1,627,812. 

6 average monthly indicated investment 
and the average capitalization for each company 
formed during the periods stated are as follows: 


In 1920 the a 


the oil reserves of the country, on the other 
as the public had frequently been warned, 
nfo ay to supply the demand for only a limited 
number of years. The annual production of the 
United States in 1921 was almost half a billion bar- 
rels, but the annual consumption, already well be 
one the half billion mark, was increasing so that 
or some yearsit had been necessary to import oil, 
and with the growth in demand dependence on for- 
eign oil had become steadily greater in spite of 
Increase in American output. 

The estimates for local areas, fields or districts 
ppearing in this estimate are shown herewith 
consolidated by States, groups of States, or broad 
regions in the case of non-productive States. 
They are, counting millions of barrels: 

New York, 100; Pennsylvania, 260; West 


virginia: 200; sca rae eae and Mich- 
Monthly Company 88D ; O1s, > Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Five months, 1914................ $7,647,400 $ 497,000 northern Alabama, and northeastern : l, 
Year, 1915.................0ce eee 6,711,100 410,900 175; Missouri, Iowa, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Year, 016 Sacre al ee sinaute reed ora Shine ies wa Lee Legit and Minnesota, 40; Kansas 425; Oklahoma, 1340; 
Year, 1918...................... 35,873,300 524, northern Louisiana and Arkansas, 525; 
Year 1919.......00.... eee eee 315,500,500 2,324,128 except Gulf Coast, 670; Gulf Coast, Texas, and 
Year, 1920....... 0... essere, 232,234,500 1,627,812 Louisiana, 2100; Colorado, New Mexico, and 
eeS |? Sor ’ . , , Arizona, 50: Wyoming 525; Montana, Neb } : 
and South Dakota, 160; Utah, Nevada, Oregon, 
_ The follo table shows the record for the bhp SB and Idaho, 80; California, “1330; 
indicated months: eastern Gulf coastal plain and Atlantic Coast 


States, 10. 
1080 It will appear from the foregoing that the 
January... 0.0... 209 $ 399,356,000 estimated reserves are enough to satisfy 
February... 00.0000: ec ccecenenees 211 ,660,000 requirements of the United States for only twenty 
Marob............00.sseeeeeeeeeees 188 300,298.000 years if the oil could be taken out of the ground 
BV ss seh hehe Nes een OO "350,000 28 fast as it is wanted. Should these estimates fall 
NB cgeatdd eee bb he awe 132 161,275,000 even so much as 2,000,000,000 barrels short of the 
SUV ioe sh oxo ew ee eas aes oS eet ais actual recovery that error of 22 per cent would be 
September... IE (96 100,000 equivalent to but four years’ supply. 
October Deg tea as witaa Vacs 1 15 496,068,000 eae pte toe See ee 
OVD OR tics oi5/d eee Wes rea ae ,190, HILAD HIA TIC SOCIETY. 
Deoember.......... 0... cc eee ec ees 05 108,680,000 Music, Community Music. 
| ee 1,712 $2,786,814,000 PHILADELP PA. See Garsaas and Rer- 
1981 PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
SANUATY, os ehhh ee eee ee ae eS 110 $ 163,480,000 See Music, Orchestras, Novelties. 
Mane st HSRSbo00 PHILIPPINES. An ingular possession of ‘the 
April gf BOR a suet nate Rennie pe swan 110 227,470,000 United States ceded by Spain in the treaty of 
Ben dae ane Renee Rate esa he 102 112,925,000 April 11, 1899; the largest island group of the 
Jae IEEE 69 38°772/000 Malay archipelago. Capital, Manila. 
Aish s sche costs ads Bie v cawtaaen oa 72 141,544,600 | AREA AND PopuLaTion. The group contains 
September..................-2 0 eee 66 oa ian obo 7000 islands of which the most important with 
Ree IEEE 92 eo'fae'000 their respective areas are as follows: Luzon, 40,804 
December. ...........0.00cceceeees 58 65,615,000 ¢ owas wr eanaenee; 36,906; Lees rere 
—— _ -—__——— Negros, ; wan, 4500; Panay, : 
TOtel 2k ioh ea ee tear ica 936 $1,255,657,000 Mindoro, 3794: Leyte, 2799. Total ey 114,420 
square miles; population at the end of 1918, 
- EXHAUSTION OF AMERICAN Fretps. A study 10,350,640, distributed among different nation- 
made in 1921 dealing with the producing probable alities as follows: Filipinos, 9,429,857; Chinese, 


and possible oil- regions in the United 
States undertaken by a oe committee composed 
of members of the erican Association of 
Petroleum Geologists and of the United States 
Geological Survey resulted in an inventory 
estimate that 9,000,000,000 barrels of oil recover- 
able by methods now in use i in the 
ground in this country Dec. 31, 1922. In other 
words, the oil reserves in the United States would 
be exhausted within twenty years at the rate 
of consumption prevailing in 1921. 

While the reserves of coal, iron, and copper 
in the United States were so large that appre- 


45,156; Japanese 
i 5; English 1063; Swiss, 
312; French 218; other nationalities, 1111. Pop- 
ulation of Manila, the capital and chief industrial 
centre, was 283,613. er towns with 
their populations: Toilo on the island of Panay, 
000; Cebu on the island of Cebu, 46,000; 
Laoag, 46,000, and Albay, 43,000, both on Luson; 
Zamboango on Min ,000. Arrivals m 
the year 1920 numbered 37,735 and departures, 
24,713. Of the arrivals 4421 were citizens of the 
United States and 5319, citizens returning from 
abroad. Of the alien arrivals the Chinese were 


; Americans, 6405; 
451; Ge 
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the most numerous being 14,875, of whom 9461 
were immigrants; the Japanese numbered 952, of 
whom 490 were immigrants. The total number 
of Japanese arrivals showed a decrease of 42 
per cent from the preceding year. Of the total 
arrivals 22,162 were males and 5573 were females. 
Of the departures 4372 were citizens of the 
United States and 6523 citizens of the Philippines, 
orgy Bas the United States or to foreign countries. 
e aliens departing 10,536 were Chinese, of 
whom 89 were emigrants. The number of Japa- 
nese departi Arb sees es Riba i oe were 
emigrants. ose who left the i uring 
the year, 20,642 were males and 4071 females. 
EpucaTion. English was at first used as the 
language of the schools as it was the only language 
in which American teachers could give instruction. 
It had been found that not more than one-tenth 
of the Filipinos knew Spanish and that of the 
native dialects there was not one that was used 
by more than 20 per cent of the population. 
oreover, English was the prevailing commercial 
language of the Far East. At the present time 
English is ane only epnsuage spoken in ioe 
rimary and intermediate grades everywhere 
ti the islands. The chief aim of the school 
system was to provide a minimum common- 
school education for every child, and a three- 
year course was finally decided upon as the 
minimum. The school attendance in- 
creased by 1908 to such an extent that the three- 
year primary course was crowded and the com- 
mon-school course was accordingly increased to 
four years. By September, 1919, the pupils in 
the four grades totaled 612,503, of which 
nearly half, that is 300,277 were enrolled in the 
first grade. During the school year 1920-21, the 
pupils increased to about 800,000, the total 
school population in the islands being placed at 
not more than 1,300,000. While the curriculum 
of the primary department corresponds in general 
to that in the United States there is more atten- 
tion given to concrete subjects, as, for example 
plant life and gardening. There is a system of 
school gardening in operation and in the school 
year 1918-19 there were 3485 school gardens as 
well as many home gardens cultivated under 
school su ision. Manual training is another 
feature of these schools, including the weaving of 
pases mats, — hats, vole making mney) 
and carpentry. e con other agri- 
cultural and faaustial features. The required 
studies of the four-year pone course are oral 
and written English, arithmetic, geography, and 
physical training, and there is also instruction in 
morals and right conduct. There is a difference in 
the classes of industrial work as between the two 
schools. In the intermediate grades vocational 
training is offered and the student may elect cer- 
tain groups of subjects, as for example, a farm 
course, housekeeping and h old arts course, 
a trade course, a general course, etc. It was re- 
ported in 1920 that the ee of ees Pseetrigr 
training co seen everywhere out the 
islands in the fact that Filipino craftsmen were 
pape doing the work which formerly had been 
done by imported Chinese artisans. In the inter- 
mediate grades in 1919 the pupils numbered 57,- 
392. As to secondary and university education it 
was based on the same princi as in the 
United States. In all the provincial capitals and 
other large cities high schools are found with a 
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local or insular soverunent 
_ School of and 
ormal School, School of Commerce, 

School, ete. Normal schools were reported to be 
developing ag Alay several of the islands. A 
serious problem been the adjustment of the 
educational system to the needs of the Moros. 
These Mohammedan natives occupy at least 
one-fourth of the Philippine territory. After the 
American colonization of the islands nothin 
could at first be done among them in the way 


education. The disarmament policy begun by 
General Wood in 1913 was practically completed 
under General Pershing in 1913. eanwhile in 


the more ul centres schools were opened. 
In 1921 the schools in the Moro territory were re- 
ported as having over 40,000 pupils. 
AGRICULTURE. The year 1920 was a record 
year in eect according to the preliminar 
report of the Department of Agriculture, as il- 
lustrated by the following statistics: The value of 
the six most important agricultural products of the 
Philippines—rice, sugar, abaca (hemp), cocoanuts, 
tobacco, and corn, for th 
$343,500,000. In 1919 the money value of the same 
products was $219,000,000, in 1918 $175,000,000, 
and in 1917, $120,500,000 ile the increase in 
value was partly due to the high prices, the increase 
in the area cultivated and the quality of the prod- 
ucts helped to swell the value of the production indi- 
cated. In 1920 the area of land cultivated, or 
planted to rice was 1,484,895 hectares (2.47 
acres equals one hectare) as compared with only 
1,321,339 hectares for 1919; showing an increase 
of 7 per cent. The rice produced in 1920 was sold 
in the municipal markets for 254,856,395 pesos, an 
increase of 37 per cent over that of 1919. _ The 
total production in rice was 1,725,726,600 litres. 
The area planted to corn in 1920 was 537,135 
hectares, with a production of 532,907,380 litres, 
valued at 54,997,315 pesos, whereas in 1919, the 
area planted was only 436,715 hectares, the corn 
produced from it being valued at 37,391,425 pesos, 
Indicating an increase of 25 per cent for 1920; 
599,386 hectares were planted to abaca (Manila 
hemp), with a production of 165,081,480 kilos, 
valued at 63,058,847 pesos; whereas, in 1919, the 
area cultivated was 515,563, with a production of 
148,340,000 kilos, valued at 85,006,006 pesos,— 
an increase of 3 per cent for 1920. The produc- 
tion of cocoanuts in 1920 amounted to 79,406,104 
trees, valued at 122,188,891 pesos, as compared 
with 74,650,102 cocoanut trees in 1919, valued at 
75,438,291 pesos. There were 197,403 hectares 


planted to cane—with a production of 
425,580,503 kilos, valued at 159,257,117 pesos, 
as com with 200,199 hectares of land culti- 


vated in 1919, and a production of 411,272,659 
kilos, valued at 74,452,819. The significant fact 
of these figures is that while a decrease of 1 per 
cent in the area cultivated is shown, the value of 
the crop increased 3 per cent. The production of 
tobacco in 1920 was 64,695,534 kilos of leaf to- 
bacco, from 101,123 hectares, valued at 26,765,- 
947 pesos; as against 56,497,740 kilos in 1919 from 
73,659 hectares, valued at 17,585,449 pesos; an 
owe in the value of the crop of 18 per cent for 
Commerce. The following information in 


e year 1920 amounted to . 
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eben ee ee cree eee oun rei a crease both as to im 
a Aa ~~ Phili dear gpa Bureau of United _ China, the an ee eat Eadion 
e islands for the year 1920 was Hongkong, Siam, Switserland, Japanese 
oe bsg recorded since the American oo- China, ) Neth y, Norway 
cupation, amounting in value to 601,124,276 pesos. ee and British Africa, the rtation of 
Of this amount 298,876,565 pesos re presented the hort upe roducts to all lof which showed a 
sroorla. Both of these Ggurcs ai poe thao the Auessale Australasia, 8 sins Dutoh East Indies and Japan 
expo of these are e pain, apan- 
nding ones for previous years since 1899. ese China showed a decrease. The following tables 


correspo 
On account of the greater value of the exports the 
balance of trade at the close of the year was in 
favor of the Islands to the amount of 3,371,146 


VALUES OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND TOTAL 


orts from, exports to, and 
ifferent countries for 1920 


show the values of im 
total trade with the 
and 1919: 


TRADE BY One aes ARRANGED CONSECUTIVELY 


ACCORDING TO THE VOLUME OF T 


6 
Pe cent er cent rg 
Countries Imports, of total Exports, oftotal Total trade of total 
pesos smports pesos exports pesos 

1. TORR RNR FSS it sce chee eee see eie es 184,579,556 61.76 210,432,525 69.62 895,012,081 65.71 
OAS b Cas 6.55 os da awa ea eR aees 664, 1. vi .21 4,310,625 72 

PE Ns DE Danese Sawer e wen °° AO! Soceand.  cadeancee otead 150 ...... 

NMI cities Stasts Gab vob bv aru pw oe ki nae Oe eee 20, .O1 202,949 .07 223,304 04 

DB ho re) ERA 6 oi BARA ER a ee 82,178,281 10.77 14,886,041 4.98 47,064,272 7.83 
3. United MIME I ice ig ts blared ho Seater yncae 10,279 3.44 24,279,976 8.03 34,559,572 5.75 
GD ok cease Dae he 5b hin Oe bw ba ho oe 21,487 7.19 4,428,117 1.47 25,015,481 4.31 
5. OngKOOS Sai ee welds ao ckaniciapune ue hn cos 1,074,539 .36 ,885,677 4.59 14,960, 2.49 
GB; NIN 2 Bic ot notes 6 sk ooo obra So SRS Ha 1,475,592 .49 11,403,359 3.77 12,878,951 2.14 
7. Weoaeh ANG NUNS 56565235 se lee aes s 286 3.13 870,598 .29 10,226, 1.70 
S. AMMUBTRIOGIN 5 ood 60/5000 os wk ek bee new eee ee _ 8,078,879 2.70 2,120,903 .70 10,199,782 1.70 
©.. Rirnemmls. Rates Tease... kc eb cw ees 5,740,140 1.92 3,905,307 1.29 0,645,447 1.61 
10. RRR 6 Basal bends bo oo ken aah bean da Sea 8,629,896 2.89 103,554 .03 8,733,450 1.4 
11. Oy eres oo ea OS ieee 435,291 .14 6,857,132 2.27 7,202,423 1.21 
12. .RWRDRG Fatah ree sws sos sods ake he okey bb ane 3,841,401 1.28 1,087,081 66 5,828,482 97 
18. Spee Domee Treen 2 wk. 5 kc keane ccavewues 4,798,121 1.61 726,191 .24 5,324,314 .92 
1A, CI ieee EA 6 oe ake CaS E Ea DAG a 693,526 .23 2,004,298 .69 2,787 824 6 
1B. SMa gsr 5 eatisea ho oi 6 oe ck She wR ee Re 192,792 .06 1,814,398 .60 2,007,190 .33 
16, Switzerland........................e cence 1,829,901 .61 60,987 .02 1,800,888 .31 
E75 a 8 en Ri5 ZEA ec KS ck 4 ke Re bier 26,141 .01 786,769 .26 812,910 14 
1B, BING a Bis dae raise Fiat bi ea sh Slee Babb ahh bed 211,048 .07 452,659 .15 663,707 ll 
LD, CR ig Waiheke kd ha eR we OER 008 MOB. >. wecriaw awa’ eiteees 103,008 .02 
20. Japanese-China................ cece cece ees 100" csese3 90,437 .03 90,507 .02 
21. PR ROM Foose Rk we hse bebe aes 33,184 .O1 356 .O1 72,990 01 
Ba. | aso SG 5 FATE oo kb oA Cones ake soa es 200 S02) Ssieceen, Sacaed 46,2909 .O1 
28. Austria-Hungary...............0.. ec ece cues 23,039 .01 266 ...... 305 .....- 
24. | en i i eee a ar 9,705 econce 834 eeecece 10,539 or 
25. Other countries.................. cece cece 67,450 .03 172,038 06 488 04 
OGM Gs Sig exw aidece Gio teviaseeee hee eweedwc 208,876,565 100.00 302,247,711 100.00 601,124,276 100.00 


rts, was 1,643,361.25 
337. 65 tons in 1919, 
while the 580,125.86 tons, 
compared with 571,659.02 tons for "the previous 
year. It will thus be seen that during the last 
two years im y exceeded the exports in 
oar aD the balance of trade in 1919 nat- 
urally resulted against the Islands. It will there- 
fore strike one as surprising to note that there was 
& favorable trade balance in 1920, explainable only 
through inferring that increased prices for Phili 
pine staples prevailed in foreign markets, to the 
evident advantage of the commerce of the Tslands. 
Of the different countries trading with the Islands 
during the year, the United States consumed al- 
most peel per cent of the trade. The balance 


iol distributed among the other countries, the 
going to Japan (7.83 per cent); the next, 
re ie nited Kingdom (5.75 cent); the third, 


to China (4.31 per cent); the fourth, to Hongkong 


(2.49 cent); the fifth, to Spain (2. 14 per cent); 
and the rest in portions to other countries. 
m with the year before, during mith 


under consideration the two princi 

doing business with the Islands, to wit, the: United 
States and Japan, registered an increase both in 
their imports from and exports to the Islands. 
Trade with other countries also showed an in- 


H®ALTH AND SANITATION. fpr Hise ph en ear 1920 was 
relatively free from the major epi 
The development and adoption of the aeith 
index system materially sided in the early deteo 
tion and prompt implantation of eradicative 
measures against such maladies. The mortality 
from smallpox was reduced to about 16 per cent, 
compared with that of the year before, and the 
mortality from cholera to less than one-tenth of 
1 per cent. a ee ee 
from dysentery, and typhoid fever also showed 
an appreciable reduction. Anticholera vaccination 
had proved its usefulness as a supplementary 
measure in stam mping out incipient outbreaks of 
the disease and results of the modern 
treatment of is a obtained at San Lasaro 
so ital b nvestigating Committee brought 
ope 0 ee to ony aa voll auch eee 
tion as outcasts from society. Four Spigot 
provinces were organized into — 
districts, leaving but one uno ly Ps 
ba iebbeai of Sanitation in the pea abl which 
me of organization at the end of the 
year. alaria and tuberculosis remained the 
eae causes of morbidity and mortality in the 
eae dra ao In no other diseases perhaps 
e influence of sanitary education be aepuvel 
to td better advantage than in these. Both are 
easily preventable and the means of infection 
have been known even to the laity for more than 
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in 1919 
against 30,902 in 1919. 
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three decades. Owing to the lack of complete 
morbidity statistics on the above diseases, co 
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in 1919, showing a slight decrease. Boats of 
other nationalities, including Philippine vessels, 
also decreases in transporting the 
rena pnboreno with few exceptions. 
hilippine products exported ab those 
m ian ely oa bottoms had the greatest 


Finance. The aaa table shows the pak re the figure of 153,664,815 pesos 
budget figures for four years: while in 1919 they only transported "97, 042, 637 
Fiscal year ending Dec. $i— 
1817 1818 1919 1020 
Credits 
Balanoe from prior year... 2.0... cece cece nec ceet cece $ 7,516,079.66 $12,202,3841.51 $17,799,372.27  $14,271,539.17 
Revenues: 

CUMOMIR s bs6 hoe Bh he A he ce ees 7,576,917 .11 8,786,325 .90 7,815,856 .76 9,516,804 . 97 
PRCOr he isa 5 5s ers ee wise aw Oe we es FA ea ws 10,553,135.63 13,062,508. 15,300,947 .08 17,703,442.81 
Miscellaneous... 2.0.2... ccc ccc cet e ee teeees 9,261,567.98 11, 506, 127.68 13,163,157.75 16,405,918 .49 
Surplus sold a standard fund..............c.ceeceeee 782,763.66 =... ee eeeee 3,568,600.00 ........06. 

Proceeds from sale of Manila port works and improve- 
t DODGE 6655053. Os ced Seewae eases eras, ShCRaNAeIE \ GeRGeees:. - wees eeNaGies 6,076,200 .00 
EP OCAE FOV ONG is a eho SS Ee ea ee ES 28,123,384.388  34,345,052.57  39,843,461.50 : 49,702,456 . 27 
OUR! CROGitess ices bob ei eds Ve eke dots ines 85,639,464.04  46,547,304.08  57,642,833.86 63,973,905 .44 

Debdits 
nditures: 
ureaus and offices... . 1... cc cee ete 14,810,953.82 12,385,245.81 17,304,906.40 16,706,216 .10 
isc UB 6 ses eee ee res 1,106,135 .86 5,722. 403,107.13 413,841.62 
Fixed eee ee eee eee eee 1,083,981. 1,123,582 . 87 1,138,258 .85 1,262, 74 
Aid to provinces and municipalities................. 4,439,906 .07 023.7 7,054,814 .22 6,736,704 .20 
Public works Se Situs rerinw Gas, heed Ace oR eee he wae 882,143.91 1,352,040 .52 2,423,889 .04 3,647,906 .46 
Purchase of investments and securities.............. 1,114,001 .82 1,068,932. 7,265,330 . 16 2,483,563 . 28 
3 arene BOTW OG ii Sk eee e Fade iene Gidee eas ONSRREE CEES 6 (525,475. 19 7,780,898 , 89 10,754,403. 87 
nae 

a een nO in ee ee ee ae 10,813,831.48 15 a7 004.58 8,734,911.84 14,468,081 . 45 
OCHOR 5 osetia a. chia Owe Gidtiowy aie ew oS 1,388,510 .03 2,727,367 .69 5,536,627 .33 7,500,774.72 
TOtGl G60IEs66o.8 iis ek cunt aes cused eneticetisws 35,6390,464.04  46,547,304.08  57,642,833.86 63,973,905 .44 
Suiprinac. The actual number of vessels of pesos worth of these goods. British vessels in the 


different nationalities trading with the Islands 
during the year was 450, with a total net tonnage 
of 1,400,555.44, as against 306 in 1919, with a 

total net tonnage of 880,831.59. Almost 33'/s per 
pe of these vessels was of American registry, 
the number being 158, net tonnage 579,164.41. 
Second on the list was the number of British 
vessels, the same being 120, net tonnage 399,- 
004.56, and third the Japanese with a total 
number of 177, net tonnage 328,092.74. British 
and Japanese vessels have increased in number 
compared with the previous year. Philippine 
vessels are fourth. Of the goods impo into 
and exported from the Philippine Islands during 
the year those carried in American vessels were 
valued at 259,643,836 pesos, which was more than 
those transported in them in 1919; in English 
bottoms, at 215,220,275 pesos, also more than the 


feos ik year; in Japanese ships, at 70,235,674 
ewise more than the year before: in 
boats, at 12, phe sai which sil 


more than the year A ances 
raipitibded which i in 1919 sto0d fourtl in portance 
trade among the vessels of different 
hei year retrograded to the extent of 
= ne only 5,242,209 pesos worth of 
ndise, when the year before these boats 
had to their credit 16,180,685 pesos worth of 
carried. Of the goods imported into the 
nds during the year those carried in alge 
vessels had the greatest value, amoun 
138,082,663 Mer whereas in 1919 they fay 
carried 73,295, 196 ft scape 
stood second, the value carried being 105,979,021 
against 84,789,950 pesos in 1919. Japan- 
ese ships  iported onde to the value of 30,- 
464,729 pesos, aT ores with 43,688,317 pesos 


American bottoms 


carrying of our exports were in the second place 

ine the Japanese ships standing third, the 
77,137,612 pesos and 39 770, 945 peso 

25,370 repetird comm Miele toe sae O = and 

vely, for n the 

other hand, boats o other ge peak y 


Philippine_v ecreased spaces 
in Philippine products to ee markets, 
with few exceptions. 


HIsTory 
Tus New ine easiie Gn Francis afer 


mission was 


October 15, and at once outlined his programme 
in his ina ] ad ca nage grb 
were an efficient and p ladly sAvigndie administration 
in the spirit of the Jones bill and government of 
the people by their representatives to the extent 
provided for in that bill. Declaring that the 
people of the Philippines had made wonderful 
progress during the last 23 years, he said there 
must be no turning back. He attributed this 
progress not only to the Filipinos but to the 
unselfish aid of many loyal Americans who had 
introduced improvements. He emphasised also 
the aid rendered by the church, and declared that 
upon the firmness of their religious fate de i 
the real stability and progress of the Islan 
to education he said it must be free to all aa 
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accord equal opportunities to women. The Philippine Legislature, we recommend that 
judiciary must independent and absolutely Congress declare null and void legislation which 
outside politics. He laid especial emphasis on the has been enacted diminishing, li 


need pl a sanitary and health conditions as 
indicated by the alarming circumstance that 
one-third of all children born in the Islands died 
in the first year. Measures must also be taken for 
the cure of yee Other points noted in hi 
address were the necessity of furthering public 
works, developing agriculture, expanding natural 
resources, building up commerce, the instruction 
of public opinion, the promotion of the study of 
the | ish language and the ening of the 
spirit of solidarity, in all of which measures the 
codperation of the people themselves was required. 

DEMAND FOR EPENDENCE. Many argu- 
ments were published during the year from 
prominent Filipinos in favor of independence and 
in respect as to the question whether it waa 
actually desired by the people. It was pointed 
out that every legislature of the Islands had 
adopted a resolution or an address asking for 
sas) es independence. The representatives in 
so doing had the enthusiastic support of their 
constituents. At every public meeting the great 
eagerness with which independence was desi 
was manifest, and this was true of every part of 
the Islands. As to the question of illiteracy it 
was argued that the Islands on the whole were 
less illiterate than the American colonies when 
they fought the Revolutionary War. The move- 

. ment could not be ed as the work of ambi- 
tious leaders who wished merely to advance their 
own ends. The fear of any domination by the 
Japanese was dismissed as groundless. On the 
whole the contro] of the United States had been 
fair and it was true that after 1916 the Mean had 
been securing an increasing share in the govern- 
ment. Arguments for independence did not 
rest on the view that the control by the United 
States had been unjust or oppressive, but simply 
arose from the natural desire of the people to 
determine its own destiny and express its own 
spirit in its government. On December 1, a 
joint resolution of the legislature was transmitted 
to President Harding with reference to the 
Disarmament Conference, requesting that when- 
ever the interests of the Island should in any way 
be affected by the deliberations of the Conference, 
the government of the United States should con- 
sult the wishes of the Filipino people by calling 
their representatives into its council. 

THE Commission’s Report. The report of the 
Special Commission, consisting of Major-General 
Leonard Wood and W. Cameron Forbes, which 
began its investigation on May 4 was completed, 
October 8, and published goon af . It 
gave a detailed account of the resources, the 
condition of the people, and the progress under 
the American administration. On the main point, 
tial the question of separation from the 
Uni States, its recommendation were as 
follows: 

“1. We recommend that the present general 
status of the Philippine Islands continue until the 
people have had time to absorb and thoroughly 
master the powers already in their hands. 

“2. We recommend that the responsible repre- 

sentative of the United States, the Governor 

eral, have authority commensurate with the 
responsibilities of his position. In case of failure 
tg secure the necessary corrective action by the 


, 7 or dividi 
the authority granted the Governor Gener 
under act No. 240 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 


known as the Jones bill. 
‘“3. We recommend that in case of a deadlock 


his between the Governor General and the Philippine 


Senate in the confirmation of appointments that 
the President of the United States be authorized 
to make and render the final decision. 

‘‘4. We recommend that under no circumstances 
should the American Government permit to be 
established in the coe dew Islands a situation 
which would leave the United States in a position 
of pons ity without authority.” 

PHILIPS, F. C. British novelist and dram- 
atist, died in London, April 21. He was born at 
Brighton, England, Feb. 23, 1849; educated at 
Brighton College and then served in the army for 
three years. He was admitted to the bar in 1884 
but soon afterwards devoted himself to the writ- 
ings of novels and dramas and contributing to the 
leading London periodicals. The list of his works 
is too long for reproduction here but includes 
As tn a Looking Glass; Jack and Three Jills; A 
Full Confesston; Young Mr. Ainslée’s Courtship; 
A Doctor in Difficulties, The Strange Adventures 
of Lucy Smith. His plays included The Dean’s 

(with on Grundy); A Free Pardon 
R 


hter 
with Leonard Merrick), etc. 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY. A _ non-sectarian 
co-educational institution, situated at East 
Enid, Okla. founded in 1907. The enrollment 
for 1921 was 1203. There were 53 members of its 
faculty. The assets including productive endow- 
ment are $254,870. President, eau Newton Mc- 


Cash, LL.D. 

PHILOLOGY, Crassicau. In 1921, classical 
scholarship in America suffered severe blows in 
the deaths of Charles E. Bennett, John M. 
Burnam, Samuel Ball Platner, and Tracy Peck. 
Accounts of their careers will be found elsewhere 
in this volume of the YEAR Boox. 

Late in the year The Year’s Work in Classical 
Studies, 1920, appeared, at Bristol, England. The 
volume, smaller than usual, use, as the 

ace says, “It is increasingly difficult to find 
scholars with leisure sufficient to enable them to 


Roman Law; Latin P ite 
ture; Latin Literature; G and Roman Religion; 
Grammar, Lexicography and Metric; and Italian 
Archeology and Excavation. 

At this point attention may be called to certam 
other means whereby one may, to a greater or 
less extent, control, in particular, the articles 
scattered in periodicals: the summaries or ab- 
stracts in The Classical Weekly (under the caption 
‘‘Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals’’), 
The Classical Quarterly, The Classtcal Renew, 
and the Philologische Wochenschrift (on all these 


ical Library (see YEAR Boons 
for 1911-20) were add on the Greek sie, 
translations of Apollodorus, 
volumes), Sir J. G. Fraser; in one volume, 
limachus and A. W. Mair, and 
Phenomena of Aratus, G. R. Mair; 3 
(the first two of four volumes), A. D. Godley; 
Lucian (the third of eight volumes), A. M. 
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Huson: Menander Important reviews in this volume are oe of 
Francis G. Allinson; Plate Big ii (containing ole the Hans Fischl, Ergebnisse Homer- 
Theetetus and the Soph istes), Ne Fowler; analyse, by G. M. Bolling; of E. H. areal ae 


Plutarch, Lives (the tenth 3h eleven volumes), 
z » Perrin shes de (the thi of a Ev E 


H. G. —. 
four volumes), H 
The name of pe Allingon shot 

to those given in the Year Boox for 1920 as 
ess of American contributors to this Library. 


Quite apart from the Loeb Classical Library 


there is very great pelea in the publication i ot l 


translations of parts of Greek and Latin literature. 
peat is, however, no space to go into this in 
Mention must, nevertheless, be made of 
roe translation of all the works of Aristotle, which 
has been under way for some years, under the 
editorship of W. D. Ross (Oxford 
Five of the eleven volumes have been published. 
For notice of parts, 2 fal St. George Stock, see 
T ’ xxxv. Two renderings 
of Lucretius must also be named. R. C. Trevelyan 
translated Selections, in verse (for a notice of the 
book, by C. Knapp, see The Classical Weekly, xv), 
and Sir Robert Allison translated the “whole 
ec of Lucretius, in verse (for a notice of 
Cyril Bailey, see The Classical , XXxIv). 
There has been, also, much interest in the effort to 
translate Horace. e London Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge has published 
the first of five volumes of a tion of the Bib- 
liotheca of Photius, which will be gee to sgt 
In The American Journal of fw: Ara 
were published the following a icles “And and co 
Or,”’ H. Kirk (a discussion of passages, 
Latin and English, pecans a copes conjunc- 
tion instead of the expected ag ae ve conjunc- 
tion); ‘‘Plato’s Hedonism,” T. Goodell (‘‘an 
elevated doctrine, wholly consistent with the 
entire body of his ethical teachin ”); “Clitar- 
chus,” R. Steele; ‘‘Petrarch’s Africa,” W. P. 
Mustard: “Comic Terminations in Aristophanes 
Part V,” 'C. W. Peppler; ‘‘Chansons de Geste an 


niversity Press). 


the Homeric Problem,” W. P. She pard; ‘Vulgate 
Homeric Papyri,” G. M. Bolling: “W * -Ends and 
Pauses in the ’ Hexameter 2 H Sturtevant? 


sie inal Elements in Cicero’s Ideal Constitu- 
tion,” C. W. Keyes (‘‘in the constitution which he 
composed for a Roman Republic of the ideal 
future, he has shown far more originality than has 
ever been recognized”’); ‘‘The Carmen Seculare 
of Horace,’’ Tenney Frank (an attempt, via a 
special study of cesura in the poem, to determine 
which stanzas were sung by the boys alone, which 
by the girls alone, and which were sung antipho- 
nally, and to prove who really are the chief deities 
of the poem). 

The fourth number of this volume appeared on 
October 23, the ninetieth anniversary of the birth 
of Professor Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, for forty 
years its editor; the whole volume was dedica 
to . There was also in this number an ‘‘ Index 
Scoliodromicus,” of thirteen es, to Professor 
Gildersleeve’s extrasyntacti contributions to 
this periodical, supplementing the ‘‘Indiculus 
Syntacticus,” American Journal of Philology, 
XXXVI, which gave access to Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s very valuable notes in this periodical in 
the sphere of syntax. 


The Pronunciation Ait acted enya bea Sot. 
endo 


Die Iisas und Homer, by G. M. Bolling; of Charles 
Upson Clark, Collectanea Hispanica, by E. K. 
Rand (on this work, see below). 

In this volume are to be found also summaries of 


é ea 
ica, cers 1-4 (1920) Ww. P. 
Mustard Romania, xlv ({918-19), ra . Keidel. 

From C Ph logy, xvi, we mention the 
following articles: “TA TEPPA A RNEMIMIIPAZAN, 
Demosthenes xviii. 169’’, Charles D. Adams (th e 
writer defends the manusc i reading, as cited 
in his title, and supports, with new arguments, an 
old explanation, that the yéppa were the mats 
of which the shop-booths were made; when news 
came that Philip of Macedon had seized Elateia, 
these were burned, to gerd the agora or market- 


place, that the mili ate camp there under 
arms); ‘Land fate of Western Asia under the 
Seleucids, ”’ W. L. Westermann; ‘‘Homer as the 


rejects as worthless the evidence usually advanced 
as proving that one was recognized, as early as 
poem seventh ooeury C., as the author of the 
ae oat ic Cycle called mn sh roael 
terhe Lats of Livy xl. ” Lily R 
pos bad (Livy’ 8 arse to the cebieiment of a 
acon fees 180 B. C. is right; the colony was estab- 
at Pisa, not at Luca, as scholars generally 
sen sup ); “Studies in Greek Noun-Forma- 
tion. tal Terminations II. 1-3” (three articles), 
C. D. Buck; “Latin and Greek Etymologies,’ 
Francis A. Wood; ‘Two Sophoclean Cruxes,” 
W.A. Heidel (the article includes a very interesting 
attempt to explain away, by a simple emendation, 
the famous crux in Sop ho es, Antigone 4, due to 
the negatives); ‘“‘The "Tradition of ‘Greek Arith- 
mology,” F. E. Robbins; ‘ ‘The Origi of the Cult 
of the wie G. J. Laing; “ Dryden’s Lucian,” 
Hardin Sey Uninundated Lands’ in 
Pilemate an an Roman Egypt, > W.L. Westermann; 
pce Vv ‘Eclogue’ iv. 60-63,” Duane Reed 
‘‘Ego Emphatic and Unemphatic, i in Rises 
re Falls of Old Latin Dramatic Verse,” E. A. 
Sonnenschein; “The Megarian Decrees,” R. J. 
nner; ‘The Persian Army and Tribute Lists in 
Herodotus,” A. G. Laird; “Callimachus’ Epigram 
on the Nautilus,” H. Prescott; ‘‘The P. 
taneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law ,’ Gertrude 
Smith; ‘Ablative of the Efficient,” R. B. Steele. 
The most important review in this volume is 
that of C. Autran, Phéniciens, Essat de C 
tion a l’ Histoire Antique de la Méditerranée, J. H. 
Breasted. Others are those of Eduard Norden 
Die Germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Germania, 
G. J. Laing; of Theodorus Le Roux, De Richardo 
Bentleto ove de etus Critica, B. L. Ull- 
Mausoleum rt Taten- 


Frank; a Carlo Pia 
Poets nt in Orazio, B. L. Ullman; of W. zn 
Hardie, Res Metrica, Paul Shorey. 
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In The Classical Journal, xvi-xvii, appeared the 
followi articles: ‘‘Cicero and the Agrarian 
bs core 63 B. C.,” Mert a T. Sage (the snot 

Oo e purpose of the agrarian pro 
of Rullus was to offer Cicero, then consul, a 
‘chance to relieve discontent and to improve 
economic conditions, but to offer the chance in a 
form that would court refusal, and so emphasize 
the unwillingness of Cicero and the senatorial 
party to do anything for the poor. There is an 
eens argument, too, that, down into his con- 
sulship, Cicero was a democrat, though of a moder- 
ate sort; he became a conservative and upholder of 
the senate during his sari “Two Imperial 
Poets—Horace and Kipling,’”’ L. E. Lord; 
Latinisms in Shakespeare’s Diction,”’ 
Frances Claflin; ‘‘An Antique League of Nations,’’ 
C. H. Weller (an account of five new inscriptions 
found at Epidaurus, during excavations in 1916 
and 1918, which throw light on the workings of 
the Achsean League); ‘Training Soldiers for the 
Roman Legion,” S. E. Stout; “Archwology in 
Italy and its Contribution to Philology,” ed. 
Laing; “Some Features of Ovid’s Style: III. 
Ovid’s Methods of Ordering and Transition in the 
Metamorphoses,’”’ Frank J. Miller; ““Ad Alpes,’ 
H. C. Nutting (a story, in Latin, of the travels of a 
fictitious Roman family, in the second century 
A. D.); “Catullus,” H. J. Rose; “Trial by Jury in 
’ Athens and America,’ J. O. Lo ; “The 
Humor of the Greek Anthology,” J. W. Hewitt; 
“When Did Cesar Defeat the Usipates and 
Tencteri?,” A. T. Walker; “Cicero and his Cri- 
tics,” M. S. Slaughter. 

Of the reviews in this volume the following are 
to be mentioned: of Aristides Phoutrides, Kostes 
Palamas: Life Immovable (poems, translated by a 
ibe ieading oe ses ieedyeeae Gres) W. S. 

i et of contempora , W. S. 
Ebersole; of Hi. M. Hubbell, The 
Philodemus, V. D. Hill; of H. G. Wella, The Outline 
of History, L. E. Lord; of T. D. Goodell, Athenian 

agecy i. W. Prescott. 

In The Classical Weekly, xiv-xv, ap th 
following articles: ‘Lucretius 1.1-28: A Stu y in 
Interpretation and Punctuation,” C. Knapp; ‘‘An 
an am Weather Bureau,” E. S. McCartney (a 
valuable running commentary on certain passages 
in Vergil, Georgics, Book 1, in which Vergil sets forth 
the weather signs derived in ancient times from 
animals); ‘‘ Browning’s Use of the Classics,” Eliza- 
beth Nitchie; “Some I[lustrations of Jwenal’s”’ 
Third Satire,’ C. Knapp; “ Aineid 2.783 and 
#neid Again: Afneas’s Attitude Toward 

delaide Hahn (in ASneid 3, Aineas 
Creusa had 


Illustration of Horace, Sermones 1.3,’’ C. ik 


and Some 
. Gummere; 


onautica 
Wiking; “A 
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Of reviews in these volumes the following may 
be mentioned: of Franz Studniczka, Das Bildnis 
Menanders, W. N. Bates; of J. Geffcken, Die 
Griechische Tragédie, and of A. Kirte, Die Grie- 
chische Komédie, Edward Fitch; of Ulrich von 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Dte Ilias und Homer, 
S. E. Bassett; of R. O. Jolliffe, Phases of Corruption 
in Roman Administration in the last C 


: alf-Century 
lic, Ethel H. Brewster; of Sir 
homas L. Heath, Euclid in Greek, Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes, M. W. Humphreys, and 
David Eugene Smith; of Robert Elliott, Transition 
in the Attic Orators, LaRue Van Hook; of W. M. 
Caldwell, Hellenic Conceptions of Peace, W. K. 
Prentice; of Agnes Carr Va , Madness in 
Greek Thought and Custom, D. M. Robinson; 
of F. A. Marshall, Dis in Greek Lands. A 
Sketch of the Princt xzcavations and Dis- 
covertes of the Last Years, D. M. Rob- 
ett, Macrinus and 
A. E. R. Boak; of Rudyard Kip- 
and E. Godley, etc., Q. 
; intus, G. D 


Kellogg; of Gordon J Perr The Genitive of Value 


of the Roman 


Rating, A. L. 
Solon the Athenian, W. 8. 
Antike Technik, M. W. Hump ; ; 
Allen, The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century 
Before Christ, D. M. Robinson; of A. Gudeman, P. 
Cornelit Tactts De Germania, B. L. Ullman; of R. R. 
Marett 2 etna | Rog Folk-Lore H. L. Ebeling; 
of Frederick Poulsen, Delphi, D. M. Robingon; of 
John R. Crawford, De et malibus 
Festis, H. W. Wright; of Alice Hill Byrne, Titus 
Pomponius Atticus: Chapters of a Biography, Wil- 
liam D. Gray. 

The Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, li, contained the following papers, 
read before the Association, at Baltimore, in 
December, 1920: rea ped and Artem 
ium,” W. K. Prentice; “The Alleged Conflict of the 
Accents in Latin Verse,” R. G. Kent; ‘‘Prorsus,” 
J. C. Rolfe (an interesting study of the Latin word 
orsus, both as an adjective and as an adverb); 

e Tauric Maiden and Allied Cults,” C. A. 
Manning; ‘‘Bellerophon’s Tablet. and the Homeric 

estion in the Light of Oriental Research,” 

. Schmidt; “ Prudentius and Christian Human- 
ism,’ E. K. Rand; “Spontaneous Generation and 
Kindred Notions in Antiquity,” E. S. McCartney; 
“The toe of A us in Italy During hs 
Lifetime,’ Lily Ross Taylor; “The Exposure of 


Bruma 
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Infants at Athens,’’ LaRue Van Hook (the author 
holds that there is no sound evidence for the 
prevalence of the exposure of new-born infants in 
Athens of the classical perce) “The Juvenile 
Works of Ovid and the S ic Period of his 
Metrical Art,’ R. S. ond: “The 'Apxldoxoe 
of Cratinus and Callias 6 Naxxbehouros, ” R. H. 
Tanner. 

As in the Year Boox for 1917-20, attention 

is called to the fact that in the ins or 
Stuer published under the auspices of various 
Universities papers Leppese that fall within the 
purvicy of this article. 

In the Proceedings 

Arts and Letter. Lettre, Ii 
oe The aa jest Kn 


In the ag deeper a the Connecticut ypek yf 
Aris and Sciences, xxiv, Charles Upson age 
published Collectanea Hi wpanica, an account of 
214 manuscripts, Pe ot the ie and studied by him 
in Spain, examples of the Visigothic or Spanish 
oe (for milosudie reviews of this very important 
KE. K. Rand, American Journal of 
Philol y, xiii, and A. C. Clark, The Year's Workin 
C ’ Studies, 1920). In the iene of 
eat ball Publications in Classical Philo 
peared “Notes on the Silve of Statius, Mu 
BW. A. Merrill. 

"Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxxii, 
contained three articles: ‘“The Commentary on 
pe! 8 Prometheus in the Codex Neapoli- 

us, ”” H. W. Smyth; “Prophecy in the Ancient 
Ele, ’ C. H. Moore (the article deals with pro- 
phecy in Homer, the Argonautica of Apollonius 

ius, the Eneid of Vergil, the Punica of 
Silius Italicus, the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, 
and the Thebais of Statius); “Studies in the 
Minoan ats a Inscriptions. I. The Phss- 
tos Whorl,” urrage (the author believes that 
it is now ible to read man 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, including that on this 
“‘Phzstos Disk,” and hopes soon to publish a 
book on this theme). 

In the east of Illinois erie tn Language 


and Literature, ap Avionnet: 
The Latin and Fron Texts,’’ edited by Kenneth 
McKenzie and William A. Oldfather. Volume vi 
contained ‘“‘M. Tulli Ciceronis De Divinatione, 
Liber Primus,” edited, with notes, by Arthur 
Stanley Pease: this is the first E 
tary, since me on any part of 
work of Cice 

In the University of Missouri Studies, iii, Social 
Science Series, Lucile Craven 
Oriental Policy until the eat of the Parthian 
Expedition.” In Public Lectures by Members of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1919-20, vii, there 
was an article entitled “Going to Church in 
Ancient Rome,’’ G. D. Hadssits (a study of 
Roman modes of worship, at altars and in tem- 
pele On these lectures see YEAR Boox for 


of the Minoan 


important 


In the last days of the year announcement was 
made that, in January, 1922, there bran be pub- 
lished at the University of Iowa the first num 
of the Phi Quarterly, a journal to be 
devoted to the publication of texts, notes, reviews 
and o scholarly articles in the ‘fields of 
English, Romance, Germanic, Latin, , and 
Comparative Literature. The contributors are not 
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ish commen- C 


ublished ‘ ‘Antony’ s H 


ber Norwood, Greek Tragedy, H. J. Rose; of A. E. 
Liber Quart 
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to be limited to members of the faculty of the 
beg habe of Iowa. 
Classical Quarterly, we mention 
the following articles: «Vindiote Platonics Ill,” 
John Burnet (a discussion of the text in various 
es of the Philebus, the Symposium, and the 
); “The ents of Lucilius IX. on 
EI and fd F. H. Colson; “Notes on Lucretius,” 
; “Case-U in the Greek of Asia 
inor,”’ D. EB. Evans; ‘The Earliest Narrative 
Poetry of Rome,”’ Ethel Mary Steuart (the author 
emphasizes the evidence for the existence, prior to — 
Livius Andronicus, Hd ce school ne sartohy are 
poetry, consisting o rt quaai-lyn ogies 
and dirges, poems of a Aah deme io, religious 
 Gharacter, half-legendary, - rical lays, and, 
. finally, poems d with authenticated histori- 
cal characters. She thus harks back to the position 
of Niebuhr and Macaulay, set forth so interestingly 
te ee ee reac tis 
ae ‘The MSS of Callima 


730-735, 35. B, L 
Laistner; “On th. Nic. I. o. 5,” C. M. 
(a lengthy discussion of a 
chean E of Aristotle); ‘‘Nuances in Plautine 
Metre,” F. W. Hall; “ Nato’s Simile of Light. 
Part I. The Similes of the Sun and the Line,” 
A. S. Ferguson; ‘‘Greek Colour-Perception, ” M. 
Platnauer; “The Singular Nos in V: ” he, A. 
W. Conway (a sunay of the ways in w ich Vergil 
uses the np pronoun with singular 
meaning. The author applied to Vergil the results 
of a study of Gaderer ose ah ly 
in his Letters, published by R. S. S Conway. in 
Comrie Philological Society Transactions, Vol- 
ume V, Part 1, 1899. For a convenient summary 

of those views, see : Conway, New Studies ae a 
Great Inheritance paper). 

The Classical Cau continued to give sum- 
maries of the contents of various periodicals, but 
from July on it gave such summaries only of 
“original work.” e periodicals thus summ. 
were: American Journal of Philology, itelertarl 


Philologische Wochenschrijt, Bodlevan 
Record, Classical Phi . The cue Wee oh 
H ermathena, ermes erma cll, 


Forschungen, Mémoires de la "Socittd Linguisti- 
de Paris, Mnemosyne, Rassegna Italiana, Revue 


Phi. 
With the ’ beginning of Volume xxxv of The 
Review the policy of this periodical 
changed; such articles as appear in it are to be 
devoted rather to the gy of the classics, and 
to the popularization of the ancient humanities. 
tag can enn here bere oy La following: 
‘The Re 
“The ays mie (the our con- 
cludes green e ao evidence makes against 
ascribing the play to Euripides; the external 
evidence is inconclusive); ‘The Techni Negi _ 
Vergil’s Verse,” C. E 8. Headlam; 
‘Eclogues’: A Metrical Clue to the 
Composition,” Alexander J. D. Porteous. 
The reviews in this volume, though brief, are 
often important: we mention those of Gilbert 


er sear 


Housman M. Mantlit Astronomicon 
H. W : 


raphy, W. M. . Mz 
History of Greek Public Finance, M. Cary; of J. 
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Toutain, Les Cultes Patens dans l’Empire Ro- 
main, Tome III Cyril Bailey (the volume uae 
with Cultes Indiganes Nationaux et 
North Africa, pain, ae oa) of Vittorio 
Macchioro, Zagreus, S ’ Orfiemo, A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge; of _ spn The Trees, 
Shrubs, and Plants of Ales Cholnaelay; of 
J. Carcopino Vergile et les 
Butler; of H. E Butler, The Sixth Book of te 
4neid, R. 8. Geaeae 

A new department of The Classical Review was 
instituted in this volume. It is devoted to brief 
summaries of selected materials, mostly reviews, 
from various peri under such heads as 


Archeology, Art, Epi , Geography, History, 
Law, Leneography, my os, Metri f Numis- 
matics tei 8 y and Pans Greek Litera- 
ture, Latin iterature, Philology, Philosophy, 
Religion and Mythology, Science, Textual, To 
raphye The periodi thus treated include 7’ 
C eekly, Litteraturzeitung 


ngiache Gelehrts’ Anceiyen, La Musse Belg’ Neue B 
Us é eue 

Salebiicher fur das Klesstsche Alterum, Philolo- 

hilologie. 

Two other English peri oo the Journal of 


Hellenic Studies, and the of 
Studies, contain Ser acislee cfs of wide appeal: 


Wochenschrift, Wochenschrift fir Klassische Quarto 


Musa ro 
for 1919-20). This | is entitled “Vicus Desertus, 
and is a Latin version, in hexameters, of Gold 


smith’s Ucn art A review of it, by G. D. 
eg pe ap The Classical Weekly, 
eal of La Latin i is being written in Amer- 


ica, not OS ta in verse, but also in the form of 
plays, and, in the case of H. C. Nutting’s Ad 
(see above), of a story. Such material may 


Alpes 
be pole ge ae in The Classical Journal and 
The C. Weekl 


As was noted in the Year Book for 1920, 
seo yids 4 rounger American scholars is best 
tions presented by them to 
various Gniversie in f ent of the 
es aa wirements for the d of Doctor of Philos- 
0 The Library of Congress published during 
e year three volumes giving the list of American 
Doctoral Dissertations printed in 1917, 1918, 1919. 
To the list given in the last YEAR Boox ay is 
added: A Study in the Commerce of Latium 


the Early Iron Age evoul aah Sixth dame; The Biya 7 
ty istic 


(Bryn elt Louise E. W 
Influence of the Second inte on 

Sermons of St. John Chrysostom: a “St y in 
Greek Rhetoric (Catholic University of Ameen), 
Thomas E. Ameringer; The age STZIE in Fifth- 
Century Literature (Chi W. Beardslee; 
The Indicative of Indirect in Latin (Chi- 
Tradeemen of the Early Es a sh 

Tr ry) arly Empire vania 

Ethel H. Brewster; Gaius istorical 
Study (Cornell), KF. H. Cowles: The Spurious 
Speeches in the Lysiantc Corpus (Bryn Mawr) 
Angela C.  Darkow: A Study of the Impersonal 
Passive of the Ventum Est Type (Pennsylvania) 


Alice A. an; The ig sates Participle in 
Herodotus (Wisconsin), E. J. Filbey; The Lupercalia 
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hag a , Alberta M 


oe lian Type of Didactic Poetry 

option’ pene Marie pore ae Tradition of 

ecent (Virginia), J. 8. McLemore; On 

Gs Sacoitd Bool of Antusdles Pocics aad the Soave 

of Theophrastus’ De ba of Tragedy (Harvard), 

8. McMahon; The Cynegetica of Nemesianus 

Cornell) Donnis Martin; Laus Pisonis (Cornell), 

ys Martin: The Consolations 0 Le in 

yee Greek ature (Catholic University of 
America), Sister Mary Evaristus Moran; 

Use of the Adjective as a Substantive in Horace 
Day? A Study A. L. Myers; The Plebs in rig dh 8 
sine of Their Provenance and o 

ey (Bryn Mawr), Marion 
Lions in Greek Art (Bryn nal eis et 
rerpieca Rambo; De Catulli Carmine S Ef Sal 


tones nar (Columbia), L 
i ) Stolen, a Sede of be f E 
ennsylvania), y of Ex- 
pee in Greek Progedy "Halite)” Evelyn 
ring; Athenian Political Commissions ( 
Frederick D. Smith; The M 
Hineid According to Servius (New York), J. P. 
lor; Georgius istus Pletho's Criticism of Plato 
and Aristotle (Chicago), John Wilson Taylor; 
Madness in Greek Thought and Custéms (Mic ), 
Agnes Carr Monescmar= nested sh sg in 
and Latin Literature ( hicago),, Ehza G. Pik rare 
oe The Sacra pes in Ovid's Fasti: 
Ovid's Credibilit ae Pinsaih to the Place 
ae of Sacrifice (Pennsylvania), 


Wright. 

A With the year 1920 the periodical known as the 
Wochenschrift fir Klassische Phi came to 
an end. It had been published at Berlin. It was 
combined with the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, and the name of that ae was 


Ques 
A_ Study of. es Me 


changed to Philologische W rift, xli. This 
is an exceedingly valuable periodical. The 
reviews, numerous and as a rule detailed, of 


German, English, French, Italian, and American 
books and articles constitute its main business. 
Under the ca apue 

were given abstracts—very brief—of articles in 


Bulletin de 


nce ee Byzan- 
che gag tpn: “Tao 


J bane 
Revue des  neeue see te perp ind 
Rheinisches Museum, wegen, Raw The Classical 
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Review, The Classical Weekly, The English His- 
. torical Review, Zei t der Deutschen 
landischen 


’ “Resensions-Verseichnis Phi 
logischer Schriften,” gives references to seviaes 
of books in other es, with some indica- 
tion of the nature of the review, as favorable 
or the reverse. 
In the field of history, much work is being done. 
Works such as Rosenberg, Ei und 
zur Roémischen Geschichte, and B. W. Her- 
eg The Study of Roman History, | aim to go 
» the very fundamentals. dealing 
the scope and method of hein pol 18 
that by W. McDougall, Anthropology and Hi 
In the American Historical Review, xxvii, John 
Knipfing, m “German Historians and Macedo- 
nian Im m,” after studying the spirit and 
the degree of historical accuracy which aii 
of the nineteenth and twentieth century 
Germany reflected in their treatment of the sa 
of Macedonian expansion under Philip II ( 
338 B. C.), concludes that their studies are in 


men 
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Urgeschichte + 
raised by G. I ey in Classical 
- Ettore Pais, Fasti Triumphales 
are Storia Critica di Roma 


‘i Secoli, Volume IV; 
L. Pareti, cite dt Sorta : 


Arcatca, Volume I 
(the book deals with cy riod prior to to the 
concluert of Messenia); T. Petersson, Cicero: A 


phy (much praised, by various reviewers); 
A bee Guiliano ? Apostata (a critical study, 


with translations and on of Julian’s 
political and satirical writings); C. H. St. L. Rus- 
_ The Tradition of the Roman Empire (the 


O gattae thee Gah“ Te Mie ara empiger fires 
e 


day): 
Untergangs der apt Wis ethe (the sixth nee last 


“eryin pied of revision.” In a periodical en- barians; C. Veith, Der Feldzug von Dyrrachium 
titled in October, 1920, chare appeared @sar und Pompetus, and Die Feldztige 
an acticle, “Some Recent Books on Roman His- des C. Julius Caesar vane tage in Illyrien in 


Pi by’ N. H. Baynes, which formed a general 
ee of the subject. In each number of the 
American His Review there are notes on 
new hooks and articles in the field of ancient 
Wide Sear pelt interesting, in 1921, were 
classical scholars in which atten 
tion was aie to the i mabe a and the bi 
matters of ancient history, of H. G. Wells 
of History. See Ravhg seta the etal py = E. Lord 
in The (see — ve), and a pam- 
phlet, Mr. Wells as Historian, by A. Ww. Gomme. 

Reference was made in the Year Boox for 1920 
to C. Autran, Phéniciens: Essai de Contribution a 
V Histoire A de la Méditerranée. For an 
ne review (unfavorable) of — book, by 
J. H. Breasted, see Classical Phi 

Other books "dealing with the er jest “history of 
Europe, and more especially of en Mediter- 
ranean are Pre-History, C. Burkitt 
(a study of early cultures in iaroee and the 

Mediterranean Basin); D. Fimmen, Die Kretisch- 
Mykenische Kultur. Books dealing with various 
aaa of Greek and Roman history, within the 
historical period, are Die Jon leche Kolonteaiion 
Fridrich Bilabel (an eta yt on the basis of 
all li and epigraphical material available, 
of the political and religious organization of the 
Ionic colonies and their relations to the mother 
cities); A Short Hi of Rome to 666 A. D., 
A. E. R. Boak; A Short History of Antioch, 
E. 8. Bouchier; Georg Brandes, Cajus Julius 
Cesar, Vol. I; E. cavalenes, Histoire de VAn- 
tiquité (index Mea De Sanctis, Storia 

det Romani. Vol Te Ria delle Guerre Puniche; 

rot Ferrero, La Rise de la Civilisation Antique 
(the author holds that the final destruction of 
senatorial authority under Septimius Severus 
was the catastrophe from which the decline of the 
Empire began. He saw in the Great War a 
amilas catastrophic breakdown of civilization. 


But to Ferrero ii aarchical cae seems the 
only legitimate ay ape eer 


Christentum im Kampf At 
Griechisch- 


der Roémischen Wat ( edition); 


Toad Takin ee? Sein Gace 
In the enere rite of nythal life, i Geter its = 
aspects, ure, law, mytho Myths of 
the like, we name | ; Mackensie, Myths 3 

K. H. ed 


Das Antike M peas ienuaee in Religi 
schichtlicher, Ethnologischer, und Pere 
prreieikP ic aire ie itt ‘revised and 

ha es 

Die N 2 of Voltiae ii of 
L. Preller, Gricdhtoche ot Mythologie, fourth edition); 
L. Bréhier and Mgr. Batiffol, Les Survivances du 
Culte Impérial Romain des Rites Shin- 
toistes (this apa which grew out of the proposal 
to require 0 fficials in J Japan to conform to the 
religion of the Emperor, treats the manner in 
which the Christians met a similar scneutty in 
the fourth century. It givesa account of 
the Imperial cult in Rome and the pega of the 
Christians thereto); 8. Eitrem, Beitrdge cur 
Griechischen ne 8 Dee de . Roussel, Les 
ret Egyptiens Déos du IIe au ler Sidele av. 


timer (third edition: the book forms Volume v, 
of Miller Handbuch der Klassischen 


ee me ge 
G. Busolt, Grieschische Staatskunde tind. odition); 
H. Diels, rig gf shea ee on for a 


review, by M. renaly The Classical 

Weekly, xv); F. redlnd stellungen aus der 
lumes ha Seared We A ‘land pyar 

volumes have a : el 

cola: A Study of Roman Life in the 

Graco-Roman from the Point of View of 

Labour; B. Schwarts, Die Offentliche und Private 


Urkunde im Rémischen Agypten. 
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hig Pi taagtet Real-Encyclopddie der Klassia- 
chen Alierumswissenschaft, Le ge eapshanlgr aa under- 
taking, time-consuming and expensive been 
, . In 1914-21, three and a half 


making pro 
volumes, Ix xX, XI (Part i), and I A, were pub- 
ed. These cover articles from “ Hyaia 


“Komidie,” and from “Ra” to “ Sarmaantho.” o 
Because of delays in the preparation of various 
articles ae rae oar bevinning. with ne 
num etc., an g wi e 
article “Ra,” on the River Volga, was 

upplament and III, covering “Aachen” to 

glandem,” was published in 1918. These 

volumes form our latest, and, on the whole, ea 
dictionary of classical biography and geograph 
and of antiquities, in certain phases. a 
contain comprehensive treatments of such theme 
as ao 08,” “J 


oy roel he ca tan (Cesar), ‘Tulius (Augus- 


~ tus),”’ “Tulius (Tiberius),’’ ‘°‘ Iurisprudentia,”’ 
ender,’”’ ‘‘ Karten ”’ (maps and plans), “‘ Kata- 
basis”’ (the descent to the lower word Komé- 


ne “ Reiterei,” “Reg Publi 
Ludi,” ““Rédmishee Haus,” “Salamis,” and “Sal- 
lustius.’’ 
The first volume of Sir John Edwin Sand 
invaluable book, A History of Classical S 
ri in a third edition carefully revised, covers 
the period from the sixth oantary B. C. to the end 
Middle Ages fessor Sandys's 
Companion to Latin Studies reached a third edi- 
In this, pees articles = pick din ‘ 
and “Flora,” in have been caref 
ache the birpie have been enlarged. 
the great fiel Greek and Latin literature 
Bit good work is being done. The study of 
Homer loses earn its attractiveness. In the 
ur 
there was a long akan by 
literature on Homer, the ‘hshere Kri 
1912-19. The Unitarians, those who hol 
one man com the Iliad and the Odyssey, are 
having their innings in the United States caiae in 
England. Especial prominent here in the former 
country are essor John A. Scott, of North- 
westerr University, and essor Samuel E. 
Bassett, of the University of Vermont. Opposed 
to them is Professor G. M. Bolling, of Ohio State 
University. Professor Scott pr frequently on 
Homer in Classical Phi The Classical 
Journal. His boo ae he Only of Homer forms 
yorume 1 of the Sat Lectures (Univer- 
sity of California Prees, 1921). These lectures 
have been given annually, for some years, at the 
University of California, but they were not 
previously published. In the ph above 
dealing with The he Classical Weekly reference was 
made to hier ced copy 8 review of pgs ih 
Die Ilias und Homer. In England, Dr . Walter 
Leaf, classical scholar and banker, has ‘recently 
recanted, and approached closely the position of 
the Unitarians. Active in England in su ps onaere of 
the Unitarian position is A. Shewan 
phs above on The Classical Weekly). Other 
works on Homer are T. W. Allen, The Homerte 
‘ Picci! De abies 
Cauer, Grundfragen 


teche Poettk, dealing with ct Prinsipien und Metho- 


den der Homerer. g”’; G. er, Homer: 
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Zweiter Teil, Inhalt und Aufbau der Gedichte, 
second edition (for a review, by S. E. Bassett, 
see The Classical Weekly, xiv); F. Stirmer, 
Die Rhapsodiender Odysee. The famous Ameis- 
Hentze ey on the Odyssey has reached a 

thirteenth edition, by P. Cauer. 
Other works sealing bas special authors are 
Aristotelischen Philo- 


Pemenides 


ment’s attempt to 
Marcus’s reign); 
Erzdhlungen; Luise Reinhart, 
bet Platon; R. J. Walker, 


5 root _ attention; in ing dr : 
4 Histo Anmunta, ohl, “ rung der 
Historia, Augusta, rand J. Geffcken, “ 
geschichtliches in der Historia A Augusta.” 

In the Jahresbericht fir Altertu 


No. 183, there was a survey of work on the Roman 
fable-writer Pheedrus and on Roman fable-litera- 
ture in eral, 1909-17, by H. Draheim; in 
No. 184, ere was a similar surve of the litesatars 
on Sallust, for 1899-1918, by A. Kurfess. 

New text editions of various classical authors 
have ap Thus, in the Oxford Classical 
Text Series, A. C. Clark brought out a revised 
version of his text of certain speeches of Cicero. 
To the same Series, C. F. Walters and R. S. 
Conway contributed the second volume of their 
text of Livy (Books vi-x). A new text edition of 
Vergil, an editio maior, by G. Janell, has been 
brought out in the Teubner Series. 

Some annotated editions of importance must be 
noted. A. E. Housman has brought out his com- 
mentary vid the fourth book of Manilius, Astro- 
nomica. te also Fr. Kraner and W. Dittenberger 
edition of ae De Bello ara oe 2 and 
3, seventeenth vee, by H Meusel 
oe Menander, Fragments, third’ edition 

M. Rothstein, Sextus Propertius, second edition; 
K. Millenhoff, Die nia des Tacitus, new 
edition by M. Roedi ger; and the first volume 
of a revision Sega fifth) b Ae, J. Steup, of J. Classen’s 
famous edition of Thucydides 

In connection with more general works on 
Greek and Latin literature, it may be noted that 

Griechischen 


deals with the got portion of the | elasical 
period of Greek gr erate from 3 to 
100 A. D.). Of M ei Geschichte che de be 


the tek aed 


Ww S. Teuffel, Geschichte 
Rémischen Literatur, reached its seventh edition. 


Seri centuries A. D.). 
der 
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eral works to be mentioned are J. 
ee Greek ery nue sleon) 


ight 
A Study of the P. Art; T. Whittaker he 
Neo-Platonists (second edition), w with a Supplement 
on the Commentaries of Proc 


In the field of pagueee oe and lexicog- 
raphy, we mention ermanis 
Grammatik: Teil IT. oe I celta Vokalis- 


mus; A. Meillet, Lingutstique Historique et Linguis- 
tique Générale. + The 8000 apha pete orn A. Meillet, 
Apercu d’une Histoire de Grecque, W. 
published. Professor mvs CC Uandey of 8 
Andrews University Seulncd: well own as ite 
editor of texts of Plautus, Martial, Festus, and 
Nonius Marcellus, has been interesting himself 
ona others in the glosses. See 
marks of his in The Classical 
112-113. He published also, Y, ee two books 
in this field: The Corpus nal, Erfurt, and 
Leyden Glossaries, and Glossary 
(Oxford University Press, rhe Corn University 


ially cadena 


Press). 
In the field of metre we mention W. R. Hardi 
Res Metrica (reviewed by Paul Shorey, Clerc 
Philology, Baki and D. 8. Robertson, he Classical 
Review,. and Ulrich von Wilamowits- 
Moellendorff, wr Varieohtoche Verkunst. 
oe the field of eee a bik honorable 
is occupied by Collectanea 
ercsnice ‘(see above, in the pe ese to the 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy ne = 
and Sciences, xxiv). Other works or 
deserving of mention are A. aoe 5, Gaalopu 
Supplemeniaire des Manuscrits Grec 
poyr be Royale de Copenhague; N. A. 
nis der Griechischen Handschriften des Pelopon- 
nesischen Klosters an Spilwon, Vol. I.; J. 
Bell, Greek Papyri in British Museum, Ys 
G. M. Bolling, ‘ lesa Homeric Tie Be Fetrtion 
American Journal of awtier, 


‘‘List of Additions to Latin sclera in the 


John Rylands Library,’”’ in the Bulletin of the 
John Nilonds Libra Itbrary, January; 68, 
The Greek M nasrragall 


in the a Seraglio in 
Constantinople; dthausen der 
Wissenschaftlichen Ys niblanhekotnende, 2 2 vols.; Julius 
P. Gilson, Students’ Guide to the Manuscripts in the 
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“Kleine Schriften’’); Hugh G. Evelyn Whi 
The Sayings of Jesus fro.1 Ozxyrhynchus, Edi 
with Introduction, Critical Apparatus and Com- 


mentary. 

It may be noted here that of W. Dittenberger, 
S Inscriptionum Grecarum, third edition, 

olume iii and part of Volume iv ap 

Finally, we may state that Mr. Edwar Lucas 
White, who is not only a classical scholar and 
teacher, but a novelist of distinction, published 
during the year a story entitled Andivius Hedulio, 
A of a Nobleman in the Days of 
the Empire (Commodus). Mr. White had previ- 
ously published two volumes of stories of classical 
content: The Unwilling Vestal and The Song of the 
Sirens pd other Stories (for notices of these books, 
oy W. B. McDaniel, see The Classical Weekly, 


ni). 

e  PHILOLOGY, Mopern. The most striking 
feature of the year 1921 from the general phil- 
ological point of beet hee the great revival of 
interest in the study of canguage and its attend- 
ant problems. It seems t many Europeans 
at least have sought solace from the sufferings and 
disillusionments of war in the inspiration fur- 
nished by President Wilson’s cherished theory 
of self-determination according to tic 
or racial unity. This has been a most tg and 

tirring problem with all of these ples more 
ae less from almost time immemo A charac- 
teristic attitude is that of Camille ‘Jullian, the 
brilliant and very learned historian of Gaul, ‘who, 
in his preface to Dottin’s La Langue Gauloise 


“which was mentioned in these pages last year, 


inv against the imperialistic Romans for 
having wiped out, without hardly leaving a trace, 
a language ‘‘qui a servi de lien et de communion 
aux et au commerce de prés de cent mil- 
lions d’>hommes’”’ as a consequence of which catas- 
trophe, “un des plus nobles chapitres | de l’esprit 
humain nous sera éternellement caché.”’ 

Encouraged by this general tendency some 
scholars have been venturesome enough to re- 
turn to the investigation of fundamental prob- 


lems of comparative linguistics. Among these 
is Q. Meillet, one of the most o and versa- 
tile minds that has ever ap in the domain 


of philology. e In a vou of aes papas 
ngutstique Historique et Linguis 
erie this comprehensive pois tas att laid the 


British Museum; B. P. Grenfell, The Present li 
Position of Papyrology aes Bulletin of 
John Rylands ibrary; Grenlfel, ‘othe 


Value of Papyri for ie Textual Criticism of 
Extant ear Authors,” in Journal of the Hellenic 
Society; B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The 
oe Papyri, Part xiv; F. G. 
Li 


ublications of aphy of 
pe Kreller, Erbrechil 


suchungen auf Grdcodgyptischen Pa kun- 

den; Maspero, Pa Grecs d' Epoque 
pe III; A. Mentz, ichte der asch- 
7 des Buch- 


Roémischen Schrift bis zur Erfindu 
drucks mit Beweglichen Lettern: Ein Versuch; 
P. M. Meyer, Juristische Pa Erkldrung von 
Erkunden zur Einfithrung in die Juristische 
Papyruskunde, and ricchache Texte aus Agypten. 
I. Papyri des Neutestamentlichen Seminars der 
Universitat Berlin. II. Ostraka der Sammlu ak 
Deissmann; L. Traube, Vorlesungen und Abha 

lungen. Vol. III (this volume contains Traube’s 


Laperogle Wyo gary or the reconstitution of the 
meth pcolay of general linguistics. In his opin- 
ion, all languages show common tendencies, 
eral similarities in phonetics and grammar 
etermined, on the one hand, by the structure of 
the vocal ae, and the limited number of pho- 
netic possibilities that they offer, and, on the other, 
by the laws of general psychology. ese tend- 
encies are obvious in such universal shinies as 
the weakening of intervocalic consonants, vowel- 
breaking, or in the normalization of paradigms 
through the principle of crag “Le shange- 
ment linguistique,” says eillet, ‘‘est ié 
& des faits de dvilisation et & ’état des sociétés 
qui emploient les langues considérées.” In so far 
as it is a means of communication between the 
members of a same clan or of a same nation. 
language tends either to become infinitely differ- 
entiated or to re its divergent dialects into a 
common speech, according to the inclination to 
division or unification of the groups or peoples 
* When no date is given, the work appeared in 1921. 
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that speak it. | Thus their religious mentality, 
their conception of ed world, their relations 
with their neighbors, their habits and occupa 
tions are reflected in their mode of eps It 
is therefore not without reason that the moderna 
languages assume incessantly a more abstract 
character. The progress of ge is insep- 
arably bound up with the progress of society. 

It is thus in extending our grasp of the great 
problem of linguistics t we are gp abgepaen 
more closely an understanding of the race as 
as the individual. How ever imperfect language 
may be as an pel pecans of our thought it is 
nevertheless the sole means in our possession. It 
serves therefore in its limited way to reveal our 
mental attitude. M. Meillet is thus leading phi- 
lology from the arid domain of phonetic formule 
into the very fertile, though most intricate, field 
of human life. While it is true that others have 
Re cin made investigations along these lines, 

e 


psed, like a Darwin or a Spencer, the 
general gps ore which will serve as da- 
mentals for future pro . Inthe New Inrsrna- 


TIONAL YEAR Book for 1914 (p. 548) the present 
writer, in a paragraph devoted to the transfor- 
mation of philology, called attention to the im- 
portance of these doctrines. 

Another epoch-making manual is that of J. 
de Morgan, L’Humanité Préhistorique SS} 
which contains an excellent panorama of vay 
pre-history. Like that of the lamented hel- 
ette this work is divided into three chapters, viz. 
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Ithurry’s Grammaire : dialecte labourdin 
(Bayonne, 1920) has made its appearance. The 
kaye of this work was in 1895, yet it 
unfinished at the time of the death of 
the author a few years ago. It is by far the best 
of recent works of its kind and deals especially 
with the dialect of ancient Labourd, which was 
touched ie by Lucien eg ted nab in his Verve 
de Areitio has Bars nearer tion 
oe la 7 See Dipdacibe ran Vizcaya ( ‘Bilkas io 
2LMa azcaya 1 
Sanskrit. Sir G. A. Grierson has issued vol. 
of the Linguistic Survey of India which contains 
Specimens of Languages of the Eranian Family 
(Calcutta). Among works of a general nature are 
F. E. Keay he hl Hinds Fiteratire (N. Y.) 
and J. N. Farq ine of the Religious Lht- 
erature of I ndin ist Studies a @ more special 
nature include A. B. Keith, Karma Mimamsa 
ie Y.) published in the Heritage of India Series 
and consisting of a study of the development and 
literary history of the subject; E. W. Burlingame, 
Buddhist Legends (Cam bridge, Mass.) consisting 
of a translation from the original Pali text of the 
Dhammapada commentary and forming vols. 28 
29, and 30 of the Harvard Oriental Series; an 
S. 'Lévi, La Légende de Nala et Damayantt Saal, 
rer another translation of this beautiful | 
Celitc. Though not d with p 
H. M. Pin, nea History of Celtic Phi Y, 
(Dundalk 1920) deserves mention here. In 
early Irish we have R. Thurneysen’s admirable 


“évolution des industries,” “vie de l’homme Die Irische Heldon — und Konigss bis zum 
préhistorique,” and ‘‘développement intellectuel’ XVII Jahrhundert (Halle) while ane modern 
et les relations des peuples entre eux.” And be- la represented by Rev. O’Nolan, 


fore begi & more special classification men- 
is should be — J. ane ae 
ingutsty ou science du langage (i Ww 
while distinguishing this subject from logic, 
pagan uaa lyglotty, aad ath etc., fails 
to consider ciently accent, tabus y Physiology, 
eography, history of morals, etc.; and 
pir, Language (N. Y.) which analyzes the 
psychological and formal characteristics of lan- 
guage and its relations to re a race, caere, 
art—a comprehensive and stimulating work 
GENERAL. Of interest to the student of lan- 
are N. Beckman, Sprakets Liv (Stock 
fol Im), an introduction to linguistic science; 
H. Lommel, Wie studiert man Sprachwissen- 
schaft (Frankfurt); W. Horn, Spr 
Sprachfunktion (Berlin); A ’ Seddel, Sprachlaut 
und Schrift ee with & pompous sub-title; 


and H. Palmer, Principles Ni as Language Study 
(London), a useful manual. issued part 
2 of his important J anor Grammattk 


(Heidelberg) oun part 1 has not yet appeared. 
In phy y an interesting contribution is 
ree A. Mason, aes of the Art of Writing (N. Y.). 
This subject suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Professor John M. Burnam of the University of 
cusnes (see Necrovocy). Not only did this 
ted scholar enjoy the honor of being in the 
pg rank of the world’s greatest in his chosen 


subject, but he will also be remembered as the Stog 


collector of one of the largest and most complete 
private libraries of manuscript facsimiles in ex- 
istence. Those privileged to know him will 
never forget his siacerity, loyalty, and extreme 
modesty. 

We valle attention last year to to the wide- 
spread interest in Basque. At last the Abbé 


nguage 18 G. 

Studies in Modern Irish (Part I, Dublin, 1920). 
In Welsh we have A. Arnoux, La Légende du rot 
Arthur a les chevaliers de la Table ronde (Paris) 
and W. Griffis, Welsh Fairy Tales (N. Y.) 
both eee of a ee nature. Breton has beeo 
more fortunate in that it was the subject of several 
serious works: A. Sommerfelt, Le Breton parlé 4 
St.-Pol-de-Léon, a Paris doctoral dissertation, 
eee phonology and morphology of this 
dialect; R. Grand, Mélanges @’ archéologie bretonne 
(Vannes, lére série) seeks an pba to the : bei 
tion: ‘Y a-t-il un art breton’?; Vallée 
bulaire francais breton de Le Conideo (St. Brew, 
1920) a new edition; and finally J-P. Calloc’h 
A genoux (Paris), a collection of lays translated 


und into French by P. Mocaér, with a bilingual pref- 


ace by J. Loth. 

Slavic. A most noteworthy contribution to 
this vast domain of research is the founding in 
Paris of the Revue des Etudes Slaves une i 
ts 


yy Lea ee ee cea 
Russte ahok aa H. H. 
Et ndex (Princeton) is v 
Setala, La hes des langues en Finla 
1920) ‘discusses the encroachment of Slavic on 
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the northernmost of the three non-Indo-Euro- 

_ pean oases in Europe — the other two being Hun- 

garian and Basque. 
popular Bt is 


English. An 

N. Ault, ife in Ancient Britoin (N. Y., 1920). 
The 6th li erung of K. mo Historische Gram- 
matik der englischen Spr ache (Leipzig) was the 
most important contribution to uae py 
Passing mention may be made of Wyld’ 
inaugural lecture English Phi ‘on English 
Universities (Oxford). In Angl on we have 
5g Pn ea or lisches Lesebuch 


{ur And anger (Heidelberg) Helen Buck- 
hurst’s Anglo-Saxon I: to W. M. Lindsay’s 
Corpus Glossary Gambrides) The Essays and 
Studies by M s of the English Association 


ember 
(Oxford) collected by A. C. Bradle aed contains 
among other nee < emacs par 

Differences in HN tg san fematological -group. 
A. G. Kennedy The M. English Verb-Adverb 
Combination (Stanford University, 1920) dis- 
cusses, in a convincing manner, such compounds 
as ‘“‘make out,” “come by,” ‘bottle up,” etc. 
From the Universit of Nebraska come two 
works of high c . C. Wimberly, Minstrelsy, 
Music and the Dance in the English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads; and Louise Pound, Poetic Origins 
and the Ballad (N. Y.), a most heartless and 


annihilating attack by a very learned iconoclast any 


on the cherished theory of our unsophisticated 
scholars. The fact that this fanciful explanation 
was accepted blandly for so many years makes 
us wonder why Max Miller was unable to have 
success with his equally naive Je-Hai-Ho 
and Ding-Dong theories of the origin of ra 
To toponymy the only addition seems to 
been A. Mawer, Place-Names of Norhunber 
land and Durham (Cambridge). 
unt, Pronunciation of English Words derived 
rom Latin (Oxford) with ote by H. Bradley, 
is thoroughly scientific and substantial, Brander 
Matthews, Englishing of French Words and 
R. Bridges, Dialectal Words in Blunden’s Poems 
(ib.) are “popular rehashings of oft-treated themes. 
‘‘ American” is subjected to another searchin 
examination in 1G. Tucker, American Englisi 
(N. Y.), which, however, does not carry with it 
the flip ppant tone that is deemed necessary. 
work o sae kes for the history of English 
versification is S. Omond, English Metrists 
(Oxford) which - represented as a sketch of 
prosodical criticism from Elizabethan times to 
the present. Useful bibliographies are L. Spence 
Dictionary of nce and nce 
L fetal (London) and Bibliography of English 
e and Literature, 1980 (Cambridge) com- 
oiled members of the Modern Humanities 
by Association. Lexicographical works 
include the following. Allen’s Synon and 


Antonyms (N. Y.), ed. ae Sturges: EK. Weekley, 

Et eg dedy ri) odern English, (Lon. 

don); I. F. and W. feed paaton Dictiona ee le of 

W Mespell ¢ Bust Yi. H. Visetely, 10,000 
e in Business (ib.), containin 

terms; and also his Who? When? Whered What? 


Mend Your Speech; Punctuation and Capitaliza- 
tion (ib.), in three small volumes. 


Gothic. The only work worthy of note is 
the ae edition of Stamm-Heyne, Ulfilas (Pader- 
born) with and vocab by . Vrede— 
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Germanic. ue Dee of a spines nature 
oo G. 7 ard ae 
iasenschaf} 3rd ed 
Leit Leiprig), : Sige. with the primitive Germans; 
Kluge, Deutsche Sprachgeschichte (ib.). 
In Old High German we have the 8th edition of 
W. Beane, A aches Lesebuch (Halle); 
and in Middle German, M. Lexer, Mittel- 
hochdeutsches T. worterbuch (15th ed., Leip- 
zig); V. Mic on Mttelhochdeuts far eee 


ortkunst 
Bed ungsentwicklung un- 
h ed., Lahr); and L. Wolf, 


the 

language in curric is 

shown in F. ux, LD’ Allemand au baccalauréat 

. aux grandes écoles du gouvernement (Paris), 

cial | tudes include R. Much, Der Name 
Munich), which, in all poeargee! 

is aecived A the Old ish, og and 

. Gaupp, Zur = Srein” 

(Tiibingen, eee a disertation. In dialectology, 


H. tudien zur westfdl, Diale 
pope im VSuder, des Teutoburgerwaldes (Mar- 
), the most Agecllrde contributions were 
e by Swiss savants with reference to the 
different patois of the ep e. g., K. Stuck 
Schwetzer-deutsch Abriss ase 
hee pe Giich); 


ition occupied b 


Bane tee nies (Bera); and J. Hallanns Daleks 

der Berner Jura im 14, Jahrhundert (Zirich), the 
last big works being dissertations. In 
sk a y we must note the 17th lieferun 

III of J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wor- 

lerbiich (Leipzig); the 9th ed. of F. Kluge, Et 
Worterbuch der deutschen "Sprache 
; forty 


nologisches Ort 
(Berlin), of Sha the first edition a 
Fischer, 


Paul, Deutsches Wi 
Worterbuch (Tiibingen) edited by 


a ‘the 64th lieferung of H. 

Schwabieches 
W. Pfleiderer. 

Dutch. C. P. Lecoutere, Inleiding tot de 
Tealiunde on tot de, Geocicdni van het Neder- 
landsch (2nd ed grkpane! contains an intro- 
duction to general linguistics and an excellent 
history of Dutch lan Of a similar 
nature is M. Schonfeld, istoriese grammatica 
van het Nederlands (Zutphen), a very useful work. 
In dialectology there ap Frings and 
J. Vandenheuvel, Die nisdsrléndichen Mun- 
darten (Marburg) containing texts. 

Scandinavian. minent among the works 
in arr lakes the ee ee of (Ce eariephars 
og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie penhagen 
by the indefatigable F. Jénsson. Three other 
works in the same category are deserving of 
en, RK C. Boer, Oudnoorach Handboek 


(ib.). 
a Teddandic mention should be made of 
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A. Heusler, Altisldndtsches Elementarbuch (2nd 
ed., Heidelberg); ; R. Meissner, Die Kenningar der 
Skalden Aerie an attempt to rehabilitate the 
curious, but y interesting, sym 
of the Skalds; Phillpotts, The Elder Ba 
and Ancient ‘Scandinavian Drama (N. Y.) 
H. Hermannsson, Bibliography of the eda 
(Ithaca, 1920). 

In Swedish we have the 4th part of A. Kock, 
Svensk Ljudhistoria (Lund), an excellent work; 
G. Cederschitld, Svensk Stilistik (Stockholm); 


Nusbensk Ordbok (ib.) of which Chansons 


and O. atergren, 
the 15th haft (flingaforsldde) ap 
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it was predicted in these columns (cf. New 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, 1910, p. 581; 
1913, p. 547) that, notwithstanding the reams 
hostile criticism that its revolutionary doctrines 
aroused, it was destined to occupy a place in the 
front rank of the great contributions to scholar- 
ship. Only a few months ago Professor Bédier 
was received into the French Academy. Other 
literary studies and editions of texts that deserve 
to be mentioned include J. Bédier, Roland 4 
Roncevaux Srdarhakee A. Jeanroy and A. Longfors, 
et bachiques du XIII¢ stdcle, 
Nicolette 


Epa pans uchier, Aucassin und 
The contributions to Danish include the 2nd born’, 9th ed. by W. Suchier; Gorment et 
edition of V. gen); J Lal foasipa ke S fast ine is- Isembart oe) edited by A. Nei and G. F 
torie Copenh Rutebeufs an den Zus seiner 
Studier over det aeldste try (ib) haar * Cessna * gyntactical studies eagle O. Towise 
reaching Esk ts ths sear 100 ca Phrases o Asseveration and Adjura- 
Danske” Grammatikere fra Midten det 17. ee ri in Old and Mi rench (Paris, 1920), 
midten af det 18. Aarhundrede ( , ib.). a me. dissertation of Johan Hopkins Univer- 
Romance. Amon ae Pilg fable of the ae Leche Syntactical Causes of Case 
Romance SE rt baghar pr dra Princeton), another valuable volume 
1 et (Heidel- of the 1 lott antes ts dane J. Storm, Stérre 
) of whic od 14th lieferung oer ; fransk Syntax (part Christiania, 1920); 
rie beara particule ‘cum’ comme and F. D’Ovidio, PS tuds sulla pit antica versifica- 


ns prépoettion 
and 


To 


i oa rp romanes (Paris); G 
ppc romanes " (ib. ); 
E. Gamillach and L. Spitser, Betirdge 

ortbildungs-lehre (Florence). 
piace technical dictionaries deserve ae: 
F. Palmes , Dictionary of T T 
(Philadelphia), a small volume in English, on 
wee ; and H. Viard, V. en cing 


ee 
telegraphy and telephony. 

French. J. Gilliéron continues his most interest- 
ing studies under the title ge 
tique verbales (III, Paris), in 
such questions as flee. © gon atrophi 
sémantique actuelle, l’analogie réparatrice 
pecoeeate, artificielle,’”’ etc. The same ss oe 

de géographie linguistique as well as the 
supplement to volume I of the Ailas linguistique 
de la France (Paris), which was edited in collabora- 
tion with E. Edmont, were among the year’s 
contributions. The ard edition : volume I of 


W. Meyer-Liibke, : ammatik der 
ranzbsischen Sprache Bidens) ides ublished, 
while the 2nd vol. of the ne work, devoted to 


Wortbildungslehre was making its first appearance. 
In 1920 “eppeated the first footer of the post- 
humous work of A. Longnon, Les noms de lieur de 
la France (Paris), a very valuable compilation 
containing place-names of Phcenician, 
Ligurian, Gaulish, and Roman origin. And now is 
announced the second fascicule supplying those of 
Saxon, Burgundian, Gothic, , Scandi- 
navian, Breton, and Basque so 

In Old French philology note a should be taken 
of A. Tobler, Alifranzdsisches Worterbuch (Berli 
1920), of which the 5th lieferun (assez-avali) o 
volume I appeared ; 
same author’s odor oes aa Beitrdge zur 
of interest are. 


con 
oerster and Kosohwitsz, 
lasses Uebungabuch ouch tib ); 6th edition by 
A. Hilka. The 2nd edition of volumes I and IT of 
J. Bédier, Légendes épiques (Paris) ee among the 
most important ateidons of the en 
this monumental work first ap in in 1910-13, 


Y., 1920), dealing with wireless dar, 


gione francese (Rome 

en dialectology we noted above the activi 
of the Swiss-German scholars. On the Fren 
side their compatriots have shown the same 
5 oa if we ey judge by W. nfeie Shige reghs 

ictionnaire h neufchatelois et 
suisse romand ( Nowehatel), which is eppesmug i 
fascicules; and er, genfer 

gestellt auf Grund der Mundart von Certour 
( I, Zirich, 1920). In France proper we have 

. Arnaud and G. Morin, Le Langage de la valée de 
Barcelonnette (Paris). 


there a A. 
de Fea Lami de Belges (P aris); G. Tracconag- 


nent tf ae , 
bliasoment de leu langue uu XV 10 bd 
ofthe French ecu G Pt Dnolend dust d Tudor 
0 r uring 
and Stuart Times (Manchester 1920). 
Finally ane upon the evolution of the 
pontempare 


ance we may Bags the 6th 
Se a onetern. (Dreakenl: 


zum ‘Wortgebrauch B se 


W. puget Argot, epg Targa te 
Volkstmliche  Redensarten “Fonds 
Sprache (Leipszi aig, 1920); L. Saeed? te ere 
parisien au dcle (Paria, 1920); and H 
man, Mots abrégés a ented ‘abr éviation en 
frangais (Up ). 


The following dictionaries and phrase-boo 
are of use: A. M. Patterson French Engh 
for Chemists (N. Y.); jot 
contain g 5000 Bl cates deed into 

nc 

hes talian. As ane “th rae sedaerags was i ag a 
t language e year, a few titles 
suffice. Of somew general interest are E. 
Migliaccio, Essai de Suan gas et quelques études 
comparatives entre les deur la tlalienne ef 
Hah pond (Naples, 1920); and V. Creseini, Az 

di ‘goliardo’ (Padua). In ect- 


wages tak 3 
es hich, it may be added, is becoming one of 
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the most important subjects by reason of the 
of language, weave G. Battieta Tests a growth 
language, we have C. Battisti, Testi dtalettals 
ttaliani tn trascrizione fonetica (part II, Halle) 
dealing with central and en taly; F Piazza, 
Le colonie ¢ 4 dialetti lombardo-siculs (Catania); 
and M. G. Bartoli Le parlate daliane della Venezia 
Giulia e della mazia (Grattaferrata). An 
interesting introduction to the use of the dictionary 
is G. Finzi, Guida teorico-pratica 
uso del désionario (Turin, 1920). 
lexicographies include N. Tommaseo, 
pee je dag Bian ( 1. II, ib.); G 
amig tagt (vo ib.); 
Dizionario di architettura : F. | 
a 
’ 


t an itary marine 
= a G. Richieri, Dizionario italiano-inglese ¢ 
inglese-italiano (ib.), & volume of 2000 pp. con- 


a supplement of technical, sporting, 
aviation, and terms. 
Spanish. A volume that should be in the 


hands of everyone interested in the study of 
Spanish is R. Foulché-Delbosc and L. Barreau- 
one Manuel de l’Hispanisant (tome I, N. Y., 
1920). W. A. Beardsley, Infinitive Constructions 
tn Old Spanish (N. Y.) is one of the most important 
contributions to Spanish syntax in recent years. 
J. Cejador dean Laem Historia de la lteratura 
castellana d, 1920) has now reached 
volume ath extending from 1908 to the first 
rt of 1920. Deserving of mention is also J. 
ocis Sanches, Historia de la y literatura 
Dr. H. Thomas, Short- 
of Books printed in Spain and of 
Spanish Books printed elsewhere in Farone bef before 
1601 now in the British Museum (London) contains 
about 3000 titles, or approximately one-sixth of 
extant. 
Important contributions 2 pepsin eee 
the 19th cuaderno of 


que en en Colombia 3élo se 
tlantica (Santa Marta, 
Colombia, 1920); and W. E. Retana, Diccionario 
de ad Pak agai (Madrid). 
grammars are P. Lemus y Rubio, 
Compendio de de Grématica espafiola (Murcia, 1920); 
M. F. La nueva grématica castellana 
fee pe intended for the secondary schools of 
Finally, mention may be made of 
R. Lusun, Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary (N. Y.). 
. A welcome volume is J. Anglad 
Grammaire de Vancien pr Paris) * conti 
Ne satisfactory outline of the phonology 8 ing 
ology. A splendid scientific contribution 
ie: e rarely studied modern language is H. E 
Ford, Modern Pr Phono 


studies of note are de Gélis, La vraie 
d’oc co) and C. Julian and P. Fontan, 
San ke 


uf 
The gy oearal E. Levy, Provenz. 
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ment-Woérlerbuch, edited by C. has now 
reached the 37th heft of oll (Toler-tras- 


foguter). 

Romance. The Annales della Societd 
reto-romanischa celebrated its 35th year. Of 
to the scho r is R. von eggs 


8.bis 10. Jahrhunderts (Bonn, 1920). 
Roumanian. It is indeed gratifyi 
the activity of the scholars of thi 
nation in the face of untoward events to whic 
their colleagues of nook nations sas ot gent 


leur civilisation aris, #100) Comprehensive 
contributions to the study of the literature meu 
S. Pusene [storia aturié Romane (vol. I 
Sibiiu, 1920), devoted to the ancient period; 
N. Jorga, [storia Literaturtlor Romanice (3 vols., 
Bucharest, 1920); and O. Densusianu, Literatura 
Romana Moderna (3 vols., ib.). A —_ edition of 
B. P. Hasdeu, Din Etymo Magnum 
Romania (ib.) was welcomed, as as G. Pascu, 
Bettrdge zur Geschichte der rumanischen Philo 
Leipzig, 1920). The following grammars also 
eserve mention: Herzog-Puscariu, Rumdnische 
Grammattk (Bucharest); and G. cu, 
Metodica Limbet Roméne (ib.). 

Phonetics. In the English branch of this 
subject be note the ‘3rd edition of D. Jones 
ee arch ee English Female); the 2nd 


ed. of A. nstan, Englische Phonetik min 
Lesestiicken (Leip ); the nc 2nd re of O. Jespersen, 
Engelsk Fonetik ( n); and T. icklin, 


Sounds of Standand area (Oxford). In French 
Bateman and Thoraton, How to Teach Fr 
Phonetics (Cambri ii E Tilley Aid to French 
Pronunciation (N. 1 L. Bascan, Manuel 
pratique PD ag 2 ure francatses 
ib.); 8S. W. ivan Primer of French Pronunciation 
London, 1920); L. Tesson, Practical Study of 
rench | Pronunciation (Boston, 1920); and 
slic frongots (Can ee = B. gprs Un peu de rire 
rancars mbridge), with phonetic transcri 
tion. For Italian we have J. J. Dicio, Phonetic 
Italian (Norristown, Pa.). And finall 
the contributions include: H. Gavel, 
V &volution de la prononciation du, castillan tenn 
le XI Ve atécle (Paris); T. Navarro TomAés, Doctrina 


1920); E. A. Peers, Phonetic Spanish 
(N. Y., 1920); and A. Nascentes, Um ensaio “Se 
ica differencial luso-castelhana (Rio de 


Sansito): & comparative Portu ege-Spanish study 
with emphasis on the Gree a elements in the 
latter pata he 

PHILOSOPHY. See Lirerature, ENGLisH 
AND AMERICAN. 

PHCNIX, ARIZONA, FLOOD. See F Loops 
AND FLoop PROTECTION. 

PHONETICS. See Paito.oey, Mopern. 

PHOSPHATE. See FERTILIZERS. 

PHOSPHATE ROCK. the ph to the United 
States Geological Survey, the phosphate rock 
sold in the United States in 1920 amounted to 


ected gr . 4,103,982 long tons, valued at $25,079,572, an 
ovencal orph- 
(N. Y.), studied in the language of big ndalin 


increase in quantity of 80 per cent and in value 
of 116 per cent over 1919. 

The quantity of phosphate rock mined in any 
year is not the same as that sold, and the quan- 
tity in stock at the mines or drying plants at the 
end of each year is variable. The total quantity 
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a 
PHOSPHATE ROCK SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1911-20 
Qua 
Year (long tons) Value 
POT se 5. hs a es ees 3,053,279 $11,900,693 
9012. ence es bee oe hae ne eres 2,973,382 11,675,774 
TO13 2 histor eee ese wes eae eee e 8,111,221 11,796,231 
10146 9 fe ie tat cetaaueiue es 2,734, 9,608, 
POG nics copes 3 Sah ese kg RG eS 1,835,667 5,413,449 
TOG oe ke ee i ee eee 1,982, 5,896, 
FONG aie ARCA LU e et Raye ee 2,584,287 7,771,084 
CONS aiid. te ee eres aye eS Oar oe Sa eae 2,490,760 8,214,463 
TO10 ose ie ae yen eee oes 2,271,983 11,591,268 
1020 = 65 Sooke dae tensa es 4,103,982 25,079,572 


of phosphate rock mined in 1920 was 3,975,001 
long tons, an increase of 115 per cent over the 
output in 1919. South Carolina and Wyoming 
were a only States in which production de- 
creased. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK MINED IN 1919 AND 1920, BY 
STATES, IN LONG TONS 


Percent- 

age of in- 

Stale 1919 1920 crease or 

decrease 
Florida................26- 1,254,609 3,255,720 +160 
South Carolina............ 49,032 42,7 — 13 
ennessee and Kentucky... 530,973 627,677 + 18 
Western States............ 16,935 48,895 +189 
1,851,549 3,975,001 $115 


The quantity of phosphate rock exported from 
the United States steadily declined from 1913 
to 1918, falling from 1,300,000 long tons to 143,- 
455, tons, or to about one-tenth of its former 


volume. In 1919, however, European -demand 
for phosphate rock was renewed, and in 1920, 
for the first time since 1913, exports were more 


than 1,000,000 tons. The total output of phos- 
phate rock in the Western States in 1920 was 
55,609 long tons, valued at $304,006. This was 
an increase of 228 per cent in quantity and of 
335 per cent in value over 1919. ere were four 
operators, three in Bear Lake aa, Idaho, 
and one in Rich County, Utah. The Utah pro- 
duction was less than 5 per cent of the total. 
The average price per ton of rock sold seems to 
have varied from $5 to $6.50, depending on the 
condition and quality of the material. Rock 
that had been crushed and dried brought a higher 
price than that sold in the crude lump form. e 
average price for the whole district was $5.47 a 
ton. The use of raw a at rock for direct 
application to the soi grown considerably 
during the last few years and seemed to indicate 
that excellent ah ben = been obtained in in- 
creased crops. ve companies, especially 
in the Florida and Tennessee phosphate fields, 
were handling this product. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. See A#RONAUTICS. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. See CHEmsrtry. 

PHYSICS. The year 1921 was notable in 
physics for the variety and interest of new re- 
search results. The structure of the atom re- 
mained the centre of interest, the problem being 
attacked from various angles. Isotopes, relativity, 
the quantum, and the structure of the positive 
nucleus of the atom are receiving widesp 
experimental and mathematical treatment. Hy- 
drogen atoms have been shot off from the nuclei 
of six other elements. The octet configuration 
of the atom receives additional confirmation. 
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Atomic and molecular radii are bemg measured 
and the distribution of the atoms in crystals is 
being determined. X-ray diffraction is alao 
applied to studying the micro-crystallic structure 
of metals, introducing a new era in such work. 
The new Optical Institute of Russia is conducting 
a@ splendid programme of . The German 
Scientific Association, corresponding to our Amer- 


3 ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 


met during the year for the first time in seven 
years. In America physics is contributing much 
to the technical contro] of industry, and 
budgets decrease scientific research should com- 
mand an increasing share of national income to 
which it contributes in so extraordinary a degree. 
Industrial research in which physics plays a 
dominant réle is mning to be appreciated, 
and the growth of popular scientific and technical 
magazines promises @ nation-wide interest in 
Evens which should bring adequate support 
or all research programmes. 

During the year laboratory temperatures have 
been produced far exceeding those of the solar 
surface; a million volts have been produced em- 
phasizing the basic need of insulation research; 
mercury arc rectifiers have been made in units 
as high as 500 amperes and voltages as high as 
1000; and laboratory instruments and methods 
are being transf to the shops and mills for, 
as R. S. Whipple said before the Optical Society, 
“The instrument of to-day is the tool of to-mor- 
row.” The use of interferometry in the production 
and testing of high precision shop gauges is an ex- 
ample in point, and on the horizon looms the “‘ultra- 
micrometer’? of Wheddi n and its improve- 
ment in America so that it will indicate lengths 
as slight as a billionth of an inch. Coblents has 
pestly improved the sensitiveness of his star- 

t apparatus which he will respond to 
the heat of a candle at a distance of 500 miles. 
The diameter of Antares (alpha Scorpionis) was 
measured by interferometric methods and found 
to have a diameter 500 times that of our sun. 
The same methods are being applied to other 
stars s0 that a new method is available for as- 
tronomy, by which, for example, the orbits of 
spectroscopic binaries can be measured as to 
magnitude just as the poner measures the 
component velocities and periods. 

Spectrograms of Nebula N. G. C. 936 (34-hour 
exposure) show line-displacements toward the 
red which indicate that the nebula is moving 
away from the earth at a velocity of 800 miles 
per second (1300 kilometres). e distance of 
star cluster N. G. C. 7006 is determined by Shap- 
ley and Mayberry as 217,000 light years, the fur- 
thest cluster yet determined,—incidentally it was 
found that there is no sensible absorption of hight 
in space, the color of far stars being com 

light were 


with that of the nearer stars, whereas if 
absorbed in space the far stars would be the redder. 


The Einstein tower of the Potedam Astrophys- 
ical her bevant is completed and is being used 
to investigate the shift in the lines to- 


ward the red in the Sravitational field of the sun. 
Dr. Freundlich will be in charge under the general 
supervision of Professor Einstein. The si 
of relativity is availa, § much attention. ey! 
generalizes Einstein’s theory, giving @ com 

geometry in which he follows up Einstein's p 

ical assumptions by the further assumption that 


his quantities determine the electromagnetic 
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field. He thus brings Weyl’s generalisation of 
i ’g geometry into relation with physical 
coérdinates. The method is beautiful, complete, 


and attractive. His codrdinate does not 
involve measurement at the bottom but only num- 

ing to an ordered and consistent 
scheme. Relativity now covers change of gauge 
as well as of codrdi that is, we must esta 
lish an expression which will make the differential 
equations of physics invariant both with chs ih 
to arbitrarily transformed codrdinates as well as 
for arbitrarily varying gauges. 

Ch. Maurain in summarizing our pansre 
sources of energy, recounts the danger of exhaus- 
" tion of coal deposits, and emphasizes the possible 
use of subatomic energy “‘if one could find a means 
of making it available.” This discovery would 
have an importance comparable to that of fire. 
As yet no approach to a method of artificially 
ag st subatomic energy is known unless it 
lies in the critical frequencies at which electrons 
are loosened from the atomic structure regard- 
less of how small the radiation. The breaking 
down of silver grains by the impact of a quantum 
on the photographic plate shows that we do not 
yet understand the relation between light waves, 
quanta, and the method by which photo-effects 
are produced. Maurain quotes Arrhenius that 
only */s of 1 per cent of the solar energy reaching 
the earth is stored up in vegetation, */s of that 
amount going into forests, }4 for cultivated areas, 
and the remainder the scant vegetation on the 
steppes and deserts. 

. T. Allen finds that volcanic gases (water the 
most important) are traceable to igneous rocks. 
The inert gases are in some cases of atmospheric 
origin, in others of deep-seated origin. Surface 
combustion aids in keeping up the temperature. 
Water in contact with volcanic material causes 
secondary explosions, but the primary explosions 
are the result of the pressure from ‘“magmatic”’ 
gases and not of chemical action. 

Physical methods of estimating the earth’s age 
have engaged British scientific thought during the 
past bead Kelvin’s 30,000,000 years has lon; 
sihce been discarded. Rayleigh points out that 
radium exists inside the earth in the same ratio 
as at the earth’s crust a layer 20 miles deep would 
account for the earth’s heat without assuming a 
primeval stock. Eddington has measured the 
actual change of wens Aes Delta Cephei as 1 per 
cent in 29,000 years. yleigh uses the radioac- 
tive disintegration as basis for estimating the 
earth’s age since the transformations of uranium 
ending in lead isotope, and its periods are well 
known. The Pre-Cambrian rocks furnish a close 
estimate of a billion years. Assuming the helium 
of the earth came from radioactive minerals the 
minimum age of the earth is one-third of this 
estimate. fessor Gregory on the basis of the 
growth of salinity in the sea estimates 150,000,000 
years. Jeffreys on the tidal theory of the origin 
of the solar system, allowing for the radioactivity 
factor estimates two billion years since the earth’s 
crust became solid. The contraction hypothesis is 
absurdly inadequate. The consensus is that the 
earth is about a billion years old. 


finds epoch 
day later than ordinary earthq 
maxima about noon. The annual maxima occur 
from December to March for strong earthquakes. 
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Charles F. Brush reports experiments confirma- 
tory of his kinetic theory of gravitation, which 
assumes universal wave motions in every direction, 
isotropic and of such frequency that they pass 
through all bodies, the atoms being buffeted in all 
directions like particles in a fluid. The average 
kinetic energy of the atom or particle is per- 
manently drawn from the ether. A _ spherical 
energy shadow, or spherical zone of diminished 
wave impacts, is thus cast by each particle. The 
depth or intensity of the shadow follows the inverse 

w. The shadows of two gravitating bodies 
interblend so that the energy density between 
them is less, and they are pushed together by 
superior wave pressure. He finds, using spheres 
and oscillating pendulum, a shadow effect equal 
to one part in 17,432. Bismuth pendulum shows a 
shorter period than zinc by a part in 1333. He 
defers conclusions from these remarkable results. 

Professor Evershed calls attention to the close 
connection between sunspot disturbance and 
earth’s magnetism. The magnetic disturbances 
recurred at 27-day intervals for seven periods 
during the past year, terminating November 21 
with a moderate magnetic storm. Carl Stormer 
of Norway, by making photographs of the aurora 
from stations eighty kilometres apart, with expos- 
ures of one second, finds the upper limit of the 
aurora at about 500 kilometres (310 miles). 

Extraordinary interest attaches to the problem 
of the transmutation of the elements which on a 
minute scale has been i in Rutherford’s 
disintegration of the atoms under the bombard- 
ment of the alpha icles from radium C. The 
atomic nucleus i has now been broken apart 
in this manner, for nitrogen, boron, fluorine, 
sodium, aluminum, and ee About one 
in a million of the alpha paris es (helium nucleus) 
detaches a hydrogen nucleus (high-speed hydrogen 
atom). A new p appeared when Rutherford 
noted that no effect was obtained for “pure” 
elements the mass of which is 4 n where n is a 
whole number. The effect is marked, however, 
in some elements having mass 4 n + 2 or 4n + 3. 
If the building of the atoms of the 4 n type is by 
means of stable helium nuclei and the 4n+a 
type of the helium and hydrogen nuclei, the re- 
sults would have been anticipated. No particles 
from elements of mass exceeding 31 have been 
observed—and this may indicate a critical c 
observed d this may indi itical change 
in the nucleus at this point. Carbon, oxygen, 
sulphur, with mass 4 n show no effect. It is 
assumed that the H nuclei are satellites of the 


main nucleus, hence easily set free at hi gsi 
Rutherford discusses a mechanism for the libera- 
tion of the H atom. 

Harkins’ persistent work in unifyingshe elements 
on the basis of hydrogen and helium as buildin 
units, receives striking confirmation by Ruther- 
ford’s work since hydrogen is the by-product of 
six of the elements which on Harkins’ theory con- 
tain hydrogen. Helium itself is well-known as a 
by-product of the continuous breaking up of the 
radio-active elements. It is now supposed that a 
helium nucleus is composed of 4 hydrogen nuclei 
and 2 electrons. The forces which bind the com- 
ponents of the nucleus are so intense that t 
energy is required to disrupt them. The helium 
nucleus is expelled when the radio-active atoms 
disrupt with a velocity of 10,000 miles a second, or 
an energy of motion 400,000,000 times greater, 
relatively to weight, than that of a bullet. It is 
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this particle and this energy which Rutherford is 
using to break down the structure of the central 
nucleus of the elemental atoms. So much for the 
nucleus. The electrons which build up the outer 
structure or satellite system of the atom are set 
free by impacts of critical velocities. The study 
of the critical vol at which ionization results 
is a field thoroughly developed by Foote and 
Mohler and now the subject of researches by 
numbers of physicists 

An event of the utmost significance for physics 
is the work of the newly founded Russian Optical 
Institute. A special commission for atomic re- 
search has been appointed. For the determination 
of electronic orbits on the quantum theory, the 
membership includes payee, mathematicians, 
and astronomers. D. 8. Rogestvensky of the 
Institute has already found a striking relation 
between the alkali metals, the spectra of which are 
derived from the hydrogen o vahpberes the latter 
being distorted more with elements of greater 
atomic weight. The orbits of the lithium atom 
electrons have been calculated accurately. 

A. O. Rankine, comparing the atomic dimen- 
sions of neon, argon, evptan and xenon with 
those of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, shows that 
the diameter of the outer electron shell of neon is 
practically identical with those of O and N. This 
strengthens the Langmuir concept. Rankine 
later confirmed his results which closely agreed 
with the atomic radius from Chapman’s formula 
and van der Waal’s law. Bragg thinks that not 
even the outer electrons intermingle in the encoun- 
ter of gas atoms arate by heat. He finds a 
ment between the dimensions deduced from 
kinetic theory and X-ray crystal measure- 
ments, that the monatomic atoms of the inert 
group are almost identical as to size and sha 
with the next diatomic elements of the periodic 
table. Boughall finds the size of the neon atom, 
2.58 x 10 —8 cm. 

Dauvillier and de Broglie has attacked the very 
difficult problem of the distribution of electrons in 
the heavier atoms. Their report includes a de- 


tailed account of the L-series of uranium and sug- 


ests the sources of energy in the heavy atoms. 
ey calculate most of the sources for tungsten 
and uranium. 

Several confirmations of the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory of valence are announced. The nitrogen 
molecule has, on this theory, an outer cell of 
8 electrons, 2 nuclei and 2 electrons being within. 
The nitrogen molecule, it is assumed, would 


behave like an elastic sphere. e notes a 
kinetic behavior for nitrogen differing from that 


of oxygen and the halides (which act like a 2-celled 
structure). ;Thompson states that Rayleigh’s re- 
sults on the scattering of polarized light show that 
nitrogen and oxygen behave differently, the latter 
differing most from the behavior of a sphere. 
Again, both the rare gases and nitrogen fail to 
absorb pape charges whereas H, Cl, C, and O 
readily e negative charges. Again, the outer 
shell determines the mobility of electrons, and 
since in Ne and N the octet is complete, the 
electron mobility is greater than in O and Cl, 
where the bicellular form is broken down easily. 
Rankine furthermore shows that the molecules of 
CO, and N,O act as if they had the same size and 
shape and also as if the electrons resembled those 
of 3 neon atoms with their centres in a line. The 
computed “target area’’ for such an assumed 
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tively. These confirm the Langmuir theory. | 
Eve com B s atomic diameters with 
the cube root of the atomic volume, finding the 


work of removing a valence electron from the first 
group of the periodic table nearly inversely propor- 
tional to the radius, the same law holding for 
the first four elements of the second group, the 
last four of which diverge. M. M. Saha agrees with 
Eve that the atomic radius varies inversely as the 
ionization potential. : 

Kolkmeijer devises atomic models with sta- 
tionary an periodically moving electron 
using the ‘‘world line” of the electron in a four- 
dimensional Minkowski world, which adds to the 
spati etry of the system an expression of the 
time periodicity. ; 

Masson proposes a system of notation for ex- 

ressing any action that occurs within the aie 

or the purpose of permitting precise mathemati 
expression for the constitution of the atom so that 
its status shall be clearly indicated. He suggests 
the term “baron”’ (from baros, meaning weight) 
as the name for the positive nucleus, or rather the 
positive electrical particle. 

H. Geiger considers that the shell electrons 
protect the nucleus from attack by other atoms, 
except at sf speeds. Radioactivity indicates a 
complex nucleus, with oscillating systems becom- 
ing unstable under certain conditions. The 
su soe ae a ee in propecton to the 
speed of the emit a particle. 

J. J. Thompson publishes a superb study of the 
structure of the molecule and chemical combina- 
tions, a review which might serve as a model for 
other topics of physics. Such reviews bring 
together the recent knowl in a given field in a 
manner useful to all physicists. on 


e correlati 
of new knowledge is quite as important as the 


discovery of new knowledge, and reviews of the 
status of each branch of physics would be moet 
helpful. 

Le0to command interest and attention from 
many observers. G. P. Thompson has studied the 
isotopes by means of anode rays, 


weights 6 and 7 and that calcium is an “isobar.” 
Aston finds iodine to be a simple element of 
atomic weight 127, not in accord with Broek and 
others. For example, Kohlweiler claims that by 
diffusion he has obtained five different iodines. 
Harkins and Mullekan have separated isotopes of 
mercury having an atomic weight difference of 
.027. Aston finds two isotopes of nickel of ratio 
2:1 eee with the accepted value 58.68 for 
nickel. 


of radioactivity, leading to the 
weights 206 and 208). The former class are in 
constant proportion and their’ atomic masses 
represented by whole numbers (oxygen = 16). 
ese run from hydro to cesium. Brauner 
recommends that they be called ‘atomic masses,” 
the old atomic weights still ref to those 
quantities obtained by chemical methods. 
Kaptsov and Momanov have made a model 
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showing all the phenomena obeervable in the 
passage of X-rays through crystals. By using 
short electromagnetic waves (from 4 to 6 centi- 
metres) it becomes poesible to verify the theory of 
crystal structure, including the disposition of the 
atoms by the use of artificial models. Potapenko 
is investigating the spectra of short electromag- 
netic waves ranging from 25 to 50 centimetres, in 
organic substances. Theodorovich is conducting a 
similar research on similar waves 10 to 30 metres 


in eet 

W. H. Bragg reports on the crystal structure of 
organic substances by X-ray analysie. In spite 
of their molecular complexity, it is ible to 
obtain results by assuming that the benszine or 
naphthalene ring has a definite existence, size, and 
shape, and that the ring is built into the molecule 
as a whole. i ts are quantitative and 
open up a vast and interesting field of research 
directed to finding the linear dimensions of organic 
crystals, assuming the benzine and naphthalene to 
be fixed building units of the compound series. 
The idea tallies well with Langmuir’s work on 
surface films and experimental work of others. 

The metallurgical con at Moscow took the 
most intense interest in the new work of Uspensky 
and Konobeievsky on the microcrystallic struc- 
ture of rolled lamine of metals, using the dif- 
fraction of X-rays as the method. is opens 
up a distinct departure in the micro-study of 
metals. 

Duane, Palmer, and Chi-Sun Yeh have deter- 
mined the value of h, the universal constant of 
action, as 6.556 (= h x 10%’) with a probable error 
in h about + .009, using the method of the X-ray 
spectrum and the quantum law Ve = H ». 

Sommerfeld reviewing Bohr’s theory as to the 
quantum relations of the series lines substitutes 
planetary elipses for the circular orbits, applying 
relativity mechanics, and working out the struc- 
ture of the hy: n atom only. e helium atom 
is in doubt. Mohler and Foote have studied the 
photoelectric effect of radiation on two electrodes 
entirely shielded from ions produced in the arc. 
The photoelectric current has almost a linear 
relation and change of slope at critical pon 
when plotted in terms of exciting voltage. As 
these increase, successive changes occur in the 
spectrum excited by electron impact. The highest 
frequency » of each additional group of lines has 
the quantum relation Ve = h ». fessor Ve- 
gard concludes that light is emitted both when 
the positively charged atom is neutralized and 
when the neutral atom collides with the molecules 
of the gas. 

In a recent experiment by Anderson at Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, the spectra of the explosion 
of fine wires from condenser discharge was studied. 
The intrinsic brightness produced was about a 
hundred times that of the solar surface, a black 
body eanveruure being attained of twenty 
thousand degrees Centigrade. The problem of 
light production is in a promising status. The 
success of the Sperry arc in producing 900 candle- 
power per square millimetre has created a new 
era in motion picture studio lighting. Dubois 
and Harvey have extracted “luciferose and luci- 
ferine,” two substances supposed to be the cause 
of animal light. Luciferine emits no light on 
agitation, but luciferose bursts into a momentary 
biilliancy i en. When mixed the two sub- 
stances emit continuous light, apparently requiring 
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moisture or oxygen. G. A. Percival has made a 
fluorite lamp, experimentally, which gives light 
at 150 degrees Centigrade, using the property of 
thermoluminesence. The efficiency was high since 
a large part of the total energy was made luminous. 
The knowledge that nine-tenths of the energy 
used in light production is wasted raises a problem 
worthy of the most intensive efforts in physical 


research. 

Remarkable progress has been made in Xway 
photography. er and Levy report a new 
calcium tungstate plate for the purpose, 30 times 
more efficient and cheaper than the usual high- 
speed plate. The need for such high speed is in 
connection with the photography of moving ob- 
jects such as the lungs and heart. The tungstate 
fluoresces, affecting the plate by shorter exposure, 
aed fluorescence affecting the deeper silver bromide 

yer. 

Oliver Lodge discusses the supposed weight 
and ultimate fate of radiation, assuming that light 
unable to escape would accumulate near the 
boundary of a system. If liberated by an expan- 
sion or other catastrophe of the yee, for ex- 
ample through a gradual growth of instability, it 
would burst forth in a blaze. If light has weight 
in a real sense he is tempted to treat it as a gas 
of great velocity and low molecular weight. The 
density of solar radiation at the earth’s distance 
can be measured from the pressure and equals 
about 10-5 g/cc. He asks “What becomes of all 
the radiation poured into space by innumerable 
suns through incalculable ages? Is it possible 
that some of it is ies a without absorption 
by reservoirs of matter lurking in the depths of 
space and held until they burst into new stars?” 

e also asks “Does such energy become stored 
in rotational form, tie itself into electrons and 
add to the mass of the body?” The density of 
ordinary sunshine near the earth is such that 10 
cubic millimetres of earth’s sunshine, the equiva- 
lent of 1/4600 mm? could be checked and con- 
densed until its density is 10!* and converted into 
ao electron of mass 10-* gram. 

Herbert Dingle in Setence reviews the 
status of asap tiga in a manner worthy of fol- 
lowing for other fields. Saunders reviews 
status of the series in the spectra of the elements 
recounting the two new laws (stated by Kossel 
and Sommerfeld), the first that the spectrum of 
an ionised element (lacking 1 electron) is like that 
of the element in the next column to the left in 
Mendelejeff’s table, though shifted toward higher 
frequencies; ioni Ca (Ca+) gives a spectrum 

like that of K as would be since 

have but one external electron. The second 
law is that the spectra alternate in character in 
passing across Mendelejeff’s table. Na and Al 
consist of a pair series resembling each other 
closely, N is probably similar. Saunders con- 
siders that this indicates that when electrons are 
added to the outside of an atom in passing from 
left to right across the table, the electrons unite 
into inactive pairs. The aluminum spectrum is 
due to a single external electron, though three 
are present, but apparently two are bound a0 
closely that they emit no li This pairing 
tendency of electrons tallies uir’s theory 

on quite different evidence. ; 

A real contribution to labor-saving methods is 
contributed by W. P. Davey in his new a tus 
for taking X-ray diffraction patterns of 15 dif- 
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ferent powdered crystals at once. A direct reading 
scale gives the distance (in Angstrom units) be- 
tween the planes in a crystal, and may be read 
directly from the diffraction pattern. The ap- 
paratus is valuable for research and for factory 
control work. For certain classes of crystals, the 
atomic structure may be easily found by using 
roger tani plots of the diffraction patterns. 

W. F. Meggers gives tables of standard deter- 
minations of the wave lengths of the inert gases 
helium, neon, argon, ton, and xenon, the 
latter three being just published. The work of 
the Bureau of Standards is now the basis for cor- 
recting the wave lengths measured in air, proper 
correction tables having been prepared on the 
basis of some 1200 measurements of the index of 
refraction of air for wave lengths from the ex- 
treme ultra-violet through the visible spectrum 
and in the infra-red. For the first time spectros- 
copy has had the full fundamental data to make 
its results free from ambiguity due to the air of 
vacuum reductions. 

Ames describes the systems of color standards 
defined as to hue (wave length), chroma (satura- 
tion), value (brightness), suggesting as essential 
50 to 80 steps in hue, 70 to 100 steps in value, 
and 35 to 50 steps in chroma (13,000 cards in all) 
in order to express any given color. Priest sug- 

ests a method and gives precise ifications 
or producing radiant energy rayne the visible 
spectral distribution of a theoretically complete 
radiator (by Planck’s formula cs; = 14,350). 
Priest’s work on the spectral distribution of energy 
required to evoke the gray sensation, is of first im- 
ortance. He finds that the average results of 
observers indicate that ‘white light may be 
represented: (1) theoretically, by the light from 
a Planckian radiator at a temperature of 5200° 
absolute; (2) practically, to a fair approximation, 
by a e noon sunlight at Washington.” For- 
sythe finds that experienced observers can set for 
color match within 3 degrees K at an illumination 
of 5.1 foot candles. Ives suggests a colorimetric 
method consisting essentially of the spectropho- 
tometry of adjacent patches of the spectrum, the 
width of each patch being inversely as the hue 
sensibility, the number of phase depending 
upon the kind of color and degree of accuracy 
r aared: He suggests an instrument for using the 
m é 


Houstoun, studying the color vision of 1000 
students, finds no satisfactory definition of a 
homogeneous population, and finds a very good 
Gaussian distribution on the red-green test for 
men, and that normal variation plays a oon role 
than thought probable. Anderson and Haas 
report on illumination, and traffic accidents, find 
a steady increase from 1906 to 1920, that October 
has most cases, and that the daily accidents are 
& maximum between 5 and 6 p. m., and a minimum 
between 3 and 4 a.m. They plans for 
distributing three or four times as much light on 
the road surface as the usual fixtures afford. 
They report that proper lighting eliminated fatal 
accidents on a road near Schenectady where 70 
serious accidents had occurred in eleven months. 

Ames and Proctor in an interesting study of 
the dioptrics of the eye describe the important 
characteristics, spherical aberration, chromatic 
aberration, oblique astigmatism, and distortion. 
The same authors are making a photographic lens 
with which by the use of the three-color process a 
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substantial reproduction of the retinal picture 
can be obtained. 

Margaret Shields finds that abnormal visibility 
function is not necessarily associated with color 
function, but that color defect modifies the visibil- 
ity function. The brightness sense is probably 
not lowered by color defecte, contrary to the 
Young-Helmholtz theory. 

Dr. A. G. Webster has summarized his studies 
on sound including his instrument for measuring 
in absolute units the sound intensity at any pomt. 
The extreme minuteness of the forces and energies 
involved makes this a difficult problem. He finds 
that 10,000,000 cornets playing fortissimo would 
emit only one horsepower of sound. The speaker’s 
voice produces pressure variations only of less 
than a few millionths of an atmosphere. His 
phonometer, however, is able to measure displace- 
ments of his and mica diap not greater 
than 1/24,000 of 1 millimetre. V. Cheval assigns 
reasons for the audibility limits, ry alan er 
the anatomy of the human éar that less t. 16 
complete vibrations per second will not give a 
musical note and that more than 32,760 will be 
inaudible. The latter has a half wave length of 
about 26 mm. (the length of the basilar membrane). 
The speed of sound in the liquid of the inner ear 
is assumed as 1700 metres per second. Danile 
has designed a direction indicator for sounds, su 
that the electrical rhythm is zero when the in- 
aleetor ponte toward the oe -It is expected 
to apply the system to reading fog si 

J. er Coblm has devised a photochronograph 
for measuring very small in of time. A 
film moves at right angles to the vibration plane 
of the tuning fork. The source of light is inter- 
mittent, the sine wave, its amplitude, and the 
interval between two images give sa sae at 
the beginning and end of each flash. e clock- 
time scale is accurate to 1/80,000 second and by 
adding a rotating mirror on an axis at right angles 
to the film movement, the traces are reflected and 
recorded on the film, giving a precision of 1/2,400,- 
000 second. Coblin ingeniously suggests the use 
of this apparatus to determine the Fitsgerald- 
Lorentz contraction. Two tuning forks set to 
vibrate at right angles, mounted on a plate con- 
taining the direction of contraction, Lassajous 
figures are formed and Coblin estimates that if 
the contraction exists it should be pov by 
a phase difference within ten seconds. 

On the whole it has been an interesting year in 
physics. No new or startling ideas stand out, but 
a rapid development of many fruitful lines of re- 
search characterizes current work in physics. The 
most striking fact of current physics is the closing 
in upon the problem of atomic structure and the 
correlation of such structure with the properties 
of the elements. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. See Borany. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. See CHem- 


ISTRY. 

PIERS, See Ports AnD HARBORS. 

PIERSON, ALDEN. See NECROLOGY. 

PIKE, FREDERICK OWEN. See NECROLOGY. 

PINK BOLLWORM. See Corton. 

PINTO DE ALMEIDA, Anrero. Brazilian 
civil official, died at Rio de Janeiro, September 7. 
His last important office was that of Director- 
General of the Executive Committee of the 
Brazilian Centennial Celebration. He was born 
in April in 1868 and became a lawyer. In the 


PIPER 


early years of the republic he took an active 

in Dobttical affairs but later applied humneet to 
journalism and industrial interests. He was 
president of the Jornal de Brasil, one of the chief 


dailies of the capital. 

PIPER, Orro. See NEcro.ocy. 

P URG, Universiry or. An institu- 
tion of the higher learning at Pittsburg, Pa.; 


founded in 1819 under the name of 
University of Pennsylvania, which was 
to the present name in 1908. The enrollment for 
the fall of 1921 was 3194 classified students and 
1905 special students; and for the summer session 
1396. The faculty numbered 590. The income 
was $738,780. The library contained 100,000 
ee Chancellor, John Gabbert Bowman, 


PLANT BREEDING. See Borany. 

PLANT DISEASES. See Borany. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. See Borany. 
PLATINUM. Estimates of the production 


of crude placer platinum in the United States in 
1920 give a, 27 ounces; California, 656 
ounces; Oregon, 23 ounces; and Washington, 8 
ounces. ers reported a production of 41,544 


troy ounces of new platinum metals in 1920, of 
which 36,015 ounces were platinum, 418 ounces 
Iridium, 409 ounces osmiridium, 4309 ounces 

adium, and 393 ounces of the minor metala 
including rhodium and osmium. is represents 
a decrease of 3565 ounces, as compared with the 
production in 1919. There were also produced 
57,710 ounces of secondary platinum metals in 
1920, of which 51,255 ounces were platinum, 3355 
ounces iridium, and 3100 ounces palladium. This 
represents a decrease of 3806 ounces, as compared 
with the production in 1919. The platinum 
metals imported for consumption in 1920 included 


80,955 ounces of crude platinum and unmanu- p 


factured ingots, bars, sheets, etc., of which ap- 
proximately 58,009 ounces are believed to be 
refined metal; 4718 ounces of iridium ; 4473 ounces 
of osmiridium; 6944 ounces of palladium; 2675 
ounces of the minor metals; and 781 ounces of 
manufactured platinum ware. The imports of 
platinum for consumption in 1920 were 32,492 
ounces greater than in 1919. The consumption of 
platinum metals in the United States in 1920 was 
141,041 ounces, of which the jewelers took 57 per 
cent, the electrical ind 19 per cent, the 
dental industry 11 per cent, chemical industry 
10 per cent, and miscellaneous uses 3 cent. 
The stocks of platinum metals at the end of 1920 
srig tei to 67,508 ounces, which ia an increase 
o 
the end of 1919. Colombia was the leading source 
of platinum received in the United States during 
1921 and there was every indication that this 
production would continue to increase. Russia 
with its extraordinary mines and rich deposits 
continued to neglect its opportunities and ref 
to begin worki In Canada the nickel smelters 
were closed so that several hundred ounces of 
platinum and ium from this source were not 
available. As stated, the United States derived 
more than half of its crude platinum from Colom- 
bia, but England and France also shipped con- 
siderable amounts. Japan on the other took 
platinum from the United States and placed an 
embargo on its export with the evident plan of 
establishing a reserve of the metal. 

In the United States the stocks of platinum 


cent, as compared with the stocks at edi 
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at the beginning of 1921 were 46,747 ounces, nearly 
75 per cent greater than in 1920. Imports for 
the first nine months of 1921 were 52,200 ounces, or 
slightly lower than in 1920. There were, however, 
in the jewelry and other industries decreased 
demands for platinum so that its price contin- 
ued to decrease until the low mark $65 per ounce 
was reached in July, from which there was an 
increase until by mid-November:a maximum of 
$85 was secured for small lots. The range of prices 
oie the year is shown in the accompanying 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF PLATINUM 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


Dollars per troy ounce in New York market 


‘Months 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January.. 87.83 105.92 104.85 154.28 73.400 
February....108.75 107.68 100.43 151.59 70.227 
Mareh...... 103.33 108 ioe 99.20 138.56 72.463, 
April. . ..103.77 108 (nom.) 99.85 127.04 73.404 

@y........ 105.00 106.27 102.60 97.50 73.740 
June........104.75 105.00! 105.80 85.19 .942 
July..... .103.88 105.00! 105.90 83.94 70.440 
August...... 104.55 105.00! 107. 111.44 . 222 
September.. .104.13 105.00! 128.70 115.20 75.960 

er..... 104.00 105.00! 132.21 101.70 81.800 
November... .104.52 105.00! 136.74 84.75 82.609 
December. ..104.38 105.54 151.35 79.62 78.192 
Year...... 102.82 105.95 114.61 110.90 75.033 

1 Fixed price. 


PLATNER, Joan WINTHROP. Educator and 
church historian, died at Cambridge, Mass., 
March 18. He was born at Lee, Mass., May 
15, 1865; uated at Yale in 1885; studied 
at Union eological Semi from 1890 ‘to 
1893; and at the University of lin from 1893 
to 1895. He became an instructor in the Union 
Theological Seminary in 1895; was assistant 
rofessor of church history at Harvard from 
1896 to 1901; and professor of church history at the 
Andover Theological i after 1901, be- 
coming president of the faculty in 1919. After 
1908 he was dover professor of church 
history at Harvard. He was a contributor on 
his subject to the various historical and church 
reviews and to the first edition of the New INTER- 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

PLATNER, Samupt Batu. Classical scholar 
and university B setae died, August 20. 
He was born at Unionville, Conn., Dec. 4, 1863, 
and graduated at Yale in 1883. He entered the 
faculty of the Western Reserve University in 
1885 and after 1892 was professor of Latin. He 
wrote To aphy of Ancient Rome (1904) and 

ited a n Versification and the 
letters of Plin 


y. 
PLATOON SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. See 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCI- 
ATION OF AMERICA. An organization estab- 
lished in 1906; has been active in helping com- 
munities throughout the United States to establish 
year-round municipal recreation systems. i 
1921 the association sent field workers into com- 
munities desiring their services to help plan the 
work, and to secure munici appropriations, 
published a number of pamphlets and a monthl 
magazine, The Playground, answered through 
correspondence and nal conferences thousan 
of inquiries regarding various phases of com- 
munity recreation, and maintained an employ- 
ment department for the service of recreation 


POCH 


officials and workers throughout the country. It 
also established a continuation service, 
which cities already having recreation systems 
might receive help and advice in their recreation 
problems from workers who have had valuable 
experience in the recreation field. The National 
Physical Education Service, inaugurated in 1919, 
helped during 1921 to secure adequate sige ered 
physical education laws for a number of states 
and worked toward the Passage of a federal 
physical education bill. cers during 1921 
were as follows: President, Joseph Lee; treasurer, 
Gustavus T. Kirby; secretary, H. 8. Braucher. 
POCH, Rupo.tr. See NEcro.oey. 
PODOLIA. van a government of the 
Russian empire, but after the revolution com- 
prised within the territory of the Ukrainian re- 
ee ; situated to the east of Galicia, and betwee 
olhynia and Bessarabia. Arta, 16,224 square 


miles; population estimated, Jan. 1, 1915, 4,127,- 
600. Capital, Kamenets-Polsk, with a popu 
tion, estimated before the war at 52,000, of whom 


OE, Sir Epmunp Samvue.. British admiral, 
died in England early in April. He was born, 
Sept. 11, 1849, and entered the navy in 1862. 
Two years later he barely escaped from the 
battleship pontay. which was pomroree by fire 
off Montevideo. He reached the rank of captain 
in June, 1888, and rear-admiral in September 
1901, and was appointed second in command o 
the Home Fleet on its formation in 1903. After 
September, 1905, he was for three years in com- 
mand of the East Indies and on the Cape of 
Good Hope Station, serving in that ca ay 
with distinction and being appointed vice- i 


He Pate Ne 11, 1914. 

POETRY. See Lrrerature, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; algo articles on French, German, and 
Spanish literature. 

POLAND. A European républic established 
as a result of the war, and comprising the territory 
formerly divided among the three great powers 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, an , after the 
three partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793, and 1795; 
boundaries to be defined under the treaty with 
Russia and Lithuania and under the award of 
the ee re of Nations in respect to the plebis- 
cite, in Upper Silesia. An estimate of the area 
at the beginning of 1921 placed it at 149,042 
square miles; and in 1920.an estimate of popu- 
lation placed it at 24,272,349. See Upprr- 
Sitesia; Russia; and War or THE NArTIONs. 


Capital, Warsaw, with a population of about 
980,000. Other ie cities with estimates of 
populations are: z, 429,775; Lemberg, 206,- 


113; Cracow, 176,463; Posen, 156,691. Before 
the war Russian Poland had an area of 43,046 
square miles; and Pot ea ae peor estimated, Jan. 
1, 1915, at 12,247, of whom about 70 per 
cent were Poles and about 75 per cent Roman 
Catholics. 

AGRICULTURE. About 85 per cent of the total 
area has been estimated as productive and about 
50 per cent under cultivation. Agriculture is 
the main occupation. The chief crops are wheat, 
rice, barley, oats, and sugar beets. Before the 
war the territories now united in the Polish state, 
produced a surplus of food exporting especially 
potatoes, potato alcohol, and sugar, for the most 
part to y: Agricultural production was 
greatly reduced by the war, extensive areas being 
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devastated and the country being almost entirely 
deprived of artificial fertilizers and losing many of 
its farm ani During the first three years 
under the new government there was, as a result 
of these conditions, a serious food shortage, 
which necessitated the pee of large 
quantities of breadstuffs. @ new government 
requisitioned grain and fixed prices, which tended 
to check the restoration of agriculture. In 1919 
and the first half of 1920 grain imports were 
largely furnished on credits from the United 
States government. In 1920 the acreage planted 
showed a considerable increase over the two pre- 
ceding years, but the Bolshevist invasion at the 
time of the harvest reduced the output. The 
grain crop of 1921 according to the official esti- 
mates was considerably larger than that of 1920. 
The imports of b uffs for 1920 and 1921 
made up only one-tenth of the domestic produc- 
tion though an important item in the trade bal- 
ance. It was expected that grain production in 
1921 would render importation of grain unnec- 
essary. Food though still short in 1921 was far 
more abundant than during the war and ob- 
servers reported a great improvement in the phys- 
ical condition of the people. The number of 
children requiring charitable care through Amer- 
ican relief administration decreased during the 
year from 1,500,000 to 700,000. Beet sugar 
was one of the chief industries before the war and 
was la exported. In 1913-14 there were 
91 sugar factories in what is now Poland; in 
1920-21 there were 61. 


Statistics for agricultural production were 


not complete, but the followmg figures were 
supplied in 1921 for the area and crops of the 
chief agricultural products in 1920: Wheat, area, 
827,000 hectares, and 697,000 metric tons; 
3,303,000, and 2,085,000; barley, 841,000, 
878,000; oats, 1,645,000, and 1,870,000; potatoes, 
1,671,000, and 19,138,000. In 1921 measures 
were being taken to put into practice the laws 
passed by parliament, July 16, 1920, for limiting 
the size of the large estates and reducing the sise 
of holdings in the neighborhood of cities. The 
1921 crop of bread grains, wheat, and rye com- 
bined, was put at 4,436,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 2,782,000 tons in 1920—an increase of 
nearly 60 per cent. The total yield for 1921 of 
the four principal crops (wheat, rye, barley, oats) 
was placed at 7,537,000 metric tons, as against 
5,530,000 tons in 1920 and 6,137,000 tons in 1919. 
Minera Propuction. The chief minerals are 
coal, petroleum, and salt. Before the war the 
present Polish territories produced an annual 
average of about 9,000,000 tons of coal which 
provided for about one-half of .the consumption, 
the rest coming mainly from ol Silesia. The 
government made serious orts to increase 
the coal output in 1919 and there was a moderate 
increase in 1920. The total amount of coal 
produced in Poland in 1920 was 6,658,347 tons, 
of which 5,114,905 tonsa were from the Dombrowa 
Basin and 1,543,442 tons from Galicia. The 
mines of the Dombrowa furnished pit coal to 
the amount of 4,873,437 tons and brown coal 
to the amount of 241,468 tons, while Galics 
furnished 1,532,982 tons of pit coal and 10,460 
tons of brown coal. In 1921 the increase was 
very coosiderable and the output in April of that 
year was nearly up to the mon average of 
1913. In oil production Poland reached the 


: 
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maximum Sag, Mabe but declined even before 
the war. In 1909 the production was 2,086,000 
metric tons and in 1920, 765,000. The salt mines 
which are for the most part in Galicia are owned 
by the state which has made ial efforts at 
exploiting them with a result t in 1920 the 
crane monthly production was about 27,000 

Ds. 

Manuracrures. The textile industry, es- 
pecially cotton, is the chief manufacturing occu- 
pation and during the three years following the 
war oe was an increase in be Me of busi- 
ness; they were producing in about two- 
thirds of the prewar output. The cotton mills, 
however, had gradually shut down by the 
war and in 1921 were operating at about 40 per 
cent of their prewar capacity. A revival in the 
manufacture of iron and roducts was 
reported in 1921. Timber which is especially 
abundant in Galicia and the eastern part of the 
country, is one of the chief resources. . 

Economic Conprrions. The industries of 
Poland suffered severely during the war and 
afterwards. The chief recent obstacles have 
been the lack of coal, lack of railway cars, and 
the difficulty of getting raw materials. Some 
progress had been made toward overcoming these 
obstacles in 1920, the industries showing a con- 
siderable advance over the previous year. 
far as data were available for comparison, the 
advance appeared to be continuing during the 
first half of 1921. Coal during that period showed 
an output of 3,627,619 metric tons, alcohol a 
production of 40,000,000 litres of which 30,000,000 
would exported, and cement production 
about 40 cent of its prewar output. In the 
textile industry, production was hampered by 
the unfavorable exchange. In 1920 the industry 
was producing at the rate of about 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of its prewar capacity in cotton 
goods and 19 cent to 26 per cent in woolen 

oods. In May, 1921, production had risen to 
65 per cent in cottons and a little over 40 per cent 
in woolens this continued down to the latter 
part of July when it was checked by labor troubles 
and difficulties in getting raw materials. There 
was & marked increase in the production of salt 


during the first six months of 1921. As to the ga 


mining and smelting industries the followi 
rote shows the output during the first half of 


MINING AND SMELTING DATA, JANUARY-JUNE, 
1921 


Production 
Industries Workmen Establishments! in metric 
tone 
Black coal......... 47,284 66 3,506,322 
Brown ooal......... 2,291 13 121,297 
AY Fees cos 12,597 335 342,287 
Ozocerite.......... 552 4 129 
Salt: 2 
Galicia.......... 4.324 10 125,786 
Poesnania........ 272 1 8,408 
peice 1 rr 324 1 eon 
in ore............ : 
Lead ore........... 1,657 2 { 300 
Bay ont phn ctateses, 13,000 416 ge 
inc (metal)....... ; 
Lead metal) bie alesis i 1,589 4 ; 1,000 


1 Number in June, 1921. 
2 f are not yet available. 


Figures for Congress Poland 

) he first ata months of 1921 only; data for May and June 

not yet a . 

es ven blast furnaces are operated in the 16 smelting 
ts. 


P 
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In Poland there was a better adjustment of 
wages and living conditions to the morease of 
rices. Depreciation of the currency seemed to 

ring less hardship there than in any of the other 
countries. Wa rose nearly in proportion 
with the rise of prices; and in the leading in- 
dustries of the country procucaon was con- 
siderably above what it been during the | 
three preceding years, Cost of living rose during 
the summer at an exceptional rate after the 
government abandoned its pouey of price control 
over grain and grain products. This led to strikes 
for increased wages and to a demand for severe 
measures against profiteering. There were indi- 
cations of a t change in foreign trade con- 
ditions to the close of the year. Until that 
time the value of the imports was many times as 
great as that of the exports; but during the last 
six months of the year the proportion was rapidly 
changing, and estimates indicated that instead 
of having to import large quantities of grain, the 
country would able to export a considerable 
quantity from the ane of 1921. The annexation 
of the coal mines of Upper Silesia also exercised a 
favorable effect on the nce of trade. 

The exchange value of the mark fell from about 
$.0005 at the beginning of July to $.00015 at the 
close of September; rising rapidly to a maximum 
of about $.00038 early in November, it stood 
about §.0003 in December. The amount of 
currency a little more than doubled between 
July 1 and December 1, standing at the latter 
date at 207 billions of marks. The new Finance 
Minister, Dr. Michalski, in October, pro 
legislation increasing very greatly the existing 
taxes, the plan in his opinion rere oi ene 
if adopted, to balance the budget. e Bill was 
still under discussion at the close of the year. 
During the summer, the government abandoned 
its control of food prices and prices rose with 
more than usual rapidity, the index of the cost 
of food for & wor man’s family rising from 
1003 on June 30 to 1078 on September 30. 

Commerce. In regard to the general commer- 
clal situation the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce supplied -the following 
seal ats on Gea complete pe re- 
rding the weight of goods moving in foreign 
trade were published for the year 1920, but there 
were no figures for earlier years as a basis of 
comparison. During 1920 the reported imports 
totaled 3,530,000 metric tons and exports 620,000 
tons. Over 2,600,000 tons of the rin vk a 
sented coal from Germany (Upper Silesia). e 
next most important import was food products 
chiefly grain, of which the United States supplied 
over 100,000 tons besides part of the more than 
100,000 tons reported as imported from Dantzig. 
Fuel, part coal and part oil, shipped to Austria 
accounts for 142,000 tons of the exports. Plant 
raw materials, chiefly lumber, to the amount of 
about 85,000 tons, were sent to Germany, Dantzig, 
England, and Ho . Food products, mostly 
Sides weighing 107,000 tons, were sent to 

rmany. 

Finance. The total expenditures for the 
budget of 1921 were about 209,000,000,000 
marks and the receipts about 135,000,000,000 
marks, thus leaving a deficit of about 74,000,000,- 
000 marks. 

Raitways. The rehabilitation and equipment 
of the Polish railways was being undertaken in 
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earnest in 1921 and the Polish ministry of railways 
was reported to have placed orders with Polish 
firms for 2970 locomotives, 7800 passenger coaches, 
and 70,000 freight cars. 

The contracts for locomotives were to run to 
1932, and cars to 1922, and nearly 200 locomotives 
were to be delivered during the first two years. 
The cars were to be completed more ily. 

The various orders were distributed as follows: 

First Locomotive Construction Company, Chrsa- 
now, 1200 locomotives; Locomotive Construction 
Company, Warsaw, 360 locomotives; H. Cegielski 
Company, Posen, 1410 locomotives and 4400 
coaches and freight cars; Wagon Car Factory, 
Ostrow, 2800 coaches and 18,000 freight cars; 
Lipop, Rau, and Loewenstein, Warsaw, 3000 
soaehies and 20,000 freight cars; Boiler Manu- 
facturing Company, Ostrowiec, 20,000 freight 
cars. 
It was announced that the Polish government 
would permit the construction and operation 
of railway lines by private concerns, but under 
terms so unfavorable that they would have a very 
limited appeal to financial interest. Some of these 
conditions as given currency in the railway 
technical jo were as follows: 

“The company must secure the permission of 
the government before it can make prelimi 
surveys and studies. 

“The Minister of Railways decides upon the 
granting of the concession, depending upon his 
opinion regarding the desirability of the proposed 
railway and the financial and other arrangements 
advanced Oy ene company. The company must 
assure the Minister of its ability to ce the 
project. 

“At the end of 99 years the railway s0 con- 
structed, with all its buildings, real properties, roll- 
ing stock, etc., automatically become the property 

t—without to the 


of the governmen compensation 


Con PONY: 

“The government may buy the railway at any 
time before the concession expires by the payment 
of a sum arrived at as follows: Average annual net 
income for the best 6 of the preceding 8 years 
(but not less.than 4 per cent on the outstanding 
stock) capitalized at 5 per cent (if the concession 
has 20 years or more to run—otherwise the average 
annual net income multiplied by the years the 
concession has to run). e government is not 
limited in granting concessions to other companies 
for lines connecting with the one to be built. 

“The Minister of Railways must approve the 
detailed construction plans. He will supervise the 
work of construction. He may order the con- 
struction of new buildings. 

“The company, upon the demand of competent 
authority, must rebuild any bridges or highways 
affected by. its activities and, apparently, must 
prowsde overhead or subway structures for 

ways. 

‘The Minister may lower rates as he sees fit or 
allow the government to participate in profits 
over a certain amount. 

“The government has the right-of-way for 
telegraph and telephone lines along the railway. 

“The company will be cures to transport 
postal parcels and employees free of charge and, 
when cars are provided by the postal authorities, 
handle and repair these cars at the company’s 


expense. 
“The company must enter into such relations as 
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to joint use of facilities or equipment as the 
Minister may require.” 

DerEnsD. In 1921 the Polish army was sill 
on a war pooane ; iat paca here A 
progress in the spring. ere were 
officers and 700,000 men of all arms. Mili 
service is compulsory, and all able-bodied males 
are liable. See NavaL Progress. 


HisTrory 


GOVERNMENT. A Polish constitution was 
adopted on March 17. It combined features of 
the French and American constitutions. Execu- 
tive power was vested in a president elected for 
seven years by a national assembly and in a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature. The 
president’s powers were similar to those of the 
president of the United States, except that during 
war the responsibility was shifted to the minister 
of war, and that he did not possess the power of 
pardon. islative power was vested in 8 na- 
tional assembly, consisting of a house and a senate. 
The judiciary was framed on the model of that of 
the United States. The constitution contained 
the usual guarantees in t to life, li , and 
property, and assured religious toleration. thol- 
iciam continued as the leading religion, and the 
relations between the church and the state were to 
be determined by an agreement with the Vatican 
subject to approval by parliament. The rights of 
minorities were to be guaranteed by special 
legislation, and all citizens were to have the yi 
to use their own language. Ministry at the 
ginning of the Aa (appointed August 21, 1920), 
constituted as follows: Prime Minister, Wincenty 
Witos; Foreign Affairs, Eustachy Prince Sapieha; 
Commerce and Industry, Wieslaw Prsanowski; 
Finance, Dr. Jan Kanty Stecskowaki; Intenor, 
Leopold Skulski; Communications, Zygmunt 
So eg ea 

owiles; culture, ; 
Jan MHeurich; Labor, Jan Jankowski; Food, 
Boleslaw Grodsiecki; Justice, Stanislaw Nowod- 
worski; Public Works, Gabrjel Narutowies; War, 
General Gosutowski; Education, Maciej Rata); 
former Prussian Province, Wlaydslaw Kucharski; 
Health, Witold Chodzko. 

RELATIONS WiTH Russia. The treaty of peace 
with Russia was signed at Riga, M 18. Its 
general result was to cause Russia a loss of 87,000 
square miles with a population of about 7,000,000. 
See the article War oF THE NATIONS. ction 
between the Russian and Polish governments 
continued throughout the year, and each ors 
the other with hostile propaganda. At the of 
November a Soviet note accused the Warsaw 
government of complicity in the Ukrainian 
revolts, but these charges were denied by it, and 
the Polish government, November 21, complained 
in its turn that the Soviet government was 
rohan armed invasions of the Polish fronter. 
On November 8 the Polish government dispatched 
a note to Russia demanding that the terms of 
the treaty of Riga be carried out. Toward the 
close of the year laws were pen against the 
Communists, and, according to their provisions, 
every attempt against the government was to be 
punishable by death, and every preparation for 
such an attempt, by imprisonment for twenty 


years 


ALLIANCE wiTa RUMANIA. Early in the year 
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the terms of a defensive and offensive alliance 
- between Rumania and Poland were under dis- 
cussion. The main purpose of it was to serve 
against any attack from Russia on one hand or 
Bulgaria on the other. It was signed at Buch- 
arest, March 3, 1921, and ratified by the Polish 
Diet, July 1. By it each country agreed to sup- 
port the other if it were attacked on ita present 
eastern frontier, without provocation and to 
give aid in accordance with a military convention 
to agreed upon, which should last five years 
subject to the right of either party to denounce 
it after two years on six months’ notice. Neither 
party was to conclude an alliance with any other 

ower except upon an understanding with the 
other party to the alliance. 

Tue Vina SETrLEMENT. The affair of Vilna 
has been described in the preceding YEAR Boor 
under title of War or THE Nations, where it 
was noted that the difficulty was referred to the 
League of Nations. The latter body had it 
under consideration after September 1, 1920. 
As noted in the previous account, General Zeli- 
gowsky occupied the city of Vilna in November, 
1920, and set up 4 provisional government there. 
Attempts on the part of Poland and Lithuania 
to come to an understanding failed and the Polish 
general remained in spite of the Lithuanians 


Satie The Lithuanians ed that the 
olish government was really responsible for the 
aggression, but the latter persistently denied 


this. The Leagu 


In September, 
reached by the 
eral 


dle Lithuanian state. The prime minister 
to_ this 
resigna- 


intoa ey hae 
resigned on account of the opposition 
measure, but afterwards witherew his 
tion. Wak OF THE NATIONS. 

THe Upper Siuesran Decision. An account 
of the Upper Silesian question, the holding of 
the plebiscite, and the decision of the League of 
Nations is given in the articles, WAR OF THE 
Nations and Upper Sirmsta. ‘The Poles were 
well pleased with the decision of October 10 
which was correspondingly disappointing to 
Germany. also GERMANY. 

RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. According to 
the new prime minister, M. Ponikowski (see be- 
low), it goed pions now that the Uprer SILestan 

uestion been settled that friendly relations 
ould be maintained with Germany. On ac- 
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count of the long period of German opEreana 
some years must pass in order to remove ul-feeling 
on the part of the Poles, but there was no reason 
why commercial relations should be injuriously 
affected by this. He added, ‘‘From the polit- 
ical point of view, Poland, being first of all 
bound by her alliance with France, has been 
orn and will always be guided in respect to 

ermany by a line of conduct entirely in sym- 
pathy with and adapted to that which had been 
followed by France. 

THe New Mrnistry. Attempts to form a> 
ministry under the former Austrian Minister 
of Railways which gave the Nationalist Demo- 
cratic party the upper hand having failed, the 
Centre Parties united in favor of M. Ponikowski, 
Director of the Warsaw Polytechnic College, 
who had been known as an “Activist,” that is 
to say, @ supporter of the policy during the Ger- 
man occupation, of making common cause with 
the enemies of Russia. He succeeded in forming 
& ministry as follows: Premier, Antoni Poni- 
kowski; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Konstantly 
Skirmunt; Minister of Finance, George Michalski; 
Minister of Transportation, Boleslaw Sikorski; 
Minister of Public Works, Gabrjel Narutowicz; 
Minister of War, Casimir Sosnkowski; Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, Henryk Strasburger; 
Minister of Agriculture, Joseph MRaczynski; 
Minister of Posts and ‘Telegraphs, Wladislaw 
Steslowicz; Minister of Health, Witold Chodzko; 
Minister of Justice, Bronislaw Sobolewski; Minis- 
ter of Provisions, Hieronim Wyczolkowski; 
Minister of the former German Poland, Dr. Julius 
Trzcinski; Minister of Public Welfare, Ludwik 
Darowski; Minister of Internal Affairs, Stanislas 
Downarowicz. 

OrHEeR Events. For two years t the sub- 
ject of Polish atrocities against the Jews was 
under discussion and a great volume of testi- 
mony on both sides had been published. The 
Morgenthau mission published a report definitely 
citing instances of’ massacre and other outrages 
against the Jews. This brought out many denials 
from quarters favorable to Poland. The subject 
continued to be violently debated during the year. 
See the article JEws. An agreement was signed 
between Poland and the free city of Danzig, 
October 25, providing for the free interchange 
of goods. It was announced on November 4 
by the Polish representative at Danzig that the 
agreement was being successfully executed. 
Goods were freely circulating under a common 
customs régime. A treaty with Czecho-Slovakia 
was signed at Prague, November 7, whereby 
each nation guaranteed benevolent neutrality in 
case the other was attacked, and Poland promised 
not to interfere in Slovakia, and received a simi- 
lar pledge from Czecho-Slovakia of non-inter- 
ference in Galicia which was under Polish admin- 
istration. 

By the middle of December the first payment 
under the Riga treaty was received, amounting ~ 
to 15,000,000 Polish marks. Polish refugees were 
arriving in December to the number of about 
6000 daily and many of them were frozen to 
death in unheated cars, which led to the charge 
of criminal neglect against the Soviet government. 
Measures were taken for the development of 
trade and the improvement of transport een 
Poland and Soviet Russia and a special commission 
was formed at Warsaw having that end in view. 


‘POLAR RESEARCH 


At the close of the year a considerable quantity of 
agri implements was sent from 
Poland to Russia. Trade with the Ukraine was 
also reported to be active. The treaty with 
Csecho Slovakia of November 7 was sent to the 
League of Natioas about the middle of December. 
According to this, future utes were to be 
settled by compulsory arbitration with appeal to 
the Court of International Justice. Improvement 
in the relations with Danzig were reported. 
POLAR RESEARCH. The = 1921 was 
_ marked by renewed activity in Polar exploratio 
both in search of new lands and in the domain o 
science. Arctic America, the Arctic ocean, 
Nova Zembala Spitsbergen, and the Antarctic 
were visited. The Scott memorial fund is to be 
used in part for the maintenance of an Institute 
for Polar Research, to be affiliated with the 
Department of Geography at Cambridge; expedi- 
tions and publications are to be recipients. 
Antarctic. Cope’s private expedition re- 
turned in April to Montevideo for a new ship; he 
reports new land west of Graham Land, with 
no definite pip eaptarip Great interest was 
“abi regarding the renewal of Antarctic research 
by the successful explorer, Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
who planned a circumnavigation of the continent 
of Antarctica, with the coasts of 
Enderby Land. planned to locate 
astronomically some ‘incestain sub-polar islands,— 
Bouvet, Heard, Lindsay, Prince Edward ete. 
His ship, the Quest, although unusually smail was 
fitted out with the utmost care, and was to be 
ted and warmed by electricity. Seaplanes, 
pen apparatus, sounding wires, wire- 


telephones, and long-distance radio sets were f 


among the scientific means to be employed; the 
scientific staff was said to be thoroughly compe- 
tent. In December, 1921, the Quest was at South 
Georgia. 

Arctic. Amundsen again met with misfortune. 
Entering the Arctic ocean at North Cape he 
skirted the Siberian coast and wintered near 
Bering Strait, 1918-19, and was obliged to refit 


in 1920 at Nome. bana evar again his ship, the 
Maud, was disabled near Cape Serdze, Siberia, 
and re at Nome. He planned to 


again 
attempt the drift across the Arctic ocean in 
1922. The Maud was pi ped with wireless, 
and Amundsen added es and aviators 
to his expedition. The safety of the Maud was 
insured by the promt action of the United States 
Revenue rphouee which entering the Arctic 
ocean found the shi ip disabled, and ypsile her a 
hundred miles south from the pack enabled her 
to reach Nome: The Norwegian Parliament 
voted 500,000 kronen for the continuance of 
Amundsen’s voyage, for which he took seven years’ 
supplies. Russian hunters report the death of 
Tessen and Knudsen, who left the Maud on 
the Siberian coast 

The Dane, Kn Knud Rasmussen, was engaged in 

another Arctic expedition, which had in view the 
ethnological survey of that part of the American 
Polar archipelago, situated between Greenland 
and Hudson Bay. He left Godthaab, Greenland, 
risocvyeue 1921, in the Sea King, with a party 
of eight, incl uding Eskimo hunters, taking seventy- 
two dogs for means of travel. The winter of 1921- 
22, was to be passed on Melville and Boothia penin- 
sules, Baffin Land, ete. The party were to take 
quarter at native encampments, and acquire data as 
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to life methods migrations, legendary history, and 
folk-lore. The Sea King waa to winter meanwhile 
at St. Johns, Newfoundland. Later Rasmussen 
intended to visit the lands of Ellesmere, North 


Devon, South Somerset, and Melville, returning 
to Denmar 924. 


k in 1 
° MeMillan’ 8 rohigges ition covers in part 
the same territo: t of Rasmussen-Baffin 
ag Bes ra ne din view, however, researches 
, the physics and of y: 

Baffin Ean i A say only arin its southern 

and he ho to e entire 
Ween ataly escaping serious injury in 8 0 in a salen 
at sea, after leaving Wiscasset, McMillan sailed 
from North Sidney for Baffin Land on July 27, 
Meera see it Itodabl, U f Christiana, 
essor Ho. niversity fe) 
led a Norwegian expedition to Nova Zembla, 
oe scientific researches were most = 
e main mountain ranges were investiga 
as to their geological evolution. Remains of land 
vegetation and of fresh water fishes, belonging to 
the later Devonian age, were found under condi- 
tions which are thought to prove that the conti 
Sabra mainland of that age included Nova 
m 


industries, pee the” sovereign 


F. C. R. 
1921 to Soneberean with 
z0élo 
Jo ae tha 


were seca and eaieaiy raid 


“Fe down. 
e ultimate object of Stefansson’s expedition 
Land was attributed either to the 
aevlocment of this uninhabited island, or to its 
use as a base for further exploration. 
ae LANGUAGE. PHILoLocy, Mop- 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Anmmr- 
ICAN ACADEMY OF. The American Academy was 
established nearly thirty selina as a forum for 
the scientific discussion o civic, industrial 
and economic topics. It or blighes as its official 
organ a bi-monthly journal, known as The Annals, 
in which discussions on questions of national or 
international importance are presented. These 
volumes are sent to all members. During 1921 
the following volumes were ublished: January: 


September, Revival of American Business; 
ie: Child be eaceal The atk i 
ected at the ann m state. 
dent; Clark Kelsey, vice- Sat: Charles iam 
Dabney, Vvice- co-president; David P. 
resident; J. P. Lichtenberger ee Seren 
Rhoads, treasurer. Clyde L . King is Editor 
are maintained 


of The Annals. Head 
of West Philadelphia Post Office, Philadelphia, 
a. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. See Lirsrarouns, 
ENGLISH AND CAN. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE, Acapemy or. An 
organization founded in New York in 1880, for 
the purpose of cultivating the political sciences 
and their a ical” proble to the solution of social 
and _ politi problems. It seeks to educate 
pupne opinion by meetings and 

semiann meeting of 192 
May 23 at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
the form of a national conference on “National 

ditures and Public Economy.”’ The Presi- 

dent of the United States was a guest of honor 
at this meeting and many other distinguished men, 
including several members of the President’s 
Cabinet, spoke on matters pertaining to the 
general topic. The forty-first annual meeting 
was held on erect ii oes 
Experiments in ustrial éperation tween 
Employers and Employees” was the subject of 
ussion. The session was held jointly 
with the Industrial Relations Association of 
America. ha of e industrial 
concerns spoke on different Anges the subject. 
The attendance at each of the meetings was over 
1400 and the report of the May meeting is pub- 
lished in Volume 9, No. 3, of Proceedings, and 
the November meeting in Volume 9, No. 4. 
Between five and six thousand copies of each 
report have been distributed. In addition to the 
Proceedings of its meetings, the Academy pub- H 
lishes the Political Science Quarterly and the 
Annual Record of Political Events. The mem- 
bership of the oy in 1921 was ou. The 
Board of Trustees composed of Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, President: Albert Shaw and 
Paul M. Warburg, Vice-Presidents; Parker 
oe Moon, Secretary; and George A. Plimp- 

Treasurer. 


 ROLITICS, 
founded at 


INSTITUTE A movement 
ms College, Williamstown, 
Mass., for the purpose of advancing the study of 
politics and of promoting a better understandi 
Se international problems and relations. It offers 
opportunities to scholars and those engaged in 
the direction of affairs of state to devote a few 
weeks each summer to an intensive study of the 
problems with which they are dealing during 
the rest of the to exchange views, to hear 
those whose boo hes have read or whose con- 
tributions to the chosen subject are known to 
them through public utterances, in a word, to 
ch oe association with the leaders of 


Oe Ma 1, 1913, the Board of Trustees of Wil- 
hams oe approved the inauguration of the 
Institute, the Board of Advisors was chosen in 
| Benieubor 1919, but for various reasons the in- 

augural session was postponed until the summer 
of 1921. Membership in the Institute is limited 
to members of the faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities and to those to whom, by reason of ol ra 
training and experience in the field of politics, 
invitations are extended. Through the generosity 
of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, funds were furnished 
for the expense of the Institute for three years. 
The activities of the Institute are of two general 
kinds: lectures by scholars and statesmen from 
ee and round-table conferences conducted 

by, professors of leading educational institutions. 

e Institute convened in Williamstown in 
1921, July 29 to August 27. The subject chosen 
was that of International Relations, which was 
treated in ite historical, political, legal, commer- 


g Wodehouse. The ease with which the 


PORRITT 


cial, and institutional Prasee, including a dis- 
cussion of the causes of wars and the means of 
averting them. The list of topics chosen for the 
lecture courses and the lectures were as follows: 
“International Relations of the Old World States,’’ 
by Viscount James Bryce; “Russian Forei 
Relations d the last Half Cent y 
Baron Sergious 8S. Korff, Russia; “The lace of 
Hun in European History,” by Count Paul 
Teleki, Hungary; “Near Eastern Affairs and 
Conditions,” by Stephen Panaretoff er apoet 
“Modern Italy, its intellectual, Cultural 

Financial Aspects,’’ Tomasso Tittioni, Tale, ‘es The 
Economic Factor in International Relations,’’ b 
Prof. A. Viallate, France. The Round-table 
Conference subjects related to the general sub- 
ject of the session and were led by prominent 
statesmen and college professors.: 

The second session of the Institute is to be held 
July 27 to August 26, 1922, and the general topic 
chosen is International Relations with special 
emphasis upon the problems of Central and | 
Kastern Europe, the Far East and Latin-America., 
A number of eminent stateamen and scholars 
have been invited to deliver courses of lectures. 

The administrative officers of the Institute are: 
Harry A. Garfield, Chairman; Walter Wallace 
noe Executive Secretary; & ; and Willard E. 

Treasurer, all of Williams College. The 
Bord of Advisors meee ished repre- 
soap of Had a se universities. 

OLO. ni States regained = 
en of the International Cup lost i in 1914 ie de- 
feating Great Britain in two straight matches at 
Hurlingham, England. The scores were eleven 
to four and ten to six. The victorious team com- 

rised_ Louis E. Stoddard, Thomas Hitchcock, 
r., J. Watson Webb, and Devereux Milburn, while 
the losing four were Major F. W. Barrett, Lieut.- 
Col. H. A. Tomkinson, Major Lockett and os 

_play- 
ers triumphed afforded considerable surprise to 
many followers of the game who figured that the 
American ponies would not be sufficiently well 
acclimated to be at their best. It was the sterlin 
condition of their mounts, however, that smooth 
the Bk Aes the visiting team. 

S. National open championship was won 
by the Great Neck players who defeated the Rock- 
away team in the final round by ascore of eight to 
six. The national senior title went to neape ate 
and the Meadow Brook Foxhunters carried off 
junior la 

PONCHIELLI, TreRESA BRAMBILLA. Widow 
of the famous composer, Amilcare Ponchielli, 
died at Vercelli, in July. She was born at Cas- 
sano Val d’Adda, in 1845. Already famous at 
the time of her marriage (1872), she won her great- 
est triumphs as interpreter of her husband’s works. 
After his death, in 1886, she retired from the stage 
and devoted herself to teaching. 

PONTOON BRIDGES. Bee BRIDGES. 

POOL. See Brtuiupgps. 

PORK. See Live Srocx. 

PORRITT, Epwarp. British-American writer, 
committed suicide, October 8, by jumping over- 
pone from the steamer Baltic after ter leaving Liver- 

He was born in England, Dec. 8, 1860, 
Dees newspaper work at an early on & pro- 
vincial journal, but later was on the staffs of 
Liverpool and ‘London asa ‘He came to the 
United States and lived for a time at Farmington, 


PORTER 
Conn., contributing largely to American periodi- 
cals and serving as correspondent for the London 


Times and Manchester Guardian. He visited 
South Africa in 1902 and wrote articles on trade 
conditions there. He was lecturer at Johns 
a rece wae and at the University of 
wife was widely known as a 
suffragist ‘leader He wrote: The Englishman at 
Home (1894); Breakup of English Party System 
1809); The aaa a ara House of Commons 
vols., Mrs. Annie G. Porritt, 1903); 
ity vee of Protection in Canada, 1 (848-1906 
(1907); Revolt capac gt at Feudalism in Canada 
(1911); Barriers agains 
Electoral System G91 1); 
Dominton of Canada; 


PORTER, Henry Kirke. Former Congreas- 
man from Penneylvanio, died, April 11. He was 
born at Concord, N Nov. 24 1840; educated 
at Brown University, BN ewton Theological Insti- 
tution, and Rochester Theological ; en- 
listed in 1862, in the Massachusette volunteers 

in the Civil War, and was mustered out in 
July, 1863. After the war he went into the manu- 
facture of light locomotives, establi an 
important company of which he became presi- 
dent. He was a member of Congress from 1903 
to 1905, and an officer of many important finan- 
cial and other institutions in the city of Pittsburg, 


Pa. 
PORTER, Horace. Diplomat, soldier, and 
resident, died, May 29. At the time of 
tp ae death he was the last survivor of General 
Grant’s staff. He was born at Huntingdon, Pa., 
April 15, 1837; educated at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, ; and graduated at the United 
States ’ Military Academy in 1860. He entered 
the Civil War as a second-lieutenant, and became 
balers March 3, 1863; and lieutonant-colonel 
aid on the staff of General Grant, April 4 
304 @ distinguished himself at the siege of 
Pulaski in the battle of Chickamauga, the battle 
of the Wilderness, and at Newmarket Heigh eights, Va. 
On March 13, 1865, he was breveted_brigadier- 
general for gallant s services in the field. He was 
assistant-secretary of war in 1860, and executive 
secretary to President Gendt. 1869-73. In the 
latter year he was made vice-president of the 
Pullman Palace Car ook’ and was afterwards 
resident of the New York, West Shore, and 
uffalo railroad and of the St. Louis and Santa Fé. 
From 1897 to 1905 he was ambassador to France. 
As an qrator of unusual merit he was in demand on 
all great public occasions and was prominent 
during many years at a Pe number of public 
ceremonials. He secured by private subscription 
the necessary funds for the building of Grant’s 
Tomb in New York City, and was the orator at 
its dedication, April 27, 1897. Through his 
efforts and at his own perso expense he re- 
covered the body of-Paul Jones in Paris, April 7, 
1905, and officiated at the interment at Annan: 
olis, “April 23, 1906. Among his writings are: 
West Point Life (1866); Conpainitng with Grant 
(1897): and articles in Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War (1887). 

PORTLAND CEMENT. The production of 
Portland cement in was 100,023 
barrels, exceeding that in 1917, the next, est 
year in production, by 7,200,043 barrels. 
amount was an increase of per cent over the 


eee 
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production in 1919—80,777,985 barrels. The 
stocks at the mills increased from 5,256,900 
barrels at the end of 1919 to 8,941,046 barrels at 
the end of 1920. 

The shipments in 1920 amounted to 96,311,719 
barrels, valued at $194,439,025, as com with 
85,612,809 barrels, valued at $146,734,844, 
1919, an increase in quantity of 13 per cent ‘aad 
in value of 33 per cent. Of the 27 States in which 
Portland cement was manufactured in 1920, 21 
showed an increase in shipments and 6 showed a 
decrease as co pa with 1919, and 25 showed an 
increase in production and 2 showed a decrease. 
There were increases in production in all the 
comm districts and increases in ‘shi pments 
in all except three as compared with 1919, and 
yet the estimated Portland-cement manufacturing 
capacity utilized during the year was only about 
e900 th f 

e average factory 
for Portland cement 7 bulk was 
districts and ranged from $1.83 in Indiana and 
in the Illinois and western Indiana district to 
$2.46 in Michigan; in 1919 it ranged from $1.62 
in Illinois and the Illinois and western Indiana 


nig eile ie pee eet incroase of 31 cent 
average price on record since 1892. The lowest 
ares price recorded was $0.813 in 1909 and 

The combined production of natural and 
puzzolan cements in 1920 was 767,481 barrels, 
valued at ee 150,890, as compared with 528,589 
barrels, valued at $583,554, in 1919. In 1920, 8 
plants reported production of natural cement 
and 1 plant made puzsolan cement. 

The exports of hydraulic cement from the 
United States in 1920 were 2,985,807 barrels, 
valued at $10,045,369, or $3.36 per barrel, as 
compared wit 2 463,573 barrel valued ‘se 
$7,513,389, or $3.05 per barrel in 1919, showing an 
cpaherraogn in enn he of more pone 21 - and 
in value near. wat 
were sent aly to South Ai er Areca: the 
Indies America, and Mexico. The im- 

hee jatar peers in 1920 were 524,604 
selell of 376 pounds, valued at ig ea bt or 
$2.39 per barrel, as com with 9026 barrels, 
valued at $52,636, or $5.83 per barrel in 1919. 
This & inoreaas in imports, which were largely 
from Canada, is notewort 

PORTO RICO. Anrga aNnpD PopunaTion. The 
area of the island is placed at 3435 square miles. 
The population in 1920 was 1,299,809, an increase 
of 181,797 in leas than 10 years and an increase 
of 346,616 since the census was taken by the 
American administration in 1899. At the last 
census ander the Spanish government in 1887 
the population was oo at 798,565 and it im- 

during the last 22 years of Spanish gov- 
ernment by 221,595, or 30 per cent. Under the 
21 years of American government it increased 
346,616 or 36 per cent. As a result of this in- 
crease the density of the population has become 
sn aaa that is to say, 378.4 per square 

e. 

EpvucaTion. The following statistics of educa- 
a were supplied by the Bureau of Insular 

airs: 
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1920 1921 

Total enrollment................-..005. 184,991 193,269 
Distributed by schools: 

RG Pile hots ee a eee esos 115,077 119,947 

Elementary urban................. 59,174 62,126 

Secondary... ...........0 2 cee eee 3,882 4,364 

colleges Depts. U. of P. R........ 4 
Private school enrollment............... 5,823 6,818 
School population, 5 to 18 years. .........452,446 ! 452,446 
Enrollment in public schools to school 

population.................-.605 40.7% 242.7 

Teachers, number of................... 3,288 3,354 
All native Porto Rican teachers except... 153 158 
Buildings.................0 ccc eee eeeee 1,903 1,911 
Buildings government owned........... 569 506 


1 Basis 1920 population. 
2 Basis 1920 school population. 


Commerce. Shipments of merchandise to and 
from the United tes constitutes more than 
90 cent of the commerce of Porto Rico, the 
trade of the United States with Porto Rico ex- 
ceeding that with any Latin-American country 
except Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba. The chief 
exports are sugar, tobacco, cigars, coffee, and fruits. 
The chief imports are rice, flour, cotton manufac- 
tures, manufactures of iron and steel, and fertiliz- 
ers. In 1920-21 imports were valued at $105,479,- 
703, a slight increase over the previous year, and 
exports at $112,278,575, a decrease of approxi- 
mately a cent as compared with 1920, due to 
the falling off in prices. Breadstuffs of 
which almost all came from the United States 
amounted to $13,912,595, and the importation of 
cotton goods was $15,127,920. The sugar ship- 
ments to the United States of 409,022 short tons 


were valued at $71,367,290 and constituted practi- 


cally the entire sugar output. Exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco amounted to 14,667,932 lbs. 
valued at $13,568,249. The development of exter- 
nal trade during 21 ib including the fiscal year 
1921 was as follows: Exports from Porto Rico to the 
United States, $103,388,227; to foreign countries, 
$8,890,348; total, $112,278,575. Imports to Porto 
Rico from the United States, $97,074,399; from 
foreign countries, $8,405,304; total, $105,479,703. 

MANUFACTURES. The accompanying table 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of the Census gives a 
comparative summary of the census of manufac- 
tures in 1919 with corresponding figures for 1909 
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1909, while the class ‘‘under 16 
was reduced from 135 to 3 in San 
88 to 3 in Ponce during the decade. 

Heatta AND SANITATION. The campaign 
against tuberculosis, malaria, and uncinariasis, 
the three diseases which are the cause of the high 
death rate registered in Porto Rico, was continued 
by the health authorities with the effective co- 
operation of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
bubonic plague which made its appearance in 
San Juan on February 17, was the only trans- 
missible disease which assumed epidemic char- 
acter during the year. The epidemic, proclaimed 
on February 21, was quickly got under con- 
trol through prompt action by the health authori- 
ties, but 25 cases being reported up to June 30. 
Infant mortality was reported at 42.25 per cent 
of the total mortality. The vital statistics showed 
a death rate of 22.33 per thousand for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 

Finance. The income of the insular treasury, 
estimated for the fiscal year 1921-22, was $10,230,- 
000, and the total assets for the year including 
cash on hand and deferred revenues amounted to 
$11,856,335.81, with total liabilities of $11,783,- 
409.57, leaving an estimated cash balance, June 30, 
1922, of $72,926.24. The ‘total bonded indebted- 
ness was increased during the year by the sale of 
various bonds, including an issue of $1,000,000 

ublic improvement bonds of 1920, making a total 
nded indebtedness at the close of the fiscal year 
of $12,146,000. The limit of indebtedness was 
$28,641,551.60, having been raised to 10 per cent 
on the basis of assessed valuation in 1920-21, 
according to amendment to the organic act. 

Economic Conprtions. The financial troubles 
which prevailed elsewhere throughout the world 
were particularly acute in Porto Rico. Its prin- 
cipal agricultural product, sugar, dropped in price 
from twenty-three to about four cents per pound 
and in the closing months of the year fluctuated 
between four and five cents. The price of other 
products also fell off, resulting in a greater strain 
upon finances than had been the case in most 
other pace The readjustment of w neces- 
sarily brought about by the drop in price of the 
products of the island was carried on in such a 


ears of age”’ 
uan and from 


for purposes of comparison: way that there was not great complaint on that 
Manufacturing Industries Per cent of 
increase ! 
1919 1909 1909-19 
Number of establishments... 2... 0... ecw cee tence eee areca nearness 619 939 —34.1 
POFSOD8 ONQRROG | 6 66555 SA A SOS ES EAGAN eS 18,454 18,122 1.8 
Proprietors and firm members. .............. 0. cece cece nee e terete cere enees 787 1,478 —46.8 
OIMDIOVOCS: aoc cas Sos ee ec bike. ahd S ind ind he AEM A ae pres 1,682 1,062 58.4 
Wage earners (average number)... 1.2.0.0... 0. cece eee teen eee enaes 15,985 15,582 2.6 
Primary Horeepowets ec 665 602 <kbche son we beet es oe Cai ok et OLA Paes Be ea ee 67,226 34,005 97.7 
CO DICAL os ick bo oe eee he ob oe RSTO SR AAT RE wa eres Sse $84,151,310 $25,544,385 229.4 
Salaries and waged: + ofc eo okie eh er eee VS ee eee Oe eee ES 9,104,465 4,898,228 85.9 
Bee hem ata ee Slee eel chlee, baa ane take ten tha 338,861 1,259,032 85.8 
Uwe ac sate ae et cad ated staph ise tea goes arte lucha 6,765,604 639,196 85.9 
Paid for contract work: 3 36sec hh se a eee ees aba ave eee be rieetiwen 157,784 21,326 639.9 
Rent and taxes. .scoocsdhcte ne pse bse he eae yee Vs reese Ren ey Meee geen ea 2,194,740 941, —25.4 
Cont of waterils.. loco dice os acenuaunis olad kai dedek shehn elles 59,827,274 21,479,292 178.5 
Value of Renduct® Dea ee dined i gethesa te ita cll elves cuiset Sea ge Mode eas Sees Bde Ae eS eae: ote 506, 36,749,742 132.7 
Value added by manufacture?... 2.0... ee eee e teens 25,679,560 15,270,450 68 .2 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The two leading manufacturi 


2 Value of products less cost of materials. 


cities, San account. The only important strikes during the 


Juan and Ponce, showed considerable increases in year involved the question of open shop and re- 


the number of females employed in 1919 over duced production. 
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ese had not been completely 
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settled at the end of the year, but the industries 
were able to continue owing to the fact that many 
of ed laborers had refused to take part in the 
strikes. 

LEGISLATION. The tenth legislature of Porto 
Rico convened for its first biennial session Feb- 
ruary 14, and adjourned, June 28, 1921, after the 
passage of 120 bills and 53 joint resolutions, of 
which 91 bills and 49 joint resolutions me laws 
of the islands as follows: 88 bills and 49 joint 
resolutions were duly approved by either the Gov- 
ernor or the Acting-Governor, and 3 bills became 
laws without the approval and signature of the 
Governor, as they were not returned to the legis- 
lature, the latter being still in session, within the 
term of ten days provided for in Section 34 of the 
Organic Act; 29 bills, and 3 joint resolutions did 
not become faws because they were not signed by 
the Acting-Governor within thirty days after 
receipt by him as prescribed also in Section 34 of 
the Organic Act, the legislature by adjournment 
having prevented their return. One joint resolu- 
tion was returned by the Governor with his ob- 
jections to the Senate, where it originated, and 
was never submitted again in an amended form 
to the Governor’s approval. 

The Congress of the United States amended 
February 27, the Federal Farm Loan Act of 
July 17, 1916, extending its provisions to Porto 


Rico. Congress also amended, February 3, sec- 
tions of the act of March 2, 1917, providing a 
civil government for Porto Rico, to read as follows: 


‘“‘That no public money or property shall ever be appro- 
priated, apphed, donated, used, directly or indirectly, for 
the use, benefit, or support of any sect, ch denomination, 
sectarian institution, or association, or system of religion, or 
for the use, benefit, or support of any priest, preacher, 

ister, or other religious teacher or dignitary as such. 
Contracting of polygamous or plural marriages hereafter is 
prohibited. 


im 


r, That no public indebtedness of Porto Rico or of any 
subdivision or municipality thereof shall be authorized or 
allowed in excess of 10 per centum of the aggregate tax 
valuation of its property, and all bonds issued by the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, or by its authority, shall be exempt from 
taxation by the Government of the United States or by the 
government of Porto Rico or of any political or municipal 
subdivision thereof, or by any State, or by any county, 
municipality, or other municipal subdivision of any State or 
Territory of the United States, or by the District of Columbia. 
In compu the indebtedness of the people of Porto Rico, 
bonds issued by the people of Porto Rico secured by an 

uivalent amount of bonds of municipal ed hina or 
school boards of Porto Rico shall not be counted.” 


Orricers. Governor, E. Mont Reilly; Treas- 
urer, Jose E. Benedicto; Auditor, W. L. Kessinger; 
Attorney-General, Salvadore Mestre; Commis- 
sioner of Education, Juan B. Huyke; Commis- 
sioner of Interior, John A. Wilson; Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Labor, Carlos Toro; Commis- 
sioner of Health, W. F. Lippitt. 

SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. The 
majority of both the lower and upper house in 
Porto Rico petitioned President Harding for the 
removal of Gov. Reilly, but the President took no 
action.upon it and instructed the governor to 
return to his duties, December 16. Answers to the 
charge that the governor had appointed an unusual] 
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number of Americana to positions on the Island 
were Offered at the end of the year. According to 
President Harding, 5911 natives and 49 continen- 
tals were employed in the Porto Rican adminis- 
tration on July 1 when Mr. Reilly became gov- 
ernor. Changes from that date to the close of the 
year numbered only six and in four of these changes 
continentals had been replaced by Porto Ricans. 
In fact, the number of Americans in the service 

been reduced from 49 to 45. The Speaker of 
the Porto Rican House of Representatives, in an 
address at Madrid, Spain, 20, com- 
plained that Spain and Latim-America had been 
ignored at the Washington Conference and rec- 
ommended the founding of a Spain League of 
Nations. The American administration appointed. 
Associate Justice Emilio del Toro, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, December 22. 


Hisrory 


Tap GoveERNor’s DirFicuiriges. The most 
notable feature of the year’s record was the 
cenpaen against the American governor, Mr. 

illy, carried on among the people and in the 
press and resulting in the sending of a delegation 
to Washington to ask for his removal. This. 
movement proceeded from the nationalist party 
which was accused by the supporters of Governor 
Reilly at aiming at secession from the United 
States. This party was in the majority, and its 
head was Antonio R. Barcelo, president of the 
Porto Rican senate. The supporters of Governor 
Reilly declared that its influence over the island 
politics was injurious and that its leader was 
endeavoring to make himself a dictator. On the 
other hand, the Unionists, as they were called, 
maintained that the party was & patriotic league 
working to the end that the people should show 
their capacity for self-government. It had the 
support of the main body of the population as had 
been indicated by repeated victories at the 
As summarized from press accounts the situation 
was as follows: When the governor returned for a 
visit to the United States it was found that the 
ship was on fire and it was reported that this had 
resulted from an attempt on the life of the gov- 
ernor by some one who placed a bomb in the 
vessel when it left San Juan. He appeared to be 
convinced of sedition on the island and he at- 
tributed it to the activities of the Unionists. At 
the beginning of his term he declared that he 
would not bestow any offices on advocates of inde- 

dence and that he intended to make the 
nglish language the language of the schools. 
He was especially criticised for his rebuke of the 
resident of the Porto Rican senate, Sefior Antonio 

rcelo, to whom he said in a letter of August 17 4 
propos of Sefior Barcelo’s recommendation of 
certain persons for local offices, that he wanted 
him fully to understand that the governor would 
never appoint any man to office who was an 
advocate of independence but that he would be 
glad to have his recommendations after he had 
ey denounced mdependence and broken 
oose from some of his “pernicious and un- 
American associates.”” The rank and file of the 
Unionist party were irritated and made hostile 
demonstrations in the streets. Mr. Barcelo 
resigned from his leadership of the party but was 
obliged to resume # on account of the insistence 
of his supporters. Another step of the governor's 
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was to request the resignation of a Unionist 
member on the commission of a workmen’s 
indemnity on the ground that he believed in 
Porto Rican independence. The Unionists sent 
three other names to the governor for nomination. 
On this occasion the governor declared his 
intention to “clean house’’ and not to appoint 
any one to office who believed in independence. 
After this the Unionist party took a more aggres- 
sive attitude and its programme laid more empha- 
sis on the independence of the island. A conven- 
tion of the party was held and it was decided to 
send a delegation to Washington for the purpose 
of causing the governor to be restrained or 
removed. Meanwhile the governor caused the 
resignation of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Labor, the Secretary of Public Health, and the 
of Interior and replaced them with 
Republicans. Bui their appointinent was subject 
to the approval-of the Senate which was not to 
meet till February, 1922. The governor duri 
oe son as endeavored to ane from the er 
tates ngress a change in e organic act whic 
would permit the President to decide in case of 
dispute between the Porto Rican executive and 
the Senate. That was the situation at the close 
of the year. The efforts of Governor pent had 
tended to bring into prominence the Republican 
party of the island and his aasociation with a 
representative of the Socialist party had indicated 
overtures to that party as well. m @ certain 
int of view his attitude was criticised in Porto 
ico as showing friendship for the more radical 
element. As to his appointments he had dis- 
tributed the offices among all three political 
parties though making sure that the Unionist 
appointees were not those who favored independ- 
ence. He made several important appointments 
from among the Socialists and he pardoned 
several of the Socialists who had been imprisoned 
for disorders during strikes or elections. The 
delegation to the United States government to 
demand the governor’s removal arrived in Novem- 
ber. The members were representatives of the 
Unionist party. In interviews with the press they 
accused the governor of complete incapacity and 
ignorance in regard to the administration of the 
island and blamed him for a campaign of slander 
against the natives. The question of language 
in the schools was under discussion during the 
ear. The American governor recommended that 
English and Spanish both should be taught on the 
same footing in the schools, and t other 
languages should have a secondary place. _ 
PourricaL Parties. The party situation on 
the governor’s arrival in the island has be 
summed up as follows: There were three political 
pari of which the largest was the Unionist. 
his included the most prominent and wealthy of 
the citizens and its programme was self-govern- 
ment for C 
ultimate aim. In November, 1920, it had polled 
120,000 votes. Next in numerical importance 
was the Republican party which | polled 
61,000 votes and whose declared aim was the 
Americanization of the island and its incorporation 
as an American State. Finally there was the so- 
called Socialist party which, however, was rather 
of the nature of a progressive labor party, aiming 
at public ownership of certain public utilities, 
more radical labor laws, an increase in the number 
of schools, high income tax, etc. This had polled in 
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November, 1920, 59,000 votes. The new governor 
saw in the Unionist y & menace to the Amer- 
ican government. He believed that its members 
the Americans and were disloyal to the 
government; in short that they were directly 
moving toward complete independence of Amer- 
ican control. According to others, however, the 
Unionist party was not in reality seeking in- 
dependence as an immediate end but was using 
the term as 8 ing cry to the masses and had in 
mind only ultimate independence at some distant. 
and unspecified date; in other words, that it was 
an apres! to the sentimental aspirations of the 
people while their real interests were vested in the 
present situation for they N ipkga from the tariff 
system and belonged to the class generally that 
benefited from American control. 
PORTS AND HARBORS. In 1921 there was 
& serious consideration of the development of ports 
and harbors though actual construction was 
hindered by the limited funds available. At the 
Port of New York, for example, there was much 
discussion over the ke eect of plans and 
projects. River and bor bills restricted port- 
work to necessities or the continuation of what was 
under way, while in Europe no great undertakings 
were being discussed altho various projects 
were under consideration for future development. 
New YorK Port DEVELOPMENT. There was 
much active discussion of the development of the 
Port of New York during 1921, in which there was 
considerable difference of opinion. In these 
differences, politics and policies figured as well as 
engineering opinion, the last being far from united 
in approving the various suggestions or in ita 
ae appreciation of the fundamental and 
road questions involved. There had _ been 
established by codperative action of the States 
of New York and New Jersey, a Port Authority 
which aimed at the development of the port 
facilities about New York Bay including both 
New York and New Jersey, in a harmonious 
scheme to serve the various cities of the met- 
ropolitan districts. On the other hand, this general 
scheme was not approved by the muaicipal gov- 
ernment of New York City on the score that it 
would develop New Jersey and New Jersey cities 
at the expense of New York and was a usurpation 
of the local authority. On both sides engineeri 
and traffic studies were made, for it was realiz 
that the great problem was not at the shores of the 
harbor but to transport too from the shipping the 
goods of commerce. In other words, the insular 
position of New York City and the many moors 
and bays which went to make up so fine a harbor 
acted to cut off the city from access especially 
for its freight and foodstuffs. The problem was a 


tice. in which there were proposed tuanels, 
bridges, belt railways, classification facilities, re- 
location of railways, building new lines, etc., and 
ermore it was realized that there was a 
pressing need of immediate facilities. Accordingly 
a system of belt lines, spurs, and marginal railways 
were recommended, and to supply Manhattan 
an underground “automatic-electric” freight 
subway loop system which would bring freight 
distribution centres in Manhattan and elsewhere. 
This plan was put during the year and was gen- 
erally discussed. 
On Dec. 7, 1921, there was held a conference 
of the so-called advisory council, made up .of 
representatives of the various interests in the 
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Port of New York which was provided for, and 
E. H. Outerbridge, chairman, Port of New York 
Authority, submitted what he called a py. 
report of a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Port of New York. 

The plan presented in the conference reém- 
pase the fact that the problem of the Port of 

ew York was a railway terminal problem and 
to the solution of that problem it suggested a 
number of belt lines divided into the mner or 
water-front group, the middle group, and the 
outer group. It also again made clear that the 
west water front of Manhattan Island must be 
cleared of terminals and made free for ocean 
shipping, that the opposite or Jersey shore should 
be developed for pierhead rail lines, and that the 
terminal break-up stations and classification 
yards must be of the Palisades on the Jersey 
shore and back from the Hudson water front on 
Manhattan Island, with the connecting tunnel 
and the automatic-electric railway which had 
been emphasized in an earlier report. This report 
also ed attention to the development of the 
ferries for motor-truck transportation to inland 
union terminals. 

As distinct from the plans of the Port Authority 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the 
City of New York submitted during the year a 
seelininary report on port and harbor development 
where the main feature was the construction of a 
tunnel or tunnels to connect Staten Island with 
Brooklyn. The general plan in addition involved a 
system of belt limes, industrial tracks and other 
facilities necessary to create a greater unification 
of the present steam railroad and electric traction 
lines leading in and out of New York City. i 
plan also involved an outer belt line, somewhat 
similar to the outer belt line suggested in the 
report of the New York-New Jersey Commission, 
intersecting all the New Jersey roads and running 
from Haworth, N. J., on the north, via Paterson, 
N. J., the Passaic river, Short Hills-Summit, 
Scotch Plains, and Metuchen to Perth Ambo 
on the south. Crossing Arthur Kill on a high 
level viaduct, the line would bisect Staten Island 
from south to north for its entire length and con- 
nects with the proposed tunnel under the Narrows. 
The plan included connections on the Staten 
Island with the existing Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railway for access to the new Stapleton 
piers, and for purposes of passenger business. 

Passing under the Narrows the line would 
enter into Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, and connect with 
the Long Island Railroad, over which access 
can be had to the Jamaica Bay development, to 

ints in Long Island, the Bronx, and New Eng- 

nd, and to a proposed industrial railway along 
the Brooklyn waterfront. Classification yards 
were proposed in New Jersey and also on Staten 
island. It was also proposed to connect the 
New York Central and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford by a double track tunnel about 
3.7 miles long running from a point approximately 
opposite West 168th street in Manhattan, under 
the Harlem river to about Longwood avenue in 
the Bronx, so as to permit a connection with the 
New York Connecting Railroad over the Hell 
Gate bridge, or to the New Haven’s yards at 
Oak Point. ; 

The total cost of the project was estimated at 
$141,000,000, subdivided as follows: Cost of the 
belt line and classification yard, $42,000,000; 
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This totaling $27,885,260 for river and harbo 
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freight and passenger tunnels and connections, 
$51,000,000; elevated industrial railroad alo 

Brooklyn water front, $25,000,000; and the tinal 
or connecting link between the New York Central 
and the New Haven, with all connections, $23,- 


000. 

New York Crry—Sraren Istanp Prers. The 
twelve piers which the city of New York put 
under in May, 1920, at Stapleton, Staten Island, 
were reaching completion at the end of the year 
and formed the largest steamship pier develop- 
ment ever undertaken at one time by the city. 
This work was desciibed in the Yaar Book for 
1920 and involved a rail connection with the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad which extendi 
across Arthur Kill by bridge afforded access to 
of the railways entering the port on the New 
Jersey side. 

The Rivers and Harbors bill authorizing the 
expenditure of $15,000,000 for maintenance of 
present works and the prosecution of projects 
already authorized, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the su ision of the Chief 
of ineers, was approved March 1. The bill 
in addition made ,000 immediately available 
for examinations, surveys and “contingencies for 
rivers and harbors for which there may no 
special appropriation,’”’ but no part of this sum 
was to be spent on projects not B pol authorised 
by law. There was also appropriated $7,170,000 
for flood control work. 

Later ia the year came the annual estimates of 
expenditures submitted to Congress December 5 
by the President and the Director of the Budget. 
In these requests are made fee appropnaions 
cr wor 
during the fiscal year 1923-24. This was exclusive 
of the continuing contract work, for which an 
additional $7,070,000 was asked. Of this latter 
amount, $6,670,000 was intended for flood-control 
work on the Mississippi and $400,000 for flood 
control work on the Sacramento river. 

The Chief of Engineers of the U. S. Army in 
his annual report to the Secretary of War recom- 
mended an expenditure of approximately $43,000,- 
000 for rivers and harbors in the ear 1923, 
exclusive of a proposed $7,500,000 for the Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., aa ba in the Tennessee river. 

The A ya oer bor projects so recommended 
were: New York, $2,900,000, including $2,200,000 
for the East river and $350,000 for the Hudson 
river channel; Philadelphia to the sea, $3,660,000, 
may reaps Meena ae for Philadelphia Harbor and 
$1,500, for Liston Range; Savannah, $1,025, 
000; Norfolk, $500,000; Los Angeles ,000; 
Humbold, Calif., $400,000 and Gray’s Harbor and 
Bar Entrance, Wash., $660,000. 

Principal river projects were: Mississippi from 
the mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, $1,000,000, from the mouth of the Missoun 
to Minneapolis, $2,000,000; Southwest Pass, $1,- 
136,000, and South Pass Channel, $250,000; Ohio 
for locks and dams, $5,000,000 and for general 
open channel work, $435,000; Allegheny for locks 
and dams, $900,000, and open channel work, 
$5000; Detroit, $1,100,000; Illinois below Copreas 
Creek, $440,000; Columbia and Lower Williamette 
below Vancouver and Portland, Ore., $850,000; 
Missouri, $145,000, including $25,000 from Kansas 
City to Sioux City and $20,000 from Sioux City 
to Fort Benton, Mont., and St. Mary’s nver, 
Mich., $557,000. 
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Miscellaneous items included $2,500,000 for the 


inland waterway from the Delaware river to 


praetor Bey: $400,000 inland waterway 
from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.; 
$6,670,000 for the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion (flood control); $548,000 for the California 
Debris Commission; $459,155 for the prevention 
of deposits in New York bor. ; 

Aside from those mentioned, there were the 
usual number of minor projects. 

The American Association of Port Authorities 
held its tenth annual convention in Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 11-14. Among the twenty papers presen 
to the convention a number were descriptions of 
specific ports, but in most cases there was a dis- 
cussion of some x Seana problem of port de- 
sign or control. e convention voted approval 
and support for the War Department’s investiga- 
tion of port terminal charges and practices in 
America, and also decided to take action to secure 
the passage by the governments at Washington 
and Ottawa of laws to overcome the floating oil 
menace in harbors. Such action was to take the 
form of a petition in which other bodies would 
join, which would point out the fire danger to 
termi and shipping presented by this menace. 
Benjamin Thompson, of Tampa, . and M. P. 
Fennell, Jr., of the Harbor Commission of Mon- 
treal were reélected president and secretary, 
respectively. 

orts and Port Problems figured Pash suaaarty at 
the fall meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, September 7 and 8, and the papers then 
presented covered an unusually wide range of ac- 
tivity in this field. This is indicated by the fol- 
lowing list of speakers and the titles of their 


papers: 
Frederic W. Cowie, chief engineer, Harbor Com- 
missioners of Montreal, ‘‘ National Phases of Port 
Problems’’; Major-Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, “Terminals”; Frederic 
H. Fay, of Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, consultmg 
engineers, Boston, ‘‘Development of the Smaller 
Ports’’; M. A. Long, of the M. A. Long Co., en- 
ineers and constructors, Baltimore, ‘‘ Relation of 
arehouses to Port Development ’”’; John Meigs, 
consulting engineer, Philadelphia, ‘‘Uncodrdin- 
ated Design in American Ports”; W. Watters 
Pagon, consulting engineer, Baltimore, ‘Brief 


Comparison of American and Foreign Sea Ports”’; 
Edwin J. Clapp, New York City, ‘““‘Some Observa- 
tions on Port Finances’’; Carrol R. Thompson, 


assistant director Department of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries, Philadelphia ag ey and De- 
velopment of Ports’; J. A. nsel, consulting 
engineer, New York City, ‘‘Port Problems in New 
York”; Colonel W. J. ilgus, consulting engineer, 
New York City, ‘‘Relationship of Rail and Water 
Carriers’’; B. F. Cresson, Jr., chief engineer, the 
Port of New York Authority, N. Y., “Port Ad- 
ministration”; H. McL. Harding, designing ter- 
minal engineer, New York City, “Pier igns as 
Developed from Quay Designs.” 

The part and responsibility of the National 
Government for the development of harbors and 
ports was presented in a paper entitled ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Port Facilities in the Development of 
a Merchant Marine and Commerce,” read before 
the annual meeting of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Gees aat as H. 
H. Rousseau, Civil Engineer Corps, U. S. Navy. 
He advocated national aid only to such ports as 
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encourage American ships and said that, ‘‘ With the 
existing fierce competition between ports, both for 
business and for appropriations from the national 
treasury for the er improvement thereof, 
it would seem to be proper and consistent that 
Congress should peitell Nba definite notice that 
hereafter preference will be given in making any 
appropriations for harbor improvements to those 
ports that show themselves most in and 
most successful in carrying out our national policy 
that the greater part of our foreign commerce 
air be Spine een vessels. ee 
with any such policy by a port, or the giving o 
satisfactory ntees to fulfil any conditions 
like this, could be best undertaken by an organized 
and unified port authority, and the matter of effi- 


cient organization is perhaps our ports’ greatest 
need today. . . . Such an act of Con relative 
to water i and vesting the Secretary of 


War with discretion to delay or suspend i sae 
tures for the improvement of any port unless at 
least 50 per cent of the gross tonnage of vessels 
engaged in foreign commerce entering and clearing 
from that port is American tonnage, or until satis- 
factory assurances are received that that percent- 

e will be secured within a reasonable time and 
will be thereafter maintained, would instantly 
broaden competition between our ports beyond 
the present mere unorganized scramble for busi- 
ness on the part of individual carriers and other 
interests, and would initiate a competition that 
would bring concrete results in promoting steps 
to obtain a unified port authority and in assisting 
our merchant marine to get much needed cargo, 
as well as passenger business, that at present is 
going to foreign vessels. ... Should Congress 
also direct the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to exercise its rate-making power so as to give due 

reference and assistance to those ports where at 
east 50 per cent of the gross tonnage of vessels 
engaged in foreign commerce, yang that port, 
is American tonnage, the effect would be striking 
in enabling our merchant vessels to cope more 
successfully with foreign competition.”’ 

LONDON Port Facruiries. During the year the 
extension of the Royal Albert docks was well 
under way and the Port of London Authority de- 
cided on further development of the water front . 
facilities at London at an estimated cost of over 
£14,000,000 for the purpose of attracting to that 
port a portion of the Transatlantic trade handled 
through Liverpool. It was pro to provide a 
floating landing stage 1700 ft. in length, adjoining 
the Midland Ry. station at Tilbury with a 35-ft. 
depth of water at low tide. It was also planned to 
have sufficient additional docks at Tilbury to pro- 
vide 600 yd. of quay with 42-ft. depth of water. 
The quay here was completed and equipped with 
freight-handling machinery and trackage. There 
were also to be provided extensive dry dock facil- 
ities. 

ITALIAN HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. During the 
year it was announced that the Italian Ministry 
of Public Works had approved the plans for im- 
provement of the port of Leghorn, prepared by 
the Leghorn Harbor Works Board in accordance 
with the governmental project of December, 1916. 
The plans decided on contemplated the expendi- 
ture of 70,000,000 lire ($13,510,000 at normal ex- 
change) in construction and equipment, of which 
37,000,000 lire was for a new harbor basin, 8,000,- 
000 lire for railway terminals, and 25,000,000 lire 
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for mechanical eiupmene, warehouses, etc. The E 
carrying out of this project would increase more Article Kilos Becudes 
than twofold the harbor facilities of Leghorn and Chemicals...................... 1,525,891 412,023 
the work was expected to take 10 for ita Manufactured cork............... 3,597,929 arheth 
completion. An outlet on the seaforthe important paw filer scott err ase 1,641,427 
town of Pisa, 10 miles from Leghorn, by means of Olive oil... .....22.22221122111! "720,360 485,413 
an interior waterway was an interesting feature As 52 Gn eae a eactuled 1,661,335 sti oe 
of the project and during the year construction \ feccpad race ee ee ong 557.475 
was under way. A Royal Decree of Jan. 29, Sardines..../2/.../....11111111! 4'793'752 1,010,928 
1921, authorised the Italian to set aside 
8,000,000 lire for use of the Leghorn bor Works ' Tons ? Litres: 


Port oF SHancHAl. The Wangpoo Conserv- 
ancy Board, which has control of the port of 
Shanghai, China, and was engaged in the prep- 
aration of plans for its extensive development, 
during the year invited Maj.-Gen. G. W. Goethals 
to repreeent America on the engineers committee 
which was to report on improvements to the babar 
poo and Yangtse river. These Pes would 
include not only the main port of Shanghai but 
the adjacent ports of Woosung and Pootung. 
Preliminary studies of this port have been in 
progress for a number of years, and it was ex- 
pected that work eventually would be started on 
projects of larger cost and important character. 

Brivggs, Cana.s, Drypocks, LIGHTHOUSES. 

Ports AND Harsors. During the year there 
was put into commission at the port of Rotterdam 
a arge Boating drydock with a lifting capacity of 
46 is dock had a length of 692 ft., an outside 
width of 167 ft. and an inside width between 
fenders of 13734 ft. Its first service was in con- 
nection with the overhauling of the Holland- 
American liner mM. 

PORTUGAL. A republic occupying the west- 
ern part of the Iberian i ; the most 
pleco f of the states on the continent of Europe. 


iy ie , n. 

A AND PopuxnaTion. Area, 35,490 square 
miles; population (1919), 5,957,985, giving a 
density of 152.8 per square mile. Of the above 
area 1236 square miles is that of the Azores and 
Madeira Islands whose population, included ia 
the above total, was 412,390. For details, see 
1917 and preceding Year Booxs. The largest 
cities with their populations in 1911 were: Lisbon, 

435,359; Oporto, 194,009 
DUCTION, COMMERCE, ETC. The chief 
roductions are: Corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
ns, and potatoes, and other vegetables; wine, 
olive oil, and fruits. Live stock includes: Oxen, 
pigs, sheep, and goats. The fisheries employed in 
1918, 36,673 persons, and the value of the catch in 
that year was 20,205,006 escudos, of which more 
than half were sardines. The forests contain 
valuable timber; and cork is one of the chief 
sources of wealth. For further details of produc- 
tion, see preceding YEAR Boox. The following 
table from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1921 
ane the chief articles of import and export in 


Imports 
Article Kiloe Escudos 

Studatig tian ate eae tee a eae dcace eiaas 604,009! 24,621,472 
Colon 2h siewewews hase aes 7,274,259 12,283,579 
Fortilisers............. ccc cccceee »292,265 1,223,1 
TROBUR  656 58 eo ware 8S OE Bie eb Bk 5,228 944,822 
COGRBR 33 sess 2h eee eens 31,776,448 22,201,243 
C06 igs 6.65 sets oa 8b SEE eR ie x ,649 2,018,947 
TiC6s Se Ose 6S ee weeeeesd 19,789,626 5,592,334 

Animal fats...................... 1,272,1 584, 

RUD DOR 6 6.hk & 65.6 Ss Sass Sao Dce 1 17,834,434 


In 1919 exports were valued at 110,554,000 
escudos and imports at 231,603,000 escudos 
(escudo = $1.08 at par, but varied widely during 
this period. Trade with the colonies has not 
reached its full development, though it has 
attained a considerable volume. “During the 
ten years before the war, that is to say, the period, 
1904-13, colonial imported into the 
country were valued at about $600,000,000, 
while Portugal exported to the colonies about 
$300,000,000, the large balance in favor of Portu- 
gal being chiefly the profits of Portugal merchants 
and s ip companies. i lus in im- 

rts was not all consumed in the mother country. 

ut resold to importers in other countnes. 
During the past twenty-five years the direct 
trade between the Portuguese East African 
colonies and soreien countries has been increasing, 
while the trade of the West African countries, on 
account of the easier communication with Portu- 
gal, has been mainly with Lisbon. 

Economic conditions in the summer of 1921 
were repo as very unfavorable. The 
exchange rates were materially affecting mmports. 
Increased inflation uae extension of bank 
loans was reported. The financial situation 
seems to be growing worse. This was somewhat 
indicated by the fact that the government 
had increased the discount rate to 7 cent. 
Government reports for the fiscal year show that 
expenditures were exceeding revenues. Revenues 
were less than the budget estimate by 160,000,000 
escudos. It was believed that the government 
would be unable to meet the interest on its foreign 
debt unless a new loan were floated. | 
in the summer were decreasing, while importa 
remained stationary. The market was generally 
understocked as rds cotton, coal, wheat, 
corn, lumber, Meant eum products, machinery, 
locomotives, and railway material. There was a 
notable decrease in the exports to the United 
States and to England. Railway mileage, Jan. 1, 
1921, 2128. eet 

Derenss. The army is a militia based on 
conscription and consisting of active, reserve, and 
territorial forces, ten years’ service required 
in the first two, and eight in the third. e peace 
strength of the active army is placed at 30,000. 

During the war Portugal sent to France 65,062 
officers and men, of whom 1862 were reported 
killed, 5224 wounded, and 6678 prisoners. See 
NAVAL PROGRESS. 

GovERNMENT. The constitution dates from 
August 20, 1911, which established the basis of the 
republic, the monarchy having been overthrown 
in the preceding year. Executive power is vested 
in a president, elected by parliament for four 
years; and legislative power is in & ent, 
consisting of two chambers, namely, the upper 
chamber, elected by the municipal councils; aud 
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the lower chamber or national council, consisting 
of 164 members and elected by direct vote for 
three years. The president of the reruns in 
1921 was Dr. Antonio Jose de Almeida. The 
ministry as constituted, March 2, 1921, was as 
follows: Premier and Minister of the Iaterior, 
Dr. Bernardino Machado; Foreign Affairs, Do- 
amingos Pereira; Finance, Antonio Maria Silva; 
Justice, Lopes Cardoso; War, Alvaro Castro; 
Marine, Fernando Brederode ; Colonies, Paiva 
‘Gomes; Commerce, Antonio da Fonseca; Educa- 
tion, Julio Martins; Labor, Domingues dos 
Santos; Agriculture, g. Durao. 


History 


Mrustprrat Crisgs. On February 18 in 
consequence of insurgent movements among the 
military and professional classes, the Pinto 
ministry resigned, and a new ministry was ap- 
‘poin 
24. (See above.) This government was over- 
thrown in turn, May 23, and was succeeded by a 
new ministry under Thomé Barros Queiroz, 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. The 
election of July gave the Queiroz Ministry sixty- 
‘five seats in parliament where its financial meas- 
ures of reform the support of fifty-seven 
Democrats. These assured it a large melon 
but the Prime Minister's own party, the Li ; 
Tevolted from him, and they were followed by 
others. The result was the overthrow of his 

vernment. He was succeeded as prime minister 

y Senhor Antonio Granjo, August 30, who 
formed a coalition miaistry which w4s regarded as 
merely temporary. 

ASSASSINATION OF THE Prime MINISTER. On 
the occasion of a revolutionary outbreak on 
October 20, Senhor Antonio Granjo and several 
other officials were killed in a rising of the mili- 
tary party. According to press dispatches the 
Portuguese troops remained faithful to the govern- 
ment, marched at once on Lisbon, and put down 
the insurrection. A new government was elected 
and one of its first acta was to declare the country 
under a state of siege for a period of fifteen days. 
The inhabitants of Lisbon were forbidden to 
appear in the streets after nine o’clock in the 
evening and soldiers L eactioes the city and dis- 
armed the citizens. other decree of the new 
government was to order the release of the men 
implicated in the plot which had resulted in the 
assassination of President Sidonio Paes in Decem- 
ber, 1918. According to the press accounts the 
premiership to Cunha: Leal, December 
15. The new Prime Minister had entered politics 
only three years before and was barely thirty years 
of age, having served in the army in Africa and 
Flanders and attained the rank of captain of the 
Engineer Corps. He showed firmness and courage 
on the occasion of his installation when, on being 
threatened by the revolutionists, he declared that 
nothing would frighten him from assuming office. 
He declared the purpose of his ministry was to 
maintain order and reorganize the administra- 
tion. First of all the financial situation, which 
was serious owing to Portugal’s failure to increase 
taxation during the war, must be remedied and 
measures must be taken to control the high cost 
of living. In the following week two persons were 
killed and five others wounded at the capital 
through an explosion of bombs in process of manu- 
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under Bernardino Machado, February | 
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facture, in a building that belonged to the General 
Confederation of Labor, and several arrests were 
made, December 29. 

BoisHEvism.' Such news as could be had 
from Portugal in November was alarming, but 


owing to disturbed conditions could not be veri- 


fied. The items published indicated a wave of 
Bolshevism throughout the country. Down to 
that time disturbances had usually resulted from 
the rivalry between the political groups, but 
according to reports in November they were now 
the t of the Bolshevist movement. The 
radicals were said to be in control of the great 
cities, and numerous bomb-throwings and other 
acts of violence were reported, especially in the 
province of Alemtejo. At Lisbon an 
on the American consulate was re 
was also said that a Portuguese gun 
preventer with difficulty from torpedoing some 
panish ships. In certain British newspapers the 
ibility of intervention in order to repress 
olshevism was suggested, : 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA or MOZAM- 
BIQUE. A Portuguese colony on the east coast 
of Africa with an area of 428,532 square miles; 
and an estimated population of 3,000,000] natives, 
10,500 whites, and 1100 Asiatics and half-castes. 
It comprises three parts: (1) The province of 
Mozambique (295,000 square miles); (2) The 
territory under the Mozambique Company (59,- 
840) square miles; (3) The district under we 
y 
dition to these the right of Portugal to a region 


uropeans. 
ambique and Beira. 


069; rts, 23,392 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. A Portuguese col- 
ony on the west coast of Africa, including the 
archipelago of Bijagaz along with the island of 
Bolama. Capital, Bolama. Area, 13,940 square 
miles; population, estimated at 289,000. The 
principal port is Bissau. In 1919 the imports 
amounted to 4,661,404 escudos and the exports, 
to 4,327,272 escudos. 

PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE. See PaILoLoay, 
MopERN. 

POSSART, Ernest Von. German actor and 

lay producer, died, April 8. He was born at 
Berlin in 1841: and appeared in his youth as an 
actor at Breslau, Berne, and Hamburg; entered 
the Munich Court Theatre in 1864; and became 
its director in 1875. Two years later he was made 
director of the Bavarian Royal Theatre. He 
toured in the United States, Germany, Russia, 
and Holland from 1887 to 1892; and afterwards 
directed the Bavarian Hof-theatre from 1895 
to 1905. He opened the Prince nt’s Thea- 
tre in 1901.. Among his most noted rdéles were: 
Nathan Geasler, Mephisto, Iago, and Shylock. 
He edited German versions of several of Shake- 
speare’s plays; and wrote a few plays and works 
pertaining to the stage. 

POST, Jamus D. See NEcROLOGY. 


POST OFFICE: 


POST OFFICE. See Unirep Sratss. 

POTASH. According to the United States 
Geological Survey 57 companies, operating 66 
plants, produced 166,834 short tons of crude 

potash material in this country in 1920. 
material contained an ave of 28.8 per cent or 
48,077 short tons of po 
equivalent to about 19 per cent of the average 
annual consumption of the country for the five 
years immediately preceding the World War, this 
average consumption being estimated at about 
250,000 short tons. Nine kinds of raw material 
were utilized. The production in 1920 did not 
equal that of 1918 by about 5700 tons of devi 
but it exceeded that of any oe year and it was 
almost 50 ad cent larger t. that of 1919. The 
sales for t ear amounted to 139,963 tons of 
crude material, containing 41,444 short tons of 
potash (K:0), valued at $7,463,026, an average 
pres of $1.80 a unit. The stocks reported on 
d at the end of the year were 32,378 short tong 
ae crude material, containing 8999 short tons of 


tash. 
as 1920 there were imported and entered for 

consumption in the United States 918,698 short 
tons of potash salts, containing 197,795 short tons 
. tash (K20), to be used gely as fertilizer, 

63,563 short tons of manufactured potash 
salts, containing 26,997 short tons of potash, a 
total of bear 261 short tons of potash reaterial, 
containing 224,792 short tons of potash (Ks0), 
valued at $43, 889 783. For the five years prior 
to 1913 the United States imported annually from 
ee Aen an a of about 250,000 short tons 
of potas 


e sears of potash in samples of salts were 
received at the United States Geological Survey 
from new wells bored for oil at two additional 
localities in western Texas extended the area in 
which small amounts of potash salts were known 
to occur some 30 miles north and 50 miles east 
of the area of previous discoveries. See FERTI- 


LIZERS. 
POTASSIUM. See Cuemistrry, INDUSTRIAL. 
POTATO DISEASES. See Borany. 
POTATOES. The world’s potato production 
in prewar times ranged from 5 to 6 billion bushels. 
An approximate estimate by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, placed the world’s 
yield in 1921 at 444 billion bushels. According to 
estimates by the same authority Germany in 1921 
Pree 985,247,000 bu., Poland ar sean ,000 
Czecho-Slovakia, ae 430,000 bu. ., Canada, 
110, 895,000 bu., Spain, 1 ,225,000 000 bu., Bolen’ 
93, 366, 000 bu., and the N etherlands, 84, 768 ,000 bu. 
The total yield of 20 reporting countries was 
below at 2,174,844,000 bu., or 104 per cent 
ow their aggregate yield in "1920. 
The present status of the world’s production 
is indicated by the average yields of the leading 
producing countries for the five years 1909-13, 
which were ap Narra as follows: Germany, 
: ,500 Oar Ene the former Russian empire, 
1,300,000 ,000 tei Austria-Hungary, 600,000,000 
France, 490, 000,000 bu., and the United 
aes 357, 000, 000 bu. The average acre yields 
for the 5-year period 1910-15 were 222.8 bu. for 
the United Kingdom, 205.7 bu. for Germany, 
145.6 bu. for Austria, 122.2 bu. for Hungary, 
116.3 bu. for France, 107.9 bu. for European 
Russia, and 97.6 bu. for the United States. 
Estimates published by the Department of 
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(K20), which was b 


POTTERY PRODUCTS 


Agriculture placed the potato production of the 
United States in 1921 at 346,823,000 bu. a8 against 
403,296,000 bu., in 1920 and 322,867,000 bu., in 
1919. The area in potatoes was given as 3,815,- 
000 acres or 158,000 acres more t in the pre- 
ceding year. The average yield per acre was 90.9 
u., while in 1920 it was 110.3 bu. The average 
farm value on Dec. 1, 1920, was 111.1 cts. per 
bushel, making the total farm value of the crop 
$385,192,000, or $76,586,000 less than the corre- 
sponding value in 1920 and $129,663,000 less 
: = i 7 1919. Prices were at the lowest 
evel about the time new potatoes appeared upon 
the markets, but as soon as it was realized that 
the 1921 crop would be short prices rose. Dur- 
ing May an unusually wide difference existed 
between the prices of old and new petal 
the new stock selling for approximately 4 times 
the oo of Fig old. : 

e States grades for grading market 
potatoes had been established at the close of 
the year in 14 States, and it was estimated that 
Officially about 30 per cent and unofficially 30 to 
45 per cent more of the ie suentte marketed are 
graded according to these grades. The past 
ie was the first these grades were in use and it 

rted that they proved erly satisfactory 
t bet wer and shipper. e growing of certi- 
age ee tatoes was extended in a number of 
Bate cad: in Canada during the year. This 
work was fostered by a committee in charge of 
seed potato certification appointee by the Potato 
Association of America. co i 
centres of the United States are New York an 
gre ee ch use annually about 19,000 and 

2,000 caloada respectively. 

The following publications relatin 
culture were issued ang, the year: 
an Acre of Potatoes Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ ’ Bulletin a o. 1195; Potato 
Production in the South, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. foe The 
Potato Leaf Hopper and its Control S. De- 
rh naa of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


POTTER, Paut MEREDITH. Playwright, died 
in New York City, March 7. He was born at 
Brighton, En , June 31, 1853; and passed 
many years as a newspaper man, serving as 
foreign editor, London correspondent, and dra- 
matic critic of the New York Herald down to 1887; 
and joined the editorial staff of the Chicago Trib- 
une in 1888. He wrote The City Directory, ys pro” 
duced in 1889, which was followed b ong 
series of successful plays, produced bo 
country and abroad, in which many leading 
actors of the time ap . The list is too long 
te peas heal gas here, but includes gy ee 

productions: Our Country C 
(is) Phe P Pacific Mail, written for Crane 1ao4), 
wctoria Cross, written for Sothern (1894); 
ale (1895); Under Two Flags (1901); The 
School Girl (1904); Nancy Stair (1905); The Honor 
the Family (1907); The Girl from Rector’s 

He was American representative at 
gress of Dramatic Art at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900. 

POTTERY PRODUCTS. According to the 
Geological Survey the value of the pottery pro- 
duced in the United States in 1920 was about 
$105,700,000, an increase of 39 per cent over the 
value in 1919. The increase in 1920 over 1918 was 
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65 per cent. As compared with the value in 1910 
the value of the pottery marketed in the United 
States in 1920 increased 213 per cent, and as 
compared with that in 1900 it increased 434 per 
cent. Every kind of pottery classified by the 
Geological Survey increased in value except red 
and brown white-lined cooking ware and chemical 
porcelain, neither of which is produced in large 
quantities, for in 1920 they together amounted 
to less than 1 per cent of the total value. White- 
ware, valued at $39,360,000, showed the largest 
increase, $9,660,000; sanitary ware, valued at 
$21,480,000, increased $7,000,000; porcelain elec- 
trical supplies, valued at $18,560,000, increased 
$6,370,000; china, valued at $11,060,000, increased 
$3,435,000. Stoneware, the fifth product in 
importance, was valued at $6,025,000, and in- 
creased $1,240,000. If chemical stoneware is 
added, the value of stoneware was over $7,000,000, 
and the increase was $1,595,000. Whiteware 
and china, which comprise the general household 
wares and which constituted 48 per cent of all 
pottery products, were valued at $50,420,000, an 
Increase of $13,095,000. If to this sum is added 
the value of sanitary ware and porcelain electrical 
supplies, their value would be $90,460,000 or 
86 per cent of the total value, an increase of 
$26,465,000 over the value in 1919. 

The imports of pottery for consumption in the 
United States in 1920 were valued at $10,850,772, 
an increase of 50 per cent as compared with those 
in 1919. Some of this increase was due no doubt 
to the increase in the selling price of the ware, 
but the bulk of imports also increased very 
considerably in 1920. Ninety-six per cent of the 
value of imports was that of the general ware, 
of which 93 per cent was decorated. Every 
variety of pottery classified by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce increased in 
value but two—tobacco smoking pipes and 
earthenware and crockery not decorated. Deco- 
rated china showed the largest increase in value— 
$2,129,689—-and decorated earthenware the next 
largest—$1,329,745. Notwithstanding the great 
home demand for pottery, the exports of earthen 
and stoneware, china, and sanitary ware (valued 
at $2,837,469) increased $601,823 in 1920 com- 
pared with 1919 and reached their highest value. 
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tory. In 1855 he became a conductor there and 
from 1860-63 he was first violin at the Opera 
Comique. He became a frequent contributor to 
all the leading French musical periodicals as 
well as a well-known writer on music for the 
journals: His work in biography was also well 


own. 

POWER. One of the most important matters 
under consideration in the United States, and the 
same was more or less true for Europe and the 
other continents, was the taking thought to 
develop such natural resources as would make 
available economical, convenient, and efficient 
power as required inindustry. In its larger aspect 
this matter had received the attention of the 
United States Geological Survey and in Part II 
of a ‘““World Atlas of Commercial Geography” 
prepared by its engineers and other experts, is 
contained a careful study with maps which show 
the altitude of the land, the annual precipitation, 
the Jocation and extent of the water powers, 
along with statistics of estimates of water power 
already developed and the capacity of water 
wheels installed. 

This ig done for the entire wold as discussed 
somewhat later, but in the United States the 
problem has been handled with more detail, not 
only involving the extension and development of 
water-power resources, but also the interconnec- 
tion and systematic relation of other sources of 
power, taking into consideration the possibility 
of installing steam central stations at or near coal 
mines and transmitting the energy there produced 
as well as establishing more economical measures 
for power production and distribution. 

SuPERPOWER Report. The so-called “‘Super- 

wer Report’? made to the United States - 
ogical' Survey by a group of engineers headed 
by W.S. Murray, had as its object a consideration 
of the “possible economy of fuel, labor, and 
material resulting from the use in the Boston- 
Washington region of a comprehensive system 
for generating and distributing electricity to 
transportation lines and industries.”’ The in- 
vestigation was made possible by a_ federal 
appropriation of $125,000 and $26,000 was 
contributed by various utilities. 

The superpower zone thus studied was between 
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Red earthenware........0...0 0... cee eens 
Red and brown white-lined cooking ware................... 
SCONGWAIOS 5:5 costs sees Hate 5445S ou ere a Sees 


Ce rr a ed 


Ce er a a 


re eee chan b eatin nda e wae ord Udon dice’ 
) lectrical supplies... ..... sigeots tera ana Sard uate aura eee 
Miscellaneous... . 0.0.0.0... cee ce cee teen ee eenuns 


Sanitary w 
Porcelain e 


Approrimate increase 
or decrease in 1920 


(estimated ) (estimated) Amount Per cent 
aes $ 1,160,000 $ 1,385,000 + $225,000 +19 
eevee eee 750,000 700,000 aaa 50,000 aoa 7 
why Sa hese be 4,785,000 6,025,000 + 1,240,000 26 
Latta ek ese 645,000 1,000,000 + 355,00 + 55 
poke tad 180,000 90,000 — ‘*90,000 —50 
pei ee 29,700,000 39,360,000 + 9,660,000 + 33 
idee spas 7,625,000 11,060,000 + 3,435,000 + 45 
rane 14,480,000 21,480,000 + 7,000,000 + 48 
Pipe aiinge 12,190,000 18,560, + 6,370,000 + 52 
heey one 1 4,625,000 26,040,000 + 1,415,000 + 31 
saves ad $76,140,000 $105,700,000 -+- $29,560,000 + 39 


1 Including art pottery, crecqule porcelain, doll heads, gas-burner ti 


, gas-mantle rings, hardware trimmings, heating 


rcelain, nursery ware, pins, stilts, and spurs for potters’ use, porcelain thread guides, radiants, saggers, smoking pipes, soda 


ountain supplies, and turpentine cups. 


? Including art pottery, cracqule porcelain, doll heads, earthenware, fittings for textile mills, gas and electric lighting and 


heating appliances, 
cups and door kn 


ware trimmings, heating porcelain, lead pots, pins, stilts, and spurs for potters’ use, porcelain caster 
obs; potters’ supplies, smoking pipes, and turpentine cups. 


POUGIN, Arraur. French musical and dra- the thirty-ninth and forty-fourth parallels of 
matic critic, died in Paris, August 8. He was latitude, and extends from the coast approxi- 
born in 1834 and studied at the Paris Conserva- mately 150 miles inland, that is, roughly, the 
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Atlantic coast from Boston to Washington and 
inland as far as Harrisburg and Utica. It was 
‘of prime industrial importance as within its 
limits were concentrated one-quarter of the 
population of the United States and there were 
operated 315 electric public utilities, 18 steam 
railroads, and 96,000 industrial plants. In the 
proposed superpower system the intention was 
to codrdinate and supplement the existing 
utilities so as to secure to a higher degree the 
economies incident to their present operation. 
The first element of the question was to determine 
the total amount and location of the power load 
that would be required for private, municipal, 
industrial, and railroad purposes at a date suffi- 
one in press to permit the Cia dat ir 
of a system of the highest economy to supply it, 
and the date selected for such a development 
was 1930. In the course of this work full con- 
sideration was given to and reports made on 
electric utilities, proposed electrification of 
heavy traction railroads, nature and cost of the 
superpower system, steam-electric plants, mt bee 
electric plants, transmission systems, reliability 
of service, relation of coal and coal deliveries to 
the system, use of process fuels, basic costs, and 
existi stations. Furthermore, the question 
was taken up on a practical basis so as to secure 
the greatest return at the earliest possible date 
in proportion to the capital investment. In this 
connection the report suggested that the quickest 
return on the investment in such a superpower 
system would be obtained by following in chrono- 
logical sequence an order of procedure as follows: 

1. The construction of a steam-electric plant 
near Pittston, Pa., to supply a part of its energy 
to the anthracite division of the superpower zone 
and the remainder to the metropolitan division, 
particularly New Jersey. 

The construction of a steam-electric plant 
near Sunbury, Pa., to supply a part of its energy 
to the anthracite division, a part to the Reading 
load centre, and the remainder to Philadelphia. 

3. The construction of hydro-electric plants 
on the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers to 
supplement the steam plants indicated above. 

4. The progressive development of the Hudson 
River projecis to meet the growth of ener. 
requirements at the Schenectady, Utica, Pough- 
keepsie, and Pittsfield load centres. 

5. The construction of a steam-electric plant 
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other parts of the United States, was not partic- 
ularly rich in hydro-electric wer resources 
and ibilities. Under favorable conditions of 
development by 1930, about 21 per cent of the 
total energy requirement could be supplied from 
water power, that is, about six billion kilowatt- 
hours. Inasmuch as some of the best coal de 
posits in the world were situated near the zone 
itself, it was deemed desirable in the interests of 
the fullest economy to join the hydro-electric 
supply power to the steam electric supply so 
as to produce @ maximum of energy for a mini- 
mum investment of capital and a minimum 
operating expense. This of course would involve 
locating the steam-electric plants where they 
would secure the advantage of low freight ra 
and especially easy -delivery routes an 
ample condensing water. 

uch an arrangement would mean the building 
of base load steam planis to e from 60,000 
to 300,000 kw., in capacity, and turbo-gener- 
ators of at least 30,000 kw. capacity would be 
used in every such station. Such plants it was 
estimated would be able to produce electric 
energy at 0.99 c. per kilowatt-hour, as com 
with 2.12 c., the average cost at a steam station in 
1919. The unit investment cost in new power 
plants for the superpower system would be 
$118.25 per kilowatt of effective capacity. The 
unit reproduction cost of the electric utualities in 
1919 was $156 per kilowatt. 

The Superpower Report estimated the re- 
quirement of energy supplied through the electric 
utilities for municipal, private, industrial, and 
railroad pure. in 1930 to be 31,000,000,000 
kw.-hr., and stated that such an amount of 
energy could be supplied by a codrdinated power 
yen at an annual cost of $239,000,000 less 

by the uncodérdinated system in use in 1921. 
The total investment involved in developing 
such a system of generating and transmission 
facilities would be in excess of $1,000,000,000, of 
which $400,000,000 would represent the value of 
existing facilities. This superpower zone included 
some 36,000 miles of railroad, measured as single 
track, and of this there was no question but that 
about 19,000 miles could be profitably electrified 
so as to produce by 1930 an annual saving of 
$81,000,000 compared with the cost of operation 
by steam. The capital expenditure necessary to 
electrify the 19,000 miles would be $570,000,000. 


PROPOSED HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERPOWER SYSTEM PROJECT 


near Boston to supply the Boston, Lowell, and 
Newburyport load centres. 

6. The construction of a steam-electric plant 
near New Haven to supply the New Haven, 
PROmepOrt, Waterbury, and Norwich load centres. 

7. The partial construction of the first hydro- 
electric plant in the development of the Potomac 
river as soon as the power demands of the Balti- 
more and Washi n load centres require addi- 
tional plant capacity. 

The region under study, unlike the West and 


Output Production. 
Capacity, (millions cost (mills 
kw. kw.-hr.) Investment per kw.-hr.} 
... 200,000 950 $22,000,000 3.36 
... 185,000 1,230 ,000, 3.22 
.. .850,000 1,250 51,500,000 5.95 
..- 150,000 900 38,350,000 5.84 
..- 165,000 760 29,000,000 5.455 


One of the features of the superpower survey 
and report was the proposition to develop addi- 
tional water power, particularly on the St. Law- 
rence river, thus peng it Bt sae ed to increase 
the load carried by hy c plants from 15 
pe ee 1919 to 21 per cent in 1930. By 

ringing St. Lawrence power over long-distance 
transmission lines to the system as laid out and 
planned in the survey it would be possible to 
save, according to estimate, over $11,000,000 a 
year in the cost of energy. Furthermore the 


POWER 


total capital investment required to develop 
Sipe purchased from this source would 

25,000,000 less than the cost of steam plants to 
render equivalent service. 

FEDERAL WaTeR Power. All important 
water-power development in the United States 
must be taken under the direction of the Federal 
Power Commission ished by the Water 
Power Act of 1920. Up to the end of 1921, there 
had been filed with the commission 260 applica- 
tions involving over 16,000,000 hp. of which 
about 10,500,000 hp. was peers power and 
5,500,000 secondary power. the great ma jOnty 
of these applications the development an e 
of power as public utilities was contemplated. 
The reports of the Bureau of the Census for 1917 
showed an gate water-power development 
in the United States in that year of about seven 
million horsepower. The total at the end of 1921 
was probably between eight and nine million 
horsepower or even more according to the tables 
pre by the geological survey, that is, ap- 
proximately one-half the amount represented b 
the applications before the commission in 1921. 
In 1917 there were only 259 water-power stations 
of a capacity in excess of 1000 hp. engaged in the 
public utility service, with an aggregate capacity 
of 4,000,000 hp. The average investment in 
plant and equipment of these stations was $240 
per hp. Assuming that the average investment 
required in the projects before the Commission 
to be only one-half as much, an expenditure of 
$2,000,000,000 would be involved, not: considering 
the collateral expenditures for distribution sys- 
tems, for customers’ installation, and in accessory 
industries, which naturally would be several 
times greater. 

In addition to receiving these applications the 
Federal Power Commission was able to act on a 
number and between March 1, 1921, and the end 
of the year there was authorised by that body 
the issuance of thirty licenses involving 1,269,000 
hp. and twenty-four preli permits in- 
volving 1,280,000 hp., a total of 2,549,000 hp. 

e commission by the end of the year had taken 
final action upon one-third of the applications 
filed. Several of the applications approved under 
the Act involved projects for the construction 
of which specific congressional authority was 
sought for many years, but never obtained. 
In this connection there were included important 
projects on the Niagara, on the Connecticut 

iver at Enfield Rapids, and on the Coosa river 
in ama. So important and promising were 
these hydro-electric schemes that notwithstanding 
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the industrial depression and the uncertain 


be financial situation, projects aggregating 1,277,000 


AB and an investment of approximately $100,000,- 
were under construction during 1921 in New 
York, Alabama, Wisconsin, Oregon, and California. 
At Niagara Falls it was stated that only about 
one-sixth of a potential water power of 4,000,000 
horsepower available without impairi the 
scenic beauty of the Falls had been developed, 
while the plan for the development of the St. 
wrence river involved the building of two and 
later a third dam at each of which a hydro- 
electric station would be installed with a total 
ultimate capacity of some 4,000,000 kilowatts. 
Among the more important power developments 
proposed or under consideration during the year 
were, the 75,000 kilowatt Great Falls project on 
the Potomac, a ware river development to 
total 500,000 kilowatts with a 100,000 kilowatt 
steam plant; a development of 2,500,000 horse- 
power on the Colorado river by the Southern 
California Edison Co., the 400,000 horsepower 
Kings river project of the San isi Light and 
Power ration, and a 100, horsepower 
project on the Coosa river in Alabama. 
PowER ReEsouRces OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
In view of the foregoing projects it is of interest 
to consider what are the water-power resources of 
the United States, and for that P at Ss recourse 
may be had to the Atlas of the logical Survey 
from which the accompanying tables are taken. 
The fi given are said to be most conservative 
eboth for the minimum and maximum potential 
resources, and in some States as in New England 
complete development would mean the building 
of p ts with four times the estimated capacity 
at low water. Moreover, if all the water power in 
the United States were similarly develo the 
total capacity of the plants would be 112,000,000 
hp. Acting on the correctness of this estimate it 
would appear that in 1921 the water-power 
resources of the United States were only about 8 
per cent developed. 
Power Resources oF THE WorLD. What is 
true for the United States also applies to the whole 
world, for while in 1920 the estimated potential 
water power of the world was nearly ,000,000. 
hp. when the streams are at ordinary low-water 
e the capacity of power generating plants in- 
ed was but little more than 23,000,000 hp., or 
more than 5 per cent of the estimated potential 
water power. In fact considering the less known 
regions it was probable that only 2 or 3 per cent 
of the total potential water power had de- 
veloped. The extreme ultimate development with 


WATER-POWER RESOURCES AND INSTALLED CAPACITY OF WATER WHEELS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1920 


From U. 8. Geological Survey 


States and divisions 


een ee oer eever ese esew ves eee se rere see er ee eee eo eseene 


Total potential water power Installed 
capacity of 

Minimum Mazimum Water w 

horsepower horsepower horsepower, 
Stee eta atte ean Bee i: 1,605,000 1,381,000 
Cots Slyerto se, Sizde Soe siete 1,357,000 2,488,000 1,735,000 
id Ateneo Sinai Soe aN, 832, 1,604,000 812,000 
pa eeamweae ae ated 902, 1,056,000 503,400 
ba eae tithe sol a Mare as Si 2,346,000 4,257,000 1,381,500 
Bie tanec bum tedekadeld cade eh 1,087,000 1,964,000 504, 
Shine austdetonw au aot 353, 822,000 25,700 
Re Riri ees easiest 8,604, 16,131,000 1,006,600 
Saunhanbeed eaten aed 11,504,000 23,078,000 1,893,000 
GPa dl tila dene Ge dee 27,943,000 53,905,000 9,242,700 


PRADILLA 


the greatest possible conservation of stream flow by 
storage it was thought might reach as high as 5 to 
10 billion horsepower, but such a figure was purely 
speculative. 


CAPACITY OF STATIONARY PRIME MOVERS IN 
: THE UNITED STATES 


Percentage 
Hors er of water 
Year Total Water power power 
1900............ 17,500,000 300,000 18.8 
1902............ 19,500,000 3,700,000 19.0 
1904. ........... 22,500,000 4,100,000 18.2 
1906. ........... 25,500,000 4,700,000 18.4 
1908............ 29,000,000 5,360,000 18.5 
NOI on. eee ee ees 32,500,000 6,000,000 18.4 
BON 2 ich pes on ae ,000, 6,700,000 18.6 
1914............ 38,500,000 7,400,000 19.2 
1916............ 42,000,000 8,200,000 19.5 
1918............ 45,000,000 8,800,000 19.5 
920............ 49,000,000 9,500,000 19.4 
_Nore.—The above estimates are based on the Conserva- 
tion Commission's report of 1908; census reports of 1904, 
1909, and 1914 on manufactures; and census reports of 1902, 
1907, 1912, and 1917 on central electric stations and electric 
railways. 
WATER POWER IN CANADA, JAN. 1, 1920 
Horsepower Horsepower 
Provinces en undeveloped 
Ph Ee eee nr a 13,199 100,000 
British Columbia................. 308,16 3,000,000 
MA RMOUE Ov acdc Ghote d ho beatles tends 32, 466,000 
ere 567,000 
MEINE Tass Gia die kok ee eek 83,447 3,218,000 
ES Foes ita acu boo 5 ok Soo ge acd 1,015,726 5,800,000 
ee ee 910,029 6,000,000 
New Brunswick.................. 18,080 300,000 
ag SS 34,323 100,000 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,933 3,000 
Newfoundland................... ,000 400,000 
LOU s action ud stadia aietokoes 2,477,000 19,954,000 


Considering the comparative resources of the 
continents as brought out in the table it would 
appear that North America containing as it does 
less than 15 per cent of the water-power re- 
sources of the globe, had developed more water 
power than all the rest of the world. Naturally 
about 41 per cent of the developed water powers 
of the world were to be found in the United States. 
European countries, particularly Germany, the 
territory comprised in the former empire of 
Austria-Hun Norway, Sweden, France, Italy, 
and Switzerlan , had developed a relativels 
large percentage of their water power, and the 
percentage was ter in Germany than in any 
other country of Europe. In all of these coun- 
tries hydro-electric developments, particularly 
in connection with transportation, were under 
consideration and installation as -fast as funds 
were available. 

In Switzerland the potential water power had 
been estimated at 750,000 hp. at low water and 
2,500,000 hp. for a flow available six months of 
the year, and one engineer estimated that 3,000,000 
hp. may be developed at low water with storage. 
Switzerland stands unique among the nations of 
the world in the large number of small plants. 
The plants below 20 hp. capacity in 1918 numbered 
6025 and their total capacity was only 38,880 
hp., or an average of about 6 hp. each. On Jan. 
1, 1918, the number of plants of more than 20 
hp. was 840 and their capacity at mean stage 
was 556,200 We 

Nearly half of the 439,000,000 hp. potential 
water power in the world (or 190,000,000 hp.) is 
in Africa, but only about 11,000 hp. had been 
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developed. The Kongo river alone afforded 
greater water-power resources than any other 
river system in the world and more than one- 
quarter of the potential water power of the world 
is in this one river basin. Up to 1921 this great 
resource was undeveloped. It was estimated 
that on this river for 90 miles, above tidewater, 
ee could be developed more than 100,000,000 


p. 
See WaTeR WHEELS and TURBINES; STEAyv 
ENGINES; MUSCLE SHOALS. 


DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER POWER 
OF THE WORLD IN 1920 IN HORSEPOWER 
Developed Potential 
North America................00% 12,210,000 62,000,000 
South America................... 424,000 54,000,000 
BUro0es:. 5 <6 62S k ic pto ent ae pas 8,877,000 45,000,000 
MUR 78 he cicaas ei ne eee es 60,000 71,000,000 
Airis aged a eae e Rak ae 11,000 190,000.000 
Oceanica........ 0.0... cece eee 147,000 17,000,000 
Approximate total............ 23,000,000 439,000,000 


PRADILLA, FRancisco. See NEcROLOGY. 

PRADO, Javier. Peruvian scholar and states- 
man. See Spanish LITERATURE. 

PRAIRIE PROVINCES. The name applied 
to the three Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta; separated from 
the United States on the south by the 49th par- 
allel of latitude. Area estimated at 758,817 
equare miles; population according to the census 
of June 1, 1916, 1,698,220. According to the 
preliminary returns of the census of 1921, Mani- 
caer a@ population of 613,008; and Alberta, 
581,995. 

PRATT INSTITUTE. A non-sectarian co- 
educational institution of the higher learning at 
Brooklyn, N. It comprises schools of fine 
arts and applied science, household sciences 
and arts, sciences and technology, and _ library 
science. The total enrollment for the fall was 
3766. The faculty numbered 153 and the h- 
b contained 127,000 volumes. President 
of the Board of Trustees, Charles M. Pratt; 
Executive head, Frederic B. Pratt. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. United under 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches through- 
out the world holding the Presbyterian system 
are one hundred and six denominational and na- 
tional churches, situated on all the six continents. 
In 1921 statistics showed that there were about 
41,500,000 members and adherents, besides 
5,000,000 Reformed Lutherans. The_ largest 
branch of the denomination is the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. The 
following figures are given for 1921: 46 Synods, 
302 Presbyteries, 9979 ministers, 45,581 elders, 
17,714 deacons, 9842 churches, 1,722,361 com- 
municants, 1,433,292 Sunday school scholars; 
$3,701,369 contributed for Home Missions, $4,200,- 
144 for Foreign Missions, $1,077,067 for Education, 
$30,996,123 for congregational expenses, and 
with other benevolent contributions for the year, 
making a total expenditure of $47,036,442. Dur- 
ing the year the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States had the test number of acces- 
sions on confession of faith in its whole history, 
122,231 being added to the Church on examination. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
is a separate denomination, commonly called “The 
Southern Church” which had 397,058 Com- 


PRESS 


municants in 1921. The United Presbyterian 
Church of North America had 212,621 com- 
municants in 1921. There are two branches 
of the denomination in Canada, the of 
which is the Presbyterian Church of ada, 
which had 350,674 communicants in 1921. The 
Church of Scotland had about 10,000, while 
adherents for both churches numbered about 
700,000. 

The following figures (1921) were approxi- 
mately correct for the entire lance of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System: . 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Communicants 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A....... 1,722,361 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.8.......... 397,058 
The United Presbyterian Church of N. A....... 212,621 


The Reformed (Dutch) Church in America..... 


The Reformed Church in the United States.... 331,337 
The Christian Reformed Church in N. A....... 42,854 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church od..... 8,433 


The Aasociate Reformed Presbyterian Synod.... 16,228 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church, General 


orp eo ee aeeoeeneeereeerevr eevee eevee eevee eee ee & 


T Gti lacie eee ee bee 2,948,190 
PCO rentes i666 ook Oi OSE sree he oes ,000, 
IN MEXICO 
The Presbyterian Church in Mexico........... 5,195 
IN CANADA 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada........... 350,674 
The Church of Scotland in Canada............ 10,000 
A GhGren 8.5 ios ewe ox ees eed eevee Hae 700,000 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
The Presbyterian Church of England.......... 83,710 
The Synod of the Scottish Church in England. . 4,047 
The Presbyterian Church of Wales............ 187,575 
Adherent: «665-6 <4 wads sors nde bb Meee es 800,000 
IN IRELAND 
The Presbyterian Church in Ireland........... 105,462 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland.. 3,489 
RONEN Ai ee Sw eh ew ER aR OSS 300,000 
IN 8COTLAND 
The Church of Scotland...................... 728,239 
The United Free Church of Scotland.......... 529,610 
The Free Church of Scotland................. 8,192 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland.. 930 
The United Original Secession Church......... 3,561 
AGHePents. soo iecce vases cased Sebw bea decease Cas 3,000,000 
IN BUROPE 
The Reformed Helvetic Church at Vienna....... 3,000 
The Evangelical Church of the Czech Brethren... .000 
The Magyar Reformed Church in erga 4 ..-.- 1,500,000 
The Magyar Reformed Church in Cszecho- 

BIGVEKIA § «<1 si400 635 be eho oued Cie eens. 250,000 
The Magyar Reformed Church in Transylvania.. 700,000 
The Magyar Reformed Church in Jugo-Slavia. . ,000 
The Union of Evangelical] Churches in Belgium. . 7,866 
The one eae Church in Belgium... 7,489 
The Reformed Evangelical Churches of France. . 66,623 
The Free Ev: lical Churches of France...... 3,000 
The National Union of the Reformed Churches 

Of FONG 5.6.6 ches ba ei oo ee ee LS 56,518 
The Waldensian Evangelical Church of Italy... 18,725 
The Reformed Church of the Netherlands...... 1957 


The Reformed Churches of the Netherlands.... 225,935 
The Federation of the Evangelical Churches of 


Switzerland... ........0.. 0.02 cece ewes 2,218,589 
The National Protestant Church of Geneva..... 16,000 
The Evangelical Reformed Church of Hanover... 135,042 
The Reformed Church of Ljppe................ 128,955 
The Evangelical United Church of Prussia...... 338,500 

GURY oe ah bien Ok alae a aie heels ee Be 6,792,199 
Me OVI GL ON CG ooo 08 4 eee Ow Ok 15,000,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

AMA 3 heh Sesser tk peewee eo Lwet ae 304,326 
PITICR yb Geka Ee ee ERS BS 454,453 
South America............... 2. ccc eee eee 27,812 
Weat Indies... ........ cee ewe tee 18,943 
ies vada eat a a aceasta thie eh Lloaonease a tmese’ Ghee sala Set fe 121,565 
T OURD 5 ok. cee ak ek eee OS Sk 927,009 
PDO KONG eo aioe sites & oss 5s ed xh Re Ok ae 3,000,000 

Grand Total of Communicants and Adher- 
OUUE ses Ao has Ra 0 a eR wees 41,500,000 


SappaTs ScHOOL SraTistTics OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
IN THE UNITED Srarss, 1921 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A........ 1,448,054 
The Presbyterian Church in the U. S8.......... 370,840 
The United Presbyterian Church of N.A....... 161,167 
The Reformed (Dutch) Church in America..... 134,795 
The Reformed Church in the United States.... 297,455 
The Christian Reformed Church in N.A....... A 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church Synod... .. 8,693 
The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod... 14,798 
The eorued Presbyterian Church, General , 
Sad cua lereatadatn unatelans te Grade kets ,000 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church......... 2,288 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Colored). 12,000 
Totes os: o65 oo aibee hie til vice Wo ta ede tes 2,519,080 
NI@SC6 0503.0 icka bets ech yk oe cokes 3,726 
CI Oa ise eg nk Bae De ert ew aes 286,889 
land and Wales.....................000. 165, 
Dreland 6.556 6 ies 3 ease a eas ae 101,413 
Beotiands 40 ors cat ceded nie bee aren 517,000 
[iy Burpee ns ja a0 vat eds awa EROS Ra ey back OM ,000 
I AMR cic sai etnas cen tutapas a poekus Ye eoace 88,000 
Bi AT riee as aia 8 iden ei aed ne renee eek 56,000 
In South Amerioa............ 0... 0. c ecw eee eee 15,000 
In the West Indies..................... ce 17,000 
In Australasia... 0.0.0.0... ecw ees 112,000 
Grand Total........... pe ene a extn cena eae 4,481,118 
PRESS, Joser. See Music, Artists, Instru- 
mentalists. 


PREUS, Cristian Keyser. See Necro.ocy. 
PRIBILOF ISLANDS. See ALasKa. 
PRICES. According to the United States 
Department of Labor, the year 1921 was a period 
of falling prices for many important commodi- 
ties. From the beginning to the middle of the year 
prices declined rapidly, reacting to some exten 
in late summer and autumn but subsiding again 
in the last three months. For practically all com- 
modities, nari‘ cotton and its manufactures, 
which were uenced by the short crop, prices 
at the end of the year were considerably lower than 
at the beginning. Among food commodities 
showing decided price decreases in the first half 
of the year were cattle, hogs, butter, eggs, milk, 
wheat, wheat flour, corn, oats, rye, rye flour, rice, 
and sugar. Cotton and woolen goods, hides, 
leather, shoes, coal, pig iron, steel, tin, and pe- 
troleum also declined in price, as did most building 
materials. Potatoes in the Chicago market de- 
creased greatly in the first four months, but 
reached a high peak in August. In the second 
half of 1921 prices of some articles rose sharply, 
as butter, eggs, milk, rice, cotton, cotton : 
hides, pig tin, lead, zinc, crude and refined pe- 
troleum, and lumber. Brick, lime, cement, plate 
, nails, structural steel, and linseed oil, on 
e contrary, decreased materially in price during 
the period stated. 
_ A survey of thirty-two cities of the United 
States showed a decrease of 19.5 per cent from 
June, 1920, to December, 1921, and of 1.7 per 
cent from September, 1921, to December, 1921. 
The accompanying table based in the reports of 
the thirty-two cities shows changes in the cost of 
living, 1913-1921. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 


Per cent of increase from 1918 (average) to— 


Item of expenditure Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec, June, Dec., June, Dec., May, Sept., Dee., 
1914 1916 1918 1917 1918 1919 1919 1980 1980 1981 1981 1981 
POO ose cues oe SORES : 5.0 26.0 57.0 87.0 8.0 97.0 119. 78.0 44.7 683.1 8.0 
Clothing. .............ccceceeees 1.0 4.7 20.0 49.1 105.3 114.5 168.7 187.5 158.5 122.6 92.1 84.4 
Housing........... ccc eceeeeceees (@) 1.8 2.38  .1 9.2 14.2 25.8 34.9 51.1 50.0 60.0 61.0 
Fuel and light... ................. 1.0 10 8.4 &. 47. 45.6 656.8 71.9 94.9 81.6 80.7 81.1 
Furniture and furnishings......... 4.0 10.6 27.8 60.6 113.6 125.1 168.5 192.7 185.4 147.7 124.7 118.0 
Miscellaneous... ........ 000.0 e ae 3.0 7.4 18.8 40.5 65.8 7 90.2 101.4 108.2 108.8 107.8 106.8 
Totals c2sseseicastuotdws 3.0 5.1 18.8 42.4 74.4 77.3 99.3 116.5 100.4 80.4 77.3 74.3 

1 No change. 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. See 1,077,042 at the beginning of 1920. Contribu- 
MeETsop1sTs, WESLEYAN. tions totaled $34,873,221.20 and num- 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. one of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces, smallest 
province in the Dominion; situated at “the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. Area, 2184 square miles; 

pulation ety 93,728, according to the pre- 
liminary. f the census of 1921, 88,536. 
The capital and ea town is Charlottetown, 
with a population (1911) of 11,203; (1921) 12,329. 


It is pessaete a lieutenant-governor and a legisla- 
tive of 30 ee elected for four 
years, epoca on a suff on property, 


sod 
of 1921 the members of the legislative 
sperms wo were distributed by pict parties 
as follows: Liberals, 26; Conservatives, 4. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor at the beginning of 1921, Mur- 
dock McKinnon; Prime Minister, John H. Bell. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. "A non-sectarian 
institution for the higher education of men at 
Princeton, N. J.; founded in 1746. The enroll- 
ment for the fall’ of 1921 was 2067. The faculty 
numbered 217. The library contained 500 
volumes. The productive funds amounted to 
$12,137,784, and the income to $1,244, 500. 
Presiden t, John Drier Hibben. 
PRITCHARD, Jerzr CONNELLY. Judge, died, 
April 10. He was born at Jonesboro, Tenn., 
Suly 12, 1857; and after a common school edu- 
cation, was engaged in local journalism until 
1887, when he was admitted to the bar and be- 
gan practice at Marshall, N. C. He was three 
times elected a member of the North Carolina 
house of representatives and was United States 
senator from 1894 to 1903. He was made asso- 
ciate justice of the +: reme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in and was circuit judge 
of the 4th circuit ae 1304. to 1911, a judge 
of the circuit court of appeals after Jan. 1, 1912. 
He was president of the North Carolina Pro- 
tective League. 
PRIVATE BANKS. See Strate Banxs.. 
PROBATION. See JuvENILE Courts. 
coda a Sercer. See Music, Novelties, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. A 
denomination similar in its doctrines to the Church 
of England, founded by members of that church in 
this country at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, and now one of the largest single bodies in 
the United States. In 1873 there was a separation 
of a few churches from the main body which be- 
come the Reformed Episcopal Church. The latter 
is leas ritualistic in its ceremonies but otherwise 
very similar. (See RrrormEp EpiscopaL CHURCH.) 
Complete statistics for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1921 were not available. There were 
1,104,029 communicants, as compared with 


500,000 and Alaska 


ministers 
bered 6001. There were 8190 churches in 1920. A 
new canon adopted at the General Convention in 
1920 provided for the organization of the 
ing Bishop and Council. This Council, it was 
declared, should among other things exercise all 
the powers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and have charge of the unifica- 
tion, development, and prosecution of the work 
of Missio Church Extension, Religious Educa- 
tion and C ian Social Service. e pamaied 
ary Society, however, still retains its co 
existence and continues to receive and ho be 
quests, trust funds, and titles to prey or of = 
kinds. Foreign Missionary work is one: Brak 
on in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Braz “Cube, 
and Mexico. Domestic missionary work is con- 
ducted for the Indians, the negro communities, 
the Swedes, the Japanese in California and the 
deaf mutes in the South and West. This rare 
ment also supervises the work in Hawaii 
Philippines, Porto Rico, the Panama Canal bone 
: Woman’s A does much 
valuable work also. The official magazine of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society is 
The Spirit of Missions. 

There are several societies among the male 
membership of the church. The chief organisa- 
tion is the Brotherhood of St. Andrew which 
according to latest statistics had about 1200 
chapters and 8000 members. A boys’ organisa- 
tion is maintained called the Knights of St. Paul, 
with 160 chapters. Other special organisations 
for mission work are: the Church Mission to Deaf 
Mutes, Society for the Promotion of Church 
Work ‘Among the Deaf Mutes, the Mid-Western 
Deaf Mute Mission, Conference of Church Work- 
ers among the Deaf, and the Seabury Society of 
New York. There are also national organizations 
for women and girls. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Girls’ Friendly Society in America, the 
Order of the Daughters of the King; organiza- 
tions for the Increase, Aid and Better Sustenance 
of the Ministry, are the Clergymen’s Mutual In- 
surance League, the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund; 
organizations for education p church de- 
fense and propaganda are The testant nai 
pal Society for Promotion of Evangelical Knowi- 

ae the Clerical Union for the Maintenance 

Defense of Catholic Principles, the American 
Church Union, Albany Cathedral Summer ascites 
ee rye las for a paca Gabe of aoy coe 


erence, “the 

Church Periodical ies New York Bible’ and 
Common Prayer Book Society, the Church Histor- 
=e marr the Church Mission Publishing Com- 
y, the American Society of Church Literature, 


and and the Joint Diocesan Lesson Board; organisations 
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for social betterment, for the Advancement of the 
Interest of Labor, are the Church Socialist League, 
the Church Temperance Society, the Church Mis- 
sion of Help, and the Society tor Social Advance. 
There are many other local societies established 
for promoting church unity, various guilds for 
devotional purposes, and religious orders for both 
men and women. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor of Tennessee 
is President of the Council; Rev. Franklin J. 
Clark is secretary and Lewis B. Franklin treasurer. 
The Most Rev. Daniel Sylvester Tuttle of St. 
Louis, Mo., is the presiding Bishop. Offices of the 
national organization are maintained at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

PROUTY, CHARLES AzRO. Lawyer and public 
official, died at Newport, Vt. July 8. He was born 
at Newport, Vt., Oct. 9, 1853; graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1875; was admitted to the Vermont bar 
in 1882; and practiced at Newport, Vt., until 1896. 
He was a member of the Vermont house of repre- 
sentatives in 1888. From December, 1896, to 
Feb. 3, 1914, he was a member of the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
was chairman of that body from 1912 to 1913. 
In February, 1918, he was appointed director of 
the division of public service and accounting in 
the railway administration staff at Washington. 

PROVENCAL LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE. See PurLo.toay, MopErRn. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. See GARBAGE AND 
ReEFvusE DIsposat. 

PRUSSIA. Until the October revolution of 
1918 a kingdom of the German empire; pro- 
claimed a republic, Nov. 13, 1918. Capital, 
Berlin. Area before the war, 134,650 square 
es; population, according to the census of 
. 1, 1910, 40,165,219. According to esti- 
mates at the inning of the year the area after 
the execution of the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles would be 113,852 square miles, with a 
population (1919 estimates) of 37,075,240, giv- 
ing 8 density of 325.6 pe square mile. 8 
above excludes the Saar District and Eupen and 
Malmedy and does not allow for changes following 
the decision in respect to Upper Silesia. See 
the articles Upper Sriesta and War OF THE 
Nations. In 1910 the Protestants numbered 
24,830,547 and the Roman Catholics, 14,581,829. 
The movement of population in 1918 was as 
follows: Births, 630,524; deaths, 1,035,279; mar- 

i 229,851. The chief cities with their popu- 


lations in 1919 were: Berlin, 1,902,509; Charlot- 
tenburg, 322,766; Cologne, 633,904; Breslau, 
529,260; Essen, 439,257; Frankfort (Main), 


433,002; Neukélln, 262,127; Duisburg, 244,302; 
Stettin, 232,726; Kiel, 205,330. The latest avail- 
able statistics for education date from before the 
war and will be found in preceding Year Books. 
There are 12 universities, with 2070 members of 
the teaching staff, and 42,000 students, includ- 
ing 4150 women (1918-19). 
nder the new constitution adopted, Nov. 30, 
1920, the government is in the hands of the Diet 
elected by male and female, equal, secret, and 
direct age, and a state council, elected by 
the provincial assemblies. At the head of the 
vernment is the cabinet whose premier is elected 
Ey the Diet. In the Diet after the elections of 
Feb , 1921, the party groups were represented 
as follows: Majority ialists, 114; Centre 
(Catholics), 81; German National Party, 75; 
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German Peoples Party, 58; Communists, 30; 
Independent Socialists, 29; Democrats, 6; Quelphs, 
11; nomic Party, 4; total, 428. The 74 members 
of the state council in the of 1921 were 


distributed as follows: pecan Party and Ger- 


man Nationalists, : Democrats, 18; 
Centre, 16; Independent Socialists, 7; 

crats, 4; Comm 2. The cabinet as con- 
stituted, April 18, 1921, was as follows; Prime 
Minister and Minister of National 


O~ 


. Warmbold (Official); 
Herr h; Education and Public 
Herr Becker (Official). 


G. E. Wright considers 
the rules of evidence in their relation to the 
phenomena of the physical sciences and to the 
phenomena of the psychical, and concludes that 
we cannot expect the same laws to apply in the 
two different domains. The test in science is 
repetition; does the same sequence of events take 
place, given the same conditions? The test for 
psychic phenomena is cumulation; does the 
evidence Br A ah itself, given enough of it? 
If the principle of the accumulation of evidence 
is to be the guide, then the question arises: What 
kind of evidence will finally sum up to a “ proof ’’? 
and does the evidence which does not sum up 
have a subtractive value? The question of 
evidential testimony or messages remains the 
dominating idea in psychical research circles. In 


and Truth (18, an Hyslop maintains that many 


upon any at- 
tempt to force a crucial test by ainect attack. 


Mrs. Henry Si 
of Book-Tests Obtained in Sittings with Mrs. Leon- 
ard (19, h, 241). The analysis, beyond the at- 
tempt to get veridical statements and to throw 
more light on the habits and ways of Feda, seeks 
to answer the question of clairvoyance. Feda, 
the author fears, may get the habit of giving 
book-tests in and out of season, quite as a matter 
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of her own imagining. The tests offer some very 
strong evidence of clairvoyance, but the case 
is less positive than it should be. The author 
concludes in favor of clairvoyance as a hand- 
maid of telepathy, if not as the same thing. 
The two together are more effective than either 
alone. W. W. Smith, in A Suggested New Method 
of Research (19, a, 401), proposes to use the 
association method with the psycho-galvanic 
reflex to determine whether the control is the 
same or @ separate personality from the medium. 
He assumes that in the case of multiple per- 
sonality the same or nearly the same affective 
toning will occur no matter which personality is 
present. The basis for this assumption is the 
previous work of Prince and Peterson. G. M. oe 
ton, in The Control of Another Person 
scure Signs (20, 301), finds in the case of 
de Rubini, who claims to be impelled or Bugen 
to the correct movement, that when there are 
no possible visual cues present the number of 
correct movements falls to what chance would 
demand; the elimination of auditory cues did 
not affect the results. E. J. ll examines 
De G in’s Experiments in the Light of Recent 
Research (18, 370), and finds that the development 
of the plasma is a function of the mind of the 
worldly and that we need not call upon the spirits 
for oli or for explanation. S. Alrutz, in si hecoite 
of Hypnotism: An Experimental "Trnvesti 
(19, b, 151), finds that with the pisses a plagina 
exudes from the hands, or from other parts of 
the body, which effluence different su ces 
absorb, transmit, or reflect. The fact that the 
presence of the effluence depends upon a state of 
rapport Lo. that it is more than mere ener- 
etics. Dingwall, in The Plasma Theory 
C18, 207), alen the phenomenon of the plasma 
as an established fact. In the case of Miss 
Goligher, at least, the plasma is a transforma- 
tion of bodily cells which have a mental as 
well as a physical nature. Other articles are: 
Thurston, pe Phenomena of Stigmatization 
(19, b, 179); J. Hayward, Fortune Telling 
F. "Eanes An Object Lesson tn 
Reporting (18, 456); J. H. Hyslop, ya kl 
Begging Explanations (18, 68); Dr. 30n 
as a Communicator (18, 1); and Paine he- 
nomena in Greco-Roman Times (18, 419); W. F. 
Prince, Peculiar Experiences Connected wi 
Noted Persons (18, Pie a) Ci @: yet 


Lesson in the Psycho f Deception, (1 (18 
320); W. L. Sullivan Cae Oo t = ing 
Modern Court anor 133); J esa A 


Mystic (1, a A. B. Thaw, Psychic repeals 
and Human Welfare (14, 64); and A. J. Edmunds, 
Gregory the Great as a Psychical Researcher (18, 
434). Some books are: J. Crawford, The 
Psychical Structures of the Goligher Circle; 
S. M. Kingsford, Psychical Research for the 
Plain Man; C. Richet, Premonitions and other 
Strange Ex in France during the Great 
War; W. Kenilworth, Practical Occultism; 
M. E. Monteith, Fringe of Immortality; G. 
E. Wright, Church and Psychical Peau M. L, 
Arnold-Foster, Studies in Dreams; J. Jack- 
son and H. M. Salisbury, Outwitting es N erves; 
D. H. Lawrence, Psychoanalysis and the Un- 
conscious; Cleaconner. The Earthen 
Vessel. Mendon G be made of the abridged 
reprint of the sa work of Mme. D. 
Home. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS. W. Stekel, one of 
Freud’s best known pupils, has recently summed 
up the present status of this method of treating 
disease. He entitles his article ‘‘ The Limitations, 
Dangers and Abuses of Psychoanalysis.” He 
announces incidentally a cure of oia, a 
mental condition commonly regarded as inalter- 
able and two cures of compulsion neurosis. 
He analyzed one case of the latter for three years 
before the psychic trauma was laid bare. Gener- 
ally peaking these long analyses are unnecessary 
and injurious, when the patient becomes free 
from his neurosis only to develop another as the 
result of his long analytical experience. Stekel 
believes that the long ‘‘dream-pursuit’’ of the 
original ‘‘soul-injury”’ is usually not required 
for the cure of these affections. In some of the 
worst neuroses there is no evidence that a mental 
trauma has ever occurred. Not all cases are 
sexually motivated for in some religion replaces 
sex; and not all hark back to infantile traumas 
for some originate in adult life. The trauma 
in fact does not make the neurosis ewrotac a = 
neurotic reacts to the trauma. Janet’s 
idea” is a greater discovery than the Preudien 
infantile wish. The neurotic is born with a 
tendency to fixed ideas but ordinarily can largely 
suppress the latter. Attempts to locate the fixed 
idea are often followed by rapid cures. 

Stekel says of the libido theory that it is a 
matter of metapsychics of no value in curing 

The Cdipus complex has been greatly 
overemphasized as the central nucleus of neuroses. 
The castration complex is seldom of value in 
treatment. The practice of analysis requires 
much limitation in every tion—for example 
no neurotic physician or layman should ever 
practice it for he will be blind to his own complex. 
It can hardly be learned save from witnessing a 
first-c man work. The more the analyst 
knows of medicine, neurology, and psychiatry 
the better will be his work. Failure is bound to 
occur at times and analysis i3 no panacea, but 
Freud and his disciples have enabled many 
nominally incurable cases to regain mental and 
physical health. 

PSYCHOLOGY. One of the most welcome 
events of the vet is the reappearance, under 
editorship of Pierson, of L’ année 


psycholo- 
nih gique, which ia publication in 1914. The 


present volume, with due allowance for time, 
comes up to the standard of quality set in pre- 
war years. 

Psychology has lost by death G. T. Ladd, 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at Yale 
University, at the age of 79 years and B. Erd- 
mann, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Berlin, at the age of 70 years. 

The annual meeting of the American oe 
logical Association was held at Princeton, N. 
December 28, 29, and 30, under the presidency - 
M. F. Washburn. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Sept. 7 to 14; Psychology, 
under the presidency of C. L. Morgan, had for 
the first time an independent section. 

F. Krueger of joueal, Ae has Si the ag) smi’ 
tion of a new jour 
lungspsychologie, of woke thet firet 1 five issues 
have a red. Praktische Psychologie, edited 
by W. Moede and C. Pwrkowski of Berlin, began 
publication in 1919. The Psychopathic Review, 
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edited at the Psychopathic Clinic of San Dee, 
Calif., began publication in September of the 
present year. The Journal de a fata ded has 
extended its scope to include pathology, and its 
staff to include men from all the Latin countries. 
The editorship of The American Journal of 


Psy passed from G. 8S. Hall to E. B. Tit- 
chener. had been editor since its founda- 
tion in 1887. 


GENERAL PsycHoLtocy: Systematic, TExtT- 
Books AND TREATISES. Two articles by E. B. Tit- 
chener show clearly the systematic trend of the 
time. The first, ‘‘Brentano and Wundt: Empiri- 
cal and Experimental Psychology” (2, 108), 
sets forth the itions, in the light of their 
derivations, of these two writers, which in many 
rea were alike yet in emphasis, support, 
and method were almost direct opposites: this 
not so much in the language used or even in the 
topics treated as rather in the outlook. The 
one appealed to authority to support an empirical 
structure; the other appealed to the laboratory 
and to experiment with his eyes turned toward 
the future. The other article, 
Psychology and the Psychology of Act’: I 
(2, 519), treats of the attempts made to erect a 
system on the basis of the concept of function. 
Throughout the systems function dominates 
aes Career . d : ic; ‘oe view - 

ecological; and psychology forms the approa 
to other disciplines. The whole rests on an 
empirical basis which made inevitable its failure 
as a& science; it reflects the past of Aristotle 
instead of the future of science. Here, then, we 
have presented in terms of the men who gave 
them their modern formulation the two molds 
in which all systems are cast. The articles raise 
the question whether any ‘empirical’ system 
can fuel the rigorous demands of science. 

Yet the teleological appeal is strong and, as 
-M. Bentley in “Dynamic Principles in Recent 
Psychology’”’ (21, b, No. 3) points out, has al- 
ways been with us. It was man’s earliest con- 
ception of mind that it is ‘“‘an intangible and 
inscrutable substance which was at once an 
active personal agent, a private possession, and 
& unique source of power and authority.”’ Bentley 
makes out at least four kinds of d ical ele- 
ments in recent psychology, for which he finds 
illustrations in the writings of six modern psy- 
chologists. ‘‘Much that would otherwise fall to 
observation and to logic is more elegantly done 
by a force or power; ‘instincts,’ ‘capacities’ and 
‘intelligences’ can thus be hypostatized and 
made to serve as surrogates for facts. The 
temptation toward dynamism in psychology 
bears more than a superficial resemblance to 
the lure of vitalistic ‘causes’ in biology.” All 
that mind contributes in addition to processes 
is meaning; and to attribute this addition to 
a dynamic element is to introduce a psychoso- 
matic function which in its turn implies bodily 
terms. Hence if ‘‘mental force’’ is hypothetically 
assumed in explanation of behavior or patho- 
logical cases it should be recognized for what it 
is and should not be allowed, pete, 
to supplant mental processes. This is the view of 
one who would restrict psychology to a definite 
subject-matter, a subject-matter limited by a 
strictly scientific point of view, and would not 
make it codrdinate with all human interests and 
activities as the teleological attitude inclines to 
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do. Those, on the other hand, who defend dy- 
namism make no distinction between explanation 
and science by observation, between value and 
existential subject-matter. They counter with 
the claim that they thereby enrich the ‘‘science,”’ 
even though it be at the cost of making it non- 
scientific according to Machian canons. Thus 
J. M. Fletcher, in ‘‘Geneticism as a Heuristic 
Principle in Psychology” (22, 421), after de- 
nouncing as inadequate, due to a too narrow 
restriction in point of view, the tion of the 
geneticist and the analyst, proc : “an inquiry 
thus prescri can not pretend to answer all the 
demands of all sorts of explanations that could 
arise.’ He rightly maintains that he for 
Kantor (Psych. Rev., xxv, 1), for the psychology 
of dynamics, for the psychology of behaviorism, 
and for the psychoanalysts. e chief nau, 
according to this view, has reference to the 
functional efficiency of mental components; 
the study of mental tests and especially of prac- 
tical psychology seeks to differentiate the useful 
and the useless. Fletcher thus brings utility, 
value, the whole gamut of human significances, 
into the science of mind. J. R. Kantor, in ‘The 
Primary Data of Psychology”’ (22, 253), lays less 
stress upon values, but is no less insistent upon 
the dynamic character of the data of psychology. 
That these data are dynamic we know from 
the nature of the nse of which 
the stimulus is a part. e individual constitutes 
a totality or unit, and any reaction involves the 
whole organism in so far as it participates in 
the response system; the point of departure is 
organismic and not mental; the point of view is 
broad enough to include all of man’s responses, 
meaning f conceived, to meaningful situa- 
tions. eaning, in “An Objective Interpretation 
of Meanings” (2, 231), is an act or an adjustment 
which conditions a following response. These 
recurrent reactions may be overt or implicit. 

e touching-off of a segment of behavior which 
in a sense is specific to the situation and which, 
therefore, reveals evaluation constitutes or is 
meaning. H. B. English, in “Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy and the Problem of Motivation ” (20, 239), 
feels the impulsion of a dynamic psychology 
which will tell why and how our minds act rather 
than what our minds are. To this end we must 
distinguish mechanism, motive power, and end. 
The mechanism is an established psychophysical 
disposition; the mental dynamics come no less 
from habit than from instinctively given disposi- 
tions; and the end follows interest, which is 
the affective aspect of the unitary psychomotor 
response. Or, perhaps more specifically, the 
instincts furnish the drive but gi eke disposi- 
tions, habits, give direction to it. For M. Prince, 
in “The Structure and Dynamic Elements of 
Human Personality ’’ (1, 403), the instincts have 
a teleological nature. The acquired dispositions 
use the innate as a foundation, till we have an 
elaborate structure of complexes and of systems 
of complexes, all with one or more primary units 
as a basis. The integration of these units, 
complexes, and systems of complexes, constitutes 
personality. The innate dispositions give in- 
stinctive and emotional dynamics to the whole, 
so that the predominance of certain dispositions 
determines the individuality personality. H. C. 
Warren, in “Psychology and the Central Ner- 
vous System’ (20, 249), sets forth in detail 
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the advantages which come if and when we 
adopt the double-aspect hypothesis. But since 
the common an in a double-aspedt theory is 
the neural impulse becomes, naturally, the 
object of study. Mental process, neural impulse 
and response form an unbroken series, to 
any member or members of bes we may set 
our faces. Since no one of 

attitudes affords a complete or vali & satisfactory 
picture for purposes of tion, we must 
extend psychology to include the whole list. 
Because experience and behavior are phenomena 
of organic creatures, therefore they fall within 
the purview of the same science. When we 
include neurological study, we have a trio which 
should give a_complete picture of mental hap- 
penings. W. E. H in “The Dilemma in 
the Conception of Instinct, as Applied to Human 
Psychology” (1, 73), finds it necessary to discard 
instinct, ass term too loose to serve the needs 


the form of appearance eral phyailogioa 
urge, which Hocking - soar to power’ 
satisfies the 


dg ype J. Ww. Scott, in 
“Psychology and idealistic Philosophy’’ (22, 170), 
sounds a similar note in his ‘‘ power to live,’’ which 
he believes may point to hes path which idealism 
missed use it was unable to maintain relative 
values. Of like import, with differences of em- 
phasis or form, are articles by P. Janet, ‘‘La 
tension psychologique, ses di ges oscilla- 
tions” (7, a, 1 and 209) and “ oscillations de 
talisenee and Bebavior” (22, 40}; nd RB. Perry. 
nce an vior” ;an erry 
‘“‘A Behavioristic View of Purpose’’ (22, 85), 
If we turn from these psychological one | philo- 
sophical writers to the supporters of psych grey A 
sis and the psychiatrists, we find that they take 
their drives for granted; it has ceased to be a 
uestion whether mind is dynamic; they debate 
about the nature or ongin of the drive, and not 
about its existence. 
No one should be deceived by all this into the 
belief that it is anything other t = attempt to 
life as we live it. Since 


the be, to give value to 
of history man has sought the 
e form of a power or drive; he has 
sian shown eget about the why rather than 
about the what. The present attempt to give 
pad rtm 6 to empiricism finds its chief charac- 
teristics in the generalising of the function and in 
the assignment to the drive, so far as may be, of a 

saa pgs rc a 
e following books should receive mention as 
being of is interest: S. Paton, Human 
pried 


a lese, Ps 
F. Adolescence; C. Platt, The P 
chlo of Th Thought and Feeling; and R. Briffault, 
P. a Revaluation of Psy 
Princi Baa of all Thought. Likewise 
the follo awine articles: E. Becker, ‘‘W. Kéhler’s 
physikalische Theorie der physiologischen Vorg- 
ange die der Gestaltwahrnehmung sugrunde liegen’”’ 
ve b, 1); F. R. Bichowsky, “The Basic Assumption 
of Experimen Science’’ (22, 205); G. C. Field, 
a ty Psychology and Instinct Psychology” ( 17, 
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257) C. Long, ‘‘Psychological Ls ese (8, a, 
Tyg : H. a English, eee of ae ae @ 
C. Gregory, ‘ mparison 0 
Theo oat Perception with Reid’s’” (23, a5) 
Pi , ‘The Unity of Consciousness’’ (22 347); M 
W. Calkins, “The Truly esyenoweice! 
ism’’ (20, 1):G B. Denton, “Early P 
Theonee of ‘Herbert Spencer”’ (2, 5); 
d’Allonnes, ‘‘Le mécanisme de la pensée”’ (24, 282); 
and F. J. E. Woodbridge, “Mind Discerned” 


(22, 33). 

S. I. Franz in “Cerebral-Mental Relations” 
(20, 81), cites cases to show that there is no 
necessary one-to-one correlation between neural 
activity and mental states. A brain lesion at 
first reflects itself in the mental life, but = 
impairment of imagery, and complete ae 
the mental life is possible. M. Picard, 


ordinate Character of Feeli ang Comnition” 
(22, 288), ipo > reer oe —— and 
experimental results for an the independ- 
ent status of feeling as a mental element, concludes 


that it is a process codrdinate with cognition. He 
accepts the doctrine of mixed rir despite 
pa ts of P. T. Young (1919) to which he does not 
refer. H. Hartridge, in “A Vindication of the 
Resonance Hypothesis of Kioageein (7, a, 27, 

b, saat ee in part by experiment and in 
me of “the objections cel 
Peta the Be Betanolte theory. He points out 
two phenomena of hearing which the displacement 
theory of Wrightson does not explain: the facts 
that very short intervals of silence come to ex- 
perience as noises, and that a hes pt in the 

phase of the tone produces a bea 

. Boring, in “The Stimulus-Exror” & 

449), reviews the arguments for and against the 
‘‘quantity”’ objection to mental measurement, in 
connection with which the notion of “stimulus 
error’’ had its origin. With the advent of the 
psychology of capacity a new point of view arose, 
& point of view which accepted that which the 
notion of “stimulus-error”’ implied, and so failed 


to reco anything but a direct measure in 
terms of stimulus. is psychology of capacity 
did not seek to correlate or find a tion 


measurements, since for it 
the first term of the relation did not exist. It is 
doubtful if the position is sound even in the field 
of mental testing and of educational measure- 
ments; in true psychophysical investigations the 
use of the data of introspection is n even 
fad a psychology of function. S. W. Fern 
“An Experimental Study of the Stimulus- 
Error” (13, 63), makes a direct experimen 
attack upon the problem of the stimulus-error. 
He gave instructions which, if carried out, would 
ei in one case to reports ‘of relative magnitude 
“‘quantity’’ of experience itself and in another 

io reports about the magnitude of the objective 
stimulus. The practiced O gave different values 
for the DL and very different values for the 
interval of uncertainty: a result which proves that 
under the ao attitudes we do not measure 
the same 

We have ra G. 8. Brett the second and third 
volumes of his History of Psychology, Ancient and 
Patristic. The second volume covers the period 
of medieval and early modern peychology *¢ 
the third volume, modern psycho 


Warren elves us & le hae History of the 
Association Psychology the most part, it 


mental and physical 
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states the position of the different men in their 
own terms, without any very serious effort to 
show origins an tions. It is what C. R. 
Griffith, in “‘Some Neglected oe of a Histo: 
of Psychology” (21, b, No. 3), calls static. Griffi 
enters a plea for a history which shall centre about 
primary and secondary themes, in order that the 
whole may appear as a history of connected growth 
and development. Wundt’s autobiography, Er- 
lebtes und Erkanntes, and ie incomplete 
Vorlesungen iber Paychologie, edited by K. Buehler 
are reviewed by E. B. Titchener (2, 
R. M. Ogden (Amer. Jour. Psychol., 33, 
Wundt does not lay bare the motives which led 
him into chology, or to the publication of the 
Physiologi. P fe, or to the change of 
pee in the first edition of this work (see KE. B. 

i The following notes of 
Sp 


153); ‘Wilhelm 
2, 161); and ‘‘Unserem n Le 
Wundt in unausléschlicher Dankbarkeit 
Gediachtnis’’ by W. Wirth (4, a, 1). 
SENSATION AND Imace. Last year we gave as 
the central problem in experimental work the 
phenomenological analysis of perception. 
then we might have predicted that such a pro- 
gramme would lead to a study of the constituent 
elements from the same Hgts of view; for the 
work on perception showed gaps in our knowledge 
of the ultimate character of sensory and imag 
data, as well as inadequate knowledge of the 
variable dimensions of experience. e swin 
toward the study of elements shows in the tren 
of studies rather than in numbers. Another 
trend of equal or greater significance is the 
approximation of sensory and perceptual studies; 
it is difficult to place certain studies definitely in 
the one class or the other; which means that the 
elements are studied in integrated complexes 
without however any lessening of experimenta 
control. These trends are to be disce i 


zum 


rned in the 
report of studies which follows. W. Fuchs, in 
ntersuchungen tiber das Sehen der Hemianoptker 


egret colette 
uffassung a, 1), contributes the fift 
paper to the Gelb-Goldstein series. Under 


certain conditions the subject had experiences of 
clear vision correlated with defective or injured 

of the retina. This central supplementation 
is not a matter of images or of residua or of at- 
tention, but it is a central Gesamigestaltprozess 
of the same kind as that which fills in the blind 
spot, the fovea in twilight vision, and visual forms 
under certain conditions of observation. J. C. 
Flugel, in ““A Minor Study of Nyctopsis” (7, a, 
287), finds that there is no certain relation between 
visual acuity in daylight and visual acuity at 
night, and very little correlation between acuity 
when the differences of illumination are if 
both are fairly low. Ll. W. Jones, in “A Method 
of Measuring Nyctopsis with some Results 


nyctopeis after varying intervals 
large individual differences in 
the amount of open haa after any given interval, 
as well as very different rates after any interval; 
even the same individual varies markedly in the 
rate of adaptation as time goes on; the curve is 
irregular. e region of greatest sensitivity is 
20° temporal to the fovea. E. Kaila, in Line 
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neue Theorie des Aubert-Fdrsterachen Phdnomens 
(31, a, 193), shows that this phenomenon (that 
optical which are small and near are 
reco over a larger portion of the field of 
vision than and distant objects which 
subtend the same visual angle) is independent of 
accommodation and convergence. The key to 
the phenomenon lies in the fact that distant 
objects arouse more residue than near; hence 
there is mutual inhibition. The cutting-off of 
residue also explains the Koster phenomenon. 
G. Marsynski, in Studien zur Trans- 
formation der Farben (31, b, 45), argues that total 
or partial “transformation”’ is not identical with 
the phenomenological change in brightness when 
& given gray is lightened or darkened by the 
admixture of W or Bk or by the increase or 
L | illumination. Con- 
stancy of differential sensitivity appears only 
where ormation is present. A shadowed 
paper com with an unshadowed appears 
darker under the subjective than under the 
objective attitude, but still lighter than under the 
eductive procedure. H. Henning, in Fin op- 
tisches Hintereinander und Ineinander: Gemischte 
Farbenempfindungen (31, a, 144), reports an 

ent whose t is that of two colored 
areas which by a stereoscopic arrangement appear 
at different distances, yet on corresponding retinal 
areas, the nearer is a transparent surface. The 
seeing of two colored lines with corresponding 
areas and at identically the same place depends 
upon fusion of contours and degree of attention. 
A. Kirschmann, in Der Metallglanz und die Farbe 
der Metalle (4, b, 90), concludes that metallic 
lustre results from the reflection of light from 
successive layers of transparent particles which 
have a high index of refraction. So we have paral- 
lax of indirect vision for these lustres, and binocu- 
lar and of movement for the 
surface lustres. F. Schumann, in a second paper 
on Die Dimensionen des Raumes (31, a, 254: for 
first paper see Zeit. f. Psy., 85, 224), raises the 
uestion of the truly tridimensional nature of 
he plastic spatial impression. The glassy sensa- 
tion and the fact that we can see two colors at 
ene distances in ne ome vue direction 
seem guarantee tridimensionality. In the 
field of audition H. G. Bishop, in Tan i- 
mental may euge eon of the ee 
in Audition” (2, 305), puts the findings of A. M. 
Mayer to a critical test. Results of various 
experiments give no evidence of a itive after- 
image like that found in vision. Tones have a 
characteristic modified ending which depends for 
its intensity upon the intensity of stimulus and 
for its insistence upon intensity and duration of 
stimulation. M. Tittel, in ‘Ueber Angleichung 
und Kontrast im Tongebeit” (4, b, 353), finds 
that assimilation occurs when the two tones are 
near together in the tonal scale; contrast when 
they are farther apart,—somewhat with the 
intervals of the 4th and 5th, but especially with 
intervals of more than an octave. The induction- 


effect, which is greater in the u of th 
scale, is a central factor. 1..G. Campbell in 
“Some Problems in to Alimentary 


Sensitivity’’ (2, 26), made o 


pee of duodenal feeding upon the complexes of 
un 
thermal sensitivity. 8. Tung, in “The Integration 
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vee that the integration of the qualities of 
cold and pressure gives an experience of wetness. 
R. S. Malmud, in “The Integration of Puncti- 
form Warmth and Pressure’”’ (2, 571), finds that 
the two qualities fuse under equal attention and 
with identical localization. oO new quality or 
perception arises. A. Baron and M. Bentley, in 
“The Intensive Summation of Thermal Senea- 
tions” (21, b, No. 3), disprove the contention of 
Siebrand that thermal sensations are summated 
within the area stimulated. The results give no 
hint that sensory elements summate. The 
oe of the observer is important. C. Brad- 
dock, in “An rimental Study of Cutaneous 
peel, (2, 415), casts doubt upon the occur- 
rence of images of. warmth, of cold, and even of 
cutaneous pressure, except ‘perhaps ‘under 
conditions. A. H. Sullivan, in “ rimental 
Study of Kinesthetic Imagery” (2, 54), makes 
out two kinds of kinesthetic imagery, resident 
and projected. The resident images approximate 
single processes which differ from esthetic 
sensations in general uniformity, ee and 
lack of ‘‘body.’”’ They may be simple processes 
codrdinate with sensation. The projected are 
com =~ coordinate with perception. The two 
ashlee oe ite attitudes on the part of the 
inally, we have six studies by EK. R. 
vehi ‘and his pupils on the general subject 
bhi eber die Veswellusioaalt a Jugendlichen und 
den Aufbau des intellektuellen .Lebens. In the 
first paper E. Gottheil, “Ueber das latente Sin- 
nengedachtnis der Jugendlichen und seine Auf- 
deckung”’ (31, b, 73), concludes that an eidetic 
phase of development is perhaps normal, since 
tests made by way of the after-image and memory- 
image bring out rudiments of i eo of aes 
memory where a direct test fails. The seco 
E. R. and W. Jaensch, Ueber dte Verbreitung der 


iedenen Verhaltens der einzelnen 
Geddchinisstufen (31, b, 97), many tests (mode of 
appearance of bac ound, freedom from back- 
ground, influence o rotating or uneven back- 
ground, of a colored projection-surface, and of 
assimilation to objects of perception) indicate 
that as the memory series proceeds from after- 
image to images of sense-memory and thence to 
oy oes the connection of the image with 
the object o oa) iar n, simultaneously presented, 
becomes w fourth paper, by . Herwig 
Ueber den inneren Farbensinn der J ichen 
und seine Beziehing zur den allgemeinen Fragen des 
Lichtsinns (31, b, 129), is a discussion of the 
nature and distribution of the image of sense- 
memory, its difference from the after-image, and 
the conditions of its appearance as pane = 
negative. Some sense-phenomena a 
exaggerated and hence more accessl Stor i 
the image. The color-blindness of the peripheral 
retina may be due to induction rather than to 
anatomica epee E. R. Jaensch in the 
fifth Kontrast im chen An- 
whaurebad (3 (31, na 211), finds that contrast- 
effects are enhanced in the image. The experi- 
mental results of B. Herwig and E. R. Jaensch, 
Ueber Mischung von objektiv dar eval Farben 
mit Farben des Anschaungsbildes “31, b 217: the 
sixth paper of the series) prove that both mix- 
ture and rivalry occur, but rivalry less often. 
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PerRcePTion. The studies of perception show 
the same tendency toward phenomenological 
description and an _ intimate "eorrclauion with 
conditions that we have previously noted. The 
analysis of ‘‘ The Illusory Perception of Move- 
ment on the Skin” (2, 472) by A. K. Whitchurch 
is typical. The perception of movement comes 
from the successive stimulation of two adjacent 
pressure-spots. The interval between stimuli 
determines the perception to a greater degree 
than do other conditions. The existential corre- 
late appears to be an ee of quality, 
duration, and cutaneous extent. E. R. Jaensch 
and F. Reich, in Ueber die Lokalisation tm Seh- 
raum (31, a, 278), prove by experiments that the 
region of attention determines the localization 
of images of sense-memoiy whether fixation re 
mains y or the point of regard shifts. An 
experiment parallel to the fundamental ex- 
periment of Hering-Hillebrand on _horopter- 
deviation showed, with images, all the phenomena 
observable with actual t . The observers 
of F. Hermann, Einfluss des Kontrastes auf den 
Sukzesstvvergleich tnnerhalb etnes festen raga 
tems bei A suchen (4, b, 1), when 
lines for comparison, all of which were of a a 
equal | h, formed an idea of mean or average 
length w ich was less than the actual average 
length and which served iu part as the basis for 
judging. This idea of mean length affected 
the first more than the second stimulus, and 
affected deviations above the ria more than 
those below it. J. E. Lips, in Dte gleichzeitige 
Vergleichung Zweier Strecken mit einer drilten 
ack dem Augenmass: zum Drei-Retze-Problem 
in der Psychophysik (4, 3, 267), finds that the 
double comparison of the total extent of two 
vertical lines shown simultaneously with a third 
ives more accurate 


line shown in succession 
results than does the single ju ent. O. Klemm, 
in Untersuchungen tiber die Lokalisation von Schall- 


reizen: 4. Ueber den Einfluss des binauralen 7ei- 
tunterscheides auf die Lokalisation (4, a, 117), leads 
sounds separately to the two ears, and by the 
use of the Helmholtz pendulum controls their 
time relations. He concludes that the time 
relations, which varied down to .002 
condition the perception of localizatioa. i A 
Ruckmick, ia “Experiments in Sound Localiza- 
tion”’ (21, 'b, No. 3), finds that difference in inten- 
sity conditions the perception. C. C. Pratt, in 
“‘Some Qualitative Aspects of Bitonal Complexes” 
Q, 490) attacks the problem of fusion pesca 
hmanon, in “Zur Psychologie des Vergleichs 
iow Zeiten ”’ (4, b, 309), obtains results which 
confirm Katz in regard to the unimembral judg- 
ment; it comes with a y stable. sensory 
get.” K.M. Dallenbach, in “ Subjective Percep- 
tions’”’ (13, 143), finds that subjective perceptioas 
fall into the same classes as those objeccively 
determined. W. A. Thalman, in “ The After- 
Effect of Seen Movement when the Whole Visual 
Field is Filled by a Moving Stimulus” (2, 429), 
notes an after-effect depending on duration BL 
stimulus. Two studies deal with 
Scripture, ‘‘ The Nature of Verse” | Epes) an and 
E. cherrer, “Das Problem der anschaulicher 
Gestaltung in der Lyrik ” (4, a, 147). 
C. Comstock, “On the Re evancy of Imagery 
to the Process of Thought’’ (2, 196), could find 
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no im which was irrelevant. F. C. Bartlett, 
“The ction of Images’”’ (7, 2, 320), concludes 
that images aid in the resolution of some defi- 


ciency either of process or of behavoir. 

MPLEX SraTes: Emorion. It is evident 
that the time is not ripe for the investigation 
of the more complex mental states; not till the 
phenomenological description of the simpler inte- 
grations has gone farther will the hig Mieige 
plex formations yield to analysis. J. R. Kantor, 
in, “An Attempt Toward a Naturalistic Descri 
tion of Emotion ”’ (20, 19; 120), describes the mech- 
anism of the emoiions in terms of the organismic 
concept. An emotion arisea when in the face of 
some situation no organized response system 
comes to function. F. T. Russell, in ‘A Poet’s 
Portrayal of Emotion’ (20, 222), thinks that a 
poet such as Browning has insight into the emo- 
tions from both the scientific and the artistic 
points of view, and so forms a common meeting 
place for the two classes of workers. 

ction. The results of E. L.- Gatewood, 
** Individual Differences in Finger Reaction” (21, 
a, No. 4), show that the and accuracy of 
reaction differ with individuals under the con- 
ditions of his experiment. The best records 
for both speed and accuracy come with the use 
of one ps ts of each hand; the worst, with two 
hy of the left hand. F. L. Wells, C.M. Kelley, 
and G. Murphy, in “Comparative Simple Reac- 
tions to Light and Sound ” (13, 57) show that the 
relation between reaction-time to sound and 
light depends on the intensity of the stimuli 
compared and upon the pre-stimulus time. The 
same authors, in “ Effects Simulating Fatigue in 
Simple Reaction” (13, 137), conclude that the in- 
crease in reaction-time during 2 40 min. period 
arises from the monotonous nature of the task 
and not from fatigue. W. Schilling, in ‘The 
Effect of Caffein and Acetanilid on Simple Reac- 
tion-Time” (20, 72), finds that both drugs tend 
to retard and to make more irregular the reac- 
tion-times. I. Hermann, in “‘ Ueber formale Wahl- 
tendenzen ” (31, b, 345), presents experimental re- 
sults which show that the subject owing to the 
tendencies of conservation and of stability, tends 
to choose the middle member of a series. 

Memory. R. H. Crosland, in “ A Qualitative 
Analysis of the Process of Forgetting’? (21, a, No. 
2), presents cross-sections of the memory conscious- 
ness for different kinds of material. They show 
characteristic changes, which the author ac- 
counts for by hypothetical mechanisms which 
savor of Freud. . Winzen, in Die Abhdngigkeit 
der paarweisen Assoziation von der Stellung des 
besser haftenden Glieder (31, a, 236), finds that the 
more familiar or more insistent member of a 

ir of ideas to be associated should come first. 

is is contrary to the usual practice with vocab- 
ularies. W. W. Smith in three articles, ‘“‘ Experi- 
ments on Memory and Affective Tone’”’ (7, a, 236); 
‘** Some Properties of Complex Indicators”’ (8, a, 
281); and ‘‘ The Relation between Complex Indi- 
cators and the Form of the Association ’”’ (8, a, 297), 
proves that the affective tone of an idea may be 
negative or positive, may shorten or lengthen the 
association time. Of the indicators the psycho- 
galvanic is best to detect tone; the memory tesi, 
to indicate the color of the tone. Inner associa- 
tions are more strongly negatively toned. C. L. 
Hull and L. S. Lugoff in, “‘ Complex Signs in Diag- 
nostic Free Association’”’ (13, 111), make a statis- 
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tical study of eight indicators. Two are more 
significant than one if they fall on the same re- 
action. H. Lundholm has a paper on “ The Affec- 
tive Tone of Lines: Expernmental Researches” 
(20, 43); and E. Bullough reviews “‘ Recent Work 
in Experimental Atsthetics’’ (7, b, 76). 

APPLIED PsycHoLoGy: Epvucation. L. M. 
Terman, in ‘“ The Status of Applied Psychology in 
the United States ’’(3, 1), believes it a good omen 
that somewhat more than half the members of 
the American Psychological Association, who 
carry on research, devote themselves to der 
in the applied field. Germany is gal ps the 
only country in the world to-day of which thia 
statement is not true. The fact may signify: 
either that most persons by temperament turn to 
the practical or that our colleges, the centres of 
training, fail to develop ia their students the 
true spirit of research. 

We note some studies which deal specifically 
with education. L. A. Peckstein, in ‘ Massed 
versus Distributed Effort in Learning” (12, 92), 
finds as in his previous studies, that motor prob- 
lems are learned most easily, in shortest time 
and with fewest errors if learned in small, fairly 
easy units by the massed method, and if then 
these parts are linked together by the massed 
method. S. D.M. Austin, in ‘‘ A Study in Logical 
Memory ” (2, 370), finds on the contrary that for 
retention divided repetitions are more effective 
than cumulaiive or m presentations. The 
curve of forgetting for logical material is che 
same as that given by Ebbinghaus for nonsense 
syllables. J. W. Barton, in “Smaller vs. Larger 

nits in Learning to T rite’’ (12, 465), draws 
inferences of general agogical import from the 
result that students learned to write more rapidly, 
and in shorter time if the units were large from 
the inning. J. J. O’Brien, ‘‘A Qualitative 
Investigation of the Effects of Mode of Presen- 
tation upon the Process of Learning” (2, 249), 
shows that recall is not necessarily in terms of 
the imagery of the presentation. Vocimotor 
imagery is the one indispensable mode, es- 
pecially for the earlier stages of learning. Manu- 
motor imagery aids neither learning nor retentioa. 
The results confirm the laws of association so 
far as applicable. Many other studies undei- 
take the analyais of some particular subject. The 
titles of the following indicate their general 
nature: J. R. Thompson, “ The [aterference Fac- 
tors in Mental Processes; An Experiment in Cor- 
relation and Transfer” (13, 13); F. A. C. Perrin, 
is rimental Study of Motor Ability ”’ (12, 24); 
C. R. Lavin, ‘A Preliminary Study of the Re- 

roduction of Hand Movements” (7, b, 47); E. 

. Thorndike, “The Constitution of Arithmetical 
Abilities’ (12, 14); “‘ The Psychology of Drill in 
Arithmetic” (12, 183); E. J. Ashbaugh, ‘“‘ Measure- 
ment of Language: What is Measured and its 
Significance’’ (11, 34); L. W. and S. L. Pressey, 
‘‘ A Critical Study of the Concept of Silent Reading 
Ability ” (12, 25); F. J. Hosic, ‘‘ Empirical Studies 
in School ing’? (Columbia Univ. Contr. to 
Ed., No. 114); G. T. Buswell, ‘‘The Relation be- 
tween Eye-Perception and Voice Response in 
Reading” (12, 217); H. J. Mulford, “‘ The Child 
Mind” (2, 179); G. T. Johnson, “ A Survey of the 

hysiology of Cerebration’”’ (1, 136); M. E. Wells, 
‘A Project Curriculum”; R. Pintner and 
H. Marshall, ‘A Combined Mental Educational 
Survey”’ (12, 32). We note also the following 
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books: L. A. Averill, P. 
Schools; M. V. O’Shea, Mental 
Education; E. Claparéde, P ant et 


fe and Education; W. H. 
a het "The Psy of Hot J. A. O’Brien, 

Silent tng; J. H.Snowden, Meaning of Educa- 
tion; J.C. M. Garnett, Education and World Citizen- 
ship; J. L. Stockton, "The Definition of Intelligence 
in Relation to Modern Methods of Mental Measure- 
ment. 


Tests. The making of tests is not at an end, 
but it is abated, The creative impulse finds 


‘a 
6) 


pédagogie exp 
acne. Mapes of Child 


its outlet in the application of the test method, 


to igs oan social, and industrial problems 
(see Pressey 354). The intelligence score 
as such is of little value; its importance lies in 
its cance for life. But it would be a mistake 
to believe that the interest in the tests of men- 
tality for their gs _— is less strong than hereto- 
fore. There is goodly body of workers 
who feel beanly the problems, which intelligence, 
as such, sets for the investigator. To realize 
this we need only note the names and the atti- 
tude of the men who took part in the “Sym- 
sium” (12, 123, 195, 271) on intelligence; the 
ist includes E. L. Thorndike e, L. M. Terman, 
F. N. Freeman, 8. S. Colvin, R. Pintner, B. Ruml, 
: Pressey, ve ee mM at Peterson, 
urstone oodrow, Haggerty, 
and B. R. Buckingham. There is evidence Ma 
the proposed definitions of a more f beiar 
less abstract, conception of inte ot 
a similar trend are the following: S. . Porteus, 
“New Definition of Feeblemindedness (29 7); 
E. L. Thorndike, —o the Organization of In 
telligence”’ (20, 141); P. B. Ballard, ae Limit 
of the Growth of Intelligence” (7, b, 123); and 
S. Naccarati, ‘The Morphological ’ Aspect of 
In ce”’ 5 No. 45). One aspect of the 
roblem which received special consideration 
1s the form of the curve for the growth of intelli- 
ence. Acco to F. N. Freeman, ‘The 
aterpretation and Application of the Intelligence 
Quotrent’” (12, 3), the norms from poini-scales 
indicate that mental growth follows a uniform 
rate, and that neither of the two current assump- 
tions—the logarithmic character of the growih 
curve and the divergence of the curves with 
advancing years—is valid. Whatever it may be, 
the exact nature of the curve of mental gro 
has yet to be determined. At any rate, the IQ 
does not apply to tests other than the Binet. 
L. M. Terman, in ‘‘ Mental Growth ane the IQ” 
(12, 325; 341), replies with a review of the work 
of Doll, ee and Freeman, wherein 
he disposes of the first three on the ground of 
errors cofamitted: The objections of Freeman 
cannot be settled offhand. . Peterson, in 
“The Growth of Intelligence and the Intelligence 
Quotient” (12, 148), thinks that the contradiction 
(that the curves of growth of intelligence diverge 
and slow up with advancing years) asserted by 
Freemao rests on an unwarranted assumption; 
the assumption that the test scores are the growth 
curve, whereas time and perhaps many other 
factors require consideration. Freeman replies 
(12, 135) that we simply have not the data or 
the i t to overcome the difficulty. H. Rugg 
and C. Colloton, in “Constancy of the Stanford- 
Binet IQ as Shown by Retests”’ (12, 315), review 
the results of eight investigators and conclude 


serial scores. The 


wth ject. G. M. Ruch, in “A Prelimina 
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rognostic value of the IQ. F. Kuhl- 
e Results of Repeated Mental 
tion: of 639 Feebleminded over a 

Period of Ten Years” (3, 197), finds that mental 
age increases at a rate proportional to the final 
status. Those of the lower mental levels show 
loss in IQ more frequently than those of the 


higher; b 


in seis ef the 


ut with increase of age there is a decrease 
in IQ whatever the mental level, and here the 
decrease is greatest in amount for the vite 
mental levels. Other studies are: J. E. W. W. 
“The Results of pete by Means of the Binet 
Scale’’ (12, 392); L E. Poull, “ fing to the Stan of the 
IQ in Mental Defectives Acco eS 

ford Revision of the Binet T a 302); and 
S. C. Garrison, ‘Fluctuations o in ce 
Quotient” (27, 647). A.S. Otis and H. E. Knollin 
in “The Reliability of the Binet Scale and of 
Pedagogical Scales” (11, 121), are formule 


follo 
have appeared: B. rea 
Mental ests” (22, 181), in eens tte writer 
upholds the view that mental bean goer a rag 
tive and not a technical science; T 
L. M. Terman, ‘Dr. Ruml’s Criticism oF | <a 
Tests” (22, 459), a reply to previous criticism; 
R. Frauzen ‘and F. B. t, BL a agi oe ie 
in Choice of Tests’’ (12, 408); M . M. Fairgrieve, 
“A Maas Test with Mr. Cyril Burt’s In 
estions”’ (13, 27); C. F, nand M. J. 
“The Festive -a of Short Intelligence 
» “The Problem 


of Tests” (3, 64); C. 
Marking Group Tests” (7, %, 181); G. M. bie 
“The Nationa Intelligence Testa” (11, 2°) 
Napa represent special of testing. 

ronner, in ‘“Apperceptive Abilities 
(20, 270), believes that there is a special, unique 
apperceptive ability and proposes tests. S. L. Biel 
sey, in “A Group Scale for Investigating th 
Emotions” (1, 55), presents a test of 600 ea 
to be done in 25 minutes. 4 Muscio, in “Is a 
Fatigue Test Possible’ (7, b, 31), argues that 
nonperformance tests offer the o possibility 
fo: a test of fatigue. A.A. Roback, in ‘‘ Subjective 
vs. Objective Tests” (12, 439), ‘finds that ob- 
jective tests secure ease and quickness of scoring 
to the disadvantage of the more ee 
tudy 0 
the Correlations between Estimates of Volitional 
Traits and the Results from the Downey ‘Will 
Profile’’’ (8, 159), discovers no_ correlation. 
W. Healy, in “Pictorial Test II” (3, 225), gives 
directions, sae and a eneral discussion of 
the test. J. in roup Tests of Intell 
gence: An Perel List”’ (12, 103), gives 8 
list of 30 group tests of recent origin. T.C. Kelley 
(Stanford Univ. Pub., Spec. Mon. No. 1) presents 
‘A Chart to Facilitate the Calculation of Partial 
Coefficients of Correlation and Regression Equa- 
tions.” 

The following show the extent to which lests 
serve the ends of education and som of 
the nature and scope of the problems a : 
J.C. Reamer, ‘“‘ Mental and Educational Meanie. 
ments of grr Deaf” au a, No. 3); M. D. Lindsay 

and R. S. Where Test Scores and 
Teacher’ Meet Denes (28, 679); R. e on 
well, ‘‘The Freeman-Rugg Gen General In 
Tests as an Aid to Economy in Schoo! eine 
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tration” (28, 460); A. I. Gates, ‘‘An ental 
and Stasmtion al, Seudy of Reading an Reedine 
S. L. Pressey, ‘“‘The 


stone, on ental Tests 
College Students” (11, an, nts 
True-False Test as a Measure of Achievement in 
Coll Courses’”’ (12, 276); 8. 8. Colvin, ‘‘The 
Use of Intelligence Testa” (10, 134); 8. 8. Colvin, 
‘“Bducational Guidance and Tests in College” 
3, 32); W. M. Proctor, “Psychological Tests and 
uidance of High School Pupils’ (Jou. Ed. Res. 


Mon. No. ae . A. Bird and L. A. Peckstein 
‘** General nce, Machine Shop Work and 
ice eal? Guidance in the Junior 


ae Re gone 
(28, 782); J. C. and J. L. Almack, ‘‘ Gifted 

in the High School”’ (27, 227); I. J. Bright, sr ee 
Intelligen ence Examination for High | sae Fresh- 
men’? wil 44); C. E. and G. C ers, ‘‘Group 
Mental Testing in Altoona Pa O87, 624); 
C. F. and L. M. Chassell, ‘““A ey of the Three 
First Grades of the Horace Mann School by 
Means of ee ee Tests and Teacher’s 
Estimates and a Statistical Evaluation of the 
Measures Employed” (12, 72; 243); P. L. Gray 
and R. E. Marsden, “An Application of Intelli- 
gence Testa” (13, 33); E. J. Pratt, “The Applica- 
tion of the Binet-Simon Tests to a Toronto anh 
School’”’ (9, 95); R. Pintner and H. 

Combined Men tal Educntious| 
Survey Tests” (12, 82); A. G. spel and 
W. D. Tait, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene be ontreal 


Protestant ’ Schools” (6, e149): C ‘ordyce, “‘In- 

ce Testa in Classifying dren in the 
Elementary Schools”’ stom 40); G. H. Thomson, 
“A eres Scale for Teachin Ability i in Students” 
(13, 75); C. A. Wagner er, ‘ e ees ie of a 
Teachers Rating Scale” (EI Se . Jr, 21, ‘aie 
S. 8. Brooks, ‘Measuring the Progress 


of Pu 
by Means of Standardized Testa” (11, Ta). 
J. B. Sears, “The Measurement of Teaching 


ao (11, Bl). We mention the following 
, The Derwation and 
eiedeine a of Diagnostic Tests for 


the Fundamentals of First 7 ear Algebra; W.S. Mon- 

roe, Report of Bureau o Reiger ven Research, 
Division of Educational Excep- 
tional Children and Public Sehaot Policy; Teed. A. Ba- 
deues, The First Practical Steps in Selecting 
Gifted Children in a Large City School; ms A. Me 
Call, How to Measure Education; C. Town, 
Analytic Study of, a i oo Five- and Meyer 
Old ' Children; B. Mental Tests; 
M. R. Trabue and F. P Stockbridge Measure 
Your Mind. 

Socra,. R. H. Gault, in “The Standpoint of 
Social Psychology” (1, 41), insists that social 
and individual psychology, as such, are the 
same; there are no minds or processes ‘which are 
unique for social psychology; they all belong to 
individuals. If we take up a particular attitude 
toward the peychology of the individual, which 
bas as its stimulas cealoama con then we 


have social chology. neral, "when the 
stimulus is other menbers ol Oo society, and the 
response or 38i cance back toward or 


reacts upon other apaiaeeiger the couulitiens fulfill 
the requirements. In fact, here, as in all forms of 
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appied work, there are two possible points of 
departure: the one emphasizes the mental side 
other stress upon the reactions, as a kind 

of social viorism. 

As we shail see presently, the test method has 
invaded the social ‘held as it has the educational. 
The following articles and books deal with various 
phases of social chology: L. L. Bernard, in 

‘The Misuse of inct in the Social Sciences” 
(20, 96), holds that the very names of the instincts 
imply both function and value, and hence are 
interpretations rather than facts. Environment, 
as social contact and social control, plays a large 
part in shaping ing the social creature. A.B. Wolfe, in 
‘The Motivation of Radicalism” (20, 280), 
argues that, at bottom, the end term which drives 
all innovators may be an instinctive ahs a kind 
of pugnacious temperament, but that there is in 
addition a broad, intensive social sympathy. 
J. C. Fligel, ‘On ’the Biological Basis of ual 
Repression and its Sociological Significance” 
(8, a, 225), declares that the limited amount of 
human energy may be diverted to the ends of 
individuation or to those of genesis. As the race 
advances in civilization, individuation gains over 
genesis, and thus sets up a conflict with consequent 
repression. C, eodoridis, in ‘‘Sexuelles Fiihlen 
und Werten” (4, a, 1), argues that 3exual values 
form the basis of mora] percepts and of the social 
structure. For S. C. Pepper, “The Law of 
Habituation” (20, 61), changes in taste are not a 
matter of imitation; our likes and dislikes depend 
upon chains of connected dispositions or affective 
sequences which function as a whole. A change, 
brought about by stimulation, of any member 
of the group brings changes in the entire affective 
uence, Or & C in taste. T. H. Pear, in 
he Intellectual pectability of Muscular 
Sil (7, b, 161), and J. L. Stenquist, in ‘‘The 
Case for the Low iQ” (11, 241), entet a ‘plea fora 
better social rating of the person who has muscular 
intelligence’ and develops it, even if he does not 
possess high intelligence as rated by an intelli- 
~ test. Other articles are: A. W. Stearns and 
V. Cha age “The Kinds of Men in Prison’”’ 


(1, 335); “Is the ee of Human 
Character Pract jle” (12, 425); S Pe arels 
“The Social Rating Scale’? (29, 33); H. and 


G. W. Allport, ‘Personality Traits, ‘heir Classi- 
fication and Measurement” (1, b, 6); E. R. Spauld- 
ing, ‘The Réle of Personality Development in 
the Reconstruction of the een (1, b, 97); 
W. T. Root, “A Socio-Psychological Study of 
cay Super-N ormal Children” (21, a, 
No. 4); H. Burnham, ‘Sex Differences in 
Mental Ability” (10, 273); A. H. Arlitt, “On the 
Need for eeunan in Establi Race Norms” 
ee 179); K. T. Yeung, “The Intelligence of 
hinese Children in San Francisco and Vicinity”’ 
(3, 267); A. J. Dauphenee, ‘‘Vancouver’s Sub- 
rmal iat (9, 117); “Novia Scotia 
Survey” (9, 1); W. Wright, ‘‘McDougall’s 
Social Psychology i in the Light of Recent Discus- 
sion” (22, 141). We note the following books: 
J. erg tk "Human Nature and Conduct; B. T. Bald- 
he Physical Growth of Children from Birth 
to pig ene T. W. Galloway, The Sex Factor in 
aes Life, and The Father and His Boy; 
Conklin, Direction of Human Evolution. 

The i follo wore ee to do with criminal 
Sere ‘‘Criminal Psychology”’ 

(28, 17); H. 8. enerad “Psychophysical Symp- 
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toms of Deception” (1, a, 319); H. E. Burtt, 
“The Inspiration-Expiration Ratio During Truth 
and Falsehood’’ (13, 1); R. Rudlowski, ‘‘ Kasuis- 
tischer Beitrag zur Psychologie der Aussage” 
(4, b, 270); F. Grossart, ‘Das tachistoskopische 
Verlesen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 


Einfluses von Gefiithlen und der Frage des objek- 
tiven und eg a ake Types’”’ G, b, 121); 
F. Averling and H. L. Hargreaves, “‘ tibility 


with and without Prestige in Children” (7, 53). 
InpusTRIAL. The application of tests to the 
pees of industry goes on apace. We have the 
ollowing to list: F. Watts, ‘The Construction 
of Tests for the Discovery of Vocational Fitness ”’ 
(3, 240); M. 8. Viteles, ‘Tests in Industry” 
(3, 57); E. O. Bregman, “A Study in Industrial 
Psychology: Tests for Special Abilities” (3, 127); 
B. Muscio, ‘Feeling Tone in Industry” (7, b, 150); 
E. Wallenstein, “An Attempt at Vocational 
Testing” (10, 392); H. D. Kitson, ‘‘Minor 
Studies in the Psychology of Advertising”’ (3, 5); 
M. Freyd, “A Test Series for Journalistic Apti- 
tude”’ (3, 46); M. A. Bills, “Methods for the 
Selection of Comptometer Operators” (3, 275). 
The following list of books testifies to the interest 
that now attaches to the problems of industry: 
J. ver, of Industry; F. Watts, 
Introduction to . Problems 
Industry; J. C. 


Man Power: Psychology 
of Men and the Increase of Their 
A. Feleky, The Musician’s Mind; A. 
The P. of Nursing. 
PsYCHOLOGY OF THE ABNORMAL; PSYCHOTHERA- 
PeutTics. The psychology of the school of Zurich 
dominates every aspect of abnormal psychology. 
There are dissenting voices, but they receive scant 
heed. The revolt against the extreme sexuality of 
Freud spreads; even Freud now admits that in 
the case of the war neuroses others than the 
oie or the libido may have supplied 
the drive. Some see in the activities of psychoana- 
lytic ‘‘ quacks” a great evil turned loose upon the 
world; complexes are made to grow where there 
were no complexes before. More and more of the 
medical profession accept and practice pechicna 
therapy; and in England as well as in erica 
psychoanalysis is the vogue as spiritualism was 4 
short time ago. S. Freud, in ‘One of the Diff- 
culties of Psychoanalysis” (16, 3), says that the 
difficulty in question is attitudinal rather than 
intellectual, and attributes it to the difference in 
temperament or attitude of the man of the West 
and the man of the East. E. Jones, in ‘‘ Recent 
Advances in Psychoanalysis” (8, a, 49), finds 
four points of advance: the use of the rule of 
‘‘ abstinence’’; the addition of the ‘‘ oral’’ or canni- 
balistic stage to character types; the ‘‘ discovery ”’ 
of narcissism; and the advance in metapsychology. 
It is in the latter subject that Freud’s true interest 
lies; he desires to know the mechanism, but above 
all to know the power that drives it. In this 
country, at least, the point of view of Jung seems 
to be more acceptable than that of Freud. The 
studies of case histories is voluminous; we list 
some of the more general articles. W. S. Inman, 
in “Emotion and Eye Strain”’ (8, b, 47), finds that 
most trouble with the eyes is the effect of emo- 
tional disturbance. R. Reed, in “Some Notes on 
the Stammering Problem’’ (1, b, 161), finds the 
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usual devices for the treatment of stammering 
worse than useless, for stammering is due to the 
presence of some infantile reaction; the subject has 
the inferiority complex owing to domination by 
some other member of the family. G. Humphrey, 
in ‘Education and Freudianism: The Freudian 
Mechanisms and the Conditioned Reflex’’ (1, a, 
350) and “The Child’s Unconscious Mind” 
(1, a, 387), shows that the phenomena included 


under the different mechanisms find a_ better 


suppressed. 
abreaction frees the mind, or whether the phe- 
nomenon is one of dissociation of ideas 
affection. J. H. Cooper, in ‘The Psychoanalyti- 
cal Method Applied to the Study of Repression’”’ 
(1, b, 144), asserts that the repression force is the 
sexual gratification obtained by repressing another 
sexual desire, and usually dates from early child- 
hood. L. H. Horton, in “What Drives the Dream 
Mechanism’”’ (1, a, 224) and “The Mechanistic 
Features in the Dream Process’’ (1, b, 169), finds 
no need for dynamics. The disposition or “set” 
of the nervous system makes for the phantasma- 
gorial nature of the product. K. Dunlap, in 
1, b, 197), argues that a 
sleep leads to the 


‘Sleep and Dreams”’ 

study of the symptoms of 
prophecy and validation of dreams. The inte- 
grated activity of the nervous system makes for 
ess varied associations. Other articles are: 
W. Brown, “Criticism of Present-Day Psycho- 
analysis’”’ (16, 17); AS, S. Read, ‘‘ Homosexuality"’ 


. Stoddart, 
Résumé of Freud’s Psychology” (16, 1); H. H. 
Goddard, “The Subnormal Mind versus the 
Abnormal” (1, b, 47); T. W. Mitchell, “Psy- 
chology and the Unconscious’ (8, a, 327); C. 
Burt, ‘‘The Dreams and Day Dreams of a De- 
linquent Girl’’ (13, 1; 66); C. Moxon, “ Mystical 
Ecstasy and Hysterical Dream States’’ (1, a, 329); 
W. H. R. Rivers, “Affect in the Dream”’ (7, b, 
113); W. L. Brown, “The Influence of the En- 
docrines in the Psychoneuroses”’ (8, b, 1); W. M. 
Wheeler, ‘“‘On Instincts” (1, a, 295); P. Janet, 
“The Fear of Action’’ (1, b, 150); L. J. Walker, 
“The Psychology of the Spiritual Exercises” 
(14, 401). The International Psychoanalytic 
Press began, during the year, the earns of 
The International 7 paige psa Library, of 
which we have the t volumes. The first is 


Abraham, E. Simmel, and E. Jones. 
Other books are: C. B. Burr, Practical Psychology 
and Psychiatry (5th Ed.); M. Prince, Unconscious, 
the Fundamentals of Human Personality, Normal 
and Abnormal; C. Baudouin, ween and 
Autosuggestion (trans. by E. and C. Paul); W. 
Brown, Psychology and P herapy: A. C. 
Buckley, The Basis of Psychiatry; C. E. Lo 
Collected ih on the Psychology of Phantasy; 
J. F. ue be : y 
perience; K. 
Scientific Psychology; J. L. des Bancels, Introduc- 
a Vinstinct et Ul’ émotons, 
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J. Varendonck, The Psychology of Day Dreams; 
E. Kraepelin, Manic- essive I Realy ae 

aranoia (trans. ‘ ; ph, 
The Psychology of N: tt gins The Quimby 


BrBuioaraPHy. (1) Jour. Abnor. Psychol and 
Soc. P l., a, xv; b, xvi. (2) Amer. Jour. 
P , Xxxii. ) : 


iv. (12) Jour. 


Exp. Paychol., 
(14) Hibbert 


pf share 
phil., xcl. 


QUAKERS. See FRI=EnNps. 

QUEBEC. A province of Canada, extending 
from Ontario to the northern border of the 
United States and New Brunswick, and northward 
to the Hudson Strait, including most of the 
Labrador - peninsula. Capital, Quebec. Area, 
706,834 square miles, including 15,969 square 
miles of water. Population (1911), 2,003,232, of 
whom 1,605,339 were of French origin, but the 
above do not include Ungava, annexed in 
1912, with an area of 351,873 square miles. In 
1917 the population of the whole province was 
estimated at 2,380,042. Chief cities with their 
populations in 1921: Montreal, 607,063 (including 
Maisonneuve, etc.) as compared with 489,880 in 
1911; Quebec, 103,000 (1917); Hull, 23,867; 
Three Rivers, 22,317; Sherbrooke, 22,097. It is 
under a lieutenant-governor who acts sprongn a 
responsible ministry; a legislative council of 24 
members, appointed for life; and a legislative 
assembly of 81 members, elected for five years. At 
the beginning of 1921 the legislature was divided 
among political groups as follows: Liberals, 72; 
Conservatives, 7; Labor, 2. Lieutenant-Governor 
at the ey eras of 1921, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick; 

inister and Attorney-General, L. A. 
Taschereau. See CANADA. 

QUEENSLAND. A state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, situated to the north of 
New South Wales, and next to the largest of the 
Australian states. Area, estimated at 670,500 
square miles; population (1911), 605,813; esti- 
mated, June 30, 1920, 737,085, exclusive of 
aborigines, whose number has been estimated at 
20,000. The immigration in 1919 was 79,005; 
and the emigration, 58,362. The movement of 
population in 1919 was as follows: Births, 18,699; 
deaths, 8860; marriages, 5431. Capital, Brisbane, 
with a population estimated in 1919 at 189,576. 
Executive power is in a governor who acts through 
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Ped. Sem., xxviii. (27) School and Society, xii. 
(28) mars ek Hae (29) Phare School van 
Xviii. ew. f. angew. Psychol., xvii. 
Zeit. f. Psychol., a, lxxxvi; b, lxxxvii. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. See EpucatTion. 

PUEBLO FLOOD. See FxLoops ann F.Loops 
PROTECTION. 


PUGILISM. See Boxina. 
PULITZER TROPHY RACE. See Af#RONAU- 


TICS. 

PULP. See Paper. 

PULP WOOD. See Forestry. 

PYNE, Moses Taytor. Lawyer and phi- 
lanthropist, died, April 22. He was born in 
New York City, Dec. 21, 1855, graduated at 
Princeton in 1877, and practiced law but after a 
few years devoted himself to the management of 
his large finaneial interests. He was president or 
director of many important companies, including 
railroads, , insurance companies, etc., but is 
best known for his work at Princeton University, 
of which he was a trustee for over thirty years 
building two dormitories at his own cost an 
contributing to it large sums of which he kept no 
account. 


a nsible ministry; and legislative power, in a 
legialative council of 61 members, nominated by 
the Crown for life, and a legislative assembly of 
72 members, elected for three years by male and 
female adult suffrage. Governor at the peeps 
of 1921, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Mathew Nathan; 
Prime Minister, E. G. Theodore. 

QUICKSILVER. Preliminary figures showing 
the production of sespretl in the United States 
in 1921, compiled by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, gave a total of 6339 flasks, as compared 
with 13,392 flasks in 1920. Of this output 3004 
flasks were credited to California, 3144 to Texas 
100 to Nevada, and 1 to Idaho. So far as could 
be learned, Oregon produced no quicksilver in 
1921. Never before had the quicksilver mining 
industry in the United States sunk to so low an 
ebb. The first recorded annual production was 
7723 flasks, in 1850, and from that year to 1920, 
inclusive, the annual output was 10,000 flasks or 
more—in fact in only five years was it less than 
20,000 flasks. In 1859 it was 13,000 flasks; in 
1860, 10,000; in 1908, 19,750; in 1914, 16,548; and 
in 1920, 13,392. The maximum output, that of 
1877, was 79,395 flasks. The output in 1921 was 
thus the smallest on record. The average price 
in 1921, although of course much lower than that 
for the years during and immediately after the 
war, nevertheless compared favorably with pre- 
war prices. The average price during the 10 Phage 
from 1904 to 1913, inclusive, was $42.32, or 
$5.10 per flask lower than the average in 1921. 
The cost of production, however, had not declined 
so rapidly as the price, and no large bodies of ore 
are now known that are comparable in tenor to 
those that were exploited when quicksilver min- 
ing in the United States could be considered a 
flourishing industry. 

QUINIDINE. See Heart Disease. 
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RACING. Morvich, a _ two-year-old, owned 
by Benjamin Block, proved the sensation of the 
year in the American racing world. This colt was 
the greatest money-winner of 1921, the purses 
he captured being valued at more than $115,000, 
and he also had the satisfaction of triumphing in 
all the important events in which he was entered. 
Among the three-year-olds Grey Lag, owned by 
Harry F. Sinclair, stood out most prominentl 
‘with winnings of more than $60,000. Other lead: 
‘ing horses of the year were Charles A. Stoneham’s 
Yellow Hand and Willis 8. Kilmer’s Extermina- 
tor. B. Marinelli, E. Sande, and L. Fator were 
‘the most successful jockeys. 

The winners of the more important American 
turf fixtures in the United States during 1921 


were: 

Brooklyn Handicap, Grey Lag; Saratoga Hand- 

icap, Yellow Hand; Suburban ‘andica Auda- 

cious; ga 

Bunting; 
ourself; Brooklyn Derby 

(Dwyer Stakes), Grey Lag; Metropolitan Handi- 


Broomspun. 
e ae Derby was won b Humorist, 
‘owned by J. B. Joel, and the Grand Prix de Paris 
by Kizil Kourgan, owned by M. E. de St. Alary. 
_ The principal achievement of the year in trot- 
ting fell to the lot of Peter Manning, a gelding 
‘owned by I. W. Gleason. This remarkable horse 
covered a mile against time at Lexington, Ky., 
on October 6 in 1:5734, setting a new world’s 
record. The Grand Circuit season comprised 
319 races, the prize money amounting to nearly 
‘$600,000. The largest individual winner was 
Jeannette Rankin with Grayworthy a close second, 
$28,000 and $25,000, respectively. The leading 
driver was the veteran T. W. Murphy. Single G. 
outclassed all rivals of the year in pacing. 
gh eer and COURT TENNIS. Clarence 
'C. Pell for the second year in succession won the 
national amateur racquet championship of the 
United States, and, teamed with 8. G. Mortimer, 
also took the doubles title. In addition Pell in 
a match played at Montreal defeated H. Dickson, 
thereby gaining the Canadian championship. 

Jay Gould was again the outstanding figure in 
court tennis, capturing the open championship 
through his victory over Jack Soutar and the na- 
tional honors by defeating C. S. Cutting. In 
squash Gould was not so successful, losing the title 
match to Fillmore Van 8. Hyde. The Canadian 
squash title went to C. C. Peabody. 
_ RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. A non-sectarain 
Institution for the higher learning for the educa- 
tion of women, at Cambridge, Mass.; founded in 
1879. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 628. 
The faculty numbered 133 Harvard professors and 
instructors. The library contained 47,000 vol- 
med President, LeBaron Russell Briggs, LL.D., 

RADER, F. E. See Necrovoey. 

RADIO FOG SIGNALS. See Licutrsovusss. 


RADIO-TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 
Radio-telegraphy made steady progress as an 
international medium of communication. The 
increased power and range of stations in the United 
States and other countries enabled more prompt 
and dependable communication to be obtained, 
and as a result, the rapid exchange of news was 
facilitated and cable messages were not so subject 
to delay as formerly. The new radio station at 
Rocky Point, Long Island, New York, mentioned 
in the 1920 Year Book (see WrreLess TELEGRA- 
PHY AND TELEPHONY), was partially completed and 
in Operation to the extent of about one-sixth of its 
capacity. This station, for transmission only, was 
designed to be the most powerful in the world, 
and when tested, its signals were intelligible in 
almost every quarter of the ve being distinctly 
received in South America, Japan, and Australia. 

The aérial system of this plant is arranged like 
a large wheel, with 12 spokes radiating in a hori- 
zontal plane, at a height of 410 ft., for a distance 
of 114-mile from the power station as a centre. 
Each of the 12 aérials is intended for communicat- 
ing with a different region. For example, there 
is one for France, one for En 


nd, one for Scan- 
dinavian countries, etc. Each aérial consists of 
16 silicon-bronze, ?/s-inch cables supported from 
cross arms on steel towers. The generating plant 
includes a 200-kw., Alexanderson, high speed, 
high frequency, alternating current generator, 
for supplying transmitting energy. . 

For marine use, wireless telegraphy continued 
to demonstrate that it was indispensable to safe 
navigation. It was employed on an increasing 
scale for direction and position finding. Many 
wireless stations along the Atlantic Coast were 
equipped with direction-finding coils as adjuncts 
to standard receiving papier and when called 
by a ship at sea, were able to furnish exact infor- 
mation to the master of the veseel as to his posi- 
tion. 

The type of vacuum tube variously called au- 
dion, amplifier, heterodyne receiver, and ther- 
mionic valve, etc., that had become so vital a 
part of wireless telegraph apparatus was brought 
into use for radio-telephony as well, and with 
striking success. In its latest form, this device 
did more to advance the art of radio communt- 
cation than any other one piece of apparatus. 
It was found that any ordinary receiving circuit 
appropriately tuned to the radiations emitted 
from a powerful station, could, by including an 
amplifier, receive speech, music or any other 
sounds originating at that station. erp the 
year 1921, several occasions arose that offered 
excellent opportunities to test the capabilities 
of the device for disseminating news from 4 cen- 
tral point. On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1921, 
President Harding’s address at the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier, at Arlington Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was delivered before a specially 
arranged receiver connected to a high power 
radio transmitting circuit. In many large cities, 
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receivers provided with amplifiers were set up, 
‘with the result that every word spoken by the 
President was distinctly heard by large audiences. 

This notable demonstration furnished the sug- 
gestion, instantly acted on, to ‘broadcast’ news 
items, market reports, music, sermons, etc., from 
large radio stations to any individual who would 
provide himself with a comparatively simple 
‘outfit, closely resembling the common 10 
Teceiving set; but including a vacuum tube am- 
plifier. The result was immediate, and marked 
the greatest popular demand for scientific appar- 
-atus ever known. Manufacturers of radio outfits 
were swamped with orders to supply this suddenly 
created demand, and at the end of the year it 
was estimated that there were sev hundred 
‘thousand amateurs, including schools, churches, 
clubs, etc., that were daily and nightly receiving 
adrial news, weather reports, concerts, etc., sent 
‘out from a few powerful “broadcasting” radio 
stations. Newark, New Jersey, and Pittsburg, 
Pa., were the chief centres of such service in the 


The significance of this development is far 
reaching. It is impossible to forecast to what 
extent the increasing interest in radio-telephony 
may change the habits and domestic life of the 
people. ith so many youthful amateurs inter- 
ested in the subject, each eager for information 
and fascinated by the ie light ae opportunities 
presented, it seems likely that radio-telephony 
1s about to take its place in the life of the people 
with the automobile and moving pictures. 

. RADIUM. The amount of radium produced 
in the United States during 1920 was 3244 gm., 
‘but in 1921 production was more active and it was 
estimated would exceed 35 gm. By Jan. 1, 
1921, 115 gm. of radium had been produced in the 
United States and the regular production was 

ter than all the rest of the world. This was 
due both to efforts made by the Bureau of Mines 
in the way of discovery and the initiative of 
private enterprices which have gone forward 
with confidence not eater temporary 
set backs and depressed markets. fact there 
was enough radium produced in the United States 
to meet commercial requirements. Prices of 
radium remained steady during 1921, and was 
practically the same as in 1920. For small lots 
of radium, the price varied from $115 to $120 

mg. of radium element with reductions for 

r lots, depending upon conditions of purchase 
and upon the amount of radium involved. 

_A substitute for radium in certain uses, par- 
ticularly for luminous paint, was being employed 
in the form of mesothorium, which both_the 
Welsbach Company and the Lindsay Light Com- 

y were producing as a byproduct in the manu- 
acture of thorium nitrate for gas mantles. The 
mesothorium contained from 12 to 25 per cent 
radium, and, in practice, the manufacturers of 
luminous paint usually add a little more radium 
so as to bring the percentage of radium up to a 
slightly higher figure than is natural in the meso- 
thorium. This mesothorium compound applic- 
able to industrial use has the life of five or six 
years after it has “ripened” for about a year, 
so that its employment tends to conserve radium 
for medical use, research, and experimentation. 

The United States is by far the largest pro- 
ducer of radium and has the largest known 
reserves of radium-bearing minerals. The quan- 
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tity produced, when compared with that of other 
minerals, even the most precious, such as gold, 
pasnim, or diamonds, seems absurdly small, 

ut in no other. substance is so large a mone- 
tary value compressed into so small a bulk. 
The yearly output of gold and platinum may be 
measured by the ton, the output of diamonds by 
the thousand pounds, but the output of radium 1s 
measured by the eam (15.43 grains). Gold and 
platinum are sold by the ounce, and diamonds are 
sold by the carat (41/6 grains), but radium is 
sold by the milligram, one two-hundred-and-fifth 
of a carat. The value of the other minerals named 
is due largely to their use as ornaments, but 
radium commands its price because it is most 
seriously useful. In 1920 the United States 
produced ore ary ne 42.1 grams (about 1.5 
ounces) of radium, and during the year the nine 
radium plants of the country isolated and placed 
in tubes 32.539 grams (1.15 ounces), worth about 


$3,253,900. 
Since 1911, when the first uranium minerals 
were mined in this country for radium, ore 
186.5 ms (6.6 ounces) has been mined an 
shipped io reduction plants, and about 125 grams 
(4.4 ounces) of radium has in this 
country. Before the World War some ore was 
shipped to Europe, and the radium was extracted 
in France, Germany, and Scotland. The quantity 
extracted abroad was probably not more than 10 
grams, though this is a mere guess. The re- 
mainder of the 186.5 grams of radium was probably 
lost, for at first the quantity extracted in some 
plants was less than 50 per cent of the radium in 
the ore. Probably 25 per cent of the total output 
has been dissipated on watch faces, signs, etc., 
mostly during the war, some has been exported, 
and only 80 or 90 ms (3 ounces) has been 
laced in the hands of physicians and in hospitals. 


been extracted 


urope probably almost exhausted its radium 
supplies by wasting uses similar to ours during the 
World War. 


Three States produce radium-bearing minerals 
in commercially valuable quantities—Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming—but Colorado produces 
nearly nine-tenths of the whole. Nearly all of the 
Colorado ore carries carnotite as the uranium 
mineral, and it is mined in the southwestern part 
of the State, near the Utah line, between Gateway 
on the north and Cedar on the south. A little 
a esta was mined near Central City.. In 

tah uvanite, another radium mineral, was mined 
at Temple Rock, 45 miles southwest of Greenriver 
and carnotite was mined near Thompsons an 
Moab. In Wyoming uranophane, still another 
radium mineral, was mined at Lusk. Efforts 
were made to mine torbernite, another radium 
mineral, near Silver City, N. Mex., but the 
deposit was too lean to afford a profit. No large 
deposits of radium minerals are known outside of 
the United States. Some pitchblende has been 
mined in Austria, England, and Germany; autunite 
and torbernite have been mined in Portugal, 
Madagascar, Tonkin, and South Australia; some 
tyuyamunite has been mined in Russian Turkestan ; 
and a little carnotite and some obscure um 
minerals have been mined in South Australia. 
From the ore mined at all these deposits oieraoed 
less than 40 grams (1.4 ounces) of radium has been 
isolated. The whole stock of radium in the world 
to-day is probably less than 100 grams (3.5 ounces). 
100 grams would be worth $10,000,000. An 
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equivalent amount of gold coin would weigh about 
17 tons. See CHemistry, INDUSTRIAL. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. While the number of 
persons injured on or in connection with American 
railways continue to be appallingly large yet 
there were evidences of improvement notwith- 
standing a more or less evident deterioration in 
equipment during and following the war and 
failure to obtain and maintain in all respects 
adequate discipline. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the year published its annual 
statistics for the year 1920, and these furnished an 
excellent basis of comparison with an early period. 
While there were slight changes in the method of 
compiling and arranging the statistics, nevertheless 
those of 1920 can be compared with those of 1911 
i ponemereuls profit and show an improved 
reco 


Year ended Year ended 
June 80,1911 Dec. 81, 1920 
Total persons killed in train and train 
service accidents.............. 10,396 6,958 
Nontrespassere— 
Passengers..................... 229 
Employees on duty.............. 2,871 2,107 
Employees not on duty.......... 292 91 
Persons carried under contract... . 57 35. 
Other nontrespassers............. 1,154 1,867 
Nontrain accidentea— 
Industrial accidente—employees 
and others................005 439 463 
Trespassers............. 0.20000 5,284 2,166 


1911 1920 
1,599,854 2,031,927 
32,371,444.793 46,724,880,000 
249,843,166,302 409,970,656,000 
Passenger train miles... ... 548,279,061 571,653,863 
Freight train miles......... 608,678,284 633,972,312 
Total train miles.......... 1,185,632,129  1,205,626,175 


In fact an analysis of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures, prepared by the Committee 
on Accident Statistics of the American Railway 
Association, showed that fewer people were killed 
in 1920 than in any year since 1898. In that year 
the number of ngers killed was 315, while in 
1921 the official records show only 229. Although 
the total number of employees in the railroad 
service in 1920 was several times greater than in 
1891, the fatal injuries to employees in 1919 and 
1920 were less each year than they were twenty- 
nine years previously. 

Aside from the inexcusable loss of life itself 
there was also the purely economic side of the 

uestion, as during the year 1920 the te of 
the payments made by the railroads of the United 
States on account of personal injury to employees, 
pesenes and others was estimated at over 
$53,000,000; and a large proportion of the acci- 
dents resulted also in damage to property as will 
epee later. Every injury to an employee had 
the effect of disturbing the organization when his 
work was temporarily assigned to another with 
less experience. Every case of personal injury to a 
passenger had a harmful effect on morale and upon 
public good will. 

While these factors could not be measured in 
dollars and cents, but including all factors the 
railroad expenditures on account of accidents which 
caused personal injury in 1920 were certainly far in 
excess of $100,000,000. On the score of to 
property, in the year ended Dec. 31, 1920, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reported a total of 
36,313 train accidents resulting in damage to rail- 
way property amounting to $34,129,860. Of those 
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the train accidents causing damage to railway prop- 
erty were placed at 33,384, of which 8858 were 
collisions, 21,314 derailments, 22 locomotive boiler 
accidents, 692 other locomotive accidents, and 
2561 miscellaneous train accidents. In 17,955 
ree Poe meee en sen 
each case. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CASUALTIES 
GRADE CROSSINGS 


AT HIGHWAY 


1917 1918 1919 1920 
Casualties: 

UWled sii is ei coe swehase 1,969 1,852 1,784 1,791 
Injured...............4,764 4,683 4,616 5,077 
T Ota ss ice ieee 6,733 6,535 6,400 6,868 
Pedestrians............. 982 778 608 687 

Occupants of: 
Automobiles.......... 4,083 4,240 4,790 5,250 
Other vehicles......... 1,668 1,517 912 931 


The highway grade crossing continued to be a 
fertile field for accidents and there was no 
diminution in their number or seriousness. In 
the case of motor vehicles drivers ungnestaons) 
were to blame in many cases, and the railways 
were taking active measures to bring home 
personal responsibility. The accompanying table 
gives the nature and distribution of these accidents 
over a period of years. 

Biock SianaL Mieace. On Jan. 1, 1921, 
the block signal mileage of the railroads of the 
United States, for the whole country, aggregated 
101,883.6 miles of road. The totals are: 


Miles of road 
Automatic an Total 
1921 6.6 cede ee ed 38,543 .9 63,339.7 101,883 .6 
1920: 36h oot wees 37,968 .8 63,015.4 101,884 .2 
Inc. 575.1 Dec. 575.7 Dec. 0.6 


This statement showed that in a number of cases 
automatic signals had been installed in the place 
of manual signals and also indicated the more 
notable changes in 1920: 


NOTABLE CHANGES OF BLOCK SIGNALS IN 1920 
(MILES OF ROAD) 


Increase Decrease’ 
Automatic Nonauto- noncaule 
Name of road matic malic 

Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe 29.1 ena Souk 
Baltimore & Ohio............ : aclu 20.1 
Boston & Maine......... siete sae ei 32.4 fea ke 
Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy . 215.1 ree 216.8 
Detroit United............... 1.5 326.7 ee 
Grand Trunk................ 10.1 131.3 
Missouri, Kansas, & Texas; 

Missouri, Kansas, exas 

of Texas; and Wichita Falls [ 93.3 2.7 

& Northwestern.......... 
New York, New Haven, & 

Hartford.................. 1.2 19.2 - 
Northern Pacific............. 126.8 bates 45 
Pennsylvania................ 42.5 att 45.7 
Pere Marquette.............. 32.2 oe ne 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, & 

Potomac.................. 32.2 re ae 
Southern Pacific.............. .... re 129.6 
Texas & Pacific............... eee 139.0 or 


The net total length of road equipped with 
automatic block signals ap to be 38,108 
miles. This figure is the one of most immediate 
interest, in any study of progress, for the reason 
that the nonautomatic block system is operated 
under such varying rules and often applies to such 
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a small part of the trains that no measure of the 
value of the system is practicable without a study 
of the train movements and of the volume of 
traffic. Automatic block bar oa were reported 
electrically lighted on 8153 miles of road, 442 miles 
more than shown in the preceding report. The 
telephone is used for train orders on 122,022 
miles of road, 2868 miles more than on Jan. 1, 1920. 

Serious Accimpents. A disastrous collision 
occurred on the evening of February 27, when 
westbound New York Central passenger train 
No. 151 the ‘Interstate Express’’ plowed through 
the third coach of eastbound Michigan Central 
train No. 20, the ‘‘Canadian,” at an interlocked 
crossing of these lines at Porter, Ind., some 40 
miles southeast of Chicago. Thirty-seven pipette 
were killed and 20 seriously injured. It was 
demonstrated that the Michi Central train 
had run past a home interloc signal in the 
stop position protecting the crossing at a high 
rate of speed, and was derailed on the split point 
derail which was open. The train ran on the ties 
for a distance of approximately 800 ft., and then 
while the third coach of the train remained u 
right and standing directly on the crossing of the 
New York Central, it was struck by the New 
York Central train, traveling at high speed, and 
absolutely demolished, and occasioning a frightful 
loss of life. 

The Royal Palm Limited, No. 2, on the Cin- 
cinatti, New Orleans, & Texas, northbound, was 
derailed April 6, at New River, Tenn. Three 
coaches were nearly overturned and 5 passengers 
were killed. rane cas #3 acess over 70 

gers, Ohe employee, and t other persons 
injured: e locomotive was thrown off the 
track at a point where the outside rail of a curve 
of six degrees was not properly supported, the 
track being under repair at the time. Three steel 
passenger cars were badly dama by coming 
in contact with rocks projecting from the bluffs 
on the outside of the curve. 

A local passenger train on the Norfolk and 
Western was involved in the collision at Welch, 
W. Va., on May 2. While running backwards at 
about 15 miles an hour on a curve this train ran 
over a switch left misplaced by track repairers, 
and collided with a gn: el coal cars standing on 
8 side track. Two coaches were crushed in the 
collision, 6 passengers were killed and 41 passen- 
gers and 1 employee were injured. The lookout 
was inefficient. 

A rear end collision of westbound interurban 
cars on the Detroit United Railway at Warsaw 
Mich., on June 18, resulted in the deaths of 4 
persons and injuries to 24. Here a steel car 
approached a wooden car on a side track at un- 
controllable speed on a descending grade. The 
motorman of the second car was blamed for 
negligence in not Senge, speed. 

a paar collision happily without loss of life 
occurred on the Pennsylvania Railroad near 
Manhattan Transfer, N. J., on the morning of 
October 28, about 12:30 o’clock, between west- 
bound ger trains. In this, 38 passen- 
gers, 4 Pullman employees and 4 railroad em- 
ployees were injured. e accident was due to 
dense fog and express train No. 103, consisting of 
electric Motor No. 11 and 12 sleeping cars, 
moving at from 10 to 25 miles an hour, struck the 
rear of a preceding train, No. 701, which had been 
brought to a stop about one mile east of Man- 
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hattan Transfer station. This track was well 
protected by block signals, but traia 103 ran past 
two automatic block signals set against it, one at 
caution and the other at stop; a second stop signal 
271 ft. in the rear of the standing train; and also 
past a flagman and fusee and torpedo signals, not 
very far back from the standing train. 
he flagman was censured for not affording his 

train proper protection, while the engineman 
the two automatic oe without observing 
their indications; and did not make a sufficient 
reduction of speed. The engineman’s helper on 
train 103 also failed to observe the signals and to 
warn the engineman that signal locations had 
been passed without the indications being seen. 

All of the cars involved in the collision were of 
steel; and this unquestionably prevented a large 


loss of life. 

The en unon limited, No. 17, 
westbound, collided head-on with eastbound train 
No. 12, which, because of washouts east of Port- 
land, had been routed over the Spokane, Portland, 
& Seattle to the crossing of the Columbia river at 
Fallbridge, Wash. This accident happened on 
December 1, near Celilo, Ore., 96 miles east of Port- 
land, and resulted in 6 persons being killed and 22 


injured. Train No. 12 had just crossed the river 
to Celilo, and started east over its own line, on 
the n side of the river, when the collision 


oce . Three of the killed were passengers 
and one was & marine acting as mail guard. 

One of the most serious accidents of the year 
was a butting collision of er trains on the 
single track Newton branch of the Philadelphia 
& ing, near Bryn Athyn, near Woodmont, 
16 miles north of Philadelphia, on the morning of 
December 5, resulting in the death of 27 persons 
and the injury of 65 engers and 5 employees. 
The explanation of the accident as brought out 
in the investigation was that the train crew of the 
northbound train disregarded a meet order while 
@ southbound train was allowed to depart from 
Churchville. 

The two trains met head-on on a curve in a 
narrow rock cut. Here the wreckage piled up 
instead of scattering over the right-of-way and to 
this the heavy loss of life may be laid. Many victims 
were imprisoned beneath the mass of wreckage and 
so perished, who might have been saved if the 
debris had been scattered. As the cars of both 
trains were of wood they soon caught fire, and 
thus interfered with the active work of rescue by 
volunteer parties hastily assembled. The flames 
soon consumed both trains and with them per- 
ished the unfortunates imprisoned by the wreck- 


age. 

The injured were taken care of by a relief train 
from Philadelphia and removed to neighboring 
hospitals as rapidly as possible. 

There was shown in the investigation a general 
laxity in the observance of block signal rules and 
lack of discipline in this connection. The fire 
was doubtless aggravated by the use of illuminat- 
ing gas and the absence of steel cars was probably 
responsible for loss of life. 

British Raitway ACcIDENTs. The _ usuall 
good record for safety in operation of the Britis 
Haha was severely umpaired early in the year 
by a butting collision of passenger trains which 
took place near Abermule, Wales, on the Cambrian 
Railway, January 26, resulting in 17 persons 
being killed. The disaster was said to be unique 
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in the annals of British railways; and an unusual 
circumstance for British operation was the fact 
that two of the persons at fault were boys under 
18 years of age, not well trained, but engaged in 
responsible station work. 

bermule, the scene of the collision, is about 
ten miles southwest of Welshpool and about four 
miles north of Newton, being the junction of a 
branch to Kerry. There was in use on the line 
here the electric train-tablet system, and the 
collision, one mile south of Abermule on official 
investigation was found to be due to negligence 
in allowing the southbound train to enter the 
block section at Abermule with the tablet just 
surrendered by that train for the section north 
of Abermule. The two trains met at a speed of 
about 25 or 30 miles an hour, and the engineman 


and at fault were killed. The annual 
accident statistics of the Ministry of Transport 
showed that 991 persons were killed in railway 


accidents on British Railways in the year 1920, 
as compared with 932 in the year 1919. There 
was a total of 25,933 injured in the year 1920, as 
against 23,983 in 1919, an increase of 1950. 

also were available showing that in 
Great Britain during the 20 years, 1901 to 1920, 
inclusive, 99 cases of bursting of boilers or tubes 
of locomotives had occurred, resulting in 7 
railway employees being killed and 111 mjured. 
In all but 6 cases employees were injured, so 
that it was apparent that the consequences were 
serious on each occasion. 

FreNcH Rartway Accent. One of the most 
serious Euro railway accidents of the year 
was a rear collision of outgoing suburban passenger 
trains which occurred in a tunnel in Paris, France, 
on the evening of October 5. eae 
passengers were killed and a large num in- 
pure many being injured or killed by flames. 

e trains had just left the St. Lazare station, 
about four minutes apart; but the progress of 
the leading train, whose destination was Versailles, 
was interrupted by the rupture of an air brake 


pipe. 

The following train was for Marly-le-Roi and 
the immediate result of the collision was the 
breaking into flames of the cars, which was intensi- 


fied by the explosion of a gas tank. 

RAILWAYS. Whereas 1920 was a year in 
which the efforts of railroad officers were directed 
primarily to restoring the physical condition of the 
railroads, the year 1921 was a continuous effort to 
get the ih eg and morale of labor, back on 
a normal basis. This fight was successful. 

During the entire twelve months of 1921, rail- 
road traffic was far below that of 1920. The 
railroads were operating with the increased 
freight and passenger rates which had been 
granted them in 1920, but likewise under the 
increased wages for labor, and at the beginning 
of 1921 the tendency for all roads was to show 
larger and larger net losses. A very considerable 
portion of a railroad’s expenses are not directly 
variable with an increase or decrease in traffic, 
therefore, it is particularly difficult to offset a 
lower revenue through a reduction in expenses. 
Nevertheless, a majority of the railro suc- 
ceeded in doing this, largely because of the 
greatly inflated labor situation at the inni 
of the year. In other words, had conditions been 
normal to start with, no such improvement as was 
shown would have been possible. Railroad labor 
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was actually earning only a small fraction of the. 
wages that were being paid it at the beginning of 


the year. 

On Jan. 10, 1921, E. T. Whitter, Chairman of 
the Conference Committee of Managers of the. 
Association of Railway Executives, and T. M. 
Jewell, President of the Railway Employees. 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
began the fight for the reduction of wages and 
the abrogation of the so-called National Agree-- 
ments. e National Agreements are ions 
by which the nature of various classes of railway 
ead ghee work is prescribed in minute detail 
and a standard set of conditions of work and Pay 
are prescribed. On January 31, General W. W. 
Atterbury, Vice President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Chairman of the Labor Committee of 
the Association of Railwav Executives, appeared 
before the Railroad Labor Board and ed the 
immediate abrogation of all Nationa! Agreements. 
It was not, however, until March 18 that the 
railway executives were called as witnesses before 
the Board. On March 24 Mr. Jewell, representing 
the various Railway Labor organizations, began 
his reply to the executives. 

The Board finally began, on April 14, to issue a. 
series of decisions. In its first decision, the 
railroads’ interpretation of collective bargaioing. 
was upheld. The Board, however, outlined sixteea 
pence. with which new agreements made 

tween employers and employees must be con- 
sistent. The negotiations between individual 
roads and their employees proved, almost without 
exception, to be abortive, and on June 28 the 
Labor Board issued an order continuing all 
National Agreements, and these agreements were 
in effect at the end of 1921. 

One of the principles which the Labor Board 
laid dowa in connection with its order of April 14 
was that in the negotiations between an ia- 
dividual railroad company and its employees, the 
dealings between the management and the men 
must be carried on by 4 duly elected 1epresenta- 
tive of the men, and that in disputes before the 
Labor Board the men should be y 
duly elected representatives. The effect of this in 
practice was to put the entire control of the- 
situation in the hands of the professional labor 
leaders of existing labor unions. In other words, it 
accomplished for railroad labor what Samuel 
Gompeis, President of the American Federation of 

bor, had attempted to accomplish for Labor 
generally in the two President’s Conferences 
called by Woodrow Wilson, both of which split 
over this far-reaching question of a gift of na- 
tional power to labor leaders. 

Railroad men generally either failed to recog- 
nize this fact or accepted it as inevitable. The 
management of the iigaas habonr a Railroad, how- 
ever, was an exception. It called its employees. 
together, told them they could vote for one of 
themselves as a representative to deal with the 
management and to appear before the Labor 
Board, but that the management would not 
accept as a representative any man not an el- 
ployee of the Pennsylvania. This, if su 
would render the National Jabor leaders, who 
live on the salaries collected from the dues of 
labor union members, comparatively impotent. 
A large majority of the Pennsylvania employees 
accepted the conditions laid down by the manage- 
ment, selected representatives from among thet! 
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own number and voted to accept a reduction of 
wages. The shop crafts, however, refused to vote 
at all, claiming that this method waa not ia 
accordance with the ruling of the Labor Board. 
They appealed to the Labor Board and the 
Board upheld their contentions and ruled that the 
Penusylvania’s method was not in accordance 
with their findings. 

There i ia no penalty provided in the law oe 
the Labor Board for the Board to impose on either 
employer or employee who disobeys its findings. 
Both sides to the controversy felt it important to 
have the | eave of the Labor Board 
upon by the reme Court, and finally the 
Pennsylvania a ied for an injunction against 
the Board in an attempt to get the whole matter 
of the Board’s jurisdiction before the Courts. 
The decision on this application was still pending 
at the end of 1921. 

Besides the attempt to have the National Agree- 
ments abrogated, the railroads applied to the 
Board for a reduction of wages, and on June 1 
the Board handed down a decision, effective 
July 1, reducing wages on an average of 12 per 
cent, which represented almost exactly half of the 
reduction which the railroad executives had asked 
for. After some negotiations, National labor 
leaders called upon the railwa pet managements to 
wipe out the wage cut of July 1, to withdraw 
applications to the Labor Board for further wage 
cuts and for the abolition of the payment of 
punitive overtime. In the meantime a referendum 
ied iving the labor leaders authority to call a 

strike, was taken and the asked for au- 
Ehority was given. 

The labor leaders called a strike for October 30 
for the Train Service organizations. The other 
railway labor organizations held back and the 
Train Service organizations were left to carry on 
the fight. The Labor Board e various 
attempts to bring about an agreement without a 
strike, and finally W. B. Hooper, Vice Chairman 
of the Board, went to the labor leaders, in his 

personal capacity, and explained to them that 
the Board had issued a memorandum by which it 
stated, among other things, that further requests 
for reductions ia wages would not be considered by 
the Board until all pending disputes regarding the 
rules and working conditions were sed of. 

In the meantime it became increasingly obvious 

to railroad managers that the strike, if one were 
called, would be a failure and a number of railroad 
executives quite openly expressed the hope that 
the “bluff of the labor leaders? would be carried 
through and a strike called. On October 27, three 
days ore the strike was to take place, the 
Brotherhood leaders, after a conference with 
Mr. Hooper, made the announcement that the 
Board’s memorandum was a ‘‘satisfactory settle- 
ment” their grievances. There was therefore 
no 

The results — were iy tiie by ae 
agers throu e increase in r eficieacy, due 
to the sti conviction on the part of railroad 
employees individually 
obtained more than railroad revenue was able to 
pay and that a reduction in wages and a readjust- 
ment of working conditions was inevitable, was 
ciearly reflected month by month in net railroad 
cperanes revenues. By October most of the 

roads, with certain notable exceptions, 


had returned to a normal operating ratio, by 
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which is meant that the ratio of operating ex- 
penses pie paeane revenues had fallen below 


80 

a aruisle for the New York Tribune the 
author estimated that out ot twenty-nine of the 
larger railroad companies, He four would fail to: 
earn interest charges in ition to operating 
expenses in 1921, and ra available up to the 
end of 1921 bore out this estimate. 

ReceiversHirs. During this trying year of 
1921 there was only one important receivership,. 
that of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 
This was because the Government, in making its 
settlement with the railroads, had agreed to carry 
the over a certain period of time. 
indebtedness of the Railroad. Administration to 
the railroads is estimated at $750,670,588 and the 
amounts due the railroad administration by the 

on account of additions and betterments: 
was placed at $507,628,508. 

Of the 241,194 miles of railroad taken over by 
the Government, the companies owning 107,063 
miles have effected a final settlement with the: 
ee These settlements were made 

before pte So the figures given above. 

In all th vernment spent $1,144,000,000 in. 
additioas and betterments. Part of this has been: 
actually paid and part has been taken care of by 
the issue of bonds and promissory notes and by the: 
issue of 15-year equipment trust certificates. 

Another factor bee ee a revented more rail- 
road receiver e ability, in the last 
few months of 1921, ae the ade to borrow from 
the Revolving Fund. In all, the roads have 
borrowed $263,000,000 from this fund and have 
paid back, up to the end of the year, $21,000,000. 

According to the compilation of the Ratlway. 
Age there were thirteen small companies in addi- 
tion to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic: 
which went into receivers’ hands, with a total 
mileage, including the A. B. & A., ‘of 1744 mniles 
a total funded debt of $21,662,413 and total 

sa ba stock of $42,209,700. 

ORECLOSURE SALES. ‘There were two im- 
portant reorganizations—the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the Chi & Eastern Illinois. In. 
all there was 4173 miles of railroad sold under 
foreclosure. The Chicago and Eastern Lllinois- 
accounted for 1131 miles and the Denver & Rio 
Grande for 2485 miles. The sale of the Denver 
and Rio Grande actually took place in November,. 
1920 alee confirmed until March 28, 1921. 

Bankers and Protective Committees aie still 
working on the reo ization plan. 

The road was sol Id because of its default to pay- 
interest on the guaranteed bonds of the Western: 
Pacific. It was sold subject to existing artes 
but oe aon plan contemplated t 
change of the first and refunding 5 fons seit 
mortgage bonds for part stock and part bonds of 


the new com , which is to operate both the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Western Pacific: 
under the name of the Denver & Rio Grande 


Weatern 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois was turned over: 
on Jan. 1, 1922, to the new company of the same 
name. The reo ization plan of this company 
reduced the capitalization, exclusive of unpaid 
interest, from $94,204,448 to $91,033,750. The 
readjustment consisted of an increase in stock and: 
a decrease in funded debt from $62,908,000 to 
$38,469, Om: Fixed charges of the new company 
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are $2,327,051, as compaied with $3,759,996 of 
the old company. 

New MILeEaGeE. There wasa total of 1626 miles 
of railroad lines abandoned in 1921, while there 
were but 475 miles of new railroad built. In 
Canada there were 151 miles new railroad built. 
From an investigation made in 1921 for the New 
York Tribune the conclusion was reached by the 
writer that there is a very small mileage of new 
railroads needed in this country and that what 
new mileage will be built in the next few years, will 
largely be to develop newly discovered mineral 
resources. 

RaitroaD Security Issugs. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s power to regulate the is- 
sue of securities by railroad companies became ef- 
fective June 28, 1920. During the eighteen months 
since, the Commission has posers on about $2,000,- 
000,000 principal amount of securities. The reports 
of this department are for the fiscal year ending Oc- 
tober 31 and in the year ended Oct. 31, 1921, the 
Commission had authorised the issue of $242,- 
647,500 stocks, $1,276,761,616 bonds, $98,402,195 
notes, and $97,780,313 miscellaneous securities. 

In most cases the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approved the applications for permission 
to issue new securities. 

In the case of the refinancing of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Joint Bonds, se- 
cured by the stock of the rags 2 Burlington & 
quincy, which became due July 1, 1921, the 

mmission refused the original plan il spires 
by the bankers. There were $250,000,000 of these 
collateral bonds qredarrieas © This collateral, of 
course, was held by the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern jointly. The Burlington had put 
its earnings above 8 per cent on its stock back 
into the property for a number of years and carried 
a large surplus on its balance sheet. The Com- 
mission was asked to approve of the issue of $60,- 
000,000 of stock as a stock dividend by the Bur- 
lington and $80,000,000 of bonds, to be used also 
as a dividend. The Commission refused permis- 
sion for the issue of the bonds and finally a plan 
was worked out under which the Burlington is- 
sued a $60,000,000 stock dividend and the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern jointly sold a 
$230,000,000 issue of 614 per cent bonds which 
were secured by the deposit of both old and new 
stock of the Burlington and which were guaran- 
teed, principal and interest, by the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern jointly. 

These 634 per cent bonds were convertible at 
the option of the holder into Great Northern 7 
per cent bonds or Northern Pacific 6 per cent 

mds at par. When the bonds were converted 
into either Great Northern or Northem Pacific, 
stock of the Burlington was transferred from the 
trustee of the joint bonds to the trustee of the 
Great Northern, 7 per cent bonds or the Northern 
Pacific 6 per cent bonds as the case might be. It 
was provided that when half of the joint bonds 
have been converted into one issue, the remaining 
bonds could be converted only into the other issue. 
The result has been that up to the end of 1921 the 
full amount had been converted into Great North- 
ern 7s and the co nding stock of the Burling- 
ton had been transferred to the trustee of the 
Great Northern bonds, while, on the other hand, 
only about $20,000,000 of joint bonds were con- 
verted into Northern Pacific 6s. This has given 
the Great Northern control of the Burlington. 
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The sale of $230,000,000 of Northern Pacific- 
Great Northern bonds marked a distinct change 
for the better ia railroad credit generally. "tt 
marked a change for the better in the whole bond 
market, but it 1s the effect of the change on rail- 
roads that is important for the purposes of this 
article. Earlier in the year there had been a re- 
action after the sale in 1920 of New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and other railroad bonds, and the 
poor earnings statements of the roads for the early 
months of 1921 intensified this reaction. In the 
latter part of the year deficits were seis bb ored 
by investors and rai companies which had 
been considered, over a long period of years, sound 
were able to sell well-secured mortgage bonds at 
a better price than other industries. For instance, 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg sold, approxi- 
mately, $4,000,000 of its consolidated mortgage 
4l4 per cent bonds to Dillon, Read & Company, 
which bonds were offered to the public at 91% 
which is a slightly less than 5 per cent income 


yield basis. rlier in the year even the strong 
onda. dial 45: pay’ BGI haa 7 hee Genk: for 
their money. 


LocoMoTIVES AND Cars. According to the 
statistics compiled by the Railway Age, the total 
number of locomotives ordered for the larger 
American railways io 1921 was 190; and the total 
for domestic use, including large aod small rail- 

and industiial companies was 239. In ad- 
dition there were 35 locomotives ordered from 
United States builders and 546 ordeied from 
United States builders for a wrk to foreign coun- 
tries other than Canada. is makes a grand 
total of 820. This compares with 2905 ordered 
from American builders in 1920, 1170 ia 1919 and 
4888 in 1918. It is the smallest number ordered 
from American locomotive builders since 1897. 

The number of locomotives built in a given 
year only in part reflects the orders of that year 
and in part reflects the orders of previous years. 
The total number of locomotives built ia the 
United States in 1921 was 1708, and in addition 
115 locomotives were built in Canada, making & 
total of 1823, which compares with a total of 
Again uaing the figures compiled by the Roi 

n using the compi y way 
Age the full number of freight cars ordered for 
the larger American railroads was 21,003 and the 
total for all roads and for private car lines and 
industrials was 23,346. In addition there were 30 
cars ordered for Canada and 4982 cars for export 
to other foreign countries, making a grand total 
of 28,358. This grand total compares with 105,669 
in 1920, 29,893 in 1919, and 177,317 in 1918. 

The number of freight cars built in the United 
States in 1921 was 46,704, as compared with 
75,435 in 1920, 156,764 in 1919, and 108,044 in 
1918. In Canada in 1921 they built 9149 freight 
cars, comparing with 6421 in 1919, and 16,664 
in 1918. The 1920 figures were not given out. 

The number of passenger cars ordered in 1921 
for all United States railroads was 246. There 
were 91 ordered for service in Canada and 


155 for export to other countries, making a 


grand total of 492, comparing with a grand total 
in 1920 of 2094 and of 782 in 1919, and 157 in 1918. 
There were 1314 passenger cars built in 1921 
ao States and 361 in Canada, a total 
Oo ; i 
Buiock SIGNALING. During 1921, 824 miles of 
railroad in the United States and Canada were 
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equipped with block signals. In part this work 
represents new construction, but in part also re- 
construction and the substitution of automatic 
block signals for manual block signals. 

There were fifty-three interlocking plants in- 
stalled in the United States and six in Canada, as 
compared with forty-three in 1920 in the United 
States and two in Canada: 

An installation of automatic train control is 
under construction on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for a distance of forty miles. i i 
single track and colored light signals are to be 
used in connection with the system. 

CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. The two most im- 
portant railroad regulatory bodies are, of course, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Labor Board. On April 25, 1921, the 
Senate confirmed the appointment of W. B. 
Hooper, S. Higgins, and W. L. McMeninen as 
members of the Railroad Labor Board, repre- 
senting the pe the managers and labor re- 
spectively. ey succeeded H. W. Hunt, W. L. 
Paik, and J. J. Forrester. On March 25 John J. 
Esch, who had been Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee which had sat concurrently with the Cum- 
mings Committee of the Senate during the hear- 
‘ings on the railroad bills, which eventually were 
consolidated into the Transportation Act, was 
appointed Recess member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On May 3 the Senate con- 
firmed the appointments of E. I. Lewis and J. V. 
Campbell to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and on June 18 Edgar E. Clark was reélected 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
22 Chairman Clark 1esigned and 
was succeeded by Frederick I. Cox as 3 member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and oa 
October 3 Charles C. McChord, who had been a 
member of the Interatate Commerce Commission 
for a number of years, was elected Chairman, 
succeeding Mr. Clark in that office. 

Charles A. Prouty, Directo. of Valuations and 
former member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, died on July 8, 1921, at Newport, Vt. 
and Charles S. Staples was, on July 16, appointed 
Acting Director of Valuation. 

John Barton Payne, wha had been Secretary 
of the Interior and Director General of Railroads, 
retired on March 4 and James C. Davis was ap- 
pointed Director General of Railroads on March 
26. The Railroad Administration is being con- 
tinued until claims and counterclaims between 
the railroads and the Government have all been 
finally settled. It is this work which Mr. Davis 
will be in charge of. 

The more important changes among the per- 
sonnel of railroad executives were the death of 
Milton H. Smith, President of the Louisville & 
Nashville, and the appointment of Frederick L. 
Mapother as his successor. Mr. Smith had been 
recognized as one of the unusually able railroad 
executives. He was a man of the older traditions 
of railroading, opposed to government regulation, 
not in sympathy with the general attitude of the 
public toward railroads in the last ten years, but 
an unusually able administrator and s man gen- 
erally respected both by his associates and em- 
ployee and by the men who were opposed to his 
policy. 

George R. Loyal, who had been Assistant to 
the President of the Southern Railway and had 
served under the Railway Administration, was 
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sion. On ay 
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elected President of the Norfolk Southern. E. L. 
Brown, formerly president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, Henry D. Ledyard, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and former President of the 
Michigan Central, J. F. Wallace, Chairman of 
the Chicago Railway Terminal Commission, and 
Epps Randolph, President of the Arizona Eastern 
and of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, died during 
the year. 

New ENGLAND Srrvation. The New England 
railroad situation in 1921 became a matter of 
national concern and the New England railroads 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for some form of relief. On March 15 a committee 
of New England governors began the statement 
of the New England railroads’ case and when in 
April it was proposed to make the reductions in 
railroad freight rates, this committee apie to 
protest against such reduction for New England. 
Operating costs on the railroads in New England 
have risen until all New England railroads in 1921 
were facing sevece financial difficulties. Terminal 
costs had risen more rapidly than any other class 
of costs on railroads and New England is much 
like a t, complicated railroad terminal. 

By far the greater part of the freight business 
done by the New England railroads is an inter- 
change of traffic with other lines, the raw mate- 
rials being sent into New England and manu- 
factured articles being sent out of New England. 
The New England roads asked that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission readjust the provision of 
through rates, as between New England roads 
and connecting United States roads, so as to give 
the New England roads a larger proportion of the 
total rates. The New England manufacturers 
claim, and it was generally conceded, that they 
cannot successfully compete with manufacturers 
in other parts of the country if cither the freight 
rate on 1aw materials or the outgoing freight rate 
on maaoufactured articles was increased. 

The trunk lines refused to concede the fairness 
of the New England roads’ contentions, pointing 
out that the New England railroads entered into 
@ joint rate with the Canadian roads, which was 
lower from points in the West than the rate via 
the trunk lines. The United States trunk lines 
suggested that if the New England roads wanted 
for revenues, they could go to the Canadian roads 
for a more generous division of through rates. 
On July 28, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Classification Law gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to fix the proportion of 
joint rates to be received by each railroad, the 
Commission refused to undertake to fix these 
New England rate divisions. 

ConcLusion. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during the year gave out its tentative 
plan for the consolidation of the railroads. In the 
meanwhile the railroads themselves had been 
studying this question. No important consolida- 
tions have, however, taken place. It is probably 
fair to say that whereas in January of 1921 it 
was still extremely doubtful whether the roads 
could work out their own salvation unde: the 
Transportation Act, the railroads during 1921, 
with the exception of the New England roads, 
have demonstrated at least to the satisfaction of 
investors that they are able to work out their 
problem and remain solvent. It would appear, 
at the end of 1921, that they will be given a chance 
to do this through some kind of consolidation. 
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RAILWAYS, Execrric. Financial depression 
made itself felt on street and interurban railways 
quite as much as in the case of industries generally. 
While there were few receiverships announced 
there was no cessation of the discussion and 
agitation that marked former years in what may 
be termed “the war on the trolleys.” While 
complaints of inadequate service and failure to 
make new extensions and developments were 
common in many cities, these complaints were 
loudest in the City of New York, where the 
municipal authorities, aided and abetted by a 
certain section of the press, were condemning all 
existing public transportation lines, in particular, 
the surface and elevated roads. It was quite 
evident that these criticisms and proposals to 
“scrap”? all such lines and replace them with 
municipally-owned motor buses had a large 
element o poner expediency in them. The 
unfortunate feature of the situation, however, was 
the inability of City and State authorities to 
agree upon any definite plan, either for improving 
the existing roads or for building new ones. At 
the end of the year, the Rapid Transit Commission 
was about to make public its report on the valua- 
tion of all surface, elevated and subway lines in 
the city. It was generally understood that this 
report would disclose a valuation considerably less 
than the amount for which these lines had been 
capitalized; a result of past financial misman 
ment, at a time when a true realization of ne 
city’s rapid growth had not yet been obtained. 

As regards steam railroad electrification, none 
was undertaken in the United States during the 
year. There were many plans under discussion; 
In most instances awaiting more favorable finan- 
cial conditions before reaching the stage of letting 
contracts. At Pisa Oe the electrification of the 
terminal districts, that had often been under 
serious consideration, was again postponed. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna rn Railroad 
asked for bids on construction and equipment for 
about twenty miles of its line in the mountainous 
region near Scranton, Pa., but no particulars of 
the motive power (whether alternating or di- 
rect current energy) were made public. The an- 
nouncement and partial plan of the Super Power 
Scheme—(see ELEctTric Powrrs, TRANSMISSION 
oF), influenced many steam railroad executives 
to give serious consideration to the possibility of 
using electric power for their lines in the not 
distant future. In England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and one or two South American countries, 
electrification of steam roads was proceeding 
slowly but steadily. The Italian State Railways, 
at the end of the year were operating a large 

roportion of their lines by electric energy derived 
from water power stations recently completed, 
Sweden, in which country there were already 
many miles of electrified roads, was preparing to 
make a considerable extension of them during the 
next year. almost all cases, ncial restric- 
tions prevented further developments. 

RAINFALL. See METEOROLOGY. 

RAMSAY, Gerorae GiLBerT. Scotch, educa- 
tor, died at Saint Andrews, Scotland in March. 
From 1863 to 1908 he held the Chair of Human- 
ity in Glasgow University. He was born in 1839 
and educated at Rugby and at Oxford, winning 
distinction in his university course. He was 
called by his uncle, Professor William Ramsay, 
to Glasgow in 1861 and succeeded him in the 
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HURST, Lorp. See 
RANSOHOFF, 
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Latin chair. His teaching was most effective 
and he also showed ability in the ini 


tive work of the institution. In politics he was 
at first a Liberal, but after the division of 1886, 
a Unionist, and he was well known for the e- 
fectiveness of his platform speeches. He re 


ee 1908. 

ALL, Frank Lanog. Penologist, died 
at Minneapolis, Minn., August 6. He was born 
at Fort Ridgely, Minn., Sept. 30, 1856; educated 
at St. Johns College, Wisconsin; and after serving 
as a county superintendent of schools in Mir 
nesota, was admitted to the bar in 1880. He was 
general superintendent of the Minnesota State 
Reformatory at St. Cloud, Minn., from 1900 to 
1913; chairman of the prison commission of 
Massachusetts from 1913 to 1916; and _ direc- 
tor of the prisons of Massachusetts in 1916. 

RANDOLPH, Carman Fitz. Lawyer, died, 
in 1921. He was born at Jersey City, N. J, 
August 17, 1856; studied at Harvard and Columbia 
Law Schools; and was admitted to the bar in 
1879. He was a New Jersey delegate to the demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1884, and a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey constitutional convention 
in 1894. Besides contributions to the reviews on 

ublic questions, he wrote: The Law of Eminent 

omain (1894); and The Law and Polacy of An- 
nexation (1901). 

RANDOLPH, Epes. Railroad president, died, 
at Tucson, Ariz., August 22. He was born in 
Lunenburg County, Va.; and was engaged in 
railway service in the south and in Mexico from 
1876 to 1885. He was chief or consulting en- 
gineer of many lines, inning with the Ken- 
tucky Central in 1885 and was high official suc- 
cessively of many important lines in the west and 


in Mexico. 

RANDOLPH, Lewis Van Sycxie Frirz. Fi- 
nancier, died at Plainfield, N. J. January 2. 

e was at one time president of the Consol- 
dated Stock Exchange of New York City. He 
was born at Somerville, N. J.. May 16, 1838; 
educated in private schools at Plainfield, N. J.; 
and employed in the American Exchange Bank 
in New York City from 1854 to 1863. During 
the Civil War he served in the New Jersey militia. 
In 1864 he became private secretary of the I. C. 
railroad company and afterwards its director 
and treasurer. He was president of the Atlantic 
Trust company from 1895 to 1903, a director 
of many other large corporations, and an ex- 
ecutor of the estate of uel J. Tilden. He 
wrote a volume of poems, entitled Survivals 
(1901); and Fitz Randolph Traditions (1907). 

RANKSBOROUGH, Joun FIeEvpEN BRock.z- 

NECROLOGY. 
JosEPH. Surgeon, died at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10. He was born at Cin- 
cinnati, ay 26, 1853; and graduated at the 
Medical College of Ohio in 1874. He practiced 
surgery at Cincinnati after 1877, and was a pro- 
fessor in the Medical vie of Ohio (incor- 
porated in the University of Cincinnati) after 
1879. He was a surgeon at the various impor- 
tant hospitals of the city and an extensive contrib- 
utor 0n his subject to the scientific press. 

RAPID SIT. The difficulties of urban 
and interurban traction companies continued in 
1921, and there was comparatively little done 
in the way of extensions or new construction. 
In many of the cities there was such congestion 
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as to give rise to demands for greater transit facili- 
ties while at the same time the crowded condi- 
tion of streets made desirable subway or tunnel 
construction not always for through lines but as 
& means of handling suburban traffic centering 
at business centres. In 1921, however, private 
capital was little di to embark in such 
projects, while municipalities in many cases 
were unwilling or unable to finance bond issues 
for such construction. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion of operating costs and fares also figured, 
and in many communities there seemed to be 
& sentiment in favor of holding the fare to a 
five cent basis, irrespective of the nature or cost 
of service. Municipal ownership continued to be 
discussed during the year, but there was little 
actual progress made in that direction. Un- 
uestionably in the municipal election in the 

ity of New York the transit issue figured, ob- 
scured and distorted as it was; for to a proportion 
of the electorate apparently it seemed as if the 
five cent fare was a matter at issue. See NEw 
York«K. 

CrncinnaT1. There was under construction 
during the year a rapid-transit system whi 
was noteworthy for its low construction cost and 
for a most convenient and serviceable arrange- 
ment, namely, a belt line surrounding the residen- 
tial of the city and traversing the heart of 
the business district. The city engineers were 
able to use for this purpose the nght-of-way of the 
abandoned Miami & Erie Canal, which was 
turned over by the State for city transportation 
purposes. The belt line, irrespective of the 
advantage of the canal location, was considered as 
specially well adapted to the conditions in Cincin- 
nati and the general arrangement of the new 
system was thought to be such as to exert later a 
ee on the growth and development of 
the city. 

Tr the year 1921 four sections of the 
subway portion of the line were under active 
construction and working plans were ready for 
two more sections. It was believed that by the 
end of 1923 about 11 miles of the system, which 
as planned was 1614 miles long, would probably 
be ready for operation. To construct the remain- 
ing 514 miles additional money must be voted by 
the citizens. The line begins at Fountain Square, 
and extends north in subway in Walnut S&t., 
where it joins the canal and thence west in subway 
in the canal, or Central Parkway as it became 
known, to Plum 8t. Atabout Race St. a combined 
rapid-transit and interurban terminal station was 
planned, where at the outset only the centre 
portion of the station, to be used as a combined 
interurban and rapid-transit station, was to be 
built. If later traffic and other developments 
required this the rapid-transit tracks were to be 
put on the outside of the station under construc- 
tion which would then be used exclusively as an 
interurban station. 

From Canal and Plum Sts. the line turns and 
extends north in subway to Brighton. From this 
point a circuit is made returning to the starting 
point, the line except for a short tunnel being in the 
open, either of standard-gauge surface construction 
or reinforced-concrete elevated railway. The 
total length of the loop was about 16.45 miles, 
consisting of 2.45 miles of subway; 9 miles in the 
open, with bridges or subways at intersecting 
streets; 0.2 miles of tunnel; 3.4 miles of concrete 
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trestle, and 1.4 miles of concrete elevated struc- 
ture 


When the plans for this new rapid transit were 
definitely developed in 1915 the total estimated 
cost was pat at $6,000,000 and this amount was 
duly authorized for construction by vote in 
April, 1916. Naturally on account of the inter- 
vention of the war and the resulting higher cost of 
construction, this amount in 1921 was, of course 
inadequate and an additional bond issue of 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 would be 
required. e pages of the line to Canal and 
Walnut Sts. could be constructed for the $6,000,000 
authorized. It runs thro the suburbs of 
Oakley, Norwood, Bond Hill, St. Bernard, and 
Cumminsville and could be operated with profit 
before the entire m was completed. It 
eer about 11 miles out of the total of 16.45 

es. 

Sr. Louts. To secure improved transportation 
facilities and the more even growth of the city, as 
well as to relieve conjestion in the business district 
and provide more access to suburban and 
other localities, the City Plan Commission of 


ch St. Louis and other cial bodies have been 
en in studying the situation. There were 
found many deficiencies in the street railway 


operation due y to poor location of routes and 
to the fact that the single operating company 
was in the hands of a receiver. connection 
with the city’s policy of opening, widening, and 
extending numerous streets, it was felt that a new 
arrangement of the street car lines could be 
effected which would facilitate more di 
roueing ee quicken operation of individual lines. 
The plan aimed to connect and extend various 
lines and remove others which helped to increase 
rather than to relieve congestion. 

The proposed extension and rerouting of the 
street railway service it was claimed would serve 
the needs of the city without serious inconvenience 
for at least ten years, so that independent rapid- 
transit facilities were not needed at this time. 

However, the removal of certain transit lines 
from the surface of the narrow streets of the 
business district was considered an urgent necessity 
for the rush hour movement in St. Louis was said 
to be rather heavier than in other cities, and the 
increased crowding of these narrow streets by 
automobiles made it almost impossible to handle 
the evening rush hour traffic within this district. 

Accordingly a subway loop was therefore, for 
all east and west lines across the business district, 
to be about 25 ft. wide and 14 ft. high, with its 
roof as close as possible to the street surface. 
Stations with stairways to the sidewalk would be 
located conveniently and the plans called for the 
eastern or downtown side of the loop to be placed 
on 9th St. in order to avoid interference with the 
steam railway tunnel on 8th St., connecting the 
Eads Bridge with the union station. It was 
realized that subway loops for dg et transit lines 
independent of the street car lines would be 
necessary eventually, but these would be distinct 
from the street car subways. Alternative plans for 


the rapid transit subways were su : (1) To 
divert railway traffic to the Municipal Bridge and 
use the lower (railway) deck of the Eads Bridge 


for rapid transit purposes; (2) that a new railway 
tunnel be built on 3d St., outside of the subway 
district, in which case the present 8th St. tunnel 


‘could be utilized as a rapid transit subway. 
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For rapid transit service beyond the subway 
district four elevated lines were proposed, two 
running west and the others northwest and 
southeast, respectively. These would be concrete 
structures spanning the street car tracks, except 
that the one on the private right-of-way of the 
Hodiamont line would be a solid fill with concrete 
retaining walls and street bridges. 

In 1920 the estimates of cost were $17,000,000 
for the street car subway and $17,000,000 for the 
rapid transit subway or $80,000,000 for the com- 
pee rapid transit system, including elevated 
ines and subways. This would mean $97,000,000 
for relieving the street congestion and providing 
rapid transit facilities, but this could be distrib- 
uted over a number of years as the execution of the 
project would be gradual. 

The Department of Public Utilities also have 
given attention to this problem and during the 
year its engineers recommended a downtown 
suburban terminal station for steam railways at 
St. Louis, Mo., and a combined elevated and 
subway rapid-transit line for street and interurban 
electric cars. A 16-track suburban station at the 
southeast corner of Market and Twelfth Sts. was 
therefore prope, having its floor 17 ft. below 
street level. creased suburban train service was 
recommended, and a belt line service around the 
city and connection with East St. Louis, as the 
ney traffic with the latter city was accommo- 
ee mainly by street and interurban electric 

es. 

To provide for the rapid transit electric service 
it was proposed that the Hodiamont line, which 
had a private right-of-way, should be elevated on 
a solid fill between concrete retaining walls from 
Maple Ave. to Spring Ave. At the latter point 
the line would pass into a subway ending in a 
loop under Lucas, Morgan, and Sixth Sts. and 
Broadway. Both suburban and interurban lines 
could use this route, the interurban cars making 
only few stops. 

New York. Another step forward was taken 
in the development of the New York Subway 
system when the New York Transit Commission 
in October awarded the contract for the extension 
of the Queensboro route of the dual subway 

tem from Grand Central Station under 42nd 

t. and Bryant Park to 8th Ave. The amount of 
the bid was $3,867,138 and work was to begin in 
the near future. 

In New York City the transit question as 
already suggested became one of politics rather 
than of design and construction. By chapter 
134 of the Laws of 1921 the Public Service Com- 
mission for the first and second districts was 
abolished and a new commission for the entire 
State to consist of four members was established. 
There was also created for New York City a 
Transit Commission of three members appointed 
by the governor and authorized to make con- 
tracts for use of streets for surface railroads 
and for stage and omnibus routes. The Com- 
missioners appointed were eS McAneny, 
Leroy T. Harkness, and John F. O’Ryan. The 
organization and functioning of this committee 
was opposed by the municipal government and 
a controversy began which lasted through the 
entire year, the constitutionality of the act creat- 
ing the commission being iled in court. The 
New York authorities advocated an extensive 
system of omnibuses rather than the use of the 
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surface tracks. The commission sought to develop 
a general plan and madea survey of the situatio 
but there was more controversy and discussion 
than actual progress in clearing up the situation 
eueng ors hea 

evertheless in a report put out on September 
29 the N. Y. Transit Commission made a. genera 
announcement of policy stating that it favored 
the valuation, consolidation, and municipal owner- 
ship of all transportation facilities in New York 
City. The plan of the commission contemplated 
the consolidation and municipal ownership of all 
surface, sub-surface, and elevated lines, deemed 
by the commission to be useful and essential, and 
their inclusion in three new operating groups. 
Group 1 was to comprise the subway and ele 
vated railroads operated by the Interboro 
Rapid Transit Co., and leased by it from 
city, and the Manhattan Railway Co. Group 
2 would include the subway, elevated, and surface 
railroads operated in the Brooklyn rapid transit 
system; and Group 3 would embrace the surface 
railroads of the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. 

Administration of all the tines by a board 
of control of seven members was proposed, 
and operation was to be carried on by three 
opera Une corporate agencies to be created for 
the purpose. The commission further proposed 
that the transportation lines should be acquired 
without delay by the city, by amortizing out of 
earnings the valuation fixed by the Transit Com- 
mission. It also pe that existing securi- 
ties should be replaced by an issue of bonds of 
a consolidated company representing a new 
physical valuation of the properties. e much 
discussed question of fare it proposed to settle 
by having rates of fare based on actual cost and 
automatically determined by the amount of a 
contingent reserve or barometerfund. The Transit 
Commission expressed the hope that the 5-cent 
fare might be retained, and that the charge for 
transfers could be abolished. Recognizing that 
new construction was necessary it proposed 
that this should be provided for by yeh 
the city’s debt-incurring capacity. Participation 
by operating personnel as well as new security 
holders in surplus profits resulting from efficient 
management and operation was also an element 
in the readjustment plan. 

San Francisco Susway. Traffic conditions 
were developing to such an extent in San Fran- 
sisco that the Board of Supervisors at their meet- 
ing on November 21, ordered the city engineer 
to study and prepare plans for a four-track sub- 
way under Market St. from the Ferry to 
Valencia St. a distance of about 2}4 miles. 

Lonpon Rapm Transit Mai. Service. An 
underground electrically-operated railway was 
under construction during the year, which when 
completed would connect the chief post offices 
and trunk-line depots in the London district. 
This plan involved an automatic control electric 
system and was worked out by the engineering 
department of the London post office and Mr. 
Dalrymple-Hay. 

From the Western Central District post office 
to Mount Pleasant sorting office and the general 
post office at King Edward building as centres 
or Junction points it was proposed to develop a 
system extending to various railway stations 
and important post offices. Between the stations 
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the railway would consist of two lines of 2-ft. 
gauge track, each contained in a single tube of 
an inside diameter of 9 ft. . 

The trains will be operated without drivers on 
the remote-control system, usi 
of electric current: high 8 
speed (IS); and low ; 
is running between stations, HS current will be 
applied. The regulation of the current and the 
energising of the conductor rails as required will 
condition the speed and stopping of the trains, 
there being an electric brake system which is also 
automatic. 

The current and conductors can be so arranged 
that cars will be moved into slidings and Stopper 
at certain sections in the same manner as t 
employed to stop them at station platforms, and 
@ device will be supplied for automatically re- 
versing the connections of the car motors 30 that 
they may be easily coupled up to form trains of 
two or more cars. 

The position and destination of each train will 
be indicated to the switchman who will, with 
levers, set the track for any specified route and 
will energize the conductor rail sections with the 
current needed. A complete interlocking system 
will be in force between the different routes as 

rds track, switches, and current. 

€ arrangement provides that between the 
stations the conductor rail will be divided into 
sections, and while running between stations and 
before coming under the control of the switchmar, 
ght gape eld ea or 
eaves it an energize it again upon enteri 
the next section. This would secure a dead- 
section between adjacent trains. See TUNNELS. 

READE, . Army officer, died in 1921. 
He was born at Lowell, Mass., Oct. 13, 1844; 
and studied at the United States Military Acad- 
emy. He had risen to the rank of captain in 
November, 1889, and in the following year served 
as instructor-general of volunteers. He returned 
to the regular army and was raised to the rank of 
colonel, August 13, 1903; retired, Oct. 13, 1908; 
and was made a brigadier-general, May 4, 1911. 
His mili service forty-four years, in 
the course of which he took in the Civil 
War, Indian campai Ameri 


paigns, the i can 
War, serving in Cuba and the Philippine Islands. N 


He was a member of many important military 
and patriotic societies. 

CLAMATION. The general economic and 
financial diso ization throughout the world 
and the world-wide depression in iculture 
following the World War have deterred the under- 
taking of large land-reclamation enterprises dur- 
ing 1921. ile there have been everywhere 
aaron for placing veterans on the land, the 
act t farmers are almost everywhere in fi- 
nancial distress has tended to minimize the in- 
terest taken in such settlement by the veterans. 

IRRIGATION: Untrep Srates.—Reports of the 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, which 
included irrigation, were published during the 
year clas ar uv reports of irriga igs tion are sum- 
ma in the following paragraphs: 

The census of irrigation covered the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, : 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and all the 
States between those named and the Pacific 
ocean. East of these States ph yes is practiced 
to a limited extent for fruit and truck crops, but 
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is not general, since there is sufficient rainfall for 
ordinary crops. Within the territory covered 
by the census the number of farms on which 
irrigation was practiced in 1919 was 231,541 
which was 12 per cent of all the farms reported 
in that territory. 

The area irrigated in 1919 was 19,191,716 
acres, an increase of 33 per cent over the area 
irrigated in 1909. Existing onesacn enterprises 
reported that they were capable of irrigating 
26,020,477 acres, which is 6,828,761 acres In 
excess of the area actually. irrigated in 1919. 
There was included in irrigation enterpnses in 
1920 an area of 35,890,821 acres, which is 16,- 
699,105 acres in excess of the area irrigated in 
1919. The annual average increase from 1909 to 
1919 in the area irrigated was 475,843 acres, 
and the excess of to which existing enter- 
prises were capable of supplying water in 1920 
over that irrigated in 1919 would provide for 
the continuation of the average rate of increase for 
& period of more than fourteen years without 
any additional construction; while the com- 
pletion of existing enterprises with capacity to 
supply the full areas now included in their plans 
would. provide for maintaining the average rate 
of increase for over 35 years without the under- 
ng of any new enterprises. The areas nepores 
as included in existing enterprises are undoubtedly 
larger than can be served by these enterprises, 
but, making liberal allowances for this, the 
figures indicate that there is no immediate de- 
mand for the undertaking of new enterprises unless 
apap ga rn aaa 
increased greatly. ee oe ae 
The total capital invested in irrigation works 
up to 1920 is reported as $697,657,328, an increase 
of 117 per cent over the amount reported in 1910. 
The av investment per acre enterprises 
were capable of supplying with water in 1920 was 
$26.81, as against an average of $15.85 in 1910. 

The area irrigated in 1919 was distributed 


Arkansas, 143,946 acres, California, 4,- 
219,040 acres, Colorado, 3,348,385 acres, Idaho, 
2,488,806 acres, Kansas, 47,312 acres, Louisi- 
ana, 454,882 acres, Montana, 1,681,729 acres, 
Nebraska, 442,790 acres, Nevada, 561,447 acres, 
ew Mexico, 538,377. acres, North Dakota, 
12,072 acres, Oklahoma, 2,969 acres, Oregon, 986,- 
162 acres, South Dakota, 100,682 acres Texas, 
586,120 acres, Utah, 1,371,651 acres, Washington, 
529,899 acres, Wyoming, 1,207,982 acres. 
The relative importance of the various agencies 
supplying water for ae aan is shown by the 
following distribution of the acreage irrigated 
in 1919 by type of enterprise: Individual and 
partnership enterprises, 6,848,807 acres, which 
is 35.7 per cent of the total; codperative enter- 
prises, 6,581,400 acres, which is 34.3 per cent of 
the total; irrigation districts, 1,822,887 acres 
which is 9.5 per cent of the total; commer 
enterprises, 1,822,001 acres, which is 9.5 per cent 
of the total : United States Reclamation Service, 
1,254,569 acres, which is 6.5 per cent of the total; 
Carey Act, 523,929 acres, which is 2.7 per cent of 
the total; United States Indian Service, 284,551 
acres, which is 1.5 per cent of the total; all others, 
53,572 acres, which is 0.3 per cent of the total. 
The sources from which water is obtained for 
irrigation are shown by the following distribution 
of the area irrigated in 1919 by source of water 
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supply: Gravity flow from streams, 14,527,060 
acres, which is 75.7 per cent of the total; pumped 
from streams, 1,226,510 acres, which is 6.4 per 
cent of the total; from streams, partly by gravity 
and Perey A eee re 199,598 acres, which is 1.4 
per cent of the total; pumped from wells, 1,263,098 
acres, which is 6.6 per cent of the total; flowing 
wells, 65,856 acres, which is 0.3 per cent of the 
total; gravity flow from lakes, 100,646 acres, which 
is 0.5 per cent of the total; pumped from lakes, 
35,730 acres, which is 0.2 cent of the total; 
springs, 198,008 acres, which is 1.0 per cent of the 
total; stored storm water, 98,873 acres, which is 
0.5 per cent of the total; other and mixed sources, 
1,440,652 acres, which is 7.5 per cent of the total. 
The area receiving its total supply from streams 
is 83.4 per cent of the total; the area in the various 
mixed classes that gets part of its supply from 
streams is 7.4 per cent of the total, making some- 
thing over 90 per cent of the total area irrigated 
that receives all or most of its water supply 
from streams. The area receiving its total supply 
from wells is 7.1 per cent of the total area irriga 

The irrigation data are ified by the 
drainage basins in which the irrigated land lies: 
The area irrigated in 1919 is distributed among 
the main inage basins as follows: Missouri 
river and tributaries, 4,147,278 acres; Mississippi 
Yiver and tributaries other than the Missouri, 
958,493 acres; streams flowing to the Gulf of 
Mexico other than the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande, 698,077 acres; the Rio Grande and 
tributaries, 1,293,863 acres; Colorado river and 
tributaries, 2,312,047 acres; the Great Basin 
drainage, 2,313,163 acres; Columbia river and 
tributaries, 3,873,245 acres; Pacific ocean streams 
other than Colorado and Columbia rivers, 3,570,- 

7 acres. A very small area in New Mexico and 
Arizona lies in’ drainage ms that cannot be 
included in any of those named. 

The census reports state that the reports of 
crops grown on irrigated lands are incomplete, but 
it is probable that the relative importance of the 
crops, as shown by reports of aang, Were value, 
are correct. Alfalfa ranks first in both acreage 
and value, with 3,151,675 acres harvested in 
1919, and a value of $186,391,299. Wild, salt, or 
prairie grasses rank second in area, with 974,507 
acres cut in 1919, but it ranks below many other 
crops in total value, the amount reported being 
only $17,954,630. Rough rice ranks third in 
area, with 892,761 acres, and second in total 
value, with $96,368,090. Spring wheat ranks 
fourth in area, with 877,411 acres harvested in 
1919, but in value it ranks much lower, the amount 
reported being $37,556,853. Tree fruits are not 
reported by acres but by number of trees. Oranges 
rank third in value, being exceeded by only rice 
and alfalfa, with a total of $58,244,422. Potatoes 
follow oranges in value with a total of $50,778,993, 
for an area of 154,194 acres. Sugar beets grown 
for sugar rank next to potatoes in value, with 
$38,831,339, and an area of 377,655 acres. Grapes 
follow sugar beets in value with a total of $36,304,- 
252, the area not being re . Cotton ranks 
next in value with $30,457,881, and an area of 
214,576 acres. Peaches and apples follow cotton 
wit. vinta of $24,670,264 and $24,566,584 

ively. 
e twentieth Annual Report of the United 
States Reclamation Service shows the following 
facts as to its finances, and the results of its work: 
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Receipts to June 30, 1921: Sale of public lands, 
$103,050,209.64, sale of town lots, $549,718.56, 
advances from the general treasury, $20,000,000, 
oil leasing royalties, $4,617,665.13, potassium 
royalties, $12,724.47, collections, $37,055,942.14, 
tal, $165,286,259.14. The construction cost 
to June 30, 1921, was $140,199,968.44, and the 
repayments on construction amounted to $9,508,- 
777.48. The gross cost of operation and mainte- 
nance to June 30, 1921, was $13,654,158.54, and 
the revenues $10,275,219.35, leaving a deficit on 
operation and maintenance of $3,378,939.19. 

The area irrigated in 1920 was 1,225,480 acres, 
and the area to which the service was prepared to 
supply water in 1920 was 1,661,960 acres. In 
addition to the area reported above about 1,000,- 
000 acres received a supplemental supply, al- 
though deriving its principal supply from other 
sources. On the basis of the area to which water 
could have been supplied in 1920 the average 
construction cost per acre was $84.35; however 
a part of the cost should be charged to the land 
which receives a supplemental supply from the 
Government works. The report does not show 
how much of the cost should be so , but 
including the whole 1,000,000 acres in the area 
over which the cost is spread the average cost 
per acre becomes $52.67 per acre. It is probable 
that the correct avers oor per acre should be 
placed about midway een the two averages 
given. 

Forsian Countries. The present government 
of Mexico has announced itself as in favor of 
poeeton development throughout the country. 
In January, 1921, it asked Congress for an appro- 
penn of 25,000,000 pesos for irrigation work. 

e states also are backing irrigation. : 
projects are in contemplation in Luis Potosi. 

Lower California the local government & 
backing a project to irrigate about 40,000 acres 
in the San Quinten Valley for the growing of 
sugar cane. In the state’ of Sinaloa the state 
authorities are building a canal to be about 50 
miles long, to serve land in the Culiacan River 
Valley. the Dominican Republic, notwith- 
standing the slump in sugar, an extensive irriga- 
tion project tapping the Yaque river is being 
completed. In Peru an irrigation project con- 
taining about 20,000 acres is under construction 
in the Cafieta Valley, about 140 kilometres south 
of Lima. Another large government project, 
the Pampas Imperial project, is under construc- 


tion. 

In Spain prosects are being carried out on the 
Ebro and ero rivers. e Commonwealth 
of Australia and the states of Victoria, New 
Wales, and South Australia have arrived at an 
bee regarding the storage and use of the 

urray river waters. The agreement provides 
for a joint commission and that the cost shall be 
borne in equal shares by each of the parties. The 
total area irrigated in India in 1920 is estimated 
at 49,000,000 acres, an increase of about 2,000,000 
acres over the area irrigated in the preceding year. 
In Siam a large irrigation project is under con- 
struction, to provide water for rice growing. 
Among the public works under construction in the 
ae es are irrigation projects designed to 
supply water to 300,000 hectares of land. They 

ill require about ten years for completion. 

DrarnacEe: UNiTep Sratss. e first census 
of drainage in the United States was taken as 
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a part of the Fourteenth Census in 1920. The 
figures all relate to a land for agricul- 
tural purposes. Drainage been provided for 
53,024,975 acres of agricultural lands which is 
5.5 per cent of all the land in farms in the United 
States. This area is equal to 10.5 per cent of all 
the improved land in farms; in the United States. 
The additional area of farm land in need of drain- 
age is reported as 39,110,357 acres, or 4.1 per cent 
of all land in farms. Of this additional area in 
need of drainage, 10,459,181 acres can be made 
available for agricultural use by inage -only, 
yr 28,651,176 acres require clearing as well as 


The Actes just given relate to land in farms at 
the date of the census. A further enumeration 
was made for organized drainage enterprises, 
most of which furnish only drainage outlets, 
leaving the farm drains to be installed by indi- 
vidual farmers. Nearly all of the drainage enter- 
prises are controled by public corporations 
organized under State laws, and known as drain- 
age districts or local was it asivath districts. 

sually these corporations have power to issue 
bonds to obtain funds for construction and to 
levy and collect taxes to py their bonds and the 
expenses of operation and maintenance. Operat- 
ing enterprises include all that had completed or 
had begun actual construction of drainage works 
by Jan. 1, 1920. The total area in operating 


drainage enterprises is 65,495,038 acres, which is © 
-the 3452 active chapters of the American Red 


approximately 3.4 Ber cent of the entire land 
area of the United States. Enterprises that had 
been organized, but had not begun construction b 
Jan. 1, 1920, which were termed “ non-operating”’ 
enterprises, embraced a total area of 3,924,821 
acres. 

Operating drainage enterprises included 44,- 
288,235 acres of improved land, 11,283,532 acres 
of timbered and cut-over d, and 9,923,271 
acres of other unimproved land. _ 

The capital invested in pperenne drainage 
enterprises to Dec. 31, 1919, was $372,273,567, 
and the estimated ditional] investment to 
complete the works authorized was $62,321,412. 
The average investment per acres for the Uni 
States as a whole was $6.64 per acre. This, 
generally, includes outlet drainage only. — 

The acreage of farm land drained is distributed 
among the geographic divisions as follows: New 
England, 129,799 acres; Middle Atlantic, 1,673,638 
acres; East North Central, 30,737,056 acres; West 
North Central, 11,758,939 acres; South Atlantic, 
2,865,872 acres; East South Central, 1,720,517 
acres; West South Central, 2,365,701 acres; Moun- 
tain, 456,015 acres; and Pacific, 1,318,238 acres. 

ForEIGN DratnaGE: Canada. Plans are under 
way for the drainage of 1,000,000 acres south of 
pee a cost of approximately $1,250,000, 
by the Manitoba Drainage Commission. Out 
of 6,000,000 acres under cultivation in Manitoba 
more than 1,750,000 acres are in provincial 
drainage districts. The greater part of the land 
is being purchased by American settlers. Holland. 
Work on draining the Zuider Zee is progressing. 
It will reclaim about 480,000 acres, at a cost of 
about $100,000,000. Jtaly. Large drainage 
projects along the Adriatic near Venice are bei 
carried out to give employment to labor. Brazil. 
By a decree of Dec. 30, 1920, there was created 
& commission for the improvement of the low 
lands of Rio Janeiro. 
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RED CROSS, AMERICAN. 
oO tes under a charter granted by Act of 

ngress Jan. 5, 1905, and is officially designated 
(1) To furnish volunteer aid to the sick and 
wounded of armies in times of war in accordance 
with the conventions of Geneva; (2) To act in 
matters of voluntary relief and in accord with the 
military and naval authorities as a medium of 
communication between the American people and 
their army and navy; (3) To continue and carry 
on a system of national and international relief 
in time of peace and to apply the same in mit- 
igating the sufferings caused by pestilence 
famine, fire, and other great national 
calamities; and (4) To devise and carry On meas- 
ures for preventing the same. 

The record of the Red Cross work during 1921 
showed marked expansion in peace-time activities 
at home and a contraction in foreign fields. The 
outstanding features of the year ending June 30, 
were as follows: (1) A reduction of the fourteen 
operating divisions to nine; (3) extensive and 
varied assistance to American veterans of the 
World War; (3) increased activity in public 
health and nursing service; (4) effective disaster 
relief at home and abroad; (5) a widening Junior 
Red Cross programme; (6) marked contraction of 
relief activities in Europe; and (7) a concentration 
of effort overseas on child welfare work, medical in 
character. 

This work cost National Headquarters and 


This movement 


Cross $24,492,741.35, apportioned as follows: 


Relief in Europe, $12,616,016.31; Other forei 
relief (including China famine relief), $2,092,- 
613.01; Junior Cross activities, $420,557.50; 


Relief of military service men and women 
$1,931,598.40 (in addition to which the National 
Organization spent $1,255,706.82); Disaster relief, . 
$270,505.07; Red Cross M. ine and Junior 
Red Cross News, $215,904.53; Operation of relief 
and service officers at National and Divisional 
Headquarters, $3,378,603.53; Operation of bureaus 
for handling relief supplies, also transportation in 
United States of relief son $247,992.98; 
operation of management offices at National an 
Divisional sroranr bevel pag $1,015,547.43; Collec- 
tions and enrollments and special publicity, 
$631,494.49; Special public health activities, 
$136,389.31; Special nursing activities, $75,146.15; 
and Miscellaneous expenditures, $1,460,372.64. 

A summary of the year’s disasters in which the 
American Red Cross rendered relief shows that 
they were of varying types, including several 
which previously have never been regarded as 
falling within the disaster classification. The 
organization furnished relief in seventeen fires, 
five floods, seven tornadoes or cyclones, one 
devastating storm, three explosions, including the 
one in Wall Street; one building accident, two 
ned aa the most serious being that at 

em, Ohio, which affected 9 cent of the 
popu one smallpox epidemic in the Repub- 
ic of Haiti, one train wreck, the race riot at Tulsa, 
Okla., the famine in China, affecting millions of 
ie tai emergency relief in famine among the 

dians in Alsi. the opper plague in 
North Dakota, and earthquakes in Italy and 
Albania. The forty-five disasters occurring in the 
United States resulted in the death of nine hundred 
persons and the injury of twenty-eight hundred, 
while property damage affecting sixty-nine com- 
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munities and rendering ninety thousand families 
homeless was estimated at thirty million dollars. 
SERVICE TO WorRLD War VETERANS. Service to 
veterans continued on a large scale. On June 30, 
26,300 disabled World War veterans were in 
hd ema and contract hospitals. To them the 
_Cross rendered Home ice, recreatio 
service, temporary financial aid, and many other 
forms of assistance, large and small, supplemen- 
tary to governmental, medical, nursing and hos- 
pital service. There were 2329 Red Cross Cha 
ters still engaged in some kind of war work; 
448 Red Cross workers were continually on duty in 
the hospitals. The Red Cross expended, from the 


funds of National Headquarters and of the Chap- Red Cross 


ters, nearly $10,000,000 in behalf of the veterans 
during the year, and at the request of the govern- 
ment, with the American Legion assisted the 
Veterans’ Bureau in a canvass of the country to 
locate all disabled ex-service men and acquaint 
them with their rights and privileges under the 
law. The Red Cross during the fiscal year, also 
made temporary loans to ex-service men amount- 
ing to several hundred thousand dollars, the bulk 
of which loans has been repaid. During the year 
the Red Cross assisted approximately 82,000 
compensation and insurance claims, 80,000 
allotment and allowance cases, 5000 miscella- 
neous claims, and secured the delivery of 2200 
Liberty Bonds held as undeliverable by the War 
Department. In its Institute for the Blind at 
Evergreen, Md., the Red Cross trained 147 
blinded ex-service men. 

The gradual but marked reductions, retrench- 
ments and readjustments of the Army and Navy 
had a corresponding effect upon that branch of 
the Red Cross charged with the nsibility of 
rendering service to the mili orces. i 
service was available to virtually all men sta- 
tioned at Army and Navy camps, posts, stations 
and hospitals in the United States and its posses- 
sions. ere were 267 military and naval estab- 
lishments served during the year; 999,819 visits 
were paid to patients, 38,843 letters written, and 
8333 entertainments given. 

On July 1, there were 37,787 nurses enrolled in 
the Red Cross Nursing Service, showing an in- 
crease during the past year of 1084. To meet the 
needs of three governmental services, the Army, 
the ah and the United States Public Health 
Service for assistance in caring for the veterans 
of the World War, 500 nurses were assigned from 
the Red Cross Nursing Service during the year. 
There were 1267 Red Cross Public Health nurses 
emprore in 817 places. 

921 there were 73,592 certificates issued to 
women and girls who completed the Red Cross 
course in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 
These classes included foreigners, Indians, deaf 
mutes, the blind; telephone operators, members 
of the W. C. T. U., and the Y. W. C. A., waitresses 
in hotels, women working in laundries and girls in 
Florence Crittenton Homes. On June 30, 1763 
nurse instructors had been enrolled, of whom 591 
were active. Red Cross nurse instructors also 
conducted classes in Poland under the auspices of 
the Polish Red Cross, where 742 certificates were 
issued from May to October, 1920. 

Nutrition Service continued the work of en- 
rolling women trained in home economics to act as 
dietitians in hospitals of the Army, Navy, and 
United States Public Health Service, or as in- 
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structors in the course in Food Selection. There 
were 22 hospital dietitians and 101 instructors en- 
rolled during 1921. The total enrollment at the 
end of the year was 2514. The prevalence of 
malnutrition among children of the nation, rich 
and poor alike, as shown by inspections made by 
physicians, is 8 menace to the health of the nation 
and as such constitutes an emergency which the 
Red Cross tried to meet. Reports for the year 
show that 1114 nutrition classes were conducted, 
with an enrollment of 22,096 children. Visite 
totaling 4732 were made to the homes of these 
children. 

FOREIGN RELIEF OPERATIONS. 
confined its efforts in Europe almost 
entirely to the establishing of a chain of child 
health units and aiding countless numbers of 
refu In Austria food, clothing, and medical 
supplies were distributed to 500,000 persons, 
mostly children. Employment in the way of 
garment making was giver to 40,000 native 
women. The work called for an expenditure from 
all sources of 25,000,000 francs worth of medical 
and other supplies to 235 hospitals, providi 
3800 beds to 135 institutions, caring for 27 
children and assisting organizations reac 
107,000 persons. 

In South Russia and Constantinople the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, in the middle of the winter, 
hel handle one of the most complex refugee 
problems in history. Called upon to suddenly 
care for 150,000 refugees, who were forced to 
leave the Crimea when Wrangel’s army collapsed 
and were dumped into Constantinople on 111 
ships of all kinds, the Constantinople unit did the 
work in a manner which won the praise of the 
allied nations whose neers were familiar with 
what was done. Not only did the American Red 
Cross distribute all the supplies originally placed 
at its disposal in the Near , but it distributed 
$300,000 sent by the Russian Embassy in the 
United States and an additional $400,000 worth 
of supp provided by the reserve fund at Na- 
tio eadquarters. 

In Poland 40,000 refugees who had fled before 
the Russian Soviet invasion, were cared for 
500,000 under-nourished children were assists 
with food and Sone, and permanent relief 
work was established in the way of child-health in 
22 children’s hospitals, 33 hospitals with children’s 
wards, 345 children’s orphanages and similar 
institutions. Through a system of railway relief 
trains, more than 1000 surgical cases were cared 
for weekly and a maximum of 750,000 persons 
were fed in a single month. 


tion within 48 hours. 

In Hungary the outstanding feature of the work 
for 1921 was the distribution to needy children 
and refu of 1,500,000 articles of clothing and 
the mobilization of 50,000 native women in & 
nation-wide knitting campaign. A Junior Red 
Cross was also organized with a membershi 
20,000. The total relief supply distributions of the 
Red Cross in Hungary for the year averaged ten 
tons per day. 

In Greece 50,000 Greek refugees from the 
Caucasus were assisted with food and clothing and 
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later were given such supplies that a large number 
of them were able to colonize in 52 deserted vil- 
lages and resume their normal occupations. A 
complete child-health programme was in- 
augurated and some 10,000 children were started 
on the right course. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the work for the year in- 
cluded a medical survey of 50,000 children; en- 
roliment of 165,000 children into a Junior Red 
Cross, mobilization of 72,000 children into a 
health crusade; the distribution of large quanti- 
ties of medical supplies and clothing and the 
establishment of the first two of 21 medical centres 
for child-health work. 

In Montenegro the work of the Red Cross was 
devoted to assisting the war orphans of that 
country. The work was delayed by the necessity 
of caring for 18,000 Russian refugees who drifted 
in, but in spite of this the child-feeding kitchens 
served during the year a total of over 3,000,000 
meals, while the health centres supervised and 
aided 20,000 children with medical supplies and 
surgical treatment. 

In Serbia, another of the Jugo-Slav countries, 
relief work was thoroughly established among 
the 90,000 war-orphans, a tage o 
whom are suffering from tuberculosis and other 
diseases brought about by the low standard of 
living resulting from the war. 

The work in Roumania was entirely among the 
children and consisted of financial assistance 
given to Roumanian organizations, both from the 
regular relief funds and the Junior Red Cross. 

In Western Russia and the Baltic states child- 
health centres were opened by the American Red 
Cross during the year to the number of 132, and 
13,000 children were treated monthly during the 
last two months of the year. When the programme 
is complete, medical supervision will be main- 
tained over 450,000 children. In addition to 
medical care, 31,000 children: were furnished 
clothing, an epidemic of dysentery was overcome in 
Latvia, and a still more threatening epidemic 
of typhus was destroyed in Lithuania. In the 
four Baltic states, 240 hospitals were also assisted. 

Although the American Red Cross had liqui- 
dated most of its relief operations of France in 
1920, during the past year it continued to help the 
children in the devastated regions and made 
several gifts of cash to carry on the work being 
done among the maimed soldiers. 

In Belgium there was considerable distribution 
of supplies and general aid in the rehabilitation 
work being done. During the spring of 1921 all 
the remaining supplies of the American Red Cross 
in that country were distributed to hospitals, 
schools and other institutions, especially those 
caring for the children. 

In Albania the American Red Cross, in several 
cities, established child-health stations so that 
in the month of June, 4200 children received 
medical assistance. Heroic work was also done 
during the earthquake disasters, lasting from Dec. 
18, 1920, for nearly 2 week. In addition to what 
was done for the Albanians, the Red Cross fed 
1000 refugees is @ period of nine months. 

In China, the Red Cross spent $1,200,000 for 
the relief of the famine sufferers and it has been 
estimated that more than 600,000 le were 
thus saved from starvation. The met of relief 
employed by the movement was particularly 
effective for, in addition to saving thousands of 
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lives it gave China more than 900 miles of per- 
manent roads that are sorely needed to prevent 
@ recurrence of famine. 

JUNIOR ee roger os moveneot led for its 
programme for the year “training for citizen- 
ship thro service.” This new phase of Junior 
work sought to make available to the schools, 
public, jal, and private, the several services 
of the American Red Cross as a means of opening 
to the pane — ae aunt rN quice 
range of projects designed to link up the schoo 
and the local Red Cross Chapter. ith a broad 
range of philanthropic activities for the unfortu- 
nate chil at home, and educational relief proj- 
ects for destitute children in thirteen foreign lands, 
it served to enlighten the minds, to nurture the good 
will, to improve the health, and to increase the 
happiness of thousands of children. More than 
237,000 destitute or needy children in European 
countries were benefited by the relief work of the 
Junior American Cross during 1921. The 
National Children’s Fund raised by the School 
children, was drawn on for $420,557.50 for this 
work. Last year $1,107,662.36 was received and 
$638,396.24 expended. a 

REED COLLEGE. A co-educational insti- 
tution of the higher learning at Portland, Ore.; 
founded in 1911. The enrollment for the fall of 
1921 was 300. The faculty numbered 29. The 
library contained’ 20,965 volumes. A Commons- 
Union building was completed during the year. 
Changes were made in the requirements for 
a ion, and the ee pee 
sophomore years was reo ident, 
Richard Frederick Scholz. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Under 
the leadership of Bishop David Cummins of Ken- 
tucky, a number of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who separated from the 
mother church because of its ritualistic practice, 
founded this denomination in New York in 1873. 
With the exception mentioned its doctrines are 
similar to those of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Church of fap fre Also it 
has close connections with the Liturgical Free 
Churches of England. Meetings aie held every 
three years. ere was a coavention in 1921, 
when there were reported to be 74 churches, and 
11,050 communicants, a slight decrease from the 
figures of 1918. Church property was valued at 
$1,702,187. a school] membeis numbered 
more than 9000. venteen missionaries carry 
on the missionary work of the Board of Home 
Missions among the needy churches and negroes 
of the south. ive foreign missionary work 
is conducted in India by 6 missionaries and 20 
native helpers. There are 8 missionary stations. 
Educational activities of the denomination con- 
sist of a theological seminary in agra ors 

Os- 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
Seven denominational churches form the Council 
of the Reformed Churches in America, following 
in general the Presbyterian principles. The Coun- 
cil was 0 ized in 1906 and includes the follow- 
ing: The Reformed Church in America, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, 
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the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
the Reformed Church in the United States, the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod, and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, Colored. The function 
of the Council is to act in the nature of a unifying 
and codperative agency for the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Churches. It meets biennially and be- 
tween these meetings the business is intrusted to 
the Executive Committee consisting of the officers 
and committee chairmen. A meeting was held in 
Philadelphia March 15, when the constitution of 
the Presbyterian Reformed Church in America 
to effect a federal union of the bodies comprismg 
the Council, was presented and in substance ap- 
roved. It was urged at this meeting that ste 
taken to have the United Assembly take the 
place of the present Council of Reformed Churches 
to avoid duplication of work. Statistics for 1921 
for reformed Presbyterian churches were as fol- 
lows: Reformed Church in America, 144,929 com- 
municants; 757 church buildings; Reformed 
Church in the United States, 344,374 communi- 
cants, 1719 church buildings; Christian Re- 
formed Church, 38,668 communicants, 233 church 
buildings; Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
North America, General Synod, 2386 com- 
municants, 15 church buildings; Synod of Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of North America 
8185 communicants, 102 church ae an: 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian hurch 
15,124 communicants, 130 church buildings. 
See also YTERIAN CHURCH, AND CUMBER- 
LAND PRESBYTERIAN 
REFUSE DISPOSAL. 
REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOL- 
DIERS. See EpucarTion In THE Unrrep STaTEs. 
Poa irre JOSEPH. HB api aaa one 
of the leading supporters of Dreyfus, died in Paris, 
April 18. He was born in Panis, Sept. 30, 1856; 


See GARBAGE. 
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RELATIVITY. See AsTronomy. 

RELIEF FOR WAR VICTIMS. With cor 
ditions in many of the countries improving, the 
most important development of the year was the 
Russian famine relief work undertaken by the 
American Relief Administration, the International 
Relief Conference of Geneva, of which Dr. Nansen 
was in charge, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and the Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. Heretofore three of these organizations 
had been working in Russia: Dr. Nansen in &§&- 
beria repatriating war prisoners, the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee in the Ukraine working 
among the refugees, and the Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Moscow distributing soap, milk, and fats 
among the school children. But the excessive 
drought with its ensuing grain shortage caused 
a change or enlargement of policy. Reports of 
investigations showed the famine to be due to 
destruction through drought rather than to dis 
couraged production under the Bolshevik régime. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the grain crop of 
the Volga district, the principal grain-growing 
territory of Europe, was destroyed. ently 
the Asai lem has not been that of feeding the city 
dwellers alone, but of feeding the food producers— 
the farmers—as well. Ex-Governor James P. 
Goodrich of Indiana and Dr. Vernon Kellogg who 
had gone to Russia at the request of Mr. Hoover, 
found conditions in the Volga district so terrible 
that on their return to the United States they laid 
before the President and Co @ report on 
vernmeat 


c of corn and seed grains for relief. rahe 


studied at a lycée and in the law faculty of the hands of a commission com of Herbert 
University of Paris; and was admitted to the barin Hoover, James P. Goodrich, Edward M. Fiesh, 
1877. e was private secretary to Gambetta Edgar Rickard, and Don Livi o. Five days 


from 1881 to 1882. He had already written 
largely for the press, and in 1886 he went again 
into newspaper work, becoming part owner of a 
Union-Republican paper. He was elected to the 

hamber of Deputies as a Liberal-Republican in 
1889, and again in 1893. He vigorously attacked 
the authorities for the fabroduction of secret 
documents in the Dreyfus trial of 1894; denounced 
the forgeries of the witnesses against Dreyfus; 
and was a fearless champion of the movement 
for revision. His writings peranang to the 
Dreyfus affairs are voluminous, including a 
collection of pamphlets republished in 1898-99; a 
further account in 1900; and a six-volume history 
‘of the Dreyfus affair in 1901-04. Finally on 
this subject he published in 1905, Les nouvelles 
cattlinaires (1905). A phlet on the teaching of 
ey which originally appeared in the Stécle, 
caused his expulsion from captaincy in the 
territorial army as a gross offense against disci- 
line, and the withdrawal of his decoration of the 
Nasir of Honor. His other publications include 
studies on the Near East; a history of the Gambetta 
ministry; a volume of literary and _ historical 
studies; various articles against Boulanger; and 
collections of articles on military subjects; also 
Mes comptes rendus (1911); and La 


Electorale (1912). 
REINDEER. See ALASKA. 
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appropriation was ready for shipment from the 
nited States. 

AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. On 
July 23, Herbert Hoover as chairman of the Amer 
ican Relief Administration replied to pag sane 
of Maxim Gorki for aid for the famine erers 
in Russia. On August 20 an agreement between 
the American Relief Administration and the 
Soviet government was signed at Riga and sup 
plies and personnel were immediately sent to Rus 
sia. Under this ent all relief supplies fur- 
nished by the A. R. A. were to be distributed by 
its agents without interference of any kind from 
the Soviet government and all Americans detained 
in Russia were to be immediately released. Colo- 
nel William N. Haskell, formerly Allied High Com- 
missioner in the Near East, was appointed Dr 
rector of the American Relief Administration m 
Russia; headquarters were established in Moscow; 
and food stations were rapidly opened in Petro- 

and Moscow and in the ee of Saratov 

ra, Simbirsk, Kazan, Ufa, Orenburg, and 
Astrakhan. By the end of the year the American 
Relief Administration was feeding approximately 
1,000,000 children in Russia and the number was 
rapidly increasing. 

On October 19, an agreement was completed 
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with the Soviet government whereby individuals 
outside of Russia were enabled to p from 
the American Relief Administration food remit- 
tances in values of $10 or multiples thereof for 
the benefit of their relatives or fnends in Russia. 
Food packages corresponding to the amount of 
the remittances were delivered to the consignees 
from the A. R. A. warehouses in Russia. Thirty- 
three days after the food remittance agreement 
was signed in Moscow the first packages were 
delivered to Russian beneficiaries and by the 
middle of December over $280,000 worth of re- 
mittances had been sold and deliveries were being 
made to all parts of European Russia. At the 
close of the year the sales were rapidly mounting. 
ber 30 an agreement was signed in 
London by Walter Lyman Brown, representing 
the A. R. A., and Leonid Krassin, representing 
Soviet Russia, whereby the Soviet government 
allocated the sum of $10,200,000 a ie for the 
purchase of American food and grains by 
the A. R. A. for famine relief. With this alloca- 
tion the American Relief Administration had 
available for Russian relief at the end of 1921 
supplies and money to a total of approximately 
$40,200,000, which included the $20,000,000 Con- 
gressional appropeatan, $10,000,000 represent- 
ing the balance of A. R. A. funds for child feeding, 
me vei ae ee the agree government. 
i ese funds the Russian feeding programme 
of the A. R. A. was increased to 2000,000 chil- 
dren and 500,000 adults with plans for further 
mereases to 3,000,000 children and 5,000,000 
adults as rapidly as transport conditions in Russia 
would permit. 
The audited accounts of the A. R. A. for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, showed the fol- 


lowing items under the heading “total relief ap- 
plied ”’: 
Armenia in Caucasus...................... $ 137,410.98 
Csecho-Slovakia..................... cc eee 269,621 .69 
Esthonia................... cece cee eee eens 186,260 . 07 
Finland Bree bata dt ie cate Mev uentivad adhe 126078. 24 
Gen. 145,655.77 
Lithuania....................--.c eee eeees 1,197. 
POlAT oes 5 ic ohcos 25-8 Xo SASK ASG RES SOR ek §,104,102.71 
NIGOIG 55665 ok Glee SiG Be bake Ba Ge Ras 3,897 .79 
Serbia (8. H.S.).. 2.00.2. 0 2. cece eee 71,260.61 
AUST eee sc oo a ese aa a dad ice VR pee oe 3,256,983 . 89 


Cr 2 


many, ete. 


DOUG ie aoe oh ahh 20% se fogs horde a weg ae 4 3,554. 
Liberated Districts of France............... 25,000.00 
Total per Statement of Child Relief 
Operations..................20 0000s $13,031,616.16 
During the winter of 1920-21 the American 
Relief Administration provided relief for over 


3,500,000 children in Poland, Austria, Hungary 
Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, an 

Lithuania and in Germany, the latter through the 
agency of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. In addition, it furnished funds for the 
relief of Russian reneeee clothing and supplies 
for the Serbian Child Welfare Association and the 
American Women’s Hospitals in Siberia, food 
supplies to the American Red Cross toward the 
support of children in Montenegro, and aid to 
the Comité d’Assistance toward the support of 
children in the devastated regions of ce. 
During the summer of 1921 conditions in Europe 
improved to such an extent that by the harvest 
of that year the A. R. A. was able to withdraw its 
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child feeding missions from Czecho-Slovakia and 
Lithuania and reduce considerably operations in 
other countries, so that at the end of the year 
less than a million children were being fed out- 
side of Russia. 
The headquarters of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration are at 42 Broadway, New York City. 
Tue Neak East REvier. e Near East Re- 
lief, incorporated by. act of sn Bape in 1919, was 
working in 1921 among the people of Syria Pales- 
tine, Turkey, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Russian 
Transcaucasia; a region that is equal in extent 
aoe whole area covered by the oe pean child- 
g pro. e. e organisation was caring 
for over 100,000 children, the majority in orphan- 
ages, the others in soup kitchens an inics. 
Owing to the recent yaa ere destruction in 
the Caucasus and Western key fully as many 
robe seagalio ve Fics of et year hs ar 
esperate n u e organization co ho 
give them shelter because of insufficient funds, 
and so the death wagon gathered them up as it 
made its daily rounds. ile all the money of 
the Near East Relief does not go for orphan work, 
it is the chief emphasis everywhere; and in : 
Palestine, and ucasia at present it is 
practi ye only activity. 
_ The following brief financial statement, from 
July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, was the last official 
Suey after all accounts for the year had been 
au : 


Caucaaue sich i a BA a eo 5 eek Sa eR $1,468,648 .55 
Constantinople, including Anatolia, Western 
Cilicia, and Greek 


e@ecreceaeeee er eer ve 


7,000. 

Mesopotamia. ............ 0. cece cee ees 220,000. 

Mesopotamia—Persia................00006- 30,000. 
Personnel............. 00. cece cect ee ceeces 151,382.96 

Mipcellaneous............. 0. cee eee eee 590,970. 
Relief cargoes... ......... cece cet cece eee 3,009,306 .60 
Individual remittances....................... 713,077.03 
"POUR x ioe Bete eee eS es $9,984,026 .20 
Though $10,000,000 was the amount raised 


sums were needed on ac- 
count of the increasing need owing to political 
conditions, and at the close of the year the situa- 
tion was still more aggravated. 

The official relief totals of the Near East for 


1921 were: 
OrphSnagee.e occ 6b) heb 64a tae neers Ow eee ss 1234 
Orphans—entire.... 0.0.0.0... eee cee eee 45,080 
Orph BECIAL So dso tke a ek ee oe 19,027 
Partial orphanages Rie, Sais De ete ee ee oa a eed des 58 
Home orphatis. . 2. 6646. cece vedas che wk gees ee ee ene es 19,817 
FIOM ita nc. oes 5G in be ORANGE Ee Ee es 38 
GON ott a at ORS Ee dee atale ah dhe ok 1,671 
Patient iis 5 6566. EAR EA RADAR AR CEE OR 9,579 
CUI CRS cece ests 5b a ao ac ee ole Me 66 
Clinic patients... 0.0.0... ccc eee eee 88,401 
Rescue home..................- cc cece ce cee ee eees 7 
Rescued persons... 0... 0... cc cc ee eee ees 749 
Industrial relief... ........... 0.2 eee eee 12,561 
Direct relief... ......0. 0.0... ccc ccc eee eee eee 168,541 
School for orphans................. 0. cee eee cece 1 
Children in school. ..... 0.00.00... cc cc cee ee ee eens 121 
No one will question that the Near East Relief 
has done an ost unexampled piece of work 


in the last few years. Thousands of children who 
wandered homeless in Asia Minor, have been 
gathered together into orphanages. Hundreds of 
‘haere Armenian girls, the victims of Turkish 
rutality, have been rescued. Practically the en- 
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pel tap ga of the Armenian Republic was 
88 on the brink of starvation. Great pesti- 
lences have been stam out. Over a million 
ple live now who would have to-day been dead. 

ut the question that now faced the Near East 
Relief and its contributors at home and abroad 
was, what to do in the future with these rescued 
people. They had as yet no means of caring for 
themselves and until they could, or until other 
agencies could be found to carry on the work, it 
seemed that the Near East was in duty bound to 
continue the work which had been so well begun. 

The offices of the o ization are at 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. e officers are: James L. 

n, i ; Charles V. Vickery, secretary; 
and Cleveland H. Dodge, treasurer. 

JEwIsH RELIEF Worx has been carried on since 
1914 by American Jews through the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. This is a disbursing and 
directing committee organized to spend most 
advantageously the funds collected by three 
Jewish relief committees: The American Jewish 
Relief Committee; the Central Relief Committee; 
and the People’s Relief Committee. While many 
other organizations were seeing their obligations 
decrease and were able to diminish their support 
the Joint Distribution Committee expec to 
require $14,000,000 for its work in 1922, which 
is an Increase of about a million dollars over the 
expenditures for 1920. The committee estimated 
that $5,000,000 alone were needed each year for 
the next five years to properly carry on the work 
of providing for the orphaned children. Child 
care, economic reconstruction, and medical relief 
- among Jewish sufferers, together with the care 
of refugees, were the committee’s chief concern. 
‘The refugee problem was one of the most difficult, 
not only because of the large numbers of people 
who were homeless, but because in the wake 
of this problem came great political disturbances 
and the physical manifestation of anti-semitism 
in its worst form. The committee’s field of opera- 
tign has included not only Europe and Asia-Minor 
but has extended on occasion to Abyssinia and 
Siberia. Probably the chief beneficiaries, arranged 
in the order of their importance, have been Poland, 
Palestine, Russia, and the Ukraine, and those lands 
formerly composing Austria-Hun Wherever 
it has been possible for Joint Distnbution Com- 
mittee and the American Relief Administration to 
codperate they have done so. The offices of the 
Joint Distribution Committee are at 20 Exchange 
Place, New York. Dr. Boris D. Bogen is the 
director-general. 

OTHER Funps. The American Committee for 
Devastated France, 16 East 39th Street, which 
be its work of social reconstitution and agri- 
cultural restoration in 1918 was continuing for 
the present its operations, which were chiefly in 
the Department of the Aisne, but expected to be 
able in 1922 to inaugurate a programme of liquida- 
tion. The Committee has a record of achievement 
that would seem to justify the belief that ‘‘when 
the American Committee finally withdraws it will 
leave behind it in the four cantons a stronger race 
than can be found elsewhere in the devastated 
regions.’”’ The amount of land under cultivation 
in this district was 90 per cent of the prewar 
acreage and a the summer’s prolonged drouth 
which ruined the sugar, beet, and potato crops, 
the total harvest was more than 70 per cent of the 
normal. The Committee’s Nursing department 
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had 27 nurses and covered 106 villages and the 
large towns of Rheims and Soissons; it also main- 
tains a hospital at Blérancourt. “‘Foyers,” or 
centres for community life, have been built in 20 
different towns, libraries have been established 
and over 4000 boys and girls were receiving physi- 
cal training. The work abroad was in charge of 
Mrs. A. M. Dike. The receipts for the year 
ending March 31, 1921, totaled $563,625.55; a 
decrease of $240,675.40 on the receipts for the 
previous year. 

The Argonne Association, which has offices at 
140 West 58th St. and whose secretary is Dr. 
Royal Storrs Haynes, supports and educates 200 
French orphans. In its own words it is: ‘‘a per- 
manent memorial to the Americans who fought 
in France; an organization for the care of French 
war-orphans in families; a method for making 
self-supporting citizens of dependent children; 
an American demonstration of an efficient and 
ool plan for the care of dependent children 
an ere.” 

he American Central Committee for Russian 
Relief was organized and incorporated in 1919 by 
a group of the friends of Russia, including the 
civilian members of the Russian Mission of Senator 
Elihu Root and prominent Russians and Ameri- 
cans, for the purpose of aiding the Russians who 
were victims of the Bolshevik tyranny, but political 
developments soon made it impossible to send 
relief to anti-Bolshevik Russians who were in the 
Soviet territory, hence all efforts were concen- 
trated on the aid of the exiles scattered along the 
Russian frontiers. According to the Princess 
Cantacuzene, chairman of the board of directors, 
there were in 1921 at least one million Russian 
refugees who had been driven outside of Russia 
by the Bolsheviki, and the American Central 
Committee for Russian Relief was about the only 
society in this particular field of charitable work. 
The refugees were widely scattered and as yet 
the committee had not ascertained the numbera 
in France, England, Spain, Italy, and Austria, 
but in Scandinavia, Poland, Finland, Switzerland, 
Germany, Constantinople and the Balkan states 
and China there were about one million. The 
situation in Constantinople was ny reas bad as 
there were about 75,000 refugees living there in 
shacks, hovels, tents, cellars, and barracks with 
little or no means of livelihood to be found. Dur- 
ing the two years of its activity the committee 
sent abroad for relief $187,005.66 and 432 cases 
of food, saree and drugs. The amount sent 
abroad for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1921, 
equaled $128,829.66; the total receipts for the 
year eres yee oe ane sae rete ay Pectoadioe 
operating in eve e way wi e erican 
and Russian Red Crone Societies, with the Near 
East Relief and with other similar organizations 
so that there might be no overlapping of efforts. 
The headquarters of the committee are at 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Mr. Alex. Kaznakoff is the acting secretary. See 
Rep Cross, 
RELIGION. See LiregatTurRe, ENGLISH AND 


AMERICAN. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. See ar- 
ticles on the respective denominations. 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A non-sectarian institution for technical traimuing 
at Troy, N. Y.; founded in 1824. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 1112 students divided into 
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the following departments: Civil Engineering, 327; 
Mechanical Engineering, 258; Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 288; Chemical Engineering, 207; neral 
Science, 3; Special and Graduate students 29. 
The faculty numbered 83. The productive funds 
amounted to $2,055,000 and the income to $340,- 
000. The library contained 14,000 volumes and 
16,000 penpnicts which are almost wholly 
technical. An addition to the Chemical Labora- 
tory was finished at the beginning of this scholastic 
har? at a cost of $175,000. In the spring contracts 
or four new dormitory buildings were to be let, 
funds for which were to be raised by the alumni. 
President, Palmer C. Ricketts, LL.D. 
REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS. A Mormon 
denomination defined as the outgrowth or suc- 
cessor of the church founded at Fayette, N. Y., in 
1830 by Joseph Smith, with which it is identical in 
faith and principle. For history see precedin 
Year Book. e church has a membership o 
about 95,000, distributed throughout the United 
States and many foreign countries. Churches 
number about 850. For and domestic mission- 
ary work is carried on by the denomination. Zion- 
ism occupies an important part of its programme. 
A college is maintained at Lamoni, Iowa, and in ad- 
dition the church conducts homes for children and 
the aged and a hospital. There are three publish- 
ing houses, located at Lamoni, Iowa, Independ- 
ence, Missouri, and Sydney, Aust. The grandson 
of the original founder, Frederick M. Smith, is now 
president of the church. The headquarters of the 
denomination is at Independence, Mo. 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, Narionau. Estab- 
lished in 1916 at the request of the President of 
the United States under the charter of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. In 1918 the Academy 
was requested by executive order of the President 
to perpetuate the Council. It is a codperative 
organization of the scientific men of erica 
including a representation of men of affairs an 
business men interested in industry and engineer- 
ing and in the fundamental or “‘pure”’ science on 
which the “applied’’ science used in these ac- 
tivities depends. It is controlled by its own mem- 
bership and supported by other than government 
aid, although it seeks to maintain close contact 
with government departments and organizations 
interested in specific scientific work and in the 
neral promotion of science in the United States. 
it is composed of a series of major divisions, one 
group of seven divisions of science and technology 
representing physics, mathematics, and astron- 
omy, chemistry and chemical technology, psychol- 
ogy and anthropology, geology and geography, 
biology and agriculture, medical sciences, and en- 
gineering; and another group of six divisions of 
neral relations representing federal relations 
oreign relations, States’ relations, educational 
relations, research extension, and research informa- 
tion. Officers of the Council for 1922 are George 
E. Hale, Honorary Chairman; John C. Merriam, 
Chairman of the Executive Board; Charles D. 
Walcott, First Vice-chairman; Gano Dunn, Second 
Vice-chairman; R. A. Millikan, Third Vice-chair- 
Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary; 
F. L. Ransome, treasurer. e publications of 
the Council include the Annual Re rt, Bulletin 
and Reprint and Circular Series. Headquarters 
are care of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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REUNION. An island belonging to France, 
situated about 420 miles east of Mada ; 
Area, 970 square miles; population 1912), 
173,822, of whom 159,218 were Europeans, 
130,000 of these being of French origin. Chief 
towns: St. Pierre, 29,481; St. Denis, 23,972; 
St. Paul, 18,646; St. Louis, 13,346. The chief 
port is Pointe de Galets which is connected by rail 
(state-owned) with St. Pierre. The elementary 
schools in 1920 numbered 169, with 361 teachers 
and 17,808 pupils. The chief products are: 
Sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, vanilla, tapioca, and 
spices, of which the chief exports are sugar and 
rum. In 1919 the imports were 41,759,750 francs; 
and the exports, 50,311,574 francs. In 1920 the 
budget balanced at 12,170,760 francs. It is under 
& governor, assisted by & privy council and an 
elective council in general, and it sends to the 
i a aarn one senator and two deputies. 

REYES, Juan. See Music, Artists, Instru- 
mentalists. 

REYES, Raraev. See NECROLOGY. 

RHAETO-ROMANCE. See PurtoLoay, Mop- 


RN. 

RHALLYS DEMETRIOS. See Necro.oey. 
RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATOID AF- 
FECTIONS, CHRONIC. For a decade or more 
it has been realized that certain painful and 
disabling affections which closely resemble chronic 
rheumatism of the muacles and joints are due to 
or aggravated by the presence of small collections 
of pus in various parts of the system, notably 
infected teeth and tonsils. The eminent surgeon, 
Dr. J. B. Murphy of Chicago, looked forward to 
the time when our original conception of rheuma- 
tism as a disease of exposure, old age, and uric 
acid would give way to another on what is 
termed focal infection. These affections include 
also what is popularly called neuritis. Many 
aggravated cases of these painful and incapacitat- 
ing states have been cured or greatly benefited and 
invalids have been completely rehabilitated in 
this way. On the other hand, this idea haa led to 
great abuses.. An infected tonsil is best removed 
on general principles, pees even if the owner 
seems in good health; but many teeth have been 
mistakenly pulled which might have been treated 
with success by conservative dentistry. Moreover, 
removal of infected teeth and tonsils may not 
lead to the desired result. In some cases this is 
due to overlooking some other focus of infection in 
the body of which there may be a number. These 
may be seated in the nasal passages, in the ear and 
in some of the pelvic organs of both sexes. The 
profession are beginning to realize that a search 
for a hidden deposit of pus in the body is a very 
exacting matter, involving the codperation of a 
number of specialists. Even after the foci have 
all been localized and treated the patient may not 
recover his health; conversely there are individuals 
who may have badly infected mouths or nagal 
passages and yet preserve their health. Some of 
these cases of chronic rheumatism are of the type 
that yield readily to diet and medication. It is 
clearly best in the presence of these affections to 
begin with ordinary personal hygiene, diet and the 
use of drugs like atophan, cincophen, tolysin, etc. 
in the belief that they are due to accumulation of 
uric acid. Here also belong the application of 
diathermic electricity, baking, ultraviolet light, 
ane i and passive motion, mud baths and the 
use of alkaline mineral waters—in fact all of 
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our older resources which antedate the theory of 
focal infection. We may assume that the affected 
individual has kept his teeth in fair condition by 
occasional visits to the dentists. The patient who 


Manouracrures. The accompanying table 
summarises the final returns of the census of 
ears y i of 1919, with corresponding figures 
or 1914. 


Number of establishments................. 0.2 cee eee eee 
Persons engaged... 1... 0... ccc ec cee eee ee eee 


ed employees...............6..2.00: eRe rre reer 
Wage earners (average number)...................... 


Per cent of 

increase, 

1919 1914 1914-19 
is fa eiinid Seca aac Gram ones 2.466 2,190 12.6 
iia beer Ga ee 156,012 124,109 25.7 
gia gis Ao sors hanes 2,124 1.883 12.8 
Sigs Su ane eee Baus Scat 14,223 8,801 61.6 
Ree ee Me ee eer 139,665 113,425 23.1 
ee oe eee 321,016 269,854 19.0 
bia Sine nacwas esac $594,337,448 $308,444,563 92.7 
ss Bacay tae iate esate cunstinacs 168,509,358 72,621,981 132.0 


ee a eee ere ee 37,479,551 4,343,851 762.8 
a ee Pree eT ee 415,989,203 162,425,219 156.1 
eee re eee 747,322,858 279,545,873 167.3 
eee ee 331,333,655 117,120,654 182.9 


fails to improve under the management for uric 
acid accumulation naturally comes under suspi- 
cion of focal infection and so widespread is the 
tendency to seek for occult pus deposits of small 
extent to explain chronic invalidism that teeth 
and tonsils have been removed for conditions like 
tuberculosis, trichinosis, or pork-worm disease, 
venereal rheumatism, pernicious ansmia, gallstone 


ated ailments and removal of the focus has been 
followed by remarkable benefit to the general state. 
Dr. Hartzell, a dentist who is also a ae 
writes instructively of such cases in the Journal o 
the National Dental Association for September, 
1921. He shows conclusively that in chronic 
invalidism attributed to infected teeth or tonsils 
sone serious condition may be masked and that 
before removal of the foci it will be necessary to 
exclude numerous familiar causes of chronic 
disease, as tuberculosis, primary or pernicious 
ansmia, diseases due to worms, gallstone disease, 
and appendicitis, venereal rheumatism, etc., etc. 
In some of these cases dental extraction or rather 
the use of the anzsthetic for that p may be 
very badly borne. Much of the abuse of the 
conception of focal infection has arisen from 
defective and unskilled interpretation of the 
radiograms of teeth, which should be left wholly 
to the judgment of an expert dentist. 

RHODE ISLAND. OPULATION. According 
to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
604,397 ee a cae oe Jan. 1, 1920, as 
com wit in ; 

Aquicourone: The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
1921: 


tt Tee 1921 14,000 644,000 $ 708,000 
1920 14'000 560,000 _1,008,000 
Poe ere 1921 46,000 151,000 1.367.000 
i see es 
Potatoes 1921 : iy ‘ 
1920 3,000 330,000 528,000 


In 1920 there were 11 cities in the State— 
Bristol, Central Falls, Cranston, Cumberland, 
East Providence, Newport, Pawtucket, Prov- 
idence, Warwick, West Warwick, and Woon- 
socket—having more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
The combined population of these cities in that 
year was 501,362, forming 83 per cent of the total 
population for Rhode Island, and in 1919 they 
reported 82.7 per cent of the value of the State's 
manufactured products. The predominance of 
corporate ownership is brought out by the follow. 
ing considerations: Altho corporations owned 
but 34.6 per cent of the number of establishments 
in the State in 1919, they reported 90 per cent of 
the average number of wage earners and 91.2 per 
cent of the total value of products. ing the 
five-year period 1914-19, the average number 
of wage earners in corporations increased 30,833, 
or 32.5 per cent, and the value of products, 
$444, 173,534, or 187.2 per cent. 

LEGIsLaTION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Amendment of the corporation law; respecting 
working permits for backward children; amend- 
ment of laws relating to administration of estates 

Sayles Probate Act); prescribing a course in 

prevention in the schools; _ promis for 
vocational rehabilitation of disabl persons and 
their return to civil life; prevention of sale of 
fraudulent ‘‘securities”; establishing a new milk 
standard and empowering cities and towns to 

te sanitation of milk; making all women 
subject to poll tax and provision for collection of 
poll tax on alien women; provisions for preventing 
and treating venereal disease; making an appro- 
priation in aid of discharged soldiers and sailors 
out of Suporte ; provision of requirements for 
bringing the State within the Federal registration 
area; oe women from serving on juries; 
increasing benefits to employees under the work- 
men’s compensation law; authorizingcities to 
enact zoning ordinances. 

Orricers. Governor, Emery J. San Souci; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Harold J. Gross; Secretary 
of State, J. Fred Parker; Attorney-General, Her- 
bert A. Rice; Treasurer, Richard W. Jennings. 

JupictaRy. Supreme Courts: Chief Justice, 
William H. Sweetland; Associate Justices, Walter 
B. Vincent, Charles F. Stearns, Elmer J. Rathbun, 
John W. Sweeney. . 


RHODES SCHOLARS 

RHODES SCHOLARS. See UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. 

RHODESIA. A territory belonging to Great 
_ Britain, situated to the north of the Transvaal and 
extending northward to the borders of the Kongo 
State and Tanganyika Territory (formerly Ger- 
man East Africa); constituting a British protec- 
torate under the administration of the British 
South Africa women whose charter dates from 
Oct. 29, 1889. It is divided into Northern Rho- 
desia lyin north of the Zambezi river; and 
Southern Rhodesia, to the south of that river, 
including Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

Northern Rhodesia, comprising the two former 
wer of Northeastern and Northwestern 

odesia which were amalgamated, August 17, 
1911, has an area of about 291,000 square miles, 
with a native population of about 928,000 (Euro- 
peans estimated in 1919 at 2945). Seat of govern- 
ment, Livingstone on the Zambezi river. Chief 

icultural products: Corn, tobacco, cotton, 
wheat, and fruits. Rubber is cultivated, and there 
isan abundance of timber. Minerals include: Gold, 
copper, zinc, lead, and coal. Imports in 1919, 
£434,354; exports, £454,366. Revenue, 1919- 
20, £149,792; expenditure, £215,288. Acting 
administrator in 1921, H. C. Marshall. 

Southern Rhodesia has an area of about 149,000 
square miles, with an estimated native population 
(1919) of about 770,000, and a European popula- 
tion, estimated at about 38,000. There are also 
about 3000 Asiatics and other persons of colored 
race. In 1919 there were 77 public and 4 aided 
schools, with 4674 pupils; and 696 native schools, 
with 39,381 pupils. ere is & thriving fruit in- 
dustry, especially of o es and lemons to which 
development was assured by the construction of a 
dam across the Mazoe river in March, 1920, provid- 
ing for the irrigation of the orange groves in the 
region. The acreage under crops in 1919 was 
1,204,000, cultivated by natives; 210,000, by 
Europeans. There are rich resources of gold and 
other minerals. The output of gold from 1890 
down to Jan. 1, 1921, was valued at £45,227,793. 
The mineral production for 1920 was valued at 
£4,450,988 as compared with £3,519,375 in 1919, 
the chief increase being in gold which in 1920 
amounted to £3,056,549. Imports in 1919 were 
valued at £3,206,853. In Southern Rhodesia 
there were several branches of the Rhodesian 
railway system which begins in Cape Colony and 
extends to the Kongo State frontier. Revenue, 
1919-20, <£1,050,379; expenditure, £1,309,807. 
After 1916 Southern Rhodesia was under an 
administrator of the Company, aided by an execu- 
tive council, appointed by the Company, and a 
legislative council, partly appointed by the Com- 

ny and partly elected by registered voters. 
Bee — Arrica, UNION oF. 

RHYS-HERBERT, Wiviram. American com- 
poser, died in Chicago, October 3. He was born 
at Resolven, South Wales, Oct. 3, 1868. For 
twenty-five years he lived in Minneapolis as 
organist, conductor, and composer of light operas. 
Among the most successful of his works are The 
Nautical Knot, Bulbul, Sylvia,and The Wild Rose 

RICE. Provisional estimates published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
placed the rice production of the countries from 
which reports been received as follows: 
ana) 514,380,000 bu., Philippines, 80,344,000 
bu., Ceylon, 13,776,000 bu., Italy, 23,624,000 bu., 
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RICHMOND 
Spain, 15,502,000 bu., and B ia, 224,400 bu. of 
ro rice. The world’s production in 1921, by 


the same authority, was estimated approximately 

at more than 9,000,000,000 bu., so that the 

available data represented only a small part of 

the world’s rice-producing areas. In 1920 British 

India produced 2,148,732,000 bu., and Indo 

China 226,193,000 bu. No data are published 
ding the large rice production of China. 

e sice crop of United States in 1921, 
according to estimates by the De ent of 
Agriculture, amounted to 39,653,000 bu. produced 
on 1,022,000 acres, the average yield being 38.8 
bu. per acre, which was only slightly under the 
average acre yields of the two preceding years. 
The average farm values on Dec. 1, 1921, 
were 96.3 cts. per bushel, as compared with 119.1 
cts. and 266.6 cts. on the corresponding dates of 
1920 and 1919, respectively. As in previous 
years, Louisiana, California, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas were the important producing States, suppl yng 
about 90 per cent of the total yield. 

In 1920 the production of the United States 
was 51,629,000 bu. and of the four States men- 
tioned as follows: Louisiana, 25,200,000, California, 
9,720,000, Texas, 9,554,000, and Arkansas, 8,- 
889,000 bu. The highest average yield per acre in 
1920, 60 bu., was secured in California. The rice 
crop of Japan in 1921, due to damage by rains and 
typ oons late in the season, was reduced to less 

n the approximate annual consumption. 

RICE STITUTE. An institution of the 
higher learning at Houston, Texas; founded in 1912. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 878. The 
faculty numbered 53 with 73 fellows, assistaats 
and student assistants. The endowment amounted 
to $10,000,000 and the income to $652,000. Gifts 
to the amount of $8500 were received. The ay 
pelvis 30,000 volumes. President, Edgar Od 

velt. 

RICHARDS, FReprerick THompson. _Illus- 
trator, died at ier erage ag Pa., July 8. He was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1864; studied 
at the Pennsylvania A emy of Fine Arts and the 
Art Students’ League of New York City. He was 
on the staff of Life after 1889, and was cartoonist 
for various New York pe rs. Among his publica- 
tions were: The Roy me of Golf (a series of 
oor ppae Color Prints from Dickens; and 


ook. 

RICHARDS, Joserg Wiuuiam. Metallurgist, 
died at Bethlehem, Pa. October 12. He 
was regarded as one of ing authorities on 
aluminum. He was born at Oldbury, England, 
July 28, 1864, came to the United States in boy- 
hood and was educated here. From 1887 he 
taught at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
being a professor of metallurgy there after 1903, 
He published in 1887 his treatise on aluminum 
which became the standard book in English and 
passed through three editions, and he was the 
author of several other valuable works on metal- 


lurgy. 

RICHMOND, Sir Wiuturam Buaxe. British 
painters died February 11. He was bom in 

ndon England, Nov. 29, 1842; studied at the 
Boye Academy where he won two silver medals, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1860. 
From 1878 to 1883 he was Slade professor at 
Oxford, and he became president of the waned of 
Miniature Painters in 1899. He passed much of 
his time in Italy, Greece, and Egypi, and pub- 


* 
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RICHTER 
lished: The Silver Chain (1917), and Impressions 


of Half a ceuny (1919). 

RICHTER, Max. See NEcroLoey. 

RICKETS. The disease rickets which con- 
dists chiefly of bone deformities appearing either in 
young children or later in life (late rickets), is 
generally believed to have been on the increase as 
a result of defective nutrition dwing the war. 
Even in the United States it is thought to be 
more common than usual and various theories have 
been advanced to explain it, such as exhaustion of 
the soil from excessive crop rotation during the 
war. But as far as can be determined ordina 
rickets was not increased throughout the countries 
that were nearest to starvation. Certain other 
affections of the bones including the so-called late 
rickets, may have been more common but rickets 
in all probability is not due to defective nourish- 
ment nor to absence of the fat-soluble vitamine. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD PROJECTS COMPLETED 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


from the Federal aid funds. From the age of 
the Federal Aid Act in 1916 to the closé of the 
calendar year 1918 a total of about $18,000,000 
was tery out on Federal aid projects about equally, 
divided between money from the Federal treasury 
and from States and counties, this sum providing 
for 1706 miles of improved roadways. Up to 
Nov. 1, 1921, according to figures given out by 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief, United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, 28,135 miles of highways 
had been completed or were under agreement 
under Federal aid, involving a total expenditure 
of almost a half billion dollars, of which the 
Federal government contributed about 40 per 
cent. The distribution of this mileage in accord- 
ance with types of improvement is shown 
by the accompanying table. Of the total 
mileage mentioned, about 21,000 miles had been 
actually completed. 


AND UNDER AGREEMENT TO NOV. 1, 1921 


Mileage 
Cost Percentage 
Total Federal aid Total of total 

acd te detest ee tates $ 55,704,253 § 24,721,021 6,864 24.4 
lg Ba dite an Bly Rha 22,226, 10,495,172 2,696 9.6 
Meee dada aces 104,614,067 47,192,895 10,044 35.7 
stars Aika 22,452,779 9,729,201 1,291 4.6 
ere ae 41,412,557 18,646,066 1,323 4.7 
Sais Siena Sn ,445,3 9,299,864 772 2.7 
ere ee 184,021,245 75,600,279 4,654 16.5 
sa itakcak have 22,039,845 6,925,483 444 1.6 
Aen eee 20,235,200 8,525,395 47 0.2 
article ios emacs $496,151,683 $211,135,376 28,135 


The truth is that rickets not infrequently attacks 
fat and overfed infants which eat freely of foods 
containing lime and fat. Rickets is an affection 
greatly favored by absence of sunlight and fresh 
air and especially by lack of exercise. An ideal 
way of bringing it about would be to place a 
young child two years old in a barrel in 1 dark and 
unveatilated room. One of the most efficient 
remedies is the exposure of the infant to direct 
solar light or what amounts to the same thing the 
use of ultraviolet rays as furnished by the quarz 
lamp. Rickets is a disease preéminen-ly of 
civilized countries although most prone to develop 
in large industrial centres. It is in the latter that 
the neglect of child hygiene is greatest as not 
infrequently the women of the household work in 
the factories and the children have to be shut up 
in close quarters for many hours. 

RINDERPEST. See VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

RITCHIE, ArtHur. See NEcRoLocy. 

RITCHIE, Jonn Gera. British Indian 
civil service official, died at Chelsea, England, in 
May. His name is best known from its associa- 
tion with that of Thackeray the novelist, the 
families having intermarried. He was born at 
Calcutta, India, in 1853, educated at Cambridge 
and entered the Indian service. Latterly he 
opposed the Montagu-Chelmsford requirements 
and sharply criticised them in the press, although 


he was a Liberal in politics. e published a 
volume of family and reminiscences 
under the title of The Ritchies in India. 


ER, Paut. See NEcRoLoey. 
RITTNER, TuHappdus. See NEcROLOGY. 
ROADS AND PAVEMENTS. Immense sums 
for highway construction continued to be ex- 
pended during the year from the proceeds of 
state, county, and other local appropriations and 


A new Federal Aid Act, effective Nov. 9, 1921, 
contained an appropriation of $75,000,000, to be 
distributed among the several States—provided 
each Federal aid dollar is matched by a dollar 
rovided by the State—on the basis of their popu- 
tion, urea, and mileage, as in the case of the 
earlier appropriations except that under the 1921 
act no single State is to receive less t one- 
of 1 per cent of the total $75,000,000, or $365,625. 
This gives larger amounts than formerly to the 
four States of Delaware, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. The new law provides that 
in approving federal aid projects, the Secretary of 
Agriculture “shall give preference to such projects 
as will expedite the completion of an adequate and 
connected system of highways, interstate in char- 
acter.” The distribution of funds is further con- 
ditioned upon the highway department of any 
State receiving the money designating ‘‘a system 
of highways not to exceed 7 per cent of the total 
highway mileage of such state as shown by the 
records of the state highway department at the 
time of the passage of this act.”” This 7 per cent 
road system is to be divided into interstate and in- 
tercounty highways, the interstate highways to 
comprise three-sevenths of the system but not to 
exceed more than 60 per cent of the Federal aid 
allotment to that State without special approval 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The act provides 
for more highly centralized State control of roads 
built with aid from the Federal fund than hereto- 
fore; provides also that the roads must be 18 ft. 
wide or more as a rule; and recognizes the im- 
portance of proper maintenance. Heretofore the 
Federal aid fund has been available if matched 
dollar by dollar from money provided by the State 
or the county or some other source, but under the 
1921 act every dollar of Federal money must be 
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matched by a dollar of State money and all the 
construction must be under State control—subject 
to Federal approval. 

In Canada a dominion appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 for road aid is available for use in five 
years, the dominion to provide 60 per cent and 
the several province 40 per cent of the cost of 
dominion aid roads. According to the Canadian 
Engineer of Jan. 10, 1922, there were 4726 miles of 
dominion aid road under construction, estimated 


to cost a total of $29,220,667, or an average of 


$6183 per mile. Detailed figures by provinces 
are shown in the accompanying table: The 


CANADIAN DOMINION AID ROAD PROJECTS 


timated cost 
Mileage cost per mile 
New Brunswick............. 1,200 §$ 3,058,708 § 2,571 
Nova Scotia................ 168 1,790,325 10,605 
P. E. Island................ 181 329,5 1,818 
ebec........0....-. 2 eee 243 2,712,226 11,116 
mtario...........-..-. 00 603 13,863,155 22,980 
Manitoba.................. 764 3,478,902 4,546 
Alberta..................0.. None se... ... wee ee es 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,230 1,375,093 1,124 
British Columbia....... 337 2,612,693 7,731 
4,726 $29,220,667 $3 6,183 


variation in the cost per mile is obviously due 
to the character of the improvements, which in 
some of the provinces can be little if anything 
more than ditching and grading earth roads. 

A notable event affecting both city pavements 
and highway road improvements (the latter often 
now being very little different than the former in 
character and cost) was an agreement to reduce 
the number of varieties of paving brick from 
sixty-six to eleven. This agreement was reached 
in Washington on November 15 at a conference 
between representatives of engineering societies 
and paving brick manufacturers, together with 
officials of the Department of Commerce. The 
standardization thus effected lies largely in sizes 


and patterns. All brick under the new standards 
will be 814 in. long, but there will be a choice, 


limited compared with the past, in the other 
dimensions. 

Highway construction has been on so vast a 
scale for some years past and municipal improve- 
ments in general have been so much restricted 
that little new comes to the front on the subject of 
city pavements. These seem to continue on very 
much the same old line and to be affected in many 
respects by the same general conditions as govern 
sa oh highway surfacing for heavy motor- 
vehicle traffic. There is an apparent movement 
toward the construction of municipally owned 
plants for building asphaltic and other bituminous 
pavements, especially plants for repair work. In 
March, 1921, the city of Philadelphia put in 
operation a municipal asphalt plant which is 
one of the largest city owned plants in the United 
States. It has a rated capacity of about 3700 sq. 
yds. of finished sheet asphalt surfacing per day, if 
devoted to that purpose alone, but the plant is 
also used to produce binder and bituminous con- 
crete. In July, 1921, Philadelphia had some 
620 miles of sheet asphalt and 115 miles of bi- 
tuminous country road to keep in air. For 
the present the plant mentioned will be used 
wholly for repair work. 

ROBERTS, Brenyamin Kearney. Army of- 
ficer, died at Ossinning, N. Y. July 16. He was 
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born at Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 28, 1846; and 
entered the Civil War as a lieutenant in the Iowa 
cavalry. He was on the staff of General George H. 
Thomas in 1865. After the war he ente the 
regular army, and had risen to the rank of major 
of artillery in 1899; colonel in 1903; and brigadier- 
general in 1905, when he retired after forty 
years of service. 

ROCHE, ALEXANDER. Scottish painter, died 
at Edinburgh, March 10. He was born at Glas- 

w, August 17, 1861; and educated there and in 

aris. His subjects are of great variety, including 
landscapes and figures, and many of them were 
exhibited in the United States as well as in 
Europe. Those in the United States include: 
“The Window Seat,’”’ in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg; and a portrait of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
and daughter (1903). Among his others are: 
“Téte-4-Téte’”’ (1891); “Spring’”’ (1900); ‘“ Prue’’ 
(1902); “An Old Song” (1902); “The Building of 
the Ship” (1905); “Old Harbor’’ (1907); ‘“ Pitten- 
weem Harbor” (1908); ‘The Prison Gate, 
Mogador”; a portrait of himself (1916). His works 
are to be found in many foreign collections. They 
have been remarked for their refined handling 
and Liana | color, and his landscapes have 
been ially praised for their poetic insight. 

ROCHESTER, UNIvERsiTy or. A _ non-sec- 
tarian co-educational institution of the higher 
learning at Rochester, N. Y.; founded in 1850. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 486 men 
and 391 women, and for the summer session of 
1921, 96 men and 230 women. The faculty 
contained 74 members, of whom 14 were added 
during the year. The productive funds were 
$14,417,133 and the igcome was $762,456. The 
library contained 90,000 volumes, including 
7000 in the Musical Library. The Eastman 
School of Music was opened for instruction 
September, 1921. The School of Medicine and 
Dentistry was in process of organization and 
was expected to be open for instruction in the 
fall of 1924. President, Rush Rhees, A. M., 
D.D., LL.D. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. See GARBAGE AND ReErF- 
USE DISPOSAL. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation was chartered by the State of 
New York in 1913, ‘‘To promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world.” Although its 
chartered purposes are thus broad, it has so 
devoted its resources to programmes of public 
health and medical education throughout the 
world, that these have come to be regarded 
definitely as its fields. Its present resources are 
$170,000,000, both the income and principal of 
which are available for appropriation. The 
Foundation accomplishes its work rouse 
(1) agencies which it creates to carry out specific 
programmes, and (2) other existing organizations 
unaffiliated with the Foundation, to which it 
makes appropriations to enable them to carry 
specific items of programmes in public health and 
medical education. Agencies of the first class are 
(1) International Health Board; (2) China Medical 
Board; (3) Division of Medical Education. 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH Boarp. This agency 
has from the beginning ing been under the directorship 
of Mr. Wickliffe Rose. During 1921 the Rocke- 
feller Foundation made available for the use of this 
Board approximately $2,500,000. This was ex- 
pended in continuing and extending demonstra- 
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tions in the control of disease and in the develop- 
ment of codperative public health programmes in 
different parts of the world. These programmes, 
always in codperation with the governments con- 
cerned, were carried dn during 1921 principally io 
twelve Southern States in this country in or- 
ganizing efficient State and county health depart- 
ments, in combating malaria and hookworm 

isease and in twenty-two foreign countries, 
states and islands in these diseases and yellow 
fever. Marked progress in world wide eradication 
of yellow fever has been made during the year; 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, an endemic centre from 
1740 to May, 1919, remains free; an epidemic in 
Peru was quickly snuffed out before spreading to 
other countries. The Foundation’s representa- 
tives have met with cordial codperation in Mexico 
and in central and South American countries, 
regions where yellow fever is known to be endemic. 
A strong pop demand for preventive measures 
has been developed. Control measures have been 
instituted in every section of the world where 

ellow fever is known to exist. The International 

ealth Board’s Commission for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis in France has continued, during 
1921, its work begun during the war. 

Th ization of public 
agencies and administration is being carried out 
by many countries with the assistance of a 
lent by the Foundation or its boards and by 
direct contribution of funds, notably Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. For the purpose of training 
native personnel and promoting greater efficiency 
and higher standards in public health, forei 

for the study of public health in the 
United States have been provided. Those who 
have completed their training in previous years are 
ing the lead in pro ive movements at 
home. Experts from various countries, as guests 
of the Foundation, have studied medical education 
and pupie health in the United States, Canada, 
and England 


of its public health programme, the 
Foundation has established and is maintaining a 
school of public health at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; is codperating with Harvard University in de- 

oping the Harvard School of Public Health, and 
has e eppropravone to New York University 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the same purpose. 

Tse Carna MeEpicat Boarp. This Board is 
charged with the development of the Founda- 
tion’s programme of medical education in China. 
Mr. Roger S. Greene is director of this board. 
In September, 1921, the Peking Union Medical 
College was formally dedicated. This medical 
center was built by the China Medical Board 
which also provides for its annual budget. This 
group includes a medical school, pre-medical 

epartment, hospital and nurse training school. 
Aid is given by the Foundation through the China 
Medical Board to medical schools and hospitals 
already established in China, and _ fellowships 
and scholarships are provided to make possible 
advanced medical study in the United States, 
for medical missionaries on furlough and for 
Chinese physicians and nurses. 

THE Division oF MepicaL Epucation. This 
agency is under the directorship of Dr. Richard M. 
Pearce, and has conducted investigations of medi- 
cal education in the United States , west- 
ern and central Europe, and the Far East. Five 
million dollars has been set aside to aid medical 
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education in Canada. The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University has been 
granted during the year $1,000,000 toward a 
programme for reorganization of medical instruc- 
tion in that institution. A codperative programme, 
involving contributions of approximately $4,000,- 
000 by the Foundation, has been undertaken in 
connection with the medical centre in London, 
composed of ee ae and University 
College Hospital Medical School. Appropria- 
tions have been made to further the plan for de- 
veloping a strong medical centre in Brussels. 

Studies in nurse training, hospital adminis- 
tration and dispensary development are being 
made under Foundation auspices. The pay clinic 
at Cornell Medical School is being assisted as part 
of this programme. Emergency assistance in sup- 
plying American and British medical journals and 
in replenishing scientific equipment has been given 
to universities in tral Europe. 

The executive officers of the Foundation are: 
George E. Vincent, president, and Edwin E. 
Embree, secretary. e offices are at 61 Broad- 
"ROGERS, "W Kina. Physician, died, 

ILLIAM G. ysician, 

in 1921. He was born at ings, inn., 
July 14, 1863; and uated in medicine at the 
Medical College of New York University in 1889. 
After 1900 he was professor of otology at Ohio 
State University. He was surgeon or consultin 
surgeon of various hospitals, and a member 

the important medical bodies within his specialty. 

* ROMA,” U.S. Navy ArrsHip. See A®RONAU- 


TICS. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. The constantly in- 
creasing premee and influence of the Vatican as 
one of the direct consequences of the chaotic 
conditions, political and social, following the 

t World War was one of the outstanding 
eatures of the Church’s record during the year. 
Some thirty governments were officially rep- 
resented at the Holy See and five nuncios were 
delegated to the Central European states where 
the solitary one at Vienna used to suffice in former 
days. France restored her old diplomatic rela- 
tions and the influential Archbishop Cerretti who 
began his notable diplomatic career at Washington 
was named in May the nuncio at Paris, and 
Archbishop Giardini was sent as a like official 


to Japan. Pope Benedict XV continued to 
favorably the more harmonious relations 
with the Italian government and in his formal 


public addresses and encyclical letters urged the 
return of a genuine Christian peace based on the 
principles of justice rather than the sl oer 
of political and ambitions. He upheld the 
dignity of labor and the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage as the salvation of the family, the founda- 
tion of civilization, and the only true remedy for the 
social demoralization of the day. The Dante 
was the occasion in May of an encycli- 

the great poet as a disci ree = 
Thomas of Aquin and wishing that his poetry 
should remain in the schools as a fruitful source 
of Christian truths. The Congregation of Rites 
met on November 28 and advanced the process 
of the beatification of John N. Neumann, who 


was Bishop of Philadelphia, U. S. 1852-60. 
The changes in the Coll of Cardinals were 
numerous. ese cardinals died: Philip Camassel, 


former Patriarch of Jerusalem, January 18; 
Andrew Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, February 2; 


~ 
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James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
March 24; George Gusmini, Archbishop of 
Bologna, August 24; Augustus Dubourg, Arch- 
bishop of Rennes, September 25; Francis Cabrieres, 
Bishop of Montpelier, December 21. On March 
the following cardinals were created: Dennis J. 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia; Francisco 
Vidal Barraquer, Archbishop of Tarragona, Spain; 
Juan Benlloch y’Vivo, Archbishop of Burgos, 
spel ; Karl Josef Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne; 

ichael von Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich; 
Francesco i, Papal Nuncio -at Madrid. 
On June 13, Italian Cardinals were added: 
Giovanni Tacci Porcelli, the Papal Major Domo; 
Camillo Laurenti, Secretary of the Con tion 
of the a i and Achille Ratti, Papal 
Nuncio to Poland. 

At the end of the year there were eight vacancies 
in the College of Cardinals, 35 of its members 
having died during the Pontificate of Benedict XV. 

THe Hrerarcoy. With the death of the 
venerable Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore on March 24, there passed away the 
last of the famous group of prelates that domi- 
nated the activities of the Church in the United 
States for two generations. The many new ac- 
cessions to the ranks of the hierarchy have intro- 
duced new ideals, new influences and new methods. 
Besides th ardinal the deaths of the year 
included: Bishop William A. Jones of Porto Rico, 
February 7; Bi uP John P. Farrelly of Cleveland, 
February 13; Bi oP H. G. Gabriels of Ogdens- 
burg, March 24; naar Matthew Harkins of 
Providence, May 25; Bishop James Schwebach of 
La Crosse, June 6; Bishop J. M. Koudelka of 
Superior, June 24; Bishop Charles E. McDonnell 
of Brooklyn, August 8; Bishop Thomas Ogorman 
September ig; Bishop James Trobec, retired, o 
St. Cloud, December 14, and Bishop Thomas 
Grace, of Sacramento, December 27. 
| To fill the vacancy made by the death of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Michael J. Curley was 
transferred from St. sy ere Fla., and promoted 
to the Archbishopric of Baltimore, August 5. The 
other appointments to the vacant sees were: 
Bishop y . F. Canevin of Pittsburg made titular 
Archbishop of Pelusium, January 10, and succeeded 
in Pittsburg by the Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
April 27; Joseph McGrath, Bishop of Baker City, 
January 3; Francis J. Tief, Bishop of Concordia, 
March 30; E. Ledvina, Bishop of Corpus Christi, 
and M. F. Burke, Administrator of St. Joseph, Mo., 
April 27; August Schwertner, Bishop of Wichita, 
June 8; William A. Hickey, Bishop of Providence, 
June 13; Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland; 
Samuel A. Stritch, Bishop of Toledo, August 5; 
George C. Caruana, Bishop of Porto Rico; 
John J. Dunn, Auxiliary of New York; Michael J. 
Crane, Auxili of Philadelphia, August 19; 
Thomas H. O’ BPH eld, Mass., Sep- 
tember 8; Thomas E. Mollo , Bishop of Brooklyn; 
Alexander J. McGavick, Bishop of La Crosse, 
and Edward F. Hoban, Auxiliary of Chicago, 
November 21; Joseph G. Pinten, Bishop of 
Superior, December 3; James P. Cronin, Ad- 
ministrator of Louisville, December 16. - 

Convocations. The annual meeting of the 
hierarchy, Cardinal O’Connell, presiding began at 
Washington, September 21. It adopted resolutions 
favoring the limitation of armaments; the peaceful 
settlement of the Irish question, and selection of 
February as press month to help the prosperity 
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of the Catholic press. Reports showed the 
accomplishments of the Welfare Council during 
the year to have been the most successful since 
the inauguration of these annual meetings in 1919. 

Important conventions were the Supreme 
meeting of the Knights of Columbus at San 
Francisco, August 4, at which the total member- 


; ship was reported as ioe 1? an increase of 


87,600 during the year. e Catholic Young 
Men’s 47th ann National Convention, at 
Atlantic City, urged a continuation of welfare 
work among boys. The National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, at Milwaukee, September 18- 
22, devoted the sessions to the problems of social 
hygiene, dependent children, moral welfare, and 
delinquents. The National Catholic Union of Men 
met at Washington on September 23 and of Women 
on October 19—and adopted inspiring programmes 
of social and community service; protective work 
for immigrants, travelers, and young girls. 
American missionary activity in the Far East 
received a special impetus. In June, twenty Jesuits 
left for the Philippines to take over the work of 
the Spanish members of the Order who had gone 
to India to replace the missionaries there who 
had been displaced by the incidents of the World 


went to India for the same purpose. 
members of the Passionist order went to China 
as the first representatives of that order to do 
missionary work there. 

A new Jesuit province, taking in all the new 
England States, was established with head- 
quarters at Weston, Mass. 

Statistics. The total membership of the 
Catholic Church in the United States and its 
possessions is given in the Official Dir , for 
1921 as 28,122,859 of which number 17, 
are in continental United States, an increase here 
of 150,093 over the previous year and of 300,000 
in the grand total. During 1920 the converts to 
the Church in 101 dioceses numbered 39,000 
adults. There are in the United States 16 Arch- 
bishops, of whom 2 are Cardinals; 93 bishops; 
and 21,643 priests, an increase of more than 600. 
During the year 182 new parishes were organized 
increasing the total of churches, with resident 
priests to 18,790, as against 
5790 missions with churches, 


schools number 6048 with an averee 
of 1,771,418. Four new colleges for boys, 16 
academies for girls, and 2 orphanages were built. 
The number of orphans cared for is 46,777. 

Under the direction of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council (the official bureau of the Catholic 
bishops) a directory of the Catholic educational 
institutions of the United States was compiled 
for the first time and a summary of all the details 
gives these figures: 


Schools Faculties Students 
Universities................... 16 2,000 19,802 
Seminaries.................... 51 1,063 6,667 

ee ee er ee re 114 1,697 18,891 
H achools.................. 1,552 7,924 129,838 
Religious seminaries............ 113 not given 4,581 
Training schools............... 309 not given 10,544 
Elementary schools............ 6,551 41,581 1,795,673 


Total@is ye ote Raw as 8,706 54,265 1,981,051 
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The elementary schools, consist of 5690 paro- 
chial, 503 private, and 358 institutional schools; 
309 religious novitiates and normal training 
schools*and 113 religious seminaries. 

Stated in terms of grades, there are 41,581 
elementary school teachers (38,002 parochial, 
1208 private, and 2371 institutional school teach- 
ere); 7924 high school teachers; 1697 college 
professors; 1063 semin instructors, and 2000 
university professors. e classification of the 
faculties of the schools shows 507 from the 
diocesan clergy, 4229 religious (men), 35,780 
religious (women), 5871 lay, 7618 religious 
(unclassified), 114 unclassified, and 146 special 
teachers. There is a total of 766,034 boys in the 
schools as against 816,971 girls, and 398,056 
unclassified. In the colleges (not including those 
in secondary departments) there are 15,566 male 
and 2385 women students, and the total enroll- 
ment for all colleges, including those that maintain 
secondary departments, was 37,890 of both sexes. 
St. Louis University had the largest enrollment; 
Georgetown the second, and Fordham the third. 
The Jesuits conducted 25 of the 74 colleges for 
men. 

Roman Catuouic Statistics. The estimate 
of the Catholics in England and Wales, according 
to the Catholic Directory, is 1,931,991 as against 
1,915,475 for the previous year. Children’s bap- 
tisms increased from 658,092 to 77,721; mar- 
riages from 21,751 to 23,940, and conversions 
from 10,592 to 12,621. There are 4560 priests as 
against 4570, the decrease being accounted for 
by the war. Churches and chapels have increased 
by three, the number peng 2363. There are three 
less secondary schools, although the number of 
pupils has increased to 43,965. Elementary 
schools decreased by eight. The number of 
pupils given is 316,917. 

he centenary celebration of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Sydney, the mother church of Aus- 
tralasia, in October showed that at present the 
Catholics in Australasia number 1,104,116, with 
2165 churches, 1185 secular priests, 392 regular 
priests, 664 religious Brothers, 8082 nuns, and 
a Catholic school system, with 178,347 pupils. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES. See Puitozoey, 
MODERN. 

ROSA, Epwarp BEennetr. Physicist at Wash- 
ington, D. C., died, May 17. He was born 
at Rogersville, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1861; and graduated 
at Wesleyan University in 1886 where he was 
pricey of physics from 1891 to 1902. In 1901 

e was appointed to the Bureau of Standards as 
hysicist and became chief physicist after 1910. 

e contributed extensively to American and 
European journals on the subjects of physics and 
electricity, making a specialty of theoretical and 
applied electricity and electrical measurements. 

e was in charge of the electrical division of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

ROSEN, Baron Roman RomanovitcH. Diplo- 
mat, died in New York City, December 31, as a 
result of an injury from an automobile accident 
on December 14. He was Russian ambassador 
to the United States 1905-11 and after the 
Bolshevist revolution was obliged to take refuge 
in this country where he spent his last years in 
writing extensively for American ines and 
preparing his memoirs. He was born in 1847, the 
descendant of Swedish ancestors who had settled 
in Lithuania after the wars of Gustavus Adolphus 
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and had acquired great wealth and 
He was educated at the University of Dorpat and 
later studied law in Pe . He was excep- 
tionally qualified for diplomacy by his great 
gift for languages, social tact, and general culti- 
vation. He began his career in diplomacy at the 
Russian Legation at Tokyo. He first came to 
this country as consul-general at San Francisco; 
next as ch at Washington and later as consul- 
neral at New York. The diplomatic posts 
eld by him in other countries included ministries 
in Mexico,’ Serbia, Bavaria, Greece, and Japan, 
after which he became ambassador at Washington 
in 1905, succeeding Count Cassini. He and his 
family lost everything under the Bolshevistic 
régime and he succeeded in escaping only after 
many dangers and difficulties, arriving in New 
York with only a small amount of money. Fora 
long time he lived by the sale of his wife’s weak 
but despite his age he became a very successf 
writer for the magazines, his articles being widely 
circulated. A part of the material was gathered 
and supplemented by him for a book under the 
title of Forty Years of a Diplomat’s Life and 
shortly before his death its publication was 
undertaken by a London publisher. He spoke 
English, French, German, Italian, and Japanese. 
His command of English was remarkable. 
ROSSMORE, Derrick WaRNER WILLIAM 
rtsman, died 


Nasa 


social qualities. He succeeded his brother as 
baron in 1874. A book published by him in 1912 
under the title of Things I Can Tell was widely 
known for its anecdotes and reminiscences of 
sporting and social experience. 

ROUGEMONT, Louis pe. British author, 
died in London early in June. He was born in 
1847 and in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury drew attention by his tales of adventure 
among the aborigines in Australia and the South 
Seas. A considerable sensation was caused by 
the disclosure that the accounts were fictitious. 
He died in the Kensington to which he 
had been mit under an assumed name. 
The name of Rougemont was, od; 
his real name was ieved to be Henry Louis Grin, 
and he was said to be the descendant of a French- 
Swiss family. 

ROWING. The Duluth Boat Club of Duluth, 
Minn., carried off the amateur rowing honors in 
the United States in 1921, being victorious in the 
national singles, fours, and eights. The cham- 
Ronen were held under the auspices of the 

ational Association of Amateur Oarsmen of 
America at Buffalo, N. Y., in A , the win- 
ners in the more important events being: 

Senior eight-o. shells, Duluth Boat Club; 
junior eight-oared shells, Worcester A. C.; inter- 
mediate eight-oared shells, University of Toronto 
Rowing Club;~ senior internatio fo 
shells, Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia; senior 
four-oared shells, Duluth Boat Club; single sculls, 
Walter Hoover, Duluth Boat Club; double 
Paul Costello, bow, and Jack Kelly, stroke, 
the Vesper Boat Club, by default. 

The intercollegiate regatta returned to Pough- 
keepsie after a lapse of four years, but the varsity 
race was contested over a three-mile course for 
the first time. The crew of the U. S. Nav: 
Academy, which won the Olympic championship 
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in 1920, was the victor in the chief event with 
the University of ifornia second and 
University third. Cornell won the freshman 
race, Syracuse being second and Pennsylvania 
third. The four-oared contest also was captured 
by a Cornell crew. 

The annual Harvard-Yale regatta on the 
Thames resulted in a triumph for Yale, despite 
the fact that as a result of a quarrel between Guy 
Nickalls and the college rowing authorites, the 
former resigned as coach a few days before the 
date for the classic. Harvard’s only winning crew 
was its junior eight. Several dual and triangular 
college regattas were held during the year, the 
Princeton oarsmen ing an especially 
snowing: : 

Cambridge won the annual race with Oxford. 

RUBBER. Rubber in 1921 suffered from the 
results of over-production and curtailed demand. 
In the eastern rubber producing regions there 
was a reduction in acreage and in further plant- 
ing, quite a reaction from the excitement and 
activity of a few years previous. The estimated 
eastern plantation output of rubber for 1921 was 
placed at not more than 200,000 tons, or but 65 
si cent of the 309,100 tons produced in 1920. 

t was also estimated that the rubber industry 
of the United States would require 242,000 tons 
for 1922, as compared with 229,000 tons in 1921, 
and as the United States was the market for 
about 70 per cent of the world’s production, it 
was evident that the year’s supply might not 
equal the demands of the industry. owever 
no such fears were expressed as the world stocks 
of raw rubber were estimated at between 125,000 
and 175,000 tons. So that it seemed at the end 
of the year that there was plenty of rubber siill 
obtainable, and in addition no extraordinary de- 
mand or use likely to develop. 

AUTOMOBILE Tires. Naturally motor car 
tires form a leading consumption of rubber and 
it had been estimated by rubber company statis- 
tictans that about 32,000,000 tires would be re- 
quired for the year 1921 to replace those worn 
out on the 9,211,295 cars registered at the end 
of 1920, at the rate of 344 tires per vehicle. The 
1921 production totaled only 19,379,000 pneu- 
matic tire casings, 24,157,000 inner tubes and 
377,000 solid tires, and in this number were 
included not only the replacements but 6,720,- 
000 tires for the 1,680,000 new cars produced. This 
represents a decrease of 33 per cent from the 
32,400,000 tires produced during the year 1920. 

It was believed that in addition to greater 
care and economy and decreased use of cars that 
still greater mileage was being obtained from the 
more general use of cord tires of ever-improving 

uality, and some authorities express the belief 
that the generally accepted ratio per car for an- 
nual replacements, 3)4 tires, might again have to 
be lowered. 1921 it was only 1 '/; tires 
per registered car, but as low a ratio cannot con- 
tinue. 

Conservative rubber men believe, however, 
that the actual demand in 1922 would be about 
two tires car, or 20,000,000, making 4 total 
demand of some 28,000,000 tires and 35,000,000 
tubes. The small number of solid tires produced 
in 1921 indicated conclusively the steady gains 
being made by giant pneumatics as equipment 
for trucks. 

During the year the Tire and Rim Division of 


good that the original list of standard 
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the Society of Automotive ineers, recom- 
mended that the S. A. E. stan for pneumatic 


tires and rims be revised by eliminating the 32 
by 34, 33 by 4 and 33 by 44-inch mm sizes 
and the corresponding regular and oversize tire 
sizes, and by adding the 30 by 3}<-inch straight, 
side rim and the 31 by 4-inch oversize straight- 
side tire. The adoption of this proposal would 
reduce the standard to 5 rim sizes and 9 tire sizes 
for gr atin cars and an equal number for 
motor trucks. 

This aciion was taken in view of a widely 
expressed. demand for greater simplicity and 
codperation. Rubber manufacturers recalled 
neumatic tire 
sizes which was first adopted by the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers nearly 
15 years previously has been changed at frequent 
intervals, additions generally being made until 
during the war a definite schedule for eliminat- 
ing certain sizes by groups at stated intervals of 
time was approv This did not become effec- 
tive and the standard was more or less disregarded 
by many car and tire manufacturers for use on 
new equipment. 

However at a conference held in Cleveland in 
November, 1920, and attended by tire, rim, and 
automobile manufacturers a resolution was passed 
that the Society appoint a special committee 
representing the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the Rubber Association of America, 
and the Society of Automotive ineers, for 
the purpose of carefully studying the existing 
conditions and preparing a recommendation 
satisfactory to the organizations represented and 
the industry in general. 

The committee thus appointed conferred with 
the automobile and tire manufacturers and after 
careful study and many conferences the proposal 
recommended was finally agreed upon, submitted 
to the Standardization Committee of the Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division of the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, which approved it, and to the 


National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
PROPOSED 8. A. E. TIRE AND RIM RECOMMENDED 
PRACTICE 

Rim Tire size Tire-seat 
Type Stze Type Regular Oversize Diameter 
Passenger car...30x3344 C 30x3% 31x4 23 
80x3\ S88 _...... 31x 4 23 
32 x4 SS 32x4 33x4% 24 
32x4% SS 32x4% 33x5 23 
34x44 SS 34x44 35x5 25 
Motor truck... .34x 5 SS 34x5 36x6 24 
36 x 6 8S 36x65 38x7 24 
38 x 7 SS 38x7 40x8 24 
40x8 8S 40x8 42x9 24 
44x10 SS 44x10 ...... 24 


Ali dimensions in inches. 


The list of tire and rim sizes revised in accord 
with the pro 1 of the Division is given in the 
table. e Division recommends that the pro- 
posed list be used by passenger-car and motor- 
truck designers to select tire sizes for apparatus 
not yet in production, or at such a time as a 
ean? to a recommended size can be logically 
made. 

Another development of the year was the 
doing away with the mileage guarantee on tires 
and the adoption of a standard warranty covering 

ible defects in manufacture. See CHEMISTRY, 
NDUSTRIAL. 
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died at Brookline Mass., June 7. He was born 
at Sydney, Ill., ct. 10, 1858; graduated at the 
United States Military Academy in 1883; and 
became major, June 30, 1906; colonel, March 
7, 1912; brigadier-general, July 20, 1916; and 
major-general, August 5, 1917. He was the first 
editor of the Journal of United States artillery. 
He served in the ee of occupation in Cuba 
from 1899 to 1901; was inspector-general in 
the Philippine Islands from 1911 to 1912. Dur- 
ing the trouble on the Mexican border he was in 
command of the districts of El Paso and Laredo 
from 1916 to 1917. From 1917 to 1918 he was 
in command of the southern department of the 
artillery; and in the summer of 1918, of the north- 
eastern department, Boston; and after July 21, 
1918, of the North Atlantic coast artillery, Bos- 
ton. Besides many technical articles in the 
Journal of United States artillery, he wrote: 
The Command and Administration of the Fortress 
of Port Arthur during the Russo-Japanese War. He 
was the inventor of many devices for use in war. 

RUHR BASIN. An important industrial and 
mining region of Germany, temporarily occupied 
by the French forces in 1920 after disturbances 
had occurred there which the German govern- 
ment had not succeeded in repressing. A de- 
scription of the region and an account of the in- 
cident are given in the preceding YEaR Boox. 
During the year threats of occupation were 
frequently made in France on accouncé of diff- 
culties in the matter of reparations. 

RUMANIA. A oonstitutional monarchy, situ- 
ated on the Black sea; separated from sg oof b 
the C thian Mountains and the Transyl- 
vanian Alps; from B ia by the Danube river; 
and from Russia by the Pruth river. Capital, 
Bucharest; before the war consisting of the for- 
mer principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
which had been united since 1861, and of the 
territory of the Dobrudja, but as a result of the 
war bia was joined to it in March, 1918; 
Bukovina in November, 1918; and Transyl- 
vania in December, 1918. Area before the war, 
53,489 square miles; her jaerdogs including the 
territory taken from garia by the treaty of 
Bucharest, August 7, 1913, 7,516,418. In 1920, 
including the additions resulting from the war 
the area was given at 122,282 square miles; an 
the Polder at 17,393,149. For population 
by divisions see preceding YEAR Book. Chi 
cities with their populations: Bucharest, 308,- 
987; Chisinau, 114,100; Czernowitz, 87,128; 
Ismail, 85,600; Jassy, 76,120; Galatz, 73,512. 
There is great racial diversity, especially in the 
Dobrudja territory where many Turks and 
Tatars are found in addition to Bulgarians, 
Russians, and Germans. In central Moldavia 
and eastern Transylvania many Magyars are 
found; and in southern Transylvania and the 
Banat there are numerous Saxons and Suabians. 
The movement of population in 1918 was as 
follows: Births, 103,072; deaths, 297,310; mar- 
riages, 57,345. Education is free and compul- 
sory. In 1918-19 the elementary schools 
numbered 5764, with 11,088 teachers and 692,896 
pupils. There are 4 universities, namely, at 

ucharest, 289 teachers and 4644 students; at 
Jassy, 172 teachers and 952 students; Clu) in 
Transylvania (founded in 1919), 1980 students; 
and at Czernowitz in Bukovina (founded in 1920). 


are: Corn, wheat, oats, barley, and rye. In 1920 
the area under corn was 4,051,494 acres and in 
1919 the production was 2,597,000 tons. The 
area under wheat in 1920 was 2,095,890 acres 
and the production in 1919 was 1,320,000 tons. 
The acreage under forests was about 18,750,000. 
The chief minerals are: Ligaite, salt, petroleum, 
and iron and copper ores, and the total output 
in 1919 was 919,847 metric tons. The chief ex- 
ports in 1919 in respect to value were: Petroleum 
and bitumen; vegetables, flower seeds, and plants; 
mineral water and salt; timber; and other maav- 
factures. The chief imports were: Vegetable 
fibres and their manufactures; cereal and cereal by- 
products; wool and hair and their manufactures; 
ready-made clothing; hides and their manufac- 
tures; mineral food products. The trade in 1919 
was given as follows: Imports, 3,582,945,633 lei; 
yore, 103,891,198 lef (1 leu=a franc). 

NANCE. The budget for 1920-21 was as 
follows: Revenue, 6,115,920,000 lef; expenditure, 
6,036,171,967 lef. The public debt, April 1, 1921, 
was 20,311,293,312 lef, exclusive of the propor- 
tions of the Austro-H rian and Russian debts 
assumed by Rumania which were estimated at a 
total of 10,000,000,000 lef. Expenditures for 1921-2 
were estimated at 7,708,477 ,296 lef. 

The Rumanian monetary unit, the leu, which 
at par has a value of a franc (in United States 
currency, 19.3 cents) was quoted on December 10 
hy De ppehigig 8 emer of a cent 

.008417). ring the six months preceding 
it had followed somewhat closely the d wnward 
course of the mark. It declined from 
about $0.015 in July to a minimum of about $.005 
The besitaing sf November was acoompanied Dy & 

e of November was accom ya 
run on the banks in Bucharest and one of the 
important banks failed. The government, how- 
ever, adopted a law providing for a heavy tax on 
capital, which promised to improve the financial 
situation. 

Sarpprvne. The merchant navy in 1919 con- 
tained 158 vessels of 71,158 tons. The vessels 
entering the ports in that year numbered 10,546 
of 2,991,095 tons. 

Raitways. The railways in 1920 had a mileage 
of 7240. Reports indicated improvement in 
passenger transportation since 1918 but it was 
still far from adequate. The loss during the 


ef German occupation was placed at 1500 


cars but these were replaced by requisitions 
during the occupation of Budapest in 1919. The 
rss stock thus requisitioned oe to 
1 ocomotives, 2000 cars postal 
cars, 28,918 freight cars, and 2371 tenders, but the 
stock was said to be in bad repair. the 
ear Rumania was ing to restore and rebabil- 
itate its transportation systems. A grant of 
400,000,000 lef (approximately $44,081,600 at the 
normal rate of ex ) was reported made to 
the Ministry of Communications for alterations 
and improvements, the greater part of which was 
to be used in the repair of the permanent way and 
material and to the enlargement and completion 
of railway shops. Inasmuch as practically noth- 
ing had been done to replace the bridges destroyed 
during the war, many branch some main 
lines were still out of service in 1921 and much was 
necessary to restore and standardize track. The 
rolling stock also was in bad condition, the 
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senger coaches being generally without windows 
and upholstery. Ten million lel (approximately 
$1,927,040 at the normal rate of saehAnES) was 
appropriated for 
lines in the newly acquired provinces of 

bia, these lines being on the broad gauge system 
used in Russia, of which Bessarabia formerly was 
a& part. In Se et ee oe ee 
Société Franco-Roumaine du Materiel du Chemin 


de Fer was organized in Bucharest for the manu- | 


facture of railway rolling stock. Furthermore, the 
Rumanian State Railway Administration ordered 
150 locomotives and 1500 ight cars from 
y. In this connection it was reported 
: y Hugo 
the construction of 2000 loco- 
motives for the Russian Soviet government. 
The eee of the Rumanian Minis of 
Public Works provided for the construction of the 
following railroad lines: Livezeni-Bumbesti, 27 
kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62137 mile), to estab- 
lish direct communication between the coal district 
of the Jiu Valley and old Rumania; Brasov-Neho- 
ias, 100 kilometres, to relieve the congestion oa 
the Brasov-Predeal-Ploestic line; and Ilva-Mica- 
Vatra Dorna, to connect the Transylvanian 
system with Moldavia and the Bukowina. 
GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the king 
hat arco I, born, August 21, 1865; Crown Prince, 
l, born, Oct. 15, 1893) who acts through a 
responsible ministry; and legislative power is in 
& senate and chamber of deputies. e parlia- 
ment at the beginning of 1921 was distnbuted 
among the various political ups as follows: 
Peoples Party, 215; Fede Democrats, 34; 
Bessarabian Peasants, 25; Transylvanian Nation- 
alists, 21; Socialists, 19; Independent Democrats, 
6; other groups, 12. The mi 


Gen : M. Titulesco; Justice, 
Michel Antinescu; Agriculture, M. Cudalbu; 
Public Works, M. Petrovici; Public Instruction, 
M. Negulesco; Fine Arts and Public Worship, 
Octavian Goga; Communications, General Va- 
leano; Labor, Franoou Jaasi; Commerce and 
Industry, Octavian Tagloanul; Transylvania, 
M. Moesonyi; Bukovina, D Starcea; 
bia, Serghie Nitsa. See Navau Proaress. 
isToRY. On March 30 the Rumanian govern- 
ment informed the Supreme Council that, while it 
approved a modificatioa of the Treaty of Savres, it 
reserved for Rumania access through the Straits 
to the Black sea. On June 8 Rumania signed 
with Jugo-Slavia a treaty to maintain the status 
of the peace treaties of Bulgaria and Hungary. 
On September 12 it was announced that the Soviet 
government had declared a state of war in Bes- 
sarabia. This government had not recognized the 
decree of the Supreme Council which had been 
ratified by the Council of the henge of Nations 
giving Bessarabia to Rumania. For two years 
bia had been under the civil adminis- 
tration of Rumania. Ite area was about 18,000 
square miles and its population about 2,000,000, 
half of whom claimed to be of pure Rumanian 
stock, and the other half consisted of Russians, Ta- 
tars, Slavs, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and gypsies. 
On December 12 a ministerial crisis occ as & 
result of the resignation of the minister of foreign 
affairs and justice and a new cabinet was an- 
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nounced, December 19, under M. Take Jonesco 
constituted as follows: Premier and Minister of 


M. Ormola; 


Transportation, M. er odariu; Labor, M. 

ion, M. Mironescu; Minister for 
M. Brediceanu. See War OF THE 
See PHILOLOGY, 


Mopgkn. ; 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. A founda- 
tion organized in 1907 for the improvement of 

ial and living conditions in the United States. 
The endowment of about $15,000,000, was given 
by Mrs. Russell Sage in memory of her husband. 

e Foundation is primarily an educational in- 
stitution. It does not attempt to relieve in- 
dividual or family need or to duplicate the work 
of existing social agencies. It studies and inter- 
prets facts with regard to social conditions and 
methods of social work, makes this information 
available by publications, conferences, and other 
means of public education, and seeks in various 
ways to stimulate community action for social 
betterment. 

The work of the Foundation is carried on 
through a general office, through a limited number 
of subsidies to other organizations, and through 
the following sal perenne Charity Organization, 
Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, Library, Pub- 
lications, tion, i Statistics, 
and Surveys and Exhibits. Departments of the 
Foundation, now discontinued, were with their 
directors: Child Hygiene, Luther H. Gulick; 
Education, Leonard P. Ayres; and Southern High- 


Social Work was held, as usual, for 
workers who wished to supplement experience by 
study. The report of one of the standing com- 
mittees of the itute, ‘‘The Training of Case 
Workers,” was published in The Family. The 
ann conference of Case Work Supervisors 
was also held in the offices of the Department. 

Proceeding with its investigation of the admin- 
istration of marriage laws,: the eo gab has 
extended its field work to some cities in 14 
different States. New material, which is in prep- 
aration, will be of service to social agencies, 
civic and legislative bodies and others concerned 
with the administration of marriage laws. The 
som aig of the digest of ‘‘American Marriage 

ws’’ in 1919, has led to increased interest in 
the subject of marriage law enforcement by 
aye issuers, court officials, clergymen and 
others. 

A book by Mary E. Richmond, What Is Social 
Case Work? an introductory description of what 
social case work is, why it 1s, and the relation it 
bears to other forms of social work has been com- 
pleted and is now ready for publication. ; 

The Department of Child-Helping, cape 
H. Hart, Director, has conducted its regular wor 
for the welfare of dependent, delinquent, neg- 
lected, and defective children. The business of 
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the Department is carried on by means of office 
interviews, committee meetings, public addresses 
visits to institutions, letters of advice, counse 
with reference to building new institutions or 
remodeling old plants, information regarding 
standards of administration, legislative caries, 

rsonnel, and child welfare in general. he 

partment is engaged in an extensive survey 
of schools for delinquent children which will in- 
clude about 150 reformatories for boys and girls. 
Since no seen hor gah study of such institutions 
has been published in this country, it is expected 
that the investigation will furnish valuable ma- 
terial to those concerned with juvenile delinquents. 

The present activities of the Department of 
Industrial Studies, directed by Mary Van Kleeck, 
centre in the investigation of various forms of 
employer’ representation. The p of these 
studies is to make available, in published form, 
the experiences of those companies which have 
been experimenting in efforts to give to the work- 
ers a large share in determining the conditions of 
their employment. 

The De ent of Recreation, Lee F. Hanmer, 
Director, in addition to its usual functions, which 
comprise answering inquiries about roblems of 
local recreation and legislation, lending lantern 
slides, eng? with information on local under- 
takings and keeping in touch with progress in 
the field of public recreation, has given special 
attention to community centre development and 
to work with New York City recreation agencies 
and organizations for better film exhibitions. 
The Community Centre, official organ of the Na- 
tional Community Centre Associationg~was edited 
by the Department, and a pamphlet was issued 
by Clarence A. Perry, Associate Director, entitled 
‘Ten Years of the Community Centre Movement.” 
The Department has been interested in the de- 
velopment of several New York organizations 
which are seeking to improve public recreation 
facilities. It promoted for a season, as an ee tah 
ment, a Registered Acquaintance Dancing lub, 
which has now become self-supporting. Through 
the New York Drama League, attention has also 
been given to the development of the Little 
Theatre movement. A study of the motion pic- 
ture industry, which includes an intensive survey 
of local efforts to establish censorship, is in proc- 
ess. New publications of the Department are: 
Sources of Information on Play and Recreation 
(Revised); Contributions to Community Centre 
Progress; and Motion Pictures for Schools, Churches, 
Clubs and Community Centres. 

The Department of Remedial Loans, in con- 
nection with the Uniform Loan Bill, has carried 
on ita usual legislative work. The bill was en- 
acted in Iowa, and campaigns which were success- 
ful only in arousing public interest were conducted 
in Michigan and Minnesota. The Department 
has continued its work to promote credit unions 
and asisted in the reorganization of the New 
York State Association of Credit Unions. An 
Investigation of saving and loan associations is 
still in process. 

The Department of Statistics’ work, directed 
by Ralph G. Hurlin, is twofold: the first is a prac- 
tical review of material prepared for publication 
by the Foundation; the second is statistical re- 
search which is at present centred upon a study 
of the change in the economic condition of the 
American workingman during the development 
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of industry in this country. Articles by Dr. 
Hurlin, which embody the resulta of phases of 
various researches of the Department were pub- 
lished during the year in School and Society, the 
Annalist, the Journal of Heredity, the School 
Board Journal and World Agriculture. 
The Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
immediate concern, Shelby M. Harrison, Director, 
is studying the methods employed in community 
projects involving the collection and educational 
use of facts, advising with those facing practical 
problems in these fields and spreading chiefly 
through its publications, the information and ex- 
perience thus gained. In working out methods for 
ing surveys and of interesting the public 
in social facts, the Department is in touch with 
many social agencies. One new book, Social 
Conditions in an American City, by Shelby M. 
ison, was issued during the current year. 
This is a summary of the findings of the Spring- 
field (Il.) survey, with the recommendations 
made for improving conditions and a description 
of methods used in making the survey. Several 
studies are in process, among them, Public Em- 
peyney Methods, Social Welfare and Educational 
ublicity, the Soctal Survey Handbook, and the 
Survey Bibliography and Source Book. Arts and 
Crafts of the Homelands, by Allen Eaton, a book 
which describes two notable exhibits of the native 
arts and crafts of immigrant people in America, 
is now ready for publication. _ 
A special library, open to the public, contaming 
over 20,000 books and about 63,500 pamphlets 
on social subjects is maintained by the oun- 
dation. Classes of books in which the library is 
especially strong are: child-welfare, medical in- 
spection, school feeding, public health, garden 
cities, town planning, industrial problems, pen- 
ology, and the care of the defective. The library 
receives 250 periodicals and keeps complete files 
of proceedings of national and international con- 
ferences, as well as Federal, State and institutional 
oe The service of the library includes 
bibliographical help, ranging from two or three 
titles to a comprehensive bibliography, furnished 
upon request. The library issue bi-monthly 
bulletins containing bibliographies on social ques 
tions. New numbers in the series are: American 
Foundations, Community Health, Books on Social 
Subjects (published in 1920), Financial Federations 
and Codperation. The most recent publication 
of the library is the Social Workers’ Guide to the 
Serial Publications of Representative Social Agen- 
cies, by E. M. Rushmore. This is a checklist of 
the publications of 4000 institutions and organi- 
zations, arranged alphabetically and by subject. 
It also contains a selected list of periodicals of 
value to social workers and libraries. The li- 
brarian and Director of the Department of Pub- 
lications is Frederick W. Jenkins. 
The trustees of the Foundation are: Robert W. 
de Forest, President; Mrs. William B. Rice, Vice- 
resident; Frederic A. Delano, Johfi H. Finley, 


harles D. Norton, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
Mrs. haa A J. Shepard, ight W. Morrow, 
and John M. Glenn, who is also Secretary and 


General Director. Headquarters are at 130 
East 22d Street, New York. 
RUSSIA. A republic, officially entitled the 
Russian Federative Republic (familiarly known as 
the Russian Soviet Republic) stretching over 8 
vast area in eastern Europe and northern Asia; 
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boundaries unsettled at the close of the year on 
account of incomplete arrangements with border 
states. (See below under History, and the articles, 
EsTHONIA, FINLAND, Latvia, LITHUANIA, POLAND, 
GEoRGIA, ARMENIA, AZERBAIJAN, UKRAINE.) 

AREA AND PopuxtaTion. The area of the 
former empire was 8,417,118 square iles; 
population (1915), 182,182,600. The population 
according to the census of August 20, 1920, was 
about 136,000,000, of whom 53 per cent were 
females; as compared with 94,000,000 in the 
same area at the 1897 census. The population of. 
Petrograd, the capital, in 1915 was 2,318,645; and 
of Moscow, 1,817,100. Subsequent estimates were 
made by the same authorities, as of July 1, 1921. 
According to the results, reported in the Bolshevist 
press, the population of Soviet Russia in 1921 was 
130,707,600. This includes the Ukraine, Caucasus, 
Turkestan, and Siberia (apparently, however, not 
Eastern Siberia, which was under the Far Eastern 
Republic and not federated with the Moscow gov- 
ernment), but of course did not include territory 
which had passed to Finland, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Roumania. 

No official census was taken by the old Russian 
government subsequent to 1897, but the changes 
In population were estimated each year by com- 
paring the statistics of births, deaths, and migra- 
tion. Difficulty in comparison of these prewar 
estimates with the recent census arises from the 
changes in boundaries. It was impossible from 
available information to distinguish exactly the 
prewar (estimated) population of the parts of 
certain Russian districts (called ‘‘Governments’’) 
which had been divided between Soviet Russia 
and other countries. Calculating for these parts 
as closely as possible, the population of the terri- 
tory corresponding to the present Soviet Russia 
was, on Jan. 1, 1915, about 148,910,000. An 
error of not more than two or three million can 
exist in this figure by reason of inaccuracy as to 
the territory includ If, therefore, the prewar 
official government estimates of population be 
taken as correct and also the census of the Soviet 
authorities, it would appear that there had been 
a decrease of about 18,000,000 in the population 
since the beginni g of the war. In view of the 
fact that, prior to the war, the population was ra 
idly increasing (for prewar Russia as a whole 
from 128,924,000 in 1897 to 182,183,000 in 1914), 
this decrease is striking. Owing to the difficulties 
of collecting statistics in a country like Russia, 
too.great accuracy should not be attributed either 
to the prewar me figures or to those for 1921. 

EDUCATION. ucation is free and compulsory, 
and one of its important features under the Soviet 
government has been the introduction of the 
so-called unified labor schools, consisting of two 
grades, one for children between eight and twelve 
and the other for children between thirteen an 
sixteen. The ie ils have been provided with 
free lunches and the necessary ks and appara- 
tus. The schools in 1919 numbered 63,317 with 
4,796,284 pupils; as compared with 47,855 schools 
in 1911 with 3,060,418 pupils. Schools were 
secularized along with other educational institu- 
tions by the decree of Dec. 28, 1917. The uni- 
versities include those of: Moscow, Petrograd, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Kazan, Irkutsk, Nijni- 
Novgorod (established in 1918); Smolensk, 
Jaroslav, Orel, Kostroma, Tambov, Astrakhan, 
Tashkent, Samara, Simbirsk (established in 
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1919); Ekaterinburg, -Ekaterinodar, Veliki 
Ustivg (established in 1920). Besides the 


universities there are various institutes of eco- 
nomics, medicine, philology, and schools of 
technology and for the education of teachers. 
The educational system is centralized under the 
commissariat for education which took the place. 
of the former ministry of popular education, 
embracing under its jurisdiction various artistic 
and musical institutes and the state theatres. 
Partial statistics on illiteracy down to Oct. 1, 1920, 
showed that out of a total of 5,769,956 illiterates, 
325,083 had been taught to read and write in schools 
especially designed for the instruction of the illiter- 
ate—established since the beginning of 19 
The following more recent information was 
given out in respect to education by the Rus- 
sian Educatio Commission in in. In 
the first place, kindergarten teaching, in which 
respect Russia was the most backward of the 
civilized countries before the war, had advanced 
preauy In 1914 there were only a few public 
indergartens. In 1921 there were 6000 at- 
tended by 350,000 children. In 1914 there were 
600 homes under the supervision of the Empregs 
in which young children were cared,for to the 
number of about 30,000. After the revolution 
they were transferred to the Commissariat of 
Public Education and in 1921 there were 3000 
such homes, in which 360,000 children were 
maintained. As to the number of orphans cared 
a the state, in February, 1917, they were 
pla at 3784; in October, 1917, at 4890; in 
1918, 20,000; in 1919, 37,000 and in 1921 70,000. 
The public schools of the first class, according to 
the last census before the war numbered 47,855, 
with 3,000,000 pupils and 74,000 teachers. In 
1918-19 they were placed at 63,617 with 4,800,000 
pupils and 150,000 teachers. The number of 
illiterates during the first year of the Educational 
Commission’s activity was reduced by about 
2,700,000 of whom 25,000 were in Petrograd, 
19,000 in Moscow, 40,000 in the Tambov govern- 
ment. The secondary schools were vocational 
in aim, seeking to draw pupils into productive 
work. Construction of primitive shops was under- 
taken as a means to this end in the provinces 
where access to industrial plants was impossible. 
The difficulty in providing this form of secondary 
education was serious. The former secondary 
school was of no use for the p and secondary 
education on this new basis had to be created 
anew. The average number of secondary pupils 
considerably after the revolution and 
while the population of school in Russia was 
placed at 6,000,000 there were in 1921 only about 
350,000 pupils in the secondary schools. As to 
the higher technical education there were 67 in- 
stitutions with about 39,000 students. The uni- 
versities numbered 19 with about 100,000 students 
of whom over half were medical students. Both 
the medical students and all other technical stu- 
dents formed part of the new Russian army. Of 
the higher education for teachers, there were 60 
institutions with about 12,000 students. There 
were also special three-year courses with 20,000 
students and various shorter courses. Work- 
men’s universities attached to the regular universi- 
ties numbered 59 with 22,500 students. 
PropuctTion. After 1916 the state maintained 
a monopoly of grain, of which the amount col- 
lected compulsorily in 1919-20 was 260,000,000 
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poods; and for the first eight months of the fiscal 
year, 1920-21, 275,000 poods. Live stock 
in 1919 was as follows: Sheep, 15,910,000; horned 
cattle, 9,433,000; horses, 6,214,000; pigs, 1,584,000. 
The cotton production in 1920 was 847,000 poods 
and in 1921 (estimated), 1,500,000 poods. The 
rich mineral resources of the country have never 


been developed, but mining has y ine 
of late years. The following fi for the pro- 
duction of iron foundries (excluding Poland) were 


supplied by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The average ann 
production for the 10-year period, 1906 to 1915 
was about 195,000,000 (62 poods equal 1 
long ton). Practically the same amount was 
consumed. During most of this period production 
increased steadily, reaching its highest point 
257,000,000 poods, in 1913, after which it declined 
as follows: 


Middle Total 
Year Siberia, Urals, Russia, production, 
poods poods poods poods 
1916. 176,000,000 46,000,000 10,000,000 232,000,000 
1917. 136,000,000 45,000, 9,000,000 190,000,000 
1918.. 7,000, 14,000,000 3,000,000 34,000,000 
1919..... ........ .000,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 
1920. . 900 ,000,000 1,500,000 7,400,000 
1921... (1) 4,500,000 1,500,000 76,000,000 
1 Not known. 


2 Exclusive of Siberia's production, if any. 


It was estimated that in 1922 the output would 
fall to about 3,000,000 poods, because of the lack 
of wood in the Urals (only 1 out of 65 blast 
furnaces in southern Russia was in operation at 
the close of 1921). This would mean nothing less 
than a catastrophe for industry and ered 
for the railways, whose stock of metal had di- 
minished as follows: Nov. 1, 1918, 44,000,000 
poods; Jan. 1, 1919, 41,000,000 poods; Jan. 1, 
1920, 27,200,000 ; July 1, 1920, 38,- 
900,000 poods; Jan. 1, 1921, 8,900,000 : 
The government programme for 1922 called 
for a “normal” production of 13,400,000 poods 
and a maximum of 24,700, poods, neces- 
sitating an increase of workers in the Ural 
district from 38,000 to 60,000 and in South Russia 
from 40,000 to 60,000, together with a t in- 
crease in the wood output. The coal industry 1s 
situated in four regions, namely: Donets, the 
Moscow District, the Urals, and Siberia, In 
1920 the production in the Donets basin amounted 
to 4,413,000 long tons; in the Moscow district, 
549,500 long tons; in the chief district of the Urals, 
258,600 long tons. Figures for the other districts 
were not available. ports indicated a decline 
in the number of workingmen employed and in 
their efficiency. The following table shows the 
industrial production during the year 1920 in 
percentages of prewar output: 


CODNGE OFG co oii iis Flees bee oda Oe oat AOR ERR .6 
DEON OFC oie 5 ehh OE AEE ORE Ee ek ex 2.0 
Manganese ore... 1... cee eens ae 
BAM i 558i aie ie foie aah nie eave wie A eine 15. 

Rubber industry..... 0.0.0.0... 0... cece cee 5.0 
Watch industry... 000... eee eee 15.0 
Paper industry 6 gnc. ceiice cb 4 Ow OEE cw seed ees4 20.0 
Sugar industry... 2 226s a een canescens eta tweed ee 5.0 
PRInting = o3 62sec Oe bk 8 ea ee ce ts Be A eee 15.0 
Production of coal.........0.. 0... eee eee 20.0 
Cotton spindles operating..................02 cece eee 3.0 
Woolen cloths 4c 5 ieee Sie Sb ts hw eee ee Sees 4.0 
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It was thus estimated that industry in general 
had decreased over 90 per cent. 

Economic Conprtions. The Soviet system 
has been fully described in preceding YEAR Books, 
but a brief summary may be here given. Its 
central principle is that of state ownership and 
control of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange. The nationalization of trade 
and ey ee largely effected during the first 
eight months following the November revolu- 
tion (1917). An early result of this change was 


‘great confusion on account of the lack of effective 


machinery for organizing production, and on 
June 28, 1918, it was provided by decree tha 
while the state should take over the an 
well equipped plants, the minor establishments 
should left to private industry. Figures for 
April 1, 1920, showed that out of 6,775,000 in- 
dustrial establishments with 1,185,542 i aad 
4141 with 983,049 had been nationalized. The 
chief economic authority has been the Supreme 
Economic Council, consisting of an executive 
board of eleven members, including representa- 
tives of the government, trade unions, and eco- 
nomic bodies. Under it are about fifty depart- 
ments. Locally the control has been distributed 
among provincial and district economic councils, 
constituted in the same manner as the cen 
body, and among central boards for each branch 
of industry. The central boards have been sub- 
divided in turn into syndicate boards representing 
the respective groups of allied industries. 

The eae suas on oil in Bg 
paragrap see History, ow). gen 1 
arose from the drought which, however, was 
aggravated by the fact that agriculture had fallen 
into decay and that the transport system was in 
confusion. Within the famine area reports in 
the spring showed that only 58 per cent of the 
acreage cultivated the preceding year in the 
province of Samara was sown in 1920, and that 
in the province of Kazan there was no sowing at 
all. Aside from this there had been a steady 
decline in agricultural production after the 
Bolshevist revolution on account of the insecunity 
of the farmers and the fact that the urban pope 
lation produced few goods for exchange. | 
following information as to economic conditions 
in the summer was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: | 

There was such deterioration of transportation 
that there was doubt as to ability to move the local 
ue in the richer grain-producing provinces 
in Siberia and the south to those areas which 
normally depend upon them. The Volga region is 
even less accessible to transport of relief from 
abroad through the seaports than from Sibers. 
The North Russian shortage was due not so much 
to local famine as to general agriculture decadence 
and especially to breakdown in transport from the 
south and east. This area is nearer 
and can be relieved to some extent from the 
outside. The decadence in fat production was 
even more general and more acute than in bresd- 
stuffs owing to the requisition of animals and the 
diversion of animal feeds to breadstuffs. Conse 
quently children were suffering more acutely 10 
many sections than adults. Out of a to 
19,106 locomotives in good condition before the 
war, there were in 1921 from 5500 to 7650 re- 
ported in working order by different authonties, 
ora decrease of motive power by 60 to 75 per cent. 
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Of that number approximately 1000 were idle 
owing to lack of fuel. Serviceable cars were 
reported at from 150,000 to 286,000, or a decrease 
of from 48 to 70 per cent of the prewar number. 
The roadbeds were reported in very bad condition, 
and if large re were not made at an early 
date considerable sections would have to be 
closed to traffic. According to the latest estimate 
at least 25,000,000 ties must be replaced and the 
programme called for only 5,000,000 replace- 
ments. A considerable mileage of branch lines 
was removed and used for repair material (see 
Railways, below). The fuel situation was very 
serious. Cessation in production of coal by 80 
per cent and the deterioration of the mines forced 
the railways to depend much more upon wood. 
Such wood had to come from the forest of northern 
Russia, and the haul was too long for supply to 
southern Russia railways. It was estimated that 
the value of the gold in the possession of the 
Soviet government on August 1 was $19,040,200. 
The total value of the gold exported from August 2 
to 10 was $17,775,889, and it was estimated that 
the balance on hand on August 10 was $1,264,311. 

Commerce. During the six months of 1921 
the official statistics of the Russian government 


ve the imports at 11,369,000 or 183,371 
ong tons and for the 8}4 months from April 18 
to . 30, 1920, at 5,223,357 or 84,247 


tons. In 1921 the imports came for the most part 
through Yamburg on the Esthonian frontier and 
through Murmansk and Petrograd. Of the im- 
ports in 1921, 37.1 per cent were foodstuffs as 
against 23.1 per cent in 1920. Fuel was 17.3 per 
cent against 43.5 per cent in 1921; and metal 
products 21.3 cent in 1921 against 14.6 per 
cent in 1920. rts during the six months 
of 1921 were 2,602,863 poods or 41,981 tons and 
for the 814 months between April 18 and Dec. 
30, 1920, 655,246 poods or 10,568 tons. The chief 
class of rts in 1921 was raw materials, con- 
stituting 93.6 per cent as against 59.8 per cent in 
1920. rts of foodstuffs in 1921 made up 6.1 
per cent of the total, as compared with 40.1 per 
cent in 1920. 

The total trade of the United States with the 
territory comprising the former Russian empire 
(except Finland and Poland) amounted in the 
calendar year 1920 to $41,208,304, of which 
$12,480,586 represented imports from Russia and 
$28,727,718 American exports to Russia. This 
1920 total, if increased by the value of trade with 
what was Russian Poland, doubtless would exceed 
the normal prewar figures of the trade for 1913 
($51,286,777), and not fall far short of the trade of 
1919 ($92,099,273). The heavy trade of the war 
years, 1915-17, reached its highest point ($479,- 
126,949) in 1916, decreased to $439,024,890 in 
1917, and sank to its lowest point ($28,095,525) 
in 1918—the year which witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Soviet régime in Russia and the sepa- 
rate organization of Poland and the three govern- 
ments SonDE ane the former Baltic Provinces. 
The total trade for the first six months of 1921 
amounted to $13,297,135, of which the imports 
‘from Russia constituted $693,934 and the Ameri- 
can exports to Russia $12,603,201. This is far 
below the corresponding period of either 1919 or 
1920. For the first six months of 1919 the total 
trade was $42,438,915, of which $2,974,803 repre- 
sented imports from Russia and $39,464,112 ex- 
ports to Russia; for the corresponding period of 
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1920 the total trade amounted to $32,064,802, 
of which $8,554,886 constituted American im- 
ports from Russia and $23,509,916 the American 
exports to Russia. In the normal prewar year, 
1913, the trade of the United States with European 
Russia, as both imports and exports, 
poaey exceeded the trade with Asiatic Russia. 
1916, when the war trade reached its highest 
pant the imports from European and Asiatic 
ussia did not differ so greatly in value; and the 
exports, which had increased enormously, showed 
an Asiatic figure by no means so low in proportion 
to the European as in 1913. In 1918, when the 
total trade with Russia territory was very low, 
the imports from European Russia were practically 
twice as great as from Asiatic Russia, while the 
exports to both sections were quite similar in 
amount. 

Rattways. The railway mileage was given in 
October, 1917, at 34,000. On “the basis of semi- 
official information it was stated during the year 
that the roadbed on the main line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway was apparently in good condition, 
as section hands and trackmen employed under the 
old régime had remained at their posts, despite . 
arrears in their pay, and had made the necessary 
repairs in track ballast. The telegraph lines also 
were in good condition, and fully half the poles 
had been renewed since 1918. It was of course 
admitted that the rolling stock of the ss lebe 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition, chiefly 
due to lack of spare parts for repairs, this being 
especially true of locomotives, and the yards in 
practically every terminal were filled with loco- 
saletbed that had zeen Jat Lar hes ap- 
parently a large supply of box and gondola cars 
although many of them had been requisitioned 
on sidetracks to house soldiers and in some cases 
refugees. There was great shortage of nger 
cars, and all of them were in bad condition. 

During the year it was said that trains were 
running regularly three times a week from 
Irkutsk to Omak, taking four days for the journey, 
and to both Petrograd and Moscow, requirin 
from four to five days each. A large number o 
the passengers on these trains were Soviet officials, 
as it was exceedingly difficult for civilians to secure 
permission from the authorities to travel. A large 
number of civilians, however, were traveling with 
their possessions in freight cars in both directions. 
In European Russia it was reported that the north 
route to Perm and the routes from Moscow to 
Petrograd, Reval, and Riga were in fair condition, 
but the southern routes to the Urals and many of 
the others in central and southern Russia had 
been partially or completely abandoned. During 
the year a n commission was in Moscow 
negotiating for the operation of some of the rail- 
ile lines. Naturally the vernment was 
seeking repairs to equipment and it was reported 
that the Balto-British Shipyard Company v 
Russia, would carry on the repair of one thousand 
locomotives for the Russian railways during the 
ensuing five years. 

DEFENSE. A workers’ and peasants’ army of 
volunteers was established by government decree, 
Feb. 1, 1918. The discipline of the Red Army 
which was at first unsatisfactory steadily im-— 
proved under the necessities warfare. <A 
system of inspection was organized and rigorously 
carried out for the purpose of making sure of the 
loyalty of the officers and troops. The success 
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of the Red Army against the various reactionary 
movements down to and including those of 
General Wrangel (1920) indicated the efficiency 
of the military system, and by Jan , 1921, no 
hostile force of any importance existed within the 
Soviet limits. Supplementary to the Red Army 
is the militia, b on the pers 5 oe 

itary service ing at the age ighteen. 
Full and exact details for the navy were not avail- 
able. See Navat ProGRess. 

GOVERNMENT. At the head of the government 
is the Central Executive Committee of sgtbori 
elected by the All-Russian Congress for a peri 
of three months, but subject to recall at any time 
by the Executive Committee of the Peoples’ 

mmissaries, and this applies also to the mem- 
bers of the government. e Council of Peoples’ 
Commissaries is directly dependent upon the 
All-Russian Con . It was constituted in 

, 1921, as follows: President, M. Vladimir 
Ilich Ulianov-Lenin; Foreign Affairs, M. Chic- 
ie War and Marine; M. Trotsky; Pane, 


M. tinsky; Health, M. Semashko; Posts an 
Telegraphs, M. Liubovich (acting); Ways and 
- Communications, M. Dsershi ; Supreme 


Economic Council, M. Rykov; Agriculture, M. 
Ossinsky (acting); Food, M. Wsuriupa; Justice, 
M.K ; Social Welfare, M. Vinokurov; Labor, 
M. Schmidt; Education : y; Na- 
tionalities, M. Stalin; Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection, M. Stalin; Home Affairs, Extraor- 
dinary Commission, M. Dzershinsky; Foreign 
Trade, M. Krassin. 


HIsTory 


_ Fatture or Rapicat Po.uicy. The belief that 
it was too early to put into effect a complete 
communistic system had been indicated in govern- 
ing circles in 1920. Definite steps were taken 
in 1921 toward a return to capitalism. At the 
tenth communistic congress at Moscow early~in 
March, Lenin declared that Russia must compro- 
mise with the capitalist classes and must abandon 
certain pace of administration. He pro- 
posed a long list of nara including the follow- 
ing which were adopted: Greater freedom in 
the exchange of goods; abandonment of com- 
pulsory requisition of farm products; a greater 
degree of private initiative in industry; and 
gard liberty for the codperative societies. 

e contended that the approach to pure Socialism 
must be by way of state Socialism which must com- 


promise at present with the private system of 


production. The stricter Communists opposed 
these changes as conceding too much to the 
peasant and middle classes. Lenin, however, 
contended that the peasants were the mainstay 
of the state, and that peasant discontent must 
be allayed, or there would result a war between 
the peasantry and the proletariat. In the course 
of the year Lenin, Trotsky, Tchitcherin, Krassin 
and other Bolshevist leaders repeatedly explained 
the change in economic policy. They said that 
it was necessary on grounds of expediency and 
that it did not affect the ultimate aims of the 
Soviet government. The ideas of the governing 
class remained the same, but at present Russian 
society could not ons een with capitalistic 
methods. It must appeal to the personal interest 
of the peasant. Taxes in kind would be levied, 
and after the government had taken what it 
needed, the remainder could be marketed by the 
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farmers. It was announced that the basis of 
foreign policy would be codperation with the 
capitalistic states. Private enterprises would now 
be permitted and factories could be opened under 
private management. Nevertheless ownership 
would still be fixed in the Soviet government 
which would control also all foreign trade, but 
the right of ied | machinery and other 
necessities would be allowed to foreigners and 
they would be allowed to export manuf: 
roducts. Goods from ab must be paid by 
oreign credits, and not by money taken from 
Russia. The government for its chief aim 
ancrease in production. On September 23 Leo. 
Kamenev, head of the Moscow Soviet, declared 
that with the exception of railways and metal- 
lurgical, textile, and fuel resources, industries 
would be returned to private ownership. He had 
already predicted a complete change in the na- 
tional and industrial life, and he now declared 
restrictions on private commercial and industrial 
activity would at once removed, the govern- 
ment having realized that it was impossible to 
rebuild society at one stroke. The present policy 
was to be considered as a step in the gradual 
evolution of society toward the Socialistic stage. 
Lenin returned to the subject in October, saying 
that the real meaning of the government’s new 
economic policy was that it had met a great de- 
feat in its plans and was now making a strategic 
retreat. ere had been criticism of the govern- 
ment’s course by the strict doctrinaires of the 
Communist party, and Lenin’s speech delivered 
at Moscow October 18 was in answer to it. He 
said they had thought that the peasants would 
supply food for the support of industrial workers, 
but in this the had: bean mistaken, and it was 
necessary to build on a new foundation. It should 
be regarded, however, in the light of a mere re- 
treat and it did not mean that the cause was lost. 
The supplying of manufactured goods to the 
country and its direct relation with the problem 
of reconstruction of the cities was the chief cause 
of the economic and political crisis of the sp 
of 1921. On the following day, in the course 
another address, as declared that the Russians 
must face the fact that they were reéstablishing 
capitalism and it was a question whether the 
try would follow the capitalists or the 
mmunists. The present problem was to make 
the capitalist system subject to the state and to 
convince the peasantry and workers generally 
of the necessity of the government’s aims. The 
present return to capitalism was not, he said, 
a reéstablishment of private ownership, but a 
necessary step in the carrying out ultimately 
of the communistic pro e. 
In speeches and articles in November Lenin 
explained in more detail the new economic policy 
of the country and the reasons for adopting it. 
He said that as far back as. 1918, the possibility 
of these changes had been announced. After 
the revolution the military difficulties had at once 
arisen and had continued during the next two 
years. It had been impossible to carry out the 
economic programme in the circumstances. It’ 
had been supposed that the peasants under 
requisition would vy i the government with the 
heeded quantity of ood which would be distrib- 
uted among factories and workshops and thus 
admit of communistic production. is expecta- 
tion was not realized. The productive forces of 
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the country were checked and the result was the 
economic and political crisis of the spring of 1921. 
It must be admitted that this has been a severe 
defeat to the cause of Communism. It was there- 
fore necessary to change the economic policy of 
the government. The new policy involved the 
change from the requisition system to an impost 
and was thus a definite step backward into capi- 
talism. Concessions had been made to foreign 
capitalists and leases had been granted to private 
capitalists. Under the new plan the peasant 
would enjoy free trade for his surplus products 
that were not taken by the tax. The peasants 
made up the largest part of the population. The 
main question was whether the peasants would 
follow the groups who wished to build up a Social- 
istic society or would insist on a return to capital- 
ism. He said that it was evident in spite of the 
famine that the general condition of the people had 
improved. If capitalism should return, industrial 
production would increase and the proletariat 
would increase with it. The question was which 
of the two systems would succeed—whether the 
Communists or the capitalists would organize 
their system first. Theories and idealism must be 
abandoned. The military enemy had been de- 
feated and the real enemy at present was the class 
that desired a return to capitalism. In view of 
the vast illiteracy of the peasants it would be 
difficult to make the people realize this. The 
task before the communistic party was to make 
the public understand that the real enemy was 
anarchistic capitalism and anarchistic trade ex- 
change. The bourgeois class which was far 
stronger in other countries than in Russia was 
supporting the Russian bourgeois class in all the 
countries of the world. Although the proletariat 
had conquered in Russia it was still weak in 
international affairs. It must unite all the work- 
ing men and peasants of Russia. There could be 
no immediate change to Communism. It must be 
gradually built up on the self-interest of the 
peasants. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
meant a long and bitter struggle but the principles 
on which it rested were economically sound. 
The entire economic structure must be based on 
self-interest. As to the government it must be 
more severe than it had been before. The neces- 
sity of this severity had been demonstrated in the 
case of the Red Army which finally had been 
brought to a discipline not inferior to that of the 
former army. The government had been blamed 
for employing severe measures and even shooting 
offenders, but it had done so consciously and it 
had been justified by the results. It must be 
remembered that Soviet Russia impoverished with 
its long struggles was surrounded by countries 
hostile to its social system and that the capital- 
istic world outside Russia was developing faster 

Russia and was using all its forces against it. 
Russia was too weak for a direct attack on capi- 
talism. The state must learn to trade in such a 
manner that industry shall meet the needs of the 


peasant. 


*‘The capitalists can stick to their hypocrisy and summon 
men to national defense. They mney invoke the American 
fatherland against the Japanese, and vice versa; the French 
fatherland against the English, and vice versa. eep 0: 
drawing up manifestoes on how to prevent imperialistic 
wars—that of Basle in 1912 may serve you for a model, ye 
a i lesser bourgeoisie, ye knights of Internationale 2 
an : 

a The fret communistic revolution has snatched a first one 


on 
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hundred millions of people from the horror of imperialistic 
wars and the servitude of the régime from which theee are 
derived. Subsequent revolutions will liberate the rest of the 
human race. 

‘ The last part of our task, the most important and difficult 
and, up to now, far from accomplishment, is to lay the 
economic foundations of the new socialistic society which 
will replace the destroyed feudalistic society and the shaken 
capitalistic society. In this, the most important and difficult 
work, we have made the most mistakes,’ suffered the most 
setbacks; nor could this have been otherwise. But we are at 
work; already our new economic policy is correcting some of 
our mistakes; we are learning to build without flaws the 
socialistic edifice in a country where the small peasant 
proprietor predominates. 

‘* We shall continue our work to the end, despite the fact 
that economic and political conditions in the world make this 
task more difficult than we imagined. But, no matter what 
may be the cost, sufferings, misery, ruin or famine during 
the period of transition, we shall not allow ourselves to be 
discouraged by anything, and we shall be able to assure the 
ultimate triumph of our.cause.” 


The chief features of the new programme, as 
announced at the end of the year, were the partial 
restoration of free trade in agricultural production; 
the substitution of a labor tax for the system of 
requisition of labor; the compensation of state 
employer according to service rendered instead 
of by a uniform rate of wages; and the leasing to 
private individuals of certain industrial plants 
which had been controlled by the state. It was 
further promised that state enterprises would 
henceforth adopt commercial methods and pay 
private producers according to the market value 
of services and products. 

FAMINE. Famine conditions prevailed 
throughout the year. According to accounts 
published in the summer the famine area included 
the entire lower Volga basin; the country through 
which flows the Don river; the region around t 
lower course of the Dnieper and Bug rivers; 
Astrakhan, Samara, Saratov, Ufa, Kazan, Kuban, 
the Don Cossak region, Taurida, Kherson, Ekater- 
inoslav, and parts of other districts—the total 
covering an area of about 600,000 square versts, 
with a population of about 15,000,000, of whom 
13,000,000 were eget Many estimates were 
made of the number of persons destined to starva- 
tion even if outside aid were received, some of 
these being as high as 2,000,000. Conditions 
were reported to be especially bad in Saratov and 
Samara, where it was said the people were dyin 
in vast numbers, being driven to the eating o 
grass, bark, etc., as substitutes for food. The So- 
viet government attributed the calamity to the 
long period of warfare which they blamed the 
capitalist nations for continuing, and showed a 
suspicion of the Allied nations when they proposed 
to send commissions to investigate the conditions. 
The Russian government appeared to suspect that 
such a movement on the part of the Allies might 

t in counter-revolutio attempts. A 
scheme proposed by Dr. Fridthof Nansen, who 
had been long engaged in the work of repatriatin 
war prisoners from Russia under the eo 
Nations, met with more approval from the Soviet 
government, but he could not secure the consent 
of the authorities to an independent distribution 
of provisions. While the Soviet government 
welcomed his proposal it refused to allow him a 
free hand in distribution. The Russian novelist, 
Maxim Gorky, had established a nonpartisan 
relief committee, but this was dismissed in Septem- 
ber on the ground that it was being used by outside 
Powers as a means of injuring the government. 
Gorky and other prominent men issued an appeal 
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to the world and there was especial hope that this 
would find support in the United States. In this 
they were not disappointed. The American 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
pledged the support of the relief organization, 
and the Soviet leaders on July 30 consented in 
advance to any arrangement he might make if it 
were backed by President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes. The American poe prisoners in 
Russia were freed and the full codperation of the 
Soviet authorities was pledged to the American 
organization. The Russian government also 
paid ae the demand of Mr. Hoover for an entirely 
free hand in distributing food ore On August 
10 the representative of Mr. Hoover conferred 
with the Russian representative M. Litvinoff, 
and on A 13 an agreement was reached on 
methods, which included: Free movement of food 
from the ports to the consumers, the e to be 
borne by the Russian government, but the mate- 
rials of transport, etc., to remain in the hands 
of the relief adenine istration. By the end of Septem- 
ber the relief organization under Hoover whose 
leaders were Professor Vernon Kellogg and 
Colonel Haskell had delivered 5000 tons of food 
in Russia, and additional supplies were regularly 
going forward. On September 9, it was estimated 
that 900,000 children were without food in the 
Tartar provinces, and that hundreds of men and 
women were starving there. But the were 
vague and conflicting. According to one of the 
relief officials the number of adults serving iD the 
famine region was placed at 35,000,000. Various 
detailed reports were published in the press from 
travelers in Kazan, Samara, and Saratov which 
were the first centres of the famine region to 
receive supplies. The situation was complicated 
by the scattering of the starving people all over 
the country, and by the tendency of the famine- 
stricken communities to take no measures of self- 
help, but to depend exclusively upon the central 
vernment. In October the report of the Russian 
Caimiiiseda of Far Eastern Relief was under 
discussion. Among other proposals it recom- 
mended that a commission be authorized by 
Congress to deliver 1,845,000 tons of grain in 
codperation with the Soviet government to be 
used in part for the relief of the famine districts 
and in part for seed, the loan to be repaid in 
kind beginning in 1925. The report also recom- 
mended an association of American manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery which should be or- 
ganized under export trades acts for the pur 
of supplying Russia with $500,000,000 worth of 
agricultural machines and that similar groups be 
formed for supplying locomotives, railway ma- 
terial, bridge iron and steel, etc. e Commission 
believed that Russia was solvent and declared 
that it had found the Soviet officials earnest and 
hardworking men, as well equipped for their 
duties as the average officials of any ey 
The report declared that the economic blockade 
of Russia had inflicted a wrong on the country 
and that the United States bore a share of the 
blame. It did not advocate the policy of supply- 
ing simply immediate relief for the 20,000,000 
inhabitants of the Volga famine districts but held 
that any measures, if they were to accomplish 
pene results, must include the supply of 
ood sufficient to enable the peasants, who made 
up 85 per cent of the population in the famine 
area, to live on their farms until the next harvest; 
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sufficient seed to sow the acreage of 1920 in the 
Volga region; sufficient agricultural implements 
for sowing and harvesting, etc.; draft animals to 
take the place of those lost on account of military 
service or famine, and sufficient means of transport 
to insure rapid transportation. The Commission 
estimated that of the 20,000,000 inhabitants of 
the Volga region, about half were suffering from 
hunger and about 3,000,000 had left their homes 
ane were wandering over the country in search of 
The American intervention for the relief of 
the famine sufferers was followed by a more 
friendly attitude on the part of the United States 
as reflected in the press toward the Bolshevist 
government, and many articles began to appear in 
5 neal hitherto unfriendly to Russia pointing to 

e new moderation of the Russian government, 
its abandonment of a part of its radical pro- 
gramme, and its return to the methods of capi- 
talistic society. It was believed in the United 
States that confidence should be reposed in the 
good faith of the Soviet government. On the 
other hand, the movement for aid to Russia was 

ed in France as simply a device for strength- 
ening the Bolshevist government. In Russia the 
fact that the investigation which the Allied 
nations proposed was to include in its personnel 
a French diplomat who, while in Russia, been 
charged with pro-Ally propaganda, accounted in 
part for the Russian refusal. 

On December 23 President Harding signed an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 for Russian relief. 
At that time it was estimated according to the 
relief authorities that some 27,000,000 people 
in Russia were in danger of starving to death. 
The Soviet government, December 24, promised 
to contribute the sum of $10,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of supplies of food and seed in the United 
States within ninety days and asked for permis- 
sion to send a Russian representative to supervise 
these purchases, which permission was ted by 
ee epee ipa wed a ee r. Hoover. 

the meantime, five ships carrying grai 
had sailed for Russia. Bee RELIEF FOR War 
VICTIMS. 

ForeIGn Arrairs. The relations of the Soviet 
government with other Powers are described in 
more detail as regards the leading features in 
accompanying paragraphs and also under War 
OF THE Nations, but may be briefly summarised 
here in their chronological order: The Moscow 

vernment signed a treaty with the Turkish 

ationalists, March 16. In this Constantinople 
was recognized as the capital of Turkey. 
March 22 the treaty negotiated by Krassin in 1 
with the British government for the resumption 
of trade between the two countries was signed 
(see below). The Russian government sent a 
note, March 22, to the United States government, 
requesting the resumption of trade relations, 
but the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, replied, 
March 23, declining to resume relations untul the 
Russian system of production had been organi 
on 8 sound basis. On May 27 it was reported that 
a democratic government had been organi 
at Vladivostok after the city had fallen into the 
ppt of Priprigoattlen a une FSinae 

ppell. At the beginning of June the Japanese 
were reported to be active in the neighborhood of 
Korea against the Bolshevist movement in that 
region. Famine and cholera were ravaging the 
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country in the summer, and measures of relief 
were under discussion by the Russian and foreign 
overnments as noted above. The International 
ief Commission at a meeting in Belgium 
required as a condition that Russia recognize her 
present debts, and the Moscow government 
rovisionally agreed to this. On October 29 the 
ussian government published an announcement 
that under certain conditions it would recognise 
the prewar foreign debts of the state (see below). 

TRADE AGREEMENTS. The terms of the Anglo- 
Russian trade agreement had been determined 
at the close of 1920, as noted in the preceding 
Yeak Book, after the negotiations of the Russian 
delegate, M. Krassin, with the British govern- 
ment, and it was signed by the representatives 
of both countries, March 22. e principal 
features of it were as follows: Lifting immediately 
of the blockade by Great Britain; release of war 
prisoners by both vernments; cessation of 

evist propagan in British territory; 
according of diplomatic rights to official agents; 
assumption by the Soviet government of respon- 
sibility for the Russian debts to British subjects in 
return for British abstention from any plan for 
the seisure of Russian gold in order to pay the old 
Russian debt to France. The entering into this 
trade agreement with Russia amounted, according 
to the admission of Lloyd George, March 22, toa 
recognition of the Soviet as the de facto govern- 
ment. The United States, March 25, refused to 
enter into a trade agreement with Russia, and the 
year passed without official resumption of trade 
relations. <A trade treaty, however, modeled on 
that of Great Britain was concluded with Ger- 
many, May 6. Canada in October declared that 
trade relations would be resumed with the Soviet 
government. On September 2, Norway signed a 
trade agreement, and in October, Germany, and 
Japan n negotiations for the resumption of 
trade. The question with Italy was pending at 
the close of the year. 

To sum up the situation, while some progress 
was made toward resumption of trade in 1921, 
official sanction was not obtained from the 
United States, Italy, or France, and there was 
difficulty with Great Britain. The British govern- 
ment charged the Soviet government with per- 
mitting anti-British ropaganda in Persia 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia. This was denied 
in a Soviet note, September 26, in which the foreign 
minister, T. Tchitcherin, said the accusations 
were based on forgeries. is in turn was denied 
by the British foreign minister, Lord Curzon, 

ovember 15,. who produced documentary evi- 
dence. In November a trade agreement between 
Italy and Russia was under consideration, but 
on December 5 the Italian foreign minister 
announced that it had failed because the Soviet 
representatives refused to promise to refrain from 
propaganda and insisted on certain political 
clauses in the treaty. 

THE ForEIGN Dest. Much discussion followed 
the interchange of notes in respect to Russian 
recognition of debts abroad dating from before 
. the war. The main question was that of the debt 
to France, and the attitude of France may be 
summed up as follows: It was argued that the 
cancellation of the public debt had from the 
first one of ee chief features of aa vaca ee 

rogramme, ving been put forwar y 
tani and his partisans in 1917 when they over- 
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threw K , and having been frequently 
insisted upon in Bolshevist propaganda after- 
wards. e@ hocodidae 4 a abe were compiled by 
French authorities who based them on Russian 
sources: Before the war the interest on the na- 
tional debt cost Russia about 420,000,000 rubles 
a year. In June, 1916, the credit of the country was 
sufficiently assured for the borrowing of a new 
loan, June, 1916, in the United States of $50,000,- 
000.’ At the time of the Bolahevist revolution the 
service of the Russian debt amounted to nearly a 
billion rubles. In September, 1921, the Bolshevist 
minister of finance estimated the circulation of 
paper rubles at 3,500,000,000,000. He further 
estimated that the enormous sum of 22,000,000,- 
000,000 were required for all the needs of the state, 
but the printing presses were unable to provide 
for more than 13,000,000,000,000 or 14,000,000,- 
000,000, so he had taken measures for the issue of 
bills for a large denomination, namely, bills for 
1,000,000, 5,000,000, and 10,000,000 _ rubles. 
In such a grotesque situation with the currency 
mounting into trillions, it was obvious that the 
overnment had no means of paying its foreign 
nds, nor its recent notes of October and 
November. As to the recognition of its foreign 
debt, it did not refer to any measure it intended 
to take in order to become solvent, and it was 
argued by the French that the proposal was 
simply a political move, looking to a conference 
in which the Soviet government would find occa- 
sion somehow to e an appeal over the heads 
of the governments to the masses of workmen 
throughout the world. That was the reason for 
insisting upon an international conference. The 
policy followed by the French government aimed, 
according to its authors, to serve at the same time 
the interests of the Russian people, whose com- 
plete national and economic restoration were 
desired by the French, and the interests of the 
foreign creditors. The French government be- 
lieved that any attempt to obtain immediate and 
exclusive advantage would not only fail, but 
would retard the recourse to measures for the 
general benefit of Russia and of the world, while 
at the same time it would work unfairly as Scone 
the creditor countries. France, it was argued, 
had shown her sincerity in this latter respect. 
When the Russian government on October 28 
declared its readiness to recognize the foreign 
debt, it had proposed to France a privileged 
treatment. France had taken most of the ex-— 
ternal loans before the war, while England, durin 
the war, had taken for the most part the munici 
loans. The French government did not accept 
the offer of a privileged position to the detriment 
of England, but declared in its reply that the 
recognition of the Russian foreign debt must be 
neral, and it blamed the Russian government 
or overlooking the war debts and the municipal 
loans. It took the stand that the creditors of 
Russia would not be paid unless each one con- 
scientiously respected the rights of the other. 

As to the restoration of the Russian people to 
its national and economic life, present conditions 
were illustrated by the following incident: The 
head of a large British industrial establishment 
who had had much experience in Russian affairs 
addressed on October 12 a letter to the Russian 
Delegate at London, M. Krassin, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to operate a factory in 
Russia. In this he said that Russia was terrorized 
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by the series of communist organizations of which 
the most powerful one was the Secret Police. 
This had rallied around it not only Communists 
but criminals from Russia and other countries. 
It had constituted itself prosecutor, judge, jury, 
and executioner, with power of life and death 
over its victims, and it had developed in every 
city and every village a complete system of spies, 
informers, and agents provocateurs. The above 
summary is a fair illustration of the arguments 
in support of the attitude of the French as they 
af ee in the press. 
ANCIAL Pouicy. The government insisted 
on & pro e of economy both in the budget 
and in the administrative personnel. In No- 
vember the finance committee adopted as the 
standard for future budgets the gold ruble as 
before the war. The new state bank was opened 
at Moscow, November 18. The banks had 
been nationalized under the Bolshtvist pro- 
gramme, Nov. 18, 1918. As a step in the general 
return to the old economic system, the pay- 
ment of interest on accounts, may be mentioned, 
and it was also decided that loans might be made 
henceforth to corporations and to individuals. 
The offer of the Russian government, October 
20, to poe: (reas the former Russian debt under 
certain conditions had not brought any impor- 
tant result at the close of the year, France insisting 
in her policy of nonintercourse until the Soviet 
government should cease foreign propaganda. 

Srperra. Steps toward the formation of a 
new Siberian state were taken during the pre- 
ceding year when conferences were held, one 
to the union of the four governments that 
been set up in Siberia. On Jan. 9, 1921, elec- 
tions for a national assembly were held, result- 
ing in the following distribution among parties: 
Peasants, 160; Peasant Unionists, ; m- 
munists, 98; Social Revolutionaries, 16; Buriats, 
10; Koreans, 5. This was followed by the setting 
Up of a provisional government under the title 
of the Far Eastern Republic (Chita), and com- 
posed entirely of communist officers. It encoun- 
tered the opposition of General Semenov who was 
said to be supported by Japan, but this was 
denied at Tokyo. The state was on friendly 
terms with Soviet Russia. It sent a delegation 
in November to the United States for the pur- 
pose of observing the work of the Washington 
Conference on Disarmament during its dis- 
cussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 

WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

INTERNAL DisorpERS. Strikes were frequent 
in the early part of the year, caused for the most 
part by the shortage of food. In February gov- 
ernment employees numbering about 14,000 
struck for an increased bread ration, and on 
February 26 they were joined by the Kronstadt 

rrison and the sailors from the Baltic fleet. 

he movement spread and took on the form of 
a@ counter-revolution, the agitators demanding 
the calling of a constituent assembly and the 
right of free trade or a return to individual en- 
terprise. Conflicts with the government troops 
resulted, but the movement was put down by 
March 15. It was described by Lenin as due to 
@ combination of reactionaries in Russia with 
ata acting on behalf of foreign Powers. The 

bor unions which in January numbered, ac- 
aig to official figures, about 6,970,000 mem- 
bers of whom 63 per cent were manual laborers 
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and 30 per cent specialists, including engineers, 
chemists, etc., showed opposition to the govern- 
ment and caused much alarm to the authorities 
who declared, February 7, that unless a settle 
ment were reached, the Bolshevist system would 
disappear. The principal hostile movements 
in the interior against the Soviet government 
in the closing months of the year grere revolts 
in the Ukraine and in Eastern Karelia. In the 
Ukraine uprising occurring in November severe 
battles were reported in the neighborhood of 
Kiev. In Karelia which though largely peopled 
by Finns was left under Russian inistration 
by the terms of the treaty with Finland the in- 
habitants set up an independent government. 
is resulted in accusations and disclaimers on 
the part of the respective governmentts. The 
region affected covered an area about 1000 
square miles inhabited by a population of about 
,000 according to the Russian accounts which 
also declared that the army of the insurgents 
numbered only about 3000. But the insur- 
rection was supported by Finland. This gave 
offense to the Soviet government which demanded 
in successive notes that Finland withdraw her 
support, finally in December insisting that this 
demand be met and that the Finnish government 
should cease to aid the insurgents. e 
ber note also demanded the expulsion from Fin- 
land of General Savinkoff who had been a member 
of the Kerensky government and had recently 
been expelled from Poland. Dissatisfied with the 
reply from Finland to this note the Soviet govern- 
ment declared that if action were not taken in re- 
sponse to its demands the responsibility for war 
would rest upon the Finnish government. 
ANNIVERSARY OF SOVIET VERNMENT Some 
simple ceremonies celebrated the 4th anniversary 
of Bolshevist government in Russia, November 
6, 7,and 8. The authroities believed that it was 
wiser to confine themselves to a simple con- 
Memoration instead of making a great goad ae 
of Red processions and demonstrations whic 
would tend to set revolutionary propaganda in 


motion. The Moscow government declared 
that its policy was to win the good will of foreign 
Powers by such measures as had recently been 


Minister in regard to Rus- 
her debts abroad and the 
opening up of the country to foreign business men 
and journalists. It was hoped that this policy 
would make it appear abroad that the revolu- 
tion was over and that economic restoration 
was approaching. See SocrALIsM. 
OTHER Events. The All-Russian Congress 
opened its session at Moscow, December 23. 
ly in its meetings, Lenin gave notice that the 
Extraordinary Commission would limit its ac- 
tivities henceforth to the political field. He sub- 
mitted his plan of economic reform which was 
approved and the land reform plans were adopted, 
December 28. On the following day, Trotski 
accused Poland, Roumania, and Finland of hostile 
intentions and declared that the Soviet military 
forces would be ready to repel aggression. He 
condemned the Washington Conference, saying 
that one of its first consequences was Japan's 
attack on the Far Eastern Republic. 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. See PuHILoLoey, Mop- 


ERN. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian co 
educational institution of the higher learning at 


taken by the Forei 
sian recognition o 
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New Brunswick ; founded in 1766. The 
enrollment for the f fall ‘of 1921 was 1850 and for 
the summer session of 1921, 634. The faculty 
numbered 103. The productive funds amounted 
to $1,500,000 and the income, $600,000. The 
library contained 110,000 volumes. sigan Horti- 
cultural Building was erected during 1920-21. 
The Ceramics Building was in process of con- 
ee eee ev. W. H. S. Demarest, 


DO OTHVEN, Water James Hore-RUTHVEN, 
cette Baron. British soldier, died in Lon don, 
land, February 27. He was born in 1828 (?) 
er served i in his youth in the Crimea. He later 
served in India and Abyssinia and retired in 1886. 
Although 76 years old when the great war broke 
out, he returned to his regiment, the Rifle Brigade, 
and served as a King’s Messenger, making many 
trips across the Channel. 

. Provisional estimates published b 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
indicated for 21 re repo OG, countries in 1921 a 
production of over 793,000,000 bu., repreeentn 
an increase of 37.4 per cent above the total yi 
for the same countries in the preceding aes 
The acreage was slightly but not materially lar 

so that the increase.in production was mainly ue 
ro a better yield per acre. While an extended 
summer drought threatened crops over large 
parts of Europe and Asia, ve being a fall-sown 
crop had matured sufficien y to escape serious 
drought injury 

The production of the leading rye-producing 
countries was reported as follows: rmany, 
260, 145,000 ee Poland, 167,216,000 bu., Czecho- 
Slovakia, 54,7 , France, with Alsace 
Lorraine, 44, 404, 000 ae "Sweden, 28,514,000 bu., * 


the 
me, 
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Spain, 27,768,000 bu., Canada, 25,800,000 bu., and 

ungary within present limits, 22, 093, 000 bu. 
The a orld? s yield in 1914 and 1915 was in round 
numbers 1,500,000,000 bu. In 1912 and 1913 the 
former Russian empire produced each year a 
little over 1,000,000,000 bu. or approximately 
two-thirds of the world’s yield. rmany in 
prewar years was also a large producer, the average 
annual production for the 5 years 1909-13 being 
recorded as 445,220,000 bu. ce, with Alsace- 
oe for the same period produced an average 

of about 52,000,000 bu. yearly. 

e yield of rye in the United ‘States in 1921 
according to estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture was 657,918, G00 bu. produced on 
4,228,000 acres at an average acre-yield of 13.7 bu. 
In 1920 the everen? acre-yield was the same but 
the area was greater by 181,000 acres. The farm 
value on Dec. 1, 1921, was 70.2 cts. per bu., 
and on this basis the total value of the crop 
amounted to $40,680,000 bu. In 1920 the corre- 
sponding value per bushel was 126.8 cts. and in 
1919, 133.1 cts. The leading rye-producing 
States and their yields in 1920 were as follows: 
ba ha 9,702, bu., North Dakota, 9,340,000 
bu innesota, 8, 160, 000 bu. , Wisconsin, 7, 728, 000 
bu., Indiana, 4, ’340, 000 bu., South Dakota, 4, 320, - 
000 bu., Nebraska, 3,722,000 bu., and ‘Tilinois, 
3,276,000 bu. These States produced about 
70 per cent of the total yield. The area sown to 
rye in the United States j in the fall of 1921 was 

reported as 5,184,000 acres, of which nearly 
one-third or 1 607, 000 acres was in North Dakota. 
The States next in order of acreage were Minne- 
sota, —— and Wisconsin. e four States 
together in uded over 60 per cent of the total 
acreage reported 
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SABATINI, Canto. See Music, Artists, In- 

strumentalists. 
SAFETY AT SEA. During the fiscal year 
1920-21 the total number of accidents to Amer- 
ican vessels resulting in loss of life was 200, an 
increase of 8 over the previous year. The total 
number of lives lost was 330, of which 69 were 
passengers. Of the lives lost 159 were from sui- 
cide, accidental drowning, and other causes be- 
ond the power of the U. $. Steamboat Inspection 
rvice to prevent, leaving a loss of 171 lives as 
fairly chargeable to accidents, collisions, founder- 
ings, etc. There was a decrease of 140 in the 
number of lives lost as compared with the previous 
fiscal year. Passengers to the number of 351,720,- 
890 were carried on vessels required by law to 
make report of the number of passengers carried. 
Dividing this number by 69, the total number of 
passengers lost, shows that 5,097,404 ngers 
were carried for each passenger lost. ‘There were 
826 lives directly saved by means of life-saving 
app eee required Ls pea 
HIPWRECKS WITH Loss oF Lire. The following 
disasters coming in the jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Steamboat Inspection Service resulted in an un- 
usually loss of life: 

Nov. 24, 1920, the steamer Santa Rita with the 
barge W. J. Pirrie in tow left Tacoma, Wash., 
bound for San Francisco, Calif. At 1.10 p. m., 
Friday, November 26, it became necessary for the 
Santa Rita to cut the W. J. Pirrie loose, owing 
to the heavy seas and south west gale. The 
barge was driven on the rocks, resulting in the 
loss of the vessel and crew, consisting of 20 per- 


sons. 

Oct. 13, 1920, the steamer Cayo Mambi left 
the harbor of Santiago, Cuba. About 6.30 p. m 
the auxiliary schooner P. Heat, was seen ahead 
slightly on the port bow, and the bluff of the port 
bow of the steamer collided with the port quarter 
of the schooner, resulting in the latter sinkin 
a few minutes after the collision with a loss o 
12 lives. 

Feb. 26, 1921, off the coast of Panama, the 
steamship Steel Inventor, about 12.20 a. m. col- 
lided with the U. S. destroyer Woolsey. One 
man was killed on the destroyer Woolsey, and 
15 men were eperes missing, making a total 
loss of 16 lives. e destroyer sank shortly after 
daybreak. 

arch 7, 1921, latitude 49° 26’ N., longitude 11° 
14’ W., at 9.04 p. m., the steamer Edgemont col- 
lided with the British steam trawler Swan, re- 
sulting in the sinking of the Swan with 6 of the 
crew. Five persons were saved. 

a as 20, 1920, at about 9.20 p. m., the up- 
bound steamer Willis L. King, and the downbound 
steamer Superior City collided when below White- 
fish Point, Lake Superior, and as a result, the 
Superior City sank within three minutes and 29 
members of her officers and crew lost their lives. 

‘May 14, 1921, in the vicinity of Whitefish Point, 
Lake Superior, while the steamer Zillah with 


barges Miztec and Peshtigo in tow was running 
before a northwest snowstorm and heavy seas in 
an attempt to make shelter under itefish 
Point, the barges became adrift from the steamer, 
and it was assumed that the barge Miztec found- 
ered with the loss of her whole crew, consisting 
of 6 persons. 

Sept. 29, 1920, the steamer Speedwell found- 
ered in the Gulf of Mexico during a hurricane. 
All persons on board were transferred to life- 
boats, but 8 died later from exhaustion and pri- 
vation. 

April 11, 1921, the freight steamer Col. Bowie, 
bound from Beaumont, Texas, to Tampico, Mex- 
ico, encountered heavy weather which caused 
leaks to ove: rendering the vessel helpless. 
Cargo of vessel shifted and she sank at about 2.40 
a.m. Seven of the crew were lost. 

March 12, 1921, while the motor vessel Alveria 
T., was delivering men aboard the various vessels 
tied up in the harbor of New Orleans, La., during 
a heavy fog, and with 11 passengers aboard, some 
of the passengers while shifting around and rock- 
ing the boat more or less in their hilarity, over- 
turned the same, and 6 men attached to different 
vessels were drowned. 

April 1, 1921, the steamship Governor, bound 
from San Francisco, Calif., to Seattle, Wash., 
collided with the steamship West Hartland, at a 
pom approximately 114 mules southeast of Point 

ilson, at about 12.02 a. m. The Governor 
foundered about 30 minutes later, but in the mean- 
time, the passengers had been transferred to the 
West Hartland and later landed at Seattle. Nine 
lives were lost from the Governor. 

UnitTep States STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERV- 
IcE. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
the United States Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice inspected and certificated 8095 vessels with a 
total gross tonnage of 16,231,001, of which 7753 
were domestic vessels with a total gross tonnage 
of 13,139,630, and 342 were foreign passenger 
steam vessels with a total gross tonnage of 3,091,- 
971. Of the domestic vessels, there were 6437 
steam vessels, 716 motor vessels, 15 passenger 
barges, and 585 seagoing barges. 
increase of 44 in the total number of vesgels in- 
spected, and an increase of 609,602 in the total 
gross tonnage of vessels inspected as ae ah 
with the fiscal year, 1919-20. Letters ap- 
proval of designs of boilers, engines, and other 
operating machinery were granted to 42 steam 
vessels with a total gross tonnage of 1118 There 
were inspected for the United States Government 
57 hulls and 2100 boilers. There were 2793 rein- 
spections of vessels. Licenses were issued to 
25,997 officers of all grades. There were exam- 
ined for visual defects 8522 od ape for license, 
of whom 45 were found color-blind or with other 
visual defects and rejected. Certificates of serv- 
ice were issued to 16,949 able seamen, and 1316 
were rejected. Certificates of efficiency were 
issued to 13,548 lifeboat men, and 1726 were 
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rejected. Steel plates for the construction of 
marine boilers to the number of 4752 were in- 
spected at the mills, and a large amount of other 
boiler material was inspected. There were ex- 
amined and tested 306,661 new life preservers, of 
which number 6107 were rejected. 

SAFONOV, Hewnrretra. See Music, Artists, 


Vocalists. 
adh CHRISTOPHER. See St. Kirtrs ann 

EVIS. 

ST. HELENA. An island of volcanic origin 
in the South Atlantic twelve miles from the west 
coast of Africa, belonging to Great Britain. 
Area, 47 square miles; population (1911) 3520; 
estimated civil population, Jan. 31, 1920, 3468. 
Capital, Jamestown. 

. JOHN’S COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning at Annapolis, Md.; founded 
in 1 The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
159. The members of the faculty numbered 17 
including one addition. The library contained 
pe volumes. President, Thomas Fell, Ph.D., 

ST. KITTS AND NEVIS. An administrative 
division of the Leeward Islands (q. v.), includin 
besides the two islands mentioned, the island o 
Anguilla. Area of St. Kitts, 65 square miles; 
and population (1911) 26,283; Nevis, 50 square 
miles and population (1911) 12,945; Anguilla, 35 
square miles and population (1911) 4075. Chief 
town of St. Kitts, Basseterre (population, 8159); 
of Nevis, Charlestown (9I2). e division is 
under a British administrator with an executive 
and legislative council. Administrator at the 
beginning of 1921, Major J. A. Burdon. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Orchestras, Novelties. 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. A Roman Catholic 
institution of the higher learning at St. Louis, Mo., 
founded in 1829. The student enrollment in 
1921 was 2618 and the faculty numbered -235. 
President, Rev. William F. Robison, S. J. 

ST. LUCIA. One of the Windward Islands in 
the West Indies; a British colony. Area, 233 
square miles; population (1911) 48,637; estimated, 
Jan. 1, 1920, 54,989. Capital, Castries, a coal 
station and naval base. On Dec. 31, 1919, there 
were 52 schools, of which 7 were Protestant and 
45 Roman Catholic, with 6390 pupils enrolled. 
The chief products are: hs lime juice, molasses, 
and syrup, cocoa, rum, honey, hides, logwood, 
lime oil, and bay oil. Imports, 1919, £222,769; 
exports, £431, It is under an administrator 
with a nominated executive and legislative council. 
Administrator at the beginning of 1921, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. B. Davidson-Houston. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. See MonicrpaL GOVERN- 


MENT. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. The prin- 
a islands of two fours off the south coast 
of Newfoundland belonging to France. Total 
area, 93 square miles, of which 83 were in the 
Miquelon group; total population, 4652, of whom 
4209 were in the Pierre group. The chief industry 
is cod fishing, the islands being barren rock and 
unsuited to agriculture. Chief town, St. Pierre 
which is in regular steamship communication 
with Halifax and North Sydney. ~~ 

SAINT-SAENS, (Cuarues-) CaMILiz. A dis- 
tinguished French composer, died in Algiers, 
December 16. He was born in Paris, Oct. 9, 1835. 
His precocity was such, that before he was three 
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years old he received from a relative systematic 
instruction on the piano. At the age of seven he 
was placed under C. Stamaty, who allowed the 
boy to make his pianistic début in Paris on 
May 6, 1846. Two years later he entered the 
Conservatoire, where he devoted himself to the 
study of the organ, under Benoist, and of com- 
position, under évy. In 1851 he won the first 
prise for o , and the following year entered 
the competition for the Prix de Rome, but without 
success. <A second attempt, in 1864, also failed. 
From 1853-58 he was organist at St.-Merry, 
where he laid the foundations for his subsequent 
fame as one of the world’s greatest organists. His 
masterly improvisations attracted such wide 
attention, that, when Lefébure-Wély resigned his 
position at the Madeleine, at the time the most 
coveted position in Paris, the post was offered to 
Saint-Saéns. Here he remained till 1877, after 
which time he never held any official positions 
but devoted his entire time to composition an 
extended concert-tours, appearing as pianist, 
organist, and conductor of his own works. He 
visited the United States for the first time in the 
fall of 1906. On his second visit, in 1915, he came 
as the representative of the French Government 
at the Panama Exposition, when he conducted, at 
Francisco, a new work, Hatl, California, 
written especially for the occasion. In 1916 he 
made his first tour of South America. During 
the war he was indefatigable in giving concerts 
for the benefit of the various war-funds. In fact, 
despite his age, he continued his activities as 
pianist, organist, conductor, and composer to the 
very day of his sudden death. During his life 
innumerable honors and decorations were show- 
ered upon him. As early as 1868 he was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, in 1884 Officier, 
in 1900 Grand-officier, and in 1913 he received the 
highest honor, the Grand-Croix. In 1881 he was 
elected member of the Academy. In 1907 he 
witnessed the unveiling of his own statue in the 
opera house at Dieppe. At the inning of his 
career his great fame as executant rather retarded 
than helped appreciation of his compositions, 
especially as he favored the instrumental forms, 
for which the French at that time had little under- 
standing. Thus it was that he won his first 
emphatic success as & composer in Germany. 
But later his countrymen made amends for their 
earlier indifference by proclaiming him one of their 
classic masters, even though he was still living. 
Saint-Saéns’ productivity was unusual, his output 
comprising 168 opus-numbers, the vast majority 
being works of large dimensions. his 13 
operas only one, Samson et Delila (Weimar, 1877) 
has become universally known, though Henry VII 1 
(Paris, 1883) has always maintained i in 
France. His best known, and also finest, works 
are the four symphonic poems, Le Rouet d’Om- 
, Phaéton, La Jeunesse d@’Hercule, and Danse 
acabre. Besides he wrote 3 oratorios (Noédl, 
Le Déluge, La Terre Promise), 3 symphonies, 
5 piano-concertos, 3 violin-con 2 cello- 
concertos, 2 suites, and several overtures for 
orchestra; a mass, a requiem, cantatas, and psalms 
for soli, chorus and orchestra;fa vast amount of 
chamber-music; incidental music to 10 plays. All 
these works testify to the universality of Saint- 
Saéns’ genius and to his marvelous powers of 
assimilatoin, which enabled him to reproduce 
consciously the styles of almost every period from 


ST. THOMAS 


the 16th century on, excepting modernism, 
which to him was arf ru BaD univer- 
sality, unfortunately, militated against the devel- 
opment of a decidedly individual style of his own. 
numerous books exhibit a finished literary 
style, keen analytical power and an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of the whole field of 
musical histo 
Rid THO: AS. See Sao Toot and Prin- 
o"ST. VINCENT. One of the Windward Islands 
in the West Indies; a colony of Great Britain. 


Area, pests 150 square miles; population in 1911, 
1,877; in 1920, ,210. Capital, 
i wn, cabggart a population of 4300. One- 


of the Grenadines are included under its adminis- 
tration, the other half being under that of Grenada. 
The he. products include: Arrowroot, rum, sugar, 

spices, and one of the best varieties of sea 
island cotton in the world. The land has Leia es 


the hands of a few propos: but A elie: 


vernment has of many small 

in its plan to establish a considerable eaennt 
roprietorship. Administrator and 

Becretary at the beginning of 1921, R. Fopheny 2! 

Te KHALIN. Any talandl oll ha cade: Soaik ok 
Siberia, separated from Japan by the narrow strait 
of Soya. The part south of the 50th parallel of 
noeth latitude belongs to Japan and is called 
Karafuto; and the part north of that line belongs 
to Russia and constitutes the province of Sakhalin. 
Japanese has an area of about 13,148 
square miles; with a population in 1920 of 105, 765. 
See Kanaruro. The area of the Russian province 
14,668 square miles; with a population esti- 
mated, Tan 1, 1915, at 34,000. 

The atragetic importance of the island caused it 
to figure largely in the discussion of Far Eastern 
questions, and its future was a matter of great 
concern to the Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. 
In 1921 the Japanese were still holding the town 
of Nikolaievsk in the Russian or northern half 
of the island. They had seized the place during 
the war when they undertook to protect the 
Csecho-Slovak forces in the course of their retreat 
and the Japanese subjects who were at that time 
in Siberia. They placed a garrison of about one 
thousand troops in the town ostensibly for the m 
protection iM several hundred Japanese civilians 
there. At the beginning of 1920 occurred the so- 
called massacre of Nikolaievsk for which the 
Japanese and Russian governments each blamed 
the other. The subject came up again at the time 
of the Disarmament Conference. 

SALOME. See Music, Opera. 

SALTUS, Epaar. American author, died, 
August 1. For many years he was Placed among 
the leading realistic writers of the United States. 
He was born in New York City, June 8, 1858; 
educated at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
at the Sorbonne, Paris; and at universities, acco 
and graduated at the Columbia Law hg in 
1880. Among the best known of his early novels to 
were: Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure; The Pace that 
nian (1888); and other volumes of set rage pr 
with contemporary manners especiall y on- 
able life. He first published writings were of a 
biographical and philosophical character and 
included a volume on Balzac (1884); The Philo- 

sophy of Disenchantment (1885); and The Anatom psi 
or Nogution (1886). The long list of his nove 
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SALVADOR 


includes the followin in addition to those men- 


tioned: The Ape A 


Eden (1888); A Transaction in Hearts (1889); 
Mary Magdalen (1892); Im ne (1893): 
When Dreams Come True (1895); and Fine 
Women (1903); The Pomps of Pte (1904); The 


reed of Eros (1905); Historia Amoris (1906); 

he Lords of the Ghostland (1907); Daughters of 

ie Rich (1909); The Monster (1913): Oscar Wilde— 

‘Avion Impression (1917); The Paliser Case 

SALVADOR. A central American republic 

on the Pacific coast, to the east of Guatemala. 
Capital, San Salvador. 

A AND PopuuaTIon. The estimates of area 
vary from 8170 to 13,183 as ae i popu- 
lation was estimated, Jan. 1, 1920, at 1,336, 
of whom about eos hinds: were mestizos 
about one-sixth Indi 


uake an 


31,703; 
comp ape 1919 the primary schools num- 
bered 971. with 1613 teachers and 51 ,305 pupils 
enrolled. The high schools numbered 27 27, in- 
cluding 2 normal and 3 technical schools; and 
there was a National University, with faculties of 
one, law, engineering, pharmacy, and den- 

ry 

oe ark errno The te occu- 
pation is agriculture, an e princi crop is 
coffee, which is grown on the plateaus and moun- 
tain alopes. In 1919 the acreage under coffee was 
174,000, with apt pei be trees. Other produc- 
tions are: rubber, tobacco, sugar, cheese, 
cai ive Siok Tr tegtste contata eeable dye 
woods and hard woods, including: Cedar, mahog- 

Balsam trees 


any, and walnut. abound and 
mangrove ant the debe y places and along 
the river ine EAR Boor). 
The mineral resources, include: Gold, _ silver, 


ercury, ng 
thorit the imports in 1919 were £1,876,025; 
and the exports, £2,115,521. By far the 
share of the foreign’ trade is that of the United 
States, and Great Britain and France come nett. 
In 1919 the chief imports were: Hardware, cot 
drugs, flour, and chemical pitied and the 
SEria cena aes ie 
include: ver, ap, es, ru 
and henequen. Over half of the coffee 
oo e United States, and 29 per cent, to 


FINANCE. The budget estimates for 1920-21, 
oe Pe a British mae ANS Revenue, 
are expenditures, £3 as and the 
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from a ae 

the revenues at 13, 714, hs co. aes as follows: 
ms duties, imports, 158,600 colones, e1- 

ports, 1,373,800 sige intéraal revenue, liquors, 


2,980,000 colones, paper and stamps, 
582,000 colones; direct taxes, 850,000 colones; 
sundry revenues, 781,000 colons services, 943, 


SALVATION ARMY 


colones; national property 96,270 colones. The 
expenditures were rec oned at 13,7387,209.63 col- 
ones, a8 follows: National Assembly, 69,905 
colones; Presidency of the Republic, 102,904 
colones; Government Department, 3,690,228.54 
colones; Promotion Department, 1,293,190 col- 
ones; partment of Agriculture, 46,420 col- 
ones; pik pee of Foreign Relatio 364,- 
264.34 co ones; Department of Justice, 956,772 
colones; Public Instruction, 1,226,963.76 colones; 

, 912,563.60 colones; Public Credit, 
1,000,000 colones; Public Charity, 664,852 colones; 
War and Navy, 3,209,137.39 colones: Gene 
Ministry, 200,000 colones. 

CommounicaTions. In 1919 the vessels entered 
numbered 329 with a tonnage of 412,172. Rail- 
ble open for traffic in 1918 had a length of 213 

iles, all narrow gauge. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive 
the president who acts throu 
members for the following departments: Foreign 
relations, justice, and instruction; interior, govern- 
ment and agriculture; finan charities, and 
public credit; war and marine. gislative power 
is vested in a con of forty-two deputies, 
elected for one year by universal suffrage. Salva- 
dor took part in the formation of 
American Federation, and 
constituent states. (See CENTRAL AMERICAN 
FEDERATION.) President in 1921, Jorge Melendez. 

SALVATION ARMY. is organization was 
founded by the late Gen. William th in 1865 
and was ian Mission. 


wer is vested in 


known as The Christi 
Its present name was adopted in 1878 and is 


derived from the fact that its purpose is the H 


“salvation of mankind from all forms of moral, 
spiritual, and temporal distress.” Its government 
is ‘‘ military in form and ite tactics militant and 
ive.” It was incorporated in the State of 

ew York in 1899. It is a religious body and 
while its primary aims are evangelistic, it conducts 
extensive social relief. The Army continued in 
1921 to perform certain welfare work for the Amer- 
ican forces in Germany on a er scale. During 
1920 the country was divided into three territories, 
the Eastern Territory with Headquarters in New 
York City, Central Territory with Headquarters in 
Chicago, and Western Territory with Headquarters 
in San Francisco. It was reported that this 
change had had a very marked effect and that the 
ha of 1921 was the best of its history in the 
nited States in every t. The enrolled 
Salvationists in 1920 were 28,586 and in 1921 
35,969, an increase of 7383. Extensive Child 
Welfare Work is conducted in many institutions 
throughout the United States. Of these may be 
mentioned the Lytton Springs han and 
Industrial Farm in California. Statistics for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1921, gave in the 
United States the following: 1117 corps and out- 
posts; 3728 officers and cadets; 219,442 indoor 
meetings with an attendance of 9,020,964; 176,495 
outdoor meetings with an atten 
92; 80,566 converts; 6525 Life Savin 
Meetin 


g Guard 
with an attendance of 101,836; 110,301 
Junior Meetings with an attendance of 3,595 231; 
12,563 local officers and bandsmen. Hotels 
maintained by the Army comprised 58 for men, 2 
for women and 5 young women’s boarding homes, 
with a total accommodation for the year of 6031, 
1,553,575 beds and 437,473 meals supplied. 
Industrial homes numbered 88, where accommoda- 
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a ministry of four 29 


e Central Songste 
me one of its Corpse cad 


ce of 25,736,- 500 


SAMOA 


tions were provided for 2103; 6807 men were 
admitted pea erp year, 1,714,505 meals supplied 
and 529,437 ; ere were 6 children’s 
homes, with accommodations for 670; 206,600 
beds were supplied and 634,123 meals served. 
There were 19 posts and nurseries and 29 rescue 
homes and maternity hospitals; there were accom- 
modations for 1708 at the latter; meals supplied 


totaled 1,460,841 and beds supplied, 491,784. The 
Army carried on valuable work among the prisons 
throughout the country in 1921 and undertook to 
locate missing friends. The international activities 
of the cele | for the year ending December, 1921, 
are summed up as follows: 
Countries and colonies. .............-.. ce eeeee 73 
in which salvation is preached........ 46 
Corpe and outposts a ia tora iets ote bathe ots dames nalee eed 12,211 
Social institut and agencies................. 1,286 
SODOO Ks 3s shod ee eee teens at ake 752 
Naval and military homes and hotels........... 35 
Officers and cadete— 
Field work. .......cccec cece eee eees 15,579 
Social work... 2.0... cece ccc eeees 3,697 
19,276 
Persons without rank wholly employed.......... 5,941 
Local officers (senior and young people’s)......... 74,469 
Bandsmen (senior)............-....eeeceseeees 26,017 
Bandamen (young people’s).................... 7,419 
WE ce Sivas seek Dee caw eo SO ewan eek ,043 
ee Ee Egret ee ee rer erp are 18,846 
Number of periodicals published................ 83 
Total copies per issue. ................00 ce eees 1,461,880 


Area, 2759 square miles; 
In 1913 the popula- 


See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists 


SAMOA. A group of islands in the Pacific 
near latitude 14° south, about 130 miles north of 
Tonga. They consist of nine islands, aside from 
islets and rocks, of which the islands east of 171 
east longitude have belonged to the United States 
since Feb. 13, 1900; and the islands to the west of 
that line, to Germany until after the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 when they passed under the 
administration of New Zealand. The area of this 
latter group is variously estimated at from 990 
to 1300 square miles, with a civil population, 
according to the census of 1917, of 41,128, of whom 
the whites numbered 1668 (British, 660: Germans, 
530; Americans, 236). The main islands are: 
Upolu, with an area variously given at between 
and 600 square miles; and Savaii, with an 
area of about 660 square miles. The chief prod- 
ucts are: Copra, cocoa, rubber, sugar, cardamoms. 
Imports for 1919, 1,368; exports, £532,500. 
Revenue for the year ending March 31 1920 
£95,022; expenditure, £96,314. The New Zealand 
mandate dates from Dec. 17, 1920. Under this 
mandate laws were made for the territory by the 
governor-general of New Zealand in council, and 
measures were taken for the establishment of a 


SAMOS 


legislative council. The civil administration 
began, May 1, 1920. The name of German Samoa 
was changed to the Territory of Western Samoa. 

The area of the American group is also variously 
estimated at from 77 to 102 square miles, with a 

pulation according to the census of 1920 of 

The chief island, Tutuila with an area 
variously placed at from 55 to 77 square miles, is 
well wooded and mountainous; and had a popu- 
lation in 1920 of 6185. The schools numbered 69 
with 2060 pupils. Four missions are engaged 
there, namely, the Roman Catholic (French), 
—Mormon, and the Wesleyan missions, and the 
London Missionary Society. The chief products 
are: Copra, and a variety of fruits, including, 
oranges, grape fruit, citron, and limes. Pago- 
Pago on the southern coast of the Island of Tutuila 
is one of the best and safest harbors in the South 
and an important naval base. It is the only 
good harbor in the Samoan Islands. The adminis- 
tration is under the naval commandant and 
governor who is stationed at Pago-Pago, and 
who has the power of appointment and of framing 
laws. Commandant and governor in 1921 

SAMOS. One of the Anatolian islands, form- 
erly tributary to Turkey, but occupied by Greece 
during the late war, and administered by a Greek 
prefect. Area, about 181 square miles; popula- 
tion, estimated in 1913 at 68,949. apital, 
Vathy, with a population of about 8000. ; 

SAMPSON, ArcurBaLp, J. Lawyer and diplo- 
mat, died at Phoenix, Ariz., December 24. He was 
formerly minister to Ecuador. He was born near 
Cadiz, Ohio, June 21, 1839; and served in the Union 
roid during the Civil War. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1865, and practiced in Missouri and 
Colorado and after 1893 at Phoenix, Ariz. He 
was attorney-general of Colorado, 1876-79; 
and minister to Ecuador, 1897-1907. 

SAN ANTONIO FLOOD. See Fioops anp 
FLoop PROTECTION. 

SAND AND GRAVEL. The total quantity 
of sand and gravel produced in 1920 was nearly 
78,000,000 tons, or about 7,000,000 tons more 
than in 1919. The total value increased from 
about $46,000,000 to more than $62,000,000. The 
production of building sand increased nearly 
4,000,000 tons, and the average price per ton the 
country over rose from 56 to 66 cents. The 
output of molding sand increased more than 
1,000,000 tons and the value more than $3,000,000. 
Glass sand, which is rather high priced, rose from 
an average of $1.97 a ton in 1919 to $2.20. The 
ooenace table includes preliminary estimates 
or : 


SAND AND GRAVEL PRODUCED IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1918-20 


ntity 
(short tone) 


Year Value 
DOIG i eile 6 Bact pad 61,824,426 $37,927,079 
LOI coco oh eee win rie ewe onies 70,576,407 45,951,556 
BOQ oes eters ee ee toc wea tow S deadivd Laas 77,887,000 62,694,000 


SANDERS, Henry Martin. See NEcroLoay, 

SANDHURST, Wituiam MaAnsFIELD, VIS8- 
count oF. British Lord Chamberlain after 1912, 
died in London, November 2. He was born in 
1855, educated at Rugby, entered the Coldstream 
Guards in 1873 and became Under-Secretary for 
War in 1886. From 1895 until 1899 he was 
Governor of Bombay. In 1906 he was a member 
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SASSULITCH 


of a committee sent to South Africa to report on 
the subject of representative government.. 
Mataias. Painter, died in 1921. 

He was born in Hungary, July 10, 1857; but came 
to the United States and studied at the Art 
Students’ League, New York City, 1885-86. 
He afterwards studied in Paris. e devoted 
himself especially to portrait, miniature, and land- 
scape painting; and exhibited at all important 
exhibitions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. See Municipat Gov- 
ERNMENT. 

SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Novelties. 

SANGER, Wiuuiam Cary. See NEcRowoey. 

SANGERFEST. See Music, Festivals. 

SANITATION. See Garsace AND ReErFvuss 
Dispros SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREATMENT, 
WATER-WORKS AND WATER PURIFICATION. 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. See Pxrmovocy, 
MopDERN. 

SANTO DOMINGO. See Dominican Repvs- 


LIC. 

SAO THOME AND PRINCIPE. Two islands 
belonging to Portugal off the coast of French 
Equatorial Africa in the Gulf of Guinea. Area 

square miles; population in 1914, 58,907, of 
whom 53,969 were in Sio Thomé, and of whom 
1570 were whites. The soil is volcanic and the 
surface hilly but the land is fertile. Chief prod- 
ucts include: Cacao, coffee, rubber, and cinchona. 
Imports in 1919, 6,575,206 escudos; exports, 
18,759,705 escudos. 

SARAWAK. A British protectora com- 
prising the northwestern part of the d of 
Borneo, with a coast line of 400 miles. | 
about 42,000 square miles; population, estima 
at about 600,000, comprising, Malays, Dyaks, 
Kayans, and other Polynesian tribes, along with 
Chinese and other settlers. Capital, Kuching, 
with a populeucn of about 25,000. rts 
include: Sago, flour, pepper, rubber, gold, gutts 
jelutong, and liquid fuel. The trade is chiefl 
with Singapore. There is a rich supply of | 
and considerable resources of gold, silver, 
diamonds, quicksilver, and antimony. venue 
in 1919 was £295,311; and expenditure, £200,888. 
The government of Sarawak was bestowed by the 
Sultan of Brunei in 1842 upon the late Sir James 
Brooke, by whom an agreement was e in 
1888 with Great Britain, constituting a protecto- 
rate. On the death of Rajah Brooke, he was 
succeeded by his son, Charles Vyner Brook 
May 17, 1917. Imperial interests are represent 
by a British agent who is also agent for British 

orth Borneo and high commissioner for Brunei. 
The agent at the beginning of 1921 was Sir L. N. 
Guillemard, who was also governor of the Strait 
Settlements. 

_ SASKATCHEWAN, One of the Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada, lying east of Alberta and west of 
Manitoba, and extending from Montana and 
North Dakota to the 


tenant-Governor in 1921, H. W. Newlands; 
Prime Minister, W. M. Martin  (reélected, 
June 9). See Canapa. ; 

SASSULITCH (Zasvuuicu), VERA. Russian 


nihilist, died, July 19. She was born in 1851; 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 


and on suspicion of complicity in a revolution- 
ary plot was a in 1869, and for several 
years was sent from place to place in Russia 
under police surveillance. She was released in 
aeie au se Feb. 5, Sate aneoe by oe 
poff’s order requiring the flogging of a stu- 
dent, she entered the general’s office and shot 
him, but not fatally. At her trial she gave as 
@ reason for her act the necessity of calling the 
government’s attention to the outrage. The 
Jury unanimously acquitted her, and the govern- 
ment was moved by public sentiment to remove 
‘Trepoff from office, though it promoted him at the 
‘same time to the post of general of cavalry. 
The supreme court canceled the acquittal on 
the ground of informality, but in 1880 ulitch 
esca from the country and for some time 
lived in Switzerland. In 1905 after the Czar 
had issued his amnesty, she returned to Russia. 
She wrote on diverse social, political, and literary 
subjects and her papers were collected in two 
volumes, published in 1906. 
SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS. See Canats. 
SAUNDERS, Epwarp Watts. Former Con- 
essman from Virginia diéd at Rocky Mount, 
ember 16. He was born in Franklin County, 
Va., Oct. 26,1860. After an academic education, 
he studied law in the very of Virginia. He 
practiced law at Rocky Mount, Va., after 1882; was 
a member of the Virginia House of Representa tives, 
1887-1901, and speaker during the last three 
years of that period; and was judge of the circuit 
court from 1901-06. He was elected to the 
Fifty-ninth Congress for an unexpired term, 
and was regularly reélected, serving in Congress 
from 1907-21. In politics he was a ocrat. 
SAVAGE, Sir Groras Henry. British physi- 
cian, died in July. For many years he was regarded 
as & ae authority in psychotherapy. He 
was born at Brighton, Nov. 12, 1842, and trained 
in medicine at Guy’s Hospital where he became 
house surgeon. Early in his practice he applied 
himself to the study of mental disease. ter 
1872 he was attached to the Bethlehem Royal Hos- 
pital, serving as medical officer and then super- 
intendent for seventeen years. While in this 
position he became one of the best known phy- 
sicians in London for his skillful dealing with 
patients suffering from mental disease and his 
great ability as a teacher, drawing medical stu- 
dents from over seas and having large classes, 
including many post graduate doctors. He was 
president of various medical] societies and in 
1912 became the first president of the section of 
new psychiatry of the Royal Society of Medicine. 
SAVANNAH, GA. See GarBaGE AND REFUSE 
DIsPosAL. 
SAVINGS BANKS. See Srate BAN&Ks. 
SAXONY. A term applied to the three fol- 
rade divisions of the former German empire: 
(1) e kingdom (proclaimed a republic, Nov. 9, 
1918) which was the third largest constituent 
state of the empire. Area, 5787 square miles; 
population, 1910, 4,806,661; December, 1919, 
4,670,311. Density, 805.2 per square mile. 
Principal towns with their populations, Decem- 
ber, 1919: Leipzig, 604,380; Dresden, 529,326; 
Chemnitz, 305,775. The movement of popula- 
tion in 1919 was as follows: Births, 86,422; deaths, 
68,892; marriages, 59,001. Common schools 
at the beginning of 1920 totaled 4183, with an 
attendance of 857,610. Leipzig is the seat of one 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 


of the largest universities of Germany. In in- 
dustry Saxony is only by the leading 
industrial provinces of Prussia, the chief manu- 
facture being textiles. The leading crops are: 
Wheat, barley, rye, oats, and potatoes. In 1919 
the acreage under cultivation was 2,285,507; 
and the chief crops with their acreage and yield 
in metric tons were as follows: Rye, 477,718 acres 
and 329,270 metric tons; wheat, 149,058, and 
129,075; barley, 73,018, and 44,876; oats, 367,- 
173, and 258,816; potatoes, 230,852, and 947,091. 
The constitution dates from Oct. 26, 1920, and 
the diet was elected in the following month. It 
was distributed among the party groups as follows: 
Majority Socialists, 27; German National party, 
20; German People’s party, 18; Independent 
Socialists, 13; Democrats, 8; Communists, 6; 
Centre, 1. Prime Minister at the inning of 
1921, elected, Dec. 11, 1920, Johann Wilhelm 


uck. 

(2) The Grand Duchy of Saxony or Saxe- 
weimar (also proclaimed a republic in November, 
1918) united with the new state of Thuringia 
at the end of 1919 (see THURINGIA). 

(3) The province of Saxony in Prussia. Area, 
9756 square miles; population, 1919, 3,129,193 
(see GERMANY). - 

SCABIES IN CATTLE AND SHEEP. See 
VETERINARY MBDICINS. 

SCANDIVAVIAN LANGUAGES. See PHIL- 
OLOGY, MODERN. ; 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. (Including 
works published Christmas, 1920, but not Christ- 
mas, 1921.) 

DanisH. Drama. Otto Rung’s Florian, which 
depicts an international type of swindler with a 

en accent, was played with great success. 
The same is true of Helge Rode’s national festive 
drama Moderen (The Mother), which was writ- 
ten for the reunion of South Jutland with Den- 
mark. 

Poetry. Danish poetry is at present at a 
high tide. Kai Friis-Méller’s Indskrifler (Inscrip- 
tions) contains, among other t , transla- 
tions from the French and English and also 
old verse forms. It shows an exceptionally keen 
feeling for rhythm and melody. Valdemar 
Rérdam’s Over det indiske Hav (Over the Indian 
Ocean) gives impressions gathered from a journey 
to East Asia and relies for its local color partly 
on the use of Oriental words. Another collection 
of poems resulting from travels is Hans Hartwig 
Seedorf’s Syngende Palmer (Singing Palms), 
which gives us a series of dreams and fancies. 
Kai Hoffmann’s Den vide Verden (The Wide 
World) combines a feverish desire for activity 
with a feeling of optimism and resignation. 

Fiction. Paul Levin’s Sénnen (The Son) has 
a tragic tone with an element of the comic. Its 
effect is due to suggestiveness and vividness 
rather than to any definite pictures. Henry 
Séiberg’s Den gale Prest (The Crazy Minister) 
is evidently based on memories from the author’s 
childhood. It depicts the conflict between piet- 
ism and a kind of practical Christianity which 
seeks its happiness in self-sacrifice. The chief 
character, a minister, is at the same time sublime 
and human. Karl Larsen’s Foraar (Spring) con- 
tains pictures from the eighties evidently taken 
from the author’s own youth. The book haa an 
historical value as an interpretation of that period. 

History, Literature, etc. An account of the death 
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of npeied ee J. P. Jacobsen’s Manes (Shades) 
bir, the pop ular worship among the French 
lished in ison plete form. Dansk Mustk- 
historie inditl ca. 1700 (History of Danish Music 
until about 1700) is a work by Angul Hammerich, 
the only man who has inv ted the earlier 
history of Danish music. rg Brandes’s 
latest rept noel M: cere : a shows 

a good understanding of Michelangelo as a man. 
The author has known how to bring his ex- 
pare ve knowledge in other fields to bear on his 
subject. 

Norweaian. Drama and Theatre. I 
Schanche’s presentation of Hamlet in the 
tional Theatre was perhaps the beat terete: 
tation of Shakespeare ever given in Norway. 
The English reader will be particularly interested 
in learning that Ibsen’s earlier plays are now 
available in English translations. 

Fiction. Peter Egge’s Inde i fjordene (Among 
the Fjords) is & peasant story, as is also Olav 
Duun's Storbryllope (The Big oe The 
latter, written in Landsmaal, sh ex 
tionally intimate knowledge of peasant life. 
Matilde Oskar Braaten gives us a d ‘insight 
into the life and manner of thought of char- 
acters. Knut Hamsun, who received the Nobel 
prize for the Growth of the Soil wrote Konene ved 
vandposten (The Women at the Well), which 
however lacks the idealistic tendency of the 
former work and is in gen eneral a disappointment. 
Katharina Gijesdahl’s An 
Garbens Minister) shows a 
of ministers as men. In Kristin Lavrans 
Sigrid Undset back from the present time, 
which’ she usually treats, to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In a large human way she gives us the 
picture of a girl who goes eh all} kinds of vi- 
cissitudes. Nils Collett Vogt ennesker (Human 

) iz a collection o pipe stories written 
somewhat in the vein of the nineties. 

History Laterature, etc. Halvdan Koht’s Den 
amerikansk nasjonen (The American Nation) 
is & good source book and fills the need of a work 
treating of the genesis of the United States. 
Fredrik Paasche’s Kong Sverre ( Sverre) 
shows independent research. Paasche differs 
from other historians in his ered ls of Sverre, 


particularly in portraying the latter tly 
and hi minded. Gunnar Heiberg’ s Norsk 
teater (The Norwegian Theatre) shows a good 


practical acquaintance with the play house, 
as might be expected from a playwright. 

SwepisH. Poetry. The amount of poetry 
during the year was small. We may mention 
Ernst Higman’s Et liv (A Life), a collection of 

of 8 of good | lyrical 1 quality. The best of them 

slags a A Stockholm Idyl) which 

valle a pee 0 love and sacrifice in a simple 
but impressive way. 


Fiction. One of the main traits pervading 
contemporary Swedish fiction is a serious search 
after moral, religious, and agi osophic truth. 

Sigfrid Siwerts’s Selambs ( Selambs) is a 
family chronicle executed along larger lines than 
most Swedish novels. It shows how the self- 
ishness of a guardian reacts in a disastrous 
on the orphans with whose education he is charged, 
In Lydia Wahlstrim’s Sin fors dotter Bi er 
Father’s Daughter) the heroine is hardly drawn 
with eno clearness. Her father is really the 
main character of the story and is very well 
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drawn, though in the case of the other male char- 
acters the author shows herself unsympathetic 
toward the masculine sex. Sven Lidman’s 
Sdsom genom eld (As through Fire) is a picture of 
simple religious devotion on the one d and 
os cold self-satisfied religion of a formalistic 
urch on the other. Par Lagerkvist’s 
Det eta leendet (The Eternal Smile) pictures 
life pire death, but makes no attempt at ex- 
plaining the meaning of existence. It leaves an 
= pba of vagueness and _indefiniteness. 
reading Marika Stjernstedt’s Vdriden 
och stjdrnorna (The World and the Stars) we 
are reminded somewhat of Fredrika Bremer. 
The moral of the book seems to be that the un- 
thinking should and longing for a peaceful 
existence should peer he way to an intelligent res- 
nation. ers Hydrtat pavdggen 
(Tne Heart on the Wall) ip a book with 
pressionistic tendencies. It is full of symbolism 
and its philosophy of life seems to be that aroup 
longing we attam to faith. In Legend M 
Koch tells the story of a man who after a life of 
crime in which he even kills his own son without 
knowing him, learns that love reaches its real 
; pie a only bcp mae urified through sacrifice. 
Tegengren wrote Rasmus 
Teel, 8 sallecien ne: short stories from ee 
botten, and Jarl Hemmer, also a 
wrote ise ce head which A cg et the late hte ae 
eek ass neue Guat ae 
ma mention erstam ’s 
about Litile Brother. 
Science, Literature, etc. Sven Linborg’s Dike- 
och Eros ‘(Dike and Eros) presents a living pic- 
ture of the men and powers of the Athens al 
antiquity. Another work dealing with classical 
times is Ivar Heikel’s Fron antikens vdrid (From 
the World of Antiquity) which among ‘pees 
contains the fragments of the Gospel and 
Revelation of Peter with a scholarly investiga- 
tion and criticism of these. Among the books 
treating the romantic pene we may note oa 
Santesson’s Atterboms ning 
Early Poems of Atterbor) which goes hinke 
than previous works in sitee and “Fredeik Vet 8 
position in Swedish literature, and Vet- 
terlund’s Romanttk (Romanticism), which throws 
new light on many of the problems connected 
with the Romantic period. 
SCHAEFER, Wi.iu1am Curist. Professor of 
County Pa ay A a BEI: WAS por eae 
unt ri graduated at - 
nian popes College, Pa., 10 1871; and siudied 
= the Theological Semin of the Reformed 
Church at Lancaster, Pa. He was ordained to 
the ministry of the Reformed Church in ply and 
after holding pastorates at Waynesboro 
Danville, Pa., he was president of the bance 
College, Myerstown, . . from 1884 to 1891. 
After 1904 he was si essor of new testament 
science at the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church. He wrote: Outlines of the Life of 
Paul (1908); Outline Studies on the Bable, N 
Testament (1912); Catechetical Manual (1913); 
The Supreme Revelation (1914); The Greater 
Task (1919). 
: SCHELLING, Ernest. See Music, Artists, 


nstrumentalists 

SCHERL, Aucust. See Necrovoer. 
SCHINDEL, S(amunt) Joun Baragp. Arpy 
officer, died, March 11. He was born at Cam- 


SCHMIDT 
den, N. J., June 3, 1871; graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1893; and was pro- 


moted through the successive grades to the rank 
of colonel in 1917, and brigadier-general, August 8, 
1918. He was in the Santiago campaign in Cuba 
in 1898 and took part in the battle of San Juan 
and in the siege of Santiago. He was also in the 
Eauippie from 1899 to 1902. During the late 
war he was =e pie to Camp Meade, Md., in 
1918 and to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1919. 

SCHMIDT, ArrHur P. American publisher, 
died at Jamaica Plains, Mass., May 5. He was 
born at Altona, Germany, April 1, 1846. In 1866 
he came to the United States, and ten years later 
established in Boston the music-publishing firm 
Leenks his name. He has the distinction of 
being the first publisher to issue a large orchestral 
score by an American composer (J. K. Paine’s 
By mpeeoy in A, 1882). He retired in 1916. 

SCHM LER, ALEXANDER. See Music, Art- 
isis, Instrumentalists. 

SCHNABEL, Carles J. See Necrowocy. 

SCHOOLS. See Epucation. 

SCHWARZ, Josnr. See Music, Artists, Vocal- 


ists, Opera. 

SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. See PuHILo.oay, 
MOopERN. 

SCIENCES, Nationa, AcapemMy or. A body 
of distinguished American scientists whose pur- 

is to promote scientific research, examination 

investigation and report upon any ee of 
science or art when called upon to do so by any 
department of the government; incorporated by 
Act of Congress, March 3, 1863. Two meetings 
were held in 1921; the Annual Meeting held in 
Washington, April 25-27 and the Autumn Meetin 
held in Chicago, November 14-16. At the Ann 
esting papers were read as follows: ‘‘Ultimate 
ratio units,’”’ by Gilbert N. Lewis; “The 
ayant law and the Doppler effect,’ by William 


e; ‘Preliminary measurements of the effect 
of hi ressures on the thermal conductivities of 
liquids,’”’ by P. W. Bridgman; “The stratification 
of suspended particles,’’ y C. E. Mendenhall and 
Max Mason; “Transmission characteristics of the 


submarine cable,’’ by J. R. Carson and J. J. Gil- 
bert; “Radiation from transmission lines,” by 
J. R. Carson; “Application of the principle of 
similitude to the hydraulic problem of the surge 
chamber,” by W. F. Durand; “Theories of 
osmotic pressure,’’ by E. H. Hall; “‘ Metamorphism 
in meteorites,”’ oy aw os Merrill; “The Island of 
T , (New Guinea) its satellites and coral 
reets,” by W. M. Davis; “The shallow seas of 
Australasia,” y W. M. Davis; “On the vibrations 
of gun-barrels’’ and ‘On the problem of steering 
an automobile around a corner” by A. G. Webster. 
At the autumn shee in Chicago numerous 
scientific papers were read and discussed. Among 
these may be mentioned: “Life tables for Droso- 
hila”’ by Raymond Pearl and Sylvia L. Parker; 
‘The contrasted t of earth-ene and their 
relative values’’ by Thomas C. Chamberlin; 
*““A new theory of the carbonization of coal,” 
by S. W. Parr; “Some physiological actions of 
saccharin, and their ing on the use of saccharin 
in foods,” by A. J. Carlson; “The influence of 
heredity on the incidence of cancer,” by Maud 
Slye; and “The properties of salts as related to 
Atomic dimensions,’”’ by G. L. Clark. 
In 1921 there were 198 active members, one 
honorary member, and thirty-seven foreign 
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associates. There are fifteen trust funds, totalin 
$247,410.52. The Academy publishes an Annua 
Report prior to its annual meeting, Biographical 
Memoirs and Scientific Memoirs at regular 
intervals, and the record of its Proceedings in 
twelve numbers each year. The officers for 1922 
are: Charles D. Walcott, president; Albert A. 
Michelson, Vice-president; Charles G. Abbot, 
home secretary; Robert A Millikan, foreign 
secretary; and Frederick L. Ransome, treasurer. 
The office of the home secretary is at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
SCOFIELD, Cyrus Incerson. Clergyman, died, 
July 24. He was born in Lenawee Soe Mich., 
August 19, 1843; and brought up in Tennessee 
where he entered the Confederate army as private 
in the Civil War. He rough the army of North 
Virginia under General and won the Con- 
federate cross of honor. After the war he was | 
admitted to the Kansas bar (1869), and served 
for a year in the Kansas house of representatives. 
In 1882 he was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry, and was pastor at Dallas, Texas, from 
1882 to 1895. From 1895 to 1902 he was pastor 
of the Moody Church at Northfield, Mass., and 
again held his Dallas pastorate from 1902 to 1907. 
e lectured on Biblical subjects in the United 
States and in Europe, and wrote: Rightly Dividing 
the Word of Truth (1885); Addresses on Prophecy 
(1900); The Doctrine of The Holy Spirit (1906); 
Lectures on Galatians (1907). He was the editor 
field Reference Bible (1910); and of the 
Bible of 1911 (1911); and the head of the Scofield 
Correspondence Bible School. 
SCOTLAND. See Great Brirain. 
SCULLY, Tuomas J. Ex-Congressman, died 
at South Amboy, N. J., December 15. He was 
born at South Amboy, Sept. 19, 1868, educated at 
the public schools and at Seton Hall Coll e, N.J., 
and went into the towing and transport business. 
He served for five terms in Congress, inning in 
1911, and was mayor of South Amboy, 1909-10. 
In politics he was a Democrat. 
CUL. See PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
SEALS. See KA 


ALASKA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. See GARBAGE AND REFUSE 


DISPOSAL. ; ; 
SEDGWICK, Wituram THompson. Biologist, 
died, January 26. He was born at West Hart- 
ford, Conn., Dec. 29, 1855; and graduated at 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale in 1877, and 
Johns Hopkins in 1881. After teaching ae 
logical chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
he entered the faculty of Johns ae in 1879 
where he taught biology. In 1883 he joined the 
staff of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he continued as professor of biology and 
public health. He was for eight years biologist of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health, down 
to 1896, and after 1897 he was curator of Lowell 
Institute, Boston. He was a member or officer 
of the important societies and institutions con- 
cerned with his field of work, and wrote: Principles 
of Sansttary Science and Public Health (1902), and 
collaborated in various other scientific works of 
importance. 
SEISMOLOGY. See EARTHQUAKES. 
SELANGOR. See FeperaTeD Matay Srares. 
SENEGAL. A French colony in the govern- 
ment-general of French West Africa (q. v.), 
consisting of four municipal communes, namely 
St. Louis, Dakar, Rufisque, and Goree, and of 
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territories under the direct administration of 
the government-general. Total area, 74,112 
square miles; population, estimated in 1920 at 
1,204,113, of whom 4113 were Europeans. Capi- 
tal, St. Louis, with a population in 1917 of 23,326. 
Dakar, a fortified naval station, is the seat of the 
government-general of French West Africa, 
population (1918) 25,468, of whom 2791 were 
nch. No later figures in respect to foreign 
trade were available than those hire in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Boox. The local budget for 1920 
was 13,357,085 francs. The colony is represented 
by one deputy in the French par ent. 
SERBIA. <A Balkan kingdom which in De- 
cember, 1918, was proclaimed a part of the new 
unitary state of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
(see JUGO-SLAVIA); bounded by Bulgaria on the 
east, Albania and Montenegro on the west, and 
Greece on the south; and separated from tia 
by the Danube and Save rivers. Capital, - 
grade. Area, as estimated in 1920, 42,098 square 
miles; and population, 4,955,631. Belgrade in 
1919 had a population of 120,000. The resources 
are chiefly agricultural, and include: Wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, rye, beet roots, fruit, and to ; 
After the armistice Serbia took a leading part 
in the organization of the new state, and the 
Serbian king became also the ruler of Jugo-Slavia. 
King Peter died in 1921 (see PETER KARAGEORGE- 
VITCH) and was succeeded by Alexander (see 


JUGO-SLAVIA). 
SERVIERES, Armanp. French general, died 
at Mauves, France, in November. He was born 


in 1843 and took part in the Mexican expedition 
as a private soldier. He was promoted an officer 
from the ranks, and served as lieutenant of Zouaves 
in the Franco-German war after which he served 
in Africa and then for eleven years in Tongking. 
His later commands were that of the Algiers 
Division of the 3rd Army Corps at Rouen and of 
the 19th Army Corps in Algeria. In Au , 1914 
he reéntered the service as adjunct to the general 
_ In command of the troops of North Africa. He 
was a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
SEVCIK, Orakar. See Music, Artist, In- 


strumentalists. 
SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. See Apvent- 


ISTS. 
SEVERAC, Dftopar ps. French ey weasel 
died at Ceret, renées Orientales, in March. 
He was born at Lauraguais, July 20, 1873. In 
France he was well known as a composer of several 
operas and incidental music to a number of 
modern plays. His orchestral works and chamber- 
music also are highly esteemed. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREATMENT. 


Fine sc for preliminary treatment or where 
& moderate de of clarification alone is suff- 
cient, continued to receive study, with adoption 
by some cities. For more complete treatment, 
screens or else sludge-digestion tanks of the 
one- or two-story (Inhoff) type continued to serve 
for clarification, with (2) some forms of oxidizing 
beds for the removal of ee organic 
matter, and (3), if heavy bacterial reduction were 
desired, with chlorination as a finishing process. 
Much interest continued in the activated-sludge 
process as serving all three of the objects just 
mentioned, but except for such projects at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, little was done towards the 
installation of new activated-sludge plants (see 
earlier YEAR Booxs for mention of the two large 
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plants of this type at Houston and a number of 
smaller ones elsewhere). At the close of the year, 
Milwaukee was about to receive bids for complet- 
ing what will be by far the largest activated-sludge 
plant in the world. The completion of a similar 
project at Worcester, England, which would make 
that place the largest one in England treating all 
sewage by activation, was halted by local compli- 
cations. At Manchester and Sheffield, activated- 
sludge studies and projects were continued, as 
also at Shanghai, China, where £32,000 was 
appropriated to continue on a yet larger scale 
working tests previously begun. imented 
studies of this and other processes were conducted 
at Milwaukee, by the Sewerage Commission; at 
Champaign, Ill, by the Illinois Water Survey; 
and at New Britain, Conn., by the State Stream 
Pollution Commission. For the third time in the 
last few years the people of Los Angeles, Calif, 
voted down a sewerage bond issue, the amount in 
1921 being $12,850,000 for constructing trunk 
sewers to convey sewage to the Pacific ocean and 
& sewage treatment plant there (see ineer- 
ing News-Record June 30, 1921, for outline of 
project). Subsequently these city and consulting 
engineers advised a smaller bond issue to carry out 
a part of the larger project, and to build two good- 
sized activated-slu age plants to serve portions of 
the city and to afford working-scale data for 
future guidance. An adverse decision was ren- 
dered by the United States Supreme Court in the 
long-drawn out suit brought by New York State 
(nominally, but practically by New York City) for 
an injunction against the discharge of sewage into 
New York Bay from the trunk sewer and sewage- 
treatment works being built by the Passaic Valley 
Sewerage District. for Newark, Paterson, and other 
communities. The court held that New York had 
not proved that a nuisance would be created (see 
Engineering News-Record, May 19, 1921, for 
major part of the opinion). 

IN (CHALIAPINE), Fropor. See 
Music, Artists, Vocalists, : 

SHANTUNG. One of the eighteen provinces 
of China proper; since the Treaty of Versailles, 
a subject of dispute between Japan and China. 
It was one of the questions pertaining to the Far 
East that was most actively discussed in the clos- 
ing months of the year at the Di ent 
Conference at Washington. See the articles, 
CHINA; JAPAN; and WAR OF THE NATIONS. 

S STOCK. 

SHEPPARD, Epcar. See NEcRoLoey. 

SHIPBUILDING. With the world-wide de- 
pression in trade shipbuilding suffered along with 
other industries and ane with decreased output 
in 1921 in practically the maritime nations 
there was a general note of uncertainty which 
influenced the placing of new orders and further 
activity. This was shown both in the production 
and amount of paar i launched as indicated in 
the accompanying tables but also in the relatively 

amount of construction under way on 

Dec. 31, 1921. This naturally was _regretable 

as the shipyards of the world never had been 

better organized for efficient and large scale 

roduction and the two million tons of shipping 

aunched in British yards in 1920, for example, was 
by no means the limit of the industry. 

In 1921 this production fell off some 25 per cent. 
Outside of Great Britain the same general con- 
ditions applied and shipyards did not increase 
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their production appreciably. Taking these 
countries in 1921 it would ap that there was a 
decrease from four and a half million tons to less 
than three and a half millions, but this is ac- 
counted for in a decrease of nearly a million and a 
half tons in large measure by the decline of ship- 
building in the United States where there was 
a decrease of nearly a million and a half tons. 

The German production in 1921 judged by 
figures exhibited a very large advance, not alto- 
gether accounted for by the greatly incre 
activity in that country but in part explained 
by the lack of complete returns in 1920. There 
was a large decrease in Japan, and decreases 
also in Denmark, Sweden, and Spain; but on the 
other hand there were increases in Holland, ce, 
Italy, and Norway, so that Continental countries 
as a whole have majntained their 1920 position 
while the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Japan experienced a serious period of reduced 
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e following tables from the Annual Report of 
the Herald from returns secured at the end 
of the year shows the output of the world’s ship- 
yards, for 1921 and 1920: 


essels Tons 
690 1,214,319 


England.............. 466 897,365 
Scotland............. 313 = 80,216 446 778,914 
reland............... 25 118,691 33 147,695 
United Kingdom 804 1,596,272 1,169 2,140,928 
Dominions............ 181 153,490 307 287,493 
Empire............ 5 1,749,762 1,476 2,428,421 
oreign.............. 1,417 3,439,731 1,798 4,518,763 
Total. ........... 2,402 5,189,493 3,274 6,947,184 


The United Kingdom had an established lead 
among the shipbuilding nations as America had 
dropped definitely to second place after it phenom- 
a | war efforts. Germany was ird— 
three years after the close of the war—and from 
the extraordinary activity of her shipbuilding 

lants in 1920 and 1921, would in all gabriel 
back in her old position of second within a 
comparatively short time. The following are the 


countries whose output in 1921 was over 200,000 
tons: 
Vessels Tone I. H.P. 

nited Kingdom............ 804 1,596,272 1,318,788 
United States............... 292 1,303,735 1,510,894 
Germany..............005. 241 622,762 369,811 
Japan: ..405seserns chee vs 119 424,284 659,185 
Holland.................... 292 292,586 177,851 
France................0000. 119 223,974 129,135 
Weal ccs sabe hen een vee 62 205,594 91,730 


Luiorp’s ANNUAL SUMMARY OF SHIPBUILDING. 
This annual report of ships launched during the 
ee affords an authoritative basis of comparison 

tween the different nations of the world and 
the industry at different epochs. Lloyd’s Annual 
Summary does not include warships and takes 
into account only merchant vessels of 100 tons 
gross and upward that were launched, whether 
they were completed during the year or were 
still under construction at its close. Lloyd’s 
includes sailing vessels fitted with auxiliary power 
with ee or ia bia according a 
type of engine. e ann summary oO e 
mercantile shipbuilding of the world for the 
calendar year 1921, indicated a total output 
for the year of 4,341,679 tons. These figures 
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represented a decrease of 1,520,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1920, but they exceeded by more than 
1 million tons those for 1913, during which year 
the prewar world’s record output was reached. 
In 1921 the United Kingdom’s percentage of the 
world’s output was practically the same as in 
the previous year, viz:—35 per cent, but was 
considerably less than in 1913 when this figure 
reached 58 per cent. 

The great development in the use of the steam 
turbine is very evident in this for 
during the year under review there were launched 
167 vessels of about 1,195,000 tons which were to 
be fitted with steam turbines. This asp 
represented over 30 per cent of the total world’s 
output of steel steam tonnage, and was an average 
tonnage of 7155 tons per vessel. 

The tonnage of new vessels which were being 
fitted with internal combustion engines also was 
steadily increasing. During 1919 such to 
amounted to about 156,000 tons, and for 1921 
about 306,000 tons were launched; this total, 
however, only equaled about 734 per cent of the 
world’s output of steam tonnage for 1921. 

On the basis of size or t it was stated that 
of the 1377 vessels launched in the world oune 
the year, 278 were of between 4000 and 7 
tons, 141 between 7000 and 10,000 tons, and 
47 over 10,000 tons each. 

During 1921, excluding vessels of less than 
1000 tons, 151 vessels of about 1,050,000 tons 
were launched which were built for the a 
of oil in bulk. Most of these vessels were built 
on the Isherwood system of longitudinal Sages 
the total number and tonnage of vessels built 
on this system during 1921 being 139 of about 
1,020,000 tons. 

The countries where the largest amounts as 
oe launched recorded during 1921 were of 
ollows:— 


Tons 
nited Kingdom..................c0ce ee eeees 1,538,052 
United States................ 0 cc eee es 1,006,413 
OTIIODY 55h c os eng es a a 8 REE 509, 
ee SESE yaar SAR yee Set iN eee! nee 232,402 
BGR 2065665 cyte eels ewe PRs eter Peer eee 4 
PrAnee so 655545244 he ae Sela oa CSAS 210,663 
TRB i oo bth Be Satis od ee eet 6 Blak cee ant 164,748 


_ During the four years, 1918-21, the total addi- 
tion to the world’s merchant navies by new con- 
struction amounted to nearly 23 million tons, a 
total considerably higher than the combined out- 
put for the nine years 1905-13. 

Unirep Kinapom. The tonnage launched in 
the United Kingdom during 1921 was 1,538,052 
tons, which figures were 517,572 tons lower than 
the record figures for 1920. The total equals 
over 35 cent of the world’s output for the 
year under review. 

Of the tonnage launched during the year, 
591,870 tons were intended for owners outside 
the United Kingdom—equal to 38.5 per cent of 
the total tonnage launched. The tonnage in- 
tended for Norwegian owners amounted to 
134,555 tons, that for French owners 127,854 
tons, and 123,811 tons were for Dutch owners. 

SizE AND TYPE OF BRITISH VESSELS LAUNCHED. 
The returns show that 103 vessels of between 
5000 and 10,000 tons each, and 24 vessels of 
10,000 tons and upwards were launched. The 
following are the six largest:— 
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Names Builders Tons I. H.P 
ee 8 unter, etc., 19,780 13,500 
Windsor Castle John Brown & Co 19,000 14,500 
Conte Rosso... ao Beardmore & a aS eee aro 
er r) ding Co. . 4,000 
Moldavia..... John Brown & Co. 16,510 13,250 
Montolare.... 6, 13,500 


During 1921 70 vessels with a total ton- 
of 624,487 tons were launched which were 
to be fitted with steam turbines, and practically 
all of them with geared turbines. During the 
28 motor vessels of 102,356 tons were 
unched, and 11 of them were of 5000 tons and 
upwards, the largest being of about 9500 tons. 
The tonnage launched in agence and Wales 
amounted to 867,600 tons, in Scotland 551,856 
tons, and in Ireland 118,596 tons. The leading 
shipbuilding centres .were Glasgow with 358,347 
tons, and Newcastle with 354,813 tons. 

Unirep Srates. Lloyd’s g indicates 
for the United States that the output for the year 
1921, viz:—1,006,413 tons, was 1,469,840 tons 
lower than during 1920, and over 3 million tons 
less as compared with the record year of 1919. 

This decrease was general all over the country. 
The tonnage launched on the Pacific Coast repre- 
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sented 55.7 per cent of the output for 1920; at 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports about 38 per cent and on 
the Great Lakes less than 9 per cent. 
Notwithstanding this great reduction the 
figures for 1921 still represented nearly 36 per 
cent of the world’s output outside of the United 
ae eure 
e total for the United States, ex- 
cluding vessels of less than 1000 tons, red lee 
33 vessels of about 228,000 tons to be fitted with 
steam turbines, and 11 vessels of about 35,000 
tons to be fitted with internal combustion engines. 
Ninety-two steamers for the carriage of oil in 
bulk were launched with a to of about 
690,000 tons; 86 of these vessels, of about 670,000 
eistiet asic. sak eh cummin’ clies 
ongitudi raming, and in ition 9 other 
vessels of about 76,000 tons were also built on 
this system. The totals comprised 53 steamers, 
each of between 4000 and 7000 tons; 50 of between 
7000 and 10,000 tons, and 18 vessels of 10,000 
tons and upwards, including the S. 8S. Bethore, 
of 15,300 tons, launched by the Bethlehem S. 
B. Corp, at Sparrow's Point, Md., the largest 
ae unched during 1921 outside of Great 
ritain. 


THE WORLD'S SHIPBUILDING 
(From Lloyd's Register) 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF MERCHANT VESSELS OF 100 TONS 


GROGS AND UPWARDS LAUNCHED IN THE 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD DURING THE YEARS 1910-1921 


British Dominions 
Austria- Canadian 
Aeoe Belgium Coasts lake ports Denmark Prance Germany Holland Italy 

Year No. Tone No: Tone No. Tone No. Tons No. Tone No. Tons No. Tone No. Tons No. Tons 

1910 8 14304 7 6,226 53 14,601 7 11,742 18 12,154 655 80,751 117 159,303 105 70,045 21 23,019 

1911 16 836 6 7,563 69 16,006 3 3,656 18 18,689 79 125,472 154 255,532 113 93,050 14 17,401 

1912 12 38,8231 10 18,542 76 090 8 9,700 22 26,103 80 110,734 165 375,317 112 99,439 27 .196 

1913 17 61,757 654 30,181 77 26,744 14 21,595 31 40,932 89 176,095 162 465,226 95 104, 388 50,351 
11914 11 334,335 8 17,145 58 288 22 25,246 25 32,815 33 114,052 89 ' 387,192 130 118,153 47 986 
11915 1 Noreturns 27 13,289 4 8,725 45, 6 25,402 1 120 113,075 30 22,132 
11916 1 Noreturns 36 22,577 4 8,904 28 35, 9 42,752 1 201 180,197 10 654 
11917 1 No returns 80 66,475 25 27,996 23 20445 6 18,828 1 146 148,779 11 006 
11918 a No returns 184 230,514 22 49,390 13 26,150 3 13,715 1 74, 15 60,791 
11919 2 2,433 235 298,495 28 60,238 46 37,766 34 633 1 100 137,086 32 83.713 
11920 8,371 90 174,557 13 29,087 30 60,669 50 93,449 1 99 183,149 82 133,190 

1921 3 17,909 49 118,303 65 11,372 37 77,238 65 210,663 242 509,064 98 232, 85 164,748 

United Untted States Other 
Japan Norway Spain Sweden Kingdom Great Lakes countries T 

Year No. Tone No. Tons No. Tones No. Tons No. Tons No Tons No. Tone No. Tons No. Tons 

1910 70 30,215 64 36,931 1 3,234 17 8,904 500 1,143,169 156 177,601 39 153,717 39 11,037 1,277 1,957,853 

1911 109 44,359 435 3,838 11 9,427 772 1,803,844 112 95,693 30 75,876 31 6,463 1,599 2,650,1 

1912 168 57,755 89 50,255 12 4,260 22 13,968 712 1,738,514 144 194,273 30 89,950 30 23,852 1,719 2,901,760 

1913 152 64,664 74 50,637 12 8,488 25 18,524 688 1,932,153 182 228,232 23 48,216 17 4,786 1 3,332, 
11914 32 85,861 61 54,204 5 5,163 26 15,163 656 1,683,553 84 162,937 10 37,825 22 13,840 1,319 2,852,753 
11915 26 49,408 59 62,070 5 12,765 27 20,319 327 650,919 76 157,167 8 20,293 5 876 743 1,201,638 
11916 5 1624 52 42,458 6 10,847 34 26,769 306 608,235 1 384,899 44 119,348 12 3,449 964 1, 
11917 104¥350,141 44 46,103 10 22,777 34 26,760 286 1,162,896 821,115 60 176,804 17 9,761 1,112 2,937,788 
11918 198 ,924 61 47,723 18 17,389 36 39,583 301 1,348,120 741 2,602,153 188 430,877 22 17,089 1,866 5,447,444 
11919 1331611,883 82 57,578 41 52,609 53 50,971 612 1,620,442 852 3,579,826 199 495,559 34 24,322 2,483 7,144, 
11920 140°456,642 30 38,855 13 45,950 46 63,823 618 2,055,624 467 2, 725 42 127,528 34 42,047 1,759 5,861,666 

1921 438]227,425 35 51,458 11 47,256 27 65,911 426 1,538,052 166 905,129 7 11,284 78 63,465 1,377 4,341,679 


1 Returns are not available as regards Germany and Austria for the war period (1914-18) nor as regards Germany for 


1919 and 1920: 


SUMMARY OF THE TOTAL ovreuT OF MERCHANT VESSELS IN THE WORLD DURING 1921 


Sasling vea- 
Steamers Motor vessels sele & barges Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Where built No. (gross) No. (groee) No. (gross) No. (grees) 
United Kingdom................. 0.0.0.0 ccc eee eee -., 871 1,429,757 28 102,356 27 5,939 426 1,538,052 
Other countries... 0.0.0.0... 0 0 eee cence ees 698 32,537,976 108 204,286 145 61.365 951 2,803,627 
Total for the world...............0....... eee cease 1,069 3,967,733 136 306,642 172 67,304 1.377 4,341,679 
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COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE MERCHANT VESSELS 
LAUNCHED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DUR- 
ING 1931 WERE BUILT 


Country for which intended No. Grose tonnage 
United Kingdom............... 287 946,182 
British Dominions.............. 2 ete 
Argentine. ...............2005. 

PAG oho oe es Ree eas ee es 4 1,601 
Chile. bocce reste tio datas 2 4,750 
COINS og o.5 4 bibs eek SS aes 1 1,940 
eee ee re eee 6 21,465 

PYaN6G 2 66 os eee ee 28 127,854 
Greece... eee 3 10,644 
Holland....................2. 19 123,811 
Ttaly <6 5 ocd soto ts eae eas 8 30,164 
SRDAN 25 cote oes. s oases 2 15,200 
Norway...........0cc cee eeeee 39 134,551 
Portugal. ............---+-6--- : 4 a 
ae 20:62 
or sale or flag not stated....... 4 13,377 
DOCG) iiss bh SR kOe SS CREEKS 426 ...- 1,538,052 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING IN 1921. The Ameri- 
can Bureau of shipping, the American classification 
society composed of shipowners, underwriters, 
and persons prominently identified with maritime 
commerce, and those prominent in the branches 
of science appertaining to ship construction and 
operation reported that more than $234,000,000 
was expended for new vessels constructed in 
American shipyards during 1921, and a total 
tonnage of 7,352,071 gross tons turned out. | 

This construction was cespite the slump in 
shipbuilding all over the world, already referred 
to, and involved 188 vessels of over 1000 gross 
tons completed during the year 1921. 

Of this number 63 were for U. S. Ship- 
ping Board account, 111 for private account 
American ownership, 9 for British own 
three for Holland owners, 1 for Norw an 
1 for Honduran. Of the total 1,352,071 gross 


tons 87,750 gross tons were for foreign ownership, 
the bulk of which, 58,738 gross tons, were for Brit- 
ish interests. With one exception—a 2500-ton 
ship to ee rely okt nse 8 & pas- 
senger and fruit ship—all the forei nnage was 
oil pike Orders for these ships had been placed 
at a time when quick deliveries could not be ob- 
tained in foreign yards. In 1921 there were 47 
ships of 10,000 tons and over launched as 
compared with 5 in the previous year. 
NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS BUILT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. FISCAL YEARS 1920 AND 
1921 


From Report of the Commissioner of Navigation 


Geographical 1920 1981 
dope Number Gross tons Number Gross tons 
ic and Gulf 
ee 993 2,139,537 819 1,533,930 
Pacific Coast...... 622 1,336,335 281 613,625 
Northern Lakes. 267 394,467 130 106,731 
Western Rivers.... 185 10,300 131 10,829 
Total......... 2,067 3,880,639 1,361 2,265,115 
Power and material 
Wood.........6. 113 128,001 69 90,554 
rhea ‘ 2 4,183 1 1,189 
Total......... 115 132,184 70 91,743 


SHIPBUILDING 
Power and 1920 1981 
Matert Number Gross tons Number Gross tons 
Steam 
Wood........... 1 224 322,917 76 29,426 
Metal........... 741 3,279,852 72375 2,000,994 
Total......... 965 3,602,769 451 2,030,420 
Wood........... 688 48,035 491 12,810 
Metal.......... 25 9,219 322 27,991 
Total......... 713 57,254 513 40,801 
Canal: Wood 2 259 23 3,728 
O00: soe dae 233 72,3878 231 69,668 
Metal........... 439 15,795 73 29,205 
Total......... 272 88,173 304 98,873 
Total construetion . 2,067 3,880,689 1,361 2,265,115 


1 Includes 6 concrete steam vessels of 23,119 groes tons. 
2 Includes 6 concrete steam vessels of 37,553 gross tons. 
® Includes 1 concrete gas vessel of 1433 gross tons. 
‘Includes 7 concrete barges of 2112 groes tons. 


Tue Wor.p’s Leaping Suipsuitpers. During 
1921 there were 16 shipbuilding plants whose 
output was in excess of 60,000 tons. The leading 
posaoniss yi spect from the following summary 
rom the Herald’s Annual view of 
pep DUCE was taken by the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation with the production of its 
five yards, and second place by another American 
establishment. Armstrong, itworth & Co., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, were easily highest in the 
United Kingdom, and it is a remarkable fact 
that the Tyne had produced the three highest 
British outputs, while the Clyde came in only 


once, and that at the bottom of the list: 
Vessels Tons 
Bethlehem 8. B. Corp., U.S.A. (Syards).. 52 247,002 
New York Shi building Oe iawn outers 141,531 
rong, tworth & Co............ 14 98,390 
Kawasaki Dockyard Co., Japan......... 12 96,170 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co., U.8. A. 6 94,302 
Palmer’s Seipoult & Iron Co........ 12 88,570 
Mitsubishi Shipbuil Co., Japan. . 12 85,875 
wan, Hunter & Wigham 
VOIdS) cee ess edeaah eee eke ees 14 80,401 
Bremer Vulkan, Vegesack.............. 10 79,850 
Sun Saiputtine Co., U. 8. A........... 10 5,658 
Federal ara ek ilding Co., U.S. A........ 17 74,214 
Moore one uil Co., U.S.A... ..... 71,534 
Merchant Shipbuil Corp., U. 8. A. (2 eaten 
Hotand & Wolff, Belfast and Clyde (3 

Dai Deas Syne eae sent ere BU cote eset 69,753 
Vickers, Ltd... 0... 0. cc cece cee eee 7 ,320 
Wm. Beardmore & Co................. 7 60,179 


a from the United States and Germany, the 
yde had a tonnage higher than that of any for- 
eign country: 


Vessels Tons I.H.P. 

The Clyde.................... 249 511,185 478,760 
e Bi i ure and Sree wk aa INS 73 356,947 283,202 
The Tees....................22. 34 160, 133,800 
The Wear............2.0c ce uee 30 ; 63,083 
The Laggan................... 13 93,494 70,100 
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SEAGOING STEEL TONNAGE ACCORDING TO YARDS 
American Bureau of Shipping 


STEEL TONNAGE BUILDING AND CONTRACTED FOR IN THE UNITED STATES, eee 1921 


Private account . C. account Total 
. Shipyard No. Gross No. Gross No. Groes 
Bethlehem 8. B. Corp. 

Baltimore D. D. Plant... 20... cc eee ee cee eee 2 11,600 i 2 11,600 
8 We POint PIG .<;. 5 o5 ince en es bh Se Te Oe ha hs Se Owe ewes 3 40,500 2 21,000 5 61,500 
nion Cede Gels aulita eek Bat chire aa cee wae ee Casals 3 34,000 ae ”té«é 3 34,000 
Daniels. Oscar Co. o. cick 45 oo 5 ohh BSAA BS le OEE Se EROS OER 1 ,800 Ce rr 1 7,800 
Federal 8.05. CG socks hove Sac oie Bh oe OLE RES 2 12,000 ne 7 2 = 132,000 
Hanlon D. D. & 8. B. Co... 0. ce ec ee eee cee eee eens 1 1,500 te. ana 1 1,500 
Moerohant: S: B; Corie. «cies n vera s ses CoE So iss vee week Cas 2 15,600 Sis ulate 2 15,600 
Now: York 8:..B: Corp sc cio oo oo oss ak We eee Be 3 19,600 2 21,000 5 600 
Southwestern 8. B. Co... i cc cee eect c ee ee wee eeees 1 5,600 e00CCOCS;sC 1 5,600 
Bin SB Cor ce oes koe 8 eee BES Ee RENAN ORE EERE TES 2 18,000 0 OOtCt*«C 2 18,000 
nin: 83s COke 6h ok oe ee ek SOE So BEAR RES 40,800 Sie Seng 6 40,800 
Virginia 8. By Com cs 662 65x hh. aw/oo see ON oe Ew se ORs bE Sia 1 6,060 me 20 SC a 1 6,060 
27 213,060 4 42,000 31 255060 


RIVER AND HARBOR STEEL TONNAGE BUILDING 
AND CONTRACTED FORIN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR PRIVATE OWNERS. DEC. 31, 1921. 


Shipyard No. Goss 

pS OS 32 12,403 
Amerioan Car & Fdry.............0-02055- 8 1,500 
Bethlehem 8S. B. Corp. Harlan Plant......... 1 1,462 
Consolidated S. B. Corp................... 1 825 
PSRTARON UE TUMRSIMREMIIN a Seo sah. hs ghee gabe ee 2 910 
BW eis Chis 5 hase Saas es oe we See ee eke 16 5,175 
Johneon Iron Works...:...........ccccceee 2 700 
Be a ee er er 10 5,000 
Poe ES a a eee ee eee 3 2,920 
a OS 6 ee 1 350 
pe Ds A & a ae 3 1,350 
Deeratiank’ G Tis RoON is obi oe eee eee’ 1 250 
IS pL 0 2 170 
Rumer Walee PROSWO GOs oiariiaie cc vee en eee wees 1 258 
ie ENS in 5a 6 6 Rikis ov ee hee ewes .. 4 1,600 
I i eee Gee We 8s 3 1,800 

Oth os 6.46 wsaw iw cewese be cahace 85 36,673 


1 Also building three barges for the U. 8. 8S. B. 


SHIPPING. In 1921 there came to a rather 
abrupt finish the period of inflation and specu- 
lation in shipping and foreign trade that arose 
during the world war and flourished for several 
years the world over. Economists and historians 
referred to similar conditions following every great 
war and so far as America was concerned the 
series of wars that terminated in 1815 afforded an 
example which in large measure was repeated. 
As in those days there was a vast expansion of 
American shipping. But in the twentieth cen- 
tury the part played by the United States was 
proportionately greater as the resources of the 
treasury were used for shipbuilding and shipping 
without stint. One has to appreciate the sudden 
and abnormal growth of this great industry to 
realize the difficulties and the serious nature of 
the return to normal condition and also to appre- 
ciate that such a process could not be effected In & 
moment but necessarily must be gradual and in- 


UNITED STATES TONNAGE TABLES AS OF DEC. 31, 1921 
American Bureau of Shipping 


STEEL TONNAGE BUILDING AND CONTRACTED FOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


Private owners 


Type and fuel Classed Unclassed Total 
No. No. Grose No. 
aed ccdcccinrs Coal te Ache has oe eae ea ea aws enone 1 1500 .. ww... 1 1,500 
OM ote a Sars 5 6 Ook SER DEON D WEARM O ELMER ER Ra as 6 44,200 aes atsentaten'y 6 44,200 
Coal Or Oligo ice whee hie hore Dee A Pe eles 3 18,060 Sq! teheeen 35 3 18,060 
OCR ii c5 eco ke Me a od RAE R Le DORGES ees 10 63,760 me. Saat ad 10 63.760 
Tanker........ Ob bt SG wed ek ea at ee ee en eae eae 17 149,300 Re. Aeatanaird 17 149,300 
Grand Totals ci orice SA eS oe Pe EE A RS 27 213,060 .. 3 ...... 27 213,060 
United States Shipping Board 
Type and fuel Classed Unclassed Total 
No. Gross No. Grose No. 
Pass. & Cargo. Oil... cc ssecees Si ec oes cereal rele recat Sa tapk a erecen a ee 4 42,000 ee eee 4 42.000 
31 255,060 nn eee 31 255,060 


Total... . cece. Paste uducie tats clean eu ee eee awe beatae ees 


STEEL TONNAGE BUILDING AND CONTRACTED FOR IN THE UNITED STATES, SEPARATED BY GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


Private owners Atlantic Pacific Gulf Total 
Type No. Gross No. Gross No. Gross No.  Groes 
CRP 5 6 ON Ein 8 US RO Ab SONORA SE 9 62,260 1 1,500 ie See 10 63.760 
PAGO? «6 cisck a eden se Hk ELE 8 BOER a BOR Ee eek 12 101,900 4 39,600 1 7,800 17 149,300 
Italie ceyae tetas cena seo seen sateen: 21 164,160 5 41,100 1 7,800 27 213,060 
United States Shipping Board ; 
Pastis & COrPg0 i 6 'vo5c:5 hc khan enue eUen wee ea Pra eae 4 42,000 Bo. aeeina os eae 42,000 
Potalecso uate oan inaeiet abveomeceinuees 25 206,160 ..  ..... .. uses 81 255,060 
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volve many attendant circumstances. As will 
appear from the accompanying table the gross 
tonn of American ships in the foreign trade 
from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1921, increased 
eleven fold, and of this amount nearly 8,000,000 
gross tons was owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, being built or acquired with the pro- 
teats of taxation and the sale of Liberty bonds. 
But having this vast amount of shipping avail- 
able and keeping it employed in 1921 were two 
different matters. Again, one has recourse to a 
comparison of statistics for the last before 
the war dealing with the entries and clearances 
in foreign trade at American ports as it is only 
in that way can the great increase by 1921 be 
observed. 

Gross tonnage of United States documented 
shipping on June 30, 1914 and 1921: 


From the Report of the Commissioner of Navigation 


Domestic trade 
Poreign Great Sea and 
trade Lakes river Total 


Grose tons Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons 
June 30, 1914... 1,076,152 2,882,922 3,969,614 7,928,688 
June 30, 1921... 11,081,690 2,361,166 4,839,280 18,282,136 


Increase...... 10,005,538 '521,756 869,666 10,353,448 


1 Decrease. 


Entries and clearances in the foreign trade 
(expressed in net tons each of 100 cubic feet, 
available for i cargo or passengers), at 

rts of the United States during the years ended 
une 30, 1914 and 1921, and the changes which 
have occurred: 
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by American ships increased their proportion from 
3 per cent to over 30 per cent or from 1,662,729 
tons to 21,875,339 tons while trade carried under 
foreign flags declined from 48,280,091 to 44,705,- 
463 tons. These a as they do with 
the tonnage entered and cl rather than with 
the volume of trade expressed in the money 
value of exports and imports, subject of course to 
shifting standards of value, were believed to supply 
.. better salnerbeeg tt the brrbheg sree 
pping under the conditions brought about 
the World War. : 

The growth in American tonnage already re- 
ferred to was one form of the answer of the United 
States to the destruction of shipping by German 
submarines, and followed the appropriation of 
over $3,000,000,000 by the American Congress. 
In 1921 these gdp were virtually ex- 
hausted and on June 30, 1921, there remained to 
be completed only 25 steamships of 214,638 tons 
of the Shipping Board’s building programme and 
later in the year a number of these were finished 
(see SHIPBUILDING). (See table, page 656.) 

If the shipping of the United State increased 
during the war it is only fair to consider what 
happened to that of other nations, and for purpose 
of further reference the figures of 1907 are also 
given. These 14 years marked the gradual dis- 
appearance of sailing craft and the increase of 
steel steamships especially in larger units. In 
1907 the United States had less than 10 per cent 
of the world’s steel steam tonnage, in 1914 still leas 
than 10 per cent, while in 1921 it had 26 per cent 
of the world’s steel tonnage and 27 per cent of the 
world total ee which is an amount adequate 
to handle not only 50 per cent of the American 


Year ended June 30, 1914: 


In trade with North America... ........c ccc cee e eee ees 
In trade Overseas... cc ce ct ete eeees 


Year ended June 30, 1921: 


In trade with North America.............00ccccececes 
Im trade OVeErmeRS. 0. ccc ce teeter ee eens 


Io trade with North America..............cceeccesees 
In trade Overseas... 2... cc ce ee te eens 


American Foreign Total 

Net tons Net tons Net tons 
(ooo ee aia aae Bee 25,807,974 30,821,192 56,629, 166 
er ee Ce eer ee 662,729 48,280,001 49,942,820 
OH deine reek Gas 27,470,703 79,101,283 106,571,986 
iA Meewd ds 6 eketex 46,070,997 25,419,370 71,490,367 
id tpery sacl cae Mice weit are 21,875,339 44,705,463 66,580,802 
a eaacan ewes Carte 67,946,336 70,124,833 138,071,169 
Pacarea Mowe awanns 20,263,023 —5,401,822 +14,861,201 
Per er ee ee +20,212,610 —3,574,628 +16,637,982 
isk ale dsdalaniy ar lavene tetea 1B ae +40,475,633 —8,976,450 +31,499,183 


The foreign trade of the United States naturally 
divides into that with foreign ports of North and 
Central America and the West Indies and other 
islands, and that with Har Africa, Asia, 
Australia, the islands of the Pacific and South 
America. In both of these fields the great gains 
were apparent not only in the total amount of trade 
and that done in American vessels. However, a 
word or two of explanation is in order. Nine- 
tenths of the increase in the American trade with 
North America during the period under consider- 
ation was due to the importation of oil in tank 
ships from Mexico which increased from 737,000,- 
000 gallons in 1914 to 5,606,000,000 gallons and 
the jclearance of about 6,000,000 net tons of 
shipping in ballast, almost all American, from 
United States ports to Mexico. Considering also 
the overseas trade, it will appear that in the 
interval from 1914 to 1923 the proportion carried 


water-borne commerce as it did in 1921 but over 
75 per cent of the foreign commerce of the United 
States and the coasting trade. The loss of Ger- 
many’s merchant marine and also that of Austria 
is, of course, obvious. 

THe Unrrep States Surppina Boarp. In 
connection with the expansion of its merchant 
marine the people of the United States had a brief 
but expensive experience in government ownership 
and operation of ocean steamships. This led 
to the abandonment of this policy which had a 
trial on a scale never before attempted or even 
conceived. Naturally much of this development 
came after the armistice as will appear from the 
accompanying table. On Dec. 1, 1918, the date 
available nearest to the armistice, the Shipping 
Board fleet comprised 541 ships of 2,037,584 gross 
tons. Of these, nearly half, 229 of 926,061 gross 
tons, were ships which had been ordered by 
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WORLD'S SHIPPING 
Country 1907 1914 1919 19280 1921 
Gross tons Groes tons oss tons Gross tons 
United Kingdom. .. 1.1.0... cc cc cc ct tec ee ee eet eeceee 5,930,368 18,892,089 16,345,000 18,111,000 19,320,053 
itish Dominions... ............cc ccc ccc cc eee c ccc ccccces 1,070,771 1,631,617 1,863,000 2, 2,268, 
United States: 
ATR oe ene o See ee tS oe ees Ee 542,177 2,026,908 9,773,000 12, 13,583, 
Great Lakes: 24 ci5 6 tbo rors den hed dh tape bs 684 cakes 1,618,718 2,260,441 2,160,000 2,119,000 2,163,144 
Austria-Hungary... 000.0. e cence tence 677,221 1,052,384 731,000... bibedis  * eheees 
Gath fo ao yn has ROR ONE UO Ee LA OSES 191,597 S41, 306,000 10,000 546,641 
BBR oe och yo ey RA GR dnd Parte Oh Rh a eee ee ot eee 191,088 307, 493,000 475,000 476,436 
Sine Rika eG a baie Bea Seo a ne Hela ak Leda owns 650,955 770,430 631,000 719,000 883, 
VMN OO 6. oii eo o/s a Ne ee ES OE De wh he Stee 1,284,268 1,922, 1,962,000 963,000 3,298,705 
GerEmON 6 onc se Be PAGO a ee aL o ORR OE 3,705,700 65,134,720 3,247,000 419,000 654,407 
ree ae iste Fee a AUT AER SEE FEO 421,743 820,861 291,000 497,000 587 
BRM se 6 a ere eck ered ake ek one Ba As avian pauls atte 823,825 1,430,475 1,238,000 2,118,000 2,467,537 
SD RUN BDN sose os acd Se SEO EEE Tea Re dh 1,068,747 1,708, 2,325,000 32,996,000 3,354,806 
Netherlands........... 0... cece cee cece eee e ete eeee 776,855 1,471,710 1,574,000 1,773,000 2,208, 
NORWAY foc sis eS SSeS e ee eee eed ,264,002 1,957, 1,597,000 1,980,000 2,371,051 
BTN ohcod oreo Bart ite re een ok he eth RAS te ae at) ceecunes as 673,301 883, 709,000 937,000 1,111,563 
WOOD ss oea 0h Os wl eve Ra area Cas PRE as Oe 686,517 1,015,364 917,000 996,000 .085, 
Other countries... ....... 00. ccc cc cece eee eect ce ceee 1,891,358 1,778,000 1,753,000 32,954,000 2,465,380 
Total steam tonnage... .. 0... ccc ee tenes 33,968,811 45,403,877 47,897,000 653,905,000 58,846,325 
Be la Sal Bak tea gusta yee A aah cesta de ee tad tale lt ds Wat deas ar ae ae 5,469,106 '3,685,675 13,022,000 3,409,000 3,128,328 
Grand total cide as Se 8 eee es Rw 39,438,917 49,089,552 50,919,000 57,314,000 61,074,653 
} Net tonnage. 


shipowners before the United States entered the 
war and were requisitioned, and 50 of 174,114 
gross tons in addition were bought from private 
owners; 47 of 230,778 gross tons were seized 
German steamers. The fleet ordered and com- 
pleted by the Shipping Board to that date con- 
sisted of 125 steel ships of 461,075 gross tons and 
90 wooden ships of 245,556 gross tons. Its 
growth to July 1, 1921, is indicated in the table. 
The number and gross tonnage of U. 8S. ship- 
ping Board and other branches of American Ship- 
ping at the beginning of each fiscal year indicated: 


_ The year 1921 witnessed along with an increase 
in tonnage due to new construction a rapid fall m 
ship values and a steady decline in ocean freight 
rates. In 1914 a new cargo steamer it was said 
could have been purchased for $35 a deadweight 
ton; in May, 1919, $27 a ton was paid for a new 
9250 deadweight ton ship figured with exchange 
at $3.75 a pound, while in 1921 a new steamer 
of 5000 tons was sold in July for $24 a ton, and 
a larger one, five years old, was sold in September 
for $11 a ton. One of the best German built 
ships turned over to the British government was 
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S ing 
Shipping Board Private owners 
July 1— (1,000 gross or (500 gross or All other Total 
over) over ) 
No. Grosstons No. Grosstons No. Grosstons No. Groes tons 
1007 oc a ees ct Seba R ae bees 19 76,160 1,552 3,564,160 24,826 5,230,717 26, 8,871,037 
ROLS treet e carta re ae este! 235 939,058 1,649 3,813,325 24,827 5,172,135 26,711 9,924,518 
1010. be cnt kccas adnan eee aa eas iake es 982 3,827,203 1,676 3,927, 24,855 5,152,446 27,513 12,907,300 
TODO Nitocris ews wou a ntuncctae nena as 1,630 6,903,128 1,774 4,375,613 24,779 5,095,283 28,183 16,324,034 
1 7) aR eR Air ceil ee Dente CME ITC area 1,798 7,993,771 1,925 0, 286 5,047,735 28,009 18,282,136 
During the year 1921 a new araiae f Board bought back by the German line for which it 
was formed under the chairmanship of Albert was oneal y built for $28 a gross ton. 
D. Lasker and an early act of the Board was to At the end of the year the New York-London 


turn over the operation of ships to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. This organization was 


reorganized’ with directors who were experienced 
in the shipping business and to them were paid 
high salaries. e corporation straightway sought 


to put into effect policies of efficiency and 
economy, and aimed to develop the larger t 
of the situation by establishing broad principles 
of operation and enforcing more completely the 
Shipping Act of 1916 and the Merchant ine 
Act of 1920, parts of which had never been carried 


into practice. The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
not only was age a fundamental is of 
operation, but it uced to a minimum the 


number of companies operating from the same 


port and withdrew from active operation ships 
that were incurring large losses. fact it was 


stated that at the end of the year only about 
300 of the 1500 government-owned steel steamers 
were in active service. 


Bervice of the U. 8. Lines, the Shipping Board’s 
transatlantic passenger fleet, was about to be 
augmented by the addition of three steamers. 
The vessels to be added were the Peninsula State 
and the Lone Star State, and the Old North State, 
previously operated by the line, but later re- 
turned. 

All of these ships were among the most modern 
vessels of American construction. The Peninsula 
State and the Lone Star State being of the 535- 
foot class, of which twenty-three were ordered by 
the Shipping Board during the war emergency. 
They were designed to carry approximately 200 
cabin and 300 third-class passengers and were 
sn with every modern improvement for 
comfort and speed. 

The Lone Star State was given a successful 
trial trip shortly before Christmas and was de- 
livered to the Shipping Board on December 31. 

There was a serious decline in freight rates 
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during the year and berth rates fell off sharply. 
Thus the berth rate on grain from North Atlantic 
georgia aetoaatry Seta Rta i carer 
a in January to 7 in July, 5 in October 
aa Eg December, while the rate on compressed 
cotton declined from 90 cents per 100 pounds in 
January to 25 cents by December. tes on 
general cargo were better maintained as a result 
of a liner conference, and the rate of $1.00 per 
100 Ibs. from New York to Liverpool of January 
only fell to 75 cents by December. 

harter rates as for coal from Hampton Roads 
to Italy ranged from $6.50 a ton in January to 
$4.25 in December, while rates to French Atlantic 
ports ranged from $5 to $4.50. 

Mention already has been made of the increased 
amount of commerce carried on by ships under 
the American flag in 1921. This was particularly 
true in the case of import and rt trade to 
the Orient, Australia, India, and Africa. During 
the first ten months 
exported 2,231,932 long tons of commodities to 
the Orient, including in this region China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, and imported 531,754 tons 
from it. The relative share of this trade carried 
by American and foreign ships expressed in per- 
centages is shown in the following table for our 
Atlantic Coast, Gulf Coast, and Pacific Coast, 
traffic, respectively: 


nd 
Atlantic— Imports Exports total 
American................200. 31 41 38 
POP Oi oo) 4isis hie ad sie bo OS Owe 69 59 62 
Gulf— 
American.................... re 45 45 
POPSign .o. ated en heen es 55 55 
Pacific— 
American. ...............000- 50 56 55 
OTCIRN 65565 ace wa Meek 50 44 45 


The receipts and shipments at the Pacific Coast 
accounted for practically half of the American 
foreign trade with the Orient, and on this trade 
route American ships carried 50 per cent of the 
imports, 56 per cent of the exports, and 55 per 
cent of the total trade. This activity declined 
in the later months of the year as, while American 
ships carried 72 per cent of the cargo in January 
it was but 42 per cent in September and October. 

On the other hand, the performance of American 
ships in the Orient-Atlantic Coast trade, showed 
improvement after May. In October they carried 
52 per cent of the traffic, and for the ten months 
as a whole 38 per cent. 

American trade with Australia amounted for 
the ten months’ period to 530,692 long tons, 
largely exports. e relative percentages of this 
trade for ten months carried by American and 
foreign ships to and from our respective coasts are 
shown in the following table: 


; Grand 
Atlantic— Imports Exports total 
AMCCAD 65556453 vs ge ae ve o's 52 15 22 
Foreign..................005. 78 

Gulf— 
American...............0.008 $5 an 
Foreign...................06. 100 100 
Pacific— 
American. ...........00 0c eee 52 51 51 
Porgy oo fis coh esas ee edats 48 49 49 


American trade with India for the first ten 
months of 1921 amounted to 865,340 long tons, 
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of 1931, the United States Detw 
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about evenly divided between imports and ; 

The comparative percentages of this trade for 
ten months carried by erican and foreign 
vessels are shown in the following table for our 
three shipping coasts, respectively: 


nd 
Atlantic— Imports Ezports total 
oo en Desi tate de ce Jibei Stade Mh a BS 
OPCIGD ods 655 dG 8b wes a oes 
Gulf— 
American. ...............0008 74 70 72 
Foreign. ............. 00 cece 26 30 28 
Pacific— 
American.................005 60 48 54 
Foreign... ...... 2... cee ee 40 52 46 


The following table gives the relative percentages 
of United States t les sa 


Grand 
Atlantic— I mets Ezporte total 
ence Dd daha amavecdr eisai 20 He > 
OFGUS 6s 6 5556S ren hae Kies 
Gulf— 
AMONIORN 566 6.554 oi SONS Les 100 22 38 
Foreign.............00ce cease ne 78 62 
Pacific— 
: MOONS oso es Va Sees 63 63 
Foreign..............:0e eee 37 37 
Imports and exports for this region amounted 


to 728,091 long tons, of which 516,897 tons were 
exports from the A lantic Coast. On this trade 
route American ships carried 20 per cent of the 
cargo moving during the first ten months of 1921. 

New Surppinc Companies. The aggregate 
indicated investment in shipping companies of 
various descriptions formed during 1921 was 
$60, 190,000. e total for the year compared 
with $585,400,000 recorded for 1920 and reflected 
very strongly the slump which had affected the 
shipbuilding and shipping industries as a result 
of the worldwide business depression. See Sur 
BUILDING. 

SHIPWRECKS. See Sarery at Sra. 

SHOES, SHOE INDUSTRY. See Boors anp 


SHoms. 

SHOOTING. Nicholas Arie of ; 
Ariz., the national amateur championship at 
the Grand American Handicap Tournament hel 
at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, in 
August. The Amateur doubles title went to 
R. A. King of Delta, Colo., after a double shoot-off 
with Samuel 8. Sharman of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Fred 8. Tomlin of Glassboro, N. - 
captured the professional contest at 18 yards, 
while Arthur Killam of St. Louis, Mo., won the 
national singles professional championship. The 
women’s singles resulted in a victory for Mrs. 
Toots Ran of New York City. 

The annual matches of the National Rifle 
Association of America were held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. The winners in the principal events were: 
team match, U. S. Marine Corps; individual, 
oe Wiggs, bya es aa: peels U. S. 

arine Corps, A. E. F.; individual, Sergt. J. M. 
Thomas, U.S.M.C. ” 

In an international free rifle match contested at 
Lyons, France, the United States won first place 
with a score of 5015. Switzerland was second with 
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4993 and France third with 4609. The individual 
honors fell to Walter R. Stokes, a civilian con- 
testant from Washington, D. C. 

SHREWSBURY, Earu or. CHartes HENRY 
JoHN CHETWYNDY-TALBOT, EARL OF SHREWSBURY 
AND EarL OF WATERFORD. British peer, died, 
May 17. He was known in England as the first 
person to introduce hansom-cabs fitted with 
noiseless tires in London and Paris. He was 
born in London, Nov. 13, 1860, and educated 
at Eton. 

SIAM. A monarchy of southeastern Asia 
between 6° and 20° S. latitude and 97° and 106° E. 
longitude; about 1200 miles long from north to 
south and 480 miles broad. Capital, Bangkok. 

AREA AND PopuxaTion. Area, about 195,000 
square miles; population (1915-16), 8,819,686; 
estimated (1918-19) 8,924,000. Population of 
Bangkok was estimated at 628,675, of whom 
200,000 were Chinese; population of the island of 
Puket, about 179,600. 

Propvuction. The chief product is rice. In the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1920, the export of 
rice amounted to 441,039; valued at £10,911,586. 
Other products are: Cotton, tobacco, peas, corn, 
sesame, hides, pepper, salt, dried fish, gamboge 
and there is a large variety of fruits. Mineral 
resources are extensive and include: Coal, iron 
zinc, tin, tungsten, wolfram, antimony, and 
manganese. There is a considerable exploitation 
of tin on the island of Puket. Great improvement 
in economic conditions was indica in 1921. 
This was shown in the return of the rice crops to 
normal production after two years of failure. In 
1919 the rice situation been so serious that it 
was necessary to place an embargo on the export 
of rice and this embargo was not lifted until 
Jan. 1, 1921. 

Commerce. The following information was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Aen a 
and Domestic Commerce: Never before did the 
trade of Siam show such an adverse balance as 
that indicated by the trade figures for the calendar 
year 1920. The a te value of all imports 
from foreign countries amounted to 142,249,301 
ticals ($52,760,266), while the totals for the 
exports reached only 54,609,101 ticals ($20,254,- 
516), giving a negative trade balance of 87,640,200 
ticals ($32,505,750). This unsatisfactory position 
was entirely due to the failure of the rice crop for 
the season of 1919-20 and the subsequent prohi- 
bition of its export to foreign countries. The 
serious results caused by this failure may be judged 
by the fact that the chief agricultural product of 
ihe kingdom is rice and its export forms the main 
source of wealth to the country, and, in addition, 
it is the national food. The proportion of the 
rice exports to all other exports from the kingdom 
to foreign countries waa 100,000,000 ticals worth 
of rice to 17,000,000 ticals worth of all other ex- 
ports in 1913, 86,000,000 to 17,000,000 in 1915, 
96,000,000 to 20,000,000 in 1916, 103,000,000 to 
25,000,000 in 1917, 88,000,000 to 29,000,000 in 
1918, 189,000,000 to 45,000,000 in 1919, and 
6,000,000 to 48,000,000 in 1920. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND Finances. Vessels 
cleared at the Port of Bangkok in 1919-20 
numbered 639 of 581,230 ton». The state rail- 
ways, March 31, 1919, were given at 2376 kilo- 
metres (1 kilometre equals 0.621 mile), of which 
2215 kilometres were open for traffic. e budgct 
eatimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921, 
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weie: Ordinary revenue, $26,825,000; ordinary 
ama $30,388,147. See preceding Year 
K. 


GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
the king (nominally hereditary) who acts by the 
advice of a cabinet, made up of the heads of the 
departments, many of whom have been members 
of the royal family. There is a legislative council 
of 40 members, appointed by the crown, includi 
not fewer than 12 ministers of state, but roya 
assent to legislation is required. The admiais- 
tration is divided iato 18 provinces or monthons, 
of which 17 are each under a lord-lieutenant whose 
authority is directly derived from the king, and 
one is a district under the minisiry of local govern- 
ment. Formerly the tributary districts were 
under local chiefs, but the administration haa 
been increasingly centralized. King in 1921, 
Rama VI, crowned, Dec. 2, 1911. In 1904 about 
7800 square miles of Siamese territory passed 
under the control of France, and in 1907 boundary 
arrangements were agreed upon by which the 
French territory of Cambodia gained about 
7000 square miles. France also vial Phy the four 
ports on the Mekong river to be held on a perpet- . 
ual lease. Attempts to introduce western civiliza- 
tion have been made during recent years through 
the assistance of an adviser in foreign affairs (of 
American nationality); a judicial adviser (British); 
a legislative adviser (French); and legal advisers — 
of other nationalities. There is also a British 
financial adviser and many British and European 
officers in the various departments. 

SIBERIA. The northern Asiatic part of Russia. 
Area, 4,831,882 square miles; population, esti- 
mated, Jan. 1, 1915, at 10,377,900, giving a density 
of 2 per square mile (later estimates p it at 
10,510,200). Chief cities: Irkutsk (population, 
129,700); Tomsk (116,664); and Vladivostok 
(91,464). Nearly 70 per cent of the inhabitants 
are settled in the agricultural regions of western 
Siberia. The Great Trans-Siberian Railway, 
begun in 1891, establishes communication between 
western Europe and the Pacific coast. According 
to estimates in 1915 about 75 per cent of the 
inhabitants were white. After 1918 the Japanese 
troops occupied portions of the country, having 
entered it in August of that year especially for the 
purpose of providing for the evacuation of the 
Czecho-Slovak forces and opposing the Bolsheviat 
danger. It was understood that this occupation 
was merely temporary and Japanese officials 
repeatedly implied that the forces would soon be 
withdrawn. Nevertheless these troops were still 
on the ground during the whole of 1921, and the 
Japanese authorities did not fix the date of their 
withdrawal, oe continuing to promise to 
withdraw. The United States government pro- 
tested in May against the Japanese occupation, 
saying that Japan was avoiding the “scrupulous 
f ulfliment of the assurances given to the Russian 
people.” Japan’s attitude implied that it was 
determined to be the sole judge as to the pro 
time to withdraw. The subject was under di 
cussion at the time of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, in connection with the demand of the Far 
Eastern Republic (Chita) for recognition. See 
Russia and War OF THE NATIONS. 

SIERRA LEONE. A British colony and pro- 
tectorate on the west coast of Africa with Liberia 
on the east and French Guinea on the north, 
including the peninsula which terminates in the 
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cape of the same name and constitutes Sierra 
Leone proper. , about 4000 square miles; 
population (1911), 75,572, of whom 702 were 
whites. The chief town, Freetown, had a popula- 
tion (1911) of 34,090. In addition to the colony 
there is a protectorate, proclaimed August 21, 1896, 
and administered under provisions of March 7, 
1913, with an area of 27,000 i 
population (1911) of 1,327,560. 
of the colony in 1919 were: Cotton manufactures 
coal, tobacco, spirits, and kerosene; and chief 
exports were: Palm kernels and palm oil, kolo 
nuts, and ginger. No later statistics for trade and 
finance were available than those given in the 
last Year Book. The tonaage of vessela, entered 
and cleared, in the foreign trade in 1919 was 
2,016,699, of which 1,953,760 were British. The 
verament railway, open from Freetown to 
endembu near the Liberian border was 22744 
milea in length and further extension was pro- 
gece Governor at the begianing of. 1921, 
. J. Wilkinson. 
SIFTON, Artour Lewis. See NEcROLOGY. 
SILESIA. The name of a former division of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and also of 
a province of Prussia. The former was a crown- 
land of Austria, with an area of 1988 square 
miles and a population, Dec. 31, 1910, of 756,949. 
After the late war it e a part of the new 
republic of Czecho-Slovakia (q. v.). The Prus- 
sian province of Silesia was the largest division 
of Prussia, with an area of 15,573 square miles and 
i ede cr (1910) of 5,225,962. ter the war 
Jpper Silesia was made the subject of a plebis- 
cite, and the decision was rendered in 1921 (see 
Urrer Smesrta and Pouanpd). Measures were 
ing taken under the aw of the League of 
Nations for determining the frontier. In 1920 
the area of Lower Silesia in Prussia was given 
at 10,270 square miles, and of Upper Silesia, 
at 4998 square miles, and the populations were 
given in 1919 at 2,987,904 for Lower Silesia, 
and 2,283,992 for Upper Silesia. the 
articles on Wark oF THE Nations in this and 
preceding YEAR Books. 
SILK. The silk industry in 1921 suffered from 
a number of circumstances peculiar to itself as 
well as due to the general commercial situation. 
Reference to the accompanying table of raw silk 
production will show that the 1920-21 crop was 
the lowest in a number of years, and that while 
Europe, especially France and Italy, were return- 
ing to normal production, elsewhere in the world 
there was a marked decline. As also shown in the 
table over 50 per cent of the raw silk of the world’s 
commerce was produced in Japan, and the con- 
dition of the industry there certainly was serious 
in the latter half of 1920 and 1921. In September, 
1920, in view of the rapid decline taking place in 
values, the average price in July was more than 
60 per cent below the quotation for January, the 
overnment established a syndicate, the Teikoku 
nshi Kaisha, to support the market by a ed 
price at which surplus stocks were sup to be 
taken. Furth 


Chief imports 


ermore in November of 1920 the 
filatures, or establishments for reeling the silk from 
the cocoons, were shut down. An arbitrary price 
of 1500 yen or about $6.00 for Sinshiu was fixed 
and maintained and under such conditions the 
year 1921 opened. Up to February 15 the syndi- 
cate was able to take about 30,000 bales at a 
time when there were about 75,000 bales in the 
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market, but with financial assistance and with the 
authority of the government the standard price 
was maintained, pd, at times seriously threat- 
ened. In April the Teikoku Sanshi Kaisha was 
instructed to buy 70,000 bales more until May 31, 
it being arranged that the money would be raised 
by two semi-official banks and guaranteed by the 
overnment. The scale of prices was maintained 
or the greater part of the year, but only a normal 
business was done. Naturally this condition 
reacted on the silk growers and they were less 
active, which fact along with the cool summer 
tended to reduce the output. Accordingly in 1921 
there was a cut of some 10 per cent in the crop 
of spring cocoons and of 16 per cent in the summer 
and fall cocoon crops. All of this seemed to 
indicate that before the beginning of the 1921-22 
season there would be considerable progress 
toward the restoration of normal conditions 
in the raw silk market. 

With the price of raw silk mounting towards 
the end of the year the consumers and particularly 
the manufacturers were forced to face a serious 
readjustment, and when raw silk reached $8.00 a 
pound there was a question as to how far the buy- 
ing public would go in the increased prices bound 
to result. Accordingly with the American public 
educated to the increased use of silk the manu- 
facturer had to consider most carefully the matter 
of prices. In 1921 there was a greater demand for 
and production of silk hosiery and underwear, 
while there was poor business in broad silk. Dur- 
ing the year the most popular dress fabric of silk 
was Canton Crepe which enjoyed greater favor 
than georgette. was being made not only in 
popular shades of black, navy blue, brown and 
gray but with Jacquard patterns. In 1921 there 
was considerable activity in ribbons, in fact the 
best year ever experienced in this field as not only 
was there an active demand for the first half of the 
yn but many new uses for ribbons were found. 

ARTIFICIAL SitK. The production of artificial 

silk in the United States in 1921 was estimated at 
about 20,000,000 Ibs., which output was twice that 
produced in 1920, and may be compared with a 
total world production of 26,000,000 Ibs. in 1914. 
About 18,000,000 pounds of the 1921 American 
production came from a single company which put 
a new plant into operation at Lewistown: Pa., 
and made plans for doubling the capacity of its 
older plant at Roanoke, Va. Furthermore this 
company, the Viscise Co., had acquired a portion 
of the former U. S. government powder town of 
Nitro, W. Va., comprising 52 acres and 3 pulp 
mills, and here it proposed to make its pulp eet 
cotton linters. Another concern, the du Pont 
Fibersilk Co., began production at its Buffalo 
plant in July, these works having a capacity of 
1,500,000 pounds a year. At Hopewell, Va., the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America began to 
operate in June, 1921, and the product for this 
second half of the year amounted to over 800,000 
pounds. This plant which had a capacity in 1921 
of 8000 lbs. a day was to be so developed that it 
would turn out eventually 30,000 lbs. a day if 
required. This plant used the Cliardonnet, or nitro- 
cellulose, process as employed by the original 
Tubize Co. in Belgium where some Americans were 
trained in order to work as instructors in the new 
plant. This in 1921 employed about 1500 opera- 
tors. Still another new company was the Industrial 
Fibre Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, which towards the 
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end of the year commenced production for which 
there was a ready market. ere were also several 
cellulose acetate plants in operation which made a 
wide range of artificial silk products of special char- 
acteristics and uses. Between 30 and 40 per cent 
of the production of artificial silk is said to go into 
hosiery, some 30 per cent into other knit , and 


haps 40 per cent enters into cloth and miscel-. 


eous uses. The American product was said to 
be superior to the European and the industry was 
better organised and more efficient than in Europe. 
See Corton; Woot; TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 

SILVER. The production of silver in the 
United States in 1921 was estimated at about 
50,364,000 ounces as compared with 55,361,000 
ounces tn 1920. The main sources of supply 
are indicated in the accompanying table. 
silver mines of Nevada during the year fared well 
as the soning of the copper mines and the depres- 
sion in the lead and sinc industries (q. v.) re- 
duced the supplies from these sources. While 
' there was a marked decline in price in 1921 as 
compared with 1920, nevertheless American pro- 
ducers were concerned less with the fluctuations 
taking place as under the terms of the Pittman 
Act of April 23, 1918 (see Year Boox for 1919 
and 1920, article, Silver) ney received the fixed 
price of $1.00 per ounce for such silver as the govern- 
ment would purchase delivered at the mints, at 
Denver, San cisco, or Philadelphia. On this 
basis the Treasury purchased about 58,563,000 
ounces during the year, so that the total amount 
acquired since May 13, 1920 was 88,570,000 
ounces. It would take about two more years to 
purchase the remaining amount of 119,430,000 
ounces provided for under the operation of the 
act. Naturally with the United States 
as a ready purchaser exports of silver declined, 
amounting to but 44,430,350 ounces for the 
first 11 months of 1921 as compared with 107,535,- 
300 ounces and 208,426,260 ounces for similar 
periods in 1920 and 1919, respectively. There 
was a smaller production in both Canada and 
Mexico, a condition reflected in the imports into 
the United States which for 11 months of 1921 
was 57,726,767 ounces as compared with 83,434,- 
400 ounces for a corresponding period in 1920. 

Refinery Production of St in the United 
States tn 1921. The Bureau of the Mint with 
the ets ‘rears a the U. S. Geological eiphet 
compi e following preliminary estimate o 
the production of silver in the United States in 
the calender year 1921: 


Silver 
State or territory ounces and salue 
RIGA So oi lt ee ona ee neo oe te oes 776,885 
Alabama................ ccc ee ee eee 
ATISOTG oo 6 BERKS RE We PERRO OK 864 
Californian... ......... 0... eee ee eee 3,460,219 
Colored a ins6 i hk ol rae hk BAAR Be §,408,273 
COOPBIB S555 SEE EGO He 
TABN6 35h eek ee es Che 6,716,892 
DBO ose. 6s ood Rice Pe EOS SERRA RRA 1 
aes a tea Cita hd and. a ese Soe ire Sans, RO eon baa A teeenees eee anehin 
RCDIGOE oooh skein dX bic she boGe Be doe wee ‘ 
Missouri... ......0... 0.00. eee eee 62, 
Montana... 0... 0... eee ees 9, ao sk 
New Memico............ 0.0 ccc ccc cee eens 25, 
orth Carolina................ 00. eee eee 1 
BRS oo Sa eee OO ee 85,713 
South Dakota..................... 02 eee 112, 
Temmeseee.. ec ce eee 134,549 
TORO. od gee i OER ES ; 
Wtehics cca 2s So he eh ae etree eee 13,283,658 
Virginie: é 6655 Soa Sasa osu tear waxes 


Washington: |... 2cc0 se fog 5008s ieee es 141,244 
WYOMING e856. ti taeiein wlan) adnieaes be 03 
Philippines... ............ 0... cee cece eee 34,429 

50,364,389 


The value of the silver is fixed at $1.00 per 
ounce by the Pittman Act of April 23, 1918, for 
domestic product. These estimates indicate a 
decline in the amount of silver produced from 
that of 1920 amounting to 4,997,184 ounces. 
The record production was in 1915 when it 
amounted to 74,961,075 ounces of silver. 

Iuports AND Exports. The following table 
shows total imports and exports for 1920 and 1921: 


1981 1920 Decreases 
Imports..........206- 63,242,671 88,060,041 24,817,370 
rapors pitete baie mid aitee f 51,575,399 113,616,224 62,040,825 
xcess of Imports. . . 11,667,272 
Excees of Exports... 25,556, 183 


Price. Silver varied in value greatly during 
1921 as appears from corresponding table. 
In New York the low mark of 52*/, cents was 
reached on March 5, while the high price of the 
year was scored on Oct. 17, of 735/s cents. The 
average price for the year was above that before 
the war; for example, 59.79 cents in 1913 and 
60.835 cents in 1912, but as in other branches 
aa aa Ra a la 

n. 

MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER 


Engineering and Mining Journal (New York) 


New York London Sterling erchaage 
1920 1921 1980 1981 1920 1981 


Month 
Jan.......182.827 65.950 79.846 30.985 367.082 372.650 
Feb...... 131. 205 pe 85.005 34.745 337.466 385.932 


Mar 125.551 74.194 32.479 370.870 389.806 
Apr .119.779 59.337 68.848 34.250 392.438 301.784 

BY 6-5 102.585 59.810 60.010 34.165 383.360 306.580 
June..... 90.957 58.510 51.096 34.971 393.663 377.236 
July..... 91.971 60.260 53.736 37.481 385.538 362.565 
Aug . 96.168 61.597 59.875 38.006 360.404 364.505 
Sept . 93.675 66.160 59.476 40.082 350.370 371.725 
Oetiesics 88.480 70.970 54.197 41.442 %46.460 386.315 
Nov...... 77.734 68.234 50.952 38.750 342.333 306.315 
Dec...... 64.774 65.760 41.845 35.645 348.101 414.880 


a ee ee 


New York quotations cents per ounce troy, 999 fine. 
London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 925 fine. 


Silver during 1921 continued to be an inter- 
esting element in international finance as well as 
in the currency schemes of the individual na- 
tions. The high price of silver in 1919 and 1920 
(see YEAR Book for these years, article Smver) 
had led to attempts to melt up currency into 
bullion and the various governments by legislation 
and otherwise sought to prevent such action. 
Nevertheless where the currency was depreciated 
on account of the vast influx of paper, silver coin 
naturally passed out of circulation and the gov- 
ernments employed the baser metals, copper, 
nickel, and aluminum for the subsidiary currency, 
or else as in the case of Great Britain reduced its 
finenees from 925 to 500. Germany for example 
melted up large amounts of coin with silver 
bullion which was shipped to the United States 
to be used as collateral for a loan. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


In Russia there was a movement, so it was 
reported, to establish the coinage of silver, while 
in China and Japan there were both imports 
and exports. China during the year coined a 
certain amount of the bullion it urchased 
at the previous high prices, while in India with a 
favorable balance of trade silver was being im- 
ported in settlement. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE. A _ non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher learning for women at 
Boston, Mass.; founded in 1899. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was as follows: School of House- 
hold Economics, 281; School of Secretarial Stud- 
ies, 560; School of Library Science, 133; School 
of General Science, 46; School of Social Work 
111; School of Industrial Teaching, 1; School 
of Public Health Nursing, 107; Graduate Stu- 
dents, 3; total, 1242. e enrollment for the 
summer session was as follows: School of House- 
hold Economics, 75; School of Secretarial Studies, 
109; School of Library Science, 57; total, includ- 
ing one duplicate, 230. The faculty contained 
121 members including 7 additions. The pro- 
ductive funds amounted to $2,460,955, and the 
income to $94,483. The library contained 33,000 
volumes. A campai for additional endow- 
ment was being carried on.: President, Henry 
Lefavour, Ph.D., LL.D. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE. An institution of the 
higher learning at Abilene, Texas; founded in 1891. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 963. The 
faculty numbered 31. President, Jefferson D. 
Sandefer, LL.D. 

SINDING, Curistran. See Mosic, Artists, 
Instrumentalisis. 

SINGAPORE. See Srrair SETTLEMENTS. 

SINN FEIN. See In=sianp. 

SEATING. Joe Moore of New York City was 
crowned international skating champion of 1921 
in races held at Lake Placid, N. Y. Moore won 
the half-mile, mile, and two-mile events. In the 
three-mile race y McWhirter of Chicago 
established a new world’s amateur record of 8 
minutes, 45 seconds. The national title was won 
by Charles Jewtraw of Lake Placid in contests at 
Saranac Lake. Jewtraw was victor in the 220- 
yard, 440-yard and 3-mile events, scoring a total 
of 120 points. Roy McWhirter was second 
with 90 points. Miss Gladys Robinson of Toronto 
Canada, captured the women’s international 
title, while the women’s national championship 
was gained by Miss Elsie Muller of New York City. 
In the indoor international championships held at 
Pittsburg, Moore and Miss Robinson were the 
title winners. 

A figure skating tournament was held at Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanchard of Boston 
Mass., and Sherwin C. Badger also of Boston 
winning the senior women’s and men’s honors 
respectively. The waltzing and two-step events 
went to Nathaniel C. Niles and Mrs. Blanchard. 

SKIFF, Frepericx Jamms VoLNEY. Museum 
director, died, February 24. He was born at 
Chicopee, Maas., Nov. 5, 18651; went into news- 
paper work at Lawrence Kan., in 1870; joined the 
staff of the Denver Tribune in 1877; and became 
manager of that paper in 1881. He was a member 
of the Colorado legislature from 1885 to 1886, 
and commissioner of immigration and statistics 
for the State in 1889. He became an authority 
on the resourses of the State and was appointed 
a member of the Chicago World’s' Exposition 
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Commission in 1890. After 1894 he was director of 
the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 
He was an organizer of exhibits in various im- 
portant State and other expositions, and was 
director-in-chief of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco in 1915, and United States 
commissioner-general to the Japanese Exposition 
in 1917. He received many honors from foreign 
countries for his services as an expert. 

SLAVIC LANGUAGES. See PuiLo.toay, Mop- 
ERN. 

SLAVONIA. See Croatia anp SLAVONIA. 
SLEICHER, JoHn ALBERT. Editor, died, Ma 
5. For twenty-three years he was editor of Leslie's 
Weekly. He was born at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1848, 
and was city editor of several Troy papers and 
manager of the State Associated Press. Later 
he became editor-in-chief and part owner of the 
Albany Evening Journal and editor-in-chief of 
the New York Mail and Express. In 1889-93 he 
was Civil Service Commissioner of the State of 
New York. During the latter part of his life he 
was editor-in-chief of Leslie’s Weekly and president 

of the Leslie-Judge company. 
SMALLPOX. Recently studies in the epi- 
demiology of this disease have led to a classification 

on the severity of the infection with i 

regard to the incidence in Africa. An East African 
type which extends into Asia is ially virulent 
and vaccination exerts only a restricted preventive 
pores The failure of vaccination in tropical 
ds is sometimes due to the impossibility of ob- 
taining fresh virus or to decomposition of virus, 
but. this factor is not mentioned in the present 
connection. The t of disease which prevails 
in Western Africa 1s much milder and it is be- 
lieved that the relatively mild smallpox which pre- 
vails in certain localities of Europe 1s of this type. 
The so-called South African type is notably mild 
and its virulence does not seem to be increased 
in epidemics. This is evidently the Kaffir pox 
or alashon which is also found in the West Indies; 
attempts have often been made to show that it is’ 
not smallpox at all. During the war the vacci- 
na German soldiers who encountered the 
disease in Poland in virulent form remained en- 
tirely immune; they had been revaccinated just 
before the campaign. When smallpox attacked 
Vienna in 1915 its victims were almost entirely 
among unvaccinated subjects or those who had 
not been vaccinated for years. The Paul method 
of diagnosis of smallpox from simple pustular 
affections by vaccinating the cornea of the rabbit 
has come into use in various parts of the world; 
and this simple test is able to prevent a smallpox 
scare with its resulting quarantine and _ inter- 
ruption of business. Very recently the positive 
inoculation of the wattles of the domestic cock 
found of the same value. Under the 
head of treatment the local application to the 


entire affected skin of a saturated solution of 
potassium te has been i 
commended. Il Policlinico, practical section, 
Nov. 21, 1921. 


SMITH, Frevericx H. Capitalist, died 1921. 
He was born at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1869; and u- 
ated at the De Veaux College. He was an officer 
in saportent banks and other corporations in the 
middle west, and prominent in Republican 
politics in Illinois. In the campaign of 1908 he 
was chairman of the finance committee of the 
Republican National Committee. 


SMITH 


SMITH, JeReman. University professor of 
law, died, September 4. He was been at Exeter, 
N. H., July 14, 1837, graduated at Harvard in 
1856 and was admitted to the bar in 1861. He 
practiced law at Dover, N. H., 1861-67 and was 
justice of the supreme court of New Hampshire, 
1867-74. He was professor of law at Harvard 
University 1890-1910 after which he became 
professor emeritus. 

SMITH, Mruron H. Railway president, died, 
tat 20. He was born in Green County, 
N. Y. Sept. 12, 1836; and entered the railway 
service as a clerk in the superintendent’s office of 


the Mississippi Central Railway, rose through 
the various grades on that and other southern 
roads and became general r in 1883 and 


Se in 1884 of the Louisville and Nashville 


road. 

SMITH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
tion for the higher education of women at North- 
ampton, Mass.; founded in 1871. The enroll- 
ment for the fall of 1921 was 1999. There were 
229 members in the faculty. The productive 
funds amounted to $3,500,000. The library 
contained 92,000 volumes. President, William 
Allan Neilson, Ph.D., LL.D. | 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. See Expto- 
RATION, North America. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Legally an 
establishment having as its members the President 
of the United States, the Vice-President, the Chief 
Justice, and the President’s Cabinet. It is gov- 
erned by a Board of Regents consisting of the 
Vice-President, the Chief Justice, three members 
each of the Senate and House of Representatives 
and six citizens of the United States appointed 
by joint resolution of Congress. It was es- 
tablished by statute in 1846 under the terms of 
the will of James Smithson of England, who 
bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the United 
States to found an institution “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.’’ The 

‘Institution has charge of the National Museum 
the National Gallery of Art, the International 
Exchange Service, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the National Zodlogical Park, the 
badd et he Observatory, and the United States 
Regional Bureau for the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature. 

The report of the secretary, who is the executive 
officer of the Institution, showed an income in 
1921, including interest on investments and other 
revenues, bequests, etc., of $185,621.13. The 
total permanent fund as of June 30, 1921, was 
$1,157,562.05. 

One phase of the Institution’s work has been 
the scientific exploration of little-known parts 
of the earth, as well as field-work in better-known 
regions. Geological field-work in the Canadian 
Rockies was continued in 1921 with two main 
objects in view: (1) the determination of the 
character and extent of the great interval of non- 
deposition of sedimen rock-forming material 
along the front range of the Rocky Mountains 
west of Calgary, Alberta; and (2) the clearing up 
of the relations of the summit and basis of the 
peat Glacier Lake section of 1919 to the geological 

ormation above and below. Work was begun 
early in July rae the Ghost river northeast 
of Banff, Alberta. the overthrust of the Rocky 
Mountain anal thee headlands and high buttes 
have been formed by running water and rivers of 
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ice. The first of these great cliffs was found to be 
of lower Middle Cambrian age, and ing on its 
upper surface there were 285 feet of a yellowish 
weathering magnesian limestone, representing 
the interval between the Cambrian below and the 
Devonian above. During the year Dr. R. 8. 
Bassler, curator of paleontology, National Mu- 
seum, carried on field work and succeeded in secur- 
ing two much-desired specimens, one a large well- 
reserved fossil elephant skull, the other a highly 
ossiliferous limestone slab of Silurian age quar- 
Tied out by him near Oxford, Ohio. e latter 
has long n desired to show the advance- 
ment in life from the primitive Cambrian forms 
to the higher and more complex species of suc- 
ceeding geological periods. e African 
tion, In conjunction with the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Co., concluded its work shortly 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. Specimens 
were turned over to the Museum as follows: 697 
mammals (152 from Lake Tanganyika); 575 birds, 
206 reptiles, and 193 fishes. These collections 
are of unusual interest on account of the manner in 
which they supplement those obtained by other 
expeditions to Africa. Dr. H. L. Shantz of the 
Department of Agriculture accompanied the 
expedition with the objects in view of securing 
live plants of agricultural value for introduction 
into this country, of studying agricultural methods 
of both natives and Euro and of collecting 
lants for the National Herbarium. Over 1000 
tanical specimens were secured for the Museum 
and about 1600 plants were collected for growth 
in this country, consisting of forage plants, nut 
plants, fruits, and vegetables. Charles M. Hoy 
continued his work of collecting specimens of the 
fauna of Australia, important for the reason that 
it is rapidly being exterminated through various 
causes. Collections consisted of 440 mammals, 
570 bird skins, with 24 additional examples in 
alcohol, and smaller collections of reptiles, amphib- 
ians, insects, marine specimens, etc. On the 
way to the First Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress 
in Honolulu, Dr. Paul Vartsch, curator of mollusks, 
made investigation of shipworms at Mare Island, 
Calif. It was discovered that the mollusk which 
had caused considerable da in 1920 was a 
new species of Teredo, which he named Toredo 
beachi. Dr. A. 8. Hitchcock, custodian, section 
of , performed several months’ botanical 
work in the Orient under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The purpose of the 
expedition was (1) to study the grasses of the 
Philippine Islands to pre the manuscript 
on the grasses for a flora of the Islands, and (2) 
to study the native and cultivated bamboos of 
the Philippines, Japan, and China, with special 
reference (1) to their introduction into the United 
States, and (2) to the publication of a revision of 
the economic bamboos of the world. There were 
issued during the year by the Institution and its 
branches 113 volumes and pamphlets. these 
publications, there were distributed a total of 
142,208 copies. They covered practically every 
branch of science and were distributed to lib 
educational and _ scientific establishments an 
interested individuals throughout the world. 
Accessions to the library of the Institution during 
the year numbered 11,948 volumes and pamphlets; 
many of these consisted of publications issued 
several foreign countries during the year 1914 to 
1920 which had been held awaiting normal trans- 
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portation facilities. Two new branch libraries 
were created in 1921: the National Gall ere Art 
Library, and the Freer Gallery of Art 

NaTIONAL Museum. As a result of th the peal 
tion of the National Gallery of Art from it in 1920, 
there was considerable reorganization of the 
Museum. As now constituted, it comprises 4 
scientific and technical departments, one inde- 
pendent division, with a total of 49 re 
subdivisions. Of the many interesting accessions 
may be mentioned the following: a collection 
of rare Mission Indian baskets; a collection of 
stone fetishes and ancient pottery from Santo 
Domingo; a collection of Japanese mollusks; a 
que antity of oe American material comprising 

livian tin and tungsten ores, rare copper 
minerals from Chile and a series of ores from 
Argentina; a collection of many beautiful speci- 
mens of silks, fur fabrics, plushes and velvets 
and fabrics used in the construction of aéroplanes 
by the division of textiles. The total number 
of specimens acquired during 1921 was 338,120. 
About 25,000 specimens were sent out in exchange 
and 6000 distributed as gifts to schools and 
colleges; the latter consisted of ores and minerals, 
mollusks, marine invertebrates, fishes, birds, 
sparse a bowery and prehistoric implements. 

xing toward promotion in the administra- 
tion, are opment and utilization of the National 
allery of Art, now a separate branch of the 
Institution, an art commission was formed in 1921. 
Its function includes the acquisition of material, 
a study of best methods of exhibition and utili- 
zation for instruction. The work of the Freer 
Gallery of Art consisted in unpacking and check- 
ing the large and varied collection of objects 
turned over to it under the will of Charles L. Freer. 
The International Exchange Service reported 
sh 471 packages passing through its service 
the year, an increase of 82,099 over the 
during, t year; the increase was due principally 
e the reopening of relations les Germany. The 
packages were classified Soe) leery trae 
docurienta and miscellaneous sent c and literary 
publications of the United States and foreign 
countries. 

NaTIONAL ZO-OLOGICAL ParRK. This depart- 
ment has now on exhibition a greater number 
of animals and species than ever before. The 
total number of accessions during the year by 
gifts, births, transfer, purchase and capture was 
613, so that less losses by area 
return of animals on deposit, the number of 
animals at present is 1545, classified as follows: 
mammals, 541; birds, 901; reptiles, 103. Con- 
siderable repairs and improvements were effected 
during the year and much needed additional 
equipment installed in the Park in 1921. 

The work of the Astrophysical Observator con- 
sisted in the preparation of manuscript for one 
IV of the Annals of the Observatory. year 
was marked by the transfer of the solar sadiation 
measurements from Mount Wilson, Calif., to 
Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz., to secure more per- 
fect weather conditions. Charles D. Walcott, 
1743 22nd Street, Washington, D. C. is secretary 


of the Institution. 

SMYRNA. A city and district in Asia Minor 
which in 1921 was under the mili occupation 
of the Greeks. It is the centre of the fig-raising 


aad and the tobacco trade, aicnline a large 
the Turkish tobacco consumed abroad. 
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Agriculture has been backward, but the Greeks 
were endeavoring to introduce new methods 
and modern inery, and accordin 

reports were achieving some success. plan for 
agricultural credit was worked out in 1921 by the 
Greek minister of agriculture. 

SMYTH, Juwian Kennepy. Cl , died, 
April 5. He was born in New York State in 1856: 
and was pastor of the Church of New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian), New York, and president of the 
general convention of the Church of New Jeru- 
salem. He wrote: no liked of the Saviour (1886); 
Swedenborg (1911); and Life (1911); The 
Heart of the War (1911); Christian Certainties of 
Belief (1916). 

SOCCER. See Foorsa.u. 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. See Curtp Lasor; 
Hovusine; Lasor LEGISLATION; Outp AGE PEN- 
SIONS; STRIKES AND LocKkoutTs, etc.; also LrrerRa- 
TURE, AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE. The most important 
event of the year in the field of general social 
insurance was the passage by Congress of the 
Sheppard-Towner _ bill providing for Federal- 
State ee law, in maternity and infancy pro- 
eon ee co as summarized in the American 

lation Review for nga na creates a 
acd of maternity and infant h Ba hous which is 
to consist of the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Public Health Service, the United States 

mmissioner of Education, and the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau as the executive officer. For 
the first year $480,000 is ee $10,000 
to be given outright to each State: in addition 
$1,000,000 is appropriated for division among 
the States in proportion to their population. For 
each of the five su years $240,000 is set 
asid to be given outright to each State 
each year and in addition $1,000,000 annually is 
a propriated for distribution. The Federal 
dren’s Bureau receives each year $50,000 for 
administrative expenses. With” the exception 
of the outright allotments, no State can receive 

a federal grant without a dollar for dollar appro- 
priation. State child hygiene divisions, where 
they exist, are to r the act. When the 
bill became law on November 23, six States— 
Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
ene Pennaylvania, and South Dakota—had 

already made egislative provision for the im- 
mediate acceptance of the aid now extended in 
the Federal act. 

New York State in April passed a law allowing 
municipal corporations to appropriate money for 
pre-natal and maternity care, but made no pro- 
visions for accepting Federal aid. 
a law requiring the approval by the commissioner 
of insurance of all group insurance policies covering 
employees, and declaring such policies or the pro- 
ceeds thereof free from Biachment t, garnishment, 
or other process. Porto Rico created a savings 

and loan association covering all regular employees 
of the government, unless they should signify 
their desire to do otherwise, within a specified 
time. Funds are obtained by a sua fl deduc- 
tion of 3 per cent of each employee’s mt and 
by special assessments of 50 cents from all mem- 
bers. The amount so deducted with interest 
thereon is paid u igen the emp eves: s death to his 
successors. made on a charge of 
6 per cent. Thies is slad provision for disable- 
ment compensation unless the individual is pro- 
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territories ceded by Germany, such as Alsace- 
Lorrain to France and Posnania to Poland. 
Workers in these territories who were insured 
against sickness, accidents, old age, and invalidity 
had been dnder thi their contributions for years. 
insurance were to be paid 

and if pensions were to be continued, Germany 
must transfer to all insurance bodies the accumu- 
lated funds. On March 2, 1921, the French 
ue approved a social insurance bill drafted 
es the minister of labor, which if passed by the 
hamber of Deputies was to provide France with 

& comprehensive social insurance system for 
which, ‘had it not been for the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, its citizens would perhaps have 
had to wait for decades. When France annexed 
Alsace-Lorraine she had either to deprive the 
workers in these provinces of the benefits of the 
German social insurance system, or extend to all 
of France the insurance system which hitherto 
was in force in Alsace-Lorraine. The government 
decided to follow the erage course. 


wage workers and ealatied employe 
as small tenant farmers whose annual income does 
not exceed 10,000 francs ($1930, par) were 
compulsorily subject to insurance. Farmers 
and independent tradesmen below 30 years 
of age might insure voluntarily and receive the 
same benefits. The insurance grants medical 
aid and pecuniary benefits in case of a ooe 
birth allowances, pensions for invalids and pe 
sons over 60 years of age, and death henelite 
to surviviors. The funds for paying benefits 
were to be raised throu ual contributions of 
their employers supple- 
mented by state subsidies. 


the insured persons an 
Pouanp. A sickness insurance law was enacted 
in Poland on May 19, 1920. In many respects 
the provisions of the law are similar to those of 
the German sickness insurance law. Trey differ 
however, in the following points: Poland 
district sick funds are the carriers oe sickness 
insurance. Local sick funds may be established 
only in cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants. 
All other sick funds, such as establishment and 
ild sick funds, are considered as dissolved. 
ew creations of ‘such funds may not take place. 
The insurance is compulsory for all workers, 
without regard to their income. Only statutory 
government officials are gilt from the obliga- 
tion to insure. Salaried employees in managing 


positions (directors, managers, etc.) with an- 


annual income in excess of 30,000 marks ($7,140 
par) may, on request, be exempted. For additional 
information, see WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION, and 
Oxp AGE PENSIONS. 


SOCIAL WORK. A conference of national 


social cies on the Codrdination of National 
Social Work was held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 14, 1921, which was attended ed by approxi- 


mately 150 persons representing various national 
bodies engaged in the promoton of social welfare, 
including a number of Federal departments. In 
accordance with recommendations made by the 
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ey. eommiee of ae ‘ ational Information 
ureau (see CHARITIES), the delegates ranged 
themselves into the following functional groups 
for the consideration of plans looking to greater 
efficiency, economy, and better codrdination of 
national social work: Health; general child wel- 


fare; family welfare; delinquency and correction; 


community eter eines hfe; racial 
advance; relating to the immigrant; 
industrial and economic problems. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
Famity Soctan Work. This organization en- 
deavors, as its name implies, to be of service in 
the development of better standards of social 
service throughout the land. Under the direction 
of the executive staff it publishes the monthly 
of epprod chien tert vs ich sry a cubbuathage 
of a _-eperomms e yearly Directory 

A 
ces ets for educatio purposes. e 
staff consists of six workers, with headquarters 

in the following cities: Denver, Chicago, New 
Bedford and New York. For the fiscal year 
ending September 1, the field staff reported 7198 
Visits e to 145 cities, in 13 of which it con- 
ducted community surveys; the organization of 
6 new societies; the reorganization of 7, and 
assistance on conducting 11 intercity or regional 
conferences. The field visits were scattered over 
27 States, and the total number of cities advised 
by cons ndence was 362. Six States hitherto 
untouc 


organised soc 

Ohio Cael of Family Wor 
work has been indertaben oe the Association in 
that State. This year has also shown an increase 
in the Association’s membership. Sixteen new 
member societies have been itted and one 
society has withdrawn, making a total of 201. 
The Association headquarters are at 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. Mr. David H. 
Holbrook is the executive director. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF SociaL WORK. 
The 48th annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work was held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, June 22-29. It continued its policy 
of adopting no resolutions even (though three 
were presented) on such subjects as disarmament, 
prohibi ition, and unemployment; believing edu- 
cation rather t pro da to be the more 
effective means of promoting better social work. 
As formerly, each general session was assigned to 
one of the divisions for the purpose of presenting 
to the whole body of social workers the latest 
and most generally applicable discoveries made 
in the special fields. me of the addresses were: 
Does social work promote social progres? 
Allen T. Burns; Educational ideals and public 
welfare, L. D. Coffman; What’s on the Worker's 
Mind? Whiting Williams; Our nation’s obliga- 
tion to her children, Julia C. Lathrop. A good 
idea of the scope and nature of the conference 
as well as an indication of the trend of social 
thought in general may be obtained from the 


following rough enumeration of topics discussed 
in the divisional meeti 
1. Children. New values in the field of child 


welfare. The scope and functions of the juvenile 
court in connection with the community, 
the ones pred oe ey in Stine 
soc andicap nm and preven 

sieenile delinquency. 2. Delinquents and Cor- 
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rection, Social Hygiene, Steps in the prevention 
of delinquency, the future of the criminal law, 
] and soci ts of the morals court. 
3. Health. Codperation and codrdination, Activit- 
ies of the Red , Social significance of child 
health work, elements in a health programme for 
children, pore uinent departments in their re- 
lation to health. 4. Public agencies and insti- 
tutions. Prisons, state welfare programmes in 
relation to children, relationship between state 
and local governments in_ conducting public 
welfare service, relation of State to private in- 
stitutions. 5. The Family. Mothers’ pensions, 
case records, organization in small communities, 
mental subnormality in family case work, the 
i agar of family agencies in times of 
industrial readjustment. 6. Industrial and Ec- 
onomic Problems. Women’s work and wages, 
child labor, unemployment and its treatment 
Housing, negro labor problems. 7. The Local 

minunity. Standards on local community 
work, social and economic effects of the housing 
shortage, social revolution taking place in the 
Orient, the local coe uaity in the Far East, 
recreation systems, the library’s relation to 
community work. 8. Mental Hygiene. Problems 

rmal childhood and i hastog. of subnormal 
children, of maladjusted children, mental hygiene 
in education, the value of mental hygiene agencies 
to the community. 9. Organization of social 
forces. Community organization, endowments— 
how to wisely leave them, the central council of 
social agencies, the confidential exchange in small 
cities, the community trust. 10. Uniting of 
Native and Foreign-born in America. Present 
par Gage Oe outlook, port problems in Europe 
and the United Sta schooling the immigrant, 
cultural of immigration (for further 
information concerning the nature of the National 
Conference, and its mem the article in 
the 1920 Year Book under CHARITIES). 


At the business session of the Conference a: 


change in financial policy was adopted with a 
view to balancing the receipts and expenses of the 


organization. dividual members will here- 
ter be c two dollars for the book of 
Proceedings of the Conference. This act, in the 


words of the president, will put an end to each 
membership costin e conference more than 
twice what was paid for it. Also the Conference 
has launched a campaign for 350 new institutional 
members. ' It hopes to cause every reputable 
social agency to feel as real a responsibility for the 
Conference as do the individual social workers. 
The total number of individuals and institutions 
represented at Milwaukee equaled something 
more than 1500. The total membership of the 
National Conference is considerably over 4000. 
The National Conference for 1922 was to be 
held at Providence, R. I., from June 22-29. 
The officers of the Conference for 1922 are: 
Robert W. Kelso, president; Sherman C. Kingsley, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer 
second vice-president; Gertrude Vaile, thi 
vice-president; Charles W. Folds, treasurer; 
William H. Parker, secretary (25 E. Ninth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio). For further developments 
in the field of social work, see CHarrrtes; Com- 
MUNITY SERVICE; and Rep Cross. 7 
SOCIALISM, Tae Tuy INTERNATIONAL. The 
congress of the Third International was held at 
Moscow June 17 to July 12. Several hundred 
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delegates were present from forty-three countries, 
icine the East and the Far East, but only 
the heads of these delegations took part in the 
proceedings. The Russian Soviets had expected 
a crushing majority and had no doubt thought 
they would be able to dictate the conditions to the 
foreign delegates. As a matter of fact they did 
retain control and they succeeded in checking the 
efforts of those who tried to question their pro- 
gramme. The general result was the maintenance 
of the Soviet doctrine in all its purity. It was held 
by the dominating party that an iron discipline 

one could save the situation. At a secret session 
the congress found that the situation in Russia 
was critical and that in France, England, and Amer- 
ica, Bolshevist propaganda had not succeed 
while in Sweden and Norway the Communists 
barely effected an o ization. The only satis- 
factory results were those in Italy, Germany, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. In the opening speech by 
Trotsky, June 17, he admitted these conditions 
but nevertheless ressed his confidence in the 
future, basing it on the following reasons: Euro 
ruined and exploited by France was exposed to the 
gravest dangers, and excessive prosperity of Amer- 
ica and Japan would bring about a violent reaction. 
Finally the great Powers had a fatal weakness in 
the question of the colonies. The colonies were in 
fact the most important element in the revolution- 
ary movement. The English colonies were espe- 
cially vulnerable and Bolshevist propaganda must 
be vigorously carried on among. them and among 
all the races of the Far East. Here was a promis- 
ing field. In the distribution of funds, the larger 
amounts accordingly were to go to these regions. 
Italy, Germany, and Czecho-Slovakia were also 
to receive a fair allowance, but little money was to 
be wasted on England, America, and France. 

As noted in the p ing YEAR Boox the 
French Socialists at the Con of Tours, De- 
cember 30 voted by 3208 to 1220 to unite with the 
Third International. The minority Erleens 
loyalty to the traditions of the party as represen 
by the late M. Jaurés met on Jan. 7, 1921, for 
the purpose of reconstructing the United Socialist 
party. The Socialist peed of Belgium rejected 
the Third International by a vote of 448,000 to 
37,000. A Socialist congress was held at Madrid 
April 14, and voted against adherence to the Third 
International by to 6025; thereupon the 
Communists withdrew. 

Germany. The great annual National Congress 
of the German Social Democrats, known as the 
Majority Social Democrats, was held at Goerlitz, 
September 18-25. The lan of its platform 
was less extreme than that of the Erfurt programme 
of 1891. Nevertheless it indicated plainly that the 
ultimate aim was a Cay tila commonwealth. 
The Democrats were y to take part in parlia- 
mentary action and to enter into compromises, 
as for example with the People’s Party. e main 
features in the Goerlitz platform were as follows: 
In the first place, there was the usual general 
indictment of capitalism and all its works. Sec- 
ondly, it was claimed that the World War had 
greatly hastened the concentration of industries 
and capital and had widened the gap of capital 
and labor. The bourgeois groups of profiteers, 
deen ete., created by the war were con- 

emned and the corruption of public life was said 
to be increasing. There was further a tendency to 
super-capitalism, owing to the attempt to domin- 
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‘ate international commerce through imperialistic 
extension of power. The task of the Social Democ- 
racy was to point the way to the overthrow of the 
capitalist system and to the guarding of humanity 
against war by an international union of the 
proletariat and the creation of an international 
system of law. The republican form of govern- 
ment was the best and the Social Democrats were 
ready to go to the furthest limit in defending the 
democratic republic and maintaining the principles 
that had been already applied, but this was not 
sufficient and it must fight for the control of the 
state by the people and their paramountcy as an 
economic force. The capitalist economic system 
must be progressively changed into a Socialist 
economic system. The Social Democrats were not 
fighting for any class privileges but for the 
abolition of class rule, and land and all natural 
sources of power were to be withdrawn from 
capitalist control and placed at the service of the 
nation. There must be laws against slack cultiva- 
tion and failure to utilize resources. Among other 
features of the programme may be mentioned the 
following: Promotion of the codperatives for the 
benefit of all members; equal right to work; 
security of the right to organize; protection of 
labor; the eight-hour day in industries especially 
dangerous; limitation of night work for men and 
prohibition of it for women and minors; prohibi- 
tion of all industrial labor for children of school 
age; equal rights of women in industry; security of 
the economic rights of public employees; further 
development of the income, property, and in- 
heritance taxes; right of the nation to succession 
in case of the more distant degrees of relationship; 
guarantee of the democratic republic; initiative 
and referendum in the communities; election of the 
mayors for short terms; reform of the judicial 
system in the interest of social justice; all classes 
of the people to be represented on the bench; 
codperation of judges elected by the le; 
right of the masses of the community to the highest 

ucation; complete separation of state and church 
the schools to non-religious; joint education of 
both sexes by both sexes; international union of 
the working class upon a democratic basis as the 
best tee of peace; the League of Nations 
to exclude no people which recognizes its statutes; 
international protection of all national minorities; 
reduction of armaments; placing of all colonies and 
protectorates under the League of Nations; and 
revision of the Peace Treaty in the sense of eco- 
nomic alleviation and the national right to live. 

Untrep States. In New York City the cases of 
Mr. Algernon Lee and Mr. Edw F. Cassidy 
were decided, and on November 3 they were 
permitted to take their seats in the Board of 
Aldermen. In the election of November, 1919, the 
returns were counted against them although a 
majority for them was claimed, and charges were 
made on their behalf that there had been frauds 
against them. The committee appointed to 
investigate spent two years in so doing and Leet 
were kept from their seats during that period. 
The committee’s final decision indicated a plural- 
ity for each. The majority report rendered at the 
time declared that no fraud had been proved, but 
the minority report asserted that frauds had been 
committed and ought not to go unpunished. 
The minority report also c that the com- 
mittee of investigation had taken its action only 
under compulsion of the courts. On November 15 
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under instructions from the Attorney-General's 
Office at Washington, the government's case _ 
= eee Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes was dismissed at 

City, where she had been convicted three 
years before on a charge of unpatriotic speeches 
and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. She 
appealed from this verdict and the appeal was 
sustained by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in March, 1920. The charge against her 
was based on the Espionage Act. 

On December 23, the sentences of Eugene V. 
Debs and twenty-three other political prisoners 
convicted under the Espionage and other war- 
time acts were commuted by the President (see 
UNITED STATES). 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See Oceania, FRENCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN. 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF MUSIC (Batti- 
MORE). See Music, General News. 

SODIUM. See Cuemistry, INDUSTRIAL. | 

SOILS. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
report for 1921, calls attention to the pertinent 
fact that ‘‘we have taken up most of our easily 
cultivated land,’’ and reminds us that if we as 
a Nation are to continue adequately to feed 
our rapidly growing population and maintain 
our standards of living we must practice in earn- 
est those intensive methods of agriculture which 
produce more per acre at lessened cost, “having 
in mind constantly the maintenance of the fertility 
of the soil for the use of the generations to follow 


us. 

While the Secretary recognizes that ‘‘the larg- 
est increase in production must come not from 
the addition of new land but from increased 
yields on land now under the plow,” he 1s not 
unmindful of the fact that our productive ares 
can be increased to a considerable extent by 
draining wet lands, irrigating dry lands, and 
clearing cut-over lands, but, as he points out, 
this can be done only at considerable expense 
and should be undertaken. only after thorough 
study of the character and agricultural value of 
the lands. He has therefore named a committee of 
representatives of different bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make a survey of the 
wet, dry, and cut-over lands of the United States 
not now utilized for the production of crops ‘‘with 
a view to determining how such lands can be used 
to increase agricultural production as needed.” 

A fundamental requirement in any compre- 
hensive and efficient plan of developing agricultural 
production is a systematic soil survey which 
accurately inventories the soil resources and 
records its characteristics and adaptations. The 
United States is fortunate in having had such a 
soil survey in progress long enough to have 
covered a large proportion of the typical soil areas 
of the country. This survey has mapped in de- 
tail and described the characteristics and adap- 
tations of soils over a total area of 575,406 square 
miles, or 368,259,840 acres. In addition recon- 
naissance surveys have been made covering 
516,286 square miles, or 330,423,040 acres. 
BEd areas have been surveyed in every State 
and in Alaska and Porto Rico, covering approx- 
imately 950 counties and 50 reconnaissance areas. 
During the past year 55 surveys in 32 States 
were under way, the total area covered during 
the year being 28,104 square miles, or 17,986,560 
acres. A special study of the soils of Africa was 
undertaken during the year. 


. are we 
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The oe pes igrvn and uses of these soil surve 
set forth in a circular issued during the 
yon by the American Association of Soil Survey 
orkers, which is made up of men in the United 
States and Canada who are actively engaged 
in soil svdd Mabie and in the last (1920) Year 
Book of the Department. It is shown that the soil 
survey, a8 now conducted in this country, pe 
vides a complete inventory of the soils much as 
the Geological Survey inventories the mineral 
resources, both being fundamental to National 
development. 


The soil maps and the detailed reports accom- 
panying them have proved of great value not only 
to farmers but also to experiment station and 
extension workers, schools, land seekers, road 
engineers, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
bankers, and others. The maps are made on a 
atandard scale of one inch to the mile and “show 
not only the different soils but accurately locate all 
important physical features such as roads, rail- 
roads, and streams, as well 
churches, and farmsteads.”’ 


: The report accompanying eac 
soil map “fully describes the properties of the soil 
and subsoil, topography, water supply, and drain- 
age conditions, crop adaptation, general fertility, 
systems of farming, and methods of soil manage- 
ment followed. There is also included a general 
discussion of the agricultural development of the 
county, farm improvements, important products 
markets, piri alent facilities, and the general 
condition of the community. In the arid and 
semiarid pomuone of the United States, the occur- 
rence and character of soil ‘alkali,’ ground water 
relations, irrigation problems, and other impor- 
tant conditions peculiar to such lands are also 
dealt with.”’ A distant advantage of this soil 
survey is that it provides a uniform soil classifi- 
cation and permits of a generalized soil map of 
the whole country, such as is now approaching 
completion. 

e use of the soil survey as a means of deter- 
mining the agricultural extent and value of tillable 
lands is pane extended in England and other 
countries, although .such work has been inter- 
fered with in many European countries which 
formerly gave much attention to the subject, as 
for example, Russia, France, and Germany, by 
the disturbed conditions following the World 


War. Japan, however, which produces food 
for 2.5 persons-per acre on about 18,000,000 acres 
7 ar land, not relaxed in studies along 
t 


e. 

In the field of scientific investigation on soils 
the year was marked by increased interest in more 
effective methods of studying the factors which de- 
termine soil fertility and crop adaptation. Notable 
recent investigations in this field have dealt 
with composition and variations in the soil solu- 
tion, nature of the clay colloids of soils and their 
relation to problems of cultivation, water supply, 
and plant food, and the ultimate chemical composi- 
tion and fertilizer requirements of important soil 


types. 

A notable book, based upon the soil survey 
conducted by the United States Department of 
ae which appeared during the year, is 
The Soils and Agriculture of the Southern States, 
by H. H. Bennett (New York, 1921). 

SOIL SURVEYS. See Sots. 
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SOLDIER TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

SOMALI COAST. See Frencu Soman Coast. 

SOMALILAND, Itauian. See ITauian Somatt- 


LAND. 
SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. A British 
protectorate, comprising the Somali coast on the 
Gulf of Aden, extending from Lahadu to Bandar 
Ziyada. Area, about 68,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, about 300,000, mostly Mohammedans. 
The largest towns are: Berbera, with a popula- 
tion of about 30,000; Bulhar, 7300; and Zeyla, 
7000. Live stock is the main source of wealth, 
the inhabitants being nomadic except on the 
coast. The chief exports are: Skins and hides, 
cattle and sheep, gum, resins, etc.; and the chief 
imports are: Textiles, sugar, and dates. The 
veSsels entered in 1919-20 had a tonnage of 
48,278, and cleared, 48,913. The region lacks 
railways, and transport is by camel. e govern- 
ment is administered under the Colonial Office 
and a local governor and commander-in-chief. 
rececagl at the beginning of 1921, Sir G. F. 


er. 

SOMERS, OrLaNpo ALLEN. See NECROLOGY. 

SONNINO, Baron Sypngy. Formerly Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, died in December. 
He was born at Florence in 1847, his mother 
being an English Protestant. He was brought up 
as a Protestant and studied at the University of 
Pisa. From 1867 to 1871 he was employed in 
the Italian legations of Madrid, Vienna, and 
Paris. He was several times Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and held the office of Prime Minister. 
He held no later political office after the fall of 
Orlando in 1919. He was much blamed by the 
French press, being held responsible in large part 
for the difficulties between France and Italy. 
He wrote a number of well-known works on ec- 
onomic subjects, winning a reputation at an early 
ape UY a book in two volumes on the Peasants of 

icily. 

SOUTH, Universiry or THe. A Protestant 
Episcopal educational institution at Sewanee 
Tenn.; founded in 1857. The enrollment for 
the fall session of 1921 was 202 and the summer 
session, 43. There were 26 members in the fac- 
ulty, of which three were added at the beginnin 
of the fall term. The productive funds amount 
to $1,051,247, and the income to $201,891. The 
library contained 39,202 volumes. A new stone 
dormitory was opened and work on the Sewanee 
Inn was going on. The science departments (Chem- 
istry, Biology, Physics) were ere a new 

ulpment was installed. President, Rt. Rev. 

bion W. Knight, D.D. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union or. A self-govern- 
ing British dependency constituted by the South 
Africa Act of September, 1909, as a legislative 
union, comprising the provinces of: The Cape of 

Hope; Natal; Transvaal; and the Orange 
Free State. Area, 473,096, distributed as follows 
among the provinces: Cape of Good Hope, 276,- 
966; Transvaal, 110,450; Orange Free State, 50,- 
389; Natal, 35,291. Population, 1911, 5,973,394, 
of whom 4,697,152 were colored; estimated in 
1920, 7,305,000 of whom 5,801,000 were colored. 
The most numerous element in the colored popu- 
lation is the Bantu who were placed at 4,019,006 
in 1911. Cape Town is the seat of the legislature, 
and Pretoria is the seat of the Union administra- 
tion. Cape Town had a population in 1911 of 
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161,759, of whom 85,442 were whites; white 
po ulation in 1918, 99,693. The largest city is 
channesburg in the Transvaal with a population 
in 1911 of 237,104 of whom 119,953 were whites; 
white population in 1918, 137,166. Pretoria 
had a population in 1911 of 57,674, of whom 
35,942 were whites; white population in 1918, 
41,690. In 1919 the emigrants numbered 24,784 
and the immigrants, 27,106. No later figures for 
public schools were available than those given 
im the preceding YeaR Boox. The largest uni- 
versities in point of numbers are those of Cape 
Town and Stellenbosch, with enrollments in 
1918 of 652 and 548, respectively. Other universi- 
ties are Rhodes University College, Grahamstown; 
Grey University College, Bloemfontein; Transvaal 
University College, Pretoria; Natal University 
ris Pietermaritzburg; Universi College 
of Johannesburg; Huguenot College, Wellington. 
In 1919 the professors, lecturers, etc., in all the 
above numbered 270 and the students, 2429. 
AGRICULTURE, ETC. Returns of the agricultural 
and pastoral census taken in South Africa as of 
April 30, 1920, showed large decreases in certain 
classes of stock and crops from the census of 1918. 
These decreases were due chiefly to the severe 
drought that prevailed throughout the whole of the 
Union during 1919, and more particularly in the 
Cape Province, where the losses were the heaviest. 
INERAL Propucrion. The production of 
minerals for 1920 according to preliminary reports 
was valued at £55,194,204, an increase of £4,352,- 
799 over 1919. The production of gold for the 
year showed a falling off both in quantity and 
value, The diamond industry which ranked 
second among minerals showed a falling off in 
quantity and an increase in value. The coal- 
mining industry which ranked third showed an 
increase in value over 1919 of £1,076,211. The 
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South Africa is the most important gold-produc- 
ing country at the present time. The mming of 
gold is largely in the hands of British companies 
and the gold 1s shipped to London as a commodity. 
Thus while South Africa was exporting great 
ee of gold every bir its currency was still 

epreciated in terms of the dollar. e South 
African gold was sold in London to those countries 
whose ex was most favorable and the 
United States being practically the only free gold 
market, the rate of exchange on New York was the 
measure of the premium which gold had over 
South African currency. The disappearance of 
that premium would deprive the miners of profits 
and result in the closing of the mines. In 1921 the 
price of raw gold was steadily declining while the 
cost of production was increasing. The output Pe 
operative was Suanening ane the native labor 
supply was inadequate. oreover, many of the 
mines had been sunk very deep and were reported 
to be approaching exhaustion. Production in ten 
months of 1921 while only 2 per cent lower than 
that of 1920 was 10 per cent lower than that of 
1913. As to the diamond mines they had already 
closed down and were still idle in the closing 
months of the year. 

ComMMERCE. Total imports and exports for the 
years 1918-21, inclusive, and the year 1913 are 
shown in the following table. 


TOTAL TRADE, 1913 AND 1918-21 


Year I mee Pape 
TOI ois bs heh eee EES eS SEES 43,792,000 66,660, 
TOI Rok tah are cee eae ane 51,452,000 33,168,000 
WONG) 6 oi eebarttaee Gad saw es 53,124,000 99,816,000 
1G 5th eae SER ESSE 105,924,000 ,628,000 
TOOT oe eas ta ete ces eee ees 56,122,000 $8,108,000 


estimates for 1919-20 were as Finance. The introduction in Parliament of 
follows: the annual statement of revenue and expenditure 
1919 1920 
} ’ niity, Value, . ® Value, 
Metal, mineral, or precious stone Lainie r p keppahn de 3 

© Golde i ob ho oe Re oe ek ee ewe KEKE Sere Cae OSS TASES es 8,331,651 35,390,609 8,158,455 34,654,922 

Bilger cee et oh ee ebaay hen mae sees rik 203,646 802,205 7 

Carats Carats 
Diamonds. ...... ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc cece ccc c cence ence reese cere terres 2,502,099 11,237,778 2,551,665 14,762,956 
Tons Tone 

CORE 2% craig e eet ee Ra eds aE PPPOE Oe CREAR OOS ES SSeS 10,261,859 3,430,861 11,473,452 4,506,572 
EGE ENTE SNORE oF Or Ny rer erty enren rer. 4904 1208902  %10,875  1445,007 
Fy ERE EES ELAR RE ae ir NT ee ee Nee ener er Leg tre 1,629 275,111 32:45] 3 446.284 
re Oe a oe ee ae 8 63 8 8 il "655 
SSE eas Piet, is ash eae AG Ey ee a Gases ae ere wee 3,934 66,426 7,112 114,195 
Coe 179 1486 261 Tas 
Graphite. ....... 0 ccc ccc ce eee eee eee e een e renee nse eseeeerees 86 2,630 73 3,330 
TYOn OF@scoocs Se heh ook Sasa DOLE OSTA OTRAS Ee eS Seen Sasa SRS 3,602 1,081 2,564 811 
Iron pyrite... 0. cee et ener e ene t nent ene enee eee eenens 5,532 8,804 3,469 5,014 
GIOS rere ee Bah hind PERE Ok oS Oe Oe eres RS 756 4,973 587 5,787 
Mi agnembte ico oie bd a abe Re es hee Ca ees CE a Ee RN ew Oe eS RS EO 1,024 2,723 1,419 3,780 
Manganese OF... 0. cece eee en eee ene e neater ereeas 155 776 67 27 
Wei ic relat Se ib aie EES Lg SEA OE TF RAE BRE ES ESS 3 369 1 500 
Mineral paints (iron oxide, ochres, etc.). 00... 6... eee ee ee eens se at 536 1,049 
page ee iipe ie cee ee 757 2,170 682 2,237 
TUtigsten <3. 5. Se RES ASR See LASS SRG Sh RAG CAE AH See we aees 4 606; gceteees, . “eeeeses 
DR ae fe head Wns te Mia luaest camel eimcangiiy Rain Caeaee.. _~“SaSeGyas 22.349 215,614 
Wotel 25 vs os Ba ad ee oes cS oA Ge ae ee OO eee Sse 50,841,405  ....... 55,194,204 


} The value given is calculated on the percentage of pure metal content at London quotations. 


2 Ore and concentrates. 
3 Concentrates and metallic tin. 
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of the Union of South Africa for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1921, and the budget for the 
year ending March 31, 1922, clearly showed that 
during the year the revenue account did not keep 
up with the expenditures, and that drastic econ- 
omies and new taxation had to be resorted to to 
meet the deficit with which the exchequer is faced. 
The revenue for the year amounted to £29,818,- 
000 against an expenditure of £30,068,000, leaving 
a deficit of £250,000. This deficit added, to the 
origi estimates of expenditures for the year 
ending March 31, 1922, made a total estimate of 
£32,521,000. The revenue for the fiscal year 
1921-22 was not expected to yield more than 
£25,815,000, or £6,706,000 less than the estimated 
expenditure. This deficit was to be met by effect- 
ing economies in various government depart- 
ments to the extent of £4,057,000, while new tax- 
ation, was expected to yield £2,425,000. 
Raitways. The large and extensive railway 
systems of the States making up the Union of 
South Africa are owned and controlled by the 
government. These government lines in 1921 had 
a total mileage of 9559, of which there were 
4254 miles in the Cape of Good Hope, 1319 miles 
in the province of Natal, 2644 miles in the Trans- 
vaal and 1342 miles in the Orange Free State. 
There was also a mileage of 1292 in Southwest 
Africa which was being operated at present by the 
South African Railways. In addition there were 


651 miles of privately owned railways throughout . 


theTUnion. 
GOVERNMENT. Executive power is vested in 
a Governor-General, appointed by the Crown, 
who acts with an executive council, chosen by 
himself. The legislative power is in a parliament, 
consisting of a senate and a house of assembly, 
the former having 40 members, of whom 8 are 
nominated and 32 elected, 8 for each province; 
and the latter of 134 members, distributed among 
the provinces as follows: Cape of Good Hope, 
§1; nsvaal, 49; Natal, 17; Orange Free State, 
17, the basis of suffrage being the same as that 
ing in the provinces at the time of the forma- 


tion of the Union. The distribution of the seats Af 


of the house of assembly among the political 
groups after the general election of February, 
1921 (see below), was as follows: South African 
Party, 79; Nationalists, 45; Labor Party, 9; 
Independents, 1. The Governor-General at the 

inning of 1921 was Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, appointed in 1920, and the Prime Minis- 
ter, General . J.C. Smuts. The other members of 
the ministry were as follows: Interior, Public 
Health and Education, Patrick Duncan; Mines 
and Industries, Mr. F. S. Malan; Railways and 
Harbors, Mr. J r; Finance, H. Burton, K. C.; 
Justice, N. J. de Wet, K. C.; Defense, Colonel H. 
Mentsz; Posts and Telegraphs and _ Public 
Works, Sir Thomas Watt, K. C. M. G,; 
for iculture, Sir Thomas Smartt; 

Minister of Lands, Colonel Reitz. 


History 


GENERAL Execrion. The most important 
event of the year was the general election on 
February 8, the issues of which were outlined in 


the p Year Boor. The main point 
was the decision whether the Union of South 


Africa should continue as a dominion of the British 
commonwealth or should be separated from it by 
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secession. The party of secession or Nationalist 
party, was headed by General Hertzog while its 
opponents headed by General Smuts were made 
up by the Unionists and the South African party. 
General Smuts made a vigorous and prolonged 
campaign on behalf of union. There had latterly 
developed an increasing desire even on the part of 
the Dutch-speaking element, to check the racial 
spirit in South African politics. The result of the 

ections was a complete victory for the party of 
General Smuts. 

Tar QUESTION OF SOUTHERN RHopesia. The 
terms of the mandate for former German South- 
west Africa (q. v.) were published in February and 
were the subject of continued discussion on account 
of their bearing on the future of Southern Rhodesia. 
Early in the year the members of the Legislative 
Council of Southern Rhodesia requested that 
self-government should immediately be granted to 
the province. The Cave Commission at the begin- 
ning of the year reported on the amount due from 
Southern Rhodesia to the British South African 
Company for its administrative expenditures, 
fixing the sum at £4,435,225. A committee was 
appointed in the spring to investigate the question 
and it reported in May in favor of submitting the 
matter to | psoere referendum. The Rhodesian 
Unionist ociation petitioned the Colonial 
Secretary in July that the terms of Southern 
Rhodesia’s entry into the Union should be ascer- 
tained and modified in the referendum as a possible 
alternative to responsible self-government. Gen- 
eral Smuts declared that the government would 
welcome an offer on the part of Southern Rhodesia 
to adhere to the Union. A delegation under Sir 
Charles Coghlan was sent to London from the 
Legislative Council and spent three months in 
conference with the Colonial Secretary as to the 
form of the proposed self-government constitution. 
Agreement upon a draft constitution was reached 
in December before the delegates returned to 
Africa. It was pro that in accordance with 
the request of the Rhodesian petitioners a Rhode- 
sian delegation should ascertain from the South 
rican government the terms in which it would 
agree to the incorporation of Southern Rhodesia 
as a province of the Union, and that the popular 
referendum be deferred till these terms were 
known. 

OrgEeR Events. Among the other events of the 

ear may be mentioned Lord Haig‘s visit to 
uth Africa with a view to extending the British 
Empire Service League. General Smuts made a 
journey to London and endeavored to intervene 
in the settlement of the Irish question. There was 
a revolt among the natives known as the Israelitish 
movement. Sir Edgar Walton was appointed 
igh Commissioner in London. An important 
anthropological event was the discovery of a 
rehistoric skull in Northern Rhodesia. 

SOUTH AMERICA. See under the various 
South American countries, 

_SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A state of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, occupying the central and 
southern part of the continent; bounded on the 
north by the Northern Territory, on the west by 
Western Australia, and on the east by Queens- 
New South Wales, and Victoria. 

380,070 ged miles; population at the census of 
1911, 408,558; estimated, June 30, 1920, at 472,432. 
The above do not include the aborigines 
which, including those in the Northern Territory, 
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have been placed at over 20,000. The capital 
and largest city is Adelaide, with a population, 
including suburbs, in 1919 of 256,660. The move- 
ment of population in 1919 was as follows: 
Births, 11,060; deaths, 5475; marriages, 3855. 
Infant mortality was among the lowest in the 
world, being 64.01 per 1 births. Public 
echools numbered 945 in 1919, with 75,681 pupils: 
private schools had 13,209 pupils. The rincipal 
crops are: Wheat, hay, oats, and_ bar ey. In 
1919-20 their production was as follows: Wheat, 
14,947,413 bu.; hay, 593,859 tons; barley, 2,339,- 
028 bu.; oats, 1,605,568 bu. The wine output in 
that year was placed at 5,085,939 gallons. Execu- 
tive power is vested in a governor, appointed b 
the wn, who acts through an executive council 
or responsible ministry; and legislative power, 
in a legislative council of 20 members and a house 
of assembly of 46 members, elected on the basis 
of uni suffrage. In the elections of 1919 
out of a total of 255,529 registered electors, 132,632 
were women. Governor at the Megs pra of 1921, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. G. A. eigall: Prime 
Minister, H. N. Barwell. See AusTRALIA. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. PopunaTion. Accord- 
ing to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
1,683,724 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 1,515,400 in 1910. 
Acricu.rore. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture covering the years 1920 . 
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Finance. Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1920, 
$1,402,021; receipts for the fiscal year 1921, 
$12,628,514; expenditures, $13,258,781; cash bal- 
ance, Dec. 31, 1921, $771,754. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed 
at the legislative session of 1921 may be men- 
tioned: Provision for . State board of fisheri 
an act to regulate the storage, gradin 
marketing of cotton and other non-periahabl 
farm products, and an amendment of laws of 
1912 relating to exemptions from jury duty by 
including female electors in the exempt class 

OrFicers. Governor, R. A. Cooper; Liew- 
tenant-Governor, Wilson G. Harvey; Secretary of 
State, W. B. Dove; State Treasurer, S. T. Carter; 
Comptroller-General, Walter Duncan; Attorney- 
General, Samuel M. Wolfe. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, University or. A non- 
sectarian, co-educational institution at Columbia, 
8S. C.; founded in 1901. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 610. There were 40 members in 
the faculty, including five additions.’ The pro- 
ductive funds amounted to $242,855. The library 
contained 65,000 volumes. Four dormitories 
were sae rae overhauled and eight professors’ 
houses built. President, W. S. Currell. 


and 1921: e 
ment of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn..... .1921 2,022,000 32,959,000 $ 24,390,000 
1920 1,830,000 770, , 33,000 : 
Oata.......... 1921 338,000 8,112,000 5,922,000 Crops Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
1920 307,000 7,368,000 7,589,000 Corn......... 1921 3,926,000 125,632,000 $32,664,000 
Wheat........ 1921 118,000 1,298,000 2,700,000 1920 3,650, .500,000 45,990,000 
1920 107,000 1,177,000 3,001,000 Oats.......... 1921: 2,650,000 58,300,000 11,660,000 
Tobacco . 1921 80,000 150,400,000 5,544, 1920 2,219,000 75,446,000 24,897,000 
1920 100,000 ! 65,000,000 9,750,000 Barley........ 1921 1,019,000 17,323,000 5,024,000 
WAG sg ose 1921 402,000 2 366,000 7,296,000 1920 1,028,000 25,700,000 13,364,000 
1920 366,000 ? 342,000 8,501,000 Wheat........ 1921 2,845,000 25,980,000 22,603,000 
Peanuts....... 1921 38,000 ! 33,250,000 1,330,000 1920 2,930,000 26,920,000 30,958,000 
1920 31,000 '! 29,450,000 2,356,000 Flaxseed...... 1921 216,000 1,404,000 1,952,000 
Potatoes...... 1921 30,000 2,550,000 3,825,000 1920 220,000 2,200,000 3,630,000 
1920 28,000 2,800,000 5,040,000 Rye.......... 1921 191,000 3,056,000 1,772,000 
Swt. potatoes. . 1921 83,000 7,885,000 7,096,000 1920 205,000 2,768,000 3,017,000 
1920 76,000 7,980,000 9,337,000 Hay.......... 1921 4,470,000 '4,158,000 24,091,000 
Sor. syrup.....1921 21,000 41,890,000 1,285,000 1920 4,591,000 15,757,000 53,388,000 
1920 21,000 2,100,000 2,100,000 Potatoes...... 1921 80,000 4,400,000 4,708,000 
Cotton........ 1921 2,593,000 ‘760,000 60,800,00 1920 75,000 7,950,000 7,712,000 
920 2,964,000 71,623,000 117,673,000 
1 Pounds. *Tons. #Gallons. ‘Bales oun: 
A comparative summary for the State for 1914 Inrication. The accompanying table issued 
and 1919 follows: by the United States Bureau of the Census sum- 
Per cent of 
tncrease,! 
1919 1914 1914-18 
Number of establishments................0.. 00... e ee cee eee c cee nas 2,004 1,885 6.3 
Persons engaged in manufactures... .. 6.2.2.6... cece cece nee 86,350 77,693 11.1 
Proprietors and firm members... ................ 0.2: e cece cece cence eas 1,664 1,815 —8 
Salaried ace eh ae ih ane tela noc an cedr cal Wie nathan i Sadr cie er at Na wah ea ints rE §,225 3,964 31.8 
Wage earners (average number)................. 0.00000 cc cece eee eens 79,461 °71,914 10.5 
Primary horsepower..............00-0020 cece seuss eee ee ee are 395,269 340,224 16.2 
Capitals gacacet ct pias eh cnaert Saas irs hee em es bea el Geld oh eed re $275,804,516 $203,210,875 841.9 
Bag cei eedencih Seti aaa dah nod teusaseue aes ny ere? 73,031,843 20,051,568 151.4 
ha ATi oii 5 a nS era Sindh ne hie a hnletoean he ae med 10,508,729 4,878,467 115.4 
Bee eps acer are achat He See ey eee a 62,523,114 24,173,101 158.6 
Vi ote PiOees ot ee bs Kwek Riera nine han aE Weeuia aetna ye See iars 227,986,384 91,008,996 150.5 
Value of products... 2.0... cc ce een eens sTiig i tart csi aes 381,453,794 138,891,202 174.7 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)........ 153,467,410 47,882,206 220.5 


1 Minus sign denotes decrease. 
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marizes irrigation conditions of the State in 1920 
and 1910: 
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Charles S. Whiting, Ellison G. Smith, Frank 
Anderson. 


A te land area of the state.......................- 
ah ae MEE PREG So 5 55s ios oS aoe oe eR Re 


C. of— 
1920 1910 
sa fia ape a ctocee ae or Bona desea totes Soa Sen 74,637 77, 
Dae Gralla Rinehart ke ad cae tann ea ag ainda acres. .49,195,520 49,195,520 
EER ee OS Pee acres. . 34,636,491 01 16,892. 


peated eke eters the awe acres. . 18,199,250 15,827,208 
Naini oo FAFIOS IFTIGR LEC 55 et. Bsa cS SE ES oe ee ees Beh a ee A eee Ses 1,198 500. 
sie g wana Cte wie see Sane ok ee ase MDE AGRE Ey WEEE aia en eee Bie hehe BW acres.. 100,682 248 
ee enter pias were capable of irrigating 600% ete <s42 Renews eo oneie< setae acres.. 150,914 128,481 
luded in 2 eee eh Pa senda a tating ah Oe A nieces ve eric lS ea fay eee Sia Patil orale l olan t hel a aloe nate acres.. 188, 201,625 

Pare gant ities 
N amber a ae Meld aan 3 ao 3 tea wae es a sO es oh 1.6 0.6 
Approximate land area of state... 06. eee eee tea eane 0.2 0.1 
Gti 1A e558 os, Sai ee en te ee asec LOO Oke ee WEEE OU aa ea 0.3 0.2 
Improved land in farm@.. 9 s.o4.. sc5 nis tude cise d ae Wee 24s 86k ea Wee ae aa Shee ree RS waa 0.6 0.4 
cess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated................... acres. . 50,232 65,233 
xcess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated............. 0.00: c cece acres... 87,700 138,377 
Capital invested 2.255522 Ss i rs ae a Pe eS Eee enews $5,465,248 $3,043,140 
Ave per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating... ......... 66... eee ene 36.21 23.69 
Estimated coat. of existing enterprises.:. ... 6 6ise tiene cna oe eb eee ed GE Meena He wage we ees 5,500,748 3,800,556 
Average per acre included in enterprises.........0...0..0. 00. e ees 29.20 18.85 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre... «1... eee teens 1.26 0.64 


MINERAL PRopucTiIon. The Homestake mine 
ae mills, at Lead and Deadwood, S. Dak., began 
ear 1921 with increased activity and in 
were working almost at full capacity, ac- 
coring 1 the United States Geological Survey. 
From May the operations continued at full ca- 
acity throughout the year. In May, 1921, the 
om e resumed the payment of dividends, the 
first since September, 1919. The Trojan mine ’ and 
mill were in continuous operation throughout 
the year. The Golden Reward Co. moved the 
machinery of its cyanidation plant from Dead- 
wood to T Considerable development 
work was done at other p i ar during the 
ear. The production of gold in South Dakota 
or 1921 was $6,464,000 as compared with $4,676,- 
470 in 1920, and the production of silver increased 
from 90,795 ounces to 111,000 ounces. No lead 
or copper was produced in the State in 1921. 
TRANSPORTATION. Total railway mil 
given by the nee authorities in 1921 at 4 13.8 88. 
FINANCE. receipts for year ending 
June 30, 1921, $18, 587,543; total disbursements, 
$13,972, 471; cash ‘balance, all funds, July 1, 
1921, $4, 615,071. The State be bonded indebtedness, 
1, 1921, was $53,270, 
« Golstation The issulatane convened Janu- 
ary 4, and organized with C. 8. Amsden, sharers 
ro-tem. of the senate; A. B. Blake haat 
O. Berdahl, speaker, and Wri Tar 
chief clerk, of the Four hun twenty- 
five laws and resolutions were enacted, but there 
was little legislation of outstanding importance. 
Provision was made for loaning money for urban 
home-building under the rural credits board, the 
primary law was simplified by amendment, and 
initiated bills submitted for the establishment 
f a state bank and for the development of hydro- 
lectric power. 

OrrFicers. Governor, W. H. McMaster; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Carl Gunderson; Secretary 
of State, C. A. Burkhart; Auditor, Jay Reeves; 
Treasurer, W. S. O’Brien; attorney-general, 
Byron 8. Payne; Superintendent of Public In- 
stitution, Fred L. Shaw. 

JUDICIARY. Supreme Court; Presiding Judge, 
Samuel C. Polley; Judges: Howard Gates, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Stare Couuece or AGRE 
CULTURE AND MeEcHANIC ARTs. A ee 
tional State institution at Brookings, 8. 
founded in 1882. The enrollment for t the fall rae 
1921 was, 654 men and 286 women. The enroll- 
ment for the summer session was 289. President, 
Willis E. Johnson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, UNtversity or. A co- 
educational State institution at Vermillion, 8. D.; 
founded in 1882. The enrollment for 1921 was as. 
follows: College of an _and Sciences, 444; 
College of Molicea Sor Go College of Law, 79: 
College of Medicine, College of Music, 63: 
University High School, 61; Correspondence, 104; 
Summer session, 189; total, not including 50. 
ous 1034, There were 96 members in the 
faculty. The income was: State appropriations, 
$327,400; local collection and endowment, $45,000; 

total, $372, 400. The library contained 45, 000; 
volumes. President, Robert L. Slagle. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY OF, 
A Methodist Episcopal co-educational institu- 
tion for the higher education, at Los Angeles, 
Calif.; founded in 1879. The enrollment in 1921 
was 4861 ne the faculty numbered 273. Presi- 
dent, G Bovard, D.D. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA. A proteotarats (for- 
merly German) administered the Union of 
South Africa. GERMAN Sooraves AFRICA. 

soem A poetry wigaieatoad in aout 
western KLurope, occupying the greater part of the 
Iberian Peninsula, and se from France. 
by the Pyrenees. Capital, Madrid. 

AREA AND PopuLaTion. The total area is 
placed at 194,783, of which 190,050 are on the 
continent, the remainder comprising the C 
and Balearic Islands (q. v.), and the Spatiigh 

ions on the north and west coast of Africa. 
ee Morocco, section Spanish Morocco); popu- 
lation in 1910, "19, 950,817; estimated, Jan. 1, 1920, 
20,783,844. The largest. cities with their’ pu- 
lations, Jan. I, 1919, were: Madrid, 652,157; 
Barcelona, 618 766; Valencia, 245, 162. ‘The 
movement: ey epulation 439,030 1919 was as atlas 

eat. 

716. The t total " emigration in 1918 was 3, beat of 
whom 26,377 were males. The chief countries 
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of destination were: tina, Cuba, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Uruguay. e latest figures for 
primary education gave 26,108 public schools 
and 5669 private schools, with 2,604,308 pupils. 
For secon education there were 58 middle 


ada, Murcia, Salamanca, Oviedo, Seville, Santiago 
Valencia, Valladolid, and Saragossa, with a total 


numerous pope subdivision 


Area Yield 

1980, 1920, 

acres cuts. 
Wheat 65666. hc ce eehase canes 10,374,712 75,444,752 
Nei Pe yee fee 4,369,310 39,392,050 

OMe eae ce seitoe ede wees 26 1,606,600 0,965 

TVG 6 ig eb eerie bere BX dines 1,820,395 14,138,252 
A er or 1,181,577 14,068,432 
Whit cco’ Kha ee cue ees 4,940 41,798 
Mealin............. 0c cece eee 107,580 581,760 
PGBs ee i cho boc ooe tweeeee Ls 121,237 5,786,790 
e Bape Mig a Sieh g heals eve iage aa eae ice. 489,052 3,670,448 
Kidney beans...............0.05- 798,435 3,765,424 

PORE oo obo ae ee GR Re 153,527 844,7. 
Chick peas... 0.00.0... cc cce cece 567,365 2,798,702 

Deel aces. ce senate eeeee ees 82,047 505,7 
TP OTON 5 oak view 4 te howe Se 494,185 2,768,692 
VetcheSsv6 6.65 odes sac esne cane 164,842 1,148,398 


Economic Conpitions. Throughout the year 
and at its close the business conditions of the 
country were unsatisfactory. In October the 
imports were exceeding the exports; the cost of 
the Moroccan campaign was increasing the 
financial deficit; strikes were threatening; and 
prices were rapidly increasing. As to the financial 
situation, the issue of notes payable in three 
months, amounting to 1,350,000,000 pesetas was 
authorized, November 4, bringing these short 
term notes to a total of 2, 708,000,000. This 
situation was largely due to the cost of the war 
in Morocco. It appeared inevitable that higher 
taxes should be imposed. It was estimated that 
the deficit would exceed 650,000,000 pesetas. As 
to foreign trade, while exports were remaining 
stationary, imports were in October showing a 
considerable increase. For the first nine months 
of 1921 the imports amounted to 1,010,000,000 
pesetas and exports to 567,000,000 pesetas. An 
Increase in the price of foodstuffs was indicated, 
and the government laid an embargo on foreign 
wheat to go into effect, November 8. Decemb 
the cost of living was still increasing and industrial 
conditions were disturbed owing to disputes 
in some of the most important industries. ere 
were strikes in the mining and metal industries, 
on the railways, and in paper mills. 

Commerce. The total trade for 1919 was as 
follows: Imports, 650,168,971 pesetas; exports, 
facta pesetas: oT eral 1,050,345,- 

14 pesetas; rts, 769, pesetas. 

FINANCE. e budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1921-22 are ae fo ee oe eee 

tas; expenditure 2, : pesetas. 

e total sum of taxes collected for the fiscal 
year 1920-21 was 1,862,631,758 pesetas, as com- 
pared with 1,618,912,672 for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous fiscal year, an in- 
crease of 243,708,086 pesetas. 
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On Jan. 1, 1921, the public debt amounted to 
11,992,949,525 pesetas as compared with 12,026,- 
280,212 pesetas a year previous, 9,421,586,036 
pesetas on the same date of 1919, and 9,399,440, - 
855 pesetas on Jan. 1, 1913. That of Jan. 
1, 1921, was made up of an external debt of 910,- 
761,400 pesetas and an internal debt of 11,082,188,- 
125 pesetas. The general aspect of government 
finance shows no signs of amelioration, and higher 
taxation ap inevitable. With the military 
expedition in Morocco costing over 40,000,000 
pesetas monthly, the deficit for the year was ex- 
pected to ex ,000,000 weaves The 
deficit of the fiscal year, ending arch 31, 1921, 
amounted to over 800,000,000 pesetas, of which 
250,000,000 pesetas were spent in the support of 

purchase of wheat by the government, 
and control and distribution of such products as 
olive oil and bread. The budget for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1922, as appears from the 
above estimates carried a deficit item of 574,131,- 
000 pesetas. The revenue estimates showed an 


Spanish ports had not regained its prewar le 
as sagarda: eaten number of vessels or tons 0: 
cargo. During 1913, 12,000 vessels entered 
Spanish ports with 5,800,000 metric tons of cargo, 
and 17,500 vessels cleared with 14,900,000 tons. 
abc 1920, total entrances numbered 10,000, 
with 3,700,000 tons of cargo, while clearances 
numbered 13,000 with 8,700,000 tons. Combinin 
cargo movements in and outward, it ap 

that 1920 shipping in Spanish ports was only 60 
per cent of the amount handled in 1913. 

Rartwars. The total mileage of the Spanish 
railways in 1920 was 9430 miles, most of which 
had a gauge of 5 ft.534in. Thelines were operated 
under concessions similar to those in force on the 
French railways and these were due to expire 
within some 25 years. The four principal lines in 
Spain were: the Northern; the Madrid, Zaragoza 
& Alicante; the Madrid, Caceres & Po : 
and the Andalusian, all of which serve individual 
territories with practically no competition. 

The statistics for 1920 showed an operating 
ratio of 77.5 per cent, but on the other hand there 
was but poor physical condition of the track 
and equipment. There were nominally some 
200 more locomotives in the year 1920, as com- 
pared with the year 1913 (2100 in 1913 and 
2300 in 1920) but the condition of these loco- 


ber motives was such as to render the number fit 


for service no more than in the earlier year. 


STATISTICS OF SPANISH RAILWAYS 


Five ft. 6 in. (1.674 metre) gauge railway: 
Single track.............. sig aidne Mia aie eee Whe miles 6,773 


EE a ae a nn ere ea miles 243 

PM So eich pith datas al seh da 9 ls 8 case ae 2,122 

PUN ir 8 5 285 op Phas agenda ae gad Stet y ath yo 

Freight cars... Sapa Ss WiAide Hasenp ate wena cw wats 40 
Metre (39.37 inch) gauge railway: 

OS SI ER Fear re miles 2,119 

CE NE 55 5. os oy Seat ae eos railes 


Locomotives. . 
I NN a 65k Sa eS We We da wees, ea 1 
Freight cars. . 


oe econ een eee ere eee eee ee eee se eee se & 


During the year there was brought before the 
Spanish congress a bill for the reorganisation of 
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the railways of the kingdom, but it revoked so much 
protest that it was abandoned. October 26 a 
new bill was prepared, which sought to make the 
state a ner in railway enterprise by havin 
it advance to all the properties enough financia 
aid to put them on a sound basis. The bill pro- 
vided bo or the management of the railways, by a 
council of 15 members—6 representing the govern- 
ment, 6 the companies, and 3 the S business 
interests. It was proposed that this council 
should fix rates as to provide adequate returns, 
and net profits would be divided by the stock- 
holders and the government. Perpetual con- 
cessions to private companies were to be reduced 
to a period of 99 years, and the right of the gov- 
ernment to take over the roads at the termina- 
tion of the concession was recognized. Under 
certain conditions, concessions might revert to 
the state prior to the termination of the stipu- 
lated period, and restrictions as to disposal 
railway properties held by individuals were em- 
bodied. Points of timely interest were the pro- 
visions for regrouping and cation of 
railways with a view to better commercial service 
and increased strategic value; definite measures 
for retirement of laborers on pension; and the 
eee ae JS. of establishing or revising the 
e latter case the council should be 
peecaren by two considerations: First, the best 
interests of the company in question; second, the 
general interest, with a special view to the effect 
ef the new tariff on through rates having to do 
with two or more lines. 

DEFENSE. In 1920 the peace establishment 
was placed at 216,649. Outside the Spanish 
peninsula are commands on the coast of Morocco 
and on the Canary and the Balearic Islands. 
The total forces in Morocco in 1920 were 60,735, 

under the Spanish Commissioner General, 

in supreme military command of the Spanish 

ne. These troops were largely reinforced 

in 1921 on account of the war in Morocco (q. v.). 
See Nava, Proaress. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive ibe is vested in a 
king who acts through a responsible ministry; and 
legislative power, in the cortes or parliament, 
consisting of a senate and congress which meet 

year. The senate comprises three classes 
of members: namely, those holding office by = 
own right; those nominated by the Crown; 
those elected by various corporations and is 
localities, and by the largest taxpayers. The 
first two classes must not exceed 180, and the 


third class is fixed at that number. The deputies limited 


in the congress number 417, elected on the basis 
of comopueery voting of all males over the age 
of 25. The distribution of the parties in the 
cortes at the beginning of 1921 was as follows: 

te, ne hihi Mag Relecey 58; Tene 


a 18; Re rss, 2; Re Catholics an 
nN Cae 


pee 1. 

ge Liberale, 11 111; Regio 
; Republicans, 16: Catholics and Jaimistas, 8 
de dents, 11; Reformists, 8 Socialists, 

in 1921 was Alfonso tun born, May 17, 
1886. ng ministry, constituted, March 13, 1921. 
was asfollows: President of the Council, Manu 
Allendesalasar; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Marquis de Lema; Minister of Justice and Wor- 
ship, Sefior Pinies; War, Viscount Eza; Marine, 
Fernandez Prida; Finance, Manuel Arguelles; 
The Interior, Count de Bugallal; Public Instruc- 


Y-B—21—22 
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tion, Sefior Asparicio; Public Works, Sefior 
Laster; re Por Count Lizarraga. 


Hisrory 


THe War InN Morocco. A summ of the 
chief events of the war will be found in the article 
Morocco. In September the government es- 
tablished a censorship over the newspapers, for- 
bidding the publication of any other news in 
regard to the Moroccan campaign than what 
was contained in the official dispatches. The re- 
sult of this was to deprive the public of any me 
mation in to what was actually goin 
The censorship applied to foreign correspon on 
as well as to the Spanish press. The newspa 
all complained of these conditions which 
characterized as intolerable, but the government 
remained firm. The Moroccan situation was the 


of main subject of public attention and was sure to 


be the chief topic of discussion at the Cs apa SO of 
the Spanish Parliament, October 15. 

try in September was occupied with the financial 
situation, especially in its relation to the Moroccan 
campaign, and the minister of ce, Sefior 
Cambo in setting forth the situation suggested a 
number of reforms that would increase the revenue. 
Another measure under consideration at this time 
was a plan for the nationalization of the mili 
industries in order to meet the needs of the Spanis 
army in Morocco at the earliest possible moment. 
Man industrial establishments in the vari- 
ous branches of industry placed their factories 
at the disposal of the minister of war, offering to 
provide if necessary for an increased output. 

Catatonia. The independent movement in 
Catalonia aiming at home rule continued to gain 
strength after the war. Separation was narrowly 
averted in 1918 after threatening revolts p among 
the people, and in 1919 the Catalans hoped to secure 
recognition from the League of Nations but were 
disappointed. The programme of Catalonia 
which was adopted in 1916, consisted of a demand 
for self-government with a parliament elected 
by and responsible to the Catalan people and an 
executive power ee to the parliament; 
an independent judiciary; official use of the 
Catalan nguage; a ao union with Spain 
which should have charge of foreign relations, 
the army and navy, etc. The Catalan move- 
ment encouraged similar movements in other 
regions tending toward a federation of the divi- 
sions of Spain under a central government with 
powers. 

New Munistry. The prime minister, Seftor 
Dato, was assassinated, March 8. An attempt 
to form a cabinet under Antonio Maura failed, 
and a coalition ministry was formed alon with 
the Conservatives under Sefior Allende-Salazar 
as prime minister. It was constituted as follows: 
Prime minister, Allende-Salazar; foreign affairs, 
Lema; interior, B ; war, Eza; marine, 
Prida; finance, Arguelles; public works, Lacierval; 
aeters instruction, Aparicio; labor, Elizarraga; 
justice, Pinies. 

Commerce Rexations. A debate on the 
rupture of the modus vivendi with France oc- 
casioned a debate in the Chamber in November, 
in the course of which the government spokes- 
man declared that the chief cause of the discontent 
of France was the general increase in the tariffs 
since the end of November, 1920. He said that 


SPANISH LANGUAGE 


Spanish offers of a new understanding were not 
accepted by France. Spain had agreed to post- 
pone without any compensation the payment 
of the debt to her from France of 455,000,000 


pesetas. The Finance Minister, M. Cambo, 
attributed the action of France to a for 


her own inte He com the increase 
of the French tariff to that of the Spanish tariff, 
saying that the latter was much less, and he in- 
sisted upon the necessity of protecting Spanish 
national industries. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE. See PHito.oey, Mop- 


ERN. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. The literary ac- 
tivity of Spain for the year has been markedly 
less voluminous than for several years past. The 
official figures in the Bibliografia Espafiola are: 
to the end of November, 1265 in 1919, 1371 in 
1920, and only 906 this year. But the smaller 
output, despite the absence of certain outstand- 
ing names, seems to be about as interesting as 


NeEcroLoey. As in_ several recent years 
Spanish letters have paid heavy toll to death, and 
once more the losses have been more numerous 
in Spanish America. We lost in May that most 
brillant woman writer of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, Countess Emilia de Pardo Baz&n, 
who in the last years of her life had duplicated the 
achievement of some of her sisters in earlier 
centuries by becoming a professor at the University 
of Madrid.—In September ae Menéndez 
y Pelayo, the distinguished novelist and poet, 
joined his brother, the late, lamented humanist, 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo.—Mexico lost 
one of her chief glories through the death of the 
Archbishop of Cesarea, Bishop of San Luis de 
Potosi, Ignacio Montes de Oca, well-known 
Hellenist, translator of Pindar, and gifted lyric 
poet.—Honduras suffered greatly in the death 
of her statesman and diplomat, the lexicographer 
Alberto Membrefio.—Peru also paid ney 
through her loss of the versatile Javier 0, 
former Minister of State, ex-Senator, and at the 
time of his death Rector of the University of San 
Marcos and Director of the Peruvian Academy. 
We of this country share in a very personal: sense 
Peru’s loss in this case, since with an enlightened 
patriotism Javier Prado was for long years a 
devoted friend and admirer of the United States: 
a friend who expected great things of us, and who 
challenged us to them in his book La Neuwva Epoca 
y los Destinos Histé6ricos de los Estados Unidos. 
LITERARY cisM of various types is well 
represented: Homero Serfs, La Colecci6én Cer- 
vantina de la Sociedad Hispdnica de América: 
Ediciones de Don Quijote (appeared too late for 
inclusion in last year’s account, but contains 
the important discovery of a hitherto unknown 
edition of 1605 by Cuesta, and probably the 
second); Miguel Artigas, U: 
cuaderna via; A. San : 
Carlos V, vols. 1 and 2 (edited by R. 
y Rézpide and A. Blézquez y Delgado 
Aquilera); M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras com- 
és, vols. 10 and 11 (ed. by A. Bonilla y San 
artin); M. Méndez Bejarano, Vida y obras 
de JM. Blanco y Cr (Blanco-White) (awarded 
a prize by the paniel Academy); R. Menéndez 
Pidal, El Cid en la Historia; C. Pittollet, V. Blasco 
Ibdnez—Sus novelas y la novela de su vida (Spanish 
translation by Tulio Moncada); R. Altamira y 
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la humo, a pessimistic, intensel 
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Crevea, Arte Es obey and La politica de Espafia 
en América; E. Gasc6 Contell, Blasco Ibdnez 

su obra; Juan de Timoneda, La oveja perdida ( 

by A. Garcfa Boiza, with introd., notes and gloe- 
sary); and Gil Vicente, Auto de la Sibila Casandra 
conforme a la edicién de 1562, (con prélogo y 
notas de Alvaro Girdldez).—It is in ing to 
note that George Borrow’s The Bible in Spain 1s 
being translated into Spanish by Manuel Azafia, 
and that the third volume has already appeared.— 
Americans in in our international rela- 
tions will probably find much of profit = the 


erg Diccionario gallego—castellano, cuaderno 
19; C. Sudrez, Vocabulario cubano Supp mene 


formacié6n de un vocabulario de pa la bras usadas en 

Segovia y su tierra y no incluidas enel Dic. de la 

R. A ja; and L. Fullana Mira, Vocabulari 
afic telld. 

Poetry offered the Sorgstis a others: 
Julio J. Casal, Humildad; R. Pérez de Ayala, 
El sendero andante; E. Carriére, Romdnticas y 
otros ; César Barja, Rosas u espinas mis- 
ticas (very well received); J. M. Gabriel y Galan 
(distinguished poet of Extremadura, writing with 

ual grace in Castilian or in his native dialect), 
Obras completas, vols. 1 and 2; and E. Alberola 
Serra (the Valencian, author of Mil y un caniaras), 
Mil y un cantares mds (highly praised by the 
Academy in a memorandum signed by Ricardo 
Leén, and published with prologue by F. Rodrigues 
Marin).—After several years of exile in Spain, 
and upon his departure for his native Mexico, 
ee Montes de Oca rrespondiente of 
the Spanish Academy, left with the Academy, 
as a parting gift, a new volume of sonnets, Sonetos 
jubilares, which are said to equal in inspiration 
those of his first volume. 

DraMa seems to have been a little more pro- 
ductive of serious works than was the case a year 
ago. The Alvarez Quintero brothers maintained 
their usual high level in quality and quantity: 
Ramo de locura, a lesson on the folly of suicide in 
unhappy love affairs; La prisa, a satire on the 
hurry of modern life (even in Spain) that prevents 
access to the deeper joys of life; and their new 
triumph, Pasionera, a study of the sacrifice of a 
woman’s love in the effort to nerate an uD- 
worthy man.—J. Lépez Pinillos (Parmeno) 
caused much and varied criticism with Como a 
imistic, i y dramatic study of 
adultery; his much stronger work, La herra 
dealing with the question of the ownership 
land, was carried to great success by Matil 
Moreno on the stage of the Teatro Espafol} 
and his best work for the year, El caudal de los 
hijos, exquisitely performed by Marfa Guerrero 
and Fernando Dfas de Mendoza, is a lofty con- 
ception treating honor as a spiritual inheritance 
that parents should pass down unsullied to ther 
children.—G. Martinez Sierra’s i 
Don Juan de Espafia was a great success.—E. 
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Marquina’s La ezirafia is a keen study of aeety 
contrition on the part of a a omen on ne Deacon 
her own self-esteem.—M 
Frente a la vida, examines abl of aduecting 
the middle classes ines the the girls thereof 
to economic efficiency, so that when the father 
dies they may not have to make a loveless mar- 
2 io the only career that offers a livelihood.— 
arti Orbera’s Entre nieblas is an interesting 
y that Fh pis hope of greater things to come.— 
Others that may be mentioned are: J. M. Acevedo, 
neestia rubia; F. Acebal, Los a 
mee Te hate Antén del Olmet, 


Vida nueva. 
. José Francés gave us Sortilegio, 
El muerto, and El mundo se rie (La caricatura 
en 1920.—The edition of the Obras 
completas of several authors advanced by several 
volumes: E. Gémez Carrillo, vols. 16, 17, 18; 
Azorin, vols. 22 and 26; A. Palacio Valdés,’ vols. 
8, 9, 10; Ferndn Caballero, vols. 12 and 13; 
L. Antén del Olmet, vols. 1 and 2.—Pio Baroja 
continued his Memorias de un hombre de accion 
with two volumes: El escuadrén el Brigante and 
El sabor de la venganza.—José Maria Acosta’s 
last novel, Entre faldas anda el juego, was a 
t success, fully equal to his first novel, Amor 
y amor cuerdo. a result, Acosta is hailed 
as continuing the artistic tradition of Valera, 
Pereda, and Palacio Valdés.—Other works that 
may be mentioned are: Alberto Insta, Juventina 
la bella and La batalla sentimental; W. Ferndndez- 
Flérez, El espejo trénico; R. Gémes de la Serna, 
El inversotmil; A. Herndndez Caté, La 
volunatad de Mend A. Périz Lugin, Currtto de la 
Cruz (2 vols.); R . Lépez de Haro, Un hombre solo 
and Batalla de odios; J. Lépez Pinillos, Dofta 
Mesalina; Miguel de Unamuno, Tres novelas 
ejemplares y un prdélogo; and M. Linares Rivas, 
Mis mejores cuentos ues by the author). 
RoyaL ACADEMY activities, in the way of re- 
ception of new members, were not so great as a 


No es lo mismo and 


ea e. N Pea baclaceeniene three members-elect 
ogre Sas of their chairs. Julio 

: See ologian and i ats succeeded 
Augusto Gone course, Nuevo 


concepto a Aecoeaee 2e  lee pleads for a 
reworking of the celebrated Diccionario de ideas 
afines (the Spanish equivalent of Roget’s Thesau- 
rus) by Eduardo Benot.—Manuel Linares Rivas, 
the tist and novelist, succeeded Javier 


Ugarte, and his discourse was a detailed study of 
the celebrated and unfortunate Gall poet M. 
Curros Enrtquez.—Adolfo sro y Martin, 


the philosophico-literary historian and critic, 
succeeded Mariano de Cévia, who died, however, 
without ever having taken possession of his 
chair, so that Bonilla y San Martin really suc- 
ceeded the last occupant of that chair, the poet 
and archeologist, Juan Menéndez Pidal. ‘The 
discourse of Bonilla y San Martin was entitled Las 
Bacantas, o del origen del teatro. — The Academy 
awarded the following prizes: the “‘Piquer’”’ Prize 
for 1920, to J. Arzadin for his 4 Castilla for dofia 
Juana! and the two pending “Espionosa and Cor- 
tina’”’ Prizes to the two mas La red., by J. 
Lé nee and El Jayén by Concha Espina. 
PIRITUALISTS’ ASSOCIATION. Nationat. 
The belief of this association is that “spiritualism 
is the science, philosophy, and religion of con- 
tinuous life, upon t e demonstrated fact of 
communication, by means of mediumship, with 
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those who live in the spirit world.” To d 
the movement and organize the numerous local 
societies, the association was incorporated in 1892. 
The annual convention for 1921 was held in 
Detroit, ewe October 18-22. The association 


reported to be “making rapid ercees in gaining 
influence and strength of subsi bodies. It 
- 24 state associations with about 600,000 


embers. Each of these eubeidiary s associations or 
shurches hold regular meetings, attracting large 
audiences with local ministers or speakers and 
mediums. Many new organizations came into 
activity in 1912. There Dh 500 ministers and 
about 1200 mediums. The Deen pene attendence is 


said to be 1,000,000. The National bod y keeps its 
president almost constantly visiting os lecturing 
to the auxiliaries. He also edits The National 


Spiritualist, Me official organ of tee movement. 
e main Office answers inquiries for information 
about Spiritualism and solicitations for literature. 
e sales of books and the demand for their 
publication has been widespread in the past year. 
An advance toward securing a National Temple 
in Washington was made in 1921 by the payment 
in full of a prominent building site. During the 
year a compromise in the action over the bequest 
of the estate of John L. Jackson of Fort Worth, 
Texas, was effected ay which the National associa- 
tion received $65,000 
The members of the Board of Trustees are now 
given a three-year term of office and no changes 
were made in its membership for 1922. With a 
substantial increase financially for each branch of 
its work, high expectations are held for growth 
during the coming year. The offices of the 
National Association are: President, Geo ag 
Wame ehicseo; Vice-president, Joseph P. 
well, St. Paul iat by 
Kates, Washington, D : 
Stevens, Pittsburg, Pa. 
National Association is at 600 Pennsylvania 
Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 
SPITZBERGEN. An archipelago, 500 miles 
to the north of Norway, including Bear Island. 
Area, about 25,000 square miles. The principal 
islands are: Mainland or West ee North 
East Land; Edge Island; Prince Charles Fore- 
land; and Barents Island. The islands have been 
much set rea by whalers, seal fishers, and 
hunters fur- animals. Rich mineral 
resources have been vered, the chief being 
coal which is found over a wide area and has been 
worked by British, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Russian sh goa ae min 
are: Copper, zin 
e Treat 


a aeedciae Cassius 


SPOFFORD, Hareret Prescort. adie 
died, August 15. She was born at Calais, Maine, 

April 3 3, 18365, graduated at the Putnam Free 
Stheol 2 ewb rt, Mass., in 1852 and married 
Richard Spofford , lawyer of Boston in 1865. 
She ani many ae stories and a long series of 
novels some of which were widely read. She 
ranked among the ane women novelists of 
her time. The list of her writings includes the 
following: Sir Rohan's Gh Ghost; The pebbegs bape! in the aa 
The Marquis of C - A Heater 
Stanley at St. Mark’s; La Wester Stanley's Friends: 
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The Scarlet Poppy; Art Decoration Applied to 
Furniture; House and Hearth; The sarin Girl 
Ballads about 


oi) aid He Mt e Married; Pris 
acest (1906) ; The Fosry ‘Chongeling sort io ; 
The Making of a Fortune (1911). 

SPORTS. Articles covering the activities in 
the various sports during 1921 will be found under 
such titles as ATHLETICS, TRACK AND 
BasSEBALL, FoOoTBALL, Racine, RowINe, TENNIB, 
YACHTING, etc 

SPRONCK, Mavrice. French writer and poli- 
tician, died in December. He first drew attention 
by a volume on Literary Artists dealing with the 
leadi er Roeser ef authors. His work 
sho a highly analytical spirit, and lead to his 
characterization asa pyschological anatomist. He 
continued in the bading French journals to write 
important articles on literary criticism, but 


abandoned this work in a large part for a political. 


career. He was munici councilor and a 
deputy in the Chamber, where he was a leading 
3 ee in the Nationalist group. In the elections 
1920 or 1921 he was defeated. At the time of 
his death he was carrying on a chronicle of 
parliamentary affairs:in the French press. 
SQUASH. See Racqurts 
ALLIN See Mosic, Artists, 


S, Louise. 
Vocalists. 
STAMM-RODGERS, Madame Esrs.iue. See 
NECROLOGY. 


Comparative statement of the number of banks reporting, loans, cash in 


the Un 
STATE, SAVINGS, 
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STANCHFIELD, Joun Barry. Lawyer. died 
June 25. He was born at Elmira, N. March 
13, 1855; graduated at Amherst Coll 
and at the Harvard Law School in 1878: and wa was 
admitted to the bar in the latter year, and prac- 
ticed at Elmira until 1900. He was a er of 


Senator David Bennett Hill at Elmira from 1878 
to 1885 and after that a member of the firm of 
1 to 1885 Stanchfield, and Collin. He was in 
practice in New York City after 1900. He was 
rominent in Democratic politics, having been 
ocratic minority leader in “the New York 
assembly from 1895 to 1896 and Democratic 
candidate for governor in 1900. He was Demo- 
cratic nominee for United States Senator in 1901 
and a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
rar at oe in te 
ANDARD uring the year an 
official decree of President ‘Obregon, Mexico 
adopted standard time, employing the 24-hour 
system of notation. Clocks were to be arrayed 
pam _— eee: and the hours were to be counted 
rom beginning at midnight. 
STANDARDS, Unrrep States Bureau or. To 
come. 
STATE BANKS. The following oi pi 
issued Le oe e Comptroller of the cy shows 
the number of reporting banks other than national, 
their loans, cash in vaults, deposits, and aggre- 
gate resources on June 30, 1 and 1921, and 
corresponding items for the same dates for na- 
tional be banks and the totals for all together 
with a _ Soper of the resources of national 
bank other than national, on June 30, 
1916 cad 1921. 


total deposits, and aggregate resources of all banks i 


sault, 
sted States on dates nearest to June SO for the years 1920 and 1981 
AND PRIVATE BANKS, AND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 
{In a of dollars] 


Cash in vault 


umber of Loans and due from All deposits A 
Year nks Federal ihedbe coy 
reserve banks 

M08 5o ok ins oss roetcaae oor esate enteritis 22,658 “ vieee 1 $1,277, pris $23,516,468 $29,153,528 
TODO ici ee betes dav awd6 ee eoeneme mie e ems ale ares 22,109 1 1,352,44 24,558,654 29,667,855 
Go dsg Seatiiaiaid SNe ED AGN we RE ee OR ee ereete teehee $ 481,882 $75,027 $ 1,042,186 § 514,327 

PG CHOMBG so sis 665 05 HE soe 0S He oes BAU: kaeeetes. cCaetuae- «8 CARS wccee Angaeeoee 

Per cent of increase... 0... cc cc cet eter erence eees C48 Soteetes weeeeeed- Bhadesee ““Serdasad 
Per cent of decrease... 0... ccc cece rece eee eens tees 2.81 5.55 4.24 1.73 
Per sri of “Cash in vault and due from Federal reserve banks’’ to “all deposits’’: Sas 
CE I IR re et a RR ED BRE SO ARGS iy eas SG 

Nationa, Banx ? 

FOP Sol dt tise eae eee ena ee eee eke Lee eiess é 154 $11,125,009 $1,742,556 $15,142,331 $19,638,446 
NOD cs iorasesd acon oO eek cn dg UA ah EON CEES REL EES Ces 8,030 *%12,406,118 2,177,603 17,155,421 22,196,737 
B Decrease... 0.0... . cece eee eee eee eee tenes cess $ 1,281,019 $435,137 $2,013,090 $2,558,291 
WiCEOSOO ah oes dco SoS 8.5 dA RA EEA AD ONSEN a as 1240 kee: CG [CUCM ais ed: | ates 

Per cent’of increase... . 0.0... ccc eect eeees 4 GSS OCG 20 es 6 LS ees 
Per cent of decrease... 2.2... cee cece ee cece cen ecne ances 10.33 19.98 11.73 11.53 
Per cent of ‘Cash in vault and due from Federal reserve banks’’ to “all deposits”: sai 

TOD octet eck dite ES bd PATER ENE MUO RNR Se OT SR COe Sane elngr ne Baa a tay AAG o low Gene Ne Ca tauren ad 
8 AGI cc inst aie A asuta ee adacesRislne drain deavecat e's bleG ua aihy waa and Oi ecueh asd Nea dd dee we re Satan y aratataNNNiya enncenayely a daiat .& 
Toray NaTIonaL, StaTs, Savinos, aND PrivaTs Bangs, AND LOAN aND Trust Com PANIES 
1021: 5 has calichn doe Ba ee Rea eee e Nese we eee es 30,812 $27,814,308 $3,019,978 $38,658,709 $48,701,074 
1020s noc ocak bv chee KR ARG DNA ede wea tee ear weseas 30,139 29,577,209 3,530, 142 41,714,075 51,864,502 
Decrees ick eee Eas eRe ERE ey ee Sead $1,762,901 $510, 164 $3,055,276 $3,072,618 
VNGCEORDG wi 5 iene: ba eck 6550 6 Be KOS OMEELDA LEK CRO w OLR WO ‘wkewtewe. cOReRSANE “wtiegenpaa —“iaiegpgbcaes 
Pervoent of increase... ....... ese cr eseseeeececeeces 22a. owiteages vwepaeeaee,’  “beSeegad “yovewaiies 
Percent Of COCTORNG sseik iis 6k Ba Rs eSSEE GA ENE ROE Rie RAs eBews 5.06 14.45 7.32 5.93 
Per cent of ‘‘Cash in vault and due from Federal reserve banks” to “all deposita’’: ae 
is (ea aire See ne eee ene ree ee ree rts (err On ae rere rer mner rere 

NOD cern er Re ee awe Cae cae eas AE Se eee een aia Meek Oeste heat acta tence Oka apg raat 8.46 


tt ae ee GG aL TR Se a a en ee a ee eee 
: Includes balances due from'Federal reserve banksjto State banks and trust companies, members of Federal Reserve System. 


nts not included 
, [noludes customer’s liability under letters of credit. 


with loans or aggregate resources. 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 677 STEAM TURBINES 
Comparative statement of growth in resources of national and State banking institutions for 5-year period 
{In thousands of dollars} 
Resources national banks 
tO BO LOB aes. oes gee en ee Sse or eae ed eae Nee reed hw a Rewevale ecb Aate ae ee taue noel Maan aes $19,638,446 
SUE BOS RONG ook ces eh aaa Ghia be Se SSS 6a SRG OS WE ee ROLE ATA ly BA GAA IS AROS YR DS 13,926,868 
Increase (41.01 per cent)... 000 e eee e cece tenet ees eeeeeneeeeeeeseeseees $ 5,711,578 
Resources State banking institutions: 
DUNS O01 02 ish ed oer orn e aerate wel id nS eects ea eee Olt GES ER hee eS PSH ais oni ad dee hee a $20,153,528 
June. BO, TOG si ibis is eres cea ha tian 8 Wie carded Oa a GE EG ee ene eR eae 18,344,370 
Increase (68.02 Der Cent) .co8o 666i SAG eS Ghee Leek bie beeen Rea Se Se EE WR ee ek $10,800;158 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, Avmenican. 
One of the oldest scientific associations in Amer- 
ica, having been organized in Boston in 1839. 
Members of the Association have served nearly 
every kind of public bureau in in the 
collection and analysis of statistical data, and 
have directed the work of the Federal censuses 
for the last 50 years. At the present time the 

ciation has a joint advisory committee on 
the census—three members from the Statistical 
Association and three from the Economic Associa- 
tion—appointed three years at the request 
of the Di r of the or the purpose of 
advising him during the preparation and publica- 
tion of the 1920 census. 

In recent years the Association has become 
active in the broader field of statistics, such as 
statistics of industry, and the internal statistics of 
corporations. Under the ogy ponen! its Committee 
on Business Research the iation holds oc- 
casional dinners, featuring authoritative speakers 
and giving opportunity for general discussion. 
Three such meetings were held in New York City 
during 1921. 

The Association held its 83rd annual meeting at 
Pittsburg, Pa., December 27-19. The and 
discussion centred around the following topics: 
Agricultural statistics; pulation and vital 
statistics; business research; business forecasting; 
the national income; and statistits in the service of 
economics. Of the seven sessions at the annual 
meeting two were held in common with the 
American Economic Association. Other associa- 
tions meeting in Pittsburg at the same time no 
doubt for reasons of mutual benefit were: The 
American Political Science Association; The 
American Sociological Society; The American 


Association of University Instructors in Account- mills 


ing; The American Farm Economics Association; 

The American Association of University Pro- 

fessors; and The American Association for Labor 
islation. 

or thirty years the Association has issued 

regular publications and complains of having more 

pa available than it can afford to print. 

ith the March, 1922, issue the name of the 

y yada Cc from the American Statistcail 

ssociation to Journal of the American Statistical 

Association. The editor is William F. Ogburn. 

Officers of the Association for 1922 are: President, 


William 8. Rossiter; Vice-presidents, Louis I. 
Dublin, Edwm W. Kemmerer, colm C. 
eR Counsellors, Carrol W. Doten, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Walter F. Willcox; - er, 
bert 'E. Chaddock (Kent Columbia 
pep tcf New York a: 
STEAM ENGINES. Notwithstanding the con- 


spicuous development of the steam turbine and 
water power taking place in 1921, the steam 
engine was a large and inportant factor in the 


generation of power in the United States. This 
was shown conspicuously in the Census of the 
Superpower Survey report of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey where over nine million horsepower 
capacity of the various industrial enterprises in 


the su er sone, exclusive of steam and 
electric and central lighting station loads 
were anal . It was found that of this total 


two-thirds was pri generated and one-third 
was purchased. Excluding the central stations 
from consideration 68 per cent were steam engines, 
19 per cent steam turbines, 8.5 per cent water 
wheels, and 4.5 per cent internal combustion 


engines. 
A large engine-driven generating unit was 
installed during the year in the plant of the Corn 
Products Co. in Kansas City There was 8 


horizontal twin tandem-compound se aha 
engine with two high-pressure cylinders 27 x 54 
inches and two low-pressure cyli 50 x 5&4 
inches driving a 2500-kw. alternating current 
generator. A certain number of steam engines 
went into the coal fields to operate large hoists 
which were equipped with cylindro-conical drums 
for rapid hoisting. The unaflow engine continued 
in favor during the year and some 40,000 horse- 
power of such “ were said to have been sold 
during the year. It found increased application to 
municipal and other power plants where there was 
wide fluctuation of the load and also in connection 
with heating loads when it could be run condensing 
in the warmer seasons. The unaflow engine was 
also out employed in steel mills on account of ite 
sustained economy over a wide range of load and 
especially to work with a heavy overload. In fact 
during the year there were installed two 5000 
horsepower duplex unaflow engines to drive plate 
See Bormzrs; Stream TURBINES. 

STEAM TURBINES. During 1921 there was 
no increase in the size of steam turbines manufac- 
tured or designed, and the former record units 
with 60,000 kw. cylinder compound sets 
of the Westi use Co., and the 45,000 kw. 
single rotor turbine of the General Electric Co. 
were not surpassed for capacity during the year, 
though a second unit of the latter type and size 
was placed in commission at the Conners 
Station. It seemed to be good practice during the 
year to install units of 30,000 kw. capacity 
rather than larger machines, and they were favored 
on the score of greater flexibility as regards the 
load at the station and also for the economy of 
manufacture as considerable numbers vata | 
built it was possible to standardize their design, 
construction, and operation. In fact during the 
year the aim of designer and manufacturer was 


to introduce principally with the object 
of increasing reliability and efficiency of operation. 


There was involved the use of more and better 
steel and a more rigid construction in order to 
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eliminate as much as possible the effects of axial 
vibration and also the troubles resulting from 
variation in steam temperatures and volume due 
to changes in load. In view of the fact that some 
of the machines built during the war are showing 
the effects of poor workmanship, more care was 
being manifested in actual construction, especially 
in securing better material, while more care also 
was being used in the actual operation so as to 
reduce accidents. 
_ The more important new designs of the year 
included a large turbine with high and low pressure 
elements in independent casings. The two roters 
were supported by individual bearings with 
thrust bearings to maintain pepe location relative 
to the stationary parts, and they were connected 
by a flexible coupling. This design was said to be 
suitable for units up to 30,000 kw. capacity. 
At the Ford plant at River Rouge near Detroit, a 
new multi-stage impulse turbine was installed. 
This was of 3000 kw. a and of 40 stages, 
and acted to drive the blast furnace blowers at 
the steel works. These machines show high 
economy but cost more to build and install than 
the standard types, so they were considered 
available only where there was a high load factor 
and also a high fuel test. See Sream ENGINES; 
BorLers; PowER. 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE, 
Untrep Srares. See Sarery at Spa. 
INDUSTRIAL. 


Vienna, July 29. 
March 25, 1862, and 


gh His ar haing successes 
are the books to Lehér’s Merry Widow (1905) and 
Count of Luxemburg (1909). 

STEPHEN, Georce (Lorp Mount SrepHen). 
Pioneer in railway building in Canada died at 
Hatfield, England, November 29. He was born 
in Banffshire, Scotland, June 5, 1829, the son of 
a carpenter, and went to Canada in 1850 where 
he entered the store of his uncle, a cloth mer- 
chant in Montreal. He was successful in business 
and with his savings purchased shares in the Bank 
of Montreal, of which afterwards he became 
president. While still young he threw himself 
into the work of railway development in the west 
and in association with Donald Smith, afterwards 
Lord Strathcona, and the late J. J. Hill, acquired 
the possession of the St. Paul and Pacific railroad, 
which was carried through from St. Paul to Winni- 
peg. This pre the way for the building of the 
Canadian Pacific. Stephen then applied himself 
to the Canadian Pacific project and in recognition 
. his ae ei was eee abesaaee of the Sige 

e a large fortune, the greater part o 
which he distributed among his relatives, when he 
retired from the railroad work and went to England 
after 1888. A baronetcy was conferred upon 
him in 1886, and in 1891 he was raised to the 


peerage. 

STEPHENS, Davip StuBERT. University presi- 
dent, died, tember 1. He was born at Spring- 
field, Ohio, May 12, 1847; and studied at the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, and at Harvard 
University. He served in the Ohio infantry during 
the Civil War. In 1880 he was ordained to the 


STOREY 

Methodist cmearen | istry. He taught logic and philoao- 
phy at Adrian College in 1874 and was the editor 
of the Methodist Recorder at Pittsburg, Pa. from 
1888 to 1896. After that he was chancellor of 
Kansas City University. He was a leader in the 
movement for the union of the churches, and he 
wrote a number of pamphlets, including Wesley 
and The Epis (1892). 

STEVENS ITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
A non-sectarian institution for the technical 
education of men at Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J.; 
founded in 1870. The enrollment for the fall 
of 1921 was 802. There were 57 members in the 
faculty. The endowment amounted to $1,570,000 
and the income to $306,000. The library con- 
tained 15,500 volumes. 

The total amount subscribed to the Graduates’ 
Memorial Fund, inclusive of the $40,000 for the 
endowment of four scholarships, in memory of 
the men of Stevens who died in the service during 
the World War, was about $200,000. The larger 
of the two barracks buildings purchased from 
United States eee was occupied by the 
Department of Electrical Engineering. 
laboratory space in the main building vacated 
by this de ent was assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Physics, thereby more than doubling the 
floor space for the physics laboratory work. 
President, Alexander C. Humphreys, M.E., E.D., 
ScD., LL.D. 

STEVENSON, Sara YorKE (Mrs. CorNe.ivs 
STEVENSON). Archeologist and writer, died 
at Philadelphia, Pa., November 14. She was the 
first woman lecturer admitted to the staff of 
Harvard University and was the recipient of 
many other honors for her work in archmology 
and other fields. She was born in Paris, Fran 
Feb. 19, 1847, educated there until 1862 
lived for a time in Mexico. From 1889 to 1903 
she was.president of the Pennsylvania branch of 
the Archsological Institute, assistant curator 
of the Pennsylvania Museum after 1908, and 
secre of the American Exploration sepia 
1897. She was in the department of arc 
of the University of Pennsylvania after 1894 and 
went to Rome in 1897 on a special mission for 
the department. In 1898 she was engaged in 
Europe in work for the American Exploration 
Society. She wrote Mazimilian in Mertco, and 
many articles and reports on Egyptology and 
other archeological subjects, and edited the 
Public Ledger after 1908. 

STODDART, JossrpH M. See NEcro.ocr. 

STONE, WinTHrRop E.isworts. President 
of Purdue University, died at Mt. Eon, Alberta, 
July 16. He was born at Chesterfield, N. H., 
June 12, 1862; uated at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Co ege in 1882; and studied in 
Germany. He was assistant chemist at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station from 1884 
to 1886; chemist at the Tennessee iment 
Station from 1888 to 1889; and professor of 
chemistry at Purdue University from 1889 to 
1900, after which he was president. He was 
an excellent college executive and well known 
for his numerous researches in carbohydrates 
and other departments of chemistry. He was 
an active member of Alpine clubs of Canada and 
the United States. He and his wife lost their 
lives in mountain climbing, being overtaken by 
& snowstorm. 

STOREY, Joun. See Necro.oey. 
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STORY, Doveuas. British author, died July 
10. He was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, Dec. 
31, 1872, and educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh. During the South African war he was 
war correspondent of the Datly Mail and during 
the Russo-Japanese war, 1904-05, war corre- 
spondent with the Russians for the Daily Express. 
After that he was successively special corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald in Canada, 
the New York Tribune in Egypt, the Far East, 
Russia, and South Africa, and special corres- 
pondent for various syndicated ne rs and 
editor of papers in London, New York, South 
Africa, and the Far East. He was Shipping 
Controller of the Bureau of Information in the 
government of . He wrote Ten Miles from 
Anywhere (1895); Adrift of the Day (1902); The 
compan with Kuropatkin (1904); Tomorrow in 
the East (1907). The Campaign with Kuropatkin 
gives a full account of Kuropatkin’s connection 
with the Russo-Japanese war. 

STOVER, Martin Luter. See NEcRoLoGyY. 

STOWELL, Carvin LLEWELLYN. Financier, 
died in 1921. He was born at Ansonia, Pa. 
August 28, 1854; was privately educated; and 
went into the banking business at Buffalo, N. Y., 
but removed to Rochester, N. Y., in 1875, where 
he rose to the position of director or president 
of many important corporations of banking, 
navigation, fire insurance, etc. He wrote exten- 
sively for the periodical press and published the 
following volumes: Christian Knighthood; Stories 
of Abraham Lincoln; Constantine the Great; 
Trips to the West Indies; Flotsam and Jetsam; 
Idiosyncrasies of Great Men; etc. 

STRAIT SETTLEMENTS. A British crown 
colony in Malaysia, comprising, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, and Malacca. otal population, esti- 
mated in 1919, 846,083, of whom 555,298 were 
males. The area and population of each island 
were as follows: aa ae 217 square miles, 
with a ag orth of 38 336 ; Penang (including 
Province Wellesley), 280 square es, with a 
population of 153,008. Under the administra- 
tion of the Strait Settlements are: The Cocos or 
Keeling Islands; Christmas Island; and the colony 
of Labuan. The chief city and one of the most 
important ports of the east is Singapore, which 
contains the greater part of the population of 
the island of Singapore. The predominant 
element is the Chinese who make up the bulk 
of the population. Attendance at the schools 
maintained or aided by the government in 1918 
was 26,534. The chief interest is commerce. 
No later figures for trade were available than 
those given in the preceding Year Boox. In 
1919 the to e of merchant vessels, entered 
and cleared, exclusive of native craft, was 18,- 
885,183, of which, British was 10,081,120; Ja 
anese, 4,102,800; and Dutch, 2,348,999. The 
to e of native and small craft, entered and 
cl , was 2,566,091. Governor at the begin- 

ing of 1921, Sir Laurence N. Guillemard. 

s G, Wiiuam. British painter, died, 
April 13. He was born at Dumbarton, Feb. 13, 
1859, and educated there and at University Col- 
lege, London. After 1875 he studied and worked 
in London and he won the silver medal for etch- 
ing at the Paris International Exhibition in 
1889; also the first-class gold medal for painting 
at the International Exhibition at Dresden 
1897. He published The Earth Fiend; Death and 
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the Plowman’s Wife, and etchings illustrating 
Kipling’s works and Don Quixote. 


; STRAUSS, Ricwarp. See Music, Artists 
nstrumentalists, Opera. 
STREET CLEANING. See Garsacz. 


STREET RAILWAYS. See MunictpaL GovER- 


MENT. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. Official data 
for strikes and lockouts in the United States during 
the calendar year 1920 were not complete in time 
for publication in the preceding YEAR Book, and 
are therefore presented here as compiled by the 
Department of Labor. 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1980 


Strikes........ osiiu ian pie auatales 3,681 4,324 3,248 3,444 3,109 
Ave duration, days 22 18 17 34 38 
Lockouts.............205. 108 126 105 125 58 
Average duration, days...... 64 56 19 38 69 


The number of strikes in 1920 was less than in 
any of the four preceding years. This reduction 


was due to a lessening of strike activity during the 


last quarter of the year. During the first six 
months of the year more strikes occurred than 
during the first six months of 1918 or 1919, and 
more than twice as many occurred in the first 
half of 1920 as occurred in the last. This seems 
to have been: due to the slowing down of the mills 
during the summer, followed by the shutdowns in 
the fall and a realization that a strike might 
result in no benefit to the laboring men, but, on 
the other hand, might probably be exactly what 
the employers desired. 

There were few distinctl large strikes during 
the year 1920 as compared with the year 1919, 
when over 1,000,000 men were involved in three 
strikes alone. There were but few cases where 
violence was reso to sufficiently to attract 
more than local attention. Aside from the series 
of so-called outlaw strikes of railroad switchmen 
and yardmen, involving in all some 500,000 men 
and reappearing intermittently through a period 
of five months, the largest number of persons 
involved in any one strike was 100,000. This 
compares with 60,000 in 1916, 40,000 in 1917, 
60,000 in 1918, and 435,000 in 1919. 

e strike involving the largest number of 
persons was that of anthracite miners in September. 
Other large strikes were those of 65,000 clot 
workers in New York City in December, 60,00 
miners in Illinois in July, 50,000 sugar workers in 
Porto Rico in February, 30,000 timber workers in 
the Northwest and 25,000 miners in Indiana, both 
in June. Several large strikes occurred among the 
miners; 3000 struck in the eastern part of Ohio in 
April and 5000 in the southern part in September, 
11,000 in Iowa in March, 6000 in Kentucky in 
September, 28,000 in Alabama in September, and 
25,000 in Missouri in the summer. In the building 
trades there were several large strikes: 4000 
carpenters in Chicago, 2500 in New York City in 
July and the same number in Cincinnati in March, 
10,000 in Philadelphia and vicinity in May, 4000 
in Pittsburg, 13,000 painters in New York City 
in Septembse! and 2500 building laborers in 
Rochester, N. Y., in April, with sales building 
trades strikes in South Bend, » Syracuse, 
Dallas, Detroit, and St. Paul. At various points 
along the Atlantic coast 20,000 longshoremen 
struck in March, 4000 in Philadelphia in May, 
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and 8000 in Porto Rioo in April, while 4500 
stevedores struck in ornia in September. 

In the textile industries 20,000 mill operatives 
struck in New Bedford and Fall River in March, 
5000 knit goods workers in New York City in 
August, 2500 silk workers in Paterson in the 
summer, and 3000 in Jersey City in ber. 
A few street railway strikes occurred: 8000 men 
in pie in miguc 1100 in Atlanta in March, 

icago and 3000 in New Orleans in July. 
Other strikes were agage of 15,000 brass workers 


in Waterbury, Conn., July, municipal 
employees in Chi ‘in "ihe spring, 3000 exprees 
clerks at the stations in Chicago i in March, 


3000 employees at the Baltimore Dry Docks in 
April, 5040 sugar planters in Hawaii in the spring, 
p sugar planters in Hawaii in the spring 
6000 cigar makers at Tampa in April, 8000 
machinists in Cincinnati in May iron and 
steel workers in Reading, Pa., in aes and 13,000 
Sage and 10,000 fur workers in New York City 
ay 
The largest number of disputes occurred in the 
leading manufacturing Statee—New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio—more 
than one-half the strikes being in these States. 
e largest number of strikes, as , was in 
New York City, 312, followed by Chicago, with 
125; Philadelphia, with 57; and n, with 51. 
In 1917 the nimber of unauthorized strikes of 
which the bureau has information was 72, and in 
1918, 58. In 1919 the number was 125, involving 
1,053, 256 strikers, and in 1920 the number was 
21 involving 850,837. 
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In a canine Oo orrikes and lockouts by 
ir hebeboes the Pe trades lead oe sme 
industries wit figures a 
publishing, 300; metal trades, 164; clothing, 113; 
textiles, 73; bakers, 67; miners, 39. 

Of the 561 strikes and lockouts ending during 
the first half of the year the outcome in 175 im 
stances was in favor of the employers, in 150 it it 
was in favor of the emplo in 118 it was a 
compromise, in 34 cases there was a return to 
wor ee erlenaon and in 79 cases no 


figures showing the total 
number of persons involved in the 1621 strikes and 
lockouts the figures for the few strikes involving 
large numbers of workers are: 140,000 marine 
workers, affecting 3690 ships and extending from 
Portland, Me., to Seattle, Wash.; 40,000 waist 
makers in 2100 N ew York City’ sho} 3 30,000 
ooo” in the b ding es 
trades strike of 


bg rn workers in San 
Trance. trades workers in 
Boston; 1o OO) chil in New 
York "bity: 1 10 600. portivllnte etc., 
in New ork City; 9353 coal miners, collectively, 
involved in three Pe lvania 9000 


nnsy 
textile workers in Charlotte, N. C., and vicinity. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1920 


Result 1916 

In favor of employers. ..........0. cece cece etcecee 727 
‘oe favor of employees...............00 cece eee cnee 733 
POMIOOG 6855545 oh oe AGE Rd eee 766 

an woos returned pending arbitration............. 70 
NOt reported ss. 56-05 oie eehb ass Son ees Wetec eee eee 99 
OCG le Bs cise oe OE RS 2,395 


Strikes ee Lockouts ending tn— 

1917 018” nie 1920 1916 1917 1918 1919 1980 
382 ae 661 633 21 13 6 19 10 
614 612 565 16 17 15 16 7 
699 674 785 4290 iil 21 17 11 6 
131 199 45 59 3 6 3 2 
190 190 36 197 2 1 21 21 2 

2,016 2,134 2,002 1,678 63 58 64 70 27 


Some of the strikes especially tiation: public 
attention were those in the t rtation and 
coal industries. The Alabama strike which 
had been officially called in September, 1920, 
was finally submitted to Governor Kilby for 
sean! Both sides agreed, in March, to abide 
by the decision to be made by, the Governor on 
the basis of the report of a commission of investiga- 
tion. The Governor found that the miners had no 
grievances as to living conditions, hours of work, 
or wages and recommended: (a) that the operators, 
as & means romote peace and harmony, 
reémploy the po as fast as places could be 
found for them without displacing the men who 
were then at work; (b) that the organization of 
the United Mine Workers of America so ab 7 
unemployed until they could find emplo 
For the disturbances in the coal fields o 

, see UNITED SrarTes. 


West 


. Returns for 
the last six months are not yet available. Pre- 
liminary figures for the first six months as compiled 
by the De ent of Labor show 1584 strikes 
and 37 lockouts as compared with 1770 strikes 
and 26 lockouts for the same period in 1920. 
During these months New York City was the 
greatest storm centre, with 82 disturbances; 


Others that involved large numbers of workers 
are the strikes of 4500 clothing workers in Phila- 
delphia, 4000 dock carpenters in New York City, 
3300 shoe workers in Manchester and Dee 
N. H., 4000 silk workers in New Jersey, 
miners in W n, 3000 tailors in and near 
New York City, 2200 tapestry workers in Con- 
necticut, 2000 eather workers in Peabody, 1500 
employees of the Atlanta, Birmin & Atlantic 
Railroad, 1300 packin house workers in Chicago, 
and 1500 tobacco workers in Porto ‘Rico. 

The total days lost in strikes and lockouts from 
January through June for the 403 reporting, was 
21,257. The average duration of these was about 
47 days. The average duration of strikes lasting 
lees than 90 days was 22 days. 

On June 1 the long labor: e which since 
December 8 had paralysed the clothing industry 
in New York came to an end. The strike was 
estimated to have caused a loss eg $100,000,000 
in production and $30,000,000 in wages. The 


cause of the trouble was the refusal of certain 
manufactureres to abide ie b ~ Bahay of Hols 
vernment in force in the 


1920, the manufacturers Beco that they 
would put into effect individual wage- 
reductions, and piece work, and would insist upon 
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the unlimited right to discharge employees. The 
two main issues were recognition of the union and 
joint industrial government. D the course of 
the trouble the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
were accused of excessive radicalism and oe 
vism. Numerous injunction suits were filed by 
anal carers. Finally a settlement was reached 

n the irises of ey Bilan, drawn up last 

ovember b A Sidney president of the 
Amalgama The wage- reduction amounted 
to 15 per cent. 

The Cleveland ane ee controversy was 
ended in June, when both parties accepted the 
award of arbitrators representing the public, which 
amoun to a wage-cut of 17 per cent. The 
strike involving 140,000 marine workers which 
began May 1 ended June 13 with a 15 per cent 
wage-reduction. 

REAT Briratn. Coal Miners’ Strike. It is 
estimated by the Monthly Labor Review that in 
the entire history of labor disputes probably no 
strike has had more far-reaching or more disse 
trous effects than the recent coal strike, oe 
from April 1, 1921, to June 27, which eh are 
transportation, reduced foreign trade, 
tually paralyzed the ind life of the nation. 
The immediate cause of this stoppage of coal 
production was the announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s decision that decontrol of the minin 
industry would become effective March 31, 1921, 
instead of on August 31, 1921, as o y pro- 
vided under the law. 


Before the war the miners’ wages were admit- terms su 


tedly too low, but under Government management 
substantial increases had been secured through the 
Sankey award of 1919 and the agreement of No- 
vember, 1920, which brought wages in the mining 
industry up 163 per cent above prewar wages. 
Prior to 1914 miners’ wages had been ter in 
some districts than in others, owing to differences 
in the opesupe Aig te of the various mines. 
To oe dy hese differences and thereby ob- 

poasible ert Pag ee the 
oa hi the Sie has oF t had been 
pooled, and the miners were rN on a uniform 
acale throughout the country, the prosperous 
districts thus making up the deficits of the poorer 
ones. Decontrol meant a return to the unsatis- 
factory system of district wage scales. 

Every effort was made to avert an actual 
stoppage of work. The miners referred the whole 
matter back to the district organizations to see if 
they were willing to temporarily abandon the 
policy of the national w board and national 
abaionny pool and allow their representatives to 
ba with negotiations on the district basis. 

turns showed an overwhelming majority op- 
posed to such a procedure. 


On March the representatives of both 
miners one the owners admitted their inabil- 
ity to reach agreement. Meantime each 


ide had ibritted a statement of its position to 
the Government. N otices were posted by the 
owners ending the miners’ employment iuider the 
old contracts and new offers at the reduced rates 
were made. Orders directing the miners not to 
renew their contracts at rates lower than the 
sate Bats went out to every mine and plant 
of occupation, and on lee 1 Preece 

of the Rawls includin eee of 
ae i aegis di oon report toe work. 
flowing t own in negotiations, the 
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triple alliance decided to vr the miners by a 
strike a er night of apell i Other opens 
especially the ectrical workers, sympa- 
thetic strikes. Intensive pre a were made 
by codperative societies, relief come ey 
the Government to meet the smpenane cee 
Meanwhile Mr. Hodges, the miners’ esman, 
offered a possible solution of the deadlock. But 
the miners’ federation refused to support their 
leader; whereupon the triple alliance at once 
called ‘off its general strike. Mr. Hodges sent in 
his resignation, which was not accepted by the 
miners. It was reported that the motion to 
accept his suggested terms was lost by only one 

vote. 


The lack of solidarity in the ranks of the. triple 
alliance was admittedly a blow to the labor move- 
ment. The miners felt that they had been “dis- 
gracefully deserted’; but while they had given 
eadesintonists and the people generally the idea 
that they were combating impossible wage- 
reductions, and in this they had widespread public 
sympathy, they refused to discuss wages with the 
owners. a result the belief became general that 
the miners’ strike was being conducted for the 

litical rather economic ends, so the triple al- 
Hants. which was ready to strike against the 
reduction of miners’ wages, but was not willing to 
throw the nation into chaos for the miners’ 
porica demands, withdrew its support 

Many pro for settlement were made 
and ceséetad before the men finally accepted 
bstantially better than those offered in 
March. While no permanent subsidy has been 
granted the industry the Government renewed for 
a temporary period its a of 10m 000,000 be ° 
inna aed adler nisia oe ei erghad districts. The 
district boards will be ted in the adjustment 
of wages by a tubal board composed of an equal 
number of ree ue of both sides having an 
independent c 
ough the miners were defeated upon the 
issue ‘of the national w 1, they obtained a 
rose ebaring system which, as the Economist 
London) points out, is wide in ite scope and more 
hopeful in its possible. effects than any other yet 
devised for a great industry. Moreover, their 
loyalty, self-sacrifice, discipline, and egileaior i | 
uietness “have commanded the sincere respect o 
classes in the country.” 

As has been said the effects of the ooal strike 
were terribly far-reaching. Many industries 
were forced to shorten their hours of labor and 
many others were forced to suspend operations 
altogether. This was es y true in the iron 
and steel and pottery es, which depend upon & 
daily supply of coal. These plants closed in ever- 
increasing numbers. Conditions became so bad 
with the workers out of employment that in May 
8000 ineals a day were f furnished ed children of the 
pottery employees at Stoke-on-Trent. 

The production of pig iron in May, 1921, 
according to a statement of the Nation Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, amoun 
to 13,600 tons as compared with 60,300 in April, 
1921, and 739, 000 i in May, 1920. The production 
of steel ingots and castings amounted to 5600 tons 
in May, 1921, as compared with 70,600 in the 
pe month, and 846,000 a year Great 

furnaces were damped down ne some of 
them have been blown out permanentl 

It was reported in Parliament on J aly 5 that the 
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cost. of Government measures taken with the 
coal sto , including the subsidy, was £18,- 
885,000 1 91 °757,858, par). 

During the first weeks of the strike railway 
services were 


greatly curtailed, but there was a 
very considera 


improvement in this respect 
during the latter of the strike, owing to a 
freer movement o: and the use of oil for fuel. 
A semiofficial statement says that the strike caused 
a deficit av g £9,500,000 ($46,231,750, par) 
monthly on the working railways still under 
Government control. 

Manufacturers were not as a rule as seriously 
affected as the industries mentioned. Falling 
markets at the beginning of the strike led to an 
eee of geen een eere whede 

us able to get rid of s a Boece ae ey 

to keep up the limited demand by work- 

ing their plants on a pert time. Ordinarily they had 

ter stocks of coal on hand, and as their supply 

Siminished they ually reduced the hours of 

working time. he workmen in these cases 

naturally’ felt the pinch Ne the strike much more 
keenly dl cid the employers. 

EXTILE Strike. Another large strike, 
meet mre as severe in its effects, was that in the 
cotton textile industry, lastin from June 6, 1921, 
to June 24. According to the final terms a 70 
per age reduction on standard list rates—equal 
to 4s. ($1.07) on the pound ($4.87)—was 


ee 
AB a CO Vigan of Rotary: ractically all 
,000 ugh the 


the cotton trade for some time and the strike 
500,000 operatives were affected. The owners 
tora was more favorable, since the closing 
of ne industry gave them opportunity to 
of surplus stocks and tided them over 
culties arising from the prolonged coal strike. 
For additional information, see Lasor, ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; Great Brrrarn. 
STRONG, Avuaustus Hopkins. Theologian 
and college president, died at Pasadena, Calif,, 
November 29. From 1872 to 1912 he was pres- 
ident of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
and after that president emeritus. He was bo 
pd 3, 1836, graduated at Yale, a bald an 


ester Theological Seminary in 9. He 
ts pases: ta years in Europe on his re- 
turn he was ordained to the Hay itist ministry 
and held pastorates at Haverhill, Mass., and 


Cleveland, Ppa He became president’ and 
Nabi of systematic theology at Rochester 
bl idaacoorn in 1872. In 1892-95 he 
resident of the American Baptist Mission- 
le nion, and in 1905-10 president of the general 
convention of Baptists of North America. He 
wrote Systematic Theology (1886); Philosophy and 
Religion 1888); The Great Poets and their 
hrist in Creation and Ethical Monism 
heology (1917); 
A Tour of the Missions (1918); besides volumes 
of miscellany, and collections of lectures. 

STYRIA. A crownland of Austria before the 
fall of the Austro-H n empire, of which 
after the arrangements following the war the 
greater part was retained in the new republic 
of Austria. Area before the war, 8,662 square 
miles; population, Dec. 31, 1910, 1, 441 ,157. 
Area and population according to the census of 
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Jan. 31, 1920, 6317 square miles and 957,509, 
respectively. "According to the census of Dec. 
31, 1910, 70.1. per cent spoke German; 29.37, 
Slovenian. Cap ital, Gras, with a population, 
a 31, 1920, of 157,032, 
UBMARINE B BOATS. See BATTLESHIPS AND 
Packie War VESSE 
SUBWAY SYSTEMS. See Rarip TRAnsIrT. 
SUDAN, ANa.io-Ecyprian. An African ter- 
ritory under British authority, lying between 
Egypt and Uganda, and extending from the Red 
sea to the limits of Wadai in Central Africa. 
Capital, Khartum. Area, including subject ter- 
ritory, about 1,041,400 square miles; population, 
estimated in 1917 at 3,400,000. The chief towns 
are: Khartum (23,083); ‘Omdurman (50,429); 
Khartum North (15,973). The region is the 
chief source of the world’s supply of ivory and 
Segoe aged see mm certain parts tian cotton 
ised with success. Of late years the 
cattle Gate has largely haha In 1919 the 
imports were valued ,805,745; and ae 
exports £E2,740,759. Cte “and 


uae miles, including 
rtum to El Obeid; 
and i Nile a Red Yea Railway from Port 
Sudan to the mouth of the Atbara river. ver- 
nor-General and Sirdar . the beginning of 1921, 
Major-General Sir L. O. F. Stack 
SUGAR. The break in prices brought disaster 
to the sugar industry, with heavy losses and the 
passage of dividends to most of the leading 
companies. Raw sugar went down to a low price 
that has not been reached in many years. The 


condition of the neeey was y serious 
Cuba. The financial stringency and the unsettled 
conditions of that country which prevented proper 


cultivation and cleaning of fields made the ultimate 
sise of the crop uncertain, as some of the mills 
were prevented from grinding. There was some 
agitation among Cuban grow ers for a decreased 
crop another year, by voluntary or governmental 
action. 

In the United States the and harvesting 
although was Ag y Asides In ray ri 

O early prospects were quite bright for an 
increased production, eeathee | interfered and 
the increase was repo as less than 10 per cent. 
The area planted in France was 20 per cent larger 
than in 1920, but the sugar production was eel 
mated at 20,000 tons less than in 1 1920. 
the largest producer, showed a gain of about 
175,000 tons, but Cszecho-Slovakia, the second 
largest producer, sho aight a falling off of some 55,- 
000 tons. production of Europe 
has Rata may a little over half what it was 
before the war. 

The world sugar crop of 1921-22 was estimated 
by Willett and Gray at 16,466,000 short ar 
compared with the final figures for 1920-21 
16,565,600 tons, a falling off of nearly 100,000 tons. 
Of the total crop as estimated, 11,503, 500 tons was 
from cane and 4,962,500 tons from beets. In 
1913 the world crop of sugar was about 18,600,000 
tons, so that there is a shortage of some 2. 000,000 
tons compared with the prewar production, 

The estimated production of cane su 
United States was 1,121,000 tons cluding 
Louisiana and Texas 241, 000; Porto Rico, 395,000 
Hawaii, 480,000, an irgin Islands, 5000), and of 


SUGAR CANE DISEASE 683 SURGERY 
beet sugar, 900,000 tons. Other principal producers Luther Finckel; Recording Secretary, William 
of cane sugar were: Cu 3,500,000; British West H. Hirst; Treasurer, John E. Stevenson; and 


ormosa an 
i appa Islands 276,000; 
Islands, 354,000; Africa, 5265,- 


The total beet sugar cro pcm ale 
knada owed a 


The sugar consumption in the United States in 
1921 amounted to 90 Ibs. per capita, an increase 
of nearly 3 lbs. compared with 1920, and of more 
than that amount since 1912. It was 16 lbs. 
greater than in 1918, which year marked the low 
pomt of the war period. In France the duty on 
sugar was raised from 200 to 500 francs a ton, the 
consumer being required to pay (with the excise 
tax) a tax of 1000 francs a ton. 

SUGAR CANE DISEASES. See Borany. 

SUMATRA. See Dutcn East Inpms. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, American. A 
body organized in 1817 as the Sunday and Adult 
schoo] Union with the object of establishing and 
maintaining Sunday schools and of pene 
and circulating moral and religious publications. 
Seven years later the name was changed to the 
American Sunday School Union. It is a volunteer 
association com of mem of different 
denominations aimed chiefly at teaching Christian 
truths to the young. Its missionaries are sus- 
tained by the contributions of individuals, churches, 
and Sunday schools. For the year to March 1 
eet Gace nent Giraedteeeemen 
oO : ools were i 
560 reorganized, 3042 schools aided, 181,316 
visits made to families, 19,293 sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered, 7990 persons brought into ex- 
isting schools 5312 vaeengay conversions, 234 

tbe ip ed gira ished, 157 Young ee 

les formed, reaching stations open 

25 churches i and 18 churches built. 
The value of ks and periodicals sold was 
$26,086.38 and of those given away, $3387.23. 
The total number of books, booklets, maps, charts 
and other Sunday school requisites issued has 
been 164,550. Books given to Christian workers, 
theological students and others, number 578; 
distributions for use by soldiers and _ sailors, 
19,457; and the combined circulation 11 different 
Sunday school periodicals, for officers, teachers, 
and scholars of all es, 1,689,451. 

Of the important features of the year may be 
mentioned the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion held in Tokyo, Ja during October, where 
it was reported that the total enrollment in the 
Sunday schools of the world was 30,296,531, two- 
thirds of which are found in North America. The 
society issues regularly eleven different periodicals 
adapted to different grades of pupils and repre- 
senting different phases of Sun School work. 
The largest is the Sunday School World. Two 
books were issued: Belligerent Peter, by Dr. David 
De Forest Burrell, and They Also Serve by Miss 
Alice Forman Wyckoff ‘ ucational work is 
conducted by means of Teacher Training classes; 
there were 636 students enrolled during the year, 
@ considerable gain over the previous year. The 
society still has ent need for men to carry on 
its missionary work in rural districts. 

The officers for 1921 were: President, Martin 


Educational Adviser, George A. Barton. National 
headquarters are maintained at 1816 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUPERPOWER SURVEY. See Powzr. 
SURGERY. There have been no startling in- 
novations in civil surgical practice since the recent 
war, and years before the latter operative technique 
appeared to have nearly reached its peak. Study is 
and has been directed largely to imising the 
risk es aie death by overcoming or prevent- 
ing shock and the consequences of hemorr. and 
the anssthetics. In many cases the elaborate 
techniques developed before the war had to be 
abandoned for simpler and more extemporaneous 
ures, especially in surgery of the chest. A 
study of contemporary operative surgery will 
often show that the brilliant results are the wor 


experience Libr at pg of equipment and 
BECO . True progress in surgery 
would mean that the obscure provincial n 


expert who plays safe. Any surgeon who points to 
his low operative rhe expected to state his 
per cent of operability. lower the mortality as 
@ rule, the lower the operability. If a surgeon 
operates on 75 per cent of all who appear before 
him and shows a mortality of 5 cent following 
operations he will pro be of more value to his 
inure t di n who bates no ae 
& given year whose opera was 
than 60 cent. Naturally emergency operations 
are not Ficluded in statistics, or are deducted from 
the totals in calculating tages. In the very 
best work we see both high operability and low 
inoperable Gparation ia refused cucegh or lnmited 
inoperable operation is outright or limi 
to a makeehift. rocedure which does not enter 
into statistics. But while Ad nated surgery is & 
institution for the indivi i 
ttle head i 


or appendicitis should have been nearly 16,000, 
this fgure also representing an increase. 
great causes of death are medical rather than 
surgical. The large figures of cancer and appendix 
deaths must not be charged up to defects in 
cal technique, for in a very large number of the 
cancer cases the di was either inoperable from 
the start or had become so from neglect, and in the 
case of appendicitis it often happens that the 
symptoms are vague and that the surgeon is called 
in only at the last moment, while many patients 
will not consent to operation. Nevertheless it is 
difficult to comprehend the failure of surgery to 
check the advancing mortality, which can only be 
explained by increasing incidence of these diseases 
or possibly in part through indirect antisurgical 
propaganda on the part of cults and isms of various 
inds. The public is certainly not becoming more 
fatalistic or skeptical. 


SURGERY OF WOUNDS 
: SURGERY OF WOUNDS. See Wovunpns, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. A non-secta- 
rian co-educational imstitution at Swarthmore 
Pa.; founded in 1869. The enrollment. for the fall 
session of 1921 was 510. There were 44 mem 
in the faculty. The productive funds amounted 
to | $3,000,000. e library contained 40,000 
volumes. ' The athletic field and fence were 
sompleted. President, Frank Aydelotte. 

SWAZILAND. A_ British protectorate in 
South Africa, situated in the southeast corner of 
the. Transvaal, and north of Zululand; ‘formerly 
under the administration of the South. African 
eens but latterly directly controlled by the 

British government. Area, 6678 square miles; 
population, estimated in 1914: at. 107, 117; Euro- 
The population, estimated in 1920 at about 1800. 

he nies of the government is at Moabane. The 

hief products are: Corn, tobacco, millet, peanuts, 
ana Essen Cotton-growing has been at- 
tempt Rich mineral resources are reported, 
but have not been develo with the exception 
of tin.. The protectorate is under the high com- 
missioner of South Africa and a resident commis- 
sioner. Rtgs poe ‘commissioner at the beginning 


of 1921 more 
" SWEDEN gdom in the extreme north- 
western part of Europe occupying the eastern and 


Stockholm. of the Scandinavian peninsula. Capital, 


AREA :AND POPULATION. Area, 173,035 square 
miles; population, Dec. 31, 1910, 5,522,403; 
Dec. 31, 1919, 0,847, 037. ‘The population is 
wholly Swedish with the exception (census of 
1910) of 25,290 Finns, 7138 Lappe, and a few 
thousand others. The movement of population 
in 1919 was as follows: Births, 114,505; deaths, 
84,247; marriages, 40,327. The immigrants in 
that year numbered 7809; the emigrants, 7337, of 
pcan cH cs to saad United lrg Ecinnine ol ied 

wns wit. eir population at the ng of 
1920 were: Stockholm, 415, 201; Giteborg, 200,- 
577; Malmié, 111,931. 
; AGRICULTURE. The number of farms under 
cultivation in 1919 was 428,758, of which 120,788 
were of two hectares or leas; 270, 511 of 2 to 20 
hectares; and 34,883 above 100 hectares. 

The crops for 1920 and the estimates for 1921 
were as follows: 
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den suffering the same depression that prevailed 
in the other Seandinavian countries. Neverthe- 
less, there was a.steady improvement in the trade 
balance, & rapid decrease of prices, a stable ex- 

e market and an improvement of the finan- 
cial situation. The ex e value of the Swedish 
crown did not suffer the violent fluctuations that 


crown ca 28,8). 
which continued down to the close of e year 
showed iteelf especially in the increasing number 
of ape yes who, according to an estimate at 
the end of the year, numbered more than 150,000. 
Wage agreements affecting about 300,000 workers 
were to expire Jan. 1, 1922, and at a conference 
between workingmen and oe peu on De 
cember 15, the latter demanded a radical cut in 
wages rangin from 25 to 45 per cent of the existing 
scale while the workingmen opposed an inerease 
until the retail price index should become lower. 
At the close of the year most of the important 
Swedish industries were running only on half or 
part time. On Feb. 15, 1921, 22 factories _ 
closed down. The number s 
ing the year and by October 1, 68 had closed. 
Severe curtailment of output occurred -in the 
eering ee shipbuilding and electrical 
industries, an roduction of steel and iron was 
low, ‘and ey ined of sigan bth in. pane ton 
tumn was the largest as yet reach 
70,000 to 80,000.. Soviet a 
grain in large quantities thro ut the country m 
ite of the efforts of the authorities to. cut down 
trade. The trial of Bolshevist conspirators 
was going on at Stockholm in the autumn. - 
- At the cloge of the year there seemed prospect of 
8 better business candidat owing to the improved 
exchange situation as indicated sa) the approach of 


from 
ie were baying 


Swedish money almost to par . the American 
dollar. It seemed probable that 6 trade would 
revive and y trade with the United States. 


In mar seer as U dbhiborgce ae the die- 
tion of t. perial Bank from eeming 
bak aoe uni March at, 1902 At that tne 
the Soviet gold in Sweden was Pp at - 
000 to 600,000,000 kroners of which the Swedish 
mint had melted down an amount valued at 
$31,200,000. As to trade with Russia and the Bal- 
tic states, it was still inactive at the cloge of the year 
and the negotiations for renewed commerce with 
the Soviet government were proceeding slowly. 


Commerce. Estimates of foreign trade in 
1981, 1920, | round numbers for 1920 were as follows: Teapoeta 
Crop meric aracheg $903, ai re rts, $679,110, aa The follow- 
table shows importa for 1919: 
Wheat tS eceocalera aie esd aise oles inne ee 842,000 287,000 ing B reading impo 
Barley. 2222222222222 287/000 240000 ee ark 
ORG aos i aera ies ata ood 981,000 1,025,000 krone krone 
Mengoorm..... 222222202222 2220 000 449,000 ; si = 
Potatoes........................, 1,698,000 1,678,000 Textile manufactures......... 331,147,000 16,982,000 
Bugar beets. 1,437,000 1,089,000 Cor and flour............... 112,757,000 5,931,000 
Se eesti as coe aes 4,153,000 5,307,000 Colonial wares............... 175,133, 1,502,000 
a rece 
The large wheat crop harvested caused much Me repel ge teal de Sis e, -334°368,000 288 946.000 
agitation for higher tariff protection against the Live animals and animal food. 281,617,000 
importation of foreign flour, as it was claimed that Dae and other animal 131,870,000 22,376,000 
in'spite of the price difference of approximately 15 Metals, raw and partiy wrought 568, 
tals, raw and partly wrought. 104,568,000 140,703,000 
crowns per 100 kilos in favor of domestic flour, , Wrought and unwrought 23,122,000 443,870,000 
Swedish bakers continued to favor the American Wood. pulp. paper, and Paper as 000 —-388,019,000 
product, claiming that it is of superior quality. Oieratiia. 0 545,283,000 185,234,000 


Economic Conprtions. There was only a slow 
approach to normal conditions during 1921, Swe- 


TOtAl cco ese cate is 2,533,968,000 1,575,697,000 
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‘Fryance. The budget for 1921 totaled 1,000,- 
300,000 kroner, an increase of 
the nbapernge: year. It showed a deficit of about 
272,000,000 crowns, covered in part by loans an 
in part by the use of eh assets. At the close 
of the year the details o 
not. worked out but it was repo as b ae 
at 902,000,000 crowns. The national debt whi 
in 1913 amounted to 648,000,000 crowns in 
during the year and in 1920 stood at 1,557,000,000 
crowns. It had been reduced by Oct. 1, 1921, to 
1,427,000,000 crowns of which 1,367,000,000 
crowns were funded and the rest floating debt. 

Surpprne. At the end of 1921 the Swedish 
merchant marine had a total tonnage of 1,090,000 
as compared with 1,100,000, Jan. 1, 1921. 

Rattways. The mil open for traffic m 1921 
was about 9500. The railway situation in Sweden 
in 1921 in large measure paralleled that in other 
Euro countries. The state railway system 
Sweden in 1921 included about 3425 miles of line, 
which was about one-half of the standard 
eee and about 38 per cent of the total mileage. 
In 1921 expenses had increased and also rates, 
that freight rates were from 100 per cent to 250 per 
cent higher than the 1913 rates, though they were 
reduced lower than those in force in 1920 about 
50 to 100 per cent of the prewar rates. ese re- 
ductions with the decrease of materials would, it 
was thought, meet expenses in 1922. 

, VERNMENT.. Executive power is vested in 
the king, who acts with the advice of the council 
of state, a responsible ministry. islative 
power is in a diet or parliament of two bers 
of which the lower is elected by universal (male 
aoe ee hemlet ney lower 

ouse were distributed among the groups 
at the beginning of 1921 as follows: Socialists, 

75; Moderates, 90; Li ; parties, 
29; Socialist Left, 7; of no party, 2. Upper house: 
Socialists, 49; Liberals, 


HIsSTory 


CaBINET CHANGES. The policy of the govern- 
ment was laid down at the opening of the parlia- 
ment in the middle of January. It included: 
Adherence to the League of Nations; the necessity 
of maintaining the country’s means of defense; 
strict economy both in public and in private 
finances in order to meet the financial crisis; 
social reform; labor legislation; and tariff revision. 
The de Geer ministry, saving lost the support of 
parliament, resigned in February and a new 


cabinet was formed under M. von Sydow who yards 


retained all of the old ministry with the exception 
of the minister of finance who was replaced by 
M. Beskow. Later, however, the minister of 
defense resigned office in May after parliament 
had refused his proposal of 225 days of military 
service and had fixed the period at 165 days. 
There was much complaint in Sweden at the 


225,000,000 over th 
d_ elections for Par 
the budget for 1922 were ha 
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decision of the ial commission appointed by 
ations which rented genta the 
see below) to Finland. The 
foe este eet Dae 
cratic a ; opinion - 

nee roel ted fowand the Left after the 


e e of 
Aland ds 


ministry 
Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Justice, A. Ackerman; Defense, 
son; Finan ik Thorason; Interior, Herman 
Lindquist; Commerce, A. Orne; Public Works, 
C. E. Svensson; Culture, Olof Slosson; Agriculture, 
S. Linders. Of the above members MM. Hansson, 
Thorsson, and Svensson had held respectively the 


of portfolios of Justice, Finance, and the Interior in 


the former Branting cabinet; and M. Lindquist 
had been Speaker of the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment and served in 1919 as a delegate to the 
International Labor Congress at Washington. 
The coming into power of a Socialist ministry was 
taken by some as one of the causes of depression in 
business. According to the reports in the press, 
Swedish shipowners had latterly turned over to 
Germany vessels amounting to 55,000 tons and 
Germany had applied for the transfer of 30,000 
tons more of Sw shipping. 
ALAND Isuanps. As noted in the article, 
War or THE Nations, the Aland Islands were 
placed on a neutral basis according to the decision 
of the League of Nations at ire aii 22, signed 
by ten Powers. On Nov. 17 the Swedish foreign 
minister, Hjalmar Branting, received a note from 
the Russian foreign minister declaring that the 
Aland question could not be settled without con- 
sulting ia, and that Sweden’s signature of the 
agreement was a hostile act and in violation of the 
agreements between Sweden and the Soviet govern- 
ment. See NavaL PROGRESS. 
SWEDENBORGIANS. See New Jmrusatem, 


OF. 
SWEDISH LANGUAGE. See PHILOLoey. 
SWEDISH LITERATURE. See Scanpinavian 


LITERATURE. 

SWIMMING. This branch of rt scored 
an amazing success in 1921, particularly in the 
United States, where a veritable host of com- 
petitions was held. New records were a common 
occurrence, representatives of both sexes sharing 
in their establishment. Among the men the 
leaders were John Weissmuller and Norman 
Ross of the Illinois A. C., Warren and Pua 
Kealoha of Honolulu and Stephen Ruddy of the 
New York A. C. Weissmuller, a youth of seven- 
teen, numbered among his achievements: 100 
yards, free style, in a 60-foot pool (52 3-5 sec- 
onds); 150 yards, free style, in a 75-foot pool 
(1 minute 27 2-5 seconds). Pua Kealoha equaled 
the world’s mark of 53 seconds for the 100 yards 
straightaway in open water. Ross swam 440 
in 5 minutes, 3 4-5 seconds and one mile 
In 22 minutes, 38 1-5 seconds, performing 
feats ina 60-foot pool. Ruddy lowered the breast 
stroke record for 220 to 3 minutes. Warren 
Kealoha reduced back stroke figures for the 100 
and 150 yards respectively to 1 minute, 6 seconds 
and 1 minute, 47 2-5 seconds. 

The women stars of the year were Miss Eth 


SWINE 


Bieibtrey, Mrs. Charlotte Boyle Clune, Miss 
Sibyl Bauer, and Miss Gertrude Ederle, the latter 
a fourteen-year old girl. Miss Bleibtrey swam 
100 yards in 1 minute, 3 2-5 seconds, Mrs. Clune 
covered 220 yards in 2 minutes 47 2-5 seconds, 
and Miss Bauer set new world’s records for the 
100 and 150 yards, back stroke, of 1 minute, 16 
seconds and 2 minutes, 6 4-5 seconds, respectively. 
The senior outdoor championships of the Ama- 
tuer Athletic Union were held at various cities dur- 


were: 100 yards, Pua Kealoha; 220 yards, John 
Weissmuller; 440 yards, Ludy Langer: 880 , 
Ludy Langer; high diving, Clarence Pi n. 


The women’s outdoor orp ree resulted 
as follows: 50, 100, 440 and 880 yards, Miss Ethelda 
Bleibtrey; one mile, Miss Thelma Darby; high 
and fancy diving, Miss Helen Meany; long 
distance swimming, Miss Ethelda Bleibtrey. 

The winners in the senior indoor champion- 
ships were: 100, 220, and 500 ds, Norman 
Ross, fancy diving, Clarence Pi n. The 
Illinois A. C. won the 400-yard relay event and 
also triumphed in the water polo tournament. 
» Yale University won the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship, while Princeton University was supreme 
at ‘water polo, making a clean sweep of its eight 
matches. Northwestern University ca 
the Western Conference title, but the honors at 
water polo went to the University of Illinois. 

Henry Sullivan of Lowell, Mass., failed in four 
attempts to swim the English Channel. 

SWINE. See L Stock 


. See Lrvz , 

SWINE ERYSIPELAS. See VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

SWITZERLAND. A federal republic of Central 
Europe, comprising within its limits the highest of 
th ps an the Jura mountains; divided into 
twenty-two cantons of which three are in turn di- 
vided into demi-cantons each. The capital is Berne. 

ARPA AND PopuLATION. The total area is 
15,976 square miles; total population, Dec. 1, 1920 
3,861 508. The following table shows area an 
population by cantons at the censuses of Dec. 1, 
1910, and Deo. 1, 1920: 


Population 

Area, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, 
Canton eq. mt. 1910 1920 
py Ee i 666 503,915 535,634 
oo” ARSE 4 eae 2,657 645,877 669,966 
RROD ina Sie Re ox <b a Siete we 579 167,223 176,189 
ee od satin began os ohana Ses 415 2,113 23,843 
OG aivicat le Waly sks es haces 351 8,428 59,475 
RPO NR 50s as eo oo es 183 17,161 17,461 
RS 112 13,788 13,966 
Re re a tas ss ale a0 4 267 33,316 33,689 
oe ee er 92 28,156 31,439 
WOME © A 25566. 58s oh ae Ss 644 139,654 142,297 
SS) SPL CRE 302 117,040 130,230 
SE anes 14 135,918 140,112 
Basel-County................. 163 76,488 82,033 
Schaffhausen (Schaffhouse) 

PRN go oo osc b se sy 8 114 46,097 50,238 
Appenzell (Ext.)............. 101 57,973 55,113 
Appenzell (Int.).............. 61 14,659 14,642 
NEO | OS ey 779 302,896 294,028 
Graubiinden................. 2,773 117,069 118,263 
RIE NE NN Te aes dig A Syd ws Be 542 230,634 239,777 
ce RS Peer 381 134,917 135,153 
ue Chem os. : --- sss ss 1,088 156,166 153,457 
nN oe RS 2 85 8 ad wd 1,244 317,457 315,326 
Valais (Wallis) (1815)... ...... 2,027 128,381 128,274 
OS RR ee eee 312 133,061 130,671 
SS a ee ree 108 154,906 170,332 

Totals eee 15,976 3,753,293 3,861,508 


The populations of the principalities at the 
census of Dec. 1, 1920, were as follows: Zurich, 
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206,120; Basel, 135,385; Berne, 103,986; Saint 
Gall, 69,733; Lausanne, 67,858; Geneva, 55,738; 
Lucerne, 43,696. 

Protestants, according to the census of Dec. 1, 
1920, numbered 2,218,589 and Roman Catholics, 
1,586,826. 

In 1918 primary schools numbered 4229 with 
13,371 teachers and 555,353 pupils. There are 
seven universities with faculties of law, medici 
philosophy and science, and theology; totals 
students and teaching staffs, respectively, in 1918 
as follows: Zurich, teaching staff, 163, and stu- 
dents, 1825; Berne, 162 and 1787; Geneva, 155 
and 1086; Basel, 130 and 1070; Lausanne, 108 and 
909; Fribourg, 72 and 535; Neuchatel, 67 and 199. 

Economic Conopirions. In the late summer a 
serious condition of unemployment was reported 
along with a heavy falling off of i ee and 

roduction. The remedies applied by the Federal 
uncil were of no avail. These consisted in 
limitation of the imports and a new customs 
tariff, but they both seemed to aggravate rather 
than reduce the difficulties. It was proposed that 
a bonus on exports should be granted by a special 
national bank issue so contrived as not to run the 
risk of inflation. Serious unemployment developed 
during the year and the number of men out 
work was placed in the autumn at 135,000. There 
was & nae period of depression in the watch- 
making industry and 32, watch-makers were 
completely or paely employed. Among meas- 
ures affecting business under consideration in the 
autumn was 2 proposal to change the constitution 
by a clause permitting factory owners and railway 
companies to request employees to work 54 hours a 
week, the new 8-hour working day having greatly 
deranged conditions in the paleoads and factories; 
also a proposal to abolish the federal war profits tax. 

Commerce. The total imports in 1920 were 
$712,777,052 and the total exports, $550,553,435. 

FINANCE. Budget estimates for 1922 were: 
Revenue, 422,170,000 francs; expenditure, 522,- 
070,000; deficit, 99,999,000 francs, an improve- 
ment of the bu for 1921 which showed: 
Revenue, 384,582, francs; expenditure, 517,- 
847,000; deficit, 133,265,000 francs. 

Rattways. In 1921 in Switzerland, as else- 
where in Europe, the railways were experiencing 
difficult conditions, the majority of which were 
economic and due to circumstances following the 
war. On account of the high rate of exchange for 
Swiss money, neighboring countries were boy- 
cotting the Swiss routes for through traffic to 
escape paying the premiums required. The 
tourist business in Switzerland for various and 
obvious reasons had decreased materially, though 
hopes were entertained of its inprovement. 
Unlike other European countries, however, 
Switzerland had not fallen behind in her mainte- 
nance of roadbed and equipment and these were 
in excellent condition, while the far-sighted policy 
of electrification previously adopted was being 
advanced as rapidly as possible. 

GOVERNMENT. Executive and legislative are 
vested in a parliament of two chambers, namely, 
the state council and the national council, the 
former of 44 members, two chosen from each 
canton, and the latter of 189 representatives 
elected directly by the ple. Executive au- 
thority is delegated by a federal council of seven 
members elected for three years by the federal 
assembly, that is, by both houses of parliament 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


united, which also elects the president of the 
confederation. President of the Confederation in 
1921, Edmund Schultheiss; vice-president of the 
federal council, Dr. Robert Haab. 

History. In the summer an accord was 
reached between France and Switzerland in the 
matter of the zones, which had caused some 
misunderstanding on both sides of the frontier. 
On May 12 the Swiss minister in France in re- 
calling the age-long friendship between the two 
Powers, expressed his satisfaction and that of 
his country at being able to unite French families 
which been broken up as a result of the sys- 
tem of internment in Switzerland. Within three 
years the right to visit about 6440 interned per- 
sons in Switzerland had been accorded to the 
French families. As to the manner in which the 
French soldiers interned in Switzerland had 
conducted themselves, the Swiss minister de- 
clared that his countrymen had learned to esteem 
them and sympathize with them. 

THe Presipenr. At the close of the year the 
Swiss Federal Assembly, by a vote of 154 to 163, 
elected M. Robert Haab President of the Con- 
federation to succeed M. Motta, who retained 
charge of the political department. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. See GARBAGE AND REFUSE 
DIsPosaL. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. A _ non-sectarian 
co-educational institution of the higher learning 
at Syracuse, N. Y.; founded in 1870. The enroll- 
ment for the fall of 1921 was as follows: Liberal 
Arts College, 1379; Engineering, 333; Law, 205; 
Medicine, 186; Graduate School (estimated), 215; 
Agriculture, 104; Business Administration, 1068; 
Fine Arts, 726; Teachers College, 141; Forestry, 
341; Public and Dramatic Art (estimated) 107; 
Library Economy, 44; Home Economics, 230; 
Nursing, 74; total, not including duplicates, 
4723; tor the summer session, 460; Extension 
students, 734; grand total, 5917. There were 
450 members in the faculty including 14 addi- 
tions since last year. The lib contained 
110,832 volumes and 43,000 pamphlets. Presi- 
dent, James R. Day, D.C.L., LL.D. 

YRIA. A former province of the Turkish 
empire in Asia Minor comprising the _ region 
between the Euphrates river and the Syrian 
desert on the east, and the Mediterranean sea 
on the west, and extending from the Alma ey 
Mountains on the south to Egypt on the south; 
recognized in 1920 as an independent state under 
@ mandatory power, the mandate being bestowed 
on France at the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers at San Remo, April 25, 1920. Area of 
territory under the Frenc mandate estimated at 
about 60,000 square miles with a population of 
about 3,000,000, who are mainly Sunnite Mo- 
hammedans. The region was divided under the 
French into four governments as follows: Govern- 
ment of Aleppo from the Euphrates region to 
the Mediterranean; Great Lebanon extending 
from Tripoli to Palestine; Damascas, including 
Damascus, Hama, Hems, and the Hauran; and 
the country of Mount Arisarieh. Chief cities 
with estimates of ood dorgea Damascus, 250,000; 
Aleppo, 250,000; Beirut, 180,000; Hems, Hama, 
and Aintat, each between 60,000 and 80,000. 

Propuction. The chief occupation is agricul- 
ture, but resources have not been fully developed 
Industry is restricted by the lack of raw materials 
as well as by the inclination of the inhabitants to 
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commerce. Latterly there has been a considerable 
development of the weaving industry. 

CoMMERCE. Previous to the war, exports 
rink i 60,000,000 francs and imports, 124,000,- 
000 francs. After the. war rts declined 
owing to the lack of labor and modern machinery 
in agriculture. The chief exports are: Wool, hides, 
cereals, native art wares, vegetable oils, fruits, 
nuts, wines, tobacco, and licorice. Figures for 
total imports were not available. The average 
annual imports of cotton goods before the war were 
valued at 45,000,000 francs; of woolen goods 
12,000,000 francs; silks and velvets, 25,000,000 
francs; iron and steel for construction, 7,500,000 
francs; canned goods and wines, 8,000,000 francs: 
chemicals and dye products, 5,000,000 francs. 


History 


THE ORGANIZATION UNDER THE FRENCH MAN- 
DATE. In January the French Prime Minister M. 
Leyagues declared before the French Chamber 
the intention of France to retain permanentl 
all of Syria. French policy in Syria, as set forth 
by the government, looked to the admission of 
the native population into the administration 
to the greatest possible d and 8 corre- 
sponding limitation of French activity. Com- 

int was made, however, that the number of 

rench officials in Syria was excessive. This 
was in part explained by the difficulty of setting up 
machinery of government. The fundamental 
principle of the Syrian state was self-government 
on the part of the different regions that composed 
it, namely, the Libanus, the territory of Alaouites 
and of the Druses and the states of Aleppo and 
Damascus, each of which had to have an inde- 
perce constitution subject to some kind of 
ederal control. state was to preserve its 
traditional liberties and elect its own executive 
and legislature. Owing to the separatist tend- 
encies of the population there was much difficulty 
in setting up a federal government. Many plans 
were propcecd ranging from a pure confedera- 
tion of the Syrian states to a sort of dual govern- 
ment which divided the Syrian populations from 
those of the Libanus. e general tendency, 
however, was toward a system based on agree- 
ments among the states through the interven- 
tion of France, having to do mainly with matters 
of legislation, customs, and finance. As soon as 
these questions were settled it was planned to 
set up at Beirut a sort of permanent diet, con- 
sisting of a small number of delegates elected from 
each state, which would have control over the 
general interests of the country. The tendency in 
short was toward the least possible centralization. 

Ciuicta. According to press dispatches, De- 
cember 2, an agreement was reached between the 
Angora government and the Franklin-Bouillon 
Mission in respect to the necessary guarantees 
for the Christian population of Cilicia. These 
included the abrogation of the law levying 40 
per cent on the property of the inhabitants duri 
the campaign of Sakaria; the postponement of 
military conscriptions; the creation of a mixed 
Franco- commission, including repre- 
sentatives from the communes of Cilicia to safe- 
guard property; complete liberty of person and 
property; immediate and complete amnesty. 

SZUMOWSKA, Anroinetre. See Music, 
Artists, Instrumentalists. 


T 


TAGLIAPIETRA, Giovanni. Italian baritone, 
died in New York, April 11. He was born in 
Venice about 1850. After his début at Florence 
he sang in Paris and London, and in the eighties 
was agin favorite with the New York public. 


wife was the famous pianist Teresa 
Carrefio. 
TAHITI. See Oceanta, Frence EsrasuisH- 
MENTS IN, 


TAIWAN. Official name of Formosa (q. v.). 

TALAAT_PASHA. See Necrotoey and Tur- 
KEY. 

TALC AND SOAPSTONE. The United States is 
by far the greatest producer of talc and soapstone, 
and it consumes even more than it produces. 
In 1919 it produced 68 per cent of the world’s 
supply and consumed 79 per cent. The produc- 
tion of talc and soapstone in 1920 exceeded that in 
any previous year both in quantity and in value 
according to the United States Geological 
Survey. The sales in 1920 amounted to 224,290 
short tons, valued at $3,090,265, an increase in 
1920 over 1919 of 21 po cent In quantity and 
31 per cent in value. e quantity oebcoded by 
2 per cent that of 1917, the previous record- 
quantity year, and the value exceeded by 15 per 
cent that of 1918, the previous record-value year. 
The quantity of talc reported to the Geological 
Survey as ground was 178,505 tons, valued at 
$2,142,894, or 18 per cent more than in 1919. The 
value of the ground talc was the highest on 
record, eA | that for 1919 by 34 per cent and 
that for 1918, the,‘previous record-value year, by 
15 per cent. The average price of ground talc in 
1920 was the highest on record, namely, $12 per 
short ton, which may be compared with $10.55 in 
1918 and 1919 and $8.42 in the prewar year 1913. 
The manufactured soapstone sold amounted to 
19,707 tons, valued at $709,400, not the highest 
annual output recorded, but the highest annual 
value. Vermont led the other States in production 
with 86,489 short tons, or 39 per cent of the total 

uantity, valued at $816,794. New York led in 
the value of talc produced, but was second in 
quantity, with 30 per cent of the total, 68,168 
tons, valued at $977,228. | 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. A colony under 
British occupation, formerly GEerMAN East 
Arrica. Evacuation of the German forces was 
complete by the beginning of 1919 when the whole 
colony passed under British and Belgian adminis- 
tration. It was one of the mandate territories 
under the League of Nations and was divided into 
British and Belgian spheres, the Belgian sphere 
including the provinces of Ruanda and Urundi on 
the borders of Lake T: yika with head- 

uarters at Kigali. The headquarters of the 

ritish sphere is at Dar-es Salaam. According to 
the decree of July 22, 1920, the head of the local 
government was to be a governor aided by an 
executive council of nominated members. Area, 
estimated at 384,180 square miles, with a coast 
line of about 620 miles; population, Jan. 1, 1913, 


about 3,500,000, chiefly of mixed Bantu stock. 
The country is extremely fertile and affords 
possibilities of extensive production of raw materi- 
als. but labor is limited. Its natural products 
include: Corn, cotton, hides and skins, oil nuter 
sisal, copper, coffee, etc.; and those which ente 
into the export trade are: Sisal, cotton, hides and 
skins, copper, coffee, and nuts. The minerals 
include copper, lead, silver, mercury, graphite, 
and asbestos. The forests contain an abundance 
of valuable wood, including cedar, mahogany, and 
teak. Commerce for the year ending May 31, 1920, 
was as follows: Exports, 19,940,156 rupees; 
imports, 17,376,405 rupees. A large proportion of 
the trade is with Zanzibar. The chief items 
among the imports are: Cotton piece rice, 
tobacco products, wines, and liquors. e link in 
the Cape-to-Cairo rai was completed as far 
as Salisbury, Rhodesia, whence a branch runs to 
Beira. On the south it had reached as far as 
Sennar on the Blue Nile. In 1921 work was begun 
on the bridge across the Zambesia river at Chinde, 
which wa; to open trade with Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, and Lake Nyassa. Governor and commander- 
in-chief at the beginning of 1921, Sir H. A. Byatt. 
TARIFF. See Unirep Srates and AarIcut- 
TURAL LEGISLATION. 
ASMANIA. A state in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, consisting of the island of Tasmania 
and several small islands. Area including the 
island of Macquarie 26,216 square miles; esti- 
mated population, June 30, 1920, 216,643, as com- 
pared with 191,211 in 1911. Capital, Hobart, 
with a population, including suburbs, estimated m 
June, 1920, at 50,000. e production of the 
principal crops in bushels in 1919-20 was: Oats, 
1,242,258; peas, 300,545; wheat, 213,589. The 
fruit industry is considerable, the Saale in 
that year being 2,866,813 bushels. Live stock in 
1920 were as follows: Sheep, 1,781,425; cattle, 
214,442; horses, 39,452; pigs, 35,530. No later 
figures for imports and exports were available than 
those given in the preceding Year Boox for 
1918-19, when they were, respectively, £608,786 
and £1,002,093. The budget for 1919-20 was: 
Revenue, £1,815,031; expenditure, £1,828,301. 
The railway mileage, June 30, 1919, was about 
747 of which 601 were state-owned. The executive 
re is in a governor or administrator, appointed 
y the Crown; and the legislative power, in a 
legislative council and a house of assembly, elected 
for six years and three years, ie aaah Gov- 
ernor at the Sicigr i 1921, Sir W. L. rdyce; 
Prime Minister, Sir W. H. Lee. See AUSTRALIA. 
TAUSSIG, WARD Davip. Naval oflicer, 
diet, at Newport, R. I., Jan 29. He was born 
at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20, 1847; graduated at the 
United States Military Academy in 1867; and had 
risen through the successive grades to the rank of 
rear-admiral, May 15, 1908. He distinglished 
himself in his early career for services during the 
earthquake at Arica under Commander ; 
He was in command of the Bennington during the 
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ish-American war and took possession of 
ake Island. He also assumed control over the 
island of Guam, Feb. 1, 1899. He served after- 
wards in the Philippines and in North China. He 
was subsequently in command of the navy yards 
at Washington, , Pensacola, New York, and 
finally at Norfolk (1907). He also served as 
commanding officer on the Enterprise, the Inde- 
rn and the Indiana. He retired, Nov. 20, 
1909. 

TAYLOR, Berr Lzeston. Author, died, March 
19. He was best known for his column in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, entitled, ‘‘A Line age 
or Two.”’ He was born at Goshen, Mass., Nov. 
13, 1866; and educated at the College of the City 
of New York. The newspaper feature above 
mentioned was widely quoted during many years 
and its success inspired a host of imitators and led 
to the adoption of similar features in the pages of 
many | g newspapers throughout the country. 
He published the following volumes: The Well 
tn the Wood (1904); The Charlatans (1906); A Line 
O’Verse or Two (1911); The Ptpesmoke Carry 
(1912); Motley Measures (1913), etc. 

TAYLOR ARLES NRY. Journalist, died 
at Boston, Mass., June 22. He was owner of the 
Boston Globe. He was born at Boston, Mass., 
July 14, 1846; and educated in the public schools. 
He became a printer and reporter on the Boston 
Traveler. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
house of representatives in 1872 and clerk of the 
house in 1873. He had meanwhile served in the 
Civil War in a Masachusetts regiment and was 
wounded at Fort Hudson, La., June 13, 1863. 
After 1873 he was editor and manager of the 
Boston Globe. ; ; 

TAYLOR, (FRANK) WALTER. Artist, died in 
1921. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., March 
8, 1874; studied art in Paris; and established a 
studio in Philadelphia in 1898. He received the 
medal of honor at the Panama Exposition of 1915. 
Besides illustrating various books he was the 
author of many short stories in the leading mag- 


azines. 

TAYLOR, Samuret MitcHett. Former Con- 
gressman, died at Washington, D. C., September 
13. He was born in Ittawamba County, Miss., 
May 25, 1852; and after a common achool educa- 
tion and study of the law, began practice at 
Tupelo, Miss., in 1876. He was elected to the 
Mississippi house of representatives in 1879, but 
removed to Arkansas in 1887 and was prosecutin 
attorney there for the eleventh judicial district 0 
Arkansas from 1889 to 1895. He was a member 
of Congress from Arkansas from 1913 to 1921. 

TEACHERS. See Epucarion. 

TELEPHONY. The year was marked by 

atifying improvement in telephone service. 
The demoralization of the operating personnel, 
that had been so marked for two years following 
the war, was superseded by prompt, efficient 
service and greater facility in obtaining station 
instruments desired by new subscribers. Business 
and industrial depression had but little effect 
on the amount of activity demanded of the 
telephone companies. In fact, the slack period 
of business gave these companies an opportunity 
to make certain. extensions and improvements 
which, when completed, will put them in excellent 
condition to handle the inevitably increased 
volume of traffic that will come in the near future. 
Lines were extended, new central offices built and 


TELEPHONY 
equip and the manufacture of new apparatus 
eae ly carried on. 


; peter Pas importance of the telephone 
in our national life, certain statistics given in the 
latest report of the American Telephone and 
thes bag Company (Bell system) are of interest. 
On Dec. 31, 1921, there were 13,380,000 owned 
and operated stations in the Bell ; nearly 
two-thirds of all the telephones in the world; and 
du the year 1921, 778,284 telephones were 
added to the system. To show further the sig- 
nificance of these oe, the report states that 
in the year 1900, there was one Bell Telephone 
station to every 90 persons in the United States; 
while in 1921, there was one to every 8 persons. 
It must be noted, too, that during this period 
the population of the United States increas 
45 per cent and general volume: of business in- 
creased 100 per cent; but the number of telephones 
in use increased 900 per cent. In actual figures, 
from 1,350,000 to almost 14,000,000. 

In 1921, the Bell System had an operating 
revenue amounting to $497,088,233, which was 
greater than that for 1920 by $47,646,118. Total 
operating expenses were $363,687,283, an in- 
crease Of $17,867,666 over that item in 1920. 

ere was a large increase in the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company during the year, the total as of Dec. 31, 
1921, being 186,342, an increase of 46,894 over 
the previous year. It is significant, also, that 
there were more women shareholders than men 
and that 25,700 employees of the Bell System 
were owners of stock. 

The engineering departments of the various 
radio companies were working in close codperation 
with the telephone companies, to their common 
advantage. As mentioned in the 1920 Year Boox 
(see WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY and TELEPHONY), 
radio conversations had been carried on between 
shore stations and Santa Catalina Island, thirty 
miles off the California Coast. Upon the com- 
pouen of the submarine cable between Havana, 

ba, and Key West, Fla., it became possible to 
converse succeasfully over the land lines from 
Florida to California and thence by radio to 
Catalina: a total distance of 5500 miles. A notable 
achievement, particularly when it is realized that 
each form of speech transmission, through sub- 
marine cable, then over a wire circuit and then 
by radio through space, involves peculiar, char- 
acteristic difficulties; yet the persons speaking 
may not be aware that they are conversing in any 
other than the usual manner over a short wire 
circuit. Three cables were laid between Cuba 
and Florida and constitute the longest deep-sea 
telephone cables in the world. Each cable can 
transmit simultaneously one telephone conversa- 
tion and eight telegraph messages. In addition 
to the great facility of communication provided 
by them, the element of secrecy, as contrasted 
with radio between two countries has a certain 
strategic value. 

The installation of “machine switching,’ in 
place of manually operated boards in central 
exchanges p ed satisfactorily in a number 
of cities. It was realized, however, that its growth 
must be ual, not only on account of the 
unfamiliarity of the public with “dial” instru- 
ments, but also because the machines themselves 
are 30 delicately constructed and of such com- 
plication that a specially trained force of main- 
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tainers are required. The Company maintained 
a training school for men whom it was fitting for 
such positions and was thus insuring the me- 
chanical success of the new system. 
TELMANYI, Emit. See Music, Artists, In- 


strumenialists. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. A co-educational 
institution of higher learning supported by the 
State at Philadelphia, Pa.; founded in 1884. The 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was as follows: 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 530; Teachers 
College, 1514; School of Theology, 42; School of 
Law, 233; School of Medicine, 87; School of 
Dentistry, 341; School of Pharmacy, 293; Schools 
of Chiropody, 65; School of Commerce, 1831; 
School of Music, 199; University High School, 616; 
Vocational Students, 841; Training School for 
Nurses, 46; total, 6638. For the summer session 
of 1921 the enrollment was as follows: ete of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, 42; Teachers College, 
105; School of Commerce, 108; School of Music, 
218; University High School, 155; total, 628. 
There were 386 members in the faculty including 
9 additions. The li contained 17,735 
volun’: President, Russell H. Conwell, D.D., 


TENNESSEE. PopunatTion. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
2,337,885 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 2,184,789. 

Acricuuture. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
peor of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 

1: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 

i oo ees 921 3,516,000 90,713,000 $47,171,000 
1920 3,511,000 98,308,000 5,528,000 
Oats........--. 1921 260,000 5,330,000 2,558,000 
920 250,000 4,950,000 3,816,000 
Wheat......... 1921 450,000 4,500,000 5,400,000 
1920 424,000 4,028,000 7,855,000 
Tobacco 1921 105,000 178,750,000 15,750,000 
1920 130,000 194,900,000 18,980,000 
Hay........... 1921 1,379,000 21,586,000 24,351,000 
1920 1,406,000 21,794,000 36,644,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 35,000 1,820,000 3,003,000 
1920 35,000 2,905,000 4,648,000 
Swt. potatoes... 1921 44,000 4,400,000 4,180,000 
920 42,000 4,284,000 5,269,000 
Sor. syrup..... 1921 42,000 *%4,032,000 2,379,000 
1920 47,000 #4,230,000 4,272,000 
Cotton 1921 707,000 ¢340,000 27,200,000 
1920 840,000 «325,000 21,131,000 

1 Pounds. *Tons. #Gallons. ‘ Bales. 
CHARITIES AND CorRREcTIONS. The State 
institutions include: Tennessee Girls’ Vocational 


Insane, Knoxville; Central Hospital tor the Insane, 
Nashville: Western Hospital for the Insane, 
Bolivar: Home for Confederate Veterans, Nash- 
ville; Main Prison, Nashville; Brushy Mountain 
Prison, Petros. The State was building the 
Tennessee Home and Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Persons, Nashville, as provided by act of 
the legislature in 1919, and provision was made for 
a Vocational School for Colored Girls. 


Orricers. Governor, H. A. Taylor; Secretary 6-4 
of State, Ernest N. Haston; Treasurer, Hill Mc- 6—4 


Allister; Controller, John B. Thomason; Adju- 
tant-General, Phillip I. Brumit; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, John B. Brown; Attorney- 
General, Frank M. Thompson. 
JupiciaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
. L en; Associate Justices; Grafton 
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Green, Frank P. Hall, Collin P. McKinney, 
N. L. Bachman. 

TENNESSEE, UNiversiry or. A _ non-gec- 
tarian co-educational institution of higher learning 
at Knoxville, Tenn.; founded in 1794. The en- 
roliment for the fall of 1921 was 1995. There were 
182 members in the faculty of which 8 were new. 
The productive funds amounted to $425,000 and 
the income to $678,795. The library contained 
42,741 volumes. A Hall (liberal arts building) 
and Agricultural Building were completed at a 
cost of at E00: President, Harcourt A. Morgan, 


S.A., LL.D. 

TENNIS. The United States players success- 
fully defended the Davis Cup, emblematic of the 
world’s tennis er dake 1921, and one of 
their number, William T. Tilden, 2nd, of Phila- 
delphia, carried off the world’s individual title 
both on hard and turf courts. Among the women 
exponents of the game Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt 
Mallory of the United States regained her laurels 
through her defeat of Mile. Suzanne of 
France, who had swept all before her the previous 

ear. The brilliant showing made by Vincent 

ichards,.a young Fordham College student, was 
another notable feature of 1921. 

The oy asap team consisting of Ichiya Kum- 
agae and Zeno Shimidzu won the right to chall 
the United States team, Tilden, William M. 
Johnston, R. Norris Williams and Watson M. 
Washburn—for the Davis Cup, following the 
Nippon players’ victories over the Philippine 
Islands, lum, and Australasia in the prelim- 
inary rounds. Other  eaereary td matches re- 
sulted in Great Britain’s defeat of Spain, Belgium’s 
defeat of Czecho-Slovakia, and Australasia’s defeat 
of Great Britain, Canada, and Denmark. 

A complete summary of the Davis Cup matches 
follows: First Round—Great Britain vs. Spain 
—R. Lycett (G. B.) defeated M. 
6-4, 6-2, 6-4; F. G. Lowe (G. B.) defeated Count 
de Gomar (S.) 6-3, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0; Lycett (G. B.) 
defeated de Gomar (S.) in straight sets; Alonzo 
(S.) defeated Lowe (G. B.) 8-6, 6-1, 8-6; M. 
Woosnam and R. Lycett (G. B.) defeated Alonzo 
and de Gomar (S.) 2-6, 10-8, 6-2, 6-2. Bel- 
o vs. Czecho-Slovakia—M. Lammens (B.) de- 
eated M. Ardeit (C. S.) 6-3, 6-2, 46, 61; 
M. Zemia (C. S.) defeated M. Washer (B.) 
4-6, 6-3, 9-7, 2-6, 6-2; Washer (B.) defeated 
Ardeit (C. 8.) 4-6, 7-5, '7-5, 6-3; Zemia (C. S.) 
defeated Lammens (B.) 6-2, 6—4, 6-2; Washer and 
Lammens (B.) defeated Zemia and Just (C. S.) 

3-6, 8-6, 6-4, 6-0. Australasia vs. Canada— 
J. O. Anderson (A.) defeated E. M. Lafambois 
(C.) 4-6, 7-5, 6-0, 6-2; J. B. Hawkes (A.) defeated 
P. Bennett (C.) 8-6, 64, 7-5; C. V. Todd (A.) 
defeated Lafambois (C.) 6-2, 6-3, 6-8, 6-2; Ander- 
son (A.) defeated Bennett (C.) 6-3, 6-0, 6-2; 
Anderson and Todd (A.) defeated Bennett and 
G. D. Holmes (C.) 6-2, 6-3, 6-1. Japan vs. 
Philippine Islands—Japan won by default. 
Second Round—Australasia vs. Great Britain— 


Anderson and Todd (A.) defeated Woosnam and 
Turnbull (G. B.) 46, 9-7, 6-2, 64. India vs. 
France—Samajueilh (F.) defeated Jacobs (I) 
6-3, 8-6, 9-7; Sleem (I.) defeated Laurentz (F.) 
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4-6, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0; Sleem (I.) defeated Sama- 
juedh (F.) 6-1, 6-3, 6-3; Fyzee and Dean (I.) 
defeated Laurents and Brugnon '(F.) 6-1, 5-7, 
tna— Denmark 


by default. 

Semi-Final Round—Australasta vs. Denmark— 
Anderson (A.) defeated Tegner (D.) 6-0, 6-2, 
6-1; Peach (A.) defeated Ingerslev (D.) 3-6, 6-2, 
6-0, 3-6, 6-2; Anderson (A.) defeated i, ead 
(D.) 6-0, 6-1, 7-5; Peach (A.) defeated Tegner 
(D.) 7-5, 6-2, 6-4; Anderson and Todd (A.) 
defeated Tegner and Henrickson (D.) 6-3, 6-3 
6-2; Japan vs. India~Kumagae (J.) defeated 
Sleem (1.) 9-7, 6-1, 6-1, Shimidzu (J. ) defeated 
Fyzee (I.) 6-2, 6-1, 9-7; Kumagae (J.) defeated 
Fyzee (I.) , 6-3, 6-3, 9-7; Shimidzu (J.) 
defeated Sleem (I.) 7-5, 2-6, 6-0, 6-2; Kumagae 
and Shimidzu (J.) defeated Fyzee and Dean (I.) 
6-1, 6-1, 2-6, 2-6, 6-0. 

_Kinal Round—Japan vs. Australasia—Shimidzu 
(J.) defeated Anderson (A.) 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; Kuma- 
ee (J.) defeated Hawkes (A.) 3-6, 2-6, 8-6, 6-2, 

; Kumagae (J.) defeated Anderson (A.) 3-6, 7-5, 
2-6, 6-2, 6-1; Shimidsu (J.) defeated Hawkes (A.) 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2, Todd and Anderson (A.) 
defeated Shimidzu and Kumagae (J.) 4-6, 6-3, 
6-2, 6-2. 

e Round—United States vs. Japan— 
Johnston CU. S.) defeated Kumagae (J.) 6-3, 6-4, 
6-2; Tilden (U. S.) defeated Shimidzu (J.) 5-7 
4-6, 7-5, 6-2, 6-1; Johnston (U. 8.) defeated 
Shimidzu (J.) 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, 6-4; Tilden (U. 8.) 
defeated K e (J.) 9-7, 6-4, 6-1; Williams and 
Washburn (U. 8.) defeated Kumagae and Shimidzu 

(J.) 6-2, 7-5, 46, 7-5. 

The winners of the various national tourna- 
ments held in the United States during 1921 were: 

Singles, William T. Tilden, 2nd; doubles, Tilden 
and Vincent Richards; clay court singles, W. T. 
Hayes; clay court doubles, Hayes and C. B. 
Herd; indoor singles, Frank Anderson; indoor 
doubles, Richards and S. H. Voshell; women’s 
singles, Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory; doubles, 
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William T. Tilden, 2nd, won the English singles 
championship for the second successive year, 
defeating R. Norton of South Africa in the final 
round by a score of 4-6, 2-6, 6-1, 6-0, 7-5. The 
English doubles were won by R. Lycett and M. 
Woosnam. Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen was victorious 
in the women’s singles and with Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan of California captured the English women’s 
doubles. 

TEXAS. PopvuuaTion. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 4,663,228 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 3,896,542 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
ene of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn sb nei kes 1921 6,227,000 156,920,000 $ 84,737,000 
20 5,487,000 142,662,000 119,836,000 

Wheat......... 1921 2,081,000 20,810,000 810, 
920 1,583,000 20,579,000 35,396,000 
Oata........... 1921 1,865,000 33,570,000 13,092,000 
1920 1,490,000 32,780,000 21,635,000 

HAV 5 ba iawes 1921 842,000 11,105,000 ,806, 
1920 750,000 1991,000 13,620,000 

Peanuts........ 1921 195,000 2 123,825,000 4,210, 
1920 174,000 125,280,000 7,517,000 
Rioe.........-. 1921 155,000 5,596,000 5,652,000 
1920 281,000 9,554,000 11,942,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 37,000 2,072,000 3,937,000 
1920 36,000 1,872,000 4,118,000 
Swt. potatoes... 1921 100,000 8,200,000 6,970,000 
1920 95,000 9,975,000 12,968,000 
Sor. syrup..... 1921 35,000 233,045,000 2,132,000 
1920 36,000 3,384,000 3,553,000 
Cotton......... 1921 10,979,000 *2,200,000 177,100,000 
1920 11,898,000 ‘4,345,000 286,789,000 
Gr. sorghums...1921 1,950,000 56,550,000 23,186,000 
1920 1,906, 60,992,000 73,800,000 
Sugar cane 1921 18, $3,192,000 .......... 
1920 16,400 2,215,000 .......... 

1 Tons. ? Peanuts. 3 Gallons, 4 Bales. 


IRRIGATION. The accompanying table issued by 
the United States Bureau of the Census summarizes 
irrigation conditions at the Census of 1920 with 


corresponding figures for 1910. 


Census of— 
1920 1910 
Number of all farms... 0... ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc ce eee eee tere eee e eee eee eee se eeeees 436,033 417,770 
Approximate land area of the state... 0.0.6.6 eee ee tee teen tenets acres. . 167,934,720 167,934,720 
AL Teed 89h (RTOS oe os aio og ee eh ER Ea Oe Wh LIE Re BE SR FS OE SE a eS acrea. . 114,020,621 112,435,067 
Improved land in farms... . 2.0.0... 6-0 ee eter tee etna acres... 31,227,503 27,360,666 
f f irrigated............ ee Se Te re ere OPS ee ge 5,97: 5,238 
eythane Race er nn are rere eerie ccoas sab h BS 
Area rises were capable of irrigating. ..... 0.2... 0-00 cece eee ee etre t eee acres. 150, : 
Area inclu ed in enterprises Lawaeee Cee ay ee ee re eer eee re eee eee acres.. 1,687,447 1,253,173 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farms. «... occu ccc ccc cece ceed tanta neste cee eke bee een ee mentee eens 1.4 1.3 
Approximate land area of the state... 6.6... ett tenet es 0.3 0.3 
$0 PATTON oe 5 Soko ee eRe BO Oe SR Os Dee PA a we oe BE Sus CE ets ag te ee a cf 
Improved land in farms... .... 0... 0... ee eee eee eee ee ee ee : : 
Excess of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated................ acres. 564,422 239,861 
Excess of area included in enterprises over area irrigated..........---- 60. eee e eee acres. 1,101,32 802,043 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement..............----- +++ e ee eee acres. 346,446 (1) 
Capital invested... . 2.2.0... cece ce eee eee ee ee ee $35,072,739 $13,487,347 
verage per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating... ..........---0-- sees eee e eee : 19.52 
Estimated final cost of existing enterprises... ....... 0. ccc eeeeetee eee et eee 39,860,871 14,754,172 
Average per acre included in enterprises....... 2.0.06. 6 eee ere cette tenet teens 23.62 11.77 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per @Cre.. .. 2... ee eee teen eaten 6.92 3.25 


1 Not reported in 1910. 


Miss M. Browne and Mrs. L. R. Williams; 
women’s indoor singles, Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt 
Mallory; doubles, Mrs. Wightman and Miss 
Zinderstein. 


MINERAL PropucTIon. Metal mines in Texas 
produced 544,000 ounces of silver m 1921 as com- 
pared with 511,401 ounces in 1920. The principal 
producing mine was the Presidio mine, at Shafter, 
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which was operated steadily throughout the year. 
rs ve quantity of gold was also obtained 
rom 


exas ores in 1921, but no lead or copper, 
according to the United States Geological Survey. 

MANUFACTURES. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Texas was issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
The census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 
1914, excluded the hand trades, the building trades, 
and the neighborhood industries, and took account 
only of establishments conducted under the so- 
called factory system. The accompanying table 
gives a comparative summary for 1919 and 1914: 
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ious diseases in hotels, restaurantes, etc.; re- 
quiring persons or associations conducting in- 
stitutions for the care of infants and the sick 
to obtain a license from the State Board of Health; 
requiring live stock commission merchants to 
give bond; providing method by which cities 
of less than 5000 may adopt commission form of 

kesh : peopoeed constitutional amendment 
or the p of granting pensions to con- 
federate so ders and sailors and their widows; 
bbe against soliciting or receiving mone 
or alleged service in securing a “preference” 
from any common carrier; extending the soning 
privilege to cities under 5000. 


Per cent of 

increase, 

1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... ..........0 0. 0c ccc ce cee cece cee eceeeaee 5,724 5,084 12.6 
Persons engaged in manufactures............ 0.0... cece cece cect cen ceeevee 131,389 01,114 44.2 
Proprietors and firm members... ......... 0.0... cece etc ec ee ee cee eaee 5,893 4,787 12.7 
Salaried employees... 2.2.0... cee cee cece e acne teeeneens 18,276 11,474 59.3 
Wage earners (average number)................. 00 cee ce ese c cee eeeeee 107,720 74,853 43.9 
Primary horsepower... 1.0.0.0. 00 ccc eee eee cere cece ecececateceee 441) 335,791 31.6 
Cantal. 65 soe kine tak t oobs bad ade eee halen tS CE ee ASe Ce hho ea aoe $588,797,000 $283,544,000 107.7 
BOP IGC8 x sek foes se ee os oe POE REESE A Oe tn Be ak 147,908,000 &9,179,000 149.9 
Sala Pies a 5, osteo esa csee ee ees Bates Ne Die aSe Ak ah WR ad eee 1,565,000 14,358,000 119.8 
WW PN ge gs tie east, 6G toed ep tease nal Uo eee cha a ARE A thee athens Core ene aa) 116,343,000 44,821,000 159.6 
NAterig lish hese Aes ee Be oe a AO hee OE Oe ee 701,171,000 253,144,000 177.0 
Value of Products phe tates ade bases de te ea shee ue ees te opel A ance hac Silo een tie oes Stabe? wea re ok 9,996,000 361,279,000 176:8 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)........ 298,825,000 108,135,000 176.3 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS. The name, 
location, and population of the respective State 
institutions were as follows: -exas School for the 


Austin 
for Colored Youths, Austin, 183; State Orphans’ 
Home, Corsicana, 424; Texas Conf ome, 

nfederate Woman’s Home Austin, 
Carlsbad, 


Colony Feeble-Minded, Austin, 128; 
State Lunatic Asylum, Austin, 1740; Pasteur 
Institute, Austin, 385; North Texas Hospital for 
Insane, Terrell, 1866; Southwestern Insane 
Asylum, San Antonio, 2031; East Texas Hospital 
for Insane, Rusk, 611; State Penitentiary, Hunts- 
ville, 2700. 
LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed 
at the legislative session of 1921 may be men- 
tioned: vision against deceptive advertise- 
ments relating to goods or services offered to the 
public; amendment facilitating the enforcement 
of the law relating to the rights and disabilities 
of aliens; provision for the sanitation of bakeries 
and the insurance of purity of their products; 
regulation of the business of barbers, hairdressers, 
etc.; provision for prophylactic treatment of the 
eyes of the newly born; amendment designed to 
make more effective provisions of existing law 
in respect to the conservation of the State’s natural 
resources; provision for the organization of 
codperative marketing associations; authoriza- 
tion of international trading corporations under 
the laws of the State; pro constitutional 
amendment restricting suffrage to native born 
or naturalized citizens, and permitting the legis- 
lature to authorize absentee voting; provision 
against the employment of persons having con- 


Orricers. Governor, Pat M. Neff; Lieutenant- 


Governor, Lynch Davidson ; Secretary of State, S. 
. pape ntroller, Lon A. Smith; 
no. 


. Baker; Attorney-General, C. M. Cureton; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Miss A. W. 
Blanton; Adjutant-General, Thomas D. Barton. 
Jupictary. Supreme Court. Chief J ustice, 
Nelson Phillips; Associate Justices: T. B. Green- 
wood, William Pierson. 
TEXAS, Universiry or. A_ co-educational 
State institution at Austin, Texas; founded in 1881. 
The main university is at Austin but the medical 
branch is at Galveston and the College of Mines 
is at El Paso. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 
was 4470 and for the summer session was 2588. 
The faculty numbered 332. The endowment 
consisted of 2,000,000 acres of semiarid grazing 
lands. The income amounted to $271,683. The 
library contained 194,400 volumes. President, 
Robert E. Vinson, D.D., LL.D. 
_ TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. The textile 
industry in the United States during 1921 had 
participated in the general process of deflation 
and had made notable advances in this direction, 
but at the end of the year it faced two serious 
conditions for which the solution then had not 
been reached. First, there was the matter of 
wages as reductions had not been on a scale 
demanded in view of the general decline in values 
and prices, and in the second place there was the 
question of the tariff which was under discussion 
in the ee fee ee ere for 
enactment and hearings were being held. 
CENSUS OF ANUFACTURES. The 
Census of Manufactures for 1919 was being pre- 
pared for publication during 1921 and at the 
end of the year there was available certain ad- 
vance information of considerable interest in 
connection with the textile industry. Of course 
1919 was an abnormal year, but it did serve as a 
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rest- point in comparison with the material tabu- 
lated for the industrial census taken in 1914, 1909, 
and years. in these five-year 
pace reflect general transformations within the 

industry as well as in commercial conditions. 


The 1919 Census was said to mark a period of 
replacing old equipment with new and the in- 
troduction of modern machinery, and 


methods. Along with this went a decrease in 
working hours and other economic c : 
TextTitE Mimi Construction. aturall 

# decline in the number of new textile mills built 
in 1921 was to be ted in view of commercial 
and industrial conditions, but the decrease was 
leas than what t have been anticipated and 
e fact that there was not the 


diva In the process ‘of deflation and read- 
justment. in the textile world generally, the in- 
dustrial conditions seemed to clear somewhat and 
millowners were considering what additions and 
extension were necessary and which they had 
hesitated to. make on-the score of ma 
and construction ‘costs. At the.end of the year 
active preparations were being made to put such 
work under way as soon as conditions were ad- 


vantageous 
According to the carefully compiled con- 
struction summary of the Textile World, which is 


abstracted herewith as usual, the record of new 
mill units and important eee am a 
did. not eonvey the whole story of 

the year 1921. There was | sien 
struction a tremendous amouat of new machinery 
installed in established mills to replace old equip, 
ment,. which does not show in the reports of mull 
conetsuction: 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF 
| LAST TEN YEARS. 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


Cotton............. 46 89 74 2 #«952~ 65:21 
a ec eee 36 30 54 24 2 28 
Knitting............ 103 59 & 120 97 «113 
hae arene 31 71 61 49 86 
Miscellaneous....... 26 15 16 27 38 33 
242 «264 «429289 249 297 280 
 - 1916 1914 1918 1918 
Cotton... 05... cece cece ees 4 2 27 a 
Wool 0s ies 5 3a 19 21 2 2% 
Knitting.........0....0.00.0005. 111 110 142 122 
SHUN ne ba ee coach tieecec ta os 25 81 54 46 
Miscellaneous.................-. 40 37 80 36 
212 25 277 = 265 
As ap ss from the accompanyi tabulation 
the number of new manufact units added to 


the textile ear ed . la acge during .1921 was in 
excess of 240. In wool goods mills, knitting ts 
and miscellaneous rycen the last made up 
largely of dyeing and finishing works, the projects 
undertaken outnumbered those recorded during 
1920. In cotton and silk mills the 
show a fal ae The products of the knitting 
trade, ord rly hosiery, jersey cloth and various 
forms of knitted outerwear, were in generous 
demand and the expansion of this branch of the 
industry seemed to have been a direct answer to 
the call made upon it. 
When grouping the mill construction in ac- 
cordance with the various sections of the country, 


terial lose & 
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the Textile World makes the comment that the 
New. England States showed the greatest fresh 
development of the wool goods industry, the 
Southern States the greatest expansion of the 
cotton goods industry, the middle Atlantic States 
(covering chiefly New York, New Jersy, an 

Pennsylvania) the greatest growth in new knit, 

and miscellaneous mills.. 

Another feature of the year 
ment of chains of mills in the 
the silk industry the branch mill idea has con- 
tinued to grow, as was evidenced by the develop- 
ment of the industry in parts of Pennsylvania. 
Shortage of pate in some of the older and more 
intensively devel industrial centres led manu- 
facturers to nar elds for the extension of their 

esses. This fact was shown in the knit 
underwear trade in upper New York State. A 
number of these mulls ee tablished branches in 
towns adjacent to the parent plants. In several 
of these was undertaken. 

On the artificial . end of the industry there 
was buildi activity as follows: American Cellu- 
Chemical erage token Company, 
Cumberlan Md.; du Pont Fibe Company, 
Buffalo, N. ulose Company, Chester, Pa.; 
and new units of the Viscose Co. at Lewiston, Pa., 
and Roanoke, Va. 

The general classification of miscellaneous mills 
includes a few flax, hemp, and asbestos pad erste 
but covers for the most ae dy: yang one 
companies. The greatest number of new plants o 
this latter class are to be found in Pennsylvania. 

The Textile World also called attention to the 
fact that during the year there were a number of 
notable mill amalgamations. The Standard- 
bi fata on Co., was formed reudigp the year, 

inte one organization t companies 
ready ll These were the 


was the Nae 
itting fiel 


Co the ee inc of he 
Brainerd & Armstro oon ara New London, Conn., 
Company, Northampton, 


The merger of two prominent ee concerns, 
the Scott-Kitemiller Co., Inc., Wm. F. 
Taubel, Inc., brought into belng 

Scott-Kitsmiller Co., with a capi of $9,000,000. 
At the time of the m ir ught under we 
management twenty-nine hosiery e 
number has since been increased by the erection of 
additional branch plants. Another amalgamation 
in the knitting fields was that of the Mayor oa 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., and the 
Mills, under the name Washin n Mills. 

Iwports AnD Exports. It is necessary in 
considering the imports and exports during ihe 
year 1921 and comparing them with earlier years 
to bear in mind that the values had changed 
materially and that quantities rather than total 
values formed 8 more satisfactory basis of com- 
parison. This is illustrated by the statement that 
in 1921 imports of cotton peor eager d 
37.8 per cent in 1921 in value, uantity of 
cloths expressed in square yards Mo only 24.4 
per cent. On the other hand, imports of laces and 
embroideries, expressed in in yards increased 28.6 
per cent, and the quantity o — and stockings 


in dozen pairs increased 266.5 per cent. 


THACH 


The statistics as published show that the 
total imports of woolen manufactures decreased 
11.8 per cent, while the quantity of cloths and 

expressed in square yards decreased 
almost the same amount, or 12 per cent. On the 
other hand, there was an increase in pounds of 
yarn imported of 59 per cent, while the quantity 
of tops imported showed the enormous increase of 
1179 per cent. 


As still further bringing out this point reference 


may be made to the fact that the total value of U 


cotton manufactures exported from the United 
States during 1921 decreased 70 per cent, but the 
decrease in yards of cloths exported was only 32 
per cent, and in pounds of yarn exported 40.6 per 
cent. The decrease in total exports of wool manu- 
factures during the year was 77.7 per cent, while 
cloths and dress goods in yards decreased 72 per 
cent. 

THACH, C. C. See NeEcro.oey. 

THAYER, AspsBotr HaNnpEerRsoNn. American fig- 
ure, landscape, and portrait painter, died at Dub- 
lin, N. H., May 29. He was born at Boston, Mass., 
ao, mg 12, 1849; and studied art in Paris, mainly 
under Gerome. He was celebrated for his ideal 
figure composition, his favorite subject being a 
young female figure. examples of his work 
are: “‘A Young Woman” in the Metropolitan 
Mae gee as Ake enim ee 
‘Wing igure” in the ight ery 0 
Buffalo; and “A Virgin” in the National Gallery 
at Washington. He was one of the early contrib- 
utors to the knowledge of protective coloration of 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. This society 
was founded in 1875 by Madam H. P. Blavatsky 
and Colonel H. 8. Olcott, in New York City to 
form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, 
caste, or color. Later world headquarters were 
established at Adyar, ‘ } It is a 
world-wide organisation and presents a synthesis 
of the underlying principles of all religions. Its 
Purpose is to encourage a study of comparative 
religion, philosophy, and science and to investigate 
unexplained laws of nature and of powers latent 
in man. It endeavors to explain the origin, the 
evolution, and the destiny of the human race. 
Works by its authors may be found under the 
names of H. P. Blavatsky, Anne Besant, C. W. 
Leadbeater, C. Jinarajadasa, A. P. Sinnett, I. S. 
Cooper, and L. W. Rogers. In 1921 the signin 
had in the United States a total of 212 lodges wit 
an active membership of 7651. Officers are: 
International President, Anne Besant; National 
President, Mrs. L. W. Rogers; Secretary, Mrs. 
Betsey Jewett. HH. Pearl Martin is National 
Secretary. Headquarters for the American Section 
of the Theosophical Society are at 645 Wright- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, II. 

THOMA, Lupwia. See NEeckoroLvocy. 

THOMAS, Eart Denison. Army officer, died, 
February 17. He was born at McHenry, 
Ill., Jan. 4, 1847; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1869, having already served 
in the Civil War, first as a ere and later as 
sergeant-major of the Eighth Illinois cavalry. After 
graduating trom West Point he rose through the 
successive grades to the rank of brigadier-general, 
brevetted for’ gallantry ia indian fghts in Ne 

revet or in i ts in Ne- 
braska and Arizona. He served in Porto Rico, the 
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Philippine Islands, and Cuba during the Spanish- 
American war, and was in charge of the province 
of Pinar del Rio, Cuba, from 1906 to 1907, in 
command of the department of Colorado from 
1907 to 1911, and in charge of operations during 
the troubles on the border of Arizona and New 
Mexico in 1910. 

THOMPSON, George WALLACE. 
aon Riehl as Peles born fee St. homily 

t., August 9, 1850; gradua at Toronto 
j He came to the United 8 


is, 
court from 1916 to 1918. 
THURINGIA. A federal state created under 


- Saxe-Meiningen ten- 
burg, Gotha, Reuss, Schwarsburg-Sondershausen, 
and Schwarsburg-Rudolstadt. 
es 

tal Weimar, with a population in 1919 of 37,237. 
Sts 
under consideration in 1920 and adopted March 11, 
Dr. A. Paulsen. 


. An extensive region forming a de 
 vipgonoeaid of China, reaching from the Pamirs to 


j 


lation from 1,500,000 to 6,000,000, a 
ertimate being about 2,000,000. Capi 
with a population of from 15,000 to 20,000. 
Agriculture is carried on in certain but the 
methods are primitive and a part of 
country is in the pastoral stage. The industries of 
wool-spinning, weaving, and knitting 


tant. aps the minerals worked are 
borax, and salt. Trade is chiefly with India 
China. In 1919-20 imports from India were, 
£214,000; exports to India, £438, 

TI R. See FoREsTRY. 

TIN. Inasmuch as the sir pl - teal of the 
world’s tin supply comes from the far east it 13 


inevitable that its production and marketing 
should be attended by various international as 
well as local influences, of which exchange is not 
the least. In 1921 there was not the wild and 
exciting market of the previous year, but 
were wide fluctuations as appear in the accompany- 
ing table, the high price being in January and th 
low of the year being reached on March 9, in 
ndon, on August 25 in New York. One 
reason for the decline during the year was that 
the government of the Straits Settlements had 
fixed a price of £229 f.0.b. neepere at which it 
would maintain the value. is ‘ af 
process, however, did not avail and as the pnice fell 
the government withdrew its support so that the 
market receded to its low point in ! . The 
attempt to maintain the price of tin artificially 
was in large measure due to the desire to keep the 
mines busy and especially the imported coohe 
labor at work, as shutting down, it was feared, 
would lead to starvation and riots which in a 
country sparsely settled and not well policed would 
have threatened serious consequences. Further- 
more, it was feared that shutting down the mines 


TIROL 
would led to the ruin of the industry beyond its 


immediate recovery. However, the government 
of the Federated y States accumulated about 
10,000 tons of tin, issuing some $10,000,000 in 


bonds against it, and the carrying of the metal 
was a serious undertaking for the colony which 
was suffering a eral depression in 1921. The 
same general policy p ed in the Dutch East 
Indies and here some 5000 or 6000 tens were held 
in Java awaiting liquidation. The island of 
Banca had produced up to the end of September 
1000 tons more than in 1920, but the shipments 
were 3000 tons less. In Hong Kong there was 
said to be in warehouses 4000 tons at the end of 
the year. In Bolivia production decreased and the 
shipments to the U. 8. for the year would only 
amount to about 15,000 tons instead of the usual 


TOGO 


farm value of the 1921 crop on this basis was 
considerably less than half that of 1919—$207,- 
570,000, as compared with $570,868,000 in 1919. 
Kentu continued to be the producer, 
followed by North Carolina, Virginia, and Ten- 


nessee. 
The 1920 internal revenue receipts from tobacco 
were the largest ever collected —$295,809,355.44. 
The receipts from all tobacco taxes during the 
fiscal year 1921 were $255,219,385.49, a decrease of 
$40,589,969.95, or 13.72 per cent compared with 
1920. ‘These receipts represented 5.5 per cent of 
the total internal revenue receipts from all sources, 
or g Laoag the same as in 1920. The great- 
est decrease in receipts was on account of manu- 
factured = and oe emer es pee 
igarettes, and large cigars. the es 
collected 


30,000 tons or thereabouts. 53 per cent was from cigarettes, 23 per 
MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF TIN 
(From Engineering & Mining Journal) 
New York London 
99% Straits 
Month 1990 1981 1980 1981 1980 1981 
TAUREN ede hes eae eae ee een ae a eee 61.596 31.470 (1) 36.000 376.512 199.464 
PODRUREY 556 Sh yok oe ae Pas ee OSE Oh ORE hE nw REA .466 28.534 59.932 32.142 395.750 . 250 
Mth ioe woe ihnia hott Gaeuod wade Week tok nba eaen nes 61.037 27.296 61.926 28.806 369.489 156.024 
April EES SU inn Rte RO rk eC EE RN Oe 61.120 28.990 62.115 30.404 345.450 163.905 
BY clot a6 BS bs wees Be act horn Bevin irs Raden deta .230 31.431 55.100 32.500 204.813 177.411 
WIG bssicace de rac aces eves ranean an eaten a eee ead bee 46.125 28.514 48.327 29.423 250.614 167.506 
NG oe ns ata ne aes nae agi ender e awn a lunes adeats 45.798 26.755 49.154 27.655 261. 164. 530 
AUimURE oii ici dics «Hone HEY Re hdd we s KAM oe a Suk RARER es 856 25.662 47.620 26.301 274. 155.318 
Beyitenabet assists oot sans ber onus nih akecie keh adeane enti 41.940 26. .465 26.680 270.120 156.750 
OCR Oe sac teined Nesta nnn et Ayes ua easier snes ttee Med 39.310 27.278 40.555 27.655 258.190 156.380 
November... 63626 ccs oie nna ta nvonaa ed eta La abew eee .667 28.592 36.854 28.935 241.080 158.898 
Be eR eh sci ioe Mesa a Netra ae at ac, Bae Meoaih eMetrics enit et eek 31.135 32.106 34.058 32.486 212.440 169.738 
VRE il ode oan te eee 48.273 28.576 49.101 29.916 295.866 165.265 


1 No average comp 


uted. 
New York in cents per pound; London in pounds sterling per long ton. 


SUPPLIES, DELIVERIES AND STOCKS OF TIN AT 
THE BEGINNING AND END OF EACH YEAR 1913- 
21 IN TONS OF 2,240 POUNDS. 


From Engineering and Mining Journal 


1981 1920 1919 1918 

ony supply Jan. 1....... 18,439 21,320 7,787 11,668 

Birnite Sriche: Renetletncat Aue ate tn 36,107 45,431 51,045 62,467 

A IBD ad ewes 175 3,000 2,600 3,300 

Banca and Billiton...... 11,874 14,762 13,801 17,142 

ieee ere cee rn 0, 14,3836 8536 ...... 

Total supplies............. 59,693 77,529 75,982 82,909 

otal available............ 78,132 98,849 83,769 94,577 
iveries 

UFOPe.. eee 3 27,191 20,445 40,540 

United States........... 25,678 653,219 33,004 39,466 

Total deliveries........... 54,072 80,410 62,449 80,006 

Visible supply Dec. 31.....24,060 18,439 21,320 14,571 


. Area, 
miles; population, Dec. 31, 1920 


1920, and this with the ed acreage brought 
the estimated production down to 1,117,682,000 
Ibs. is compares with 1,582,225,000 Ibs. in 
1920, and 1,465,481,000 Ibs. in 1919. The average 
net price per pound has declined from 39 c. in 1919 
and 21.2 c. in 1920, to 18.6 c. in 1921. The total 


cent from manufactured smoking and chewing 
tobacco, 20 per cent from cigars, and 2 per cent 
from snuff. The receipts per capita from this 
source in 1921 were $2.36, compared with $2.78 
in 1920, $1.93 in 1919, and $1.48 in 1918, previous 
to which the receipts were less than one dollar per 
one Kentucky Experiment Stati rted 
e Kentuc on re 
(Bul. 329) studies of the cost of tobacco uction 
in the Burley and dark tobacco areas of the State. 
In the Burley districts the cost per pound varied 
from 15c. to8lc., averaging about 28 c., and with 
90 per cent grown at 31 c. orleas. In the dark dis- 
trict the ae a) poe rie oo 9c. to 38¢.,, 
averaging 17.2 c. and with over 90 per cent pro- 
duced at 23 c. or less. The man labor constituted 
40 to 50 per cent of the cost. 
TOBACCO DISEASES. See Borany. 
TOBAGO. See Trinmap AND TOBAGO. 
TOGO. Formerly a German colony in West 
Africa, constituting a protectorate and situated 
on the coast between Dahomey and the Gold 
Coast; after the war divided inistratively 
between France and Great Britain. Total area, 
33,659 square miles; colored population (1913), 
1,031,978; European population, estimated in 
1918 at 110. The eastern part allotted to France 
has an area of 21,893 square miles; the British 
pee making up about one-third of the territory, 
rdera the Gold Coast. The soil is fertile. The 
chief products that enter into the export trade are: 
Copra, cocoa, and palm oil. It is populated 
chiefly by negroes of the Ewe race. In 1919 


TOLEDO, UNIVERSITY OF 


France had 21.3 per cent, and England, 64.7 
per cent of the foreign trade. No later figures for 
trade were available than those given in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Boox. Rich mineral resources 
have been reported, on iron ore. The 
coast line is 434 miles of which is contained in 
the French portion. British Togoland has an area 
of about 12,500 square miles. ere are consider- 
able plantations of coffee, cocoa, kola, and palms; 
and the cultivation of cotton has been attempted. 
Native industries include weaving, pottery, straw 
plaiting, etc. The foreign e in 1919 was as 
ollows: Imports, £665,332; exports, £850,744. 
Administrator of British pone at the begin- 
ning of 1921, Major F. W. F. Jackson; Commis- 
sioner of French Togoland, M. Woelfel. 
TOLEDO, UNtIversiry or. An institution of 
the higher learning at Toledo, Ohio; founded in 
1872. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 1502 
and for the summer session, 163. There were 32 
full time members in the faculty and 23 part time 
members. The productive funds amounted to 
$175,000. The li contained 11,000 volumes. 
A new Science Buildmg was completed at a cost 
of $310,000. President, Dr. A. M. Stowe. 
TONGA or the Friennty Is_tanps. Three 
groups of islands together with small outlyi 
islands in the Pacific ocean bet 15° and 
30’ 8. latitude and 173° and 7? W longitude, 
lying to the east of Fiji; constituted a British 
rotectorate, May 19, 1900. Total area, about 
square miles; population, estimated in 1919 
at 23,562, of whom 22,689 were Ton and 
380 Euro . The natives have been Christian- 
ized, and the Free Church of Tonga has about 
16,000 members, the rest being divided between 
the Wesleyan Methodists and the Roman Catho- 
lics. In 1919 there were 64 public primary schools, 
with 2742 pupils enrolled. Copra is almost the 
exclusive commercial product. The authority of 
the king and native chiefs was respected by the 
British, and the ruling queen at the inning of 
1921 was Solate, who succeeded, April 29, 1918. 
amen High Commissioner in 1921, Cecil Hunter 


military); the population of Hanoi was 109,500. 
The chief product is rice of which the crop in 
1919 was 186,685 tons, valued at 117,045,000 
francs. Vessels entered and cleared in 1919 were 
588 of 711,961 tons. 

TORONTO, ONT. See MunicrpaL GoveRN- 


MENT. 

Cher the Mahe learning A aneeee 
institution o e higher ing at Toronto, 
Canada; supported by the provincial government; 
founded in 1827. The enrollment for the fall o 
1921 was as follows: Arts, 2376; Graduate, 185; 
Medicine, 1069; Applied Science, 800; Education, 
143; Forestry, 62; Music, 21; Social Service 289; 
Public Health Nursing, 41; total, 4986. ere 
were 559 members in the faculty. The library 
contained 168,418 volumes. The income for the 
session of 1920-21 amounted to $2,202,202. Presi- 
dent, Sir Robert Falconer, K. C. M. G.,QLL.D. 
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TORPEDO BOATS. See BarriesHirs AND 
OTHER WaR VESSELS. 

TOSCANINI, Arturo. See Music, Orchestras. 

TOTE STADT, DIE. See Music, Opera. 

TOWNSEND, James Buiss. Editor and _ art 
critic, died, March 10. He was born in New 
York City, Sept. 30, 1855, graduated at Princeton 
in 1878 and joined the editorial staff of the New 
York Tribune in that year. He was art editor 
of the New York World, 1881-87; art critic of the 
New York Times, 1894-1900, and art writer on the 
Herald, 1902-07. He was also prominent in politics 
and took an active part in the New York State 
campaigns, 1892 and 1896. He was art director 
of the Charleston Exposition, 1901-02. He wrote 
Random Fancies; Sonnets and Translations (1901) 


besides his voluminous contributions to the 
TRABERT, WiLHELM. See NECROLOGY. 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. See 
ATHLETICS 


TRADE UNIONS. The International Labor 
Office at Geneva issued a table illustrating by 
statistics the growth of trade unionism in the 
different countries of the world during the decade 
ending in 1919. From this and the Labor Re 
view the following facts are compiled. The 
table covers all the important countries of the 
world with the exception of Russia, for which no 

are available, and China, Ja and 
India, where trade unionism is little develo 
But it should be borne in mind that the definition 
of a trade union differs from country to country 
and associations which in one country are termed 
trade unions are not so termed in another country. 
Where it has been possible the membership for 
1920 and 1921 has been added to the table; 
numbers are given in thousands. 


Country 1910 1918 1919 1920 198! 
Australia............... 302 582 628 
Austria................. 200 295 772 
Belgium................ 139 450 750 877 

we sath sgt ate lan esd cteees 120 249 378 
Czecho-Slovakia......... 100 161 657 742 
Denmark............... 124 316 360 
Finland................ 15 21 41 
France................. 977 2,000 2,500 

Ne RE Te 2,960 3,801 9,000 9.700 
Great Britain........... 2,400 6,645 8,024 
Hungary............... 86 500 500 
TOA Goins to iw ee 817 (*) ~~ 1,800 
Netherlands............ 154 456 625 
New Zealand........... 67 = (’) 100 
Norway...........-..-.. 47 180 144 
Roumania.............. 8 (') (*) 

Serbia (Jugo-Slavia)..... 7 15 20 

PAN. cheese ho esas eee: 41 150 211 

Sweden................ 115 302 339 

Switzerland............. 75 177 224 

United States of America 2,100 4,000 5,607 
1 Figures not available. 


From this table it will be seen that the trade- 
union membership in the 20 countries at the end 
of 1919 was three times as as that at the 
end of 1910. A small part of the increase is due 
to the greater completeness of the returns and 
another small part (probably about 10 per cent) 
to the nat growth of population, but even 
allowing for these two factors there has been an 
enormous wth in trade unionism among the 
workers. The growth is common to all countries. 

Of the total membership of 32,680,000 in 1919, 
it is interesting to note that for 5 of the 20 coun- 
tries included, namely, Great Britain, Germany, 


TRANSVAAL 


the United States, France, and Italy, the total 
trade-union membership amounted to nearly 
27 million, leaving about 544 million for the 
remaining 15 countries. 

Unirep Sratres. During the year there was a 
deg he "The folowing au ary of the site: 
open shop. e fo summary of the situ- 
ation is taken from the Political Sctence Quarterly: 


Ever aince prices began to decline in the summer of 1920, 
and it eppeared that a period of depression was at . 
groupe o have been conducti for 


emplo cting a 
the ‘‘open shop.” The National Conference of State 


employers to rid themselves of the necessity of having deal- 


n or 

to establish a 
system under which only non-union men could find bai 
un- 


tice. Compe 
abor’s coéperation conserva- 
tion of productive energy was necessary to the life of the na- 


or a shop tha closed union’ workmen. It 
is pri a cam under the name of an ‘open 
shop’ campai to destroy trade unions and to 


beceatnine anh bas f been by th 

w or years accep e 
industrial authorities and by the American people as a prin- 
ciple based upon justice and established permanently in our 
industrial life.” 


te the whole principle of collective 
highest 


For further information on the trade union 
movement in the U. 8. see Lasor, AMERICAN 
FSDERATION OF. | 

Fornicn. Four international trades-union 
congret were reported for the year. 1. The 
ninth international congress of the metal workers’ 
federation was held at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
August 8-14. There were 62 delegates present 
representing 15 nations and approximately 
3,260,000 workers. 2. The international federa- 
tion of non-manual workers met in Vienna, 
August 10-12, with delegates from 11 European 
countries present. 3. The international congress 
of in workers met in Brussels on August 
20. 4. The national federations affiliated to the 
International Secretariat of Stone Workers held 
their first international co since 1913 at 
zuneeueh August 21-23, with 8 countries repre- 
sented. 

Breierow. A t victory for the Belgian 
working class took place in’ the Say So 1921 
when article 310 of the Belgian Penal e was 

inded; this article had long been a serious ob- 
stacle in the development of trade association 
and in the effective use of the strike. 

Great Britarn. The 53d Annual Trades- 
Union Congress of the United Kingdom was 
held at Cardiff, September 5 to 10, with 823 
delegates present reprereuale 6,389,123 members, 
a decrease of more than 100,000 from the member- 
ship represented at the 1920 congress. The main 
subject for disussion was the question of unem- 
ployment, and a composite resolution embodying 
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TRICHINIASIS 


the main points of the many resolutions on the 
agenda was carried unanimously. On the ground 
that it is the duty of the State to provide work or 
adequate maintenance for every willing worker 
the resolution asked that Parliament sho 
immediately be summoned to introduce schemes 
of work and to remove the inequalities of rating 
in the London area. Codperation of the new 
ce council with the political side of the 

bor movement in order to secure these objects 
was ordered by the resolution. A resolution in- 
dorsing the coming Washington conference on the 
limitation of armaments was passed. The con- 
gress also sympathy with the Russian 
people, and the council was authorized 
‘to use the whole power of organized British 
labor’’ to prevail upon the Government to furnish 
them with medical supplies, raw materials, and 
money credits. 

TRANSVAAL. See Sours Arrica, UNION or. 

TRANSYLVANIA. A part of the crownland 
of Hungary until the closing months of 1918 when 
it was taken over by Roumania; fo y annexed 
by royal decree, Jan. 11, 1919, Roumanian posses- 
sion being recognised by the Treaty of Versailles. 

22,312 square jaileas 


; pulation, Dec. 31 
1910, 2,678,367. At the beginning of 1921 
lvania was represented b 


45 senators in 
the Roumanian upper house and 112 deputies in 
the lower house. 

See LiTeRATURE, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 


TREDWELL, Dania.t M. ae and busi- 
ness man, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., November 10. 
He was one of the oldest of Brooklyn’s well-known 
business men. He was born at Hem .., 
ral i rt ee at the pegiaree Law 
ool in and after reporting for a newspaper 
for a short time was connected with the office of 
clerk of the Supreme Court of New York and 
continued in that capacity until 1894. During 
the last ten years of his life, he was an active officer 
of the Home Title Insurance Company of Brook- 
, and at one time he was President of the 
nited States Title Company. He was a member 
of various learned societies and a prominent Free 
Mason. Among his writings may be mentioned 
Ttterature of the Civil War; Nomads of the Sea; 
volumes of reminiscenses and history ining to 
Long Island and various works of a scientific 


r. 
TRICHINIASIS. The disease caused by the 
pork worm was once believed to be very rare and 
practically fatal after long invalidism. At present 
we know that this applies only to very severe 
forms of the disease for the latter is so common 
that about 1 per cent of all human bodies show 
evidences of the pork worm, usually very slight. 
About 2 per cent of all hogs are trichinous and 
attempts of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
to inspect all killed hogs were abandoned many 
years ago. At present it violates the provisions 
of interstate commerce to distribute ready-to-eat 
food articles which contain raw pork. In addition 
state and municipal governments seek to proceed 
along federal lines in protecting the public. The 
latter are repeatedly warned to eat no sae pian 
and medical men are compelled to report all new 
cases of trichiniasis. In New York City raw 
pork is eaten rather freely as pork roll in the win- 
ter and in warm weather as summer sa ; 
while raw smoked pork is consumed as ham. 


TRIESTE 


already implied the average case of infection is 
mild and easily overlooked, while the more severe 
cases simulate other diseases as rheumatism and 
even typhoid fever, or chair diarrhea. A case 
of the disease was in Brooklyn last 
November (Weekly Butlers of of the Department of 
Health, for Dec. 31, 1921). The patient was 
@ woman of 45 who showed the full picture of the 
severe form of the She had eaten some 
suspicious bologna sausage. No other case has 
been reported and examination of specimens of the 
sausage failed to discover 8 ite worms. The pork 
came from a meat plant which has regular Federal 
tion. 

RIESTE. Before the ie Saeaeee of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire a crownland of Austria, consist- 
ing of the Mediterranean ay of Trieste and sur- 
rounding ne eon occupi y Italy after the war 
and retain La her in CE with the peace 
settlement. e population in 1919 was estimated 
at 190,013. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. A British colony 
in the West Indies, consisting of the island of 
Trinidad, with an area of 1860 square miles, 
lying immediately north of the mouth of the 

rinoco river; and the island of Tobago, with an 
area of 114 square miles. Total population, 

estimated, Dec. 31, 1919, 386,907. Capital, 
Port of Sr , with a po ulation of 69,796. ost 
of the inhabitants are West Indians of African 
descent, the rest being East Indians, whose num- 
ber was estimated at 129, on and a few Chinese. 
The whites are English, Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese. In 1919 there were 319 elementary 
schools with 48,481 pupils enrolled. Of the total 
area, 377,400 acres were under cultivation in 1919. 
One of the noted features of Trinidad is the large 
asphalt lake. The revenue from asphalt in 1919 
was £29,791. There is a considerable output of 
petroleum. No latter figures for commerce _were 
available than those given in the preceding YEAR 
Boox for 1919 when the chief exports were, in 
order of value: Cocoa, sugar, cocoanuts, petroleum 
fuel, and crude petroleum. The share of the 
United States in the foreign trade considerably 
exceeded that of any other country. One of the 
chief commercial developments of recent years 
has been the increase of petroleum production 
which has far outstripped that of asphalt. The 
budget for 1919 was as follows: Revenue, £1,342,- 
884; expenditure, £1,309,407. The railway on 
the island of Trinidad has a length of 124 miles. 
Vessels entered and cleared in 1919 numbered 
4216 of 2,255,793 tons, of which 1,522,723 were 
British. In Tobago latterly there has been a 
development of the rubber, cotton, tobacco, 
and cacao industries. Governor at the beginning 
of 1921, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir J. R. Chancelor. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. An institution for the 
education of men at Hartford, Conn.; founded 
in 1845. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
255. There were 25 active members in the facul 
2 on leave, and 4 new. The productive funds 
amounted to $1,750,000 and the income to $130,- 


000. The library contained 85,000 volumes. The 
Chemical Laboratory was rebuilt. President, 
Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby. 

TRIPOLI. See Lisya. 


TRELS-LUND, Trezs Freperm«. Danish 
historian, died, February 12. He was born at 
Copenhagen in 1840; and graduated at the Uni- 
versity 0 Copenhagen i in 1871. He was professor 
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at the military school at Frederiksburg from 
1874 to 1900. Among his publications is a valu- 
able work on Scandinavian history in fourteen 
volumes (1879-1901) which dealt with the history 
of Denmark and Norway at the end of the six- 
teenth century. His other ties also deal 
with various periods or aspects of dinavian 
history, and they are all marked by extraordinary 
vigor of of ye In recognition of his gifts as an 

he received one-quarter of the Nobel 
Prize in sanlitera tine for 1915. 

TROTTING. See Racima. 

TUBERCULOSIS. The plan for feeding the 
victim of Osea tagec tuberculosis has recently 
been considerably modified. The forced feeding 
of some years ago through which a eal iesacroy was 
forced to consume as high as 7000 f units daily 
has been largely op doned and 3000 units is not 
exceeded, which amount in itself is sufficient 
to nourish a healthy man doing a moderate amount 
of work. To be more exact, 50 calories for every 
kilogramme of body weight is the standard—thus 
if a young woman who is tuberculous weighs 
120 Ibs. or 54 1-2 kilos her daily diet should 
comprise 2745 food units. Some physicians have 
maintained the weights of the patients and have 
even seen them gain on a much smaller allowance, 
even as low as 35 units per kilogramme. For many 
years it has been the custom to allow these pa- 
tients more animal food than is required by the 
healthy, and especially have they been urged 
to take fatty foods. At present the bulk of the 
ration is starchy food, and both albumin and 
fat are given in relatively small quantities. The 
proportions are about as follows: albumin, 100 
a fat, 80 gms. and starches or sugars, 500° gms. 

have learned that with albumin quality and 
not quantity counts. The choice of animal foods 
favors those which contain certain components 
necessary to the welfare of the or: to main- 
tain growth and repair and furnish certain secre- 
tions. OY Gelatine fails to nourish ene reoraas 
it contains no tyrosine nor tryptop ut 
combined with an albuminous substance which 
does contain them it can serve as nutritious 
food. Among the starchy foods necessary are 
green vegetables which contain mineral Auton 
and vitamines. Fats are useful largely because 
they contain certain vitamines. Generally speak- 
ing all foods should when possible be fresh and 
uncooked—this is readily possible with milk 
and butter, eggs, fruits, etc. Meat is often given 
uncooked or underdone. At present water is 
the only liquid recommended for bev pur- 
aes Cawadias of Athens in La Presse M édicale 
or Nov. 26, 1921. See VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

TUCKER, JoHun Francis. Lawyer and author, 
died, February 28. He was Governor of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences. He was born in 
New York City, Feb. 25, 1871, was educated in 
the public schools and uated at the New 
York University Law School in 1893. After a 

uate course at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and travels in Europe he was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1894. In 1895-98 he was 
editor of the University Law Review having pre- 
viously been associated with the late Austin 
Abbott in editorial work. He wrote The Slory 
of 80) Collectad’ Shon (1895); The Power Political 
(1899); Co Short Stories (1905); and a play 
roduced i in London in 1899 entitled Hastcals ty 
urchase 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


". TUFTS COLLEGE. A Universalist co-educa- 
tional institution at Tufts College, Mass.; founded 
‘in 1885. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
as follows: School of Liberal Arts, 260; Jackson 
a for Women, 180; Engineering School, 
345; Bromfield-Pearson School, 17; Crane Theo- 
logical School, 17; Graduate School, 21; Two- 
ear and one-year pre-dental course, 375; Medical 
ool, 448; Dental School, 436; total, not in- 
duplicates, 2092. There were 371 mem- 


Bas i a. facul The end $3,500 
in the ty. e owment was - 
$250,000. 


000. Important gifts amounted to 
contained 83,858. President, John 


The library 
LANE UNIVER 
ULANE RSITY OF LOUISIANA. A 


Att 

co-educational State institution of the higher learn- 
ing at New Orleans, La.; founded in 1834. The 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was as follows: 
College of Arts and Sciences, 325 of 
Engineering, 213; H. Sophie Newcomb Co ege, 
588; Faculty of Graduate studies, 50; College 
of 81; School of Medicine, 344; Graduate 
School of Medicine, 52; School of Dentistry, 
167; School of Pharmacy, 69; College of Com- 
' merce, 453; Courses for Teachers, 152; Corre- 
sb pen Courses, 4; total, not including du- 
plicates, 2405. The enrollment for the summer 
schools was 1474. The faculty numbered 368. 
Total endowment amounted to $6,368,817 and 
the income to $691,121. President, A. B. Din- 


widdie, LL.D. 

TUNIS. A French protectorate on the Medi- 
terranean coast east of ria, known as the 
Regency of Tunis; bounded on the south by the 
Desert of Sahara. Capital, Tunis. Area, esti- 
mated at from 50,000 to 64,600 square miles; 
population, estimated in 1920 at about 1,940,000, 
an uncertain estimate, however, unchanged since 
1914, for no Yea census had been taken for the 
Moslems an 
ants are 


84,819; Maltese, 13,509. The Fre 


creased 


of the 
The Roman Catholics 
were estimated at about 35,000. According to the 
latest available figures for education there were 
about 313 public schools, 8 lycées, and 27 schools, 
with about 42,497 pupils, of whom 10,302 were 
French; 11,552, Mohammedans; 9249 Jews; 
9133 Italians. A feature of the educational 
system that was causing some concern in 1921 
was the comparatively small number of French 
teachers on the staffs of the schools. In that year 
no Frenchmen competed for the itions of 
teachers, all the places being applied for by 
natives. The chief sources 0 wealth are agri- 
culture and mining, but latterly foreign trade 
has become peronsney important under French 
direction. The chief agricultural products are: 
Wheat, barley, and other cereals; olives, pes, 
dates, and other fruits; palm products; and wine 
and olive oil. No later figures for these crops 
were available than those given in the precedin 
YeakR Boox. Most of the cultivable land is hel 
in large estates. Production of the mines has 
steadily increased in recent years. The output 
of the chief minerals worked in 1919 was as 
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follows: Iron, 360,453 tons; phosphate of lime, 
815,385 tons; lead, 13,455 tons; sinc, 6185 tons; 
manganese, 1313, tons. Native industries include 
wool weaving, carpet weaving, saddle making, 


spinning, etc. 
In 1919 the vessels entered numbered 8615 of 


accounted a nch national. In 1896 the 
privilege of indefinitely retaining their own na- 
tionality was guaranteed to the Italians who 
settled in Tunis. This arrangement was ter- 
minated in 1919 by the French government, but 
on the condition that its effects should remain 
until it was replaced by another arrangement, 
and this status was regularly renewed for periods 
of three months. The decree of November 8 did 
not apply to the Italians privileged under this 
arrangement of 1896 thus prolonged. But in 
the latter part of the year the Italian press 
attacked the new decree which they characterized 
as conceived in a hostile spirit. They argued that 
France did not have the right to regard the 
Italians of Tunis as ordinary colonists since my 
had arrived in the country before the Frenc 
control was established. o this the French 
replied that while there might have been Italian 
immigration before the French protectorate was 
set up, their prosperity and increase were due 
exclusively to that protectorate. The French 
admitted that Italian manual labor had largely 
contributed to the economic progress of Tunis 
but they would not admit that the overflow o 
the Italian population into a French protectorate 
constituted any definite claim on the French 
government. e Italians had come there be- 
cause French capital had built railways and roads, 
and had provided the means for their profitable 
employment. The subject was of some importance 
in connection with the movement in certain 
industrial ego in France and in Italy for 
enlarging the scope of the agreement between 
the two governments in respect to the phosphates 
of Tunis. The principle of the agreement pro- 
posed was that in return for a certain proportion 
of Italian manual labor a certain percentage of 
dura was reserved to Italy. In 1918 the 
talian government had demanded more than that, 
claiming a right of joint ownership in those enter- 
prises to which Italian manual labor had con- 
tributed. This principle had been rejected by 


France. 

TUNNELS. In 1921 the limited amount of 
new railway construction and improvement of the 
2 gmat rather restricted tunnel construction. 

e same held true also for Urban and interurban 

while the number of new aqueducts 
small including, however, the Shandaken 
tunnel of the New York water supply in the 
Catskill region and the Hetch Hetchy aqueduct 
of the San Francisco water supply: aturally in 
the various schemes for the development of the 
Port of New York, about which there was so 
much controversy and _ discussion, tunnels fig- 
ured; the plans of the Port Authority proposing 


railways, 
Was 8 
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a tunnel from Greenville to Brooklyn while the 
of the Board of Estimate a tunnel from 
ten Island to Bay Ridge under the Narrows. 
There was also the Hudson River Velicular 
ne on which active work was largely held up 
by ent in the joint commission. 
 Vcaaintan RatLbway TUNNEL 


IMPROVEMENT. 
An important feature: of the double-tracking of Glacier, B. C., 


the Elmore-Clark’s Gap section was the widening 

of the tunnels, which’ by the end of 1921 was was 
practically completed. The widening of the 
tunnels rather than the driving of new bores sie 
determined by various penne 

the fact that in two instances th Aaeetien 
approached by viaducts which could 

ened rather than reconstructed. The Ot tn in- 
volved the widening of five tunnels whose length 


varied from 347 feet to 1252 feet, and had to be plan 


done without interrupti traffic. 
employed to protect road 
tional shield which could be advanced as the work 
. The old tunnels which were 
had a clear width inside of 18 feet and an 
overhead clearance of 21 feet 6 inches from the 
top of the rail, while the section to 
double-track size had a clear width on curves of 
32 feet and on tangents of 30 feet 6 inches with an 
overhead clearance of about 24 feet from the top 
of the rail. The design of the widened tunnel 
was a three-centred arch of reinforced concrete 
with a minimum thickness of 2 feet 2 inches, 
backed up with a timber lining consisting of 12 x 
12 inch posts supporting 12 x 12 inch ribs and 
inclosed by 3-inch on the sides and 4-inch 
lagging over the top. cee ee followed ba 
to mount a series of steel <r ap at 
Gack for a duane oF about 60 eet and then 
excavating a h g of the double track width 
which was driven thro the entire length of the 
tunnel before the bench was removed. A two- 
foot section on one side of the old arch, approxi- 
mately 18 feet on the second track side, and the 
section above, all were removed simul- 
taneously. The tunnels were all lined with con- 


There was 


crete reinforced with 7/8 inch rods placed both 
vertically and horizontally. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF ‘TEHACHAPI TUNNELS. 


The Southern Pacific R. R. during the year com- 
pleted the enlarging and lining with concrete of 
the tunnels on its line over the Tehachapi moun- 
tains in California. The cost of this work, which 
had been in progress for some five years, was 
about $1,000,000. This extensive undertaking 
was carried out without delay to trains, despite the 
fact that the 48 miles of track between Bakersfield 
and Tehachapi, was claimed by Southern Pacific 
officials, to be the busiest single-track line in the 
United ‘States, serving, as it did, as a main trunk 
line for both the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe systems. It had been the policy of the South- 
ern Pacific to line with concrete as many yet oe 
sible of its tunnels, especially those where t 
was no question as to permanence or location. 
In many cases enlargement was carried in on this 
connection and this was true of the eighteen tunnels 
on the Tehachapi grade, which before 1916 were 
all of small bore and were lined with timber, ex- 
oP for att tage ft. derail in rap rock. 
e policy of repair an gement adop 
concrete-lined tunnels with a minimum width 
of 16 ft. on tangent and 17 ft. on curves and an 
overhead clearance of 22 ft. were decided upon. 
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halt of the tunnels in this 
of relocation, as the c 0 
open cuts was foun 
e others were 
prstancst and t 
CoNNAUGHT LINED. 
tunnel of the through P 
opened for traffic in ber, 1916, was being 
completely lined with concrete d 
the work carried on without interference 
with traffic over the double-track line. An elaborate 
system of air compressor and mixers motor driven 
on two 75-ton flat cars which were 
together so that one complete form, or 
21 { eet 6 inches of tunnel, could be blown without 


mission line and a 27-ton gasoline locomotive was 
to move the plant cars in and out of the 
tunnel. The concrete was blown into collapsible 
forms in sections of 21 feet 6 inches so that this 
amount of oo could be completed at one set- 
ting, the rule being to finish one section each day. 
The forms were designed to clear all traffic. 
Rock TunneL. The Southern Pacific Co. 


safety 
ofthe Cl where the line followed around the base 
Cliff at Elk Rock on the west side of 


& bridge, 
creting the face of the cliff, etc., but the tunnel 
was adopted in preference on account of its low 
maintenance cost. The contract for this 
was let on a bid of $228,000. 


1920, were being saeco by full section face 
work and steam shovel mucking. The plan 
followed was to drill the face and blast out the 
rock in two sections, an upper or arch section, 
and a very short bench, about ten feet behind. 
As the material was blasted it was removed by 
a steam The timbering followed im- 
mediately in a single arch roof arrangement which 
was then lined with concrete, the 
kept usually within 100 or 150 feet of 
HANDAKEN TUNNEL. Active progress was 
the year in driving the 18-mile 
el of the Ca aqueduct, 
which was being built under the direction of the 
Board of Water Supply of the City of New York, 
to convey water from the Schoharie river under 
neath the intervening Catskill Hills into the 
Ashokan reservoir, within the Esopus watershed, 
whence it will pass with water from other sources 
through the Catskill aqueduct, 
the summer this work was 
both north and south from six shafte, aad i in an 
of the twelve h ilar aa super 
was required. During the month of August, 
it was stated 5030 lin. ft. of completed tunnel, 


face. 
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about 12 ft. wide and 14 ft. high, was excavated, 
the maximum progress being in the north headi 
at shaft 3, where 591 lin. ft. was excavated wi 
two drilling and two mucking shifts. The excava- 
tion amounted to about 6 cu. yd. per linear foot 
of tunnel. 
» Herce Hercuy TunneEL. Pro was made 
during the year on the Hetch Hetchy tunnel of the 
San Francisco water supply system, and judging 
from the rate of advance it was estimated that the 
tunnel driving would be completed by March 1923, 
as on Nov. 1, 1921, a total of 45,073 feet had been 
driven, leaving approximately 50, 000 feet more 
to be done. In October, 1921, a record was made 
when the 10 headings of the mountain division 
tunnels were driven a total of 4060 ft., which is 
the highest arene pA ah yet made on the 
proece In the 679 shifts worked in 
ctober the average heading advance was 5.98 ft. 
The number of drill holes in each round varied 
from 25 in altered slate and schist to 50 in mono- 
lithic granite. 

PRopPOosED RULES FOR TUNNEL AND COMPRESSED 
Arm Work. The Industrial Board of the New 
York State Department of Labor conducted 
hearings on he te rules relating to tunnel 
construction and work in compressed air, at 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and in New York 
City late in the year. 


PROPOSED WORKING PERIODS IN COMPRESSED 
ies IN NEW YORK 


Rest interval 
Atr ico of Number of Length of between 
pressure, working pertodsin each period, work 
lb. per pertod, compressed hours y 
8g. in hours atr hours 
O-21......... 8 2 Ps 
21-30......... 6 2 1 
30-35......... 4 2 2 2 
35-40......... 3 2 1% 3 
40-45......... 2 2 1 4 
45-50......... 1% 2 x% 5 


The proposed hours of labor in compressed air 
are shown in the accompanying table, while other 
features of the rules relate to permissible periods of 
decompression, wash and rest rooms, sanitation 
and ventilation, medical attendance, and other 
subjects. Rules covering the transportation, 
storage, and use of explosives were proposed in 
considerable detail. 

Hupson RiveR VEHICLE TUNNEL. Disagree- 
ments between the New York and the ‘New J ersey 
commissions, concerned with the construction 
of a vehicle tunnel under the Hudson river, re- 
sulted in a deadlock, so that little was accomplished 
d the year. 

Both commissions approved an ent with 
the Erie R. R. involving the site of “the ventilating 
shafts on the Jersey side. 

The bids for the construction of the Jersey 
shafts were rejected, and the plan was to include 
the Jersey shafts in the main tunnel contract. 
thermore, Clifford M. Holland, chief engineer 
was authorized to have printed ‘the contract and 
specifications for the under-river tunnel, the main 

rtion of the project, so that the contract could 

let in the following year 
uch of the trouble was due to the fact that 
the board of consulting engineers was summarily 

‘‘dismissed”’ by the New jew Jersey commission, 
without the concurrence of the New York com- 
mission, and an appeal to the courts was to be 
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made by the ‘‘dismissed” engineers. The New 
Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission 
at a meeting held November 29, authorized a bond 
issue of $15,000,000 to cover expenditures d 

1922 for the Hudson river vehicular tunnel an 
the Delaware river brid, ones Camden. According 
to the estimates of ord M. Holland, chief 
engineer of the vehicular tunnel, that project 
would require $12,793,000. 

The commission also authorized the beginning 
of negotiations to acquire land on the Jersey side 
or e installation of the tunnel construction 
plant. 


N. Y. Harsor TUNNEL. * To develop the plans 
evolved by the Board of Estimate of the City of 
New York for a projected freight and passenger 
tunnel under New York Harbor between Staten 
Island and Brooklyn, Jesse B. Snow was appointed 
as tunnel eer at a salary of $12,000 a year, 
Col. W. J. Wilpecasd John t F’ Sullivan as consult- 

ing engineers, each at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
Arthur 8. Tuttle, chief engineer of the Board of 
Estimate, was to be in general direction of the 
tunnel project. 
becoming the engineering head of the 
proposed tunnel, Mr. Snow relinquished his work 
as_ principal assistant to Clifford B. Holland, 
chief engineer to the New York-New Jersey 
Tunnel Commissions on the Hudson river 
vehicular tubes. 

SEconD SmmpLon TUNNEL. The second Simplon 
tunnel advanced to completion during the year 
by rapid stages. At the end of April the length 

completed and fully lined tunnel was 19,408 m., 
out of a total length portal to portal of 19, 825 m. 
while the entire excavation was compl leted 
September 13. This second tunnel was built by 

ement of the pioneer or ventilation heading 
driven parallel to the first tunnel when the latter 
was constructed. Naturally the enterprise was 
dela by conditions during and subsequent 
to the war, but the second tunnel was a virally 
ready for traffic the end of the year. 

ProposED THAMES TUNNEL. During the year 
it was reported that parliamentary sanction was 
being sought by a a aap company for the con- 
struction of a tunnel at the mouth of the Thames 
to connect the north and south banks. This 
project aimed to solve the difficulty due to the 
act that a substantial amount of shipping was 
berthed in Tilbury Docks on the north side with 
freight consigned to Gravesend which is on the 
south. This made it necessary for such freight 
to travel to Gravesend via London, a distanoe of 
nearly sixty miles, notwithstanding the fact that 
Tilbury and Gravesend were in such close prox- 
imity. The scheme for the tunnel developed 
extensive support throughout the country, and 
commercial interests were urging its early 
commencement. 
BINES; AM 

TURKESTAN. A “division of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia, compene the provinces of Samarkand, 
Ferghana, Syr-Darya, and Semiryechensk; with 
a total area of 420,807 square miles; and a po ula- 
tion, estimated, Jan. 1, "1915 at 6,684,400. Chief 
towns: Tashkent, 271 650; Kokand, 113, 700; and 
Omsk, 129,422. Turkestan the name of a 
dependency of China hae Taek ss the north of Tibet 
which forms a part of the so-called New Dominion 
or Sin-King. 


See aren WHEELS AND Tour- 
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TURKEY. Formerly the Ottoman empire. 
A country of Asia Minor bordering the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean; limits still indeter- 
minate at the close of the year (see below). 

AREA AND PopuLaTion. Before the war 
Turkey was made up of: (1) Turkey in Europe 
which had been greatly reduced by the Balkan 
wars from an area of 65,350 square miles to 10,382 
square miles, and from @ population of 6, 130, 200 
to 1,891,000. (2) Turkey in Asia including, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Kurdestan, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Syria. (3) Certain islands in the 
Mediterranean. The Asiatic dominion before 
the late war had an area of 602,842 square miles 
and a population of 18,892,900. Under the Treaty 
of Sévres, A 1920, as noted in the preced- 
ing YEAR Book, Turkey would have been reduced 
by 438,750 square miles of territory, and about 
i, 000 000 in population, but the treaty was not 

tified and after being somewhat modified in 
favor of Turkey in March, 1921, it remained a 
dead letter; and owing to the war with the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, the separate treaty of France with 
the Angora government and other events, noted 
below under History and in the article, War oF 
THE Nations, the boundaries of Turkey were 
still indeterminate at the close of the year. The 
chief towns of the former Ottoman empire with 
their estimated populations were as follows: 
Constantinople, 1,000,000; Smyrna, 375,000; 
Damascus, 250, 000; Aleppo, 259, 3,000; Bagdad, 
225,000. 

Propucrion. The soil for the most part is 
fertile, and the interests are chiefly agricultural, 
but the steely are primitive. The “chic! products 
are: Cerea all kinds, tobacco, coffee, cotton, 
madder, aa opium, ‘and a great variety of 
fruits and nuts. The production of wheat in 1919 
was 2,453,680,000 kilos; of barley, 1,669,820,000 
kilos; tobacco was cultivated on an area of 59, 943 
acres. Live stock was as follows: Cattle, 4,118, 000; 
horses, 630,000; mules, 85,000; asses, 825, 
aay 2,065,000; in each case a great falling off 
rom the figures of 1913. The Asia Minor prov- 
inces are rich in minerals which, however, have 
been little worked. Industries are carried on by 
primitive methods. 

Commerce. Since Turkey is primarily an 
agricultural and stock-raising country, the foreign 
trade has not been important and it ‘amounted to 
very little after the armistice. spt 
exceeded the exports in 1919 and 1990" by a 
three to one. Trade has been hindered by the lack 
of transport facilities which are the country’s 
chief needs. 

Finance. Budget figures for three years 
follow: 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
£T £T £T 
Revenue... ............ 25,612,572 23,584,165 34,016,698 


39,724,720 53,304,511 51,969,711 


After the budget of 1918-19, noted in the 
above table, no regular budget | was ed. the 
whole financial system having fallen into utter 
confusion after the armistice, and on Oct. 1, 1920 
the Allied Powers established a provisional 
a hie of control abies cp delegates in the public 
ebt administration e Angora government 
ice facto) issued es pereraey ve fee 1921 as 
ollows: Revenue, 9,333,440; expenditure, 
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£T86,519,650. The total debt was placed, August 
31, 1919 at £7465 ,673,338 of which "£T234,- 
155, 138 hi war issues and the last 
external debt. Toward the close of the year the 
further depreciation of the Turkish d ac 
centuated the already acute comm situation 
in argeeabeen eg On October 5 the Turkish 
pound dro piee to 533% cents. During the week 
ending October 22 it continued to pepren ate until 
the rea level of 4134 cents was reached—that is, 
one dollar was equivalent to 237 piasters. The 
pound sterling reached the high Meyel of 915 
yore the highest since 1878, when it required 
a Turkish plasters to buy one heap sterling. 
Wp ate ite ee to the effect that depreciation 
of kish currency in relation to the do 
and ote sterling was caused by speculation, an 
analysis of the Turkish trade statistics for 1919, 
1920, and the first eight months of 1921 showed 
conclusivel that speculation was not the primary 
eine. e princi reason for the further 
depreciation of the kish pound may be charged 
to the adverse trade balance existing since the 
armistice. The lack of demand for Turkish 
Foun unds abroad and the increasing demand in 
nstantinople for dollars and the pound 
could result only in the fall of the kish pound. 
The Turkish Minister of Finance suggested the 
following remedies: (1) The sstabliahient of a 
consortium of banks; (2) the declaration of a 
moratorium for a certain time; (3) diminution of 
the commission given by banks to their exc 
brokers; and (4) limiting the sale of credits in 
currency of the countries from which Turkey: gets 
most of its imports to the Imperial Ottoman 
a The Minister of Commerce suggested s 
Sar to encourage importations from Roumania, 
ulgaria, and other countries whose currency was 
oe nearly peaue to the a poun ae 
ouraging further purchases, so far as possi 
from the United States and England. 
GOVERNMENT. The Sultan in 1921 was Mo- 
hammed VI who succeeded, July 3, 1918; and 
the ministry at Constantinoy le in 1921 was con- 
stituted as follows: Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha; 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, Nouri Efendi; Foreign Afiaire, 
Sefa Bey; Justice, Arif Hikmet Pasha War, 
General Zia Pasha; Finance, Abdullah Bey 
(Acting); Public Instruction, Rashid Bey; Public 
Works, Abdullah Bey; Commerce and Agriculture, 
Hussem Kiazim Bey. Real power had passed 
from Constantinople in 1921 to the Nationalist 
government at Angora, as noted in the succeeding 
paragraphs on History. 


HIsTory 


War IN Asia MINor: First GREEK OFFENSIVE. 
The chief event of the year was the war between 
the Greeks and the kish Nationalists. In 
1919 and 1920, the Greek army was stile, dood 
the coast regions of Asia Minor y hich were 
wards assigned to them by.the Treaty of Sévres. 
This treaty in 1921, became a dead letter as noted 
oo and the Turks had at no time accepted the 

ent of any territory whatsoever in Anatolia 

to the Greeks. Hence the Greeks had either to 

ive up all the claims that had been made by the 

enizelos government including those which had 

been conceded by the Allies, or else fight on their 

behalf. The fact that the cam was conducted 
in the heart of Anatolia did not n 
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indicate a Greek intention to conquer that 
region. aeey fought there becausc that was 
where they found the Turkish army. In the 
spring of 1919 the Greeks occupied Smyrna, and 
in 1920 the Venizelist general of the Greek army 
established himself in Bt hs positions after a 
successful hase ary nstantine lost his 
ad rari Allies and cenperiied his military success 
y the experienced Venizelist generals. 
The nical events in the spring were in their 
chronological order as follows: Within the first 
two weeks of January the Nationalist leader of 
the Turks, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, with head- 
quarters at Angora, 215 miles south of Constan- 
tinople, made an attack on the Greeks along the 
Smyrna front, at the same time that Turkish 
forces moved against the French front in Cilicia. 
The first Greek offensive began, March 24, under 
General Papoulas when two groups of the Greek 
forces advanced for the purpose of reaching, 
respectively, Afium- and Eskishehr, 
destroying at the same time the railways in the 
region. Both groups reached the points aimed at, 
March 28 and March 30, but owing to the failure 
of the centre to advance and thus connect the 
two divisions, the operation was unsuccessful. 
The Greeks lost Eskishehr (April 2) and fell back 
to Oushak and Brusa, losing about 4000 men in 
killed and wounded and inflicting about the same 
or a greater loss upon the Turks, of whom, moreover, 
they were reported to have taken 6000 prisoners 
before Afium- in a counter-attack on 
April 14. The Turks retained control of the 
railways. According to the accounts in the = 
the moral advantage appeared to rest with 
The Greek general now determined on fieasinee 
to make amends for this reverse. He had about 
150,000 men in the field, but in May the number 
was increased by the addition of three new classes 
to about 198,000 men and at the same time an 
additional force was called to the colors in Thrace 
which along with the quota from Smyrna brought 
the total to about 233,000. Still other classes 
were called until the army in the field reached 
approximately 300,000 while in reserve there 
were about 100,000. 

Seconp GREEK OFFENSIVE. The second offen- 
sive began on June 10 from Brusa and Oushak in 
the south and aimed respectively at Kutaia, 
Afium-Karahissar, and Eskishehr. Other forces 
advanced from Bithynia and succeeded in occupy- 
ing several Turkish positions about 20 miles to 
the east of Kutaia. At the same time the column 
starting from Oushak advanced in the neighbor- 
hood of Kutaia which was therefore between two 
forces of the Greeks. The battle at this point was 
the first great engagement. The Greeks sur- 
rounded the Turks on three sides and tried to 
prevent their escape to Eskishehr. Five Greek 
divisions were engaged in carrying out this 
encircling movement and ‘the attack was made 
with great rapidity. The counter-attacks of the 
Turks were at once repulsed and the Turks were 
driven back after a bloody battle before Kutaia, 
July 16-17, but the Turks still had the railway 
open to them at Eskishehbr and succeeded in 
escaping after the battle. The Greeks followed 
them, systematically fighting their way on sacha 
sides of the railway, while the northern grou pe of 
the Greek forces fought its way down 
Brusa, routing a force of 5000 Turks at Biledj ik 
where they took a large number of prisoners. e 
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two Greek divisions met at Eskishebr, where they 


encountered a fierce Turkish counter-attack, but 
owing to the excellent artillery work of the Greeks 
it was held in check and the Greeks advancin 

captured the Turkish position and entered 
Eckishehr, July 21. 

Turrp GREEK OFFENSIVE. The Greeks made 
sure of their positions and established their com- 
munications. Many of the Turkish troops 
deserted and ‘the Greek general declared that their 
army had been destroyed. On ue 15 the 
Greeks were a ag Sl a line pent miles east 
of Eskishehbr. The a forward movement 
on that date, plac ito columns on the march, 
and came into conflict with the Turks, August 18, 
at a point forty-three miles southwest of Angora. 
Reports of the loases on each side were conflicting. 
The Greek campaign had for its objective the 
Sakharia river and it was carried on with 
veo g the flank attacks of the Turks 
d finally tuming the Sakharia line, August 23- 


September operations of the Greeks down to this 
time were remarkably successful, but the Turks 
tried to minimize their reverses and the reports 
of the two sides were contradictory. The Greeks 
contented themselves for a time with an energetic 
defense of the positions they had gained on aes 
east bank of the Sakharia, The Turks sough 
to produce the impression ie they had shoal 
the Greek advance which was aiming at Angora. 
Nevertheless the Greeks had certainly succeeded 

in driving back the Nationalists beyond the 
Sakharia river. There were rumors at this time 
of a peace more on the part of Greece, but it did not 
seem likely that the Turkish Nationalists would 
nt ier Greeks demands. They had in fact 
ec. hrough Kemal that they considered 
Eastern Thee inseparable from Turkey and 
that they would carry on the war for years if 
necessary to drive the Greeks out of Asia Minor. 
They held out for the return of Smyrna and 
Eastern Thrace to Turkey. 

Early in September, however, the Turks 
rallied and in a ten days’ battle routed the Greeks 
who had been exhausted by their continuous 
marching and their long battles. 
that if the Turks had not run out of sup 
they would have destroyed the Greek army w 
fell back to the lines in front of Eskishehr uct 
Afium-Karahissar e Greeks now began a re- 
treat in the course of which they were said to have 
lost 25,000 men and the Turks over 50,000 men. 
This movement continued until September 25, 
when the Greeks reached the old kish line 
from Brusa to the south by way of Eskishehr and 
Afium-Karahissar. It was given out by the 
Greek government at this time that the military 
operations for the season were completed; but 
within five days the Turks made a counter-attack 
with a force placed at about 60,000 men and after 
a battle of nine days were defeated with heavy 
loss. This gave great encouragement to the Greeks, 
but meanwhile the Turks seemed not to be dis- 
turbed by their reverses and even to be reporting 
them as successes. At the very moment that the 
last unsuccessful attack was ar papa g Kemal was 
invested at Angora with the office of marshal and 
hailed as victorious. On September 25 the Greek 
High Commissioner in Smyrna published a pro- 
gramme which indicated Greek ration of 
the old Smyrna zone, although the zone had been 
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bestowed on Greece provisionally as a mandatary 
power under the aay of Sévres; and at the same 
time it was anoun by the Greek minister of 
war that the government intended to declare the 
annexation to Greece of the territory occupied by 
Greek troops. At the close of the year, accordi 
to press reports, the Greeks had about 40, 
effective troops holding the lines in front of 
um-Karahissar, while the Turks could muster 
about 50,000, and the prevailing viéw was that 
fighting would not be resumed till spring. Many 
rts of massacres were published, according to 
which Turkish brigands massacred Christians and 
Christian brigands massacred Turks, the reports 
varying with the sympathies or interests of the 
reporters, but seeming to indicate that while the 
Greeks were guilty of occasional butcheries of the 
civil population the Turkish atrocities were more 
systematic and on a larger scale. 
REEK GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 
On October 15, the Gounaris government received 
a vote of confidence by a large majority, the 
supporters of Venizelos being too weak to offer any 
ective bi Leaner The situation in Asia Minor 
as outlined at that time by the prime minister, was 
as follows: The Greek forces according to him 
occupied six times as much territory as been 
allotted to Greece by the treaty of Sévres. This 
treaty had bestow ga Greece 16,000 y ee 
kilometres and the Greeks were occup in Octo- 
ber about 100,000 square kilometres. The recent 
occupation of the dad railway following the 
Greek victory of Eskishehr, had given the Greek 
forces a united front and decided them to advance 
against ra. The recent retreat of the Greek 
army had deliberately undertaken an 
been carried out without disturbance, although 
the Turks sent out aioe Wig reports indicating 
that they had driven k their enemy. By 
October 15 Greece was in possession, according to 
the prime minister, of all the railway communica- 
tions, whereas what was left of the enemy forces 
had been pushed back to a point far from the Greek 
lines and had been deprived of the means of 
communication and of provisioning. The inter- 
national situation was still highly complicated. 
The state of war between Turkey and Greece had 
continued without regard to the armistice between 
Turkey and the Entente. The Turks had paid 
no attention to the terms of the armistice any more 
than they had to the terms of the pace ae vres. 
The situation was thus abnormal and key was 
really at war with the Powers with which she had 
signed the armistice. ermore, the real centre 
of government in Turkey had shifted. It was 
evident that the government at Constantinople 
was a mere shadow and that the Nationalists 
under Kemal held at present the actual control. 
The prime minister declared that he would negoti- 
ate on behalf of Greece on the basis of the status 
que which was far more advan us to Greece 

n it had been at the time of the ty of Savres. 
The vote of confidence in detail was as follows. 
Out of 312 members of the Assembly, 218 voted 
for the ministry without reserve; 19 voted for it 
with reservations, while the Venizelists to the 
number of 71 withdrew from the Chamber. 

THe ANGORA GOVERNMENT. The remarkable 
success of the Nationalists during the last two 
years brought sande ea K Pasha into 
prone as among the greatest leaders in the 

ear Kast. He had been sent out from Constanti- 
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tary district of Anatolia. When the Greeks 
occupied Smyrna, May 15, 1919, he collected a 
mob of patnots and refugees which formed the 
nucleus of the Nationalist army. Surrounded by 
enemies on all sides this Nationalist force 
held its own and steadily increased in numbers. 
From the first he met with some favor with the 
French and from the Italians, but was opposed by 
the British. His campaigns against the Armen- 
lans of the Erivan Republic was successful, and by 
the end of 1920 his army had become a considerable 
force and his headquarters at Angora were the 
real centre of authority in Turkey. The govern- 
ment consisted of a single chamber of 350 elected 
deputies, known as the Grand National Assembly 
and representing all the divisions of the old empire 
except Syria, Egypt, the Arabian peninsula and the 
Basra and Bagdad provinces of Mesopotamia. 
But it was recognised that the old empire was 
really lost and the National assembly was consid- 
ered as aA hy eee only Thrace, Constantinople, 
Sm e Adana Plain, and the Mosul province 
of Mesopotamia, along with certain regions now 
held by foreign Powers which it was hoped would 
be restored to Turkey. The deputies were subject 
to the Sultan at Constantinople and the Assem 
contributed to his civil list. In 1921 the contn- 
bution amounted to £1,551,012, but in 1921 the 
Assembly declared that it could not recognize any 
government at Constantinople. It elected its 
own president and ministry, the president having 
no veto and the ministry being responsible to the 
Assembly. The cabinet consi of ministers 
for the following departments: Land and sea 
ense; revenue; audit; interior; posts and tele- 
graphs; commerce and industries; public health; 
aaa education, and transport; and sacred law. 
emal held the office of president which roughly 
corresponds to that of d vizier in the old gov- 
ernment at Constantinople. The attempt to 
induce him to accept a dictatorship in 1920 was 
unsuccessful and he retained the office of president 
in 1921. He was born in 1882, educated at the 
War College in Constantinople and traveled 
wisely in Europe. During the Young Turk move- 
ment he was one of the leaders and he held out for 
the cause after its defeat. At the time of the 
armistice he was ea regarded as the strong- 
est man in Turkey. e policy of the new 
Nationalist government has included the fol- 
lowing features: In the first place it abrogated 
the capitulations which the Turkish government 
had decreed soon after the war These 
granted immunity to foreign residents and tended 
to cover all manner of abuses. On January 24 the 
i, Assembly formulated a new legal system 
ividing the country into administrative units, 
i over many of the functions formerly 
discharged by the central government. The 
powers remaining to the general legislature in- 
clude the administration of foreign and domestic 
affairs, and the army. The entire system rested on 
universal suffrage without any discrimination as 
among isti Jew and Moslems. 

As to the actual reaults of the administration of 
the Nationalist government they were somewhat 
indefinite. Aside from having fought a su 
defensive war, it seemed not to have made any 
especial progress in government. It eee 
made itself the power in the Turkish state 
though nominally regarded as a rebel government 
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by the authorities at Constantinople. The orders 
ee the government were throughout 
Turkey while those of Constantinople had no 
force. There were signs that the Constantinople 
authorities really acquiesced in this state of affairs 
and on certain occasions they worked in harmony 
with the ra government. As to relations 
with foreign owers, the Angora government was 
on frien y terms with France and Italy and 
receiving their diplomatic support. Moreover, it 
had entered into an alliance with Bolshevist 
Russia and the Caucasus republics. In theory the 
National Assembly was the head of the state 
both executive and legislative, but in the crisis of 
the Greek war, during the summer, the Assembly 
made Mustapha Kemal dictator and afterwards 
extended his va Laren hs A aguas orn 
programme was develo on paper, but in the 
disturbed conditions of the year it was not put 
into effect. The important point was the relations 
of the subject races in Turkey. Mustapha Kemal 
had been a leading member of the Young Turk 
party and he cherished its ideals. These 
included the transformation of Turkey into a true 
national state in which citizens must think politi- 
cally as Turks whatever their racial or religious 
differences. The policy of the Angora government 
in this respect involved theoretically the protection 
of the minorities of different race or religion. It 
recognised the principle of cultural autonomy and 
professed to give the racial and religious minorities 
the same protection that had been accorded under 
the Treaty of Versailles to these minorities in the 
states of eastern Europe. The national pact which 
lays down these principles refers to Anatolia and 
Thrace as ‘“‘the part of the empire, peopled by a 

and Ottoman majority united by reli- 
gion, race, and origin, whose different elements 
nourished toward each other, sentiments of con- 
sideration and of reciprocal devotion.” As parts 
of the i included under this description 
contained Greeks, Armenians and others, who had 
suffered from Turkish massacres, the situation 
seemed less harmonious than the words implied 
and it was believed that the Turkish authority 
would be enforced without mercy as it had in 
the past, if there was ~~ attempt at resistance. 
The opponents of the Nationalist government 
argued that its intense nationalism would lead 
inevitably to cruelties toward the subject races in 
the future; in other words, that it would be based, 
as it had been in the past, on enforcement by 
massacre. 

ForeIGN Rexiations. On February 5 Kemal 
declared that his government was the true govern- 
ment of Turkey, and in this he was oe 
by French and Italian influence. Both nce 
and Italy favored recognition, but Great Britain 
was ae In March secret treaties were 
formed by France and Italy with the Angora 
government. The Nationalists were also on good 
terms with Soviet Russia with which, on March 16, 
a treaty was signed at Moscow, whereby Russia 
was to recognize Constantinople as the capital. 
Other terms were: The abandonment of Batum to 
Georgia by the Turks, and recognition of its 
autonomy; the division of Armenia among 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Turkey. The Russian 
and Turkish governments each demanded an 
international arrangement in to the 
territories bordering on the Black sea and the 
Straits. Treaties were also formed with the 
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Caucasus republics under Bolshevist control. 
There was a report which, however, was not 
substantiated though f uently credited, that 
the Turks had received $5,000, in gold from 
the Bolsheviste. The alliance with Russia brought 
them effective aid in the matter of war material, 
while the alliance with the Caucasus republics 
strengthened them against possible agression 
from the western Powers. More important was 
the ieety with France described in the following 


paragraph. 

TREATY WITH FRANCE. On October 30 the French 
porerament ratified a treaty with the Turkish 

ationalists at Angora, which provided for a state 
of peace and for economic codperation between 
the two governments. According to the agree- 
ment France was to withdraw from Cilicia in 
return for various economic advantages, including 
the operation of the Bagdad railroad from the 
sea to the Tigris river and certain important 
mineral concessions. This agreement was signif- 
icant as riba the friendship of France for the 
Nationalists recognising the government at - 
Angora as the ruling power of Turkey. It had 
been ratified at pagers before it was submitted 
to Paris. Further details of the agreement were 
as follows: Exchange of prisoners; amnesty for 
political offenders; an understanding that Turkey 
should guarantee the protection of minorities; 
establishment of a mi commission to draft 
customs regulations between Turkey and Syria. 
In the letter from Kemal Pasha addressed to the 
French government on this occasion, the desire 
was expressed that French specialists be supplied 
to the Turkish technical schools. France held 
Syria under the mandate of the League of Nations 
and the boundaries between Turkey and Syri 
were laid down in the Treaty of Sévres, which 
treaty was subsequently disregarded. From the 
end of the war France had occupied Cilicia, 

iming it as a sone of influence and there were 
frequent conflicts between the French and the 
Turks over the region. There had been criticism 
in France of this policy as wasteful, and it was 
decided that the attempt to keep Cilicia was not 
worth the ifice that France would have to 
make. About 15,000 French troops had been 
latterly en there, and would be set free as a 
result of the above agreement. The treaty was 
hailed in France as a victory over British dipo- 
macy which had hitherto, according to the French, 
had the upper hand. In the Near East France 
had lost Mosul and in the division of Turkey 
England had received by far the greatest share; 
the British also held the leading place in Constan- 
tinople. The attitude of the British toward the 
French treaty was illustrated by Lord Curzon’s 
complaint that France had stolen a march on her 

ies. Wak or THE NATIONS. 

FRENCH AND BritisH ATTITUDE. The elections 
of 1920 showed that the Greeks preferred their 
former king to M. Venizelos. France the 
criticism of Greece on the ground of this prefer- 
ence and the hatred of Constantine were exceed- 
ingly bitter. In d there was no such 
poner resentment against the course that Greece 

taken. It was aaah ariel understood 
that the departure of Venizelos did not mean that 
Greece renounced her national ambitions. 
In this respect the British government was more 
clear-sighted than the French, for the Greeks 
continued their forward policy in Asia Minor. _ 
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As to the outcome of the war between Greece and 
Turkey British and French opinion was divided, 
the former inclining to the side of the Greeks, 
who it was believed would conquer, and the latter 
favoring the Turks. In Great Britain it was 
thought that a Greek victory would bring a clear 
and righteous solution of the Far Eastern question. 
The British had perhaps hoped that the question 
of Constantmople would be so ted at Angora 
as to satisfy at the same time the nationalism of 
the Greeks and the British desire to control 
indirectly the Straits of Dardanelle. But the 
year passed without a military decision in favor 
of the Greeks, and Greece was obliged to give up 
the hope of settling the question on her own terms 
with the support of England. The British press 

now to complain of the mi policy 
followed by the Salah mayne that the 
support that had rendered to Greece was 
causing great embarrassment in various R oa of 
the empire; that, for example, it had been the occa- 
sion of the disorders of the Malabar 
' India and that among the Moslems gen the 

British attitude toward Greece had accused the 
bitterest resentment and had endangered British 
authority in the Indies, Afghanistan, and other 

arts of the East. The British government was 

lamed because instead of renewing the bonds of 
friendship with the Turks after the war, it had 
preterred to enter into the Treaty of Sévres and to 
ally itself with King Constantine. Thus in certain 
quarters, British opinion inclined to the same side 
as the French which had ever since the war been 
sympathetic toward the Turks. Among French 
writers in 1921 the most amiable tone was em- 
ployed in respect to the Turks and it was said that 
the war-like ideals of France were traditionally in 
harmony with the generous spirit of this essentially 
military people. There was much sentimental 
writing on this subject on the part of the French, 
but at the basis of it was of course the belief that 
supporting Turkey was to the best interests of 
’ France in the Near East. At the end of the year, 
however, the French policy in t to the 
Treaty of Angora seemed likely to modified 
on the overthrow of the Briand ministry in m- 
ber as the new prime minister, Raymond Poincaré, 
had accepted certain of the Britieh criticisms of i 
and disapproved it on the ground that it divid 
Allied Policy and that France was not justified in 
conceding to the Nationalists territories of which 
she had only a mandate. After the withdrawal 
of French troops , November 28 the Chris- 
tian minorities in Cicilia were reported to have 
suffered a series of savage outrages from the Turks. 
Many Greeks and Armenians withdrew at the 
same time as the French, but a considerable 
number remained and ese petitioned the 
British and French governments and the League 
of Nations for relief from famine and for aid in 
removal to some other country. 

The British prime minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
set forth the question of Turkey, Greece, and the 
Treaty of Sévres, August 16. He said that it 
would have been better if, in accordance with 
the advice of Venizelos, the prime minister of 

reece, the insurrection of the Nationalists 
in Turkey had been dealt with at once. It would 
have been possible then to suppress it, but now it 
was too late to use force for the purpose of bringing 
the Nationalists and the Greeks to an 
. they must be left to fight it out. As to the com- 
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plaint that the matter had never been referred to 
the League of Nations, it was unfounded, for the 
League of Nations would only have had such 
means of dealing with it as the Allies could have 

laced at its disposal, and none of the Allies would 

ave been ready to send an army into the country 
pending a decision. The war would have this 
advantage, in that it would bring both sides toa 
realization of its cost. On each side there had 
been over-confidence. 

Irak. A new division was constituted in 1921 
out of the vilayets of Basra and Bagdad together 
with a section of Mosul, with an area of about 140 

uare miles and a population of about 2,000,000. 

is new state was under the rule of the 
Emir Feisal, or Faisal, third son of the King of the 
Hedjaz, who had been nominated by Lord Allenby 
ata saeipricined at rage Legs oo. of — 
as King o took p at Bagdad, August 23, 
in the presence of the British High Commissioner 
for al Blea and Mohammedan representa- 
tives, and was followed by a personal m of 
congratulations from King rge of Engiand. 
Feisal was born in the Hedjaz, 1885, studied at 
Constantinople, and became afterwards a member 
of the Turkish Chamber of Deputies and a leader 
of the Arab Nationalist at Damascus. He 
was obliged by Djemal Pasha to accompany him 
when he was appointed Governor of Syria at the 
time when Turkey was about to side with Germany. 
tear the war he was virtually a prisoner. 
was taken into the confidence of Colonel Lawrence, 
when the latter negotiated with Hussein concern- 
ing the setting up of a new kingdom of the Hedjasz 
and after the war Feisal was_ elec King 0: 
Syria by the Arab congress at Damascus. Then 
followed the trouble with the French which 
resulted in his ag abt out by Gen. Gouraud, 
the French Hi mmissioner. (See preceding 
Year Boox.) Feisal presented his case at Rome 
and London where he much of the time 
between December, 1920, and April, 1921. The 
British secured his support for their projects in 
Mesopotamia, and he undertook to make good his 
claim there by putting down Arab disturbances. 
He arrived at June 23, and began his cam- 
paign which resulted in his choice as ruler of the 
new state of Irak. 

SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. The 
state of war with Greece still continued at the 
close of the year. Difficulties with the Bolshevists 
in the rear of the Turkish forces were reported, 
and through the assistance of the Kurds arms were 
said to be supplied by Russia for the purpose of 
setting up a new state on the Black sea. The 
aggression of the Bolshevists was attributed to the 
transfer to France in ir inn Caps treaty of economic 
concessions that had y been granted to the 
Soviet government. The problem of peace in the 
Near Hast was under discussion among the Alles 
at the close of the year and was one of the subjects 
to come before the approaching conferences. 

DeatH oF TaLaatT PasHa. Former Grand 
Vizier and leader of the Young Turks was assassin- 
ated by an Amenian student, March 15, in Berlin 
where Talaat was engaged in the interest of the 
Turkish Nationalists. Owing to his association 
with the Armenian massacres during the war, the 
publication of his gonna after pecs es 
a t sensation, ially in y. 
outlined the relations with Germany during 
Turkey’s international isolation after the Balkan 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


wars, culminating, according to his narrative, in a 
definite alliance with Germany in the summer of 
1914; and they gave instances of the pressure 
brought by Germany which forced Turkey much 
against her will into the conflict. As to the 
treatment of the Armenians the published por- 
tions of his memoirs admitted many abuses and 
atrocities, but placed the chief blame on the Ar- 
menians themselves on the ground that armed 
by Russia bodies of Armenian bandits, supported 
and encouraged by the civil population, attacked 
the Turks in the rear. “Every Armenian church 
it was later discovered was a depot of ammunition. 
In this disloyalty they killed more than 300,000 
Mohammedans.’ 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE. A non-sectarian, co-educational 
normal, and serail sgl institution for the higher 
education of n Institute, Ala.; 
founded by Booker T. Washinton | in 1881. The 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 1918 and for 
the summer session, 660. There were 238 members 
a i faculty. President, Robert Russa Moton, 


TUSTIN, Ernest Leiau. La and cit 
official, died at Baltimore, Md., ber 19. 
At the time of his death he was Director of Public 
Welfare in Philadelphia. He was born at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 20, 1862, graduated at Bucknell 
University in 1884 and was admitted to the bar in 
1886. He practiced at Philadelphia after 1887. 
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From 1905 to 1912 he was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania senate. He held in succession important 
offices in the od ee and private institutions. 
TYPHOID Owing to an ov t 
the articles on TyPHom and TypHus FEVER in the 
Yeak Book for 1920 were run together, thro a 
the omission of the title of the second article. 
latter really begins with the paragraph in the 
second column on page 681 in which the 
opening sentence is editorial article 
in the Medical Record, etc.;”’ and all of the 
text from this point on refers to typhus fever only. 
In the province of typhoid fever there is nothing 
ial to report for 1921. In a letter from Dr. 
ohn Dill bertson, Commissioner of Health 
of the City of Chie Chicago, it is stated that the diag- 
nosis of disease is made by physicians with- 
out recourse to serological or bacteriological teste— 
that is, these tests are not obligatory in reporting 
the case. The theoretical t of this omission 
should be to include a number of cases which are 
not technically typhoid, and thus add to the al- 
] typhoid incidence. But as a matter of fact 
icago has less typhoid than New York. The very 
low typhoid incidence in Chi but 31 cases 
in 1919—gave rise to the belief that serological 
and bacteriological tests, by excluding doubtful 
cases, was partly responsib e. The letter of the 
commissioner shows that this does not follow: 
had these tests been made the incidence might 
have been still lower. 


U 


UBANGI-SHARI. See Frenco EQUATORIAL 


AFRICA. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE. A British pro- 
tectorate in East Africa, to the north of the former 
German colony of German East Africa (now 
Tanganyika). Total area, 110,300, includin 
16,377 square miles of water; population, Marc 
31, 1919, estimated at 3,318,217, all natives with 
the exception of about 3500 Asiatics and 847 
Europeans. The chief product is cotton, which 
is grown almost entirely by natives. e area 
under cotton in 1920 was estimated at 155,000 
acres. Other products include: Coffee, cocoa, 
Para rubber, and oil seeds. Total exports, 1919- 
20, £1,828,537. The chief exports were: Cotton 
which far exceeded any of the others; coffee, oil 
seeds, rubber, hides and skins, etc. Budget for 
1919-20: Revenue, £495,548; expenditure, £465,- 
117. Governor and Commander-in-Chief at the 
be 1921, Sir R. T. Coryndon. 

. A portion of Russia known as 
Little Russia, comprising for the most part the 
former Russian provinces of Podolia, Volhynia, 
Kiev, Poltava, Chernygov, Kharkov, and Ekater- 
inoslav, together with parts of the joining 


pou Additional regions are ee the . 5 been focured 


ini government. Total area including 
portions claimed, 498,100; total population, 
46,000,000 of whom 32,662,000 were as 

inians; 5,376,800, Russians; 3,795,760, Jews; 
2,079,500, Poles.| As to religious denominations 
the great mass belong to the inian Orthodox 
Church. The independence of Russian Ukraine 
was proclaimed, Nov. 21, 1917, and of Austrian 
Ukraine, Nov. 19, 1918. A provisional govern- 
ment consisting of a directory of five members 
was established, Dec. 14, 1918, which with a 
ministerial cabinet of fourteen members was to 
remain in authority until a D eherpiar represent- 
ing the whole people was elected. Austrian and 
Russian ine were united, Jan. 3, . 
that year the Allied Powers recognized Ukraine’s 
independence. A Soviet form of government 
was established in 1920. Soviet Russia and 
Poland both to recognize the independ- 
ence of Ukraine in the treaty of Riga, March 19, 
1921. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. The severe unemploy- 
ment which began in the fall of 1920 has con- 
tinued through 1921 and was scheduled to reach 
its maximum intensity in January and February 
of 1922. Taking the of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for April, 1921, as fairly repre- 
sentative of the volume of employment in 13 
manufacturing industries and in bituminous coal 
mining for 1921 as compared with 1920 we see 
that the largest decreases, 41.9 per cent and 40.9 per 
cent ively, occurred in the automobile and 
leather industries. Iron and steel showed a de- 
crease of 36.2 per cent and hosiery and under- 
wear a decrease of 32.2 per cent. The smallest 
decrease, 0.4 per cent appeared in cotton-manu- 
facturing. 


While unemployment varied from month to 
month and there are no figures on the sub- 
ject, it was estimated at the President’s Conference 
in October that from 3,500,000—5,000,000 persons 


ing the only constructive Baer tive posals 
orth Dakota, an 


. Congress has inaugurated important lic works 
aoe to $150,000,000 for ichway _ eesti 
one). 

7A appropriation for the United States Employ- 


ment Service fs before Congress. : ; 
8. A variety of other measures have been introduced in 
Congress to carry out the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence, such as Senator Kenyon's bill for long-range planning 
of public works. . 
. Impetus is being given public education as to the nature 
of the problem of unemployment. ; ; 
10. A scientific basis for future research is now being laid. 
11. The construction industries are being organised na- 
rae ee locally under public direction, as, for example, 
t. 


12, In other notoriously seasonal and intermittent in- 
dustries, such as the soft coal industry, stabilization studies 
13. A t sglde ap investigation of methods for controlling 
the business cycle isin progress. “J 
The Conference is now in touch with all cities of the United 


States of more than 20,000 population and 19 regional di- 
rectors cover practically the entire Union. report 
regularly to Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Emerg- 
ency Committee, which has been on the job in Washington 
since the Conference adjourned. 


Although municipal programmes for cy 
relief are necessary measures, and altho the 
development of public works is a much favored 
means of alleviating unemployment, an_ in- 
creasing number are turning towards the stabiliza- 
tion of employment as the cure for unemploy- 
ment, and to this end are advocating some form 
of the unemployment insurance which: obtains 


in rear European countries. In this connection 
J. 8. Gibson, president of the Waterfront Em- 
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ployers’ Union of Seattle, and an employer's 
ere hat i at the President’s conference, 
‘““What is needed i in modern industry is not 


‘captains of ind ’ but ‘statesmen in industry’ 
Re geen ee ee ee 
industrial 


she cost of industry will be 
t 


versity of Wisconsin states the case in this wa 
“For the sake of capitalism sa avenge A sho 
look and assume legal hg a oe ity for 
security of jobe ue to their legal responsi- 
bility for security of investments.” At the an- 
nual convention of the A. F. of L. in June a 
resolution recommending the National enactment 
of unemployment benefits was Pst sees and 
defended at some length although amended 
out of the resolution. 
Forrien. In the course of the year almost 
hat oe gave evidence of excessive unem- 
e industrial depression was felt 
ee only “on the Continent and in Great Britain, 
but in and such remote countries as 


Britain and Italy, 


y acute in Great 
icularly 


European generalizations will not 
apply to these two countries, but in 
Bureau of Labor Statistics expressed in October 
the opinion that the high level of unemploy- 
ment had been reached in most countries and 
that a slight improvement in the industrial 
situation was slowly setting in throughout the 


world. 

In response to repeated demands a law was 
passed in Italy for the alleviation of coenDoy- 
ment increased | jeans and grants ac- 
celeration of and the ina cas of 
new public works. e law authorizes Fable 
increased expenditure by cae Ministry of Public 
Works on various engineering projects, includi 
Sande; 78 oon Sra het Pat) or oe nee an 

sey ae yi Son ine part for 


Acros 0 coast works. 


for 


ugana li line from the former Austrian 
frontier. All these sums are, however, to be 
spread over a series of but 100,000,000 
lire ($19,300,000, par) be provided d 

me fiscal year 1921-22. See Great BRITAIN an 
TALY. 

UNION COLLEGE. A non-sectarian imstitu- 
tion for the education of men at Schenectady, 
N. Y.; founded in 1795. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 678 and 124 in the extension 
courses. There were 56 members in the faculty 
and 6 lecturers. The endowment for the year 
amounted to $1,797,114 and the income to 
$273,725. The library contained 53,000 volumes. 
President, Charles Alexander Richmond. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH. The government of 
this denomination is under the American Unitarian 
Association. In its List of Churches there are 
452, of which 406 were active in 1921. Incom- 
plete statistics show the following: 291 churches 
reported a constituency of 74,652; 258 churches 


Fin- uel A. Eliot is President and 
land and. celand. Since unemployment has been Secre 


e main the W. 


a - very 
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reported a membership of 32,6965, Nabe which 3755 
were additions in 1921. In 229 © cokoreg haat 
ing there were 13,532 ‘pupils in ‘Ghureh, tim 
and officers and teachers num 
alata bade aod aiamten ta te 
Fellowshi The chief Unitarian periodical 
is The Register. Other periodicals of 
the p aralcirc ote are The Beacon, The Pacific 
Unitarian, and Unitarian Word and Work. Five 
Bey tor tracts on denominational subjects were 
published in 1921 i epan emies are 
00. 


eee oe and three divini of which 
the Divinity School of 


N 
Palestine, India, Holland, Switserland, Belgi 


France, Bulgaria, Egypt, , Italy, Ja- 
maica, Russia, China, and Brel Wome mission- 


ary work is carried on among the American Indians 

in the United States. The Ninety-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
was held in Boston, Mass., Ma “Touts © 1921. Sam- 


poy ar Vereen pe 
at Beacon Street, Boston, M 
UNITE RETHREN Iv CHRIST. Phillip 
Otterbein, a missionary of the Re- 
formed Church, founded this denomination in 
1768. It consista of two branches, the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitu- 
tion). Statistics for rr branches in 1921 showed 
a total membership of 367,934, churches 3724, and 
total valuation of church property $14 494, 975. 
In 1919 (the latest Pidedegaagr: available) there 


were in the United Bre ee Cee eee 
larger branch, 347,981 church members, 2403 
ministers, 3498 ‘churches, 3223 Sunday schools 


e8, 
with an enrollment of 410,149, Tits persons 
2367 cous People’s Societies ha 
ship of In 1920 the church conducted 
The Onited Es Enlistment Movement which proved 
successful and aroused much enthusiasm 
for the continuance of the church work. Of the 
seven colleges and theological seminaries main- 
tained, the Otterbein University at Westerville, 
Ohio, may be mentioned. More important of the 
ahs of the denomination, are The Religious 
and The solani puoueee at the 
wibletine house at Dayton, O 
The smaller branch of the eo the Old 
Constitution Church, in 1919 had about 20,000 
communicants. It maintains co and 
pune The Christian Conservator at Ubee, 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERICA. This denomination is 
the strongest in the Middle West. In 1919 there 
was inaugurated the ‘““New World Movement” 
to secure “the dedication of life, the enlistment 
of prayer, and the necessary funds to occupy and 
evangelize the fields and equip and en Ps 
educational and missionary work under the 
trol of the denomination at home and abroad 
according to the necessities of the present and 
immediate future.’’ The church is composed of 
13 synods and 70 presbyteries. In 1921 the min- 
isters numbered 962, licenitates, 21, and congrega- 
tions, 937. There were 986 church buildings with 
a valuation of $13,543,213. Total contributions 


UNITED STATES 


for 1921 sou to $6,537,525, or an average of 
$40.72 per member. e latest statistics for 
Sunday Teohools (May, 1919) a showed 962 and 840 
Young People’s Societies. In 1920 the average 
salary of pastors was $1772. Dr. W. M. Anderson 
is moderator of the church and D. F. McGill is 
the stated clerk oer headquarters at 317 Home 


Ave., evue, Pa. 
STATES. Porunation. The total 
population of continental United States as enu- 


merated at the last census was 105,710,620. It 
comprised 94,820,915 white persons, 10,463, 131 
Negroes, and ‘426, 674 Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
etc. Of the white persons, 81,108,161 were natives 
and 13,712,754 were foreign born; and of the 
natives, 58,421, 957 were born of native parents, 
pete of foreign parents, and 6,991,665 were 
tage—that is, having one parent 
coca and the other foreign born. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1910 were as follows: Total 
population 91,972,266; lpg 81,731,957; Negro, 
indi: Japanese, ete., 412, 546; 
native white, 68, 386 ‘419; foreign-born white, 
13,345,545; native white of native parentage, 
49, 488 575: native white of foreign parentage, 
12) 916, 311; native white of mixed parentage, 
’ 9 
The increases between 1910 and 1920 in the 
total population and each class of population 
were as follows: Total, 13,738, ge or 14.9 per cent; 
white, 13,088,958, or 16 per cent: Negro, 635,368, or 
6.5 A el cent; ‘Indian, Chinese, Japanese, etc., 14, - 
or 3.4 per cent; native white, 12,721, 749, ys 
186 per cent; foreign-born white, 367,209, or 28 
cent; native white of native parentage, 8,933,- 
ised) lag _ cent; native white of foreign 
8,228, or 21.5 per cent; and na- 
tive whit of nied ed parentage, 1,010,139, or 16.9 


All t ss rates of increase except that for the 
Negro population were influenced directly or in- 
directly by immigration. The native white po 
ulation native 


parentage is recrul y 
by births in the families of native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage; the native white population 
of Pichi Sa or mixed parentage is redtitites rbot 
by bi in families where one or both parents 
are foreign born; and the foreign-born population 
ta recruited wholly by immigration. e na- 
tural increase in the white a) gprs due Kenge 
to excess of births over dea was probably at 
= rate of about 11 or 12 per cent during the de- 

e. 

The increase of only 367,200 in the foreign- 
born white population must not be understood 
as signifying a total immigration of only that 
number ies the decade. The net increase lt 
the resultant of three factors, namely, immi 
tion, emigration of foreign-born sites.” 
deaths of foreign-born whites; and the on 
thro immigration exceeded "by 367,000 the 
combined loss through emigration and death. 

The white population formed 89.7 per cent of 
the total in 1920, as 88.9 per cent in 1910; 
the native white population, 76.7 per cent in 1920 
and 74.4 per cent in 1910; the native white Pop. 
ulation of native parentage, 55.3 per cent in 19 
and §3.8 cent in 1910; the native white popu- 
lation of foreign ‘parentage, 14.8 per cent in 1920 
and 14 per cent in 1910; the native white popula- 
tion of mixed ntage, 6.6 per cent in 1920 and 
6.5 per cent in 1910; and the foreign-born white 
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erp 13 per cent in 1920 and 14.5 per cent 


siete native white population of native parent- 

increased between 1910 and 1920 in every 

State moe New Hampshire and Vermont; the 

showed white ean of coin ay Ai tage 

Ce) in every except Iowa, Missouri, 
uth Dakota, Kansas, Ken 


Tenneeee yon py and Nevada; and the native 
white population of mixed parentage increased 
in every State except Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 

see, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Nevada. 
AGRICULTURE. The detailed discussion under 
the title AGRICULTURE covers the general statistics 
for agricultural production in the United States 
and its dependencies. Special articles are carried 
N, WueEat, Rye, Hope Hay, 


on Corn, 
PoraToss ete. See also in connection wi th agri 
culture in the United States the following arti 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
PERIMENT STATIONS; AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
Work; secon nil LEGISLATION; DaIRYING; 
Freriizens) Foop AND NUTRITION; Horricut- 
; Sons; AGRICULTURE, UNITED 
lt DEPARTMENT OF; Forestry, etc. The 
articles on the individual States and territories 
contain uy parageates which give the area, produc- 
ra ue of the more important crops in 

Manvuracrorzs. All the leading prac pie peri 
industriee in the United States are treated under 
separate titles such as AUTOMOBILES; Boors AND 
Sores; Iron aNnD STEEL; PAPER; RuBBER; SHIP- 
BUILDING; SILK; = nereys go For 
engin wor see articles on BRIDGES; 
CANALS; been AND Harsors; SHIPBUILDING, 
etc. 

MINERAL Propucrion. For the latest avail- 
able official figures of mineral production, see the 
article Mrverat Propucrion. Separate articles 
will be found on the more important minerals 
mined in the States; see CoaL; Copprsr; 
Gop; Inon AND STEEL; Leap; PLATINUM; SILVER, 
etc. The articles on the individual States a 
contain phs on Mineral Production where 
there were ing activities of note. 

Epucation. For information relating to edu- 
cation see the articles on EDUCATION IN THE 
Untrep Srates and UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Under separate headings will be found articles on 
the most important universities and colleges 
such as HARVARD, YALE, PRINCETON, CHICAGO 
UNtversiry, CoLUMBIA, etc. 

RELIGION. Statistics and other information 
relating to the various denominations will be 
found andleé the several heads of such denomina- 
tions, for example, Baprists; CoNGREGATIONAL- 
I8STS; SBYTERIAN CHURCHES; METHODISTS; 
RomMmAN CaTHOLICS; PROTESTANT EPIscoPaL 
CHourcH, etc. 

OurLYING Possessions. For the outlying poe- 

sessions of the United States, see the articles, 
AuasKA; GuaM; Hawat; 
Rico; and for other countries with F ehich: ‘the 
United States government has been in close ad- 
ministration relation, see CusBa, DomticaNn 
Repus.ic; Harri. 

Forzign Commerce. There are given below 
the total values of imports and exports of mer- 
chandise by grand divisions and principal countries 
i the 12 months ending December, 1920 and 
1 


UNITED STATES 
Grand divisions and 12 months ended 
counts. December— 
1981 1920 
IMPORTS FROM— 
Grand divisions: 

UFOPO.... 0.2. eee eee $ 764,942,003 $1,227,842,745 
North America.......... 754,726,955 1,662,663,071 
South America.......... 295,622,950 760,999,295 
ASIA... we eee 565,700,395 1,283,725,317 
Oceania............-.5. 87,660,578 192,965, 
Africa... 2... cc cee eee 40,372,522 150,285,194 

Total orca hice teeds $2,600,025,403 $5,278,481,490 

Principal countries: 

Belgium............... 35,242,501 47,443, 156 
Denmark............... 8,854, 20,575,146 
France...............55 141,885,117 165,654,703 
Germany............... 279, ,836,280 
Greece.............065- 21,737,200 20,144,612 
Tally cia te cee eee 62,289,880 75,356,779 
Netherlands............ 45,226,179 95,233,476 
OFWAY.... 2... -- eee 13,005,048 21,627,230 
Bs Gi uate ie 26,159,927 42,513,051 
Sweden MG le anne i anahicar beet 19,765,767 31,612,153 
Switzerland D ottlarnenitea anes 41,315,877 54,556,098 
nited Kingdom........ 96,638 513,846,804 
aperetmnye acne a 441,004 611,863,170 
Central America......... 30,797,251 66,675,497 
Mexico................. 119,145,533 179,331,755 

COUR vet css ieu 230,374,341 721,603, 
Argentina.............. 59,925,960 207,776,868 
Brasil.................- 96,326,200 227,587,504 
ONO Seige 8 scale ete wees 46,935,143 120,515,599 
Uruguay............... 12,512,249 33,780,647 

hina. pidltita wae dente exec ® 101,135,911 192,708,004 
British India............ 78,188,776 176,073,650 
Dutch East Indies....... 32,141,773 167,415,935 
Japan. rr ee 251,267,666 414,579,241 
Australia............... 22,820,976 45,982,498 
Philippine Islands. ...... 52,161,812 112,951,409 
British South Africa..... 7,893,888 20,616,766 
Egypte... cers eiw ees ese 22,013,469 97,015,056 


Grand divisions 
Europe..............06- $2,363,917,686 $4,466,090,927 
North America.......... 1,129,636,663 1,929,162,758 
South America.......... 273,321,529 »916,990 
AGB os 55 Ue ea benes es 486,095,731 771,748,562 
Oceania................ 159.282,502 271,435,299 
BIRCBid ooo e oe 4 Sehwnn ens 72,868, 165,661,771 
Total sition sees $4,485, 122,696 $8,228,016,307 
Principal countries: 
Belgium.............-.. $ 117,880,602 $ 282,479,776 
Denmark...... ene ie 39,554,648 85,074,449 
France................. 224,941,707 676,190,970 
Germany......... eee 872,325,232 311,437,377 
Greece............0 cee 20,376,363 39.462,042 
oe § Rsstosy meee aaGiaaeeete ett 215,462,901 371,762,274 
Netherlands............ 170,880,508 245,803,873 
OFWRY si cose heehee ss 32,117,312 94,661,767 
Sei oc us oad eee 4 oes 69,197,443 151,440,032 
Sweden.............5:. 37,565,813 114,889, 
Switzerland............. 7,741,662 44,909,719 
United Kingdom........ 942,106,854 1,825,033,197 
Canada................ 593,675,306 971,852,474 
Central America......... 53,197,799 86,366,301 
Mexico................4. 221,854,304 ,858,497 
ONDE 83.2 servicer Tes 187,726,179 515,208,731 
Argentina.............. 110,833,049 213,725,984 
LC eee 58,106,414 156,740,365 
Chilé.ss sues haceana 26,487,166 55,274,565 
Uruguay San ase cece tee leans 13,771,361 33,720,550 
Chitses 0 civic eee can ees 145,737,321 
British India............ 56,769,898 99,827,517 
Dutch East Indies.:..... 32,340,408 59,018, 192 
Japan. Lad a sive ge ay 235,423,679 377,941,926 
Australia............... 82,756,378 119,778,178 
Philippine Islands. ...... 46,516,049 99,829,994 
British South Africa..... 25,373,425 60,939,159 
BG@VDsi noon wk cine etaes 704,244 38,121,645 


The accompanying table gives the imports and 
exports into and from the United States by prin- 
on groups in the calendar years 1920, and 
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Groupes 


IMPORTS 
Crude materials for use in 


UNITED STATES 


1981 


Twelse Months ending December 


1920 


suena nawee $ 853,084,747 $1,751,940,081 


manufac 
Foodstuffs, crude, and food 
LINAS. oi oe oe SA Ss ES 303,967,645 577,626,948 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured...........-. 368,842,656 1,238,138,941 
Manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing.......... 344,031,934 802,456,339 
Manufactures for con- 
sumption.............---- 618,927,152 876,725,060 
Miscellaneous.............-- 171, 31,594,121 
Total imports........... $2,500,025,403 $5,278,481,490 
EXPORTS ; 
Crude materials for use in 
manufacturing.........--- $ 984,025,577 $1,870,767,054 
Foodstuffs, crude, and food 
TRIS oo ca daetecaens 2a 692, 166,371 917,990,828 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured...........+.- 669,703,375 1,116,605,173 
Manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing........-. 399,879,573 958,496,878 
Manufactures y for con- 
sumption... ......ceceeeees 1,625,401,862 3,204,857,759 
Miscellaneous...........+--- 7,846,972 11,763,129 
Total domestic exports. . . $4,379,023,730 $8,080,480,821 
Foreign m dise expo . 106,098,966 147,535,486 
Tota] exports........... $4,485,122,696 $8,228,016,307 


1 Commerce, 
a compilation of exported commodities, reduced 
so far as seems ed 


amounts sold last year, though their value de- 
creased 19 per cent. Th 

situation, revived competition in foreign markets, 
and decreased demand for American raw materials 
on the part of Europe, combined with a drastic 
cut in American imports of raw materials are the 
principal factors contributing to the lower foreign- 
trade totals. 

Suirprinc. For statistics and other information 
in respect to the shipping of the United States 
during the year, see the articles SHIPPING AND 
SHIPBUILDING. 

ConDITION OF THE TREASURY JUNE 30, 1921. 
The public debt of the United States at the 
close of the fiscal year 1921 is set forth in detail 
in the accompanying table: 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY 


Interest-bearing debt: 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent............. $ 118,489,900.00 
Consols of 1930, 2 per cent........... 99,724,050 .00 
Panama Canal loan, 2 per cent....... 74,901,580 .00 
Panama Canal loan, 3 per cent....... ,000 .00 
Postal savi bonds, 234 per cent 11,718,240.00 
Conversion bonds, 3 per cent......... 894,500.00 
Certificates of indebtedness........... ,699,330,450 .00 
Cory Diabet savings securities...... 694,105,410.37 
Firat Liberty loan, 34 per cent....... 1,410,074,250.00 
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Interest-bearing debt—Continued Deduct current liabilities— 
= : ae red, 4 per §20,700,600.00 Tae eae Ssoedyh pole vaicb biog O18 400886 48 
43¢ a yee Boerne: aera tty Go wg poe 
Beooad Liberty loan, 4 per cent....... ; : Treasurer's checks outstanding... 208,047. 
meee jorspiagte loan converted, 4 Post Office Department balance... 18,760,940. 53 
tale wie Siete ain whe Buteane Mines 666, Board of trustees, Postal Savings 
Third Tiberty loan, 4 cent...... 8,611,560,300 .00 yatem balance. ............... 4,121,544 .01 
Liberty loan, 4 cent. . Balance to credit of postmasters, 
ctory Liberty ane 834 and 4% per 3.918.780,850.00 ie of courte, disbursing officers, a marian 
nae notes, series A-1024......... 311,191,600 .00 Uadis ited casts Gt lassivent . 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— national banks.................. 1,630,871 .72 
$23,737,852,080 .37 D ite for— 
Debt on which in has ceased: emption of 
Funded loan of 1891................. 3 20,800 .00 notes (5 per ont ‘won id)... 250,178,087 .04 
Loan mip ge oe Hh plait emption Rae perv pba 442,006.85 
Funded loan of 1907................. ,800. bank notes (5 cent find). 9, . 
Loan of 1 165 c4 be ee ee een 376,660.00 Retirement of oiditional circulat- 
COB ois ea lgicoe Nets sean oe AF po seen in Fae 1908.. 2 Peeler} 
Certificates of indebtedieas, matured... 9,48°000.00 eee ee 


$10,939,620. 26 
Cash in the Treasury June 80, 1981 


Bice: (From revised statements) 
ood coin and bullion................ $152,979,025 .63 
Tri coin ‘and bullion................ $716,532,989 .00 
Silver dollars...................0088 201,534,213 .00 
Silver dollars of 1890................ 1,576,184 .00 
OURS 5 oii See nei aewceee $919,643,386 .00 
Gold fund, henge ie Board: 
Gold coin and bullion................ $1,537,856,805 .45 
General fund: 
In Treasury officee— 
GONE oe eae Andee ky $263,015,170.02 
Standard nei dollars............. 624,648. 
United States notes............... 4,031,479 .00 
Poderal ce aes baka P taiegtenoe 4,719,921 .00 
Federal reserve bank notes......... B 847. 
- National-bank notes............... 248,974 .50 
8u silver coin.............. 9,663,502 .04 
F OOM 6. oi nb eae onaueni nen 2,892,673 .78 
bullion (at ©0688) oe ov ca Seen 56,720,406 .41 
Unolassified (unassorted currency, 
Publis dele bald acces ei 3,141,005 .18 
a 
aia a sien een fo eaesie 727,446.76 
$357,708,074.14 
In Federal reserve banks............... $43,475,862 .73 
Im transit... 0.0... eee ees 30,083,061 .41 
$73,558,024 .14 
Tn special 
Account of sales of Treasury 
and of indebtedness. $305,738,063 . 16 
ane national-bank deposi 
pcmear OF Tressirer of the Uae a07:64y 05 
To credit of other Government officers 16,086.064. 70 
Se Dal ccaue kaa aie oahu a aie 2,440,880 . 72 


I ; $26,684,002 . 44 
Bb of Philippine Islande— 
rere 0 Tooter of Cat 


soregn corpingy OLGerpe ead estate. comnce gute bash cve ace $7,917,707 .88 
In 
‘o credit of Treasurer of the United 
iets Besa pss datas ax tarda atiahdces a lard ae $710,262 .04 
To eat of other Governmen 
shed ety ah Ge PEN ew cctaen amon 51,548,267 . 84 
$52,258,530 .78 


$913,865,392 . 54 


1This amount was largely reduced after the close of the 
fiscal year. 


$380,967,062.77 


Balance in the Treasury June 1921, as 
per statement of the public pat of ‘the 


Tnited States Government $532,898,329 .77 


For oe and expenditures and the state of 
the public soy see the hg rial FrovancraL REvIEw, 


paragraphs 0; 
the b te  Buboer. The bbe resident shape 

e budget under the new t system wi 

a@ message to Congress, December 5. The table 
at bottom of page summarizes its details. 

The introduction of the new budget system was 
the result of ten years of active work, beginning 
with President Taft’s attem any to hg for exec- 
utive control over natio expenditures. The 
reife aie ou 10 povoe = - Ppt aan 

bu system and an independent au gov- 
ernment accounts was hastened by the confused 
condition of the national finances from 


@ war. A Natal ead pi rar ae t created 
by the act racahapdiis done oe d the few 
months that re of the year to improv- 


ing the saothods of of the spending departments of 
the government and effecting economies. The 
saving in expenditures resulting from these efforts 

would be, according to the a about 


$582,000,000 for the fiscal year une at 
1922. The estimates for the following fas 

ending June 30, 1923, were nearl 

leas those offered by the 

Treasury, August 4, 1921. The new jaa ly howe 


eal element of the budget yan is that in- 
Seek! in relation resen velit sengig 


vernment are complicated and very numerous 
this information had never been fully obtained. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 
(Ezclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from postal revenues) 


act receipts. 


Excess of recei 


oeoeeneoen eases eaeneaeere wees seer eneereeese eee ee eee uese 


otal expenditures, including reduction in principal of public debt........ 
Excess of porter has ee re Oe eee ee rere eee 


see ateweeeveeeeeneereeseeaeneeee steve esvsescasvraeereeseeevnece 


Appropriations in Congress being in the hands of 
1928, 1988, 1981, 
Estimated ati: Actual 


$3,338,182,750 $3,943,.453,663 $5,624,932,000.91 
3,505,754,727  3,967,922,366  5,538,040,680.30 


$24,468,703 


@enwevneneceee 
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many separate committees in each House and be- 
ing without exeoutive control, there were practic- 

y no means of providing the information re- 
quired under a genuine budget system. The 
machinery outlined in another ph, in- 
cluding “the Bureau of the Budget, an independent 
audit de ent under a controll 
a general accounting office, was established for 
the purpose of securing the necessary data. 
criticism of the old system was that it lacked the 
elements of coérdination and responsibility. The 
government did not retain control even ‘of its 
ordinary routine business; and the civil depart- 
ments were run without any general supervision. 
Before the close of pe year the Bureau of the 
pace oo established a large number of co- 

cies, pane the following: 

- rite AF eral Purchasing Board, on which the 
chief purchasing officer of each department serves 
with a chief coérdinator as chairman named by 
the President; 

(2) A Federal Gata a Board, codérdinating 
salee under 4 unifi lan of large surplus stocke 
of the various danertnenite of the government; 

(3) A Corps Area ee correspondin 
to the nine Army ye a to provide for 
interdepartmental and exchange of sup- 
a in connection with either purchases or sales 

pe ang Logeener with the Purchasing and 
pom ati ards at Washington to handle 
properly the entire purchase and supply aeeon 

(4) A Surveyor General o f Reel Esta Eatate, to 
handle property owned by oe United States and 
leases of property ae for Government 
business and to assign and spaces to the 
te departments, bureaus, or offices; 

(5) A Federal Motor Transportation Agent, 
to codrdinate motor transportation; 

(6) A Federal Traffic Board, to codrdinate 
and classify articles shipped by the Government 
and the business involved in the Government’s 
annual Pt Raa bill, which now amounts 


$200,000,000 

(7) A Federal Board of Hospi tion, for 
which now more than $256,000,000 is x ae 
and in which ne 000 pe | States is feeding and 
housing poets 

(8) A Federal Speefhcation Board, for the 
dan ardeation of specifications; and 

(9) An Interdepartmental Board of Contracts 
and Adjustments. 

Army AND Navy. The ing Pap and aaah ah ate 
treated in the se te agar e ILITARY PROG- 
REsS and Nava Proaress. See also the titles 
AftfronavuTics; SHIPBUILDING; SHIPPING, etc. 

Post Orrice. The revenue of the Postal Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, includ- 
ing the fees from money-order and profits from 
postal-savings busin amounted to $463,491,- 
274.70. This was an increase of $26,341 062.37 
over the receipts for the p year, 
which were $437,150,212.33. The rate of increase 
of receipts for 1921 over 1920 was 6.02 per cent, 
as compared with an increase in 1920 over 1919 
of 19.81 per cent. The audited expenditures for 
the year were $620,993,673.65, an increase over 
the preceeding year of $166, 671, 064.44, the rate 
of increase being 36.68 per cent. The audited 
expenditures for She year were therefore in 
excess of the revenues in the sum of $157,502,- 
rie 95, to which should be added losses of postal 

unds by fire, burglary, and other causes, amount- 
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ing to $15,289.16, making the total audited de- 
: postal revenues for the fiscal year $157,- 


Service over all air mail lines in operation was 
uniformly good as is attested by the percent 
of nertontianes for the entire year, which was 85 
When it is taken into consideration 
that the transcontinental flights were made daily 
over the wide ranges of the Allegheny Mountains 
and also over the barren and rugged expanse of 
the Rocky and Sierra Mountains and that it re- 
quires a considerable space of time for pilots to 
get acquainted with the territory over which 
sss fly before giving de cope service, this 

ormance was remarkable. There were 1,120,- 
ode unds of mail carried and 1,770,658 Tiles 
veled during the year over all lines, at an yea 
prt cost of $1,466,009.61. The operating cost 
during this period a ty of 200 pounds por 
on an average carrying capacity 0: per 
plane. After May 1 the air mail service was re- 
organized and a with a material reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 

During the fiscal year 1921 government-owned 
icle service was extended to 42 addi- 
tional cities in lieu of contract service, making a 
total of 262 cities where government-owned motor- 
vehicle service was in operation, wholly or in part, 
involving the use of motor trucks of various ca- 
pacities, from ?/, to 5 tons, and necessitating the. 
employment of 4154 supervisory officials, c 
mechanics, chauffeurs, and garagemen in connec- 
tion with their operation and maintenance. The 
expenditure for this class of service during the 
fiscal year was $11,777,842, being an increase of 
$2, 974 688 over that for the preceding year 

A PPro y 90 per cent of the eight of all 

mails is earried on the railroads and of 
singe part is distributed or handled by the Rail- 
ail Service en route. There were in opera- 
Hon 219,709 miles of railway fice service, 
with 274, 165,856 miles of annual travel during the 
year. There was steady improvement in the 
eee of service with the countries of the Pos- 


stal Union since its interruption during the World 
War. Trans-Atlantic aifin were made with 
more regularity during the year; consider- 


able improvement in the resumption and regu- 
larity of scheduled sailings in the trans-Pacific 
gervice, and conditions for the Central and South- 
ern American service have improved. Consider- 
able advance was made in the restoration of the 
sea post service, and the international parcel- 
post service has extended. Parcel-post 
asi ig adh tee were concluded during the year with 
2 besa ar o-China, Persia, the Straits Settlemen 
ch Cae Latvia, Finland, Kingdom o 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes ‘and the Fiji 
Islands. ’Parcel-post service, which had been 
ci ded during the war period, was resumed 
A ieaatgiee in and Hungary. On Sept. 
13, 1921, parcel- ce was inaugurated with 
Russia, via England. “There were rene in effect 
conventions with 93 countries, and 95 ee 
tributary thereto were provided with par 
service. The weight of parcel-post mail Hispatined 
from the United Statea during the year was ap- 
proximately 36,716,396 po an increase of 


about 10 cent over the previous year. 

The ce to the credit of depositors in - 
savings on June 30, 1921, was $152,389 
compared with $157, 276, 322 on de posit June 30, 
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1920. This was a reduction in net deposit of $24,- 
438,621 from the maximum amount held during 
March, 1919. The failure of postal savings to 
function as contemplated by its proponents was 
directly attributable to the facts t interest 
rate paid depositors was not high enough to make 
it attractive, that the maximum amount that 
could be deposited to one’s credit was too low, 
that there was no provision for joint and trustee 
accounts, and, y, that little or no sustained 
and consistent effort "had been made to edvertias 
the service and arouse the desire among people ™nister 
apprehensive of savings banks to save by deposit- 
ing their money in savings; also that de- 
positors had been treated unfairly in the nonpay- 
ey of interest unless the deposit was left a full 


hg re The amount disbursed in the pay- 
ment of pensions for the year was Seteacith 715,842, 
as against $213,295,314 for ti the p receding year. 
The amount ap riated for the payment of 
pensions for the decal year 1921 was $279,000,000, 
as against $215,000,000 for the preceding year. 
The pensioners "residing in foreign countries in 
1921 numbered 3233 and received in pensions the 
sum of $1,342,022. There were on the roll at the 
end of the fiscal year 566,053, a net loss of 26,137 
from the total of 592 592,190 on the roll at the begin- 
ning of the year. The number of Civil War sol- 
diers on the roll June 30, 1920, was 243,520, and 
ee 30, 1921, 218, 775, showing a decrease of 
e number of deaths of Civil War 
saldiens i in 1921 was 24,775, as against 27,871 in 
1920. The number of Civil’ War widows, minor 
children, and dependents on the roll June 30, 
1920, was 290,209, and on June 30, 1921, 281,827, 
showin a decrease of 8882. The deaths of wid 
minor children, and dependents in 1921 num 
20, 338, a3 against 21,752 in 1920. Of the War of 
1812, there were surviving on June 30, 1921, 64 
widows. Of the War with Mexico, there were 
on the roll June 30, 1921, 109 survivors and 2135 
widows. Of the Indian wars from 1817 to 1891, 
there were on the roll June 30, 1921, 3784 sur- 
vivors and 2569 widows. Of the War with 8 
there Meh on the roll under the provisions 0 the 
general laws 19,370 soldiers and 3471 widows, 
minor children, and dependents; under the act 
of July 16, 1918, 4745 widows and minor children; 
and under the act of June 5, 1920, 11,606 bagi 


a total of 39,282 War with Spain oners. 
classes the roll showed on June 3 , 1921, 267, 62) 
soldiers, 290,955 wy 2163 minor ‘children, 


919 hellegs ‘children, 4 dependents, and 102 
nurses. 


Patents. The total number of applications 
filed jumped from 75,657 in the fiscal year 1919 
to 107,656 in the fiscal year just closed, an increase 
of 43 per cent in two years. On June 30, 1919, the 
number of oe aoe for patents awaiting action 
amounted to 17,735; on June 30, 1921, that 
number jumped to 49, 334, creating a condition 
unprecedented in the history of the Patent Office. 
The average new case in 1921 was reached for 
first Seigcts = posed 7 or 8 months, the eraina 

ing | mon Legislation was pen 
in Congress which, if effected, would pane © the 
condition ion Back to normal. The number of 
granted and trade-marks, prints, and ao 
tered was 53,817, an increase of 6408 over the 
preceding fiscal year and 10,464 over the fiscal 
year 1919. The receipts of money for the year 
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were $2,712,119.69, being an increase of $96,422.36 

over the p fiscal year and $598, 769.52 

over the fiacal yea : e net surplus for.the 

fiscal year was $71 1,745.73, making a total of profit 

to the government out of the Patent Office to 

date of "8, 376,769.29. 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS TO Tas Unrrep Srares: 

——Tomas A. Sau Ambassador extraor- 


i and minister 
. de i de Carin de de ‘Marohienne, Ambassador 


Belgium—Baron 
extrao 

nee Uvie-~Adolio Bali Balliviaa, extraordinary and 
de Alencar, Ambassador 
tiary. 


™Brasi—Au and minister pleni 
a entin Panatotoft Envoy extraordinary and 


ter pleni 
™Chile—Don P Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. sta 
FL treat en ei Sse, Envoy pmamnad and 


eee Envoy extraor- — 
an tor pen PB asi! eee extraordinary apd 
oan 

ind lnipateoeY. C. Joubert, Envoy extraor- 


ares rand a minister p penipoves 
Ecuador—Don Rafael Elisalde, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 
dh acaped ar ie pre Herman Saastamoinen, Envoy extracr- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary 
“eran J. Jusserand, Arihessdoe extraordinary and 
enipo ary. 
Great Britain—Sir an Geddes, Ambassador ez- 


traordinary and pleni 
Greece—Georges eoponles Gectetasy: ol laghiion “and 

charge d'affaires ad interirs 
Guatemala—Dr. Julio Bianchi, Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipoten 
Haiti—. ee Envoy extraordinary and minister 


Honduras—Don Be Aion, An 
and minister 


extrac: lenipotentiary. 
dl feta mee ioci, Ambassador extraordinary 
a 


"Baron. Shidehara, Ambassador extraordinary 


anama—Don J. E. Lefavre, Secretary of legation and 
chargé d'affaires ad interim. oe 


Perey Ne York Gt = 5 * 
araguay in New York Ci 

ersia— Mirza usecin ‘Khan Alai, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister pleni sipotent 

Eta a d plenipoten fis ed 

and pleni ; 

ype spate co a Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipoten ; 

Portugal—' t TAte, Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary. 
Roamanta= eprines A; Bibesoo, Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary. 
veya Bors B Bakhmetieff, Ambassador extraordinary end 


" Galrador—Don 8 Salvador Sol, Envoy extraordinary and 
gr toed "Croats and Slovenese—Dr. Slavko Y. Grouiteh, 
Envoy extraordinary and minister pleni 
Siam—Phya Prabhas Karavongee, 


t enipotentiary. 

Sweden—Captain Axel F. Wallenberg, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and eee y ee 

Switserlan a i eter, 
minister p tiary. 

he deg rbseyeace arela, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister pleni ry. 

ence Dea Santos A. Dominici, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 
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EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS OF THE UniTED Staten: 
Argentina— Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at 


um—Brand Whitlock, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 
Bolivia—Jesse 8. Cottrell, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 
Brasil—Edwin V. Morgan, Ambassador extraordinary and 


ae od lenipotentiary. 
uigarta Charles Hea Wilson, Envoy extraordinary and 
mini ter Di Wilkara Mi 
Rei iF Miller Collier, Ambaseador extraordinary 
nipo 
"Cline “deoob Ga Gould Schurman, Envoy extraordinary and 
™ Colombia Re mety: Philip, Envoy extraordinary and 
eer lenipotentiary. 
. Envoy extraordinary and minister 


sary, 
plenipotentiary 
— Lewis Einstein, Envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary. 
Cazecho-Slovakia—Richard Crane, Envoy extraordinary 
minister plenipotentiary. 
Denmark—John Dyneley Prince, Envoy extraordinary 
ang minister plenipoten . 
Dominican Republic—William W. Russell, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 
Ecuador—Charles 8. Hartman, Envoy extraordinary and 


minister ; Dienipotes 
Egypt one He owell, epee h and consul-general. 
land—Char . Envoy extraordinary and 
minister “leisaeian 
France—Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador extraordinary 


and minister plenipotentiary. 
Great Bri rge Harvey, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary 
reece— . Envoy extraordinary and 
minister pivipoventiany: 
Guatemala—Roy T. Davis, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister pleni tentiary. 
Haiti_-A ur Bailly-Blanchard, Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary. 
Honduras—. E. Morales, Envoy extraordinary 


end enteiates sentiacy. 
oa A ta nl {iil Ambaseedor extreordi- 


Oy pan Chania Seek Wan, Warren, Ambassador extraordi- 


nary and minister plenipoten 
Liberia—Solomon Porter Hood, minister resident and 


Mexico— ———- —————-, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary 
Morocco—. Seni, Wiig ey Sa 
The Netherlands—Wi lips, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister p tentiary. 
‘Nicaragua—John E. Ramer, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenpotentiny: 
Norway—Laurits 8. Swenson, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister vienipotantiaty. 
Panama—John Glovis Smith, Envoy extraordinary and 
ooo eaial 
1 - Mooney. Envoy extraordinary and 
minister ‘pl —— 


. Envoy extraordinary and 


. Birch, Envoy extraordinary and 


eter Se aakiis Jay, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Salvador—Montgomery Schuyler, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary 

Serbs, ts, and Slovenee—H. Percival Dodge, Envoy 
extraordinary ap 


tiary. 
Siam—Fdward E. inode voy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 
8 E. Woods, Ambassador extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary 
eter lenin Nelson "Morris, Envoy extraordinary and 
plenipoten 
Switeerland—Joeeph C. Grew, Envoy extraordinary and 
oe 
= . Envoy extraordinary and 
ininister eni tentiary. 
Venesvela- Willis C. Cook, Envoy extraordinary and 


minister leuipoantary 


CoNnGRESS 
Srxry-SrxtH Coneress. The final session of 
the Sixty-Sixth Congress was held, December 6- 
March 4. The principal features ‘of the session 
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after January 1 were as follows: President Wilson 
on Jan 3 ve the measure of ngress 
reviving the War Finance Corporation, but it 
was passed over the President’s veto. All the 
regular appropriation bills with one exception 
were during the session, the exception being 
the bill making an A propriation for the navy, 
which was held up in the Senate by the opposition 
of Senator Borah and others to the present naval 
e. The army appropriation bill By the 
e latter part of the session was vetoed 

President on the ground that the reduntian in 
seca! strength was extreme. The bill appro- 
pria $346,703,907 and provided for an army 
of 156,666 men. e President approved, Feb- 
26, the Winslow-Townsend amendment to 
the ‘raneportation Act, authorizing the payment 
to the of about $370,00,000 in advance 
of a final atari in view of the Hpac rot of 
He eaeed Pre Heseler 28, ih bill sil erovadine ‘bs 
e sign ebruary e roviding for the 
return by the Alien Pro party (Custodian of the 

property seized gine au gad war which ee 
women citizens of the United States and Al- 
lied countries who had married enemy subjects 
pas ice ew Ua pea 
e Fordney euey evying 
high duties on im icultural products, 
and the House f nif tain the necessary 
two-thirds majority when it endeavored to pass 
it over the President’s veto. The President also 
verre rd ; tion measure a ae smaite 
e num of immigrants to per cent o 
the number of foreigners of each nationality 
that were in the United States at the time of the 
1910 census. The House voted against the in- 
crease of its membership from 435 to 483 as pro- 
vided in the reapportionment bill reported by 
the census committee. The vote was 276 to 77. 
The ratio on the basis of the new census was 1 

to every 242,267. 

Srxry-SevENnTH Coneress (SpeciaL Smssion). 


The first session of the Sixt sat biae perce: 
i. yet ria convoked by a 


erick H. Gillett (epubliean) 
assachusetts was reélected speaker. 

Democrats voted for Claude Kitchin who Oe 
the minority leader. In the President’s message, 
April 12, the leading points were: Necessity of 
economy in expenditures; adoption of a national 
budget system; reform of in tax measures; 
and abolition of the excess profits tax; em 
tariff legislation; protection of agricult 
terests; reduction of railway costs of cpracioa 
in order that rates might be reduced; intention of 
the United States to establish a great merchant 
marine; need of a bureau of aonaue: the need 
of ting epee action ynching; refusal 
of the United States to c pet in the existing 
League of Nations; recommendation that Congress 
ae a resolution, declaring peace with the 
Ce Powers. The immigration bill vetoed 
has President Wilson was passed by the House, 
7 py 22, and by the Senate with amendments, 
ay 3, ‘and signed by the President, May 19. 
This contained the provision above mentioned, 
limiting immigrants of any nationality during 
the fiscal year to 3 per cent of the number o 
that nationality; in the United States at the census 
of 1910, and further provided that not more than 
20 per cent of any nationality admissible dur- 
ing any fiscal year should be admitted during 
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any single month. Rules and regulations for the 
application of the act were to be prescribed by the 
mmissioner-general of immigration with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor 
TION AND EMIGRATION). The eas, Tariff 
was by the House, April 15 (269 to 
112), and by the Senate with amendments, May 
11 (63 to 28), and approved by the President, 
May 27. Its chief purpose was to protect agricul- 
sd Pa gous from foreign paring spa and it 
inclu stringent provision agen the dumping 
of these products on'the market at prices lower 
than those prevailing abroad. As between the 
value in the foreign market and the export value 
at the port of entry, the duties were to be based 
on whichever was the higher. Among the rates 
were the following: Wheat, 35 cents a 
el; corn, 15 cents a bushel; beans, 2 cents a 
pound; Papeete 3 cents a pound; cotton, 7 cents 
@ pound; cattle 30 per cent ad valorem; fresh 
meats, 2 cents: a pound; wool, 15 cents to 45 
cents a pound; butter, 6 cents a pound; cheese, 
23 cents a pound. A budget law following the 
lines as the bill vetoed in 1920 by 


measure passing, April 26; the House measure 
yo end a conference measure being accepted 
y 


treasury 
directo ey oe a 
r wi 


i raga 4 of $7500, both 
appointed by the President. e budget bureau 
under the dent’s direction was to prepare 
the budget, and was also empowered to gather 
and revise the estimates of the civil departments 
(see above under The First Budget). e navy 
appropriation bill which had failed to pass the 
Sens te in the previous session, passed the House 
again, April 28, by a vote of 212 to 15, and passed 
the Senate with amendments, June 1, by a vote 
of 54 to 17. The House measure carried an ap- 
open of $396,000,000. The Senate measure 
added to this about $15,000,000 for the pay of the 
navy personnel. To the Senate bill was added 
an amendment by Senator Borah which provided 
or an international conference on armament. 
This marked the beginning of the movement which 
resulted in the calling of the disarmament confer- 
ence at Washington (see Wak or THE Nations). 
The amendment,was as follows: 

TF That ead oh ape a7 is authorised and requested to invite 


terms as ma 
ment is to 
The Senate measure as finally adopted carried 
propeatons amounting to $494,000,000, but, 
ter the bill was in conference, this was cut down 
to $417,000,000. It was approved by both Houses, 
July 11, and by the President, uy 12. The army 
e House, May 10, 
appropaaton 
providing for 
passed by the 


agreed to by the House, June 17, and by the 
Senate, June 22; and the bill was signed by the 


00; and 
SUUY, an 
an army of 150,000 men. It was 
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President, June 30. Pursuant to the President's 
recommendation, the Senate voted by 49 to 23 
on April 30 the Knox resolution which declared 
the state of war between the United States and 
madera and Austria-Hungary at an end, and 
repealed the original declaration of war. The 
House on June 13 adopted by a vote of 305 to 
61 the Porter substitute resolution, declaring the 
war at an end, but not repealing the declaration 
of war. A compromise in conference was ee 
by the House, June 30, and by the Senate, July 1, 
and was signed by the President any 2. It 
declared the state of war at an end, and read in 
part as follows: 


‘‘That in making this declaration, and as a 


art of it, there 
are exp reserved to the United States of ica and ite 


tionals d all rights, privileges, indemnities, repare- 
ions. or sdvaiitapen: tomether: with She right to saforss the 
same, to which it or they have become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or any 
extensions or modifications thereof; or which were acqui 
by or are in possession of the United States of America 
reason of its participation in the war or to which its natio 
have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the 
treaty of Ve es, have been stipulated for its or their 
benefit; or to which it is entitled as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers; or to which it is entitled by virtue of 
any Act or Acts of Congress; or otherwise.”” See below under 
Treaty with Germany. 
It also provided that German property taken over 
by the United States should be retained by the 

ni States, except as provided otherwise by 
law, until the German government had taken suit- 
able measures for satisfying the claims of Ameri- 
cans. Other parts of the ublican programme 
that were carried out were: The ratification of the 
$25,000,000 Colombian treaty; Federal aid to the 
States in the paung. c roads; appropriating 
$75,000,000 and providing for Federal 


tion; the Maternity bill (see MATERNITY PRo- 
TECTION); reorganization of relief cies for 
veterans of the war; the Packers’ bill regulating 
commerce in live stock, poultry, eggs and 
products, and supplying the Secretary of Agri 
culture with power and means to prevent abuses; 
Measures intended but not accomplished inclu 
various ones for reconstruction, such as, measures 
for the relief of the railways, and adjustment of the 
foreign war debt. The Borah bill for exem 
American coastwise shipping from Panama 
tolls the Senate, but was held up in the 
House at the President’s request, in the hope that 
diplomatic bho psig te for the modification of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty might be made. 
The special session ended, November 23, the 
chief purposes for which it had been called was 
the enactment of laws revising the tariff and the 
taxes. It was pointed out by Republican leaders 
that a substantial measure of success had been 
obtained in respect to the taxes since the tax 
burdens would be reduced for the current year by 
$17,000,000, and under the new tax law beginning 
nog | 1, there would be a reduction during the 
year of $835,000,000; and they referred to the 
removal of various petty burdens, such as the col- 
aon sels wae on soda Aaa ae cream cones, 
pills, post, etc. e following measures 
passed during the special session were those chiefly 
emphasized in the press; The Revenue act of 
1921; the Budget act; the Emergency Tariff act; 
the Peace Resolution; the Veterans’ Bureau act; 
the Immigration Restriction act; the Volstead 8 
Anti-Beer act; the $25,000,000 Farm Loan act; 
the 1922 Naval Appropriation act; the 1922 Army 
Appropriation act; the Grain Futures act; 
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‘Packers’ act; the War Finance 


cultural Loan 
act; the Federal Hi nat 


way act; the Maternity 
act; the Act for the pportionment of Waters of 
the Colorado River; legislation and appropriation 
for the Shipping apd Eos ring the rt act; 
the Cable Control act; the Indian Bureau act. 

The special session ‘ended without taking com- 
plete action on the tariff; the railway funding 
eee the the question of ‘refunding the forei 

ebt; the Alaskan railway appropriation; or the 
measure pertaining to “truth in fabric.” 

The Agricultur Bloc, the main feature of the 

special session, was the organization of a bliedeigh i, 

body of dissidents in the Republican Jie 
resenting mainly the West, which Oppo e 
revenue bill and necessitated changes unaccept- 
able to the party leaders. This element rejected 
the President’s recommendation of a reduction of 
surtaxes to. 32 per cent. The opposition showed 
itself first in the Senate and then developed in the 
House, and before the session had ended, it had 
gained new adherents, and held the balance of 
power. It was opposed to the projected tariff 
measure and threatened to make radical changes 
in it, as in the case of the revenue bill. The 
publicans had planned in the special session to 
reduce the war revenue taxes in such a way as to 
encourage capital to invest itself in production. 
This programme was not carried out in the manner 
mtended. Another effect of this Republican op- 
position representing western farm. interests, was 
to be seen in various measures which mainly con- 
cerned the West, including the temporary regula- 
tion of grain markets, Federal inspection and con- 
trol of the meat packin industries, and an 
extension of a credit of a billion dollars for the 
exportation of farm productions. See the article 
AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION and AGRICULTURE. 
See also Rarmwayrs; Roaps aNnD PAVEMENTS. 

Srxty-SEVENTH ConarRessS (REGULAR SEs- 
BION). The first regular session of the Sixty- 
Seventh Congress was opened, December 5, and 
received from the President in joint session the 
first budget under the new law. This showed a 
deficit of $167,571,977 under the new tax bill 
estimate. cember 6 the President delivered 
his annual message which included among other 
features: A recommendation of an early refund- 
ing of the foreign debts; the regulation of non- 
taxable securities; measures for the relief of the 
Russian famine; codperative agricultural relief; 
and a tariff which should be flexble in character. 


Sznats Recorpv. December 6. The epee voted to 
turn over to the American Relief Administration the surplus 
oe ma for use in European famine relief. 

ber 8. A resolution was passed for the investigation 
of “the “ae industry a lobby” The Senate committee 
appoin to iar ie chien e charges made by Senator Wateon 
el her gi illegal executions of Americans in ce, re- 
testimony to the serpy that eu eleven men under 

death gd were exec 


a7 oe toe Four-Power to th on the ground “esd 
oe of submarines and poiso n gas. administra- 
m measure to eabien a Bureau i of Civil Aviston in the 
t of Commerce for the purpose o 
eng ay anon was introduced by Mr. Wansvore 
New | Fork first deficiency bill of $106,800,000 with 
000,000 added to the House foe oe 
saa pee Recorp. December 1 A ‘A bill a 
$10,000,000 for the purchase of 10,000,000 b Is 
and 1,000,000 bushels of seed grain for the relief of the Rus- 
sian famine was introduced by Mr. Fordney, A bill pro- 
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for the appointment of 22 new Federal judges was 
by a vote of 197 to 90. 
mber 14. The House bill for the relief of the Russian 
imine ($20,000,000) doubled the appropriation voted by the 
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ADMINISTRATION 


THe InavauraTion. The President was in- 
augurated on March 4. In his inaugural address 
he emphasized mainly the need of a return to 
normal conditions; and of maintaining a policy 
that would keep the United States from being 
entangled in European affairs, sa saying that the 
inherited policy in this respect proved itself 
wise, and adapted to the material and spiritual 
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progress of the republic. The United States 
was confident of its ability to work out its own 
destiny, and did not seek any part in irecti 
the destiny of the Old World. ‘We do not mean 
to be entangled. We will accept no responsibility 
except as Our Own conscience and judgment in 
each instance may determine.” 

Casrnet. The following members of the cabi- 
net were nominated and promptly confirmed by 
the Senate in special session: Sechetars of State, 
Charles Evans Hughes of New York; pvibdentY 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon of Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary of War, John W. Weeks of Mas- 
sachusetts; Secretary of the Navy, Edwin Denby 
of Michigan; Secre of Commerce, Herbert C. 
eas Ma Srmetiaba oh ; Secre re ee ne J. 

avis of Indiana; Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
C. Wallace of Iowa; Secretary of the Interior, 
Albert B. Fall of New Mexico; Attorney-General, 
H M. Daugherty of Ohio; Postmaster-General, 
Will H. Hays of Indiana. 


DreLomatTic Service. The following diplo- 
matic appointments were made early in the ad- 
ministration, and confirmed by the Senate: Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, George Harvey; 
Ambassador to France, Myron T. Herrick; Am- 
bassador to Italy, Richard Washburn Child; 
Minister to Chile, William M. Collier; Minister 
to China, Jacob Gould Schurman; minister to 
Roumania, Peter Augustus Jay; Minister to Sal- 
vador, Montgomery Schuyler. A new regulation 
was announced, March 24, requiring the disimi 
from the diplomatic service of all non-American 
attachés. the autumn eight new diplomatic 
appointmente were made, namely, Lewis Einstein 
of New York, Minister to Czecho-Slovakia; Ed- 
ward E. Brodie of Oregon, Minister to Siam; 
Charles L. Kagey of Kansas, Minister to Finland; 
Roy Davis of Missouri, Minister to Guatemala; 
Charles S. Wilson of Maine, Minister to Bulgaria; 
Dr. John Glover South of Kentucky, Minister to 
Panama; John E. Ramer of Colorado, Minister 
to Nicaragua; Willis C. Cook of South Dakota, 
Minister to Venezuela. See above under Embas- 
sies and ations of the United States. 

Untrep Srates Sarerine Boarp. The special 
House Committee appointed to investigate the 
activities of the United States Shipping Board 
made its report, March 2. In this it was recom- 
mended that the duties of the Shipping Board 
should be transferred to an executive department. 
As to the work ee Board as bare the oe 
mittee commen it, saying t in respect 
the number of ships built £ and the time within 
which they were delivered, it was the most remark- 
able achievement in shipbuilding ever accom- 
plished. While the Committee reported a certain 
amount of waste, it believed this was due to war 
conditions. The committee recommended that 
the surplus ships should be sold without delay. 
See SHIPPING. 

RarLRoaD Lasor Boarp. On April 14 the Rail- 
road Labor Board ordered the abrogation of the 
labor agreements which defined the working con- 
ditions on the railroads that had been under 
Federal control. This decision involved the refer- 
ence of disputes over rules and working conditions 
to a conference between each road and its employ- 
ees. In arguments before the Railroad Labor 
Board presented by the railroad unions on the 
one hand and the operators on the other it was 
charged by the former that the roads had suffered 
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serious loss owing to poor equipment and extrav- 
agant management, while the latter claimed that 
the bad financial conditions of the roads was due 
to the large increases in wages. The j 
Labor Board decided on June 1 to order a reduc- 
tion in wages by an a of 12 per cent to go 
into effect July 1. This affected thirty-one labor 
organizations in the employ of over one hundred 

ads, and was said to reduce the annual pay 
rolls of the roads by about $400,000,000. See 
RaILWAYs. 

TREATY WITH GERMANY. For an account of the 
npies over the question of a separate treaty 
with the Central Powers, see preceding issues of 
the Year Boox. The long-standing discussion 
of this subject brought out strenuous opposition 
in both political parties to a separate peace with 
Germany, which was held to be an act of infidelity 
to the Allies. These objections, however, u- 
ally disappeared and in August the treaty was 
framed and submitted to Germany. It was signed 
at Berlin Au 25, the American representative 
being Mr. Ellis Loring Dresel. The text of the 
treaty was then made public. It was not long 
because it was based on other documents to which 


tion Paha Metcaip to the United States and 
its citizens whatever rights or advan had been 
armistice, by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, or as the result of the war. Ger- 


i . The treaty declares 
that the United States is not bound by any of the 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty that relate to 
the League of Nations, or committed by any sub- 
sequent actions of the League unless the United 
States should ea ahve give its assent; and that 
while the Uni States was privileged to take 
part in the work of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, it was under no obligations to do so. The 
treaty was signed just after the inning of the 
recess of Con which ended Septem 21. 

Tue Sims Controversy. The history of the 
dispute arising from the charges made by Admiral 
Sims against the policy of the Navy Department 
during the war was recounted in the last YEaR 
Boox. The testimony taken in the various hear- 
ings before the Senate Naval Committee was 
voluminous and the decision was not rendered 
until July, 1921. There were majority and minor- 
ity reports expressing op views. The 
majority report ce severely the former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, ex-President Wil- 
son, and Admiral Benson, former chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. As to Admiral 
Sims’ principal charge that administrative de- 
lays caused the loss of half a million lives and 

teen billion dollars, the majority report said 
that it was impossible to escape the conclusion 
that but for these delays the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces might have won the victory earlier 
than they did. e report further declared that 
the administration had not as its principal motive 
after the entry of the United States into the war 
the execution of every measure possible toward 
winning the victory, but rather concerned itself 
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with the future of i United States apart from 
the Allies in case should be defeated. 
The minority report ” pronouneed Admiral Sims’ 
monstrous and without foundation, saying 
that the evidence proved that the American arm 
had been transported as fast as it was ready. It 
admitted hit a few charges appeared to be 
justified, but that they were so trivial as com 
with the vast work carried out by the navy during 
the war as to deserve consideration. 

West Virernia Lasok Disrurpances. For 
two years the efforts to unionize the coal fields in 
Mingo county, West Virginia, had caused a bitter 
struggle between operators and miners. On 
A 20 the miners and their supporters gath- 

in the neighboring counties for the avowed 
purpose of entering Mingo county and obli 
the men to join the unions. They were repo 

be armed, and the number was placed as high 
as 10,000. The operators on their side were sup- 
ported by bands of hired detectives. Shooting 
affrays occurred, and the counties of Kanawha, 
ie Fayette, and Logan were in a state of dis- 

ce as well as Mingo. State and citizen 
forcen were hastily got together to oppose the 
miners, and finally the danger e so threaten- 
ing that the governor called on the Federal gov- 
ernment for help. President Harding issued a 
proclamation, August 30, ordering the insurgents 
to disperse ae noon, September 1. The order 
was disregarded. But a small body of Federal 
troops having been sent into the disturbed area, 
= trouble subsided instantly and with practic- 
ral no resistance. By September 10, peace was 
fully restored, and a number of the troops had been 
ordered back to their quarters. 

State Bonus Acts. On Au 31 the New 
York State Bonus Act was de unconstitu- 
tional by the State Court of Appeals. New York 
wes the first State to take this course. In nine 
States bond issues had been sold amounting to 


$69,500,000, and in eight other State issues of The 


$191,500 500,000 were awaiting public approval 
before going into effect. In twenty-one other 
States laws were pending which provided for is- 
sues amounting to $370,939,200. 
UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE. The conference 
on unemployment began its sessions at W 
ton, 
President who then turned the proceedings over 
Secretary Hoover. After deliberations, the 
peste recommended on September 30 an emer- 
programme for immediate relief of the un- 
employed. who were estimated at between 3,500,- 
000 and d 5,00,000. The chief points in it were that 
private houses, enamine ey soul a their 
repairs, terations, an eaning done during 
the winter; that the municipalities should under- 
take public works to the greatest extent possible 
in the circumstances and on this point it was 
taken as a sign that circumstances were favorable 
to this course; that a larger amount of municipal 
bonds, namely, $700,000,000, had been sold in 1921 
than ever before. It was further recommended 
that each governor should unite all the State 
agencies and to do his utmost to expedite such 
public works as-could, with advan carried 
out. That the Federal authorities should also do 
so; that a Congressional appropriation for Do 
together with State appropriations already mad 
should be employed for this p ; that ned 
ate relief could best be offered in the construction 
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September 26, with a brief address of the also 
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industry which had been artificial 
during and since the hea Besides 
mendations for imm “gern 
gramme: wast0, be tonaciated, October 11, 
containing the following chief features: Readjust- 
ment of railway rates on a fairer basis; speedy 
completion of the tax bill with its reduction of 
taxes; settlement of tariff questions and of the 
financial relation between the government and 
the railways; limitation of world armament; 
stabilisation of exchange; measures for the elim- 
ination of waste; measures for the 
recovery of industry; and many other recommen- 
dations of this general nature 

Panama Touts. The Borah bill which ae 
free: pacungn Ueoush: tis Canal as Goned Ly 
ree passage 
the Senate, October 10, by a vote of 47 to 37, after 
a final debate of five hours. The bill was attacked 


crats voting for it and 20 Democrats and 17 Re- 
puptesne voting against it. It was attacked on 
ground that it was a unwise and unsound 
pei and that altho t be technically 
egal it was a sign of nal fai On the other 
hand its supporters held that ita purposes were 
chiefly domestic in character and were therefore 
not the concern of other nations. 
Wark Trp Lecisuation. The question of the 


ultimate disposal of German property was dis- 
cussed at a meeting between President Harding 
and the Alien Property ian. The latter 


said that thcsiabia to the peace treat 
Germany Tig aR pled Re ent aR el 
todian would held until provision was made by 
Germany and Austria for satisfying the claims of 
American citizens against those governments 
before the entry the United States into the war. 


largest e group ea arose from the 
sinking of the ia. The property involved 
consisted of industrial establishments which were 


being operated under the Custodian and also of 
many millions of dollars’ worth of securities which, 
however, on account of the state of the market 
were at a low figure. The treaty with Germany 
affected various other war and emergency 
measures and in the summer time a report on the 
subject was in progress. There were still various 
war time laws and resolutions which had not been 


strike in October caused consternation throughout 
the country and was the main subject of discussion 
during the month, but on October 27 the heads of 
the unions canceled the strike orders after a con- 
ference in Chi between the union leaders and 
the Railway Labor Board. 

THe REvVENvVE Biutu. The Senate passed the 
Revenue bill, November 8, which then went to a 
conference committee of the Senate and the House 


are of money or seattle in excess of $20,000. 
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The attempt to provide for a soldiers’ bonus failed, 
as did also a proposal made by Senator Smoot for 
a 3 per cent manufacturer's levy, a 10 per cent 
corporation tax, a 32 per cent maximum individual 
surtax rate, and tax on capital stock. Among the 
specific features of the Senate bill was the repeal 
of taxes on parcel post packages, toilet articles, 
proprietary medicines, insurance premiums, mov- 
ing picture films, ice cream, chewing gum, sporting 
Sead etc. On incomes of $5000 or less the ex- 
emption was increased by $500 for the head of 
the family and $200 for each dependent. The cor- 
poration income tax and the taxes on large estates 
and medicinal liquors were increased from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent. The reduction of income 
taxes by the Senate measure was criticised as in- 
sufficient and as not preventing wealthy citizens 
from taking shelter in securities that were exempt 
from taxation. So far as the higher incomes were 
concerned, it reduced the existing tax of $170 on 
incomes of $6000 to $160; the existing tax of 
$590 on incomes of $10,000 to $520; the existing 
tax of $2880 on incomes of $25,000 to $2560; 
the existing tax of $31,190 on incomes of $100,000 
to $30,140, etc. 
NOVEMBER ELeEcTions. The general result of 
the elections indicated a favorable attitude toward 
the administration whose strength appeared to 
be greater than the year before. The contests 
were ara local and the most conspicuous one 
was that of the municipal election in New York 
City. See New York. In Kentucky where State 
elections were held the Democrats returned ma- 
jorities in both branches of the new legislature. 
n Virginia the campaign for governor resulted in 
the victory of Mr. E. Lee Trinkl e, the Democratic 
candidate. In Maryland the Democrats elected 


the legislature and a State Controller and carried _ his 


the city of Baltimore. In New Jersey the Republi- 
cans gained strong majorities in both houses of 
the legislature. A significant municipal election 
was that of Cleveland which resulted in a majority 
for the city manager form of government. (See 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.) In Ohio the voters 
authorized a bonus of $25,000,000 for ex-service 
men. In the western States the most important 
change occurred in North Dakota, which had 
hitherto been under control of the Non-Partisan 
e. See Norra Dakota. 

PoiiricaL AMNESTY. It was learned on De- 
cember 23 that the President had commuted the 
sentences of Daa At ear arg prisoners, in- 
cluding E e V. Debs, who had been convicted 
under ihe Papionage and other wartime acts and 
served sentences in prison. The case of Debs 
was a matter of national interest and wide dis- 
cussion involving sharp differences of opinion. 
There was no question of his technical guilt under 
the law for he had purposely obstructed the 
draft and had admitted so doing in his trial, but 
he had never advocated the violent measures or 
taken the extreme courses that many others had 
done. About one-third of the prisoners belonged 
to the I. W. W. The Debs’ case may be briefly 
summarized as follows: He made a speech at Can- 
ton, Ohio, June 16, 1918, which was interpreted as 
a direct attempt to interfere with recruiting. He 
offered no evidence in his own defense, but sought 
to justify his action on principle. His friends 
began measures on his behalf from the first. His 
case was carried to the Supreme Court, and a 
conviction on one count was affirmed, March 10, 
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1919. An attempt to secure a rehearing in April 
failed. After that the friends of Debs made Fe 
quent appeals to President Wilson, but in vain. 
ttorney-General Palmer toward the end of the 
Wilson term appealed to the President for the 
pron of Debs, but the latter again refused. 
ewed efforts were made on Debs’s behalf after 
President Harding assumed office. Debs was 
called to Washington soon afterwards for a con- 
ference with the Attorney-General. His conduct 
in — won him the praise of the prison warden, 
and he was described as a model prisoner and an 
influence for He had been plaeed first at 
the Moundsville prison in West Virginia, but 
after two months was transferred to the Atlanta 
Penitentiary. For an account of the Disarmament 
Conference and the relations of the United States 
with Foreign Powers, see War oF THE NarTIONS. 
See also Harr1; DoMINICAN REPUBLIC; MEXICO. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A government institution for the practical and 
theoretical training of cadets for the military 
service of the United States; situated at West 
Point, N. Y.; opened in 1802. At the beginnin 
of the academic year, Sept. 1, 1921, the to 
number of cadets at the Academy was 1263, 
divided as follows: 

First Class, 103; Second Class, 297; Third 
Class, 453; Fourth Class, 410. The commissioned 
personnel (faculty) totaled 197. The library 
contained about 108,000 volumes. The Academy 
pangs par Neen part of the Regular Army of 
the United States is maintained entirely by Army 
rade haga The amount appropriated by 

ngress in the Military Academy Bill, covering 
1, 1921, to June 30, 1922 
he Superintendent repeated 
recommendation of the La pary year that 
the corps of cadets be expanded to a strength of 
2500 and submitted plans and estimates for the 
necessary construction, of which the cost was 
estimated at $6,000,000. He pointed out that 
“the basic idea which led to the foundation of the 
Military Academy was the desire to have a 
nucleus to train the great body of our citizens in 
time of oneery rather than to be forced to 
keep large ies of men continually under arms. 
Over a century ago, with a population of scarcely 
more than five millions of people, the American 
a a a authorized a cadet ap of over two 

undred and fifty. To-day with that population 
increased twenty fold the number of cadets in 
training is scarcely four times the origina] number 
authorized. With the of time the splendid 
nucleus of veterans of the World War will go, and 
a wise policy should be prepared to fill the gaps 
as they occur. The larger the number of men 
throughout the country educated for war the 
amaller need be the actual number held in con- 
tinuous readiness.” Superintendent in 1921, 
Brigadier-General Douglas M hur. 

D STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. A 
school for the training and education of naval 
cadets at Annapolis, Md.; founded in 1845. The 
students at the academy are ha midshipmen, 
and under the present law each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Delegate in Congress is allowed 
five appointments. Five appointments are also 
allowed from the District of Columbia, and 
fifteen each year from the United States at large, 
which are made by the President. The law also 
authorizes the appointment of one hundred 


the period from J uly. 
was $2,357,259.80. 
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enlisted men each year by the Secretary of the 
Navy, who are selected from the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps as a result of competitive ex- 
amination. The number of midshipmen, by classes 
at the Naval Academy, Oct. 1, 1921, ‘the begia- 
ning of the academic year 1921-22, were as follows: 
First Class, 546; Second Class 451; Third Class, 
671; Fourth Class, 759; total, 2427. On Oct. 
1, 1921, there were 314 officers and instructors 
in the various academic departments. The 
library contained about 60,000 volumes. Su- 
per rintendent, Rear-Admiral Henry B. Wilson, 

nited States N avy, who assumed command, 
July 5, 1921. 

UNIVERSALISTS. In 1921 this denomina- 
tion had a church membership of 60,000, and 
Sunday school enrollment of 40,000. The active 
ministers of the church numbered 320 and church 
sal seers 650. Last year the denomination 

ebrated its 150th anniversary of the foundin 
of the Universalist Church in America at Good 
Luck, N. J. The year 1921 was marked by a 
considerable increase in members as result of 
“The Murray Anniversary Crusade” commenced 
in 1919 to double the membership of the preach- 
ing and teaching of many other churches. The 
church conducts extensive mission work in 
Japan and an increase in contributions of 93 per cent 
for th this work was reported in 1921. The amount 
spent for missions there was $30,317.30, and for 
home missions, $25,845.71. A building to be used 
as a new home for missionaries in Tokyo, Japan, 
was dedicated during the year. Home missionary 
work is being done in the West and South pat 
there are few Universalist churches at the present 
time. The Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the denomination unites the women 
in both Home and Foreign Missions. Theological 
schools are maintained as follows: Crane Theologi- 
cal School, Tufts College, Mass., Canton Theologi- 
cal School, St. Lawrence niversity, Sage ta N. 
and Ryder Divinity School, Chicago, I Edu- 
cational work is conducted at sion el schools 
as follows: Dean Acad Franklin, Mass., 
eh eg Seminary, Barre. t., Westbrook Sem- 

, Portland ao and a school for negroes 

uffolk, Va. eadquarters for the denomina- 

tion are maintained at 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass., Rev. 4 F. Etz is Secreta 

ONIVERSITE AND COLLEGES. The 
United States ee of Education announced 
that the attendance at universities, colleges, and 

rofessional schools for 1920-21 reached 450,000. 
This was a gain of 36 per cent over the attendance 
in 1917-18. Foreign students in American 
colleges during 1920-21 numbered 6900. China 
led with 1443 students, and Canada was second 
with 1294. Other countries were as follows: 
Japan, 525; South American countries, 563; 
Russia, 290; and India, 235. Complete data for 
1921-22 regarding attendance in colleges and 
universities were not available for all of the in- 
stitutions. Raymond Welters, Seartary of the 
American Society of College Registrars, reported 
the registration figures for certain institutions. 
The detailed reports received from 30 typical 
universities indicated an increase in enrollment 
over the previous year. The gain in attendance 
during the Rang five bi was 55 per cent. It 
was estimated that the increase in colleges had 
been about the same. The accompanying table 
shows the attendance of full-time students and of 
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students in residence on Nov. 1, 1921, in 25 univer- 


sities; the of universities in point of enroll- 
ment is also indicated. 
Regular tudents, 
University students, Rank allresident Rank 
Sull-time 

California......... 11,505 1 17,909 2 
Columbia......... 9,793 2 ,006 1 
Michigan.......... 9,227 3 10,527 8 
Illinois............ 9,084 4 10,198 9 
Minnesota......... 8,024 5 10,711 7 
Ohio State......... 7,521 6 8,195 12 
Pennsylvania...... 7,445 7 14,030 4 
Wisconsin......... 7,196 8 10,507 8 
Harvard. . 5,671 9 8,080 13 
Cornell............ 5,312 10 8,377 11 
Boston............ §,246 11 9,215 10 
Chicago........... 4,815 12 12,576 5 
Nebraska.......... 4,670 13 S41 18 
OWO ss 608 oS dew wss 094 14 5.760 19 
U. of Washington. 4,521 15 6,065 17 
@xas............. 463 16 6,236 16 
Northwestern... .... 220 17 7,523 15 
Syracuse.......... 4,670 18 5,183 20 
Missouri.......... 3,959 19 4,234 22 
Iowa 8.C.,........ ,896 20 3,896 23 
G6 es ti ess 3,710 21 4,041 24 
Paseo peetaies 649 22 4,265 21 
Mass. ana: Tech.. 3 23 3,505 25 
ordham.......... 435 24 3,760 24 
Pittabure ee res ,182 7,568 14 
C. Cit 2,107 15,362 3 
New York Unie. eM heedevs 11,514 6 


Registration facts indicated that the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with an enroll- 
ment of 3505 led in senens aie students. The 
largest law schools were 999; Columbia, 
643; California, 431; Michigan, 375; Texas, 323. 
The largest schools of medicine were Michigan, 
609; erclegie 472; Northwestern, 460; Pennsyl- 

- Tulane University, 381. The largest 
hoes or of journalism were isconsin, 259; 
souri, 218; Columbia, 138. There were decreases 
in enrollment in agricultural colleges, departments 
of architecture, schools of dentistry, and schools 
veterinary medicine. Attendance at summer 
schools for 1921 showed a of 32 per cent over 
that for 1920. The total m 241 universities and 
degree-granting colleges for 1921 was 147,032. 
The ten largest summer schools were as follows: 
Columbia, 11,809, California, 7864, Chicago, 6458, 
Wisconsin 4547, College of City’ of New York, 
3300, Colorado, 3264, Michigan, 2797, Cornell, 
2739, Minnesota, 2687, Texas, 2588. 

The increase in students was causing various 
institutions to consider measures for limiting 
attendance. Vassar announced that istration 
was limited to 1000 and that the registration books 
were closed until the Fall of 1927. Princeton 
announced plans to limit its students to 2000. 
Other institutions also announced plans to limit 
enrollments and in some few cases there was an 
increase in entrance requirements, and a raising 
of standards. It is significant that, in general, the 
institutions were considering the question from 
the educational rather than from the financial 
side. The remarkable response that had been 
given to the call for endowments seem to indicate 
that the financial part could be met, but the lack 
of trained instructors, and the various problems 
involved in the management of “Th alison 
bodies were not so easily settled. ere 
reports of single coll classes having 1000 
students, while classes of 300 to 500 in summer 
schools were common. How such classes might 
be managed so as to furnish real instruction to the 
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individual student was a problem that had not 
been successfully solved. 

One of the most interesting developments in 
college financing is found at Goucher College 
Baltimore. The reports of the institution indicated 
that in 1914 the cost of instruction was $700 per 
student while the tuition charge was $150. The 
tuition fees were raised to $225 and a consistent 
long term economy campaign was conducted. 
The per capita cost of instruction at the close of 
the year was now $226.37. The President of the 
institution attributed this accomplishment to the 
reduction of overhead expenses of inistration. 
He said, ‘This record has not been made at the 
expense of the Faculty. The highest salary pai 
our teachers is 100 per cent higher than in 1914, 
and the average salary, now $3,300 is 65 per cent 

er 3? 


HE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TracHInG. The Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the President and Treasurer shows that 
during the fifteen years of its existence the Car- 
negie Foundation distributed $7,964,399 in retiring 
allowances and pensions to 909 ns. There 
were operative 356 retiring allowances and 199 
widows’ pensions, 57 of which were granted oe 
the year, entailing an annual expenditure o 
$870,670. The aisha i retiring allowance paid 
was $1568. The total resources of the Carnegie 
Foundation amounted at the close of 1921 to 
$24,628,000, of which $15,192,000 belonged to 
the permanent general endowment, $7,571,000 to 
a reserve fund to be spent in the retirement duri 
the next sixty years of teachers now in associat 
institutions, $1,250,000 to the endowment of the 
Division of Educational Inquiry, and $390,000 to 
a reserve fund to be expended in aiding universi- 
ties and colleges to adopt the new plan of con- 
tractual annuities. 

The teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America, which was established by the Founda- 
tion, through a gift of $1,000,000 to provide 
insurance and annuity protection for college 
teachers without overhead charges, had written 
653 imsurance policies covering $3,356,747 of 
insurance and 554 annuity ‘contracts providing 
$624,398 annual income at retirement. The 
report stated that a study was being made with a 
view to furnishing contractual disability protec- 
tion. The question of placing insurance without 
the solicitation of agents and of providing an- 
nuities for children were considered. The report 
contains a list of law schools in the United States 
classified according to length of course, hours of 
instruction and entrance requirements. An- 
nouncement is also made of the Fourteenth 
Bulletin of the Division of Educational Inquiry. 

The Foundation issued the Fifteenth Bulletin 
entitled ‘Training for the Public Profession of 
the Law.” In this study considerable attention is 
given to the historical development of legal 
education. It is held that a scheme of professional 
organization built upon the notion peculiar to this 
country and to Germany that legal practitioners 
constitute and ought to constitute a single un- 
divided profession or so-called “bar,” irrespective 
of the different t of training that they have 
received or the different branches of professional 
activity in which they are engaged, is a legalistic 
fiction. The perpetuation of this tradition, in the 
face of the diversity among law schools and among 
lawyers that has actually arisen, both works injury 
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to the schools themselves and hinders the develop- 
ment of bar admission rules that shall prevent 
incompetents from entering the profession. It is 
held that the practice of law is a public or political 
function and says that the practice of other 
learned professions, such as medicine, is not, and 
historically it has always been so regarded. The 
alegre of the training and testing of lawyers 
orms thus a subordinate part of the broad prob- 
lem of the method of recruiting the civil service, 
and being a public profession it must be kept 
accessible to the people. Over half of the existing 
law schools, including over half of the aggregate 
number of law school students, offer instruction 


d_ during the late afternoon or at night. This move- 


ment to make law study possible for self-sup- 
porting students of average ability is justified on 
political grounds. The existing grave deficiencies 
of these schools are largely attributable to the fact 
that many of the best institutions and best law 
teachers, influenced by the theory of a unitary 
bar, rd part-time education as inherently 
evil. e text ends with a frank acknowledgment 
of the fact that, as a matter of legalistic tradition, 
the conception of a unitary bar is too deepl 
implanted in this country to be soon averurned. 
As a step toward securing professional and popu- 
lar recognition of vital distinctions amon different 
a of lawyers, the suggestion is made that in 
the case of younger applicants for admission to 
bar associations, the uirements for member- 
ship might well be b upon the requirements 
for uation already in force in the more ad- 
vanced group of law schools. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTion. The 
American Council on Education is the central 
Organization in which the greatest national 
educational associations are represented. Its 
general object is to promote and carry out co- 
operative action in matters of common interest to 
the associations and to the institutions composing 
them. It has three classes of members, constit- 
uent, associate, and institutional. The constit- 
uent members are sixteen national educational 
associations. Each is represented by three del- 
egates who vote as a unit at meetings of the 
Council through a designated person. Associate 
members are educational or scientific organizations 
having interests related to the work of the Council. 
Associate members may send one representative 
each to the meetings of the Council without right 
to vote. Institutional members are _ colleges, 
universities, professional, and technical schools, 
contributing not less than $100 a year to the 
treasury of the Council. Each may be repre- 
sented by one delegate at meetings of the Council 
without right to vote. In February, 1921, there 
were 16 constituent members, 12 associate mem- 
bers, and 122 institutional members. The budget 
for 1922 provides for the expenditure of $27,117.61. 
Among the projects which have received attention 
on the part of the various committees of the 

uncil are: Federal legislation, international 
educational relations, education for citizenship, 
the training of women for public service, the 
college of liberal arts, and standardization. The 

uncil been instrumental in bringing about 
an investigation of the cost of education and of 
ublic resources available to support it. The 
eadquarters of the Council are at 818 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL EpucaTIon Boarp. The Annual 
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Report of the General Education Board, for the 
year ending June 30, 1921, shows that the total 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s gifts to the Board 
were $126,788,094. The capital funds held by the 
Board amount to $84,655,652. It appears that in 
addition to the annual income not less than 33 per 
cent of its capital has been spent by the Board. 
On Dec. 18, 1919, Mr. Rockefeller gave $50,- 
000,000 for the purpose of increasing the 
salaries of instructors in colleges and universities. 
The Board has aided 191 institutions by grants 
totaling $26,327,000 for whites and $1,225,000 for 
negroes. The Report calls attention to the fact 
that the value of Mr. Rockefeller’s age present 
market prices is considerably less t the value 
of the securities at the time they were presented. 
‘‘A safe margin must at all times be preserved. 
The extent to which further gifts can be made will 
depend upon the sum which can ultimately be 
realized from the sale of securities.’ From the 
general funds the Board appropriated $1,276,666 
to 11 institutions. Since its establishment the 
Board has aided 207 institutions with appropria- 
tions totaling $48,665,639.06. These institutions 
have been uired to raise $169,413,004.35. 
The appropriations for medical schools totaled 
$11,936,634.68 for the year. Chief among the 
items 1s $1,000,000 to Columbia University 
$3,000,000 to Johns Hopkins University, an 
$5,272,500 to Vanderbilt University. The 
Board conducted surveys of Public Education in 
North Carolina and Kentucky. The sum of 
$60,000 has also been appropriated to the Amer- 
ican Classical League to defray the expenses of a 
study of classical teaching in the United States. 
Girts aND Bengracrions. Among the gifts 
and benefactions to colleges and universities during 
1921 were the following: Mrs. Eleanora Alms 
bequeathed a $200,000 building to the University 
of Cincinnati. Dr. William Fletcher King, who 
was for over forty years its president, bequeathed 
his entire fortune of $200,000 to Cornell College, 
Iowa. Colorado College received a gift of $100,000 
from the estate of Henry R. Wolcott of Denver. 
Sanford H. Steele bequeathed $250,000 to Dart- 
mouth for a memorial building to his brother 
Benjamin H. Steele. Jonathan M. Parmenter 
left a trust fund of over $250,000 to establish 
scholarships in Harvard College. A bequest 
of $200,000 to Harvard for the investigation 
of the origin and cure of cancer was contained in the 
will of Hiram F. Mills. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion gave $1,785,000 to Harvard to establish a 
School of Public Health. Lewis J. Emery offered 
Hillsdale College $100,000 on condition that they 
raise $500,000 in addition. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is to receive $1,000,000 and 
Wellesley College $500,000 from the estate of 
Francis Appleton Foster. New York University 
received a gift of $150,000 in memory of Dr. A. 
Alexander Smith from Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins. 
New York University also received $200,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation upon condition that 
$800,000 more be raised. A. W. Mellon and his 
brother R. B. Mellon gave to the University of 
Pittsburg a plot of land costing $1,500,000. By 
the will of Miss Helen Massey the University of 
pou ae a Pra sum of Prprnaa for 
salaries. Moses Taylor e bequea pro 
valued at $100,000 to Priveton Daivonate Re 
Miller, Jr., gave $100,000 to Rochester University 
to establish a loan and scholarship fund. The 
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University of Redlands received about $125,000 
from the late A. T. Currier of Pomona, Calif. 
Vanderbilt University received $3,000,000, the 
General Education Board and the Carnegie 
Corporation each Bp half. Mr. Edward §. 
Harkness gave $100,000 to the Vassar College 
owment Fund. By the will of Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Sanders, Vassar College received 
a riesee. Mr Semel Mather gave $500,000 to the 
co . Mr. uel Mather gave 
Medical School of Western Reser University. 
Yale University received $300,000 from William 
H. Sage for the erection of a Forest Building in 
memory of his son. Yale University also received 
$150,000 in securities, given anonymously, for the 
Department of Health and from the late Richard 
M. Colgate, $100,000 for instruction in the freah- 
man year. 

CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION. Several coll 
were giving attention to the unusually ca 
student. Usually such students are able to com- 
plete the regular college course in less than four 
years but they have taken the same work that is 
offered to the less capable. ege 
offered a special honors course. According to an 
announcement from the College this was “‘an effort 
to provide for the very ablest students an oppor- 
tunity to do the best work of which they are 
capable, and, to that end, to relieve them of a 
good deal of the ordinary routine of college and 
some prescribed courses. “Students will not be 
admitted to the new course until they have demon- 
strated that they have unusual ability. Ordin- 
arly) mey wal enter, ty ake oe 
sophomore year or of the junior year. ‘Students 
in this course are required to take at least four 
years of college work before receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. They may, however, substi- 
tute for the usual requirement of 120 points a 
course of special study in a single subject or a 

up of related subjects. ‘We intend this 

pecial Honors Course only for students who know 
their own minds and who definitely wish to become 
ee in a soba safe They bre be vrepbidge 
much greater chance for specialization than 
ordinary student, but we do not think that they 
will develop into narrow-minded inlists.”” 
Smith College announced a similar plan to go into 
effect in the Spring of 1922. During the past 
two years Columbia College has been using a new 
type of examination in one of the courses prescri 
for freshmen. This course in Contemporary 
Civilization is a composite course given by various 
instructors. The examination is composed of a 
large number of statements and consists of three 
parts. In Part I the student is ired to indicate 
whether the statement is true or false. In Part I 
it are omitted pe the eager and the 
student is required supply the appropriate 
word. In Part IIT the statements instuds several 
words or phrases from which the student is re- 

uired to select the word or phrase that will make 
the statement most sensible and true. The college 
authorities state that “this new type of examina- 
tion is still in the experimental stage. There is no 
attempt being made to foist it either on students or 
professors. terest in it is increasing, and the 
tests to be given this year are at the request of the 
instructors in the various subjects, who have 
worked out the series of questions.” 

Tue INTERCOLLEGIATE LinerRaL Leacue. In 


April, 1921, representatives of twenty-seven 
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institutions met at Howard University and or- 
ganized the Intercollegiate Liberal League. The 
announced purpose is “to bring about the fair 
and open-minded consideration of social, industrial, 
political and international questions by groups 
of college students.” “The organization will 
espouse no creed or principle other than that of 
grt ie freedom of assembly and discussion 
in the college.” 

University Centre oF RESEARCH IN WASE- 
INGTON. As stated in the articles of organization 
“the p of the University Centre of Research 
in Washington shall be to promote and facilitate 
research in archives, libraries and other collec- 
aie repos in the Pep ict of ae ieee on ~ 

of students in the graduate departments o 
American and Foreign universities and of others.’ 
The activities of the University Centre have for 
the present been limited to the fields of History 
Political Science, Economics, and Statistics, an 
International Law and Diplomacy. It is expected 
that later there will be ii ica for investi- 

ators in all fields of learning. e University 
tre is not an institution in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It is rather an organization for the 
purpose of rendering aid, yf eee information 
respecting the location of desired material, to 
investigators in certain fields. There is no ch 
for the services of the University Centre. e 
President of the organization is Leo S. Rowe, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Director General of the Pan- 
erican Union. The Secretary is Samuel P. 
Capen, Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D., Director of the 
American Council on Education. 
NEw PRESIDENTS. oda th 


e year 1921 many 
colleges and universities elected new adminis- 


pee eney of Carroll College. Dr. Arlo Ayres 
peta is the new peta sl ill aioe of 

attanooga. Dr. e president 
of Coe College. Rev. Edward D. Howard became 
the new president of Columbia College, Iowa. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand was made president of 
Cornell University. Dr. K. G. Matheson ac- 
cepted the presidency of Drexel Institute. Dr. 
George Shannon McCune was elected president 
of Huron College. Dr. David Kinley was form- 
ally installed president of the University of 
Illinois. Dr. C. A. Gilbert was made president 
of Marionville College. David Fri was 
elected president of Michigan Agricultural College. 
P. D. Moody was made president of Middlebury 
wise Miss Lucia Briggs was elected president 
of Milwaukee-Downes llege. Dr. Charles 
H. Clapp became the new president, of the Uni- 


. School and Presbyterian Hospital 
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versity of Montana. Dr. John Lee Coulter was 
made president of North Dakota Agricultural 
College. Dr. Frank P. Graves was made president 
of the University of New York State and Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Elmer B. Bryan was 
elected ident of Ohio University at Athens. 
Major ral Leonard Wood was made provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. John M. 
Thomas became the new president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Dr. J. D. Smith was elected 
rede of Port Arthur College. The Rev. 

illiam D. Noon was appointed president of 
Providence College. Dr. Richard F. Scholz was 
elected president of Reed College. Jobn L. Alger 
was installed president of Rhode Island College 
of Education. President R. B. Von Kleinsmid of 
University of Arizona was elected president of the 
University of Southern California. Professor 
Frank Aydelotte was elected president of Swarth- 
more College. Charles W. Flint was made presi- 
dent of Syracuse University. President Cousens 
is the new head of Tufts College. The Rev. J. 
P. Van Horn, D. D., was elected to the presi- 
dency of Upper Iona University. Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler was made the new poet of William 
and Mary’s College. James Rowland Angell was 
made president of Yale University. 

Mepicat Epucation. During 1921 there were 
remarkable developments in the direction of 
better provisions for medical education. A plan 
of codperation between Columbia University 
and the Presbyterian Hospital was approved by 
both institutions in Fe , 1921. By the 
terms of this agreement Columbia University 
was to raise $3,000,000 for the construction of 
new buildings. This condition was met by the 
receipt of pledges of $1,000,000 each from the 
General Education Board, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the Carnegie eee Gea Mrs. Stephen 
V. Hartness made available for the Medical 
a plot between 
165th and 168th Streets, Broadway and Fort 
Washington Avenue, New York City, valued at 
$2,000,000. Mr. Edward S. Hartness contributed 
$1,000,000 and there was added the legacy of the 
late Joseph R. De Lamar amounting to $5,500,000. 
It was estimated that at least $15,000,000 would 
be needed to proceed with the project. Of this 
amount $12,000,000 had been assured. The 
Johns Hopkins University and Hospital has 
undertaken to enlarge its facilities, particularly 
in the clinical branches. The proposed i 
will give a hospital with 950 
so assigned as to contribute to teaching. 
building will cost about $3,500,000 and the en- 
dowment will require $4,600,000, a total of 
$8,000,000 which the University is now endeavor- 
ing to raise. Vanderbilt University at Nashville, 
Tenn., was building a new medical college, for 
which Pad aed it had in excess of $8,000,000 
Yale University was conducting a campaign to 
raise $3,000,000 additional endowment for the 
Medical School. 

Raopes ScHorars. The system of Rhodes 
scholarships was founded by the will of Cecil 
John Rhodes. Provision was made for support- 
ing at Oxford University, for a period of three 

ears each, about 176 selected scholars. The 
nited States is entitled to send two students 
from each State. Candidates must be between 
19 and 25 years and have completed at least 
two years of college work. The will outlines the 
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bases of selection as scholarship, character, in- 
terest in out-of-door sports and interest in one’s 
fellows, and capacities for leadership. During 
1921 four hundred and seven American college 
and university men were applicants for appoint- 
ment. Thirty-two were appointed. The Alumni 
Association of the Rhodes Scholars completed a 
survey of the work of the American Rhodes 
Scholars who were in attendance from 1904 to 
1914. The report shows that 351 men were ap- 
fue during this period. The occupations of 
1 of these are classified as follows: 


Edueation.............. ccc ccc eee eee eee eee 141 

ND 82 esata y BRA gph aie RE ON BREE ORCA A kA OS 72 
Bi UsiOOS ok ok ok vA EAE OEE Se EE 38 
Social and Religious Work.................-.020055 23 
Government Service... ........... 00. cece eee nes 15 
Graduate Students............ cee eT aL re 10 
Scientific Work... 0... 00 eee 10 
Literary and Editorial................ 0.0.00. eee eee 8 
WE AMY oi oss se ee LRG Tine ba ES BG 7 
Misoellaneous............... 00.0. cece eee 4 


The American Oxonian, the official magazine of 
the Alumni Association presented a statistical 
study of the records of the scholars compiled by 
Professor R Burgess of Brown University. 
More than 500 American Rhodes Scholars have 
been appointed. These have represented 172 
American universities and colleges, only 39 of 
which were represented by as many as 5 scholars. 
Only 14 per cent of the scholars had less than a 
full college course, while 19 per cent had graduate 
work. ‘Americans succeed best at Oxford in those 
aie gerne pray are Lr on ee 

reparation, while the record of English students 
a exactly the other way.” 
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WASHINGTON). See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

UPPER AUSTRIA. Before the downfall of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire a crownland of 
Austria; after the establishment of the new 
republic of Austria, a constituent province of that 
state. Apnea, 4626 square miles; population (1911), 
853,006, of whom 843,146 were Austrian subjects; 
population according to the census of 1920, 
858,795. Capital, Linz. 

UPPER SENEGAL AND NIGER. A cotstit- 
uent colony of the government-general of French 
West Africa whose name was c y 
decree of Dec. 4, 1920, to French Sudan. See 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

UPPER SILESIA. The territory long in dis- 
pute between Poland and Germany of which the 
destination was decided by plebiscite under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles as no 

g YEAR K; and whose boundaries 
were ultimately fixed by a decision of the pone 
of Nations in October, afterwards confirmed by 
the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers. The 
total area of the plebiscite territory, which did 
not include quite all of Upper Silesia, was about 
4100 square miles, or somewhat less than the 
State of Connecticut; and the population in 1919 
was about 2,600,000. The importance of the 
region is due to the rich coal and sinc resources, 
and the highly developed iron and steel industries. 
Upper Silesia in the empire produced 
about sg: ada of the total coal output of 
Germany. In general the decision assigned to 
Poland about three-quarters of the plebiscite 
area, comprising nearly one-half of the population 
all the zinc mines and works, three-quarters o 


ted in the Th 


UPPER SILESIA 
the coal production, and at least half of the steel 


works as measured b capacity. The new bound- 

runs from Oderberg in the south the 
river, northwest to a point a little 

Ratibor, thence northeast to then, which city 


it leaves to y, then northeast to a point 
west of Lublinits, and finally northeast again 
until it intersects the Polish border. The great 
bulk of mining and manufacturing industries is 
concentrated in a small area commonly known as 
the Industrial District or the Industrial Tn 

comprising the counties of Kattowits, co 

of the county 


- and Zabrze, the southern 


Tarnowits, the city and district of Kénigshitte, 
and the city of Gleiwits. This region contains 
four the present coal production, and 
nearly all the riers gro plants; and nearly 
half of the ieee Oo patria area. Of 
this region Po received of Zabrze, all of 
Kattowitz, and a little more than half of the 
counties of Beuthen and Kinigshitte. North of 
this triangle Poland received pert of 
the county of Tarnowits, a small corner of Tost- 


cent of the votes had been cast for Germany and 
40.4 per cent for Poland. But the county of 
Leobechtits was known to be almost exclusively 
German, and yet was allowed to take part in the 
voting because, if the territory went to P 
it would be surrounded exclusively by Polish 
Csech lands. Leaving out Leobschiits 42.7 per 
cent of the votes would represent Poland’s share. 
The vote of the plebiscite showed these three 
general results: In the large area of the west and 
northwest, five-sixths of the votes were for 
y, and a majority was cast for Germany in 
nearly every commune. This had been conceded 
by the Poles to German teen the Deennins ane 
it was allotted to her ye decisi the 
two southern counties of Rybnik and Pless the 
Poles had a large majority, distributed more or 
less evenly, 70 per cent of the total vote onal 
Poland. ese regions were assigned to P. 


the except the northwest corner of Rybnik. Finally 


in the central and eastern area which includes the 
Industrial Tri and makes up about two-fifths 
of the total plebiscite area and over three-fifths of 
the population, the vote was close, about 52 per 
y and 48 per cent for Poland. 
e Germans had a large majority in the cities, 
while the Poles were generally in the majority m 
the agricultural districts and mining . As 

the territory, Poland received much the 
smaller share, that is to say, only about three- 
tenths of the area, but as regards the population, 
she received about 53 per cent, for the greater 
share of the cay populated industrial districts 
went to her. In the territory allotted to Poland 
about 510,000 votes were cast of which 285,000 


in the territory allotted 
667,000 votes cast, of which 
Germany and 195,000 for Poland. The dis- 
content of Germany with the decision and the 
other political ts of the situation are discussed 
elsewhere. See the articles, War oF THE NATIONS, 
GERMANY, POLAND, etc. 


UPPER SILESIA 
Among the economic the follo 
points may be noted: In ma Poland 
a much larger share a eé mineral wealth aad 


manufacturing industri wile Germany re- 
tained the great bulk ry agricultural and ‘oreat 
land. The industrial importance of Upper 
Silesia is based chiefly on its coal deposits. Among 
the various estimates of coal resources that of the 
bold Silesian Union of Mines and Furnaces 
ned a coal reserve at a depth down to 2000 
metres at 166,000,000,000 metric tons, of which 
114, 000,000,000 were believed to be workable; 
down to a d of 1000 metres, the figures were 
86,000,000, and Per 000,000,000, respectively. 
The value of the coal ut of. Upper Silesia 
ore the war was about $75,000,000 annually. 
About one-third of it found a market i in Germany 
where it was eneaes especially in the metallur- 
Fical industries. the present territory of 
oland, exclusive oe nd Re Silesia, the prewar 
production (1913) of b was about 9,- 
000 tons. This was less i one-third of the 
production i in the portion of Upper Silesia allotted 
to Poland. As to iron ore, the total amount used 
by the blast furnaces of Upper Silesia in 1913 was 
1,000,095,000 tons, of which 170,000 tons were 
supplied | by Upper Silesia. The production of 
iron in Upper Silesia was 995,000 tons. These 
gures do not ub but th a large part of the total 
German out ut they represent a great in- 
crease in Po ay Te asa The same is true 
of the steel industry. 
the zinc and lead industs 


ead before the war Lair to about $3 
ually. The following summary of ihe ¢ tem- 
economic measures prescribed the 

e of Nations is supplied by the United 
tes Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce m 1921: 

As railroads formerly operated by the 
German government, it was provided that there 
should be o for a period of fifteen years a 
system of joint operation. The rates were to be 
uniform, and any special rates in force between 
German territory and any place in the plebiscite 
territory would apply to the whole of the plebiscite 
territory. Merchandise of the same kind from or 
to Poland or Germany, or any other country, 
should enjoy the benefit of any rates in 
bret in the plebiscite territory. Profits or deficits 

the joint railway system were to be divided 
between the two countries according to the fae 
of the tracks, and the importance of the Cc 
within each. 

In the absence of a special agreement between 
the two countries, the existing of water 
supply should be continued. ere should be 
constituted a reciprocal easement to that effect, 
and water from sources passing into Polish hands 
should be available for all Upper Silesia on equi- 
table terms. Inasmuch as the population of the 
industrial district is very dense, the consumption 
of cola for oo household and industrial pur- 

rea fer te available supplies of 
wales are ae deediadly ted, these provisions 
are of much ae importance. e moet 
important electric plant, located at Chorsow 
adj K@énigshiitte, was to remain in operation 
as a private enterprise for at least three years, 
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after which the Polish State had the privilege of 
buying it out. The present company must furnish 
ila to all parts of the territory on equal 


aes very important provision of the decision was 
that the German mark was to continue as the legal 
tender in the plebiscite territory for fifteen 
unless the two Governments by common acco 


agreed to a change before that time; in the, event 
that they could not agree and if a change became 
n , the Mixed Commission should set the 


date. commission was to consist of an equal 
number of Poles and Germans with a president of 
— nationality. 

The German and Polish customs laws and rates 
were to apply forthwith to the new frontier, with 
certain important exceptions. For a period of fifteen 
years the natural products of either sone of the 
plebiscite territory destined for consumption in 
the other zone should cross the frontier duty free. 
For the ar period of time the crude, partly 

, and partly manufactured products 
e in industrial establishments of either sone 
and intended for transformation in industrial 
establishments of the other sone and for subse- 
quent se rhage into the country of onan, 
were to be duty free. In addition, for a peri 
of the years, the natural or manufactured products 
e Polih sone of the plebiscite territory must 
in all German territory without duty. 
Then abhor tions of the two countries must, 
for a period of fifteen undertake to facilitate 
export from their respective territories of such 
products as are in ble to the industry of 
a sone of the plebiscite territo Hs 
In accordance with Article 90 of the Treaty of 


fifteen years 
ucts of ‘ion afta of the Polish sone of the plebiscite 


wtOn te other hand, Germany is bound for the 
same period to permit the export, not to Poland as 
& whole! but to the Polish soné of the plebiscite 
territory, of mine products of its tial (not 
merely of ita sone in Upper Silesia), the quantity 
iol of crhenges & agit 1913. dare 
average of rom to 
For 15 years apy inhabitant having his domicile 
or corners in the plebiscite territory should be 
given free of charge a circulation card enabli 
to cross the border without ie formality. 
Both countries were req to recognize the 
rights and privileges granted before the date of 
partition to persons or corporations within the 
territory allotted to a continuance of the o setae 
There were various other provisions wi 
to syndicates of employers and employees, eal 
insurance, poo insurance, rights of nationality 
and domic e, and protection of minorities. 
URUGUAY. South American republic, 
bounded by Brasil, Argentina, and Bolivia. 
Capital, Montevideo. 
A, POPULATION, ETC. Area, 72,153 square 
miles; “population, Dec. 31, 1919, 1,462,887, 
giving a density per square mile of 19.2. Popula- 
tion in 1908 was 1,042,686, of whom 181,222 were 
cermneners; 62, 357 being Italians and 54,885, 
. The population of Montevideo, March 
: 1921, was 362,880. Among the other lar. 
cities are: Salto, about 30,000; Paysandu, 26, 
Mercedes, 23, 000. The movement of po tion 
in 1919 was as follows: Births, 39,307; deaths, 


500,000 Versaill cpcipnpeasuadarrtay for a period of 
rea r into Gormany of aay prod- 


UTAH 


the year 1920 there were pup 
attendance at the secon schools, includin 
new evening schools. In 1910 the total atten 
was 1755. 

PropucTion. The following figures for agricul- 
ture production in 1920 were supplied by the Pan 
American Union: In 1920, 199,893 hectares were 
sown to corn, from which the crop was 119,942,059 
kilos; to sorghum, 60 hectares, crop, 119,250 kilos; 
to alfalfa, 8010 hectares, crop, 19,952,052 kilos; 
to cepts 615 hectares, crop, 430,474 kilos; 
to black beans, 11,738 hectares, crop, 4,392,218 
kilos; to potatoes, 3589 hectares, crop, 4,086,789 
kilos; and to sweet potatoes, 9344 hectares, 
crop, 31,263,962 kilos. The 1921 wheat crop 
totaled 211,419 tons, of which 17,897 tons were 
exported almost immediately. The annual con- 
sumption, including seed, was estimated at 
180,000 tons, leaving a surplus of only 13,522 tons. 
The national administration epoca in July that 
the stock of wheat and flour would probably be 
exhausted by the end of August and restrictive 
measures were considered necessary in order to 
conserve these commodities for local consumption. 
Generally speaking, the situation in Uruguay 
was similar to that in Argentina, in that it was 
one of waiting for the other countries to become 
 elaeapaeaek ep pastoral and agricultural products. 

P conditions bade fair to be at least normal. 
That country suffered no serious political or labor 
disturbances during the year 1921 and stable 
financial conditions went far toward helping it 
over oe poe depression. According to the 
latest available figures the industrial establish- 
ments of the country numbered 3704, employing 
36,872 workmen. ‘ 

Commerce. The total imports and exports by 
countries in 1920 were 48,164,912 pesos and 80,- 
751,720 pesos respectively. 

ANCE. The government reported a consider- 

able budget deficit for the fiscal year 1920-21. 
Sums paid out, or owing, reached 40,731,882 
pesos (1 gold peso equals $1.034 United States 
currency), while the revenue for the same period 
amounted to only 37,523,323 pesos, leaving a 
deficit of 3,208,559 pesos. This would have been 
in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 pesos if the 
ent not received as extraordinary 
resources 1,772,227 pesos, arising from surpluses 
of the previous year and from the service fund of 
the consolidated debt. Out of the American loan 
of $7,500,000 the sum of 2,351,387 pesos was 
applied to canceling the debt in current account 
with the Bank of the Republic. The amount to 
be provided for immediately, therefore, was re- 
duced to 857,172 pesos. The principal causes for 
the 1920-21 deficit were the heavy decline in 
customs revenue, especially with to expor- 
tation; and the high figure of the budgetary 
expenses which for some years have been excessive 
as compared with the revenue. 


the 
ce 


expense to the amount of 2,105,868 pesos was the 
result of the additional cost of supplies for the 


government. 
The budget estimates for the fiscal year 1921-22 
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An additional decreased 
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The national revenue for the year, 
calculated at o_” 36,535,475 pesos, leaving a 
deficit of 6,718,021 pesos. The principal items of 
national income for this period were the customs 
duties, surtaxes on imports, and the usual excise 
taxes. 


Jan b 1818, came inte force, March 1, 1918, 
an. , came into , ; 
(See Year Boox for 1919.) Executive power is 
in a president and a national administrative coun- 
cil, the former elected for four by direct 
popular vote, and the latter comprising 9 members, 
6 of the majority party and 3 of the largest 
minority. The president retains control over the 
departments of foreign affairs, interior, and war 
and marine, appointing the ministers of these 
departments. he council controls the other 
departments and appoints their ministers, ely: 
Finance, public works, industry, and education. 
President of the fap lic in 1921, Dr. Baltasar 
Brum; president of the administrative council, 
Dr. Feliciano Viera. The bill providing for votes 


for women and their legal ity with men was 
sent by President Brum to Congress. 
UT PopuuaTion. According to the re- 


port of the census of 1920, there were 449,396 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 373,351 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
oat of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corns as ise aes 1921 21,000 517,000 $393,000 

920 ,000 526,000 789, 
Wheat........... 1921 276,000 6,299,000 4.725,000 
1920 273,000 5,331,000 8,156,000 
OMte: 6 ci aweeak 1921 79,000 2,876,000 1,064,000 
1920 7,000 2,603,000 2,082,000 

TIAY oe nates 1921 540,000 '1,342,000 8,628, 
1920 611,000 !1,266,000 16.760,000 

Potatoes.......... 1921 15,000 2,415,000 2,052, 
1920 16,000 3,024,000 2,419,000 

1 Tons. 


MINERAL Propuction. The value of the gold, 
silver, see and lead produced from mines in 
Utah in 1921, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, was about $22,595,000, a 
decrease from $49,744,334 in 1920. The output 
of all metals was decidedly less than that of 1920 
and the output of copper was less than one-thi 
that of 1920. The mine production of gold de- 
creased from $2,014,556 in 1920 to about $1,794- 
000 in 1921. The gold produced from copper ore 
was decidedly less, and the producers of siliceous 
ores containing gold and silver suffered from ex- 
cessive costs and smelter restrictions. The mine 
output of silver decreased from 13,106,976 ounces 
in 1920 to about 12,366,000 ounces in 1921. The 
decrease in silver was a fares noticeable at 
Bingham, Park City, and Ophir. The output 
from the Tintic district, however, was more 
than upheld. The Chief Consolidated mine, at 
Eureka, continued to be the largest producer of 
silver in the State, and the Tintic Standard fol- 
lowed closely. The mine production of oe 

from 116,931,238 pounds in 1 to 
about 34,534,000 pounds in 1921, and the value 
decreased from $21,515,348 to about $4,354,000. 
The mine output of lead decreased from sea 8 
113 pounds in 1920 to about 89,782,000 poun 
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in 1921. The value of the output decreased froin 
$11, ai 049 to about $4,130,000. As the average 
price of "lead was about 4.60 cents a pound, it was 
not are a ha to ship lead ore unless it contained 
ver. The mine output of recoverable 
zine, * 1920 was Papp pone but market 
conditions preven ipments of sinc ore or 
concentrate in 1921. It was not profitable to shi 
zinc ore to eastern lants on account of the high 
freight rates and rice of the metal. 
In 1921 the mines in U produced about 
1,970,000 tons of ore, a decrease from sper bee 
tons m 1920. Of this total the Bingham distri 
pecasoed about 1,485,000 tons as compared with 

067,180 tons in 1920. The estimated production 
of th the district was 47,052 ounces of gold, 1,059,700 
ounces of silver, 28,349,000 pounds of copper, 
and 24,000,000 pounds of lead. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Revision and codification of laws relating to live 
stock, crops, etc., and creation of State of 
recs and office of ae: of Erkatng 


se en of oops 
paper and arn ul to amoke in agentes 
Sublist Bien we prohibiting of sectarian 
t 


teaching in ia the rict schools; regulation of the 
traffic in ; provisions fraud in the sale 
of securities; measures for the motion of 


water conservation; regulation of the practice of 
medicine and surgery in all their branches; pro- 
vision for sanitary inspection of premises of 
physicians, dentists, barbers, and druggists; 
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creation of a State welfare commission, regulation 
of real estate business. 
cERs. Governor, oe R. Mabey; 
Secretary of State, H. Crockett; Auditor, 
Mark Tuttle; Treasurer, W. ‘D. Sutton; Attorn 
General, Se Cluff; Superintendent Public 
Instruction, C 
JUDICIARY. Supreme > Court: Chief Justice 
E. E. Corfman; Justices: Albert J. Weber, Valen- 
tine Gideon, Samuel R. Thurman, J. E. Frick. 
UTAH, University or. A_ oo-educational 
State institution at Salt Lake City, Utah; founded 
in 1850. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was as 
follows: Gradua ha pre ay 495; 
Medicine, 101; Law, 8 98; Goatees d a4; 
cine, w mmerce an ce, 
105; Unaaood Vocional Goverment Men 
enrollment for the summer session was 1281. 
There were 153 members in the faculty with 23 
additions oue.S the le year. The enrollment 
during the about 20 cent 
greater than the entire enrollment, of 920, and 
the largest in ag history of the institution. 
The budget for the year was $433,621. The 
library contained 64,000 bound volumes. a 
The R. O. T. C. (Reserve Officers’ ee 
Corps) stables and gun sheds were compl 
during the year, and a shipment of horses was 
received for use by the men in President, 
Dr. Geo Thomas, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., was 
appoin ted President and took office July 1, "1921, 
Dr Jol John A. Widtsoe having resigned. 


Vv 


VACCINATION. See SmALurox. 

VALENCIAN DIALECT. See PsILOLOGY, 
MODERN. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. A Methodist- 

i co-educational institution at Nash- 


eee 
e, Tenn.; founded in 1873. The enrollment for foll 


the fall of 1921 was 1208. There were 165 mem- 
bers in the faculty. The productive funds of the 
institution amounted to $3 400,000 and the in- 
come to about $250,000. The library contained 
80,000 volumes. Chancellor, J. H. Kirkland. 

V » Irving Goopwin. Judge, _ died, 
March 22. He was born at Ulysses, N. Y., 
Jan. 3, 1842; graduated at Yale in 1863 and at the 
Albany Law School in 1865, in which year he 
began the practice of law at Syracuse. He was 
mayor of Syracuse in 1879; justice of the supreme 
court of the State from 1882 to 1896; and judge of 
the court of appeals until Jan. 1, 1913, when he 
retired. He was a lecturer at the law schools of 
Albany, Syracuse, and Cornell University. 

VAN SYCKEL, BeEnnetr. Judge, died at 
Trenton, N. J., December 19. He was born at 
Bethlehem, N. J., April 17, 1830, entered Prince- 
ton University at the age of thirteen and uated 
in 1846 at the age of sixteen. For thirty-five 
al he was a member of the supreme court of 

ew Jersey. In 1911 he was appointed to the 
commission which was created to study the 
question of the Morris Canal, and which reported 

inst the taking over of the canal by the State. 

e also assisted in drafting the legislation for 
New Jersey for the restraint of the power of trusts. 
At the time of his death he was the oldest alumnus 
of Princeton University. 

VARADY, Rosz1. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists. 7 | 

VASSAR COLLEGE. A non-sectarian insti- 
tution of the higher learning for women at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; founded in 1861. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 1143. There were 147 
members in the faculty. The productive funds 
amounted to $3,332,900 and the income to $164,- 
000. The library contained 112,679 volumes. A 
bequest for a Physics Building was received. 
ice Henry Noble Mac ken, Ph.D., 


VAZOF, Ivan. Bulgarian poet and novelist 
died, September 22. Funeral honors almost ual 
to those bestowed on royalty were accorded to 
him and eulogies were pronouness upon him by 
government officials. e was born in 1850. 
Among his novels the following have been trans- 
a into English; Under the Yoke, and Virgin 


VEAL. See Live Srock. 

VECSEY, Ferenc. See Music, Artists, Instru- 
mentalists. 

VEGETABLES. See Horricutrure. 

VENEZUELA. A South American republic 
on the northern coast, bounded on the east by 
British Guiana and on the south by Colombia. 
Capital, Caracas. 


gpcvay gph i bso whee is estimated 
at : square miles; population, cpaeireager| 
Dec. 31, 1918, at 2,852,614, giving a density 
seven persons to the square e. Important 
cities with their estimated popular are as 
ollows: Caracas, 86,880; alencia, 54,387; 
Maracaibo, about 50,000. The movement o 
population in 1919 was as follows: Births, 83,055; 
deaths, 62,019; marriages, 17,170. The immi- 

ts in the year were 12,433; emigrants, 12,879. 
education is free and nominally compul- 
sory from the age of seven, but the obligation is 
often neglected. Since 1915 it has been required 
that all pupils, including those in elementary 
schools, pass a state examination. For higher 
education there were the universities of Merida, 
Los Andes, and Caracas, but the last named was 
closed in 1912. Measures have latterly been 
taken for the improvement of higher education. 
The expenditure for education in 1920-21 was 
4,328,181 bolivars. 

Propuction. About one-fifth of the people are 
engaged in agriculture, and the chief industry 1s 
the production of coffee. Other products are: 

, sugar cane, corn, cotton, vegetables, 
rubber, vanilla, tonka beans, and copaiba. Live 
stock according to the latest available figures were 
as follows: Oxen, 2,004,257; goats, 1,667,272; 
pigs, 1,618,214; asses, 312,810; horses, 191,079; 
sheep, 176,668; mules, 89,186. Cattle-rai is 
important but the number has not inc to 
the extent that might be e . In 1839 the 
estimated number was 1,671,881 and in 1920 
2,237,945. Among the reasons given for 
small increase was the lack of water in the dry 
season. The minister of public works has latterly 
attempted to relieve this condition by the building - 
of a large reénforced concrete dam of the waters 
of the Guarido river and has undertaken the 
digging of wells on a large scale. There is abun- 
dant mineral wealth, and gold is one of the chief 
mining industries. It is oe in the region to 
the southeast of Ciudad Bolivar and the output in 
1918-19 was 760,000 grammes. Copper and coal are 
also worked, and the petroleum production has 
latterly developed. Asphalt is obtained from the 

e Bermudez region. 

Commerce. The chief domestic exports in 1918 
in order of value were: Coffee, by far the greatest 
item; cocoa; hides; rubber and balata; gold and 
cattle. The following table from the Statesman's 
Year Book of 1921 shows the distribution of the 
foreign trade by countries for two years: 


Imports Exports 

1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 

£ £ £ £ 
United States...... 2,109,060 3,646,157 1,970,637 4,361,357 
United Kingdom... 772,561 1,094,951 522,911 582,437 
Oise ie 4 Shes 154,623 171,358 363 742,360 
rance............ 153,952 108,149 323,681 2,200,756 
Netherlands....... ...... 3,349 115,706 204,958 
Deal Vice aca? ae euoat 55,983 46,609 59,825 56,241 
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sen g Y Boo 
p: BAR K. 
inaipal tette Of the ade: (or the foal year 
principal i 0 uu or year 
ending June 30, 1921: 


Items Revenue, 

bolivare 
CUBCOM Bs 6 5sie s oc cies Kee P ES eae we RS 14,000,000 
30 per cent contribution...............-0.00 0c 4,410,000 
Tax of 25 per cent on import duties............. 3,675,000 
TrADMit (OX. 0265 e566 ae ee eae wetes 400,000 
SGUOE TBS eich os ore ie ed he SAS aes Cee Bs 7,500,000 
"PODRCOOs5 6 65 oe RE Le ek ao wee EA 8,600,000 
Salt revenue. ©... 6... ee eee 6,700,000 
BAI 06s ssc 6 is aso oe eae eho hes eee PES 6,500,000 
Other revenue..................... 0000. e eee 7,827,000 
Otel isso as SAS acme Fei ea es 59,612,000 

Items Expenditure, 

bolivars 
Department of Interior........................ 12,166,529 
Department of Foreign Affaim.................. 1,927,208 
Department of Finance........................ 16,889,808 
Department of War and Navy pa enaeed 11,101,520 
Department of Internal Development............ 5,300,508 
Department of Public Works................... 6,246,420 
Department of Public Instruction............... 4,328,182 
Budget rectifications.......................00- 518,429 
Otel ess o-o4hb wrdace 4 Ge Wei ee ea eta es 58,538,600 


brani eae debt, Dec. 31, 1920, was as follows: 
In debt, 45,175,169 bolivars; i 
debt, 2,447,755 bolivars; foreign debt, 84,004,427 
bolivars: total, 131,627,351 bolivars. 
GOVERNMENT. Executive power is in the 
resident who has a cabinet of seven members; and 
egislative power, in a congress of two houses, 
namely, the senate of forty members, elected for 
years; and the chamber of deputies who are 
chosen by direct election for three years in the 
proportion of one to every 35,000 inhabitants in 
each state and one more if there is an excess of 
15,000. President in 1921, General Juan Vicente 


mez. 

VERMONT. Popuxarfon. According to the 
report of the census of 1920, there were 352,428 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 
with 355,956 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
nate of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
GCOre «oes edie. 1921 82,000 4,510,000 $ 3,428,000 
1920 81,000 3,807,000 4,797,000 
O66. sco ees 1921 981,000 2,678,000 1,577,000 
1920 81,000 2,835,000 2,126,000 
FAY Soe ier tesa 1921 913,000 1958,000 21,024,000 
1920 927,000 '!1,247,000 28,642,000 
Potatoes.......... 1921 25,000 3,750,000 3,900,000 
1920 000 3,510,000 4,388,000 
1 Tons. 


TRANSPORTATION. The latest figures available 
gave the total mileage for railroads as 1073 miles 
and 128 miles of electric roads. The carriers of 
the State are under the control of the Public 
Service Commission, which is made up of three 
appointive members. There was no appreciable 
amount of railroad construction during the year. 

Finance. Cash on hand and in banks, July 1, 
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1920, $1,965,122; receipts during fiscal year, 
$5,105,039; disbursements, $5,047,229; cash on 
hand and in banks, June 30, 1921, $2,022,932. 

EpucaTion. The enrollment in 1921 was 
61,797; average daily attendance, 51,142; number 
of teachers, 2935; total of teachers’ salaries 
$2,260,031.56; total expenses for educational 
purposes, $12,628,034.59. 

Sratp Instrrutions. The State institutions 
with latest available figures for popueeion are as 
follows: House of Correction for Women, Rutland, 
17; House of Correction for Men, Windsor, 93; 
State Prison for Women, Rutland, 19; State 
Prison for Men, Windsor, 197; Industrial School, 
Vergennes, 248; School for Feeble-minded, Bran- 
don, 122; Hospital for Insane, Waterbury, 766. 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative session of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Provision for planning commissions in cities, 
towns, and vil * amendment of direct pie 
mary law and roviding that voters shall declare 
their party iations; repeal of Presidential 
primaries; prohibition of advertisements pertain- 
Ing to venereal di or certain sex disorders; 
provision for supervision and regulation of work- 
men’s com tion insurance; requiring license 
and tax for bill board advertising; provision that 
State p committees composed half of 
women and half of men; provision for annual 
purchase of State forests; provision that no person 
ae be debarred from public office on account 
of sex. 

Opricers. Governor, James Hartness; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Abram W. Foote; Treasurer, 
Walter F. Scott; Secretary of State, Harry H. 
Black; Auditor, Benjamin Gates; Attorney- 
General, Frank C. Archibald; Commissioner of 
Education, Clarence H. Dempsey. 

Jupiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John H. Watson; Associate Justices: gl 4 M. 
Powers, William H. Taylor, Willard W. Miles, 
Leighton P. Slack. | 

VERMONT, University or. A co-educational 
State institution at Burlington, Vt.; founded 
in 1791. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
as follows: Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 582; 
Medicine, 117; Engineering, 192; Agriculture, 
145; total, 1036. The enrollment for the summer 
session of 1921 was 552. There were 135 members 
in the faculty. Endowment funds, not includ- 
ing funds invested for income in dormitories, 
amounted to $819,786, and the income, from 
private endowment funds only to $45,831. The 
total receipts for the year 1920-21 were $649,245. 
The library contained 107,236 bound volumes and 
39,000 pamphlets. President, Guy Winfred 
Bailey, A.B., LL.D. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE. The ffty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association was held at Denver, Colo., from 
September 5 to 9. Dr. A. T. Kinsley of Kansas 
City was elected President; Dr. M. Jacob of 
Knoxville, Tenn., Treasurer; Dr. N. S. Mayo of 
Chicago was reélected ; and Dr. J. R. 
Mohler of Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
Journal. The Live Stock Sanitary Association held 
its twenty-fifth annual meeting at Chicago, Il. 
November 28-30, at which Dr. T. E. Munce o 


ee: Pa., was elected President and 
Dr. O. E. Dyson of Chicago, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The third conference of State and 


National Research Workers on Animal Diseases 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
was held at Chicago, November 26, at which 


Dr. C. H. Stange of Ames, Iowa, was elected 
Chairman and Dr. R A. Whiting of Lafayette, 
Ind., Secretary. 


The number of 
colleges in the United 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


accredited veterinary 
States was 16, the same as the preceding year, and ha 


10 foreign veterinary colleges, or one more. The 
total number of freshmen enrolled in all colleges 

for the session begiinitg in the fall of 1920 was 
182, as compared with 352 for the preceding year. 
The total enrollment at all veterinary colleges was 
965, against 1265 for the preceding school year, and 
the number of graduates 277, compared with 371 io 


1920. The decline of 170, or nearly 50 per cent. 


in the number of freshmen enrolling during se 
id a gprs le pod oa ial 
increased educational requiremen 

NEcROLOGY. With the death on May 10 of 
Dr. James Law, Professor Emeritus at the New 
York State Veterinary College since 1908, at the 
age of 83 years, the profession lost one of its oldest 
and most respected members. Dr. Law held the 
chair of veterinary science at Cornell University 
from 1868 until his appointment in 1896 as Di- 
rector of the newly founded and endowed New 
York State Veterinary College. As a teacher and 
writer he was one of the most eminent of those 
who have contributed to the development of 
veterinary education in this country. most 
important writing is the Textbook of Veterinary 
Medicine, in five volumes, now in its second edi- 
tion. The death of Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Dean 
of the New York State Veterinary College at New 
York University since 1917, on August 10, at the 
age of 61 years, removed another of the leaders in 
Mh dala Banta The death of Dr. Edward 
Wallace Hoar, at Cork, Ireland, took place on 
November 26, at the age ‘of 57 years. He was well 
known for his contributions to veterinary litera- 
ture, of which the most notable are Velerinary 


ry ege 
died Nov. 16, 1920, at the ag 53. Dr. Nor- 
was appointed Chief 0 of the Pathological 
ivision of the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in 1896, and became Steer veterina- 
rian of Hawaii in 1905. Dr. E. A. A. Grange, 
Principal Emeritus of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, died July 25. Dr. Jacob Albrechtsen, 
famous as a specialist on sterility of farm animals, 
died at Copenhagen, Denmark, September 11, at 
the age of 61. 

APPROPRIATIONS. The Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act, approved March 3, included $1,978,800 
for the investigation of tuberculosis of animals, its 
control, eradication, etc., of which $1,000,000 
was for the payment of indemnities. An additional 
sum of $600,000 for payment of indemnities was 
appropria by Congress in the deficiency bill 
approved by the President on December 15. 

e amount appropriated for hog cholera work 
for the fiscal year g July 1 was increased 
to $510,000, Which i included ed $195, 000 for regulation 
work under the Biologic Products Act of 1913. 
The sum of $50,000, or a decrease of $15,200, was 
appropriated for dourine eradication work, and 
for cattle tick eradication work $660,000, or a 
decrease of $21,160. An emergency appropriation 
of $50,000 was again made available for use in 
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combating possible outbreaks of — such as 
foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, etc 

Bovins TuBsRcuLosIs Erapication. The 
work of eradicating tuberculosis of live stock 
under the accredited herd plan went forward 
rapidly, 8201 herds containing 193,620 cattle 
ving been officially accredited at the end of the 
fiscal year (June 30), or more than twice the num- 
ber at the same time the preceding year. The 
herds tested once without showing any reacters 
numbered 49,814 and contained 643,233 cattle, or 
ap roximately three times as many as the pre 
Operations were extended to Colo- 
rado and Arizona pumeiing = tomlot oe oe 
the Territo Hawaii that are actively partici- 
pacing: in the campaign, Pde hs Strat gore 
work, which consists in the testing ‘of all cattle 
within a definite area, usually a county, likewise 
was rapid, 10 enticen counties having completed one 
or more official tests of all their cattle by June 30, 
and 49 others entered upon active area campaigns. 
In 25 additional counties plans were being made 
to begin the work. It was found that 11.83 per 
cent of the hogs slaughtered under Federal 
inspection for the 9 months ended March 31 were 
infected with tuberculosis. Ninety-six 
of the tuberculosis in swine in the Middle 
found to be traceable to f 
unsterilized 


cuberculesta: of ho ental in defini 
mining the cause of the disease to be 

type ‘tape.ot the tubercle us. 
CaTrLE Tick Epapication. The eradication 
work conducted by the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in ocodperation with State and local 
officials and live-stock owners, resulted in the 


y deter- 
a true avain 


release of 32,171 square a Ge from quarantine in 
the States of Georgia, Loui 

North Carolina, Oklahoma, and exas, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30. An additional area 


pl uare miles in Texas, Georgia, Louisi- 
a ag orth Carolina was released from 
eral quarantine for the cattle tick on Decem- 
ber 10. ar arr eae wir epee ai ast po 
Ud r cent of the whole area originally p 
under quarantine, leaving 206,018 square talles in 
the various inf regions ns still under govern- 
ment regulation. Lack of local funds and local 
conditions made it necessary during the year to 
uarantine a number of areas. 
ogc CHo.eRA. In the hog cholera control 
work a reduction in the funds appropriated for 
the work from $446,865 in 1920 to $192,200 for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, necessitated 
a curtailment in the force of v from 
140 to 54. The work was directed especially at 
preventing the spread of infection from primary 
outb , with a view to saving as many hogs as 
Serene ’ The mortality from the disease was 
39.3 per thousand, a slight decrease from the 
Pp year. 
Deven EraDicaTION. Good progress was 
made in the work of eradicating dourine, no new 
cases having been found in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, or Wyo A small number of dis- 
eased animals as discovered in Montana, and 
some furthes, Svee remains to be ss og in that 
where more than 80 per cent of the aff 
animals were found, satisfactory progress was 
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made. The complement-fixation test was made 
of 22,855 samples of blood serum, of which 515 or 
2.2 per cent gave positive reactions. 

ERYSIPELAS OF Swine. Investigations re- 
ported upon by G. T. Creech have shown conclu- 
sively that the affection urticaria, or ‘diamond 
skin di ,’ existing in the United States is 
caused by a type of Bacillus erysipelatis suis, the 
causative agent of swine ipelas, and should 
be ed as a chronic form of that disease. 

RInDERPEST. An epizodtic among cattle in 
Saéo Paulo, Brazil, was determined on March 5 
to be rinderpest, this being the first time the 
disease has occurred upon the American continent. 
Control measures were Pprompty applied, and 
the last official report of a case was made on 
May 23, after approximately 600 head had died 
and some 1000 been slaughtered. All restrictions 
on transit of animals was removed by the Govern- 
ment on Au : 

Foot-anp-Movurn Drsease. Outbreaks of 
this disease occurred in d and were traced 
to cattle shipped from Ireland. The investiga- 
tions of Sir Stewart Stockman as to the source of 
the invasions of Great Britain by this disease, of 
which there have been 65 or more in the last 20 
years, indicate that the virus may be carried by 
the air. Its occurrence in pe was ae 
general and the cause of great loss, particularly 
in Italy, Switzerland, France, and Germany. 
Investigations by P. Serena and F. Kuoni with 
trypan blue indicate that chemotherapy is 
destined to play an important réle in its combat. 

ForaGs PoIsoNING AND Boru1isM. In inves- 
tigations in Michigan, Z. Northrup Wyant 
found an organism that resembles Bacillus botu- 
linus, both morphologically and culturally, in 6 
of 11 samples of silage that had caused forage 
poisoning in live stock. The toxin from the 
culture isolated from one of the samples of silage 
caused the death of experimental ani . Gra- 
ham and Schwarze at the University of Illinois 
isolated an anaérobic bacillus biologically resem- 
bling B. botulénus from corn silage on a farm where 
the herd had sri hel Wig oe did of forage poison- 
ing and a number had died. 

CuicKEN Pox Conrrot CampaiGn. A campaign 
for the control of chicken pox in fowls was com- 
menced July 1 by the New Jersey Agricultural 
pi Galapperk Stations in codperation with Squibbs 
Laboratories, the vaccine being supplied at cost 
to all who apply for it. 

SHEEP AND CaTTrLe ScasBieEs. In the eradica- 
tion work with scabies of sheep 22,114,154 in- 
spections were made and 8,273,450 dippings 
supervised. The affection was found to be quite 


prevalent in California, Nevada, Wyoming, and > 


Colorado. In the codperative eradication of 
scabies of cattle 2,797,001 inspections were made 
and 1,073,696 dippings supervised. 

PARASITE INVESTIGATIONS. It was found 
that monthly treatment of sheep with a 1 per cent 
solution of copper sulphate makes it possible to 
rear lambs to marketable age without losses from 
stomach-worm infestation. The treatment has a 


beneficial effect upon the ewes as well as upon the zielle 


lambs. Experiments by B. H. Ransom and his 
associates have shown that by taking special 
precautions to prevent round-worm infestation 
of young pigs until they reach the age of four 
months much loss can be prevented. her 
studies by these investigators have shown that 
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the path of migration of Ascaris larve from the 
intestines to the lungs is by way of the circulating 
blood and lymph, also that some of the larve 
may be returned to the heart from the lungs and 
that then they may be carried to various parts 
of the body in the systemic circulation. 

Carbon tetrachlorid was found, in experiments 
by M. C. Hall, to be highly efficacious in the 
removal of hookworms from dogs, also in the 
removal of ascarids from dogs and the large 
strongyles from horses. The hookworm of common 
occurrence in American foxes was found to be 
identical with the common European dog hook- 
worm, Uncinaria stenocephala. It has not as yet 
become established among dogs in the United 
States, where Ancylostoma caninum is the common 
species. A gapeworm occurring in cattle in Porto 
Rico was found to be Syngamus laryngeus, hitherto 
known ony in the Orient, or a closely related 
species. Work by B. Schwartz shows that certain 
nematodes of the family ans “Are including 
Ascaris | lcotdes, contain substances physio- 
logically related to hirudin and snake venom 


that inhibit coagulation of blood to a marked 
degree. Thus the injection of their secretions 
into the intesti mucosa by certain biti 


nematodes results in minute hemorrhages an 
may be of etiological importance. 

e turkey was found by Ransom to be the 
natural host of the gapeworm of fowls, and ap- 
parently the chief agent in the spread of gapeworm 
to new localities and the principal source of in- 
fection to the soil on poultry farms where gapes 
is prevalent. 

CK PoIsOoNING Puants. In investigations 
by C. D. Marsh and his associates, several species 
of milkweed occurring on the Western range were 
found to be important sources of loss, particularly 
of sheep. Similar conclusions were arrived at in 
investigations by C. E. Fleming and his associates. 
Other poisonous plants reported upon include the 
coffee bean in Texas; “‘yerba manza’”’ in New 
Mexico and Arizona; western sneezeweed, which 
causes ‘spewing sickness’’ of sheep on the range ; 
and the rayless goldenrod, which causes “alkali 
disease”’ or milksickness. 

BrsuiograPHy. Among the new works pub- 
lished are the following: E aker, Sheep 
Never Seay : ee, 2nd oo ee enl.); 

. Bouquet and L. Négre, Lymphangite Epizoodtt 
des Solipedes, Contribution a P Btude des Mucous 
(Paris, 1920); J. Bordet, Traité de U’Immunité 
dans les Maladies Infectieuses (Paris 
W. G. MacCallum, A Textbook of Pathology, 
(Philadelphia and London, 1920, 2nd ed., rev.); 
W. J. MacNeal, Pathogenic Microdrganisms 
(Philadelphia, 1920, 2nd ed., rev. and enl.); B. 
Malkmus, Grundriss der Klinischen Diagnostik der 
Inneren Krankheiten der Haustiere (Leipzig, 
1920, 8th and 9th ed.); A. L. Marchadier and A. 
Goujon, Les Empoisonnements du Bétail pars les 
Aliments (Paris, 1920); W. Robertson, Meat 
and Food a sei (London, 1920, 2nd ed.); H. 
Vallée and L. Panisset, Les Tuberculoses Animales 
(Paris, 1920); F. von Hutyra and J. Marek, Spe- 

jelle Pathologie und Therapie der Haustiere (Jena, 
1920, 5th ed., rev. and ant) ; W. L. Williams, The 
Diseases of the Genttal Organs of Domestic Animals 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1920). 

VICTORIA. A state of the Commonwealth 
of Australia in the southeastern part of the con- 
tinent; next to Tasmania the smallest of the 


VILLEGAS Y DECORDERO 


Australian states. Capital, Melbourne. Area, 
population, estimated, 
ore than three-fifths 


and legislative power, in a par 
namely, the upper house with 34 members el 
for 6 years, and the lower house with 65 members 
elected for 3 years unless sooner dissolved. 
Governor in 1921, Lord Stradbroke; 
Minister, H. S. W. Lawson. 

-VILLEGAS Y DECORDERO, Jost. Art 
director of Spain, died at Madrid, November 11. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Crop Year Acreage Prod., du. Value 
Peanuts....... 1921 149,000 1 109,068,000 6,326,000 
1920 133,000 1110,390,000 6,071,000 
Potatoes...... 1921 136,000 14,688,000 16,157,000 
1920 154,000 18,480,000 17,556,000 
Swt. potatoes. . 1921 44,000 ,180,000 5,225,000 
1920 42,000 334,000 5,067,000 
Sor. syrup. 1921 13,000 8 1,079,000 971, 
1920 14,000 § 1,400,000 1,470,000 
Cotton 1921 33,000 4 16,000 1,312,000 
1920 42,000 4 22,000 1,600,000 
1 Pounds. Tons. § Gallons. ‘ Bales. 


MANUFACTURES. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Virginia was issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are preliminary and subject to such 
change and correction as may be found neceasary 
from a further examination of the reports. 

The census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 
1914, excluded the hand trades, the building 
trades, and the neighborhood industries, and took 
account only of establishments conducted under 
the so-called factory system. The accompanyi 
table gives a comparative summary for the State 
in 1919 and 1914: | 


Per cent of 

tncrease,} 

1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments... . 0.0... cc ccc cece eee e teens 5,603 5,508 1.7 
Persons engaged in manufactures............... 0.00 ccc ccc cece ence eee eees 189,197 118,100 17.8 
Proprietors and firm members.................. 0.0. cece eet c eee eeeees 5,900 6,125 —3.7 
Salaried employees... 0.0... 0.00 cee cece e nee ee ee eees 13,929 9,164 52.0 
Wage earners (accrice TIMDEE) oi Sc oo hag hea Chis Seren oa Ne EAE EB 119,368 102,820 16.1 
Primary horsepower... 0.200. eee cee cece eet e eee e estes 419,019 337,567 4.1 
CRDINA) ios we iriick oie hsb Sots Sb a ee oak a Ra eS Be oA Ne ST RERE $464,517,000 $261,501,000 77.6 
SORVICOR hisses Ae ae wee he Conway yt eee Ue id baudes Gk bG aed aeaevans 146,030,000 56,118,000 160.2 
GIR PiO BS oe ees hc tn ad ee ne os es oer ag) Ebates le oe Rear evass 925, »245,000 130.5 
WON lion ices Lees Baa ne ais bein tse Bh sc Se RAT Bes ek RN ROI ee ER 120, 105,000 44,873,000 167 .6 
WA teres 2 $5 irs ese She ek Wie Bh aide a ty Miata es a eee ace 372,041,000 155,320,000 139.5 
Value of Droductss cs cic sieges or tee koa ha eek OO ae Pe 641,810,000 264,039,000 143.1 
Value ad by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)........ 269,769,000 108,719,000 148.1 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


He was born at Seville in 1848 and became widely 
known throughout European art circles. He was 
at one time director of the Prado Museum and 
President of the section of painting of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

VILNA. LiravaNnia; and Wak OF THE 
NATIONS. 

VIRGIL, Atmon K. See Necroroey. 
VIRGINIA. Popruxation. Accordin 
report of the census of 1920, there were 2,309,187 
residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as compared 

with 2,061,612 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
poo of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 

Corn.......... 1921 1,904,000 47,600,000 $32,844,000 
1920 1,884,000 56,520, 56,520,000 
Oats.......... 1921 163,000 3,342,000 1,872,000 
1920 148,000 3,241,000 2,625,000 
Wheat........ 1921 847,000 8,301,000 9,629,000 
1920 892,000 11,150,000 20,070,000 
Rye.......... 1921 38,000 418,000 397,000 
1920 40,000 480,000 744,000 
Tobacoo...... 1921 167,000 191,850,000 18,829,000 
1920 246,000 1179,580,000 43,099,000 

Hays cts xcs 1921 942,000 939,000 16,591,000 
925,000 11,202,000 28,127,000 


Orricers. Governor, Westmoreland Davis; 
Lieutenant-Governor, B. F. Buchanan; Secretary 
of State, B. O. James; State Treasurer, Chas. A. 
Johnston; State Auditor, C. Lee Moore; Attorney- 
General, Jo. Lane Stern. 

VIRGINIA, Universrry or. A non-sectarian 
institution of the higher learning at Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; founded in 1825. The total enrollment 
in 1921 was 3546, and the faculty numbered 100. 
President, Edwin A. Ald LL.D. 

of small islands 


erman, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. A group 


east of Porto Rico, part of which belong to the 


British colony of the Leeward Islands (q. v.), and 


part to the United States. The latter were pur- 
chased from Denmark by the United States 


nee for $25,000,000 by treaty, proclaimed 
an. 25, 1917, and were formerly known as the 
Danish West Indies. The largest island of the 

up is St. Croix, about 85 square miles. St. 

omas contains about 30 square miles and St. 
Johns, about 20, and there are besides some 50 
small islands, for the most part unnamed and 
uninhabited. Population at the census of 1920, 
26,051 as compared with 27,086 in 1911 and with 
38,231 in 1860. In 1917 about 80 per cent were 
negroes; 7.4 per cent, whites; and the remainder 
of mixed blood. In that year 14,901 were on the 
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island of St. Croix, and 10,191, on St. Thomas. 
The part of the trade has been with the 
United States. Captain S. E. W. Kittelle was 
appointed governor, March 28. 

VITAL STATISTICS. The Department of 
Commerce, through the Bureau of the Census, 
announced, in December, 1921, that in the year 
1920 there were 1,508,874 births reported within 
the birth registration area, which includes 23 
States and the District of Columbia, the estimated 

pulation of this area on July 1, 1920, being 

,659,441 or 59.8 per cent of the total population 
of the United States. The birth rate was there- 
fore 23.7 per 1000 population, which is considerably 
higher than the rate (22.3) for the previous year, 
but is below the rate (25) for 1916, which may be 
looked on as a more normal year, as it preceded 
the influenza epidemic and the entrance of the 


- United States into the war. 


The highest birth rate for whites was in North 
Carolina with 31.7 per 1000, and the lowest in 
California with 18.3. The highest figures for the 
combined dark races are found in California and 
Washington, where they reach nearly 40 per 1000. 
Under “dark races’”’ are included the red Indian 
and the yellow Asiatic races. The negro birth 
rate in some of the more northerly States as Kansas 
and Kentucky is lower than any white figures, 
while in Virginia and the Carolinas (the only 
Southern States in the registration area) it differs 
but little from that of the whites, and this is true 
of a number of Northern States. 

On October 22 last the Department of Commerce 
of the Bureau of the Census announced that the 
number of deaths in the registration area of the 
United States during the year 1920 was 1,142,578, 
which represents a death rate of 13.1 per 1000 

pulation as compared with 12.9 in 1919, this 

ing the lowest figure recorded since the estab ish- 
ment of the registration area in 1900. 

The death registration area is considerably 
larger than the area for birth registration, since 
it comprises 34 States, the District of Columbia 
and 16 cities in nonregistration States. The total 
estimated population of this area on July 1, 1920 
was 87,486,713, or 82.2 per cent of the estimated 
population of the United States. 

ing 1920 the State of Nebraska was added 
to the registration area so that at present the only 
States not in the latter are Alabama, Arizona 
kansas eh Son aay Iowa, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. The figures 
for Hawaii, which represent registration terri- 
tory, are not included with the continental figures. 

In regard to individual] causes of death the 
mortality from pneumonia increased from 123.5 

r 100,000 in 1919 to 137.3 in 1920; chronic 

eart disease showed an increase from 131 per 
100,000 in 1919 to 141.9 in 1920 and cancer in- 
creased in the same interval from 80.5 to 83. 
Other diseases showing an increase comprise 
whooping cough, measles, cerebral hemorr 
congenital debility and malformations, puerpe 
fever, scarlet fever, and appendicitis. 

A marked decrease of mortality was shown 
in tuberculosis which was 114.2 in 1920 as com- 
pared with 125.6 in 1919; also in influensza—7]1 in 
1920 as against 98 the year before. The death rate 
for suicide declined over 1919, and this is also true 
of the rates for typhoid fever and accidental 
drowning. 
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The high infant mortality still ‘challenges the 
national conscience,” to use the language of the 
ial report of the Children’s Bureau of the 
S. Department of Labor which was released 
publication in June, 1921. During the year 
1919 in the United States, one mother died for 
every 135 babies born and every eleventh baby 
born di ore it was a year old. Six countries 
have a lower infant mortality than the United 
States and 16 in a group of 17 a lower maternal 
mortality. In fact the fi for the States is 
almost the highest recorded and is steadily grow- 
ing larger, despite the fact that other countries 
are showi constant improvement in their 
statistics. increase in childbirth mortality 
which was only 6.1 per 1000 in 1915 has risen 
steadily to 7.4 in 1919. 

Experience has shown that thousands of deaths 
of both mothers and children could be prevented 
every year by public measures for the protection 
of maternity and infancy. In New York City, 
ci Vr mothers who were supervised by the 
New York Maternity Centre Association before 
and after the birth of their babies, the maternal 
mortality rate was less than one-third the rate 
of the United States, and the rate for deaths in 
early infancy was less than half that for the city 
as a whole. In other cities of the United States 
and in foreign countries, the institution of infant 
welfare measures has been followed by greatly 
decreased death rates. 

Measures which have proved successful in 

reventing this waste of life among mothers and 
bies include the following: prompt and accurate 
birth registration, health centres, public health 
nurses, special clinics, trained attendance at 
childbirth, adequate hospital service, education 
of the mother in maternity and child hygiene and 
education of the general public in the significance 
of and necessity for maternal and infant health. 

ManrnriaGE Srate. In the Bulletin which covers 
this subject, released by the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce on Jan. 26, 
1922, the figures pertain to the first day of January 
1920. At that period there were in the Uni 
States 53,900,431 males of whom 36,920,663 were 
men and boys over the age of 15 years. Of the 
latter number 12,967,565 were single, 21,849,266 
were married, 1,758,308 were widowed and 
divorced. “For the remaining 110,240 the marital 
condition was not ascertained by the enumerators. 
The total number of females for the same period 
was 51,810,189, including 35,177,515 women and 
girls 15 years and upwards of age. Of the latter 
number 9,616,902 were single, 21,318,933 were 
married, 3,917,625 were widowed, and 273,304 
divorced. Of the remaining 50,751 the marriage 
state was not ascertained by the enumerators. 
The excess of married men over married women 
which amounts to 530,333 was due principally to 
the large number of foreign men in the country 
who had left their wives in the home countries. 
The fi on divorced people have no connection 
with the actual number of these individuals but 
simply show that these divorcés and divorceés had 
not remarried at the date of the census. Com- 
parison of 1920 with 1910 shows that the single 
population was greater in the latter year, the 
married population showing an increase in 1920 
which was considerably in excess of the decrease 
of single men. In women the decrease in the ah 
population was greater than the increase of the 
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married, for the decade. There were more widows 
and more divorcées in 1920. These and other 
2 tg are in part explicable by the earlier age at 
me Sphere marry Ee their i oeety. 

e Ore not only marry mu unger but 
outlive their husbands age for age The ratio of 
women to men differs notably with the section of 
the country. In the New England States and New 
York, the ratio of men to women is low and the 
proportion of married women com geval 
small. In the Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain 
States, on the contrary, the ratio of men to women 
is high and the proportion of married women 
large; while that of the men is relatively small. 

The largest proportion of married men is found io 
Mississippi and Arkansas—62.8 per cent—and the 
smallest in Nevada—45.9 per eas The largest 
poe of married women is in MP hanipe. with 

0.5 per cent and the smallest in Massachusetts 
with 53.2 pet ca in the District of Columbia the 
proportion is lower—47 per cent. In every one 
of the States and in the District of Columbia the 
pectonticn of married men has in uring 
the decade but in the case of the women five States 
and the District showed a decrease—Vermont 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Nevada. However, the decrease is very slight, 
and in numerous other States the fictivea ax are nearly 


AMINES. See Foop anp NutTrRivTIon 
VOCATIONAL pORICOLTORSL EDUCA- 
TION. See AaricuttuRAL EpvUCATION. 

-. VOCHTIONSY re hi ce See EDUCATION 
THe UNITED STATE 
VOCATIONAL "REHABILITATION ; See 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STaTEs. 
VOGL, Tuerzse. See NECROLOGY. 
VOLCANOES, Hawa. The systematic ob- 
servations at the Hawaii Volcano Observato 


during the past year a shown that the level of 
the lava in emauman has been higher then the 
average during preceding years. There were 


several quiet Sa a in the early part of the 
year, one of which (that of March is) caused the 
molten lava to overflow the rim of the crater and 
flow a short distance down the flanks of the 
volcano. This eruption was accompanied by 
uliar atmospheric disturbances due to ie 
ge amount of gas liberated. The investigations 
of the quality and temperature of the ‘gases were 
made. The temperature was about 1200° F., 
and the gas consisted mainly of water vapor (70 
per cent) Co:, So:. SO; and 8 were shi) deve ghia 
varying amounts. Chlorine nitrogen were 
found in small amounts. ae most interesting 
feature was the ern of hydrogen to argon, 
neon, and helium. It was found that these latter 
were twice as abundant in proportion to hydrogen 
in the volcanic emanations than in the atmosphere. 
This fact is of interest in relation to the origin of 
the helium bearing natural gas of Kansas, for 
ahi se & volcanic origin is entertained by some. 
tion in the Kan Desert souliet of 
Vuln ught to light some ancient rock 
carvings and fossil human foot prints, well pre- 
served in the volcanic ash. 

Vesuvius. The great Italian volcano has been 
slightly active during the year. No great erup- 
tions occurred, but during the frequent minor 
ee investigators have descended into the 
crater have observed the processes and 
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measured temperatures. The exact details have 
not ee been published. The Helian government 

has brought out a new and very excellent map of 
Vesuvius on which the various flows are clearly 
shown and dated. 

Orner Vorcanic Disraicrs. The outlyi 
volcanic districts in the East Indies, Africa, 
Iceland have been the fields of important studies 
during the past year. Mention must be made of 
the work of Brouwer on the volcanic domes of the 
Malay eee and the mechanics of their 
formation ere have also been published 
descriptions of the dormant volcanoes of east 
Africa and of Southwest Africa, but no eruptions 
have been recorded. 

In Iceland there has been a renewed activity in 
the study of volcanoes. A detailed investigation 
of the Randhola group shows that the volcanoes 
are arranged dominantly along a series of parallel . 
fractures with ote volcanoes where these rifts 
are broken by other faults of different systems. 

VOLHYNIA. A government of the former em- 
Er of Russia, situated in West Russia east of 

oland and Galicia; and since the war fo 
part of the new state of Ukraine. Area, 27,6 
square miles; population, Jan. 1, 1915, 4,241 800, 
the majority of whom are Little Russians. 
or oy aa with a prewar population aatiniated 
a 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. This organi- 
zation is similar to the United States Army, but 
the spirit is purely democratic. It was founded in 

96 and conducts C , social, and 
thropic work throughout the _ United tes. 
Statistics for 1921 are not yet available, but in 
1920 there were 61 homes or institutions where 
benevolent work is conducted by various phil- 
anthorpic departments, such as employment 
ry bureaus, wood-yards, industrial effort, codperative 
stores, boys’ clubs and trade classes, supp ying of 
coal, distribution of milk and ice, women’s sewing 

-rooms, hospital nursing, summer 
excursions fresh-air camps, distribution of cloth- 
provi of food for poor families and wives 
and children of prisoners. A large number of 
lodgings and meals were sien dot ae both men and 
women at the various establishments of the organ- 
ization in 1921. Numerous indoor and 4 pepe 

religious services were held with large atten 
The movement maintains The Volunteer Hospital 
in New York City where treatment was rendered 
@ vast number of patients and much valuable work 
carried on during the year. The Prison League of 
the organization was established twenty-one 
years ago; it carries on reform of the prisoner 
dy ge t - walls and aims to Nahar a's his moral 
and so position upon leaving the prison. 
Very important work has been conducted with the 
ils of the large cities through Working Girls’ 
omes and many children were afforded vacations 

at fresh-air camps in the country. 

The executive offices of the o tion are at 
34 West 28th Street. General Ba n Booth is 
President and Colonel J. A. Mermill, Secretary. 

VORARLBERG. Formerly a crownland of 
the kingdom of Austria; after the war a pelagic 
of the new republic of Austria. 1005 

square miles; Satan st (1910), 145,408, anof whom 
132, 908 iio ustrian subjects and 95.36 per cent 


population according to the 
census of 11920, 133, BLD. Capital, Bregenz. 
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WADE, James FRANKLIN. Army officer, 
died, August 23. He was born at Jefferson, Ohio, 
April 14, 1843; educated in the common schools; 
and entered the Civil War as a first-lieutenant in 
the Sixth United States Cavalry. He was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the Colorado Cavalry, May 1, 
1864, and breveted brigadier-general, Feb. 1 13, 
1865. He was honorably mustered out of the 
volunteers in the following’ year and transferred to 
the regular army with the rank of captain. He 
rose through the successive grades to the rank 
of major-general, April 13, 1903, and retired by 
operation of law, April 14, 1907. l 
military career he was breveted for gallantry at 
Beverley Ford, Va., at Marion, Tenn., and during 
the campaign in southwestern Virginia. He was 
head of the Cuban evacuation commission in 1898, 
and was in the Philippines from 1901 to 1904, 
being in command of the division of the Philippines 
during the last two years of that period. He was 
eens of the Atlantic division from 1904 to 

WALES. A division of the United Kingdom, 
lying west of central England, with the Irish sea 
on the north and the Bristol channel on the south. 
7466 square miles; population (1911), 
(1921), 2,206,712. See GreEaT Britain. 

WALLACE E, Joun Finpuey. Civil en eer, 
died, July 3. He was born at Fall River, Mass., 
Sept. ae 1852; and Ew elope in civil engineering 
at the University of Wooster in 1882. He was 
engineer in a great variety of enterprises in railway 

construction, bridge building, canal building, etc. 
From 1871 to 1876 he was engineer on the Weck 
Mississippi river and improvements of 
Island pids, and successively chief engineer 
bridge spines and resident engineer on several 
railways of the Middle West. He was first Ameri- 
can chief engineer on the Panama Canal in 1904. 
From 1906 to 1917 he was president and chairman 
of the board of directors of Westinghouse, Church 
Kerr and Company. He designed and constructed 
many important terminals, and was the adviser to 
many large corporations. 

The central and western 
division of Roumania, with Transylvania and 
Moldavia on the north, Serbia on the west, Bul- 
garia on the south, and the Dobrudja on the east. 
Area, 29,916 a miles; population, Jan. 1, 1913, 
4, 716, 291. e largest city is Bucharest, the 
capital of Roumania, with a population in 1917 of 

WALSH, WituiamM J. Archbishop of Dublin 
died, Ap ril 8. He was born Jan. 30, 1841, educa 
at the Catholic University of Ireland and at St 
Patrick's College at Maynooth. He became a 
professor at Maynooth, 1867, and was vice-presi- 
dent of the college after 1878 and president after 
1881. From 1891 to 1917 he was commissioner 
of education in Ireland and commissioner of in- 
termediate education from 1892 to 1919. He 
held many other important positions in educa- 
tional institutions in Ireland. He was Primate 
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Ireland after 1885. Among his publications 
be mentioned a work on rthe Irish land act 
ane various treaties on educational questions 
and grievances; Bimetalism a onometalism 
(1893-95); and a number of works on the church 
questions of the 
IELD, BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE. Uni- 
versit professor and theologian, died, February 
17. He was born at Lexingto n, K . Nov. 5 1851, 
graduated at Princeton in Seri and at the Prince- 
ton Theological Se in 1876. He afterwards 
studied at the University of Leipzig. He was 


his ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1879 and 


was an instructor and afterwards a professor in 
the Western Theological Seminary till 1887, after 
which he became professor of didactic and polem- 
ical theology at ceton Theological Seminary. 
He edited the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
(1890-1902) and wrote: Divine in of the Bible 
(1882); Inspiration (1882); Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (1886); 
Augustine's ee Treatises (1887); The 
Idea of Systematic T. (1888); On the Revision 
of the Confession “f Peat so0y. The ere of the 
Incarnation (1893); Two Studies in the of 
Doctrine (1893); The Right o of Systematic Thedlogy 
ed i any e Significance of estminster Sta 

cts and Pastoral Epistles (1902); 


The His i, God, Unto Salvation (sermons, 1903); 


WAR OF THE NATION S. The present ar- 
ticle covers the principal aspects of international 
relations during the year. gay sag reat to it 
are the paragraphs g to foreign affairs 
in the sections on History in the articles FRANCE, 
Germany, GREAT Britain, ITALY, JAPAN, Russia, 
and other countries mentioned below. For the 
activities of the various peace bodies ge 
the world, see the article INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND ARBITRATION. 


THE REPARATIONS 


Strats CoNFERENCE. Germany replied at the 
g of the year to the French criticism of 

deb by handing over material with a list of the 
quantities delivered already, which were con- 
siderable. A conference of the Allied Prime Min- 
isters was held in Paris, January 24-29, for further 
discussion of the reparations question and German 
ment. Difference of opinion between 

France on the one hand and Great Britain and 
Italy on the other was again manifested. The 
French demanded that the total indemnity be 
pinced at 400,000,000,000 gold marks. To this 
oyd peoree: supported by the Italian representa- 
tive made a vigorous objection. A debate fol- 
lowed during the next three days and a decision 
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was reached comprising the following points: 
The total indemnity was to be 226,000,000,000 
marks or its equivalent, to be paid by Germany 
to the Allies within 42 years on a sliding scale of 
annual payments ranging from 2,000,000,000 to 
6,000,000,000 marks; Germany to pay during 
this period of 42 years an annu tax of 12 per cent 
on her total exports, also to revise her financial 
system, balance her budget, increase taxes, rail- 
way fares, rates and imposts on alcohol 
and tobacco, and reduce the issue of paper money; 
finally, Germany was required to obtain the ap- 
roval of the Allies before making any foreign 
oans. If Germany failed to fulfill these conditions 
the Allies were authorized to seize German 
customs, levy taxes in the Rhineland, assume 
financial control of Germany and impose military 
penalities. The Allied prime ministers at this 
conference adopted the Reparations Commis- 
sion’s proposal of an increase of German coal 
deliveries to 2,200,000 tons a month without any 
further premiums on ordinary coal but with an 
allowance of two gold marks per ton for coal of a 
special quality; and Germany was to make up the 
500,000 tons which she had not delivered under 
the Spa agreement. As to disarmament the 
Germans were required to conform to the Spa 
agreement by July 1. Finally, the German gov- 
ernment was invited to send representatives to a 
London conference of the Premiers on February 
28 to discuss the means of carrying out these 
terms. In Germany there was practically un- 
animous condemnation of these decisions of the 
conference and the government declared that it 
would persist in refusing them. At the same time 
the German government consented to send repre- 
sentatives to the London conference. 

LonpoN CoNFERENCE. A conference of the 
Allied prime ministers was held in London on 
February 28 and the German government was 
invited to send delegates. The following proposals 
were submitted to 1t on March 1 by the German 
representative: The German government offered 
to pay a total indemnity of 50,000,000,000 gold 
marks from which 20,000,000,000 was to be 
deducted for payments already made, but this 
was conditioned upon a result from the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite which should be favorable to 
Germany, on German freedom from all commer- 
cial restrictions, on permission to Germany to 
make payments in five-year installments and on 
the success of Germany in raising the funds neces- 
sary for the making of the payments at the 
specified date. The reply of the Allied prime 
ministers was an ultimatum requiring Germany's 
acceptance of the reparation demands within 
four days or a settlement that nearly conformed 
to them under penalty of Allied occupation of 
German territory. 

SITUATION IN Markco AND ApRIL. No satis- 
factory answer having been received French 
troops on March 8 occupied the Ruhr basin, 
taking possession of the cities of Diuisseldorf, 
Duisburg, and Ruhrort. On March 16, the Rep- 
arations Commission demanded the payment 
by Germany of 12,000,000,000 gold marks before 
May 1 of which 1,000,000,000 was to be paid by 
March 23. Germany replied on March 23 that 
she did not owe this amount and could not raise 
the money if she did owe it. The Reparations 
Commission and the Allied prime ministers 
now endeavored to find means of enforcing pay- 
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ment and France threatened the occupation of 
the entire Ruhr district by 1, unless the 
the terms of 


ported by the Italians, opposed this radical measure 
on the part of the French and chiefly at his sug- 
gestion a scheme was adopted for the levy of 
a 50 per cent ad valorem duty on German exports 
to any of the Allied countries; each country to 
adopt the necessary tariff measures but the sums 
collected to be pooled and divided. The business 
men of the nations involved objected to this 
arrangement and when it appeared from Lloyd 
George’s admission that Great Britain intended 
to keep its own receipts until the British share of 
reparations had been paid, this plan appeared 
to be unworkable. Meanwhile Germany had 
appealed to the United States to act as mediator, 
and on April 24, the German government re- 
quested the United States government to give 
its judgment on a new programme of reparations 

roposed by Germany, involving the issue of an 
international loan of 5,000,000,000 gold marks 
for use in the payment of the Allied debt, and 
offering German codperation in restoring the 
devastated regions of France. The Washington 

vernment replied, May 3, that the proposals 

id not in its opinion afford a basis acceptable to 
the Allies. 

THE ALLIED ULtmmatTum. The Supreme Council 
met again in London, April 30, at the time when 
the French were threatening to occupy the entire 
Ruhr district. The Council again dispatched 
an ultimatum to Germany, May 6, making a 
new offer. This required that Germany must 
accept by May 12 under threat of the occupation 
of the Ruhr, the following conditions: Disarma- 
ment in accordance with the Treaty; immediate 
trial of war criminals; immediate payment of the 
sum due, May 1; immediate acceptance of the 
terms outlined by the Reparations Commission. 
This proposal fixed the total amount of Germany's 
reparation debt at 132,000,000,000 gold marks 
($33,000,000,000); of which $12,500,000,000 must 
be paid in bonds at 5 per cent,—$3,000,000,000, 
by July 1 and $9,500,000,000 by Sept. 1, 1921; 
an annual payment of 2,000,000,000 gold marks 
($500,000,000) to be paid by Germany in order 
to provide for interest and sinking fund on these 
bonds, the amount to be paid in two installments 
together with a levy of 25 per cent on all her ex- 
ports. The balance, amounting to $20,500,000,000, 
was to be turned over by Germany to the Repara- 
tions Commission and blank bonds were to be 
issued by that Commission according as returns 
from the export taxes should warrant. An ad- 
ditfronal 1 per cent was levied on Germany's 
foreign trade for the purpose of starting a fund. 
In this programme no provision was made by 
the Commission for reimbursing the cost of oc- 
cupation. The payments, therefore, were to be 
made out of the fixed and variable annuities 
payable by Berlin for reparations totaling 132,- 
000,000, marks, gold. French critics com- 
plained that thus the German debt would be 
diminished and the French credit cut down by a 
figure equal to the cost of occupation. 

In the first week in May the Fehrenbach govern- 
ment which had ref to meet the Allied de- 
mands encountered an adverse vote in the par- 
liament and resigned. It was followed by the 


ministry of Dr. Joseph Wirth on a programme, 
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involving immediate acceptance of the repa- 
ration terms and of the requirements in respect 
to disarmament and the tral of war criminals. 
(See Germany.) The parliament had voted for 
this programme by 221 to 175, the epee 
consisting of the People’s party and the Socialists. 
On May 11 Germany accepted unconditionally 
the Allied terms, fixing the amount due at 132,- 
000,000,000 gold marks. 

The payment of the first billion marks (gold) 
was made by y, August 31. As the 
result. of ments concluded by the Allied 
finance ministers who met at Paris, August 13, 
France received no part of it. This decision was 
based on the ground that France and Belgium 
had already received payments in kind in excess 
of the cost of their contingents in the forces of 
occupation on the Rhine while Great Britain 
had received from £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 
less than her disbursements. See France, 


H : 

WIESBADEN AGREEMENT. - A solution highly 
satisfactory to France was reached in the draft of 
an agreement arranged between the French and 
German representatives, M. Loucheur and Herr 
Rathenau, at Wiesbaden at a meeting, August 
25-27, after a preliminary meeting at which the 
main lines of the understanding were laid down. 
The project was submitted to the Reparations 
Commission and approved by it although from the 
British side objections were offered. After a 
discussion of more than a month the agreement 
was signed at Wiesbaden, October 6, by the two 
representatives above mentioned. It provided 
for the creation in Germany of an organization 
char with making the deliveries of materials 
which the war sufferers of the French devastated 
regions, grouped under the auspices of the French 
Government, might order from German industries. 
It was specified that the materials furnished by 
Germany would be utilized only for the reconstruc- 
tion of the French devastated regions. The value of 
the deliveries to be made by Germany to France 
on this basis were not to exceed 7,000,000,000 
gold marks during the period between Oct. 1, 1921, 
and May 1, 1936. This amount was to be placed 
to Germany’s credit and to France’s debit in the 
accounts of the Reparation Commission. The 
amounts thus paid in gold marks to France would 
have to reach a minimum of 35 per cent of the 
value of the deliveries made by pen but 
should not exceed 1,000,000,000 gold marks per 
year. The amounts due by France would bear 
simple interest at 5 per cent. On May 1, 1936, the 
accounts of the amounts still due to Germany on 
deliveries in kind since October 1, 1921, would 
be established, and this balance would be reim- 
bursed to Germany with compound interest at 
5 per cent in four biannual payments, on June 30 
and Dec. 31, 1936, and 1937, under the con- 
dition that the amounts do not exceed the 
value of France’s share of the annuities to be paid 
by Germany to the Allies under the reparations 
scheme of April 27, 1921. In addition to the 
prmcipal agreement referred to above, four annexes, 
relative to saree’ rolling stock, cattle, and 
coal, were signed on October 7. The texts of these 
agreements were sent to the Reparation Com- 
mission for approval. 

Sir John Bradbury, British member of the 
Reparations Commission made a report to his 
government objecting to the Wiesbaden accord and 
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proposing certain modifications. In this report 
which was published in the papers and gave rise 
to a sharp discussion in both countries he ex- 
ressed the fear that the agreement in assuring 
ce these large payments in kind, might 
prevent England from securing her share of the 


reparations; and he ab ava certain rig Hector 
According to a considers le portion of the British 
press the agreement was contrary to the Treaty 
of Versailles. French comment on this was to the 
effect that after the Treaty was signed, the 
ish had recommended that France should 
conclude a direct agreement with Germany for 
the payment of the reparations in kind. Now 
that France had done so, the British were saymg 
that their action was contrary to the Treaty. 
SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. The 
principal points in respect to the German repara- 
tions during the remainder of the Pha were as 
follows: On October 31 the period of fifteen days’ 
was allowed to Germany for the payment of 
the 500,000,000 gold marks, due November 15. 
On November 6 the Reparation Commission 
decided to investigate German conditions with a 
view to seeing whether Germany was able to pay 
the $120,000,000 due January 15, 1922. On De- 
cember 15 the Reparation Commission received a 
notice from Germany that she would be unable to 
meet her January and February payments, and 
could not raise more than 200,000,000 gold marks 
out of the billion that was due, and at the same 
time the i heritna of Germany, Herr Hugo 
Stinnes, returned to Berlin, having failed to 
secure & loan after negotiations in London. On 
December 17 as a result of a conference between 
the British and French prime ministers, the 
French foreign office declared that it would aban- 
don the schedule of German payments under the 
following conditions: Great Britain to insure 
France against attack from Germany, thus reduc- 
ing French military expenditure; France to assist 
in improving the Anglo- economic situa- 
tion, and to grant Germany every facility for the 
making of deliveries. France, however, did not 
agree to reduce her claims for reparation. French 
comment was exceedingly bitter at the close of 
the year on the repeated scaling down of the 
reparations, the constant tendency of her Allies to 
remit the claims of France in favor of Germany, 
and the bad faith of Germany, who according to 
the French press deliberately depreciated the 
value of the mark in order to evade her obligations. 
Many French writers favored a system of control 
over German internal finance such as had been 
employed against Turkey. 

ERMANY'8 PAYMENTS TO DECEMBER 31. The 
following statement of Germany’s payments on 
the reparation account down to Dec. 31, 1921, was 
issued by the Reparations Commission: Total 
of pene by Germany to the Allies in specie, 
in kind, and by cession of state property from the 
day of the armistice to December 31, 6,487,856,000 
ee marks, distributed as follows: Gold and 
oreign securities, (a) Direct payments, 1,041,- 
419,000; (b) Paid by Denmark on the account of 
Germany for the Schleswig-Holstein cession, 
65,000,000; (c) Product of the restitutions 
36,136,000; (d) Sale of condemned material o 
war; (e) Sundries, 657,000. Total, 1,184,172,000 
gold marks. Deliveries in kind, valued in gold 
marks, (a) Provisioning of the Alli d associ- 
ated Powers, 2,760,250,000; Sales to Luxemburg, 
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the Textile Alliance, etc., 39,092,000. Total 
2,799,341,000 gold marks. Estimated value o 
oe 5 property in the ceded territories, 2,504,- 


POSITION OF FRANCE 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. During the year many 
French publicists, alarmed at the apparent isola- 
tion of their country, traversed again and again 
the points at issue between France and England. 
It was i that outside France sympathies 
caper tended toward the side of England. 

e Socialists everywhere, of course, were against 
her and the whole spirit of internationalism 
attacked her as the chief offender. In the United 
States, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Scandinavian countries, there was a tendency to 

France as either Imperialist in her designs 
or the victim of imaginary fears with respect to 
German vengeance. She was thought to be 
planning a third Punic war against Germany. It 
was believed that a secret treaty had been formed 
with Poland whereby the army of Marshal 


Pilsu was ready to march at the first signal 
in case y did not yield to the demands of 
France, and to this secret compact French 


championship of Poland in respect to Upper 
Silesia was attributed. From the point of view of 
the French apologists France had gone to the 
limit in conciliation and she could grant no more 
without sacrificing her own security and the 
rotection which she owed to her natural allies in 
tral Europe. The policy of Great Britan was 
attributed to a design of building up a Germany 
strong enough to hold France in check. The 
financial interests of Great Britain were behind 
this policy because they wished to renew trade 
with Germany as soon as possible. The coal 
interests of Great Britain were also on this side 
fearing that they might cease to control the world 
market and believing that if the Poles obtained 
the mines of Upper Silesia and France held the 
lines of the Saar, those two countries would 
become independent in respect to coal. The 
pacifists were on this side of the question, since 
they believed that the French military power was 
a menace to the peace of the world. Everywhere 
in Central Europe, according to the French, there 
were British agents working against French in- 
terests. To be sure these agents acted apparently 
without authority, but they nevertheless acted 
in the spirit of the government’s policy. Nat- 
urally y and her friends were doing all 
they could to stir up trouble, particularly between 
Frence and England. French writers warned the 
English that in spite of the bad economic con- 
dition of France, the national sentiment had 
retained all its force and the menace of Bolshevism 
did not exist in France. Moreover, France had 
the best army in the world. There was no reason 
why France should humiliate herself before any 
Power. England, embarrassed by the Irish and 
Egyptian questions, by the disorders in Meso 
tamia, Palestine, Persia, and India, and by her 
industrial crisis and unemployment had certainly 
as much need of the friendship of France as France 
had of the friendship of England. The pretense 
that half the French were simply the victims of 
nervous fears, was simply ridiculous. England 
followed the policy of laying on France the whole 
burden of maintaining the peace on the Rhine 
without permitting her to gain advantage from it. 
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France was not seeking any new conquests on the 
Rhine; she was seeking only a control over the 
intermediate zones in order that the spirit of 
hostility might not cause dangers there. ides 
checking the efforts of France to insure peace on 
the Rhine, England was delaying the restoration 
of French national power. d knew that 
y cous ae pay ee de The British 
government aid its gn the ter part 
of the first billion of the German installment under 
the pretext that France | aewanen the mines of the 
Saar abort they did not yield profit at this 
time but only a deficit. And this was in spite of 
the terrible financial condition of France. The 
British complained because France, driven to 
desperation, wished to secure some payments in 
kind even at the risk of damaging her own indus- 
tries. Again, when France had pointed out that a 
well-equipped German army of 50,000 men was in 
Upper Silesia, Lloyd George his shoul- 
ders and replied simply: You are nervous but it is 
excusable. England, they said, was deeply con- 
cerned about the apeoaron of the mark. This 
could be brought about only by the improvement 
of Germany’s industrial condition. In Great 
Britain the sense of the economic interdependence 
of nations lay at the bottom of all reasoning on this 
subject. Believing that all the nations hung 
together and that if one were in a bad economic 
condition all the others would suffer, the British 
aimed at the economic reo ization of A 
But this must be assured by political as well as 
economic measures since production ex- 
change could only go on under conditions of 
peace. Hence, it was necessary to defeat any 
policy tending toward the exercise of force and 
toward the revival of conflicts between nations. 
The pacification of the world must be attained by 
all possible means. These principles were pre- 
sented by prominent French publicists as 
on their face. They asked what account they took 
of the ten ruined departments of France and of 


the guaranty of French safety in the future. The 
condemned this point of view as too Pestacted. 
saying that England cared only about ifying 


Germany and that Lloyd George judged 
5 age of the Rhine simply from its bearing on 
this matter of British commercial relations with 
Germany. Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons had said, ‘‘Germany to-day is in a state of de- 
ression; this state of depression will not last. 
ow to the extent to which she recovers her 
rosperity, the occupation of her territory will 
come more and more insupportable to her and 
this occupation will give rise to more and more 
unpleasant incidents.” Lloyd im con- 
sequence was concerned with the reduction of the 
occupation to a minimum. This policy which he 
had expressed in the House of Commons also met 
with the approval of Mr. Asquith, the leader of 
the opposition. Former president Raymond Poin- 
caré had published documents to prove that the 
revention of the French occupation of the Rhine- 
nds or the shortening of their occupation had 
always been an obsession of Lloyd . It 
had n understood in France that the ch 
in case of aggression would be protected by Great 
Britain and the United States. This guarantee no 
longer existed. France must have a guarantee 
on the Rhine. The chief issue and almost the sole 
issue according to many of the Nationalist writers 
was this question of the Rhine, France regarding 
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her attitude toward it as vital to her interests 
and insisting that nothing should be 
cone on “ Rhin ap eat that the chief aims o 
oreign cy were to insure economic peace in 
the weed and the interests of democracy in gen- 
. Both in d and in France there 
been repeated revivals of the project for an al- 
liance of those two countries with the United 
States. The hope of such an alliance, in spite of 
its unpopularity, still survived down to the eve 
of the Conference. Lord Derby expressed the 


the American Ambassador, Mr. George Harvey, 
for a definite warning against en ini 
such hopes. In an address at the 
Commerce of Liverpool, November 2, he referred 
to the traditional policy of the United States as 
laid down by Washington in respect to the avoid- 
ance of foreign alliances and declared that it was 
nat to be expected that the United States would 
depart from this policy. From the French point 
of view, it was a scandalous injustice that the 
nation which had suffered the most was not to 
receive a single penny of the first billion paid by 


the enemy. This t of August 13 had 
been reached in spite of French ant Baloadgor. 

up of the : , an gov- 
ernments on this occasion left her absolutely iso- 
lated—of great importance in view of the approach 
of the Disarmament Conference at W. n 
(November 11). Down to the eve of the W. - 
ton Conference every move of British foreign pol- 
2 eee as of a campaign to isolate 
France. en the British representatives at the 
League of Nations tried to reserve to the British, 
American, and Japanese, the consideration of the 


question of naval disarmament and they proposed 
to lessen the rigidity of the territorial tee 
formulated in the celebrated Article it was 


for tie pikes ais when eae lated at 
or the poker game which was to at 
Washington. In any case England would not be 
aig apts arg 


France the su 
inasmuch as 


it difficult to ne the two republics into codpera- 
oreign office saw another guar- 


smallest newspaper gave their most important 
pages to the discussion of sh affairs, an 
among the peasantry there were definite opmions 
as to foreign policy. It was a mistake to assume 
that the tendencies for which the French govern- 
ment had been so bitterly criticised in other 
sore iy ea due to Ae ee or brane der- 
standing of the ruli : e people at large 
oil ta be muidatal Gy aes ee ee 
respect to foreign policy and especially in respect 
to a rigid insistence on the reparations than were 
usual in government circles. Public opinion in 
Be ee eran as ee he coure 
the government as w in these respects. (See 
France, History.) 
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France AND ITazy. A spirit of unfriendliness 


between France and Italy grew steadily thro 


f out the year and led to certain incidents on 


Occasion of Fayolle’s mission to I 
in October which gave great offense to the French. 
The mission had been sent by the French govern- 
ment to take in the age Pay in the 
monument at Mount Tomba. eral Fayolle 
and his companions were courteously received 
at Turin by King Victor Emmanuel but at Milan 
there was evidence of coldness and even hostility. 
In the evening the French officers were hooted 
in the streets and one of them was chased by the 
oa dea tpg sob gry Deira bela In the region 
where the battle had taken place and at Mount 
Tomba iteelf, the crowd was everywhere cordial 
and even enthusiastic. At Vincenza the houses 
were Ss ipabghe Seer! e in the streets 
everywhere applau eir former companions 
in arms. But at Venice the mission found the 
situation more uncomfortable than at Milan. 
Not a French flag was displayed in the streets, 
and when in the course of the ceremony before the 
Doge’s Palace, the flag of the Chasseurs was 
layed, it was greeted with cries of hatred. The 
bam aadee separating the celebrants from the 
mob were broken down and the French officers 
being deprived for the moment of prueowen were 
Soda treated by the c:owds. arshal Fayolle 
had to take refuge in the Campanile and the 
bands that ed the ise were 
by rioters. ian authorities that had ed 
the affair had evidently not reckoned with public 
sentiment and had perhaps been careless in this 
respect for there had been many signs before of a 
spirit of Franco-phobia among the people at large 
which was reflected in many of the Italian news- 
papers. The feeling of the Italians seemed to 
le deeper than in mere resentment over certain 
recent attacks in the French press and over the 
French comment on the affair of Fiume. It 
seemed related to a long-standing jealousy of 
France’s superior position in the world as the 
acknowledged leader of the Latin race. Among 
the Italians there was much irritation also over 
the fact that the war had seemed to place France 
still further in the lead. The incidents while 
not important in themselves were significant in 
view of the tendency of events throughout the 
year to isolate France in European politics and 
It was that aspect of the affair that gave rise to 
long and somewhat bitter comments in the French 


press. 
The incident was followed by an expression of 
regret on the part of the Italian government, to 


than which the French authorities replied that 


did not attach any importance to the affair, whi 


they believed expressed in no way the true feel- 


d ings of the Italians toward France. Nevertheless 


there was much comment in the French press in 
connection with the outHion’ isolation of France 
and the tendency of Italy to join Great Britain 
against her. e French Er i reviewed at 
length instances of Italian riendliness dat 
from long before the war. Some of them attribu 
the state of Italian opinion to German propagan 
but it was more generally believed that it pro- 
ceeded from a feeling of Jealousy toward France 
as acknowledged leader of the Latin race. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. In October Prime 
Minister Briand declared 4 p of the coming 
conference at Washington that he could not deny 
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that the government of Chancellor Wirth had 
been loyal to its obligations; the provisions in 
respect to disarmament in Germany had been 
met and the payments of the debt to the Allies 
had been made on time down to date. (See 
France, History.) At this very time, however, 
the same tendency to stir up hatred against 
Germany, keeping the French people in a state 
of Speen was manifest in the writings of 
French politicians. For example, it was sai 
that no German believed that his country had 
béen defeated in the war. The armies had re- 
turned amid the acclaim of the people. Germany 
had not been defeated at sea, as was evident from 
the fact that her fleet at the end of the war was 
intact. The teachers in the schools inculcated 
the principle that a country is never beaten, 
unless the conqueror dictates peace on the terri- 
tory of the conquered nation. The Treaty was 
attributed by many Germans to treason. They 
said that a shameful peace was the result of the 
activity of the Reds. The ruling classes accord- 
ing to French accounts were still as pan-German 
as ever. The German republic was a sham, the 
flag of the Republic being hardly ever seen. It 
was absurd to suppose that the Prussian for 
example, who was thoroughly feudal m spirit, 
could become a democrat in three years. The 
present government was merely a shell concealing 
underneath it the same spirit 
before the war. The Chancellor did not have a 
majority behind him and was not feared, r ted 
or obeyed. H of hate were sung m the 
streets against him and against Walter Rathenau. 
The Reischswehr, to be sure, had been reduced to 
a hundred thousand men, but it differed in equip- 
ment only from the Schutzpolizei, which numbered 
150,000, and really constituted a reserve of 
ficers trained in the old army. Thus Germany 
disposed of a force of 250,000 trained troops and 
officers. Moreover, 7,000,000 of her citizens had 
had war training, and under various disguises 
military exercises were continued among a large 
number of them. Germany had at her disposal 
through these various social 0 izations a force 
of nearly 2,000,000, which might at any time be 
mobilized. To be sure, the disarmament of these 
organizations had been partially effected, but 
it was believed that their military training con- 
tinued and that they remained under the same 
authorities as before. In the case of Upper 
Silesia German pacer in readiness an army of 
40,000 men w illed and equipped. For many 
years to come these forces would be under the 
command of able officers trained in the war. 
The general staffs continued their activities, and 
there was a German Officers’ League which now 
numbered more than a hundred thousand and 
was divided into local groups. There were 
branches of it in several countries of South America 
and it was in communication with similar leagues 
in Austria and Hungary. The chief of it was 
General von Hutier, former commander of the 
im oh German army. It controlled and pub- 
ed an official organ entitled The Dettscher 
Offizier Blatt, which was subsidized by the govern- 
ment. On all occasion the League celebrated the 
prowess of the former army which it is said was 
victorious in a thousand battles, and denounced 
the shameful oppression of a_ civilized people 
without defense by their mortal enemy, France. 
In short, Germany was already a strong military 
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power in spite of her defeat, and her strength was 
certain to increase as time went on (see MILITARY 
PROGRESS). 

The danger of national bankruptcy on the 
part of Germany was in general not taken seri- 
ously by French political writers, but like the 
menace of German revolution or German Bol- 
shevism or, in fact, every other peril that had 
been threatened to Germany since the armistice, 
Germany's 
endeavor to escape her obligations. The following 
arguments represent fairly well the prevailing 
body of French opinion as represented in the press: 
The threat of national failure was simply another 
form of Germany’s attempt to cheat her creditors 
and in line with the trickery she had consistently 
employed which had already reduced greatly 
the amount of her debt. On November 17, Herr 
Hermes, the new Minister of Finance, declared 
that the German government had not the money 
to meet the obligations that fell due, Jan. 15, 
and Feb. 15, 1922, the former amounting to 
500,000,000 gold marks on the reparation account, 
and the latter being the quarterly payment on 

exports. He said that Germany had not 

the money for these payments and that was what 
explained the fall of the mark. There was no 
means of caning, from this situation except by 
the lightening of the burden imposed on Germany. 
ess some way of deferring these payments 
was devised, Germany would be obliged to declare 
herself insolvent. According to French writers 
Germany had been for a long time preparing this 
stroke, which was designed merely to reduce the 
Germany debt for reparations. After Chan- 
cellor Wirth declared that the decision in re- 
8 to Upper Silesia (see below) diminished 
y's ability to pay her debt and that 

the Reparation Commission must interfere in 
accordance with Article 234 of the Treaty, 
to extend the period or modify the conditions of 
payments, M. Poincaré wrote on this subject in 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes: “So it is in vain that 
the Council of the League of Nations has applied 
all its patience and intellectual honesty to the 
study of this formidable question: it is in vain that 
it should have devised a long period of transition 
which would leave Germany for years to come all 
sorts of economic advantages. t us call these 
things by their right names: The black-mail begins 
again.” ding French writers insisted generally 
that the inability of Germany to pay was a mere 
 pbigr ai and pointed to the activity displayed by 
er factories and workshops, and by the great 
concentration of capital that permitted this 
activity. According to the press German factories 
were producing artillery, small arms, machine 
guns, etc., and a great amount of injurious chem- 
icals, more dangerous than in the course of the 
world’s war. It was said that big business and 
high finance were in control of the situation. As 
they did not concern themselves with the public 
financial necessities or exercise any control over 
the purchase of foreign currency or over the in- 
vasion of German capital, they contnbuted to 
the depreciation of the mark. It was in their 
power if they wished to bring about the bank- 
ruptcy of Germany, or on the other hand—to 
make al irate for Germany to pay her debt. 
In general, it was concluded by Agana) Seneca 
that no arrangement would be satisfactory to 
Germany except one that would wipe out entirely 
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the German debt. If France yielded again, it 
would be of no advantage since it would certainly 
be followed by a new German campaign supported 
Py writers like the English pr rman Mr. 
eynes throughout the world, and under the 
threat of German bankruptcy demands for still 
further concessions would be made until nothing 
was left of the German obligations. Germany 
had in fact decided that she would not pay if she 
could get out of it. It was foolish to pretend to 
adjust’ the burden of her debt to her capacity 
for payment, just as it had been foolish in 1918 
to pretend to conclude a peace that would satisfy 
“democratic Germany.” Everybody at that 
time who had favored lighter burdens on Germany 
was a p rman. The Treaty of Versailles 
was not severe enough against Germany. The 
repressive measures against her should have fone 
much further in sinple justice to France. ere 
was only one peace that could have satisfied 
Germany, and that was to leave the empire of the 
Hollenzollerns just as it had been. As all re- 
ductions or concessions since the armistice 
only made matters worse, and as every argument 
advanced by Germany on her own behalf was 
false, and a mere ruse in order to escape her 
just obligations, much more severe terms should 
have been imposed by the Treaty and should have 
been carried out promptly and unsparingly. 
_ FRENCH OCCUPATION OF THE LANDS. AS 
indicated in other paragraphs, the differences 
between France and her allies were especially 
,2cute as regards the Rhine question. In the latter 
art of the year this became a leading issue in 
ench foreign policy. There was difference of 
opinion among nch statesmen as to whether 
the occupation of the Rhinelands was permissible 
under the Treaty. The essential points were as 
follows: France had agreed to the Treaty with the 
understanding that she was guaranteed against 
German aggression by the alliance with England 
and the United States. M. Tardieu interpreted 
Article 429 of the Treaty as clearly recogniz- 
ing the right of France in this respect. M. 
Poincaré on the other hand held that according to 
the Treaty of Versailles and the triple agreement 
France was not formally authorized to prolong her 
occupation. On both sides, however, it was 
admitted that neither the British prime minister, 
nor the president of the United States had accepted 
the demand of the French that there should be an 
express recognition that the occupation should 
last until the triple agreement went into force. 
Aside from this question of documentary author- 
ity, French publicists were agreed that France had 
the oe to remain on the Rhine until Germany 
d her dues, because both England and the 
nited States had failed to keep the promise in 
respect to the defensive alliance. France had 
consented to relinquish her hold on German 
territory at the end of fifteen years only on condi- 
tion that her security was guaranteed. This 
condition had not been fulfilled and, therefore, 
her agreement was annulled. M. Clemenceau 
agreed with M. Tardieu that France was author- 
ized by the Treaty to hold the Rhine territory if 
the rantee of security were withdrawn. Ac- 
cording to many writers in the press, it should 
be the main effort of the representatives to the 
Disarmament Conference at Washington to win 
over the Americans and English to this point of 
view. The French public were alarmed for the 
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future of their country. The political isolation of 
France in the face of a revengeful Germany made 
it necessary to press this matter. But for these 
circumstances France would not dream of insist- 
ing upon a prolongation of her occupation of the 
Rhine. 


Far EASTERN QUESTIONS 


JAPAN AND Cxrina: SHantTuNG. Before the 
Disarmament Conference Japan had carried on 
long negotiations with China in respect to the 
Shantung dispute. Reports in regard to this 
were made public in October. According to 
these the Chinese government demanded that the 
entire Japanese army of pectpeuen should be 
immediately withdrawn from Shantung. As to 
the policing of the railway from Kiaochow to 
Tsinan, China, would immediately send forces of 
her own railway police to take over the duty. As 
the lease of Kiachow Bay expired immediately on 
China’s declaration of war with Germany, Japan 
ought to return it without conditions to China at 
once. The vested rights of foreigners obtained 
under the German regimé would be respected but 
those obtained by force during the Japanese 
military occupation would not be recognized. The 
Chinese government declared that the whole 
Chinese people were opposed to joint operation of 
the railway. In reply to this the Japanese govern- 
ment pointed out that the Chinese declaration of 
war against Germany was made in August, 1917, 
when over two years had already passed since the 
transfer of the former German rights to Japan had 
been recognized by China in the treaty with 
Japan concerning Kinase how and other matters, 
and that therefore the Chinese contention that the 
lease expired as a consequence of China’s declara- 
tion of war i Germany amounted to a 
complete repudiation of the treaties in existence 
and all established facts. Notes on the subject 
were interchanged, October 5, October 19, and at 
the beginning of November. In place of Japan’s 

roposal of a joint operation of the Ser nein! 
China proposed a division of the capital an 
property into two halves, engaging | China to 
redeem the Japanese half within a fixed period. 
Apparently Japan contended that the entire 
capital and property had been awarded to her 
by the i besba ag Commission to offset the 
German indemnity, but China not having recog- 
nized the Treaty declared that she was in no wise 
bound by this. As the Japanese government did 
not intend to hold oat properties in the ter- 
ritory, they ought to be handed over to China. In 
spite of the promises of the Japanese to withdraw 
their troops from the railway, they were still 
there and the evacuation had not begun. 

The Shantung question wad discussed early in 
the Disarmament Conference (see below) and 
meetings were held down to December 20, when a 
deadlock between the Japanese and Chinese 
delegates resulted over the question of the former 
German railroad. The Japanese delegates held 
that they could go no further until they had 
instructions from their own government. The 
railway in question was the portion of the line that 
ran from Kiaochow to Tsinan. The delegates 
were unable to as to the terms at which it 
should be sold to the Chinese and its manner of 
operation. At the close of the year the Chinese 
delegates were expressing some impatience at the 
delay. The negotiations had not at that time 
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been resumed. It was reported that the Japanese 
government was reluctant to go an 
toward meeting the demands of the 

respect to the railway and that if it did go further 
it would probably result in the fall of the Japanese 
ministry. Toward the close of the year it was 


understood that the Chinese were approaching the 
heads of the American and Britie delegations 
with a view to securing mediation. It was also 


understood that a bayoute had been set up m 
Shantung and other parts of China against 
Japanese goods and merchants and there was 
fear of anti-Japanese outbreaks. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. The ANGLO-JAPA- 
NESE Treaty was definitely su =a Pista. the 
Four Power Treaty (see below). 
revised, July 13, for the purpose of tcaauincne 
the peace in the Far East and India, and for the 
maintenance of the common interesta of all 
Powers in China by insuring her independence and 
integrity and giving equal commercial o seal 
nities to all nations with interests in the 
In Great Britain there was much criticism o the 
course taken by Ja and it was argued that the 
latter Power had violated the spirit of t of the Treaty. 
Instances of this were, her secret mili 
ment with China, her interference in the internal 
war between the North and South, her railway 
policy and many other acts down to the time of 
the German defeat. Her policy indicated an 
intention to control Manchuria and Mongolia u 
to the Amur river and to reduce China to v 


Srperia AND JAPAN. The Siberian situation 
was highly complicated owing to the conflictin 
dires rival elements, the new republic o 
Chita (friendly to the Soviet régime), the anti-Bol- 
shevist ase lpanar of herria and the Japa- 
nese who still persisted in their military occupation. 
A conference between the Japanese and_ the 
representatives of Chita at Dairen in May 
and continued throughout the year without definite 
result. On December 27, Japan formulated the fol- 
lowing demands at conference as published by 
the press: Japanese subjects to receive equal 
and privileges with citizens of the Far Eastern 
ublic; abolition of all laws limiting the rights of 
apanese subjects; destruction of fortifications in 
Vladivostok and the Maritime ao recogni- 
tion of the right of Japan to maintain military 
cater in the Far Eastern Republic. The Chita 
cials declared that acceptance would turn 
ee country into a Japanese colony. At the 
close of the year the capture of an important 
strategic point, the city of Khabarousk, abate the 
forces of the Vladivostok government was repo 
the assailants consisting partly of the remnants rage ie 
the Semenoff and other anti-Bolshevist armies. 
The Chita delegation at the Washington Confer- 
ence attributed this to Japanese machinations, 
which the Japanese delegation promptly denied. 
Japan’s official attitude in respect to Siberia 
continued as before: She would withdraw as soon 
as she was assured of a stable Russian rule and the 
safety of Japanese nationals in the country. The 
Vladivostok government also sent representatives 
to Washington where they declared their ver 
ment the organ of sane, that is, anti-Bo 
Russians, whereas Chita, according to then hi 
nee a part of the Soviet system. 
THE QursTIONn oF SAKHALIN. There was some 
discussion in the press of the situation in the island 
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agree- the question could not 
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of Sakhalin (q. v.), Japanese troops still in 
occupation of the town of N Hekpd lira ere the 


80 had taken place at the beginning 
of 1920. The Japanese garrison in the town was 
reduced in the latter part of 1919 from one thou- 
sand to three hun Early in the following 
year the troops of Kolchak were routed and soon 
afterwards bodies of wandering marauders ap- 
peared in the neighborhood. The Japanese 
consul there was said to have called upon his 
government for aid, but reinforcements were not 
sent. The bandits of stragglers on March 18 over- 
powe this inadequate force and massacred 
them along with the Japanese civilians in the 
town and sev thousand Russians. According 
to the Russian view Japan was responsible for 
this since her troops were in occupation, while, on 
the other hand, the Japanese held the Russian 
government responsible and demanded compensa- 
tion for the massacre. The nares of Japanese 
withdrawal concerned especially the eo yeramen 
of the Far Eastern Republic of Siberia which 
expressed its willingness to make comipensenoe 
to te Jaren if the Japanese epg were with 
This, however, was op n the ground that 
recognized Pall ed unt hick could 
government o Ww 
deal with it. For.a further account of Far Eastern 
questions, see below under DisanmMamENtT Con- 
FERENCE. 


ed massacre 


NgarR Eastern Pouicy 


TURKEY AND THE ALLIES. On the date of the 
signature of the treaty of Sévres, with Turkey,' 
August 10, 1920, a secret agreement had been 
signed by Grea t Britain, France, and Italy, which 
was not made sublic until the close of 1920. It 
was much under discussion in the early part of 
1921. This laid out certain areas of 
interest to France and Italy, the French sphere 
consisting of the Cilician and Syrian coasts and 
pret atbae passing across the middle course of 

Euphrates through southern Kurdistan, and 


the i sphere lying to the west of this region 
and between Cilicia and the coast opposite the 
island of Rhodes. In addition to the Italian 


interests in this sphere the right of Italy was 
reserved to exploit ¢ the Heraclea coal basin 

British sphere though not defined was understood 
to be the remainder of the paige Turkish es 


in ere we eatainies 


ratified. 

GREECE AND TuRKEY. A _ meeting of the 
Supreme Council was held in London, February 
21-March 12, for the purpose of discussing the 
edit of revising the treaty of Sévres (see 

Year Boor) and to it were invited 
Helegates from Greece and Turkey. As a result of 
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the deliberations the following modifications of 
the treaty were proposed: Withdrawal of the Allied 
troops from Constantinople as soon as the Powers 
were sure of the good faith of the Turks; exclusion 
of the east shore of the Sea of Marmora from the 
demilitarized zone; the bestowal on Turkey of 
two votes i of one on the Straits Com- 
mission and of the right to vote on the financial 
commission; recognition of the Sultan’s sovereignty 
over Smyrna provided that he respect its rights 
and bestow self-government on each of the 
national elements; the granting to Greece of the 
right to keep a garrison in the town of Smyrna. 

ese pro with some slight changes were 
acceptable to both the Constantinople author- 
ities and the Nationalists, but they were rejected 
absolutely by the Greeks. On March 9 the French 
government came to a separate understanding 
with the Nationalists at Angora, providing for an 
immediate peace, for certain economic concessions 
to France for which France to withdraw 
from Cilicia; and for the alteration of the boundary 
between Turkey and Syria as laid down by the 
treaty of Sévres. On March 12 Italy also made a 
separate arrangement with the Nationalists, 
agreeing to support the Turkish demands for 


restitution of Thrace and Smyrna and to the with- . 


drawal of all Italian troops from Turkish territory, 
in return for which Italy received certain con- 
cessions and monopolies, including priority rights 
in the coal basin of Heraclea. 

FRANCE AND TuRKEY. An accord between 
France with the Turkish Nationalists was con- 
cluded at Angora, October 20, the French negotia- 
tor being M. Franklin-Bouillon (see Turkey). 
It was followed at once by attacks in the British 
press on the ground that it was an attempt on the 

of France to settle a matter that should only 
settled in harmony with her Allies and that it 
had been done without the knowledge or approval 
of the British government.: To this the nch 
reply was that it had not been done without the 
knowledge of the British government, for it cor- 
responded to the understanding between M. 
Briand and the Nationalist representative in 
London in March, and its principal features had 
been known to the British government since 
April; also that it did not imply the intention of 
France to form a treaty with Turkey independently 
of her Allies, but only to take the ad 
steps toward the restoration of peace. e Fren 
papers made light of all the British objections and 
declared that they rested on entirely false informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the subject was openly and 
officially referred to by the British Foreign 
Minister, Lord Curzon, in an address on Novem- 
ber 24 and the policy of France condemned. He 
gave France the warning that if she pursued an 
individual policy she would in the long run fail to 
ee herself. He said that peace between 
reece and Turkey was more important than the 
victory of either party, and that peace would 
never be achieved if any one Power would try to 
steal a march on the other and conclude arrange- 
ments on its own account. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


ORIGIN AND PROGRAMME. The first step toward 
the Conference that attracted public attention 
was the Borah resolution voted in Congress as 
an amendment to the Navy Appropriation bill 
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May 25 which requested the President to invite 
the governments of Great Britain and Japan to 
send representatives to a Conference for the 
purpoge of coming to an agreement whereby the 
naval oe eames of these governments and of 
the United States should be substantially reduced 
annually during the next five years to an extent 
that should be upon and that this under- 
standing should be reported for approval to the 
respective governments. This was followed by 
an announcement from the State Department 
that it had made informal inquiries.of the principal 

ied Powers, namely, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan as to whether they would ac- 
cept a proposal for a conference on this subject 
at Washi n. At the same time the State 
Department announced that inasmuch as the 
question of reducing armaments bore a_ close 
relation to the Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
the President had suggested .that these problems 
should be discussed at the conference by the 
Powers especially interested. China was also 
to be invited to take part in the discussion of the 
Far Eastern problems. It was evident at once 
that the public heartily approved this plan, and 
it was even feared by the administration that the 

ple generally were inclined to expect too much 

way of practical results from the conference. 

e Japanese government showed signs of a 
desire to limit in :dvance the discussion of the 
Far Eastern question, and the United States 
s iebelip te on July 23 sent a memorandum to 

apan saying that while the Secretary of State 
was willing to discuss in advance the subjects 
that were to come up at the conference, he con- 
sidered it inadvisable to incumber the programme 
and to delay arrangements for the conference 
until an agreement could be reached in regard to 
the precise limits of its discussions. A few days 
later the Japanese government replied with an 
unconditional agreement to accept the American 
invitation to a conference, subject simply to the 
understanding that its proceedings should be 
outlined in advance. After informal negotia- 
tions had a the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy 
to general agreements in respect to the topics 
and purposes of the meeting, the President issued 
the formal invitations on August 11, and the 
date for opening the conference at Washington 
was fixed on November 11, that is to say, Ar- 
mistice . 

The invitations to Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy were identical in text, and may be 
briefly summarized as follows: After a reference 
to the heavy economic burdens under which the 
world was struggling and to which the enormous 

ditures in naval armaments largely con- 
tributed, it was said that the time had come for a 
direct discussion of the subject in a conference; 
and, that although in such a discussion the 
uestion of naval armament might naturally have 
frat place, it was thought best not to exclude 
uestions pertaining to other armaments. But 
ere could be no final assurance of peace in the 
absence of the desire for peace, and the confer- 
ence should make an effort to remove causes of 
misunderstanding. It was hoped that by an 
interchange of views, it might be possible to find 
a solution of the Pacific and Far Eastern problems. 
It was not the purpose of the American govern- 
ment to define the scope of the discussion in 
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respect to these problems. This must be left to 
ns which should be exchanged before 
the meeting. The invitations to the Chinese 
government ot out the references to the disarma- 
ment part of the programme and invited the 
Chinese government to participate only ia the 
discussion of the Pacific and Far Eastern problems. 
France was the first to accept. The Chinese 
British, and Japanese acceptances followed, an 
last came Italy's. The Japanese government in 
accepting emphasized three points, namely, the 
satisfaction of Japan in the fact that the United 
States had taken the lead in this matter of re- 
ducing armaments; Japan’s desire to remove 
causes of international misunderstandings; and, 
Japan’s vital imterest in the affairs of the Far 
East. Various other Powers tees in the 
Far East sent communications. In the first 
place the Far Eastern Republic of Siberia (Chita) 
applied for admission to the conference. The 
status of this new republic had not been recognized, 
and its request was refused in a letter which re- 
ferred to the absence of a single recognized govern- 
ment in Russia, and said that for reasons beyond 
the control of the participating Powers, the con- 
ference irs unhappily to be deprived of the ad- 
vantage of Russian codperation, but that it was 
hoped that the conference would establish conceal 
principles which would meet the approval of the 
people of East Siberia and of Russia. The ap- 
plications of Belgium, Portugal, and Holland were 
acce , and they were invited to take part in 
the discussion of the Pacific problems. In August 
and September, various press reports ap 
im respect to the subjects of discussion that were 
upon by the participating govern- 
ments, and on September 21 the State Depart- 
ment issued as an official version of the programme 
the following summary: 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS: 


ea ave of Naval Armament, under which shall be 
a) Basis of limitation; (b) p aeryeiod (c) Fulfillment. 
IT. Hale for sont! of new agencies of warfare. 
IIT. Limitation of land armament. 


PACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS: 

T. Questi relating to China: (1) Principles to be ap- 
plied. (2) Application of Subjects: (a) Territorial integrity ; 
tb) Administrative integrity; (c) Open door—equality of 
comm industrial opportunity; (d) Concessions, 
monopolies or preferential economic privileges: (e) Develop- 
ment of ear 7 ea aa pe plans relating to Chinese 
Railway; (f) scone. railroad rates; and (g) Statas of of 


commitmen 
II. Siberia (eimilar, headings 

III. Mandated Islands (antes rays aya earlier settled); 

Eitinder th healing "eeaee ier Existing Commitments 
nder the “Status o tments’’ 
that opportunity would be afforded to con- 
sider and to reach an understanding with respect to un- 
settled questions involving the nature and scope of commit- 
mente: under which claims of rights might hereafter be as- 


PERSONNEL. The United States’ delegation 
consisted of Charles Evans Hughes, retary 
of State; Henry Cabot Lodge, the ‘Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts; Elihu Root, former 
Secretary of State, Oscar W. Underwood, Demo- 
cratic nator from bama. e forei 
delegations in their alphabetical] order by countries 
were as follows: 


Belgium, Baron E. de Cartier, Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States. British Empire: oreat Britain, A. J. Balfour, 
President of the Council: Tak cose a of Lloyd George 

detained on aéeoult Of the rish crisis), Lord Lee 
of Farnham, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Sir Auckland 
Geddes, British Ambassador to the United States; Australia, 


. General John 
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G. F. Eoaroe, anaes a nae Borden; India, Srinivasa 
Sastri; New Zealand, Sir John Salmond. China: 


Alfred de Envo tae aaa and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to United rere V — oe a avy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Pl the Court o 
St. James; Chung-Hui Wang, Oe Justice o of the Supreme 
Court of the Republic 4 China. al adr pele ee 


East Indies. Portugal Viscount d’Alte, Boieies Minister 
to the United Sta 


Aside from the delegations proper there were 
numerous bodies of secretaries, advisers, technical 
experts from the respective countries. For the 
United States there were an advisory Committee 
of men and women composed of the prominent 
7 a hth of divers interests including 
J. Pershing, Herbert Hoover, 
Samuel Sone Rear-Admiral W L. Rodgers, 
etc.; a large saat of secretaries; a an more nu- 
merous techni staff composed of experts in 
military and naval affairs, chemical warfare, 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions, economics 
all and senator Soy ao persons charged 
with matters ghar to the press, cartograp. 
archives, etc. General was Mr. 

Basil Miles. th British delegation was sup- 
plemented by s remarkably elaborate and (nese 

ized technical staff, and a highly skilled 
on pa publicity The superior ay fi the Britieh 
in presenting their views to the erican press 
was manifested throughout the Conference. 

Their military and naval sections included 

the Earl of Cavan of the Aldershot 
and Earl Beatty, Admiral] of the Fleet, First Ses 
dmiralty. The_air section was 
ted by Vice-Marshal J. FLA. and 

ot ers; the economic section by Sir H. 
Smith; and foreign affairs by eight members of 
the British diplomatic service. The Secietary- 
General of the British delegation was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey. e French repre- 
parser ae also included numerous ‘secretarien and 


was Marshal Ferdinand and the army was cre 
roultas bef Beor Baut and Vice-Admiral Le 
ec 


a colonial ‘ee 
Be Duchéne, vee 
on spec subjects, 
hilippe Bunau- arilla, Fournier-Sarlovese, 
ayer, and Girardeau. Italy’s military 
erie aees aad Giuseppe Vaccan, 
Chief of Staff of the army, and her naval adviser 
Vice-Admiral Baran F do Acton, Chief of 
Staff of the navy. The chal staff included 
experts from the various ministries. Marquis 
Givvanni Visconti-Venosta was Secretary-General. 
Japan’s chief advisers were Sennosuke Yokota, 
Director of the Legislative Bureau, and Masanao 
Hanihara, and other members of the foreign office. 


viser Was 


@ U.S U. © Brown Bros. 
CHARILES E. HUGHES ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 
United States Great Britain 


ARISTIDE BRIAND ADMIRAL KANJI KATO 
France Japan 


FOUR LEADERS AT THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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The Japanese -General was Tsuneo 
Matsudaira. The Chinese advisers included 
Admiral Tsai-Ting-Kan and other representatives 
of the various ministries, together with a very 
numerous body of ial counselors. Secretary- 
General, Philip K. C. Tyau. 

As the personnel of the various delegates be- 
came known, there was much comment upon 
them in the papers, and in general it was held that 
good selections had been made, although a con- 
siderable number of American delegates appeared 
to have been chosen with ial reference to 
their ability for political reaons to carry through 
the Senate whatever measures might be adopted 
at the conference. 

y. The following review presents in 
chronological order a brief record of the pro- 
i _ the Conference, the topics edie 
being further discussed in subsequent : 
The Conference was opened in the Continental 
eagle rit coggr Washi ; ae edperiers 12 
President ing an etary of State 
ughes, the ae ee i z chairman. The 
Official title of the body was ‘ 
ference on Limitation of Armaments and on Far 
and Pacific Questions.” Secretary 

Hughes immediately presented a definite proposal 
for the cessation of naval construction for ten 
years (“naval holiday’’) and the scrapping of 
66 capital ships of 1,878,043 tons by the United 
States, England, and Japan. For the text of the 
proposal, see the article Nava Procress. It 
surprised the press throughout the world by its 
thoroughness. Great Britain, France, Japan and 
Italy expressed their approval in principle of this 
prog anne of naval reduction. On November 
16 China proposed the ten Dacor which should 
determine her future and the po icy of other 
Powers in the Far East. On the same day Admiral] 
Kato proposed a 70 per cent naval ratio for 
Japan instead of the 60 per cent provided by the 
Hughes pro . On November 18 the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Great Britain 
declared their adherence to the former 5-5-3 ratio 
in spite of the Japanese arguments. On November 
19 Japan presented her side in the Chinese- 
Japanese question and outlined her policy toward 
China, declaring that while Japan must aid 
China in foreign affairs she would leave her free 
in all her domestic concerns. On November 21, 
the delegates, with the exception of the Chinese, 
accepted the four principles offered by Mr. Root 
for (noted below) ending special privileges in 
China and gua er political and terri- 
torial integrity. On the same day the French 
Premier and leading delegate, M. Aristide Briand, 
delivered a lon 
of France and the reason why she needed a strong 
military defense and denying all of im- 
ies rs ae woe History). 0 days 
e left Washin gton preparatory to hi 

return to France, and M. Viviani succeeded him 
as head of the French delegation, November 24. 
November 25 and 26 the question of the right 

of foreign Powers to maintain separate post 
offices in China was discussed, and the representa- 
tives agreed on behalf of their respective nations 
to abolish them at the earliest practicable date. 
On November 29 a committee was appointed to 
report on the question of withdrawing the foreign 
consular courts from China. the same date 
China requested the removal of foreign police 
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dress, explaining the attitude. 
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and troops, telegraph, and wireless systems. 
November 30, China and Ja accepted British 
and American mediation in the Shantung dispute. 
On December 4 Sgr ROR arrived from the Far 
Eastern Republic (Chita) for the purpose of 
iciti apanese troops from 
ing recognition and trade 
€ apace ns con- 
tinued, December 5-9. December 5 Japan 
agreed to waive special rights in to foreign 
personnel, capital, and material in Shantung, but 
claimed the right to hold a half interest in the 
sore On the following day China agreed to 
refund the money ‘pee by Japan on property 
d Japan to return to 


in Shantung; an 
China all public property m Kisochow. On 
December 9 Japan still held to her demand in 


respect to the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway while 
7, beep to give back to China all of Shantung. 

ma persisted in her assertion that this reserva- 
tion nullified the cession. On December 10 the 
so-called Four-Power Treaty (see below) for the 
mutual protection of island possessions and 
Depeaber 11 tc cereanent oath Japan fa reaper 

r 11 the agreement with Japan in 
to Yap and other mandate islands of the Pacific 
whereby the United States was granted cable 
and wireless privileges was announced by Secretary 
Hughes. On December 13 the Four-Power Treaty 
was signed at Washington. On ber 14 it was 
reported that Ja accepted the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio. December 15 the agreement in respect 
to naval limitation was announced by Secretary 
e 


mar 
difference of opmion, particularly between the 
French and British delegates on this question of 
submarines, developed at the close of the year. 
Tse PROBLEM OF THB PACIFIC. 
the chief question in the Pacific was t of 
ion 1 ing as it did Japan’s 
ina and not only 
check the free development of that country but 
interfere with the interests of other Powers. The 
Japanese needed markets for her increased popula- 
tion which was denied an entrance into the United 
States or into A ia. Some understanding 
first of all must be reached on the part of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The 
bearing of these various questions on disarmament 
was obvious. At the time of the Conference the 
interested Powers were in possession of the moet 
powerful navies of the world. The reduction of 
them was a serious question as appears from the 
following brief review of recent naval progress in 
the United States and Japan: The Secretary of the 
Navy under President Wilson had been an ener- 
a champion of American naval expansion. On 
ugust 29, 1916, the United States adopted the 
most formidable naval programme in its 
and this was completed by the Naval Efficienc 
Act of Oct. 6, 1917, which was supplemented, 
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im March, 1920, by a proposal to add twenty light 
cruisers and 14 er vessels. In planning thi 
Increase the naval authorities had foreseen the 
important part the United States was destined to 
take in the Pacific Ocean and as a result of the 

ogramme the administration of President 

ilson left to its successor a Pacific fleet superior to 
the whole American fleet before the war. l 
policy was followed during the first year of the 
administration of President Harding who, soon' 
after his election, visited the Panama Canal and 
declared that a great fleet was necessary for the 
future of the country. The Secretary of the Navy 
under President Harding stationed in the Pacific a 
battle squadron consisting of the most recently 
built vessels, namely: The Oklahoma and Nevada 
launched in 1914; the Arizona (1915); the Mis- 
sissippi, New Merico, and Idaho (1917); the Cali- 
fornia and Tennessee (1919); the Colorado and 
Maryland (1920); all of which had fuel oil motor 
power and a tonnage ranging from 27,500 to 32,000 
with batteries in each case having pieces of 356 
with the exception of the California and Maryland 
which were each armed with 8 pieces of 406. 
The question of bases and stations was not settled. 
On the Pacific coast the navy had only 5 docks 
for dreadnaughts including the dock of Hawaii. 
By 1924 the Pacific fleet would comprise 12 
super-dreadnaughts and 4 battle cruisers. In 1921, 
however, it was evident that the government was 
not pushing its naval programme with much 
rapidity. ngress in July made some serious cuts 
m the naval budget and the naval appropriations 
were reduced from $184,000,000 to $90,000,000 
The building of ships was not carried on at a rapid 
rate and the date for the ae roe, of the super- 
dreadnaughts on the model of the California and 
Tennessee was not fixed. No progress was made 
on the 5 battle cruisers, and in the autumn of 192] 
the United States had only 1 light cruiser, 10 
being under construction. As to personnel there 
was no indication that the large number necessary 
to man s0 t a fleet was available. This num- 
ber was estimated at 170,000 men and over 7000 
officers and Congress seemed disposed to cut this 
down to a total of 100,000. . 

Japan's programme dates back to the end of the 
war with Russia when Japan recognized the neces- 
sity of equipping. two squadrons each with 8 
modern vessels. July, 1920, the Diet voted the 

gramme of 1920-28 and out of her budget of 
,025,757,403 yens, Japan applied nearly 500,000,- 
000 yens to the navy. By March, 1928, its was 
estimated that Japan would have the 16 ships of 
the line which had been projected. ere were 
to be laid down 4 super-dreadnaughts, 4 battle 
cruisers, 12 light cruisers, 32 destroyers and an 
unknown number of submarines and airships. 
Of the 8 superdreadnaughts 2 were already afloat 
namely, the Nagato and the Mutsu with a tonnage 
of 33,800. The projected dreadnaughts, the 
Kaga and the Tosa, would have a tonnage of 7000 
in excess of this. The principal batteries con- 
sisted of pieces of 406 but two of the future battle 
cruisers, namely, the Atago and the Katao, were to 
have pieces of 450. Japan had made provision 
for suitable naval bases. Not only on her own 
coast did she have basins for the largest vessels 
but she had undertaken various fortifications on 
her islands including the islands of Bonin and Parry 
and much was said about her activity in 1921 at 
other points near the island of Guam. In this 
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respect the United States was far inferior to 
Japan, having on the Pacific only the base of 
Pearl Harbor at a distance of 2100 miles from 
Mare Island and not yet having established bases 
either at Guam or in the Philippines. This in the 
opinion of naval critics perhaps offset the numeri- 
cal advantage of the United States. 

As to Great Britain it was not known on which 
side she would throw her naval force in case of 
conflict. In 1920 Lord Jellicoe who was regarded 
as her best organiser had been sent to New 
Zealand and in the latter pert of 1921 he sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty a plan according to which 
the naval centre of gravity would be shifted from 
the North Sea to the Pacific. It involved the 
establishment in the Far East under the orders of 
the admiralty and a British staff with head- 


naughts, 8 battle cruisers, and 10 light cruisers. 


yet accepted this plan or decided to place an 
Important naval contingent in the Pacific, thus 
far confining itself to a defensive policy, retaining 
its vessels in their former stations and trusting 
in case of danger to mines and ai ae ce 
only an insignificant naval force in the 
acific. Before the Conference there 
much discussion in the United States and Great 
Britain of a policy of naval codperation 
the two Powers. In Great Britain there was a 
feeling that the protection of their outlying 
territories required the aid of the United States. 
In the United States it was argued that. British 
policy throughout the Empire was not in conflict 
with the proper interests of the United States. 
It was realized that the naval protection required 
was too expensive for any single government to 
bear; therefore, there was a disposition in both 
countries to agree on a harmonious and not 
build up their navies in a spirit of rivalry. It 
was proposed, for example, that ments should 
be entered into between the United States on 
the one hand, and Great Britain and her dominions 
on the other. It might be arranged, for example, 
that the American navy should act as a mandatary 
for Great Britain and that subsidies might be 
sate by the latter to that end. In like manner the 
ritish navy might act on behalf of the United 
States, thus enabling this country to reduce its 
own navy and merely subsidize the British. These, 
however, were merely theoretical proposals. 
INTEGRITY OF CHINA. A statement of China’s 
licy had been made in October by the Chinese 
nkers’ Association, regarded as the strongest 
financial group in China. This laid down the 
lines that ought to be followed at the Washington 
Conference. In general the aim was to maintain 
permanent ce in the Far East on the basis 
of mutual international aid. Specifically, the 
rinciple of territorial integrity should receive 
fret consideration. Here the Bankers’ Association 
had in mind the Shantung question. They said 
the principle of territorial integrity must not be 


damaged by giving advan or exceptional 
rights to foreign individuals. e next i had 
special reference to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


e principle was laid down that there should be 
no agreement between two nations affecting a third 
unless it were accepted by the third. these 

rinciples were accepted by the Conference, China 
in turn should to the open-door policy 
provided that other nations renounced their 
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heres of influence and | interest. Here 

e bankers’ up had in mind the various 
consortions and the recognition of certain claims 
of the Japanese in Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern and Northern Mongolia. The fourth 
pout related also to this matter of consortions and 

oreign codperation. The Chinese bankers de- 
clared their approval of international financial 
codperation so long as it did not interfere with 
Chinese financial and economic development. 
The fifth point had reference to the Chino- 
Japanese loan agreement of 1918. The bankers 
declared the eipromete instruments hindering 
Chinese finan and economic administration 
should be canceled at the coming conference. 
Finally, it was pointed out that the division of 
China into North and South was merely an internal 
condition and did not exist in respect to inter- 
national or Chinese industrial and commercial 
affairs. The banking groups went on to say that 
they were ready to codperate in a consortion 
whenever it, was to the interests of China to do 
so, but urged the government to consult the 
Chinese people before resorting to this mean. The 
government was urged also to devise a unified 
railway system but was warned against inter- 
nationalization of the railways, and it was insisted 
that foreign or domestic railway lines should 
have no right to supervision or control, nor ought 
foreigners to be employed on the roads, with the 
exception of technica] experts. The government 
had the right according to the bankers to fix 
freight tariffs without consulting foreign Powers. 
Foreign creditors ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with mines, forests, or other properties 
along ago lines. This last point had reference 
to acts said to have been committed by the 
Japanese along the Shantung railway. Other 
features of the report were proposals to adopt 
the gold standard and to abolish the tael. In 
place of the present system a unified currency with 
standardised dollars and subsidiary coin on a 
decimal basis was recommended. 

Tae Cxinese Ten Principces. As noted 
above, the Chinese delegation early in the sessions 
proposed a set of ten ee to serve as a basis 
of the decisions of the nference in respect 
to China. They were as follows: 

5 ee pt apracaarteae 
1, The to d obse th 
ientsal ntoarny wad pe tical. and aduministrative inde 
pendence of the Chinese Republic. (b) China upon her part 
is prepared to give an undertaking not to alienate or lease 

portion of her territory or littoral to any Power. 

“~. China, being in full accord with the principle of the so- 
called open door, or equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations having treaty relations with 
China, is prepared to accept and apply it in all parts of the 
Chinese Republic without exception. 

3. With a view to strengtheni 
maintaining peace in the Pacific and the Far East the Powers 
agree not to conclude between themselves any treaty or 
ment directly affecting China or the general peace in theee 
regions without previously notifying China and giving to 
a an qpportunl y se ra be immunities or commit- 
ments, whatever their chafioter or contractual basis, claimed 
by any of the Powers in or relating to Chi are to be de- 
slaved. and all such or future claims not so made known are 
to be deemed null and void. The rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties and commitments, now known or to be declared, are to 
be examined with a view to dete their scope and valid- 
ity and, if valid, to harmonise them with one another and 
with the principles declared by this conference. . : 

pting Inoitetions upon “China's Htieal’ jurindde tional 
Sea aduiniseatice freedom of action ai to be removed. 

6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be at- 
tached Chine ’s present commitments which are without 
time ite. 


mutual confidence and 
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7. In the interpretation of instrum ents granting special 
rights or privileges, the well established principle of construo- 
tion that such grants shall be strictly construed in favor of 
the grantors is to be observed. 

8. China's righte as a neutral are to be fully respected in 
future wars to which she is not a party. 

9. Provision is to be made for the settlement of 
international disputes in the Pacific the Far East. 

10. Provision is to be made for future conferences to be 
held from time to time for the discussion of international 
uestions relative to the Pacific and the Far East, as a basis 
or the determination of common policies of the signatory 
powers in relation thereto. gg a 


a ee ere 
Tue Root Reso.urion. On November 21, the 
Conference, as noted above, accepted the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Elihu Root embodying four 
general principles which should guide the policy of 
nations in respect to China. It was as follows: 


° 


It is the firm intention of the powers attending this con- 
ference hereinafter mentioned, to wit, the Uni States of 
America, Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
be yecner uxt and Port : roe. 7 lr ae 

- To respect the sovereignty, the inde ence 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effect- 
ive and stable Government. 

3. To use their influence for the p of effectually 
establ and maintaining the principle of equal oppor 
tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China. 

_4. To refrain from taking advantage of the present con- 
ditions in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of friendly 
States and from countenancing action inimical to the security 
of such States. 


Four Power Treaty. The text of the Far 
Eastern Treaty on the part of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, as given to the 
press in December was as follows: 


I. The high coon ing parties agree as between them- 
selves to respect their rights in relation to their insular pos- 
seesions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 


Ocean. 
If there should develop between any of the high contracti 
parties a controversy araing out of any Pacific pueden aad 
involving their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord 
now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the 
other Se abe eeahoer to a joint conference to which 
ia wool subject wil referred for consideration and ad- 
ustment. 

II. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive ac- 
tion of any other Power, the high Pond (eaten oe shall 
communicate with one another fully and f in order to 
arrive at an understan as to the most efficient. measures, 
to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular situation. . 

III. This treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the 
time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period 
it shall continue to be in force, subject to the right of any of 
the high contracting parties to terminate it upon twelve 
months’ notice. 

IV. This treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the high con- 
tracting parties, and shall take effect on the deposit of rati- 
fications, which shall take place at Washington, and there- 
upon the Sereeinent between Great Britain and Japan, which 
was concluded in London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 

The Government of the United States will transmit to al] 
the signatory powers a certified copy of the proces-verbal 
of the deposit of ratifications. ; 

The present treaty, in French and in English, shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the United 
States, and duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted 
by that Government to each of the tory Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have 

igned the present treaty. 
SORE at the City of Washington, the thirteenth day of 
December, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one. 

Following is the text of the reservation note, pisparea by 
the American delegates and accepted by the other Powers. 

In signing the treaty this day between the United States 
of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan, it is 
declared to be the understan and intent of the signatory 
powers: 
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- 1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in 

the Pacific Ocean, provided, however, that the making of 
the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part of 
the United States of America to the mandates and shal! not 
preclude agreements between the United States of America 
and the mandatory powers, respectively, in relation to the 
mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph 
of Article 1 refers shal] not be taken to embrace questions 
which according to principles of international! law lie exclu- 
sively within the domestic jurisdiction of the respective 


owers. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 13, 1921. 


AGREEMENT IN RESPECT To Yap. A disagree- 
ment between the United States and Japan arose 
at the International Congress of Communications 
held at Washington from November, 1920, to 
March, 1921, in regard to the status of the cables 
which had been taken from Germany. The 
island of Yap was the terminus of important cable 
lines between the United States and the Far 
East, and the American representatives at this 
con insisted that the lines should be inter- 
nationalized by Japan to whom the island had 
been assigned under a mandate, by the Supreme 
Council but J open refused to give up absolute 
sovereignty. reat Britain and France sup- 
ported her in this. The United States government 
would not admit Japan’s sovereignty, contending 
that it had not consented to the inclusion of Yap 
in the Japanese mandate. The American secretary 
of state, February 21, addressed a note to the 
Council of the League of Nations, requesting the 
reopening of the question in order to settle it 
properly. The Council of the League, March 2, 
admitted the claim of the Uni States, but 
declared that Yap had been assigned to gat by 
the Supreme Council. This attitude of the United 
States was simply an illustration of the policy laid 
down in the latter part of the Wilson administra- 
tion by the secretary of state, Bainbridge Colby, 
on the subject of the mandates. It was the con- 
tention of the administration that the failure of 
the United States to ratify the Treaty did not 
deprive it of any rights in the disposal of the former 
German colonies. The secretary of state on 
April 6 sent identical notes to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, asserting this principle, 
and these Powers with the exception of Japan 
accepted provisionally the American point of 
view. 

The text of the treaty between the United 
States and Japan in regard to the status of the 
island of Yap was published, December 12. 
Among its provisions were the following: Japan 
not to fortify the island but to have the right to 
maintain order; in respect to the cable the United 
States to have free access with an equal footing 
with Japan and every other nation as regards the 
use of the present cable between Yap and Guam 
and of every other cable that may be established 
on the island by the government or citizens of 
the United States; American companies to have 
the right without further authorization to estab- 
lish a cable or a wireless station; the United 
States, however, not to exercise their rights in 
respect to wireless so long as Japan maintains 
a wireless station with free communication; the 
United States recognizes the mandate bestowed on 
Japan by the League of Nations over the German 
islands to the north of the equator; admission of 
American missionaries to the territory under 
mandate; stipulations for the protection of 
American property, etc. 
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OTHER EvENTS 

LeaGuE oF Nations. The second full meeting 
of the Assembly of the League was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, September 5-October 6, the repre- 
sentatives of forty-eight nations being present. 
There were no representatives from any of the 
Central American states, and several representa- 
tives conspicuous in the previous meeting were 
absent, including Paderewski of Poland, Tittoni 
of Italy, Rowell of Canada. Among the followi 
new members may be mentioned Bishop Noli, 
head of the Albanian delegation, and Prime 
Minister Stambolisky of Bulgaria. Other well- 
known members were: Lord Robert Cecil, repre- 
ee Africa; Arthur J. Balfour; MM. 
Leon Bougouis Viviani, and Hanotaux of France; 
H. Branting, Prime Minister of Sweden; Dr. 
Nansen; Baron Hayashi and Viscount Ishii of 
Japan; Eduard Benés of Czecho-Slovak; Paul 
Hymans of Belgium. The tempo president 
was Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador to 
London, and the permanent president was J. 
van Karnebeek, Foreign Minister of the Nether- 
lands. Opening discussions brought out a sharp 
criticism of the United States for its policy of 
ignoring the e and negotiating with separate 
governments, and for the delay that its action had 
occasioned the League in settling the question of 
the mandates. There was also a lively debate on 
disarmament, in the course of which, some of the 
speakers held that the League was powerless to 
make any A ais in the matter on account of the 
attitude of the great nations, while others took a 
more hopeful view and argued in favor of an early 
international conference on the subject. The 
Assembly voted for such a conference, but did not 
fix the date. There was marked skepticism as to 
the ability of the approaching Disarmament 
Conference at Washington to accomplish any- 
thing, but a resolution expressing gratification 
and wishes was passed, September 28. 
Another feature of the early session was the 
election of eleven judges to full membership on 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and 
four deputy judges, September 14. The eleven 
judges were as follows: Viscount R. B. Finlay of 
Great Britain; Charles André Weiss of France; 
Dionisio Anzilotti of Italy; John Bassett Moore of 
the United States; Rafael Altamira y Cravea of 
Spain; Senator Ruy Barbosa of Brazil; Antonio de 
Bustamente of Cuba; Max Huber of Switserland; 
B. C. J. Loder of Holland; Didrick Galtrup G. 
Nyholm of Denmark; Yoruzo Oda of Japan. The 
four deputy judges were as follows: M. N 
of Roumania; Mr. Wang Ch’ung-hui of China; 
M. Yovanovitch of Jugo-Slavia; M. Beichmann o: 
Norway. 

The Assembly did a piece of useful work in 
defining the famous Article X which had caused so 
much discussion. It was held that the article did 
not involve a pledge on the part of members to go 
to war in order to protect territory of other 
members, but involved only a pledge not to violate 
the territory of neighbors. No nation was bound 
to send troops under the provisions of this arti 
the sanction being simply economic pressure; an 
a paragraph was added to the effect that the 
Council would notify the members of the League 
of the date for the application of this economic 
pressure. There was much discussion of amend- 
ments to other articles, but this was the principal 
result, accomplished. 
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Of the international disputes discussed at the 
meeting, the chief ones were: The Vilna affair, 
and the dispute between Albania on the one hand 
and Jugo-Slavia and Greece on the other. The 
still more important question of Upper Silesia 
(see the article Upper Siesta and paragraph 
below) was in the hands of a committee of repre- 
sentatives from Brazil, Spain, China, and Belgium, 
to which it had been submitted by the Supreme 
Council, and it was not discussed by the Assembly. 
As to the Vilna dis ute, its settlement had been 
announced before the meeting as the result of a 
compromise secured through the efforts of Paul 
Hymans of Belgium. But at the time of the 
meeting, Poland and Lithuania were again in 
dispute owing to the latter’s insistence that the 
forces of General Zeligowski should be immedi- 
ately withdrawn, and the refusal of the Poles to 
accept this. The Assembly decided, September 
24, to urge Poland and Lithuania to renew negotia- 
tions. aealry dia Vilna Question. The 

uarrel over the Albanian frontier sharply divided 

e Assembly, and there was an animated discus- 
sion. The head of the Albanian delegation, Bishop 
Noli, testified before the Assembly that Albanian 
villages were being stormed by the Serbs; but the 
Jugo-Slav delegates made light of this charge, and 
pronounce an invective against the Albanians. 

presentatives from the larger Powers held the 
view that the government should deal with the 
subject after proper investigation, and in this they 
were supported by a considerable portion of the 
Assembly. Others, however, held that Albania 
should be at once supported in her demands. 
This course was naturally urged by the Albanian 
delegates, but could not be taken because the 
boundaries had not been definitely settled. 
Hence the Assembly decided to urge the Council 
of Ambassadors to settle promptly the question of 
boundaries. In respect to the Aland Islan 
dispute discussed in the preceding YEAR Book 
the League Council decided, November 24, to award 
the islands to Finland, subject to military neu- 
trality and the protection of the Swedish inhab- 
itants. Early in the session (September 7) 
Bolivia appealed for a decision of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute between Chile and Peru and the 
Assembly appointed a committee to decide 
whether the question could properly come before 
the League. Dr. Nansen a ed to the Assem- 
bly on behalf of Russian sufferers from the famine, 
but the Assembly refused to authorize a money 
grant, and decided to refer the subject to the 
approaching international council at Brussels on 
Russian relief. The application of Hungary for 
admission was postponed, and no action was 
taken in the case of Armenia, but the three Baltic 
states, Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia were 
admitted to membership. 

Other subjects discussed by the League were: 
The white slave traffic; the distribution of opium; 
the prevention of disease; the immigration ques- 
tion; and the finances of the eo 

Upper Sitesia. The Upper Silesian question in 
its earlier aspects is discussed in the preceding 
YEAR Book. As is there noted the territory was 
to be divided under the Treaty in accordance with 
a plebiscite to be held in the region. The pleb- 
iscite took place, March 20. A description of the 
region as a whole and of the divisions voting 
respectively for Poland and Germany is given in 
detail in the article Upper Siiesia, but tor con- 
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venience the main points may be here briefly 
mentioned. The Germans had a majority of 
about 225,000, but the question of division was 
difficult on account of the conflicting interests of 
the two countries. Under the Treaty the Supreme 
Council of the Allies was authorized to divide the 
region in accordance with the wishes of the res- 
idents of the various communes. But the vote by 
communes did not agree with the total vote. 
Thus in the ten counties nearest to Poland, the 
vote for Poland was 435,236 and for Germany, 
408,786, while the vote by communes in this same 
region was 645 for Poland and 200 for Germany; 
and in the six districts nearest to Germany, the 
vote was 307,214 for Germany and 36,170 for 
Poland, while 582 communes voted for Germany 
and 60 for Poland. There was a further in- 
consistency in that in the populous Polish counties 
the chief important industrial centres went for 
Germany by a large majority. These included: 
Konigshiitte, Tarnowitz, Beuthen, and Kattowitz. 
France which had been the ally of Poland through 
thick and thin, and had given support to every 
sort of propaganda against Germany, including 
reports of intended violence and fraud, immedi- 
ately pro a settlement arranged exclusively 
in the Polish interest, namely, the assignment to 
Poland of all these German industrial centres. 
This decision would have given Poland most of 
the coal pao wee contained the richest coal 
deposits in . Great Britain and Italy, on 
the other hand, firmly opposed this and favored 
the assignment to Poland of the counties of 
Pless and Rybnick and part of Kattowitz where 
the Poles had an enormous majority. While the 
question was pending, the danger of war suddenly 
appeared. Stirred by the rumor that the Allies 
would decide against Poland, Polish insurgents 
seized the most valuable parts of the region early 


ds in May, and under the leadership of Adalbert 


Korfanty, the Polish high commissioner of the 
lebiscite, they established a government with 
orfanty at the head. This caused great indigna- 

tion in Germany and the German government 

protested to the Allies, May 5, offering to aid the 

Allies in putting down the revolt. This was 

refused by France. Soon afterwards there was 

a conflict between German irregular troops and 

the army of Korfanty. Disagreements between 

the French and Britis ikke ones nearly led to 

a rupture. On May 13 Lloyd George blamed the 

Poles for the seizure of the region and su 

the possibility of German assistance. This brought 

a protest from the French government in which it 

was said that Poland and France had done their 

duty in restoring order, and that the French 
government would not consent to German inter- 
vention. At last on June 18 the Allied Powers 
agreed to restore order by means of Allied troops, 
and on June 26 a compromise was brought about 
between the Polish General Korfanty and the 
German General Henniker in Upper Silesia, and a 


- truce was established until the Allies should 


decide on the result of the plebiscite. This ar- 
rangement was secured through the agency of the 
British general in the region. 

On August 12, the Upper Silesian question was 
referred by the Supreme Council to the League of 
Nations and the latter body began its considera- 
tion, August 29. The subject was referred to a 
committee compdsed of representatives of Powers 
not affected by the question, namely, Paul Hy- 
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mans of Belgium, Quinones de Leon of Spain, 
da Cunha of Brazil, and Dr. Wellington Koo of 
China. After many sessions in which evidence 
was presented by both Germans and Poles and the 
findings of a neutral committee of investigation 
had been considered, the report was presented by 
the League Council, Octo 20. See Uprer 
Smresta. After the returns of the League of 
Nations decision on the Upper Silesian question 
were made known, the Germnai Chancellor, 
expressing the general sense of the ministry 
declared that the effect was most unjust. He said 
it would separate from the empire and place under 
foreign domination German towns and the fruits 
of German labor and intelligence; and that it 
would be regarded as unjust not only by the whole 
German nation, but by the majority of the 
population of Upper Silesia. According to the 
Germans, the decision of the League of Nations 
would cost them 86 per cent of the Upper Silesian 
anthracite coal deposits or 42 per cent of the total 
anthracite deposits available to Germany, an 
there would be a loss of about 63 per cent of the 
iron industries production. They said that in the 
Pless district Germany lost 44,000,000,000 tons 
of anthracite and in the Rybnik district 7,000,- 
000,000. The militarist element was making use 
of the decision to stir up ire Ae aoe the 
vernment and against the Allies. ctober 27, 
owever, the Council of Ambassadors received 
word from the German government that it had 
accepted the Allied decision and would name 4 
member of the Delimitation Commission to 
determine the border. This was accompanied by 
a protest inst the unfairness of the division. 
The effect of these events was to render insecure 
the tenure of the Wirth Cabinet. At the close of 
the year the execution of the League of Nations’ 
arrangement in respect to Upper Silesia was 
reported to be progressing smoothly. Although 
there had been great fear on the part of the 
German manufacturers lest they should be driven 
out from the districts consigned to Poland, their 
alarm was not justified, according to the reports. 
A conciliatory attitude on both sides was indicated. 
See France, History. 
TREATY OF THE UNITED STATES WITH GERMANY. 
The draft of the treaty with Germany was 
upon after conferences in Berlin between the 
American High Commissioner, Mr. Ellis Loring 
Dresel, and the German Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Friedrich Rosen, and it was signed at the German 
Foreign Office, August 25. This brought to an 
end the technical state of war which had existed 
between the United States and Germany since 
the armistice, Nov. 11, 1918. For the domestic 
litical discussion of the subject in the United 
tates see article Unrrep Sratses in the pre- 
ceding YEAR Boox. In general the treaty 
confirmed the United States in all its rights as 
one of the victorious Powers under the Treaty of 
Versailles while repudiating all obligations of 


the United States under certain specified sections - 


of that Treaty, especially the one comprising the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. On November 
14, President Harding issued a proclamation 
declaring that the war between the United States 
and Germany ended, July 2, 1921, the date at 
which Congress approved the joint resolution to 
that effect. 

Tse QUESTIONS OF THE MANDATES. The 
assumption of the Allies after 1919 was that the 
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United States government having failed to ratify 
the Treaty and to join the League of Nations did 
not participate in the right to grant mandates for 
the territories whose sovereignty had shifted as a 
result of the war and that the Supreme Council 
of Allied prime ministers was the sole authori 
in this matter. The United States in 1920 an 
1921 took the opposite ground and insisted that 
as 8 party to the success of the war it had a right 
to share in the bestowal of these territories under 
mandates. Many Guesions arose involving this 

rinciple, and the United States government set 
orth its position in repeated notes. For the 
question as applied to the island of Yap, see the 
alee h on that subject. The attitude of the 

nited States applied not only to mandates but 
to nights of any kind in the territories acquired 
by the Allies. A question of this nature arose 
with Holland in the spring. On April 29 the 
lower house of the Dutch parliament passed a 
law giving to Dutch exploiters exclusive oil rights 
in the Djambi ion of the island of Sumatra 
for forty years. e United States government 
demanded equal opportunities for Americans in 
the island and everywhere else in the Dutch East 
Indies. Communications took place between 
the two governments, May 10 and May 27. On 
June 21 the Dutch government refused to accept 
the American demand on the ground that the 
pledges had been given before the American 
government had protested. A similar question 
had been raised in 1920 in to the oil fields 
of Mesopotamia, and the British government 
had rejected the American contention. The 
Yap situation (see above) gave the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, a chance to bring out not 
only the American point of view in to the 
rights in the land | but also the ief of the 
United States that it ought to be consulted on all 
mandate assignments of territory formerly be- 
longing to the defeated Powers. The ground of 
this claim was the fact that the United States 
had been one of the principal Powers that won 
the war and therefore had a right to object to the 
administration of or ish provinces 
under mandates by any of the victorious Powers 
in a manner that conflicted with American ip- 
terests. The United States would not admit 
the principle that it must join the Tessas of 
Nations in order to give American citizens equal 
rights with those of European powers in Turkey, 
Africa, or the Pacific islands. In subsequent 
communications Mr. Hughes developed this 
position in respect to the mandates and paid 
special attention to the claim of Americans to 

ual terms in the former ions of Turkey. 
The general spirit of the Hughes policy was that 
mandates must not be used as a cloak for national 
or imperial expansion. 

Russia AND THE Powers. France, which had 
persistently sought in every way to isolate and 
Injure Soviet Russia, took the lead in forming 
a defensive alliance against Soviet Russia along 
with Roumania, Poland, and Hungary, which 
was signed, March 2. As noted in the last Year 
Book the prolonged discussion of resumption 
of trade with Russia, produced no result except 
in the case of Great Britain, which country toward 
the end of the year entered into an agreement 
for the renewal of trade relations on the con- 
dition that the Soviet government abstain from 
attempts by propaganda or other means to under- 
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mine British authority in- her dominions. The 
hopes of an extensive commerce as a result of this 
arrangement were disappointed, and in the 
autumn of 1921, the British government made 
public its discontent in this respect and _ offered 
criticisms as to the manner in which the Russian 
government had carried out the agreement. 
A trade agreement was made by Italy at the close 
of the year (see Iraty, paragraphs on History). 
In October, there was a movement in the United 
States on behalf of a similar agreement, and the 
Russian Commission of Far Eastern Relief 
recommended to Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, that an arrangement for the renewal of 
trade with Russia should be made. This recom- 
mendation was made after an elaborate investi- 
pa the Commission having made a tour of the 
amine areas along the Volga and in Armenia, 
recut in @ report on measures to be taken for 
relief. 

In the last week of October it was learned 
that the Soviet government was willing, under 
certain conditions, to ackaowledge perial 
Russia’s debt to foreign capitalists. On October 
28 the Russian Foreign Minister, George Tchit- 
cherine, sent a note to the governments of Great 
Britain, United States, France, Italy, and Japan 
which, according to the press accounts, declared 
that the Soviet government would agree to rec- 
ognize the old debts incurred down to 1914, 
providing that Russia acquire certain privileges 
which would make it possible for her to fulfill 
these obligations, especially the conclusion on 
the part of the Great Powers of a final peace 
with the Soviet Republic and their recognition 
of that republic. erring to the report that 
the Brussels conference had stipulated as a con- 
dition of granting credits to Russia for famine 
relief, that Russia acknowledge the debts of 
previous Russian governments, he said that, 
the Soviet government had from the g 
aimed at economic codperation with the other 
Powers and that in the present chaos real peace 
was impossible without Russia. The Soviet 
government had reéstablished private trade 
, and private ownership in small undertakings 
and was guaranteeing the safety of foreign capital 
and a profit sufficient to attract it to Russia. 
While no nation was compelled to pay the price 
of the chains it wore for ages, the Russian govern- 
ment was prepered to make important con- 
cessions in the present crisis. It was willing +o 
recognize its obligations to the several states and 
to their citizens for government loans concluded 
by the old imperial government, but in order 
that it might have a chance to carry out these 
obligations it must be understood that the Great 
Powers would put an end to any measures threat- 
ening the safety of the Soviet Republic and the 
friendly Far Eastern Republic or their sovereign 
rights or their frontiers. 

According to the United States Treasury officials 
the debt to this country from Russia amounted 
to $187,729,750, having been incurred since 
July, 1917. On that date the American Govern- 
ment loaned Russia $35,000,000. The total 
Russian state debt amounted, at the 
of 1914, to 9,888,310,000 rubles, or about $5,092,— 
379,650. 
debts for the conduct of the war and these together 
with internal bond issues, brought the state debt 
up to 32,300,000,000 rubles or about $16,634,- 
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500,000, Sept. 1, 1917. But the Soviet offer did 
not include debts incurred after 1914. 

TREATY OF Rica. The war between Poland 
and Soviet Russia in 1920 was terminated by 
the armistice at Riga in October of that year 
whose terms are outlined in the articles on PoLaNp 
and Wak OF THE NatTIons in the YEAR Boox for 
1920. These terms were substantially included 
in the Treaty of Riga, March, 18, 1921. They 
amounted to an acceptance of the Polish con- 
ditions and involved a boundary cutting off 
Lithuania from Russia, ing to Poland a 
corridor of territory, and the relinquishment by 
Russia of her claims to East Galicia. According 
to some estimates Russia lost 87,000 square miles 
of territory with 7,000,000 inhabitants of whom 
only 6 per cent were Polish. The terms had 
been pronounced by the United States govern- 
ment a violation of the ethnographic principle 
laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
United States government had officially refused 
to sanction a territorial dizement of Poland 
at Russia’s expense. The first payment to Poland 
under the treaty amounting in gold and jewels 
to 50,000,000 marks was received in the middle 
of December. 

BURGENLAND. The Austrian authorities when 
they attempted to occupy Burgenland or Westero 
Hungary under the treaty of Trianon encountered 
the resistance of Hun bands. A conference 
was appointed at Venice of French, British, 
talian, Austrian, and Hungarian delegates for 
the settlement of the dispute, October 7. The 
result of this conference was that Austria agreed 
that the city of Oedenburg should decide for one 
country or the other by plebiscite. For a dis- 
cussion of the subject, see Hungary, paragraph | 
on History. 

TsE ALBANIAN FRONTIER. At the ri gets ing 
of October the Geneva conference decided upon 
a new Albanian frontier. The decision seemed to 
have been reached in the spirit of fairness and 
the independence of Albania was recognized. 
Nevertheless the Albanians in the meeting of 
their high council decided that no alteration could 
be accepted in the boundaries laid down in 1918. 
It was decided that Albania would pay no at- 
tention to what the Powers had recommended. 
The award was also unsatisfactory in Jugo-Slavia 
and Serbian troops crossed the Albanian border. 
This brought a protest from the Albanian gov- 
ernment to the League of Nations, and the 
protest was supported by the British bala 
ment, November 8. On November 10, the Council 
of Ambassadors corrected the boundary line of 
the Albanian, Greek, and Serbian frontier, and 
the delegates from the countries concerned agreed 
to observe the decision of the League of Nations 
when it was rendered. The new line followed 
closely that which had been laid down at the 
am ors’ conference in London in 1913. 
See ALBANIA. 

Viuna. The League of Nations decided in 
March that the plebiscite plan should be abandoned 
in favor of direct negotiations between the disput- 
ing parties, and on April 21 the representatives of 
Poland and Lithuania held their conference. 
On December 2 it was announced by the Polish 
Foreign Office that General ee Zeligowski 
whose occupation of Vilna had lasted about a 
year had resigned as head of the administration 
and that a civilian control had been substituted 
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with a former member of the Russian upper house 
at the head of it. Elections were to be held in the 
course of the month to decide whether the territory 
should be Polish or Lithuanian. The question 
of Vilna was not settled at the close of the year. 
The last stage of it at that time was the rejection 
by Lithuania of a proposal for the division of the 
ay into two cantons, each to be self-governing. 
EBTS OF THE ALLIES TO THE UNITED STATES. 
The indebtedness of the Allies to the United 
States amounting to some $10,000,000,000 con- 
tinued to be the subject of much discussion and 
ri apaaeabe during the year. From time to time 
e proposal was made that the United States 
should remit these obligations entirely. Varying 
arguments on both sides were brought forward in 
respect to the political consequences of such a 
course, and national and moral sentiment naturally 
figured largely in this aspect of the problem. As 
to the economic aspect the probabilities were much 
clearer and the situation from the economic 
point of view seemed comparatively simple. The 
main points in it were as follows: There was no 
foundation in fact for the superficial view that, 
assuming the debtor nations were solvent, the 
United States would receive the payment of the 
debts at their face value and that the $10,000,000,- 
000 might simply be set off inst the national 
debt or the interest applied to the relief of taxation 
or to the payment of the soldiers’ bonus, etc. 
Such a view assumes that international indebted- 
ness is the same as indebtedness between individ- 
uals and can be settled in a simple cash transaction. 
This of course does not allow for any of the com- 
lexities of international trade. As economists 
ave proved again and again for a century or 
more, debts between nations are in the long run 
settled in goods, that is to say, by the exportation 
of goods from the debtor nation over and above 
duties, etc., and unbalanced by correspondin 
exports from the creditor nation. The Unit 
States had more gold than it needed and the 
debtor nations had virtually no gold to spare. 
Therefore the debt had to be paid in goods ex- 
ported either to the United States or to countries 
whose credit was accepted in the United States. 
This credit would necessarily in the long run have 
to be settled in goods exported to the United 
States, which would inevitably flood the United 
States with exports and injure the correspondin 
classes of American producers. If it amoun 
to only a small sum the United States market 
might absorb it without causing derangement, but 
the pouring in of exports in such a quantity was 
certain to disorganize the economic condition of 
any state engaged in private enterprise. Protec- 
tionists and Free Traders alike would hardly 
contemplate such a situation without concern. 
If Great Britain, for example, were to pay her 
debt in foodstuffs and raw materials the effect 
would be disastrous on the agricultural class in 
the United States. The United States producers 
could not be expected to abandon wheat growing, 
wool growing, sugar raising, etc., in favor 
of the producers in Canada, West Indies, and 
Australia. Nor could American industry support 
the flooding of the market with hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of imported manufactures. 
These economic considerations prompted a num- 
ber of writers to the recommendation that the 
United States should remit the debts on the ground 
that in the long run there would be more profit to 
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the United States from the resulting conditions of 
the international trade situation. 

THe Lrrrte ENTente. Poland entered the 
Little Entente, February 23, after the French and 
Polish governments had made a declaration, agree- 
ing to take common measures of protection against 
the Bolshevists. A new treaty pursuant to the 
policy of the Little Entente was signed by Jugo- 

lavia on June 8 for the holding of Hungary and 
Bulgaria to the terms of their respective peace 
treaties. 

TRIAL OF GERMAN War CrimINaLs. There 
were various trials at Leipzig of prisoners accused 
by the Allies of crimes during the war, but there 
were sO many acquittals and the sentences of 
those convicted were so light that the French 
judicial committee which presented the cases 
withdrew, July 8. 

WASHINGTON. PopunaTion. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
1,356,621 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 1,141,990 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table is compiled 
from the estimates of the United States Depart- 
set of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Cor 66456 ews 1921 60,000 2,400,000 $ 2,064,000 
1920 62,000 2,232,000 2,790,000 
Oata........... 1921 210,000 10,500,000 4,410,000 
1920 210,000 9,786,000 7,046,000 
Barley......... 1921 76,000 2,797,000 1,454,000 
1920 82,000 2,859,000 2,895,000 
Wheat......... 1921 2,480,000 54,662,000 47,009,000 
1920 2,459,000 41,665,000 56,248,000 
Ways osheesd2 1921 1,038,000 '2,666,000 27,835,000 
1920 1,008,000 '11,991,000 36,553,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 55,000 7,425,000 7,351,000 
1920 53,000 8,215,000 7,804,000 
1 Tons. 


MINERAL PropuctTion. The value of the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zine produced from mines 
in Washington, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, was about $356,000, as com- 
pared with $1,200,932 in 1920. The output of 
metals was less than that for any year in the last 
decade, as the large producers found it impossible 
to operate under the peculiar market conditions. 
The prices of copper, lead, and zinc were unusually 
low, but freight rates and other expenses remained 
high. The mine production of gold increased from 
$120,860 in 1920 to about $148,000 in 1921. Most 
of the gold came from the Republic district, Ferry 
County, but the shipments of siliceous ore were 
restricted by high freight rates. The mine output 
of silver decreased from 199,678 ounces in 1920 
to about 132,000 ounces in 1921. Mines at 
Republic, Nighthawk, Chewelah, and Colville 
produced most of the silver, but the quantity 
of silver pecuuces from copper ore was unusually 
small. he mine output of copper decreased 
from 1,983,134 pounds in 1920 to about 402,000 
iat in 1921. The mine output of lead decreased 
rom 5,787,247 pounds in 1920 to about 132,000 
pounds, valued at $6072, in 1921. 

MANvFacroures. A preliminary statement of 
the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Washington was issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. The census of manufactures, 1919, like 
that of 1914, excluded the hand trades, the build- 
ing trades, and the neighborhood industries, and 
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took account only on establishments conducted 
under the factory system. In this census also, as 
in that for 1914, statistics were not included for 
establishments having products for the census 
year valued at less than $500, except that reports 
were taken for establishments idle during a 
portion of the census year, or which began opera- 
tion during that year, and whose products for 
such reason were valued at less than $500. The 
summary shows a consistent increase at the census 
of 1919, as compared with that for 1914. In the 
order of their importance from a_ percentage 
standpoint, the increases for the several items 
ranked as follows: Wages, 277.5 per cent; value 
added by manufacture, 237.1 per cent; value of 
products, 230 per cent; cost of materials, 224.4 
per cent; salaries, 165.8 per cent; capital, 99.2 per 
cent; number of wage earners, 97.8 per cent; 
number of salaried employees, 65.1 per cent; 
primary horsepower, 47.1 per cent; proprietors 
and firm members, 33 per cent; and number of 
establishments, 28.5 per cent. The capital in- 
vested, as reported in 1919, showed a gain of 
$275,410,000, or 99.2 per cent over that in 1914. 
The aver. capi per establishment was 
approximately $112,000 in 1919 and $73,000 in 
1914. The cost of materials used in 1919 shows an 
increase over that for 1914 of $306,593,000, or 
224.4 per cent. The average cost of materials per 
establishment in 1919 was approximately $90,000, 
and in 1914, $36,000. The value of products in 
1919 showed an increase over that in 1914 of 
$564,309,000, or 230 per cent. The average per 
establishment in 1919 was approximately $165,000 
and in 1914 $64,000. The value added by manu- 
- facture in 1919 shows an increase over that in 
1914 of $257,716,000, or 237.1 per cent. The 
value added by manufacture in 1919 formed 45.3 
per cent of the total value of products and in 
1914, 44.3 per cent. In 1919, as compared with 
1914, the number of salaried employees showed an 
increase of 5266, or 65.1 per cent, while the average 
number of wage earners increased 65,727, or 
97.8 per cent. The comparative summary for 
the State for 1914 and 1919 follows: 
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Fullerton; John F. Main, John R. Mitchell, 
Wallace Mount, O. R. Holcomb, Jenneth Mackin- 
tosh, Warren W. Tolman, J. B. Bridges. 
WASHINGTON, University or. A co-educa- 
tional State institution at Seattle, Wash., founded 
in 1861. The enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 
as follows: Liberal Arts, 1221; Science, 540; 
Business Administration, 1105; Education, 229; 
Engineering 648; Fine Arts, 343; Fisheries, 21; 
Forestry, 106; Journalism, 36; Law, 143; Library 
Science, 16; Mines 76; Pharmacy, 111; total, 4596. 
The summer quarter is divided into two terms of 
six weeks and had a total enrollment of- 1930. 
There were 236 full time members in the faculty. 
The library contained 132,444 volumes. The total 
income for the year ending June 30, 1921, was 
$1,769,449, 73 per cent of which was from State tax 
appropriation. The following new buildings were 
completed during the year: Stadium ($400,000) 
with seating capacity of 30,000; Hydraulic 
Laboratory ($62,526); Forest Products Labora- 
tory ($87,949); and Mines Laboratory ($127,- 
Education Hall, the fourth building in the 
new Liberal Arts quadrangle, was to be completed 
during the year 1921-22. The estimated cost was 
$450,000, and it was designed to house the Uni- 
versity Administration, the College of Education, 
the Department of Architecture, and contain 
draughting rooms for the College of Engineering. 
The University’s standard of admission and of 
scholarship was raised by requesting high school 
pane pe. to recommend only graduates who 
ave made average grades of 80 per cent or better 
and by the passage by the faculty of the rules 
forbidding readmission for one quarter to the 
students who failed to secure, during the previous 
ear, two-thirds of their grades above 75 per cent. 
dent, Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D., LL.D. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 
A non-sectarian institution of higher learning at 
Washington, Pa.; founded in 1802. The enroll- 
ment for the fall of 1921 was 455 and for the 
Summer School, 140. There were 27 members 
in the faculty with 4 additional members. The 
productive funds amounted to $1,007,911 and 


Per cent of 
increase, 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments.......0....0..0.0. 0.0.00 cee tenes 4,919 3,829 28.5 
Persons engaged in manufactures............... 000.0 eens 150,482 78,448 91.8 
Proprietors and firm members................. 0.20: s ee eee eee cee ees 4,196 3,155 33.0 
Salaried employees..................- brastecacnce Mists Wirt A teres aoe ae waite me, 13,354 8,088 65.1 
age earners (average number)........ Battie ane sin Baie aks Row Ae abet te b cGe, Suaeetata 132,932 67,205 97.8 
Primary horsepower... 0.00000 ce ee tee eee eet teen eee 587,702 399,567 47.1 
Capitals: <oin5 ee ieee cons Bie de ot al N di anal ative geeks gis CG hed Peek detected ah Soka $553,125,000 $277,715,000 99.2 
Barve sie 2 cielo OES RB Oh OES RE SOE ee ee ae ea eek ES 225,757,000 63,207,000 257 .2 
SABO fc Se oka bene cua bea ee cede e ae Phe Ua Cae ee eRe eS 330,574,000 11,504,000 165.8 
WW ARO8. 2 oreo ee ek bate eke aee a cues Keew ei hase 6 chek eee a 195,183,000 51,703,000 277.5 
Materialiics 6) cern tien cere eaias i dermaese ache adcarck orn ans Ben Seed 443,202,000 136,609,000 224.4 
Value of products: ..665.50.444 4048 bone CK Re eee a CERES RD Eee sees 809,635,000 245,326,000 230.0 
Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials)........ 366,433,000 108,717,000 237.1 
Orricers. Governor, Louis F. Hart; Lieu- the income for 1920-21 to $141,541. The library 


tenant-Governor, W. J. Coyle; Secretary of State, 
J. Grant Hinkle; Auditor, C. W. Clausen; Treas- 
urer, Clifford L. Babcock; Attorney-General, 
L. L. Thompson; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Josephine Corliss Preston. 
JupiciaRy. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Emmett N. Parker; Associate Justices: Mark A. 


contained 32,952. Acting President, S. S. Baker. 

WASHINGTON LEE UNIVERSITY. 
A non-sectarian institution of the higher education 
at Lexington, Va.; founded in 1749. The enroll- 
ment for the fall of 1921 was 747. There were 39 
members in the faculty. The income funds 
totaled $232,387. The library contained 50,000 
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WASHIN GTON UNIVERSITY. A _ non- 
sectarian co-educational institution at St. Louis, 
Mo., founded in 1853. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 2540, and in extension courses, 
1416. The faculty numbered 352. The roductive 
funds amounted to $9,517,380 and the income 
to $1:138,552. The library contained 198,110 
volumes. Gifts of the year included a 
pool to be completed by March 1 or, oe (re 
the sum of $250,000 for a new Tine Arts building. 
Chancellor, Frederic Aldin Hall. 

WATER POWER. See Power. 

WATER PURIFICATION. See Warer-Works. 

WATER WHEELS AND TURBINES. The 
development of water power projects and the 

increased attention aid to work in this 
field (see PowER) nat y its effect on water 
wheels and turbines which in 1921 were being 
installed, built, or designed of greater capacities 
than ever before had been attempted. At Kern 
River Plant No. 3 of the Southern California 
Edison Co., two vertical-shaft 22,500 hp. Francis- 
type turbines, each operating under an effective 
head of 800 ft. were put into operation. 
the highest head ever attempted with this t of 
turbine, and it seemed probable that h of 
1000 feet would be employed in the near future 
with large units. There was also completed dur- 
ing the year two 40,000 hp. Francis single-runner 
reaction type turbines for the Mount Shasta 
Power Corporation designed to work under 421 
ig head. But this was by no means the limit 

i ia for the Queenston development of 
: mie dro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
five BB, 000 hp. reaction turbines were to be in 
stalled to operate under a head of 305 feet. The 
first of these turbines was about to be put into 
service at the end of the year. At the Pit River 
No. 1 plant of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., of 
cisco, the plans called for 40,000 hp. 
reaction turbines to o te under 445 feet head. 
At the Muscle Shoa oft v.) development the 
plans called for four 30,000 hp. turbines to operate 
unde: 95 ft. head. At the new Caribou station 
of the Great Western Power Co., at Belden, Calif., 
two of the largest impulse wheel-driven units ever 
installed were put in commission during the year. 
These were rated at 30,000 hp. each, each unit 
consisting of two independent wheels mounted 
on each side of the generator. These wheels 
operate under a head of 1008 feet at 171 revolutions 
per minute. As a hydro-electric installation 
depends in large measure upon the reliability 
and durability i the water wheels, designers and 
manufacturers were seeking to ‘develop these 
qualities in connection with securi afi high Pigseeiae 
over a considerable range of lo d grad 
improvements were being sec 
large power tions 
runner vertical machines were be 
but impulse turbines also were 
of larger size, and these more costly ie less 
efficient and on account of their shown speed, 
but in many r ts most durable and reliable. 

WATER-WO S AND WATER PURIFI- 

CATION. Work continued on the Schoharie 


-speed single- 
lieved win 
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Creek addition to the Catskill water supply for 
New York City, by means of which the water of 
the stream named will be impounded by the 
Gilboa dam and directed to the Ashokan reservoir 
for conveyance to the city through the Catakill 
aqueduct, already built. Work was also con- 


tinued by the city of San Francisco on its Hetch 
Hetchy and aqueduct to provide a city- 
owned supply—the city now being by a 


private company. On the Great Lakes, works 
were under construction by Detroit and projected 
by Milwaukee, while at Buffalo, in November, 
aan ple voted $4,000,000 to $4,500,000 for a 

000-gallon-a-day ‘purification plant. Con- 
tracts for a 14,000,000-gallon purification works 
were let by Cambridge, Mass. The filters at all 
four of the cities last named will be of the me- 
chanical or rapid t The Cambridge filters 
will be the first mechanical filters, except for iron 
removal, built in Massachusetts. 

WATSON, Henry BRERETON MaARRI0Tr 
British author died in London, October 30. He 
was born at Melbourne, Australia, iff 1863. He 
became a resident of London after 1885 and was 
there for a he salt time prominent in journalism, 

of various papers aries the 

and the National Observer. 
His novels, er wht which there are more than twenty, 
include among others the Princess Xenia; T. 

air on the Island; and the King’s Highway. 

WATTERSON, Henry. Journalist, died at 
Jacksonville, Fia., December 22. For many 
years he was the best known journalist in the 
southern States often termed the sole survivor of 
the ‘‘old school” of journalism. He was born 
at Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1840, and educated 
one by private tutors. His father was active 

itics and young Watterson was surrounded 

ree the first by a political atmosphere. He began 
journalistic experiments in his extreme youth 
and at the age of eighteen went to New York 
where he became a music critic for several local 
perce. Returning to Washington in 1859 he 
me private secretary to the founder of the 
Washington Union and afterwards its manager. 
During the war he served on the Confederate 
side chiefly as the result of family relations and 
not because he sympathized with slavery. Owing 
to a defect of vision he was not active in the 
field. While with the army he edited a paper 
entitled The Rebel, which criticised General 
Bragg and the latter obliged him to discontinue 
the paper. After the surrender he went to Cin- 
cinnati where he worked for the Evening Times. 
Thence in the autumn of 1865 he went to Nash- 
ville, and established there with others the Re- 
publican Banner, which soon became the leading 
journal of the city. In 1868 he became owner 
of the Louisville Journal and under his direction it 
promptly acquired a great success. Soon after- 
wards it was consolidated with the Courier, taking 
the name of the Courier-Journal and became one 


ual of the leading papers of the South. Early in his 


editorial career as a spokesman for the southern 
democracy he the acceptance by the South 
of the political situation. He was always a great 
admirer of Lincoln whom he characterized as one 
of the best friends of the South; and he encouraged 
the education of the negro He was a leader in 
the movement which led to the nomination of 
Horace Greeley and he was also prominent in the 
nomination of Samuel J. Tilden. He sat at all 
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the National Conventions of the Democratic 
y from 1872 to 1892 as delegate at large from 
entucky. At first he was a critic of 
Colonel Roosevelt and he predicted the split in 
the Republican party as a result of the Roosevelt 
movement, but when the war began he strongly 
supported the latter’s attempt to secure a 
command in the army. He was also a vigorous 
critic of Woodrow Wilson from the time of the 
latter's governorship of New Jersey and he blamed 
him for delaying the entrance of the United States 
into the war. Among his special aversions in 
latter years was woman suffrage and prohibition 
which he attacked in many censorious articles. 
His manner of writing was marked by the high 
colors and rhetorical embellishments which char- 
acterized the political eloquence of fifty years 


ago. 
WATTS, ErxHe.Bert. Former consul-general 
died in 1921. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 25, 1845. He was consul-general in Brussels, 
Belgium, from 1907 to 1917. ter an education 
in the private schools in Philadelphia, he studied 
in Paris, at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
at Freiberg, Saxony. Meanwhile he had served 
in the Civil War, enlisting as a private in the 
Pennsylvania volunteers at the age of seventeen 
during the time when Lee made his raid into 
Pennsylvania. He was in the consular service 
of the United States after 1896, holding peauone 


at Horgan, Switzerland; Cairo, Egypt; ton, 
Jamaica (1899-1901); and Prague, Bohemia 
(1901-03). He was  consul-general at St. 


Petersburg from 1903 to 1907. When the Spanish 
fleet entered the harbor of Port Said in an attempt 
to get coal, Mr. Watts who was then vice-consul- 
general at Cairo succeeded in preventing it, with 
the result that the fleet was ordered back to 
Spain. He received honors from the Japanese 
government for services to Japanese subjects dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war. In politics he was 

a ublican. 

ATHER BUREAU. See METEOROLOGY. 

WEBSTER, Harrie. Naval officer, died, 
April 23. He was born at Framington, Maine, 
Feb. 12, 1843; and entered the volunteer service 
of the navy, Feb. 18, 1862. He served under 
Farragut on the Mississippi river and was made 
third assistant engineer, May 20, 1864. He was 
wrecked on the Vandalia in the Samoan Islands, 
March 15-16, 1889. He was made chief engineer 
in 1892 and served on several vessels in that 
capacity. He was inspector of machinery and 
ordnance and was promoted captain, Jan. 4, 1903, 
aoe retired with the rank of rear admiral, Feb. 9, 
British author 


3. 
WEDMORE, Sir FREDERICK. 
and critic, died, February 25. He was born at 
Richmond Hill, England, July 9, 1844, and 
educated in France and Switzerland; was & 
lecturer in the principal cities of England and at 
Harvard University and Baltimore, Md., in the 
United States. In England he devoted much of 
his time to the exposition of French art. He 
wrote a number of works of fiction, but his most 
important writings were critical and included a 
life of Balzac, various works on Whistler, a volume 
on the subject of etchings (1911) and a book of 
reminiscences (1912). For thirty years he held 
the position of chief art critic on the Standard. 
ED, SamMvue.t Ricwarps. Insurance official, 
died in 1921. He was born in New York City, 
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Feb. 9, 1837; and after serving as agent of 
various insurance companies became vice- 
resident of the Liberty ce Company, 
ew York City. He was the author of the follow- 
ing volumes: Handbook of Fire Insurance (1894); 
Norwalk to Norway (1905); Personal Recollections 
of Early San Francisco (1908) ; New and Improved 
figo0 i Forms for Fire Insurance Companies 


WEKERLE, ALEXANDER. See NECROLOGY. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. An institution of 
the higher learning for women at Wellesley, Mass.; 
founded in 1875. The enrollment in 1921 was 
1551 and the faculty numbered 134. President, 
(Miss) Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Litt.D., LL.D. 

WELSH LANGUAGE. See PuiILoLoey. 

WENDELL, Barrerr. University professor 
and li critic and historian, died at Boston 
Mass., February 8. For many years he held 
the chair of literature at Harvard. He was 
born at Boston, Mass., August 23, 1855, gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1877 and me an instructor 
in lish at Harvard in 1880, rising to a pro- 
fessorship in 1898. He retired in 1917. He 
lectured at French universities and in England 
and was among the best known teachers of English 
literature of his day. The most discussed of his 
writings is The Literary History of America (1900) 
which aroused criticism on the ground that it 
tended to lower the rating of the principal 
American authors. Among his other yin 
may be mentioned, William Shakespeare, A Study 
in Elizabethan Literature (1894); History of Litera- 
ture in America (1904); The Temper of the Seventh 
Century in English Literature (1904); The France 
of Today (1907); The Privileged Classes (1908); 
The Mystery of Education (1909). 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION IN 
AMERICA. An outgrowth of the Wesleyan 
Methodist denomination which was founded at 
Utica, N. Y., in 1843 and debarred from its 
membership all persons connected with slavery, 
with the manufacture or sale of intoxicants, or 
members of secret societies. Incomplete statistics 
for 1921 show there were 20,778 communicants, 
and 529 churches, with a property valuation of 
$787,731. Sunday school statistics are for 1919 
and show 521 schools with an enrollment of 
30,193 pupils and 2174 officers and _ teachers. 
Foreign missionary work of the denomination is 
conducted in Sierra Leone and India; work in 
Japan was started in 1919 and _ considerable 

rogress was reported during the past year. 

ome missions are maintained in Alabama and 
among the Blue Ridge Mountains. Colleges are 
maintained at Houghton, N. Y., Central, S. C. 
and Miltonvale, Kan. There is a Theological 
School of the denomination at Fairmount, Ind. 

WESLEYAN REFORM UNION. See MErxHop- 
I8TS, WESLEYAN. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution for the higher education of men at 
Middletown, Conn.; founded in 1921. The 
enrollment in the fall of 1921 was 536 (the number 
being limited by the trustees and a gradual 
reduction effected). The faculty numbered 89, 
assistant professors in English and physics being 
added in the course of the year. The library 
contained 127,000 volumes. The productive 
funds were $2,840,659, and the income was $141,- 

In December the campaign for a $3,000,000 
increase of endowment was nearly completed, 


WEST POINT 


onl 
Wi 


$250,000 remaining to be Saas go 
Arnold Shanklin, L.H. D., 
WEST POINT. See Unrrep ee MiuiTary 
ACADEMY. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Popvunation. According 
to the report of the census of 1920, there were 
1,463,701 Sah ie in re Brits Jan. 1, 1920, as 


AGRICULTURE. 


nent of Agriculture covering the years 1920 and 
1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
Corn....... .1921 592,000 20,128,000 $15,096,000 
1920 600,000 20,400,000 23,664,000 
Buckwheat... . .1921 31,000 682,000 559,000 
1920 32,000 624,000 874,000 
Oats.......... 1921 210,000 4,620,000 2,402,000 
1920 200,000 5,400,000 4,266,000 
Wheat......... 1921 250,000 3, 125,000 3,656,000 
1920 253,000 3,162,000 6,008,000 
Tobacco ..1921 8,000 '!6,000,000 1,400,000 
1920 10,000 '8,000,000 2,000,000 
Maya een 1921 ,000 2 882,000 15,369,000 
1920 729,000 2911,000 21,940,000 
Potatoes....... 1921 48,000 4,080,000 6,650,000 
1920 47,000 5,640,000 7,614,000 

Sorg. syrup . 1921 8,000 8 760,000 760, 
1920 9,000 * 900,000 1,215,000 

1 Pounds. ® Tons. 3 Gallons. 


Orricers. Governor, E. F. Morgan; Soreery 
of State, Houston G. Young; State 
Wm. S. Johnson; ae Auditor, John C. Bond: 
ee . England. See Unrrep 


WEST VIRGINIA, University or. An insti- 
tution of the er education at Morgantown, 
W. Va.; founded in 1867. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 1744, and for the summer session, 
1050. The faculty numbered 154 and the library 
contained 71,000 volumes. President, F 
Butler Trotter, LL.D. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. One of the states 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, extending 
from the Indian ocean to the Northern Territory 
and South Australia; the largest of the states, 
with an area of 975,920 square miles. The popula- 
path her , Dec. 30, 1920, at 336,058, as 

satel path with 329,920, Sept. 30, 1919; the males 
red 179, 393 and the females, 156,665. 
Capital, Perth, with a population (including 
suburbs) estimated, Dec. 31, 1919, at 142,000. 
Executive power is vested in a governor who acts 
& responsible ministry; and_ legislative 
power, in a parliament of two houses. The legisla- 
tive council of 30 members, elected for six years; 
and the legislative assembly of 50 members, 
elected for three years. Goverior at the beginning 
of 1921, Sir F. A. N. Newer Prime Minister, 
James Mitchell. See AUSTRALI 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. A non- 
sectarian institution of the higher learning at 
Cleveland, Ohio; founded in 1825. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 2201, and for the summer 
session, given in connection with the Cleveland 
School of Education, 1373. The faculty numbered 
298. The library contained 105,170 bound 
volumes. The productive funds amounted to 
$4,119,798 and the income to $178,235. During 
the year the Speed Ay ome started a new 
course in nursing ch young women were to 
be trained for the higher positions in the nursing 
profession. The course was offered in connection 
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WHEAT 


with the various hospitals of eerhhenraee bes 
Household Administration Department of 
College for Women was established in a ae 

of its own. In June the gift of Mr. 
Mather, of Cleveland, of ,000 assured “hee re- 
moval of the Medical School of Western Reserve 
University to land adjoining the other college 
buildi at University circle. The group of 
medical buildings as ed, were to include 
Lakeside Hospital, ‘the Maternity Hospital, and 
the Babies’ Dispensary and Hospital. The 
president, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, after thirty-one 
years of service resigned, November 11, and the 


election of his successor was pen at the close 
of the year. oun. eae at that time, Dr. 
James . Williamso 


WETMORE, Gecuae: Pgapopy. Former gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island and United States Senator, 
died, September 11. He was born at London, 
Eng. A t 2, 1846; uated at Yale in 1867, 

at the Columbia Law School in 1869. He 
was governor of Rhode Island from 1885 to 1886 
and from 1886 to 1887, and United States Senator 
om 1895 to 1913. In politics he was a Republi- 


WHEAT. In 1921 the world, with the exclu- 
sion of Russia, regained its normal status ia the 
distribution and transportation of wheat, but 
production still remained below the prewar ’ basis 
although some recovery over the 
and the 5-year period 1915-19 was made. 
International Institute of Agriculture 
published peace estimates placing the 
of some of the more important wheat-p ae 
countries as follows: Canada, 329,435,000 bu., 
France, including Alsace- 


year 
The 


Beare 


Lorraine, 322,771,000 
bu., British India, 250,469,000 bu., Italy, 192, - 


839,000 bu. Spain, 143,205,000_ bu., Germany 
97,866,000 bu., Roumania he oe bu., and 

and Wales, 69 eres bn was 
estimated that var yields of hits iene 
countries Ae yet 005,000 bu., or 7 per 
eae above uction of the same countries 


” Argentina in 1920-21 produced 169,757,000 bu., 
and the harvest of Australia in 1921-22 was esti- 
mated at 146,614,000 bu. The wheat crop of 
British India, which is harvested in April, was 
about one-third less in 1921 than in 1920, due 
to a severe drought accompanied by hot winds 
and also to a decrease in by about 
17 per cent. With Russia, which formerly ane 
duced about 800,000,000 ba yearty seri] ne 
a conditions and as itiah oe Ra 
possible importer instead of expo pro 
ability of over-production stands far removed, 
although European consumption will be under the 
prewar average for some time. y’s im- 
ports for ten months of the past fiscal year were 
about 75 per om of a hig prewar purchases. The 
Government of Jape ping ae the export of 
wheat flour until ‘he end of March, 1922, and also 
took other protective regulations to tide over the 
period of a short wheat supply. 

As estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
the United States, in 1921, produced 794,893,000 
bu. on 62,408,000 acres or ‘at the rate of 12.7 bu. 
per acre, while in 1920, 833,027,000 bu. were pro- 
duced on 61, ea acres, the average rate per 
acre being 13.6 The average farm value on 
Dec. 1, 1921 wae only 92.7 cts. per bu., as 
compared with 143.7 cts. the corresponding value 


WHEAT DISEASES 


in 1920, and with 214.9 cts. in 1919. Based on 
these prices the total value of the 1921 crop ae 
$737,068,000, the 1920 Sop $1,197,263,000, and 

the 1919 crop $2,080,686,000. The total value in 
1921 was $460, 196, 000 below the average value in 
1920 and $1, 343, 018,000 below that in 1919. 
These figures forcibly ‘lustrate the crisis through 
which American agriculture is 

Of the area in wheat in 1921 702,000 acres 
were winter wheat and 19, 706,00 000 acres were 
spring wheat. The yield of winter wheat was 
587,032,000 bu. and of spring wheat 207,861,000 
bu. The average yield of winter wheat was 13.7 
bu. and of spring wheat 10.5 bu. per acre. 
area sown to winter wheat in the fall of 1921 
according to a preliminary estimate was 44,293,000 
acres, or 98.8 per cent of the acreage sown "the 

preceding year. Kansas re an area of 
11,569,000 acres, followed by Nebraska ¥ with 
3,954,000 acres, Oklahoma with 3,550,000 acres, 
and Missouri with 3 058,000 acres. 

The wheat requirements of the United States at 
this time are placed at 635,000,000 bu., so that the 
production of 1921 left about 160,000,000 bu. as 
exportable surplus. the first half of 1921 
the United States exported 123,223,821 bu. of 
wheat and 8,074,884 4 bbl. of flour. Argen 
during the same period exported 48,195,091 bu. 
pod nena with 154,273, 73,683 bu. during the 

ding period of 1920. Canadian exports for 
the ait six sen ending February, 1921, amounted 
to 101,967,991 bu. anil 3,558,518 bbl. ‘of flour, of 
which the United States took nearly 40,000,000 
bu. and over 900,000 bbl. of flour. A new develop- 
ment in Canadian exports in 1921 was the com- 
mercial shipment of a cargo of wheat from British 
Columbia to London by way of the Panama 
: which reached its destination in excellent 
condition. Another feature was the unusually 
heavy movement of wheat over the Great Lakes 
and through the Welland Canal. By the middle 
of July 20,000,000 bu. of wheat had passed that 
way on their way to Europe. This was considered 
due to the high freight rates for rail shipments. 
Ocean rates on wheat from New York to Liverpool 
in November, 1921, were quoted at 16 cts. per 100 
lbs. as compared with 31 cts. in November, 1 
and 8 cts. in November, 1913 

The United States Department of etaieee 
estimated that the average logs due to Hessian 
fly in this country amounts to about 1,300,000 bu. 
and the loss due to the green bug to about 750,000 
bu. ents conducted by the Department 
indicated that 1 re cent of sweet clover seed in 
the wheat may flavor the flour and the bread. 
The following publications os to wheat 
culture were issued during ear: Dockage 
Under the Federal Wheat es,— Farmers’ 
oo 1118; Varieties of Winter Wheat Adapted 

to the Eastern United States »—Farmers’ Bulletin 
1168; The Green Bug or Spring Grain ee oe 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1217; eat scab and its 
Control,— Farmers’ Bulletin (1224; Take-all of 
Wheat and Its Control > Farmers’ "Bulletin 1226. 

WHEAT DISEASES. See Borany. 

WHITE, A.tFrepD Treapway. Philanthropist, 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y., January 30. He was 
widely known for his work in promoting and 
directing tenement-house improvement. 
born at Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28, 1846, and 
graduated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
in 1862. After 1866 he was a merchant in New 
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The Tafcurche, La., Nov. 


tina Chief Justice, December 12, 1910. 


WHOOPING COUGH 


York. He began to study the homes of the work- 
ing classes in 1872 and in 1876 he caused the 
building of the first successful group of improved 
tenement houses. This was Eel mele by the 
erection of similar buildings and also by work for 
the relief of poor children in summer. He was 
prominent in various associations pertaining to 
charity and improving the condition of the poorer 


WHITE, Epwakp Dov@uass. Chief J uae 
of the United States, died at Washington, D. C., 
May 19. He eae been Chief Justice for eleven 

preceding his arta He was born at 
1845, the son of a 
former governor of that res and er educated 
at Catholic colleges in Maryland and Louisiana 
and at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. During the Civil War he served in the 
Confederate army and at its close was admitted 
to the bar in Louisiana, where he practiced law 
from 1868 to 1874 when he was elected to the 
Louisiana legislature. After 1878 he was justice 
of the supreme court of Louisiana until 1891 
when he was chosen United States Senator. From 
the Senate in 1894 he was appointed Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court and = made 

e was 
distinguished for his thorough training and wide 
knowledge of the law. His general attitude was 
conservative and based on profound reverence for 
the views of the founders of the republic. 

WHITNEY, Mary Watson. Former professor 
of astronomy ‘at Vassar College, died at Waltham, 
Mass., January 20. She was born at Waltham, 
Maas., Sept. 11, 1847, graduated at Vassar in 
1868 and studied at the University of Ztrich. 
She was professor of astronomy and director of 
the observatory from 1889 to 1910, and after 
that emeritus professor and she wrote extensively 
for the astronomical pe 

See NEcROLOGY. 


wane Wie ane 
TLLIAM KE 
WHITTLESEY, Cuanzes W. American officer 


in the late war, known as the leader of caller “Lost 
Battalion,’”’ disappeared from the rues 
Toloa bound for Havana, November 26 an 
believed to have been drowned. He was born in 
1885, studied at Williams College and ht 
for the practice of the law. During the 
war he was with the American troops in the 
ol ee and his battalion having lost its way and 
red heavy casualties, he was left the sole in 
ee and display ed ext raordinary co 
and endurance in extricating the remnant of 
forces from their danger. It was known as one of 
the most heroic actions of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. After the war he practiced law 
in New York City. The suffering that he had 
seen jn France preyed on his mind and he was 
reticent on the subject of his experience. It was 
iauesh a his mental depression had been 
the ceremonies of the burial of the 
Idier on Armistice Day. There 
oa vevidenses that he had carefully planned 
suicide, letters being left by him indicating the 
exact condition in which he had left his office affairs 
and he had made his will. He engaged a state- 
room on board the vessel above mentioned without 
antorming any of his relatives or friends of his 
intenti 
WHOOPIN G COUGH. This contagious disease 
continues to be one of the oa sources of mortal- 
ity throughout the world reason of the fatal 


é 


WHYTE 


pneumonia which it sets up. The contagium is 
too volatile to prevent the diffusion of the disease 
and all the efforts of the profession are centred 
on the discovery of a cure or at least a remedy 
which will shorten the course, diminish the 
severity of the disease, and prevent complications. 
Passive immunization against catching the disease 
has proved impracticable and active immunization 


by means of a vaccine has been tested with dis- Williamsto 


cordant results. In addition to preventive vac- 


ie ate have 

the Children’s Clinic of the University of Naples 
an extensive test has recently been undertaken 
with a specific vaccine prepared from the Bordet- 
ee ke bacillus, the accepted cause of the disease. 
Of.the 196 cases treated 133 recovered completely 
within a specified time, 41 were improved durin 
the same period, and 14 only have remain 
stationary. A few children developed broncho- 
pneumonia with no fatal terminations. Many 
children withdrew from treatment, which fact 
explains the large number marked “improved.” 
The period during which vaccination was practiced 


varied from a few days to 30 days and the average W: 


duration of treatment seems to have been about 
10 days. The author’s table does not give the 
stage or day of the disease when treatment began, 
but states that the earlier the disease the more 
marked the benefit, although old cases as well as 
recent profit. It would not be wise to rely on 
vaccination alone, and the author among other 
resources mentions the effects of ether injections, 
which have been extensively tested in different 
countries. He tested it in 24 cases without seeing 
any evidence of curative properties. La Pediatria, 
Nov. 15, 1921. 

E, ALEXANDER. Scotch minister and 
educator, died at Hampstead, London, January 6. 
He was Principal of New College, Edinburgh, from 
1909 to 1918. He was born near Strathmore, 
Scotland, Jan. 13, 1837, the son of a shoe- 
maker, and served in his boyhood as an ay Gahan 
shoemaker. Having studied in his spare hours, he 
fitted himself as a teacher in a village school. 
Through the financial aid of friends in the parish, 
he was enabled to enter the University of Aberdeen 
where he graduated. He then studied theology at 
New College and upon graduation rose rapidly in 
the ministry. In 1873 he became minister of the 
largest congregation in the Free Church, retaining 
that office for twenty-two years, and in 1898 he 
was made Moderator. While serving as the 


Principal of New College, 1909-18, he made 
many addresses on behalf of the British cause 
during the war. Among his writi are The 


Four Documents; Bible Characters; The Spirit- 
ual Life; The Apostle Paul; Thirteen Apprecia- 


lttons. 
be freaade Smpnsny Freeman. Surgeon, died 
in 1921. He was born at Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
August 13, 1855; and was professor of clinical 
surgery at the New York Medical College and the 
Hospital for Women from 1895 to 1915. He was 
consulting surgeon also for various other hospitals 
in New York City and elsewhere. 

MARY, Co.iecp or. A co- 
educational State institution at Williamsburg, 
Va.; founded in 1693. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 620, and for the summer ses- 
sion, 583. The faculty numbered 36 of whom 
6 were added during the year. The library 
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WISCONSIN 


contained 20,000 volumes. The State appropri- 
ation was $66,000. ing the year a new 
dormitory for women was completed at a cost 
rr an: President, J. A. C er, 
WILLIAMS, Wituiam Exvza. See NEcROLOGY. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for the higher education of men at 
li wh, Mass.; founded in 1793. The 
enrollment for the fall of 1921 was 583, and the 
faculty numbered 53. The productive funds 
amounted to $3,484,276 and the income to $376,- 
937. The lib contained 94,885 bound vol- 
umes. A new library building, Stetson Hall, 
was approaching completion. An important 
session of the Institute of Politics was held there 
in the summer months, attended by leadi 
representatives of the United States and foreign 
countries. (See Poxrrics, INstTrruTE or.) Presi- 


Eastern waters again in the 60’s and in 1881 
having reached the rank of captain, was attached 
to the Mediterranean fleet. He participated in 
the bombardment of Alexandria. In 1884 he 
won the Victoria Cross for gallantry at El Teb. 
In 1895 he was promoted to the rank of admiral, 
commanded the first torpedo manceuver in 
which destroyers were largely employed. He was 
appointed Third Sea Lord on the Board of Ad- 
miralty in 1897. Besides ability as an adminis- 
trator, he showed a high degree of mechanical 

ill, inventing improvements in ordnance, ete. 
After 1901 he was employed in the highest com- 
mands and finally was made commander-in- 
chief of the home fleet. He was hi regarded 
as a tactician and as a strategist. In 1907 when 
he had reached the age of retirement, a special 
Order in Council gave him the rank of admiral 
of the fleet which carried with it five more years 
of service on the active list. He succeeded Lord 
Fisher as First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. The 
reforms demanded by Lord Beresford were not 
carried out during Admiral Wilson’s tenure of 
office, but in 1911 the government planned 
to put these reforms into effect and Mr. Church- 
ill was appointed First Lord for that pur- 
pp Thereupon Sir Arthur Wilson retired from 
office. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. The group of West 
Indian islands consisting of Grenada, St. Vincent, 
and St. Lucia ay lage with Grenadines (which 
are one-half under St. Vincent and one- 
under Grenada), forming the eastern limit of 
the Caribbean sea, belonging to Great Britain. 
Governor and commander-in-chief at the be- 
ginning of 1921, Sir G. B. Hoddon-Smith. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. See Rapio- 
TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 

WISCONSIN. Popruxuation. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
2,632,067 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 2,333,860 in 1910. 

AGRICULTURE. The following table was com- 
tet from the estimates of the United States 
pecans of Agriculture for the years 1920 
and 1921: 


WISCONSIN 
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WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 


C y A Prod., bu Volue labor laws; provision for a juvenile department 
Corn. | ss “191 9,110,000 97,482,000 $44,842,000 for care of dependent, defective, and delinquent 
Oats.......-19H fesnee® @aseee@ 51108000 public echocls; increasing the durstion of” com 

acnasee : A : public schools; increas e duration of com- 

1920 2,408,000 107,878,000 52,860,000 Fulsory part-time education: provision for equal 
Barley....... 1921 473,000 10,642,000 5,427,000 : . rag! eee ; 
1920 502,000 15,918,000 13,367,000 guardianship of minor children; increasing the 
Wheat.......1921 214,000 2,812,000 2,727,000 rate of the mheritance tax; provision for the sub- 
1920 341,000 5,152,000 7,984,000 mission of a constitutional amendment providing 
Clover seed..1921 124,000 211,000 2,089,000 : : ee ee eae 
1920 172.000 327,000 3,760,000 for five-sixths jury verdicts in civil cases; estab- 
Rye......... 1921 528,000 4.756.000 Sez 00) lishment of free county libraries; provision for 
Tobacco.....1921 48000 161,488,000 _7.686:000 State retirement system for teachers in public and 
1920 50,000: ' 62,400,000 16,162,000 normal schools and universities; authorizing cities 
Hay......... 1921 3,428,000 $4,578,000 07 027,000 of the second Ming third class wo Delg) poles 
Potatoes.....1921 815,000 21420000 20,349,000 Women; according women the same rights 
1920 308,000 33,264,000 28,607,000 Privileges as men in respect to suffrage; freedom 
Sor. syrup. . .1921 2,000 # 140,000 196,000 of contract; jury service, holding office, and the 
1920 6,000 * 450,000 810,000 care and custody of carga in Picea 
1 Pounds 2 Tons. ® Gallons. OFFICERS. vernor, JO J laine; Lieuten- 
; ; ant-Governor, Geo. H. Comings; Sec of 
DrarnaGE. The scones table gives a State and State Auditor, Elmer S. Hall; State 
summary of the drainage conditions of the State Treasurer, Henry Johnson; Attorney-General, 
at the census of 1920: Wm. J. Morgan. 
Per cen 
Amount of total 
DRAINAGE ON FARMS 
pyaar OF a area ee oe See cc Neb SNe Rob rcsashe Bahn ceca: wave teary tens Wee ge A Meng ease 30k Shaheed tad Seems 189,295 aco 

‘arms reporting land having drainage......... 0.0... ccc ccc cent cece euteeees 21,838 11. 

Farms reporting land needing drainage............... 0.0. cece cece cee cece eetenceenees 52,228 27.6 
All Men fn Carmi se asso ose oe ost ereae teases ek eee se eS O95 baOS hate hee eenialas acres. . 22,148,223 100.0 

Improved land in farms... . 0.0.0... ccc ccc eet c eee eeenetennssees acres. . 12,452,216 56.2 
Farm land reported as provided with drainage... 2... 66k eee eee ees acres. 658,411 3.0 

arm repo as needing drainage...........0.... ccc cee ence cence cceenees acres.. 1,839,273 8.3 
DRAINAGE ENTERPRISES 

amet land area Of the Otate.:.<.sié 055 sails oP 9s 6b Gp eta eee Cage ER eae Meee acres. .35,363,840 100.0 

All land in operating drainage enterprises. ... 1.6.6. ccc cence cece te naes acres. 794,569 2.2 

BYMPTO VOC: MAIN eo 5 esd 5 5a hes 0h Be We RN eee PRA A ig Shoe Be RASA DRO ht acres.. 254,504 0.7 

Timber and cut-over land... ......0.0. 0.00... e eee eee n eens eneeees acres.. 177,744 0.5 

Other unimproved land... 0.0.00... ccc ccc ee tee cee beer enneeueeaees acres.. 362,321 1.0 
Capital invested in and required for completion of operating enterprises.....................00005 $4,564,625 100.0 

Ca inv in these en ises to PAOIOs et Neate eran Peas wena ae Sees 4,163,055 91.2 

Additional capital required to complete theese enterprises... 0... ccc cece eee 401,570 8.8 

MANUFACTURES. A preli statement of WISCONSIN, Universiry or. A co-education 


the general results of the 1920 census of manu- 
factures, covering the year 1919, for the State of 
Wisconsin was issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
The census of manufactures, 1919, like that of 
1914, excluded the hand trades, the building trades, 
and the neighborhood industries, and took ac- 
count only of establishments conducted under the 
so-called factory system. The table at bottom of 
page summarises the census of manufactures in 
1919 with corresponding figures for 1914. 
LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 


State institution of the higher education at 
Madison, Wis.; founded in 1848. The enrollment 
for the fall of 1921 was 7344, the most numerously 
a ed courses being: Letters and Science, 
4942: ineering, 1249; and agriculture, 8365. 
The enroliment for the summer school was 4558 
of whom 3505 were in Letters and Science. The 
faculty numbered 1005 as compared with 927 in the 
fall of 1920. The library contained 335,500 volumes. 
The income for the year'was $4,682,115. Work on 
the new medical school was , the sum of 


Sd circa session of 1921 may be mentioned: $10,000,000 having been appropriated for this pur- 
Modifications increasing stringency of child pose President, ward A. Biage, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Per cent of 
ncrease, 
1919 1914 1914-19 
Number of establishments................... 0... 0c ccc eee eee e tenes 10,304 9,104 14.2 
Persons engaged in manufactures... ............ 0.0.0. 319,331 230,273 38.7 
Proprietors and firm members...................-. eee ee cece eee 7,951 7,425 7.1 
Salaried employees... ..........0. 0000 e eee ees reg are err ee 46,160 538 61.7 
Wage earners (average number)....................-. 2. cee ee ees 265, 194,310 36.5 
i horsepower .6.6.o hc Ghee Se epee eae OR ee Ca eked as 880, 682,339 29.1 
Capital noe egies oc Sela eee ON acho ee aia ete nae Soa seta Wann $1,372,723,000 $754,287,000 82.0 
BOPVIOOR sich o ee CORRES wb SAGE Oe UOTE Da ad Cae eeR 378,220,000 149,762,000 152.5 
a ATIOB 5. oe era en whee awe Eee Kea Sd Chere wR OMe cea Ra Tae ,849,000 37,569,000 133.8 
Wh APOO soso hs ba eo HOTS. Oe Rew ee Ree ee ees 290,371,000 112,193,000 158.8 
Wie teria lic ile ees eh a thet Ree es Maree soks ocd ee bod D ee eS 1,130,752,000 417,415,000 170.9 
Vahie Of products c:<.ccses gobi gas a ies C4 SS ae Phe a ctw ke teews 1,883,608,000 695,172,000 171.0 
Value added by manufacture (value of products leas cost of materials). ..... 752,856,000 277,757,000 171.0 


WOLLISTON 


_WOLLISTON, Sir Harry. Australian official, 
died at Melbourne, Australia, in February. He 
was the first Comptroller-General of the depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs of the Common- 
wealth. He was born in Western Australia Jan. 
17, 1846, and was in the civil service of Vic- 
toria from 1863 to the time of federation. His 
career was identified with the establishment 
of the customs machinery of the Commonwealth 
and with the administration of the tariff acts. In 
1907 he was the Australian representative at the 
ae te Shipping Conference in London. 

OMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. The annual convention of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was held 
at San Francisco, Calif., August 18-23. In 1919 
the Union commissioned its president, Miss 
Anna A. Gordon and Miss Julia F. Deane, the 
editor of the Union Signal, which is the official 
organ of the oe to make a world-wide trip and 
survey of W. C. T. U. activities in European and 
South American lands. The result of this inves- 
tigation was reported to the 1921 convention. In 
1919 the organization entered upon a Jubilee 
Campaign for $1,000,000 and 1,000,000 members. 
There were 34,116 new members reported in 1921. 
The lines of endeavor of the Union are of six kinds: 
Organization, preventive, educational, evangelistic, 
social, and legal. The work is carried on through 
numerous branches. The Young People’s Branch 
aims to train and establish young people in total 
abstinence and prohibition. It maintains a staff 
of field secretaries and in 1921 uested the 
national organization to establish a/scholaahip in 
the Danforth Memorial Hospital at Kiukiang, 
China. Considerable progress was reported by 
the Loyal Temperance Legion; 500 legions were 
organized during the year and an _ intensive 
campaign was carried on against tobacoo. The 
department of Americanization conducts a six 
weeks’ course of study during April and May in the 
Training School at Chi In addition the 


ully and its scope greatly 
broadened. It oe its indorsement to the 
support of the Sheppard-Towner Bill ding 
in Congress and providing for federal aid in the 
care of maternity and infancy by the States. The 
various unions reported 1524 as working the 
evangelistic department; many meetings were 
held, Bible classes organized, and literature 
distributed. Reports of the department of 
Prison Reform showed a constantly increasi 
interest in the work: more than 3600 men an 
families were aided, many evangelistic services 
held and total abstinence pees taken. The 
Publicity department of the Union publishes each 
month a Bulletin of W.C.T. U. news and items of 
eneral interest. The department of Social 
orality reported having reached 40,000 persons 
through lecturers, films, and exhibits. The depart- 
ment of Women in Industry was organized in 
1920. Its work is centred among employed 
women where meetings are carried on with the aid 
of maps, posters, and motion pictures. Officers 
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for 1921-22 are: Miss Anna A. Gordon, president; 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, vice-president-at-large; 
Mrs. Francis P. Parks, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Preston Anderson, recordi 

secretary; Mrs. Sara H. Hoge, assistant recording 
secretary, and Mrs. Margaret C. Munns, treasurer. 
Headquarters are maintained at Evanston, Ii. 

WOMAN ’S RELIEF CORPS. Local societies of 
this organization were established in 1872, which 
had for its war relief work among men- 
bers of the Grand eed of the Republic and their 
families. The national organization was founded 
in 1883 and had for its object, “‘to assist the 
G. A. R. in caring cor their comrades and de- 

dent ones; to perpetuate the memory of their 
eroic dead; to cherish and emulate the deeds of 
the army nurses and all loyal women who rendered 
service to our country in her hour of il; to 
maintain true allegiance to the United States of 
America; to inculcate lessons of patriotism; and to 
encourage the spread of universal liberty and 
equal rights to all.’’ It distributes patnotic 
literature and presents many flags to communi- 
ties and i gemeones throughout the county 

A natio convention is held each year. 
1920 the convention was held in Indianapolis, 
when the membership was reported to be 194,211. 
The organization conducts the ceremony at 
naturalization proceeding of pinning on the lapel 
of the coat of the new citizens erican 
flags and presenting them with larger flags for 
the home. Officers in 1921 were: Inez J. Bender, 
president; Flo J. Miller, secretary; Estella E. 

lopper, treasurer. Headquarters are maintained 
at 218 Citizen’s Bank Blg., tur, Ill. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. Owing to the 
cessation of war manufacture and depressed 
business conditions which obtained during the 
year the number of women engaged in the in- 
dustries of the United States was no longer over 
11,000,000 as it was in 1919, but more nearly 
resembled the 1910 figures of 8,000,000. Never- 
theless women in industry were ite posi- 
tion of recognized importance; the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor which was 
created as a war service was made permament on 
June 5, 1920. The Bureau described its duties as 
follows: ‘‘The Women’s Bureau is charged with the 
hen gene! of developing policies and standards 
and conducting investigations in the industries 
of the country which shall safeguard the interests 
of women workers and thus make their service 
effective for the national good. It represents 
and advises the Secretary of Labor in all matters 
concerning women in industry and is charged 
with maintaining close contact with other agencies 
which deal with special phases of the problem 
including other divisions of the De ment of 
Labor. It works with and through State depart- 
ments of labor.’ It explains the greater necessity 
for control of the standards of women by the 
fact that women have been in a weaker position 
economically than have men. 

In a bulletin published by the Bureau in 1920 
(The New Position of Women in American In- 
dustry) appear facts which should answer the 

uestion: “Has the war permanently en 
the orbit of woman’s industrial power in the 
United States?’’ Before the war there were five 
principal industries employing women—texti 

nal apparel, f products, tobacco-manu- 
acture, and hand and foot wear—during the war 
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women were employed in other crafts from which 
they had practically been debarred up to that 
time; they were particularly successful in the 
rubber, electrical, leather, and metal-working 
trades, and in the opinion of the Bureau: “The 
success attending the emergency employment of 
women in occupations requiring a high degree of 
skill and the expansion of commercial trade has 
resulted in the retention of women in most of 
these crafts and industries since the close of the 
war, and bids fair to encourage a larger use of 
woman labor in the future.”’ | 
It is interesting to note that in general it was 
found that where the work was very rough or 
dirty, women did not succeed so well, Lumbering, 
for instance, and saw mill work and crane oper- 
ating were cited as kinds of work for which women 
usually were unfitted. In regard to this last 
mentioned occupation, it was a curious fact that 
while women ordinarily disliked the conditions 
of the work, when one was found who did not 
share this objection, she was apt to prove singu- 
larly successful. ‘‘When an efficient woman was 
secured who could do the work and liked it, she 
seems to have made an exceptionally fine crane 
operator. She is reported to be a better judge of 
distance, to be quicker, to be more careful of the 
lives of the workers beneath her, and to meet with 
fewer accidents. At the Watertown arsenal the 
men in the forge shop requested that the women 
crane operators be retained. Two of the seven 
firms covered which reported on their 1919 labor 
force retained their crane women. As a whole, 
however, this did not prove to be an occupation 
ss ar well adapted to women.”’ 
the matter of pveeve legislation for 
women there seem to two opinions: the one 
desiring to surround women with all possible 
legislative protection; the other holding that good 
working conditions should be secured for all 
workers, but that women should not be handi- 
ste by restrictions not imposed on men 
ess, a8 in the case of ol nce to lead poisoning, 
it can be shown that such restrictions are neces- 
sary in the interest of their special function in the 
race. At the present time it would seem that the 
latter opinion was held in greater favor. For 
California in 1921 enacted a law which placed 
the maximum weight which female employees 
may be permitted to lift without mechanical 
aid at 74 pounds, while similar laws, previously 
assed, establish the following limits: Ohio and 
ennsylvania, 15 pounds; New York, 25 pounds; 
and Massachusetts, 40 pounds. New York au- 
thorized the recodification committee to in- 
vestigate the advisability of empowering the 
industrial board to fix the hours of women and 
minors within statutory limitations; it no longer 
prohibits women proof readers from doing night 
work; and permits women to operate wet grindin 
wheels under conditions specified by the industrial 
board. Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New 
Mexico passed laws during the year concernin 
the hours of labor. Massachusetts extend 
the law limiting women’s hours to nine a day and 
forty-eight a week, to laundries, hotels, manicur- 
ing, and hair dressing establishments, motion 
pe theatres, elevator operators, and switch- 
ard operators in private exchanges. 
New Jersey reduced the maximum number of 
weekly working hours for women to manufacturing 
or mercantile establishments, bakeries, laundries, 
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or restaurants from sixty to fifty-four. Under 
certain conditions hotels and canneries of perish- 
able products are exempt, but mercantile estab- 
lishments are no longer exempt for one week be- 
fore Christmas. New Mexico regulated women’s 
hours for the first time. It establishes an eight- 
hour day for women in mechanical establishinents, 
factories, laundries, hotels, restaurants, eating 
houses, and places of amusement; but excepts 
clerical workers, women in canneries, mercantile 
establishments, drug stores, and those engaged 
in transportation or public utility business. 
For a summary of recent studies on the extent 
of the eight-hour day as well as a summary of 
industrial opportunities and training for women 
and girls, see the 1920 Year Book. 

FoREIGN. Argentina. The recently organized 
Social Federation of Women (Confederaci6n 
Social Feminina) in eryenuine has for one of its 
chief objects the establishment of trade schools 
for women and girls in order to teach the elements 
of the manual trades, thus making more women 
economically independent and _ enlarging the 
sphere of their activities. Thus far it has organ- 
ized two such schools, one of which has an at- 
tendance of 40 girls, who are learning to make 
men’s and women’s clothing, baskets, etc. 

Germany. <A report of the German Ministr 
of Labor indicates that Germany has to deal wit 
the same problems of women’s labor as do other 
countries. An attempt is being made to train 
women for peace work. The Germans instituted 
in 1919 courses for general housework, children’s 
nurses, dressmakers, waitresses, typists, and 
secretaries. All women up to 35 years of age 
who are in ie of the unemployment allow- 
ance must attend one of these courses, otherwise 
the allowance is forfeited. There is a special 
woman’s division in the ministry of labor which 
is responsible for these matters, the aim being to 
fit women to earn their living independently and 
not to allow them to subside into a condition of 
“being spoon-fed at the expense of the com- 
munity.” 

A survey of the demand for woman labor in 
1920 brings out three characteristic facts. First, 
although the demand varies greatly in the in- 
dividual occupational groups, there is a uniform 
undersupply of skilled and semiskilled workers 
which cannot be lessened by training unskilled 
workers in short-term courses during periods of 
unemployment, but only ue systematic 
vocational training of the female youth. A 
second characteristic is the lack of sufficient 
workers in all occupations which require that the 
worker live in the household of the employer. 
This aversion will cease if both contracting parties 
codéperate and if the new domestic service law 
be so formulated that its provisions combine 
domestic discipline with a certain degree of per- 
sonal liberty. The third problem is the great 
number of women forced to earn their living who 
have dependents of whom they must take care. 
This problem can be solved only individually 
through the social energy and circumspection of 
the employment office. 

Great Britain. In May it was reported that 
the Central Committee on Women’s Training 
and Employment, a standing committee ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labor, would soon 
put into operation a scheme for giving intensive 
training in the domestic arts to unemployed 
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women between the ages of 18 and 35. Recent 
legislation restricts the employment of women 
and young ns in plants in which lead and 
zinc and other poisonous materials are produced 
or manipulated, and institutes the two-shift, 
8-hour system for women. This second provision 
was strongly o because it extended the 
hours during which women might be employed 
from 8 p. m. to 10 p.m. When this bill first came 
before the House of Commons in May, 1920, 
the workers conducted so strong a fight against 
the extension of the hours that the clause per- 
mitting it was dropped. The Government there- 
upon ste action upon the bill until a de- 
partmenta!l committee a A pees to inquire into 
the proposed change could make its investigation 
and report. In November this committee pre- 


sented its report, which was favorable to the 
ap in hours, and the passage of the bill fol- 
Ow 


WOMEN’S CLUBS, GENERAL FEDERATION 
or. There has been no appreciable change in 
the mena eremup numbers of this organization 
since 1920 when there were approximately 
2,500,000 members. The Federation has clubs 
i ity, town, and most of the villages, 
composed of ‘thinking, serious-minded women 
meeting together regulatly with a definite pro- 
gramme which undertakes to reach the full com- 
munity problem.” has fourteen national 
organizations affiliated with it and seventeen 
clubs in foreign countries. The advent of woman 


proba. 5 has made the clubs feel a greater re- F 
sponsibli 


ty and interest in their work. 

The Federation holds a Biennial Convention; 
it was held in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1920 and 
will be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., June 21-30, 
1922, the Institution there being given over to 
the General Federation ten days before opening 
for the season. A meeting of the Council of the 
Federation was held in Salt Lake City, June 13-18, 
1921. Important events of the year were the 
establishment of a new committee on International 
Relations, with Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes as 
Honorary Chairman, and Mrs. Horace Mann 
Towner, Acting Chairman; and the appointment 
by Pres. Harding of the President of the General 
Federation, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, as one of 
the four women on the Advisory Committee at 
the Washington Conference for the Limitation 
of Armament. A course of study is being prepared 
by the International Relations Committee on 
the subjects growing out of the conference, and 
its endeavor will be to bring women of the world 
together in “friendly relations” and in consul- 
tation on problems looking toward universal 
peace. A committee on Friendly Relation with 
the ex-Soldier, of which Mrs. George W. Plummer 
is chai , was reported to have done excellent 
work during 1921. The Federation has _ pur- 
chased in Washington the home of Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, 1734 N. Street, for permanent head- 
quarters. After April 1, 1922, it is to become the 
executive, social, distributing and _ legislative 
headquarters. No assessment is made on either 
state federations or clubs, they being asked 
to contribute voluntarily. A campaign for 
funds was under way late in 1921. 

The officers for 1920-22 are: President, Mrs. 

omas Winter, Minneapolis; vice- 

resident, Mrs. W. S. Jennings, Jacksonville, 
Fa. ; second vice-president, Mrs. J. R. Scher- 
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treasurer, Mrs. ig aE B. Red Oak, 
Iowa; auditor, Mrs. H. A. Guild, : 


ix, Aris 
es official organ of the Federation is The General 
tained in the Maryland Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ida Hafford is director. 

WOODHULL, Maxwe.Lu Van Zant. Author, 
soldier, and diplomat, died, at Watkins, N. Y., July 
26. He was born at Washi n, D. C., Sept. 
17, 1843, and studied at Miami University and 
at the Law School of Columbia University, 

i alle caesar pyar oe ge trae | 
through the successive grades to the rank 
lieutenant-colonel in 1864. He was breveted 


sea and was adjutan eral of the : 
Corps during the South Carolina campaign. 
After the war he held an office in the Depart- 
ment of State and later 


West Point in our Next War (1915). 
WOOD PULP. PAPER. 
WOOL. See Live Srocx. 
WOOL AND WORSTED. See TextTILe Mavn- 


UFACTURING. 
WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. See Muzic, 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A non-sectarian institution for the higher tech- 
nical education of men at Worcester, Mass; 
founded in 1865. The enrollment for’ the fall 
of 1921 was ae of bce at were in rg 
engineering, in m ical engineering, 47 m 
civil engineering, and 46 in chemistry. The 
faculty numbered 60, and the library contained 
18,200 volumes. President, Ira Nelson Hollis. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. The year 
1921 marked ten years of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the United States, for on July 4, 1911, 
the first operative compensation law became 
effective, in the State of New Jersey. From that 
date till successive States adopted this policy, Dec., 
1, 1921, forty-three States had compensation 
laws on their statute books, the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi being the exceptions. From the very 

inning revisions and amendments were made 

in these various laws; owing to the fact that while 
all these laws were alike in pencie there was 
considerable difference in details. nies 
review that ap in the Insurance Annual 
the Journal of Commerce (New York) contains 
the following: “They differ as 1 the max 
mum and minimum compensation benefits to be 
paid. They differ as regards waiting period during 
which no compensation payments are 0; 
they differ as to the occupations covered; they 
differ as respects the period over which medical 
aid shall be given and as to the cost of such medical 
aid. Some Tews apply only to accidents suffered 
in the State in which the laws are effective, while 
others provide for the payment of the compensa- 
tion irrespective of where the injury may have 
been sustained. Some provide for occupational 
-diseases contracted during the course of em- 
ployment, others do not. 
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“There are: countless other points of differ- 
ences, but through it all there runs the thought 
that the workingman should be compensated for 
at er of the economic loss resulting from 
industrial accident.” 
~ The field of workmen’s compensation naturally 
has extended and grown and the compensation 
business as repo y insurance companies 
jumped from $14,268,876 in 1913 to $141,552,665 
or 1920, while all ty insurance business 
showed written premiums of $122,430,768 for 1913 
as against $445,336,789 for 1920. In other words, 
in 1913 compensation insurance increased eight- 
fold, while remiums for all casualty insur- 
ance lines, including compensation, increased 
three and one-half times. 

The following summary of the laws of 1921 is 
condensed from that appearing in the American 


lation for : 

FepERAL LEGIsLATION. Additional hospital 
and di facilities for treatment of war 
cases were authorized, an appropriation of 
$18,600,000 was made for this purpose. In effect, 
March 4. The only new workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of the year was that of Missouri, which 
was passed to replace the one repealed by refer- 
endum. It iscompulsory as to the State and its 
subdivisions and elective as to private employ- 
ments. This act has been suspended from opera- 
tion by referendum petition, and will not be 
voted upon until Nov. 7, 1922. Acts supplemen- 
ers to existing laws were passed by 30 States 
and Porto Rico. The more important changes 
are as follows: 

Colorado. Public institutions, boards, etc., 
are not subject to the workmen’s compensation 
act unless they ervey four or more persons. 
Penalties are revised. In effect, April 4. 

Connecticut. Law extended to cover all salaried 
officers or paid members of municipal police and 
fire departments. Maximum payment in cases 
of total disability raised. In effect, July 1. 

Delaware. The schedule of specific injuries is 
extended. Surgical, medical, and hospital care 
is to be furnished for one month instead of two 
weeks. In effect, April 1. 

Idaho. Caretaking and handling of live stock 
on inclosed lands and public ranges are included 
under “agricultural pursuits” and consequently 
employees so engaged are not covered by the 
workmen’s compensation act. Total disability 
benefits raised 5 per cent of wages. Payments 
for specific injuries are made additional to other 
compensation payments. Deafness is added to 
the schedule. The definition of ‘‘workman or 
employee”? no longer excludes persons earning 
$2400 a year. In effect, May 4. 

Ilinois. Law revised. Maximum death 
benefit increased. Employees engaged in work 
in which sugar of lead, white lead, lead chromate, 
let e, lead, arsenate of lead, or paris shee 
is or made, or in the manufacture of brass 
or the smelting of lead or zinc, who are disabled 
by occupational diseases resulting from such 
work, come within the provisions of the work- 
man’s compensation act. In effect, July 1. 

Michigan. Municipal employees entitled to 
accident benefits under special funds as well as 
under the compensation act may not benefit under 
both. Resident employees injured outside the 
State may benefit under this act if their contracts 
of hire were made in the State. In effect, August 17. 
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Minnesota. Employers of farm labor may 
elect to come under the workmen’s compensation 
act, but employees may elect not to accept its 
blag Twenty-three occupational di 

ve been included under the compensation 
act. The maximum for total disability is in- 
creased from $15 to $18. Compensation for 
serious disfigurement is provided. The list of 
injuries constituting total disability is extended. 
In effect, June 1. 

Montana. The allowance for medical and 
hospital services and medicines is doubled. Com- 
pon of 120 weeks is to be paid for total 
oss of hearing in both ears. In effect, July 1. 

Nebraska. ployees working in employments 
not conducted for gain or profit are no longer 
excluded from the compensation act. Maximum 
disability benefit is raised. The specific injury 
schedule is revised. In effect, July 28. 

Nevada. Volunteer firenien belonging to a 
recognized fire department are to be entitled to 
compensation on the basis of a $150 monthly 
wage. In effect, March 22. 

New Jersey. Non-resident alien dependents 
are no longer deprived of death benefits under 
the compensation act. In effect, July 1. 

New Mexico. Medical benefits are raised from 
$50 to $150. In effect, June 10. 

New York. All powers and duties under the 
workmen’s compensation law are conferred upon 
the industrial board. In effect, March 9. The 
recodification committee is authorized further 
to revise the workmen’s compensation law. In 
effect, April 16. 

North Dakota. Executive officers who receive 
salaries of more than $2400 a year are not con- 
sidered employees. In effect, July 1. 

Ohio. The workmen’s compensation law is 


extended to cover 15 occupational diseases. In 
effect, August 4. 
Oregon. Railroad companies may elect to be 


subject to workmen’s compensation for all hazard- 
ous work carried on by them except actual opera- 
tion of railroads. The benefit scale for temporary 
total disability is revised. Minors employed at 
an unlawful age are subject to this act. In effect 


as to benefits, July 1, as to remainder, May 25. 
South Dakota. th benefits are not payable 
to dependents who were non-resident aliens at 


the time of the death of the deceased. Maximum 
weekly benefit is raised from $12 to $15. The 
right to operate under some substitute insurance 
plan is extended to cover operators of threshing 

machines. In effect, June 2. 
Texas. Act amended to exclude cifically 
court 


ranch laborers, who were included by 
decision. In effect, March 12. 

Utah. If an accident is due to willful failure of 
the employer to comply with safety laws and 
orders, 15 per cent is added to the usual compensa- 
tion except in case of death benefits. Similarly, 
except in case of death benefits, compensation is 
reduced 15 per cent if the accident was due to 
failure of employee to use safety devices provided 
or to obey safety rules and orders, or to his intox- 
ication. Only half benefits shall be paid to non- 
resident alien dependents. In effect, July 1. 

Washington. General warehouse and storage, 
transfer, drayage, hauling, fruit warehouse, and 
packing house work are included under the 
workmen’s compensation act. Only one-half 
death benefits are payable to non-resident alien 
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dependents, and if the compensation law of sed 

native country of such dependents 

to a greater extent against citizens of the United 

tar aa no compensation is payable. In effect 
une 

Wisconsin. Employers may include under the 
compensation act domestic and other employees 
not covered. In effect, July 2. 

Wyoming. The workimen’s compensation law 
is extended to city and town firemen and police- 
men. It is no longer inoperative until an em- 
ployee has worked one month for a Ls employer. 
All actual dependents are now eligible for benefits. 
The benefits are revised and increased. County 
attorneys are directed to give necessary legal 
advice to injured workmen or their denendents 
who seek aid in making compensation claims. The 
State treasurer is directed to print instructions to 
assist workmen in making claims. In effect, April 1. 

Porto Rico. The compensation act is extended 
to cover municipal firemen and the exemption 
for employers of less than three laborers is can- 
celed. Occupational disease isincluded under the 
act. The benefits are revised. In effect as to sec- 
tion 4, July 14, as to remainder of act, October 12. 

WORLD'S CROPS. See AGRICULTURE. 

WOTHERSPOON, WILLIAM WALLACE, 
United States army officer, died at Washington. 
D. C., October 21. From 1907 to 1909 he was 
president of the Army War College and in April, 
1914, he succeeded General Leonard Wood as 
Chief of Staff. He was born at Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 16, 1850, and entered the army from civil 
life in 1873, serving many years in Indian fighting. 
He went to the Philippines in 1899 with the Twelvt. 
Infantry and passed three and one-half years 
there. On his return to the United States he was 
engaged on staff duty and was made brigadier- 
general under President Roosevelt. During the 
administration of Governor Whitman of New 
York, he was Commissioner of Public Works, 
having been chosen especially for supervision 
of the State’s canal system. 

WOUNDS, TREATMENT oF. Professor Al- 
brecht of Vienna, recently summed up the present 
status of wound treatment as founded on recent 
military experience (Medical Record, Jan. ig ae 
Mere cleanliness or simple ee was found to 
be quite inadequate to control wounds already 
badly infected and this resource has aaa 
lost ground in comparison with antisepsis. 
as heretofore, it was found that treatment ould 
not sterilize ‘tissues already contaminated—save 
when it is permissible to out them away—, it also 
became apparent that the class of remedies called 
antiseptic may produce the desired results in- 
directly by stimulating the defensive forces of 
the tissues. By which is meant that the so-called 
phagocytosis and lymphorrhea sa id at by 
these ati * equal to the urifying 
the tissues b ual process. e more 
superficially p need acteria are antagonized by 
proper re and “irrigation, along with the 
use of ultraviolet light. Tincture of iodine is now 
the standard drug used for this purpose. Gauze 
dressings exert a suction on the wound, which 
gives the same general result as irrigation; ; and 
more surgeons use moist than dry dressings. Hot 
alr, and heat in general, while exerting a 
salutary influence on inflammation tend to dry 
and cool the wound surface and hence should be 
carefully watched and these effects antagonized. 
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Sunlight is of value for its ultraviolet rays. Of 
chemical substances all of the remedies in active 
use belong under iodine and its compoun Lach 
chlorine and compounds, quinine derivatives, 

e derivatives. ounds are called recent 
when inflicted within 6 or 8 hours. When older 
they are spoken of (in military practice) as in- 
fected and when they have failed to unite, are 
called granulating wounds. The latter alone 
benefit by ointment dressings. The modern 
treatment of wounds as based on combined civil 
and military experience may be summed up 
neither as asepsis or ordinary antisepsis but as 
pe aca irra ig, the tissues are simulated 
to make their own defense against bacteria. 

WRECKS. See Sarery at Sra. 
. Stanislaus Zbyesko of Poland 
won the world’s wrestling championship in 1921 
through his defeat of Ed Strangler” Lewis in a 
match held in New York City. The victory of 
the Pole came as a big surprise as he is 46 
old, several cheat older than the rival he overthrew. 

The annual tournament of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union was held at Los Angeles, Calif., i 
April, the winners of the final bouts being: 
pounds, Carl Benson oe 

w York; 18 pounds, Lis Hata Reel Redlands 

M 


University: 1 unds, Robin ultnomah 
A. C. Portand re.; 135 pounds, J. A Humerich, 
Los Angeles A. C.; 145 pounds, R. J. Vis, Los An- 


— A.C.; 158 pounds, Charles Johnson, Swedish 
ymnasium, Boston; 175 pounds and heavyweight, 
Fred Meyer, Chicago Hebrew Institute. 

Penn State Co ege won the Ss al ay sry 
championships held at Princeton, N. J., in March 
with a total of 24 points. Cornell was second with 
13 and Princeton third with 10. The individual 
winners were: 115 pounds, Watson, Penn State; 
125 pounds, Garber, Penn State; 135 pounds, Hart, 
Columbia; 145 pounds, Morrison, Princeton; 158 

unds, McBride, Cornell; 175 pounds, Spangler, 

enn State: unlimited class, Carpenter, Princeton. 

WRIGHT, George FREDERICK. Educator, 
died, April 20. He was born at Whitehall, N. Y., 
Jan. 22, 1838; graduated at Oberlin College in 
1859 and at Oberlin Theological Seminary in 
1862. He served five months in the Civil War in 
1861, and was pastor of churches in Vermont and 
Massachusetts until 1881 when he became a 
Sheela in the faculty of the Oberlin Theological 

From 1892 to 1907 he was professor 
of the ha harmony of science and religion. He was 
also an expert in geology, and from 1884 to 1892 
was assistant geologist on the United States 
Geological Survey wrote a variety of works 
on Christian evidence and the mre! of the 
Bible, including: Scientific Aspects of apa 
Evidence (1898); Scientific Confirmation o 
Testament History (1906); and several Joteal 
works, including: ee an and the Glacial Period 
(1892); Origin and Antiquity Man (1912); 
also, History of My Life and Work (1916). He was 
editor of Bibliotheca Sacra after 1884. 

WRIGHTSON, Sir THomas. British industrial 
magnate and physicist, died, June 18. His name 
as a physicist is due to his theory of h 
propounded in a book entitled The Anal 
Mechanism of the Internal Ear. i en ton 
at Darlington, England, March 31, 1839, and 
educated at Kings llege, London. After serving 
as a civil engineer he joined the firm afterwards 
known as Head, Wrightson and Company, which 
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was one of the largest iron-manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the country. He was a 
director in other industrial enterprises. He be- 
came the Conservative candidate for his borough 
and after a persistent struggle succeeded in win- 
ning the election in 1892 when he was returned 
to Parliament as a Unionist. He lost his seat in 
1895 but was again in Parliament from 1899 to 
1907. His work on hearing above mentioned was 
published in 1918 and grew out of a presidential 
address before a body of engineers delivered 
forty-two years before. His theory was accepted 
by a number of specialists and in 1921 was under 
consideration by many experts. 


WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu Value 
Ontes sb ceieeees 1921 150,000 4,500, 1,710,000 
1920 115,000 4,370,000 2,709,000 
Wheat........... 1921 199,000 3,424,000 2,705.000 
1920 000 3,920,000 5,292,000 
Hy © ii ocanestas 1921 926,000 '!1,423,000 10,478,000 
1920 942,000 '1,624,000 20,086,000 
Potatoes......... 1921 19,000 2,052,000 2,421,000 
1920 15.000 1,875,000 2,250,000 
1 Tons. 


IRRIGATION. The accompanying table issued by 
the United States Bureau of the Census sum- 
marizes irrigation conditions at the census of 1920 
with corresponding figures for 1910: 


19280 1910 
Number of all (arisen cco ok056 he ho 5 BS RE i WR Re EE OR en 8 be Aloe Ew 15,748 10,987 
a ppromnats land area of the state... 0.000 ce eee tec e nena acres.. 62,430,720 62,460, 160 
All land 1th (Orr ee 56. 6cs bse oS hc Sas BRR t, OO ESE es Se EM Ba wh EA C4 A Be Re Bicwain acres.. 11,809,35 8,543,010 
Improved land in farms... . 0.00.60. ne eee eee eee acres.. 2,102,005 1,256,160 
Number of farms irrigated... 2.0.0 eee eee teen ete neewenees 6,449 6,297 
Area irrigated... 00.0.0 ccc ee ee etter eee tee een e teen ee eeeees acres.. 1,207,982 1,133,302 
Area enterprises were capable of irrigating................. patent reds Oe eh Pabe a hale tas acres. 1,831,039 1,639,510 
Area included in enterprises... 0.0... ete cen eee eens acres.. 2,564, 2,224,298 
Per cent irrigated: 
Number of all farts... 6560o 6 een ot hehe ee A SAD als OES Whee 8 OPRA AN OA ORE 41.0 57.3 
Approximate land area of state... 6... et ent as acres... 1.9 1.8 
Git TAP soso 5 bee ne Sk Se a ok Oe OOP a eR i PO OES acres. . 10.2 13.3 
Improved land in farms............... 02. c ee cceeeees eee a tea wea Coad farted acres. . 57.5 90.2 
Excees of area enterptises were capable of irrigating over area irrigated................ acres. . 623,057 : 
Excess of area included in gnterprises over area irrigated...................5----- 200 acres. 1,356,686 1,090,996 
Area of irrigated land reported as available for settlement................002 2c e eee acres. . 197,326 ......... 
Capital invested. ..... 0.0... 0.0. ccc eee eee oe se Re Hays Ee eee e ea eS $34,326,328 $17,700,980 
Average per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating... ..................0 2c cee cee 18.75 10.80 
Estimated final cost of existing enterprises... 0... 00.0 eee eens 51,500,288 20,425,890 
Average per acre included in enterprises..... 0.0.0.0... eee eee etn nets 20.08 9.18 
Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre............. 00.200 eee eee eens 1.04 0.86 


WURLITZER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, Orchestras. 

WURTTEMBERG. One of the constituent 
states of the former German empire; proclaimed 
a republic in November, 1918; and forming part 
of the new German’ state; situated between 
Bavaria on the east and Baden on the west. 
Area, 7534 square miles; population (1910) 
2,437,574; (1920), 2,526,171. Largest city, 
Stuttgart, with a population in 1919 of 309,197. 
The interests are chiefly agricultural, and 64 per 
cent of the area is under cultivation. The yield 
in metric tons of the principal crops in 1920 was 
as follows: Oats, 129,755; wheat, 96,577; barley, 
113,440; spelt, 83,093; rye, 33,874; potatoes, 
753,170. he wine production in 1902 was 
3,476,318 gallons, and the beer production, 
29,148,746 gallons. The Diet at the last election 
preceding 1921 was distributed among the political 

oups as follows: German National Party, 28; 

ntre, 23; Social Democrats, 17; German 
Democratic Party, 15; Independent Socialists, 8; 
Communists, 6; German Popular Party, 4. Presi- 
dent in 1921, Dr. Johannes Hiebert (elected, 
June 23, 1920). 

WYOMING. Poputation. According to 
the report of the census of 1920, there were 
194,402 residents in the State, Jan. 1, 1920, as 
compared with 145,965 in 1910. 

Acricutrure. The following table was com- 
coisa from the estimates of the United States 

partment of Agriculture covering the years 
1920 and 1921: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod., bu. Value 
COM se 2e he otess 1921 56,000 1,232,000 $616,000 
1920 50,000 1,200,000 672,000 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. Owing to the low 
pce of copper the Sunrise iron (copper) mine at 

artville was idle for a part of 1921 and shipped 
no copper ore during the year, according to the 
Uni States Geological Survey. The Electro- 
lytic (old Rambler) mine at Holmes ship one 
car and stored several cars of copper-gold-silver ore 

LEGISLATION. Among the measures passed at 
the legislative cession of 1921 may be mentioned: 
Creation of a State farm loan board and provision 
for loans on farm mortgages out of certain State 
funds; codperation wit nited States Bureau 
of Biological Survey for extirpation of noxious 
animals; provision for organization and sanitation 
of dairy product business; declaiming places used 
for prostitution, gambling, or the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to be a nuisance; creation of a State 
game and fish commission and provisions for the 
haat of game and fish; authorizing State 

ard of education to promote Americanization 
as defined by law; creation of the office of in- 
heritance tax commissioner. 

OFFIcerS. Governor, Robert D. Carey; Sec- 
retary of State, W. E. Chaplin; Treasurer, A. D. 
Hoskins; Auditor, I. C. Jefferis; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Katherine A. Morton; 
Attorney-General, William L. Walls; Adjutant- 
General, R. L. Esmay. 

Jupicirary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Charles N. Potter; Justices, Charles C. Blyden- 
burgh, Ralph Kimball. 

WYOMING, University or. A State insti- 
tution of the higher education at Laramie, Wyo.; 
founded in 1886. The enrollment in 1921 was 
525 and the faculty numbered 90. President, Aven 
Nelson, Ph.D. 


Y 


YACHTING. Great Britain and Canada car- 
ried off the honors in international yacht racing 
during 1921, but there were no contests held for 
the America’s Cup. The first international clash 
came in July off Cowes, England, where the 
United States made a vain effort to capture the 
trophy offered for six-metre boats by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. The Americans suffered an 
overwhelming defeat, their only entry to make a 
respectable showing being the Glebe, owned by 
Willi Gardner. The second international 
competition was that between the United States 
and Canada with the fishermen’s trophy as the 
prize. The races were held off Halifax, the con- 
testants being the Bluenose commanded by 
Captain Angus Walters of Canada and the Elsie 
commanded A spect Marty Welch of the United 
States. The Bluenose won two ight victories. 

The customary racing on Long Island Sound 
furnished the keenest of sport during the summer, 
the po attraction being the contests held by 
the New York Yacht Club. George M. Pynchon’s 
Istalena proved the best fifty-footer, taking part 
in nineteen races. The Acushla, owned by L. G. 
Hamersley ranked second, and the Spartan owned 
by H. B. Plant received third pep Among the 
forty-footers the best record was e by F. D. M. 
Strachan’s Monsoon. The competition for the 
Gherardi Davis prize restricted to thirty-footers 
was won by Ogden Reid’s Lena. 

The United States successfully defended the 
Harmsworth Trophy, emblematic of the world’s 
motor boat speed championship, but it was a 
hollow ag the American boat, the Miss 
America II. e Maple Leaf VII entered by Sir 
Mackey Edgar of the Royal Motor Yacht Club of 
Great Britain sprang a leak during the first race 
and later sank. The Miss America II also had 
the satisfaction of setting a world’s record averag- 
ing 71.04 miles an hour. 

ALE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of the higher learning at New Haven, 
Conn.; founded in 1701. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1921 was 3460, including 355 students who 
were not candidates for degrees. Of those study- 
ing for degrees 1042 were in Yale College; 515 in 
the Sheffield Scientific School; 373 in the Graduate 
School; 213 in the School of Law; and 163 in the 
School of Medicine. The officers of the university 
numbered 747 of whom 172 were administrative. 
The library contained 1,200,000 volumes and 

phlets. The total endowment, June 30, was 

,677,010, and the income for the year 1920-21, 
$2,899,184. The creation of a common under- 
ee year in Yale College and the Sheffield 

ientific which was begun in 1920 proved a 
marked success in offering better ing and 
attention to the individual through the Faculty 
Counselor system. Incidentally there was a 
very large increase in the enrollment of the 
patie dine pr which in 1921 =H eae pi 

e rogramme was carried on. 
The Memorial Quadrangle, described as the most 


beautiful group of college buildings in this country, 
and was bei i the 
the year. 
made possible by the 


building which is to be started in the near future 
was the Sterling Memorial Library. James 
Rowland Angell began his administration as 
successor to President Arthur Twining Hadley at 
the beginning of the university year. President, . 
James Rowland Litt.D., LL.D. 

YAP. One of the Caroline Islands in the Pacific; 
the administrative centre of the western group; 
the seat of an important wireless station; an 
subject of dispu claims on the part of the 
United States and Japan in 1920 and 1921, in 
regard to which an agreement was reached at the 
close of the latter year. Its importance arises 
from the fact that it is the meeting point of the 
oceanic cable lines to Manila, Sha i, and the is- 
land of Celebes. The main points in the dispute are 
given in the preceding Year Boox. For terms of 
the een see article, War oF THE NATIONS. 

YARGER, Henry Lez. Cl an, died, 
January 13. He was born at rleton, Pa., 
Feb. 22, 1862; and graduated at the Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg in 1883 and at Gettysburg 
beak Ae Seminary in 1886, in which year he 
was ordained to the Lutheran ministry. He was 
pastor of several parishes successively in Kansas 
and Pennsylvania; president of the od 
from 1901 to 1903 and of the synod of the n- 

elical Lutheran Church in the United States 
rom 1913 to 1914. From 1895 to 1914 he was 
field secretary of the board of church extension 
of the Lutheran church at Atcheson, Kansas, and 
after that, was general superintendent of home 
missions and church extension at Chicago, Ill. 

YELLOW FEVER. The discovery by Noguchi 
of a spirillum which is the specific cause of this 
affection has not been set aside by anything 
which has since come to light. At Havana cultures 
of the so-called ‘‘Merida strain’”’ of this germ 
supplied by its discoverer to the Health Office 

roduced when injected into the tissues of dogs a 
ebrile affection which agreed in essential features 
with human yellow fever. When the virus was 
pricked into the skin in imitation of mosquito bites 
a severe form of the disease was set up. 
to the incidence of the disease in Mexico and 
Central America it is evident that a clean bill of 
health at any given period is no guarantee that 
new cases will not appear sooner or later. This 
has recently been distressingly shown by the 
death from the disease of Dr. Howard B. Cross of 
the Rockefeller Institute of New York, who sailed 
for Vera Cruz in November to take of the 
Institute’s laboratories in that city. The Mexican 
Government officially recognized the martyrdom 
of the scientist in the pursuit of the common 

of man. Particulars of the case at the 
present writing are lacking. The mode in which 
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the diseaes was contracted and the attempts to 
save the victim have not thus far been made 
public. It is not known, for example, whether 
an Rronoy eee or curative serum was employed. 
UNG, Joun Puaiurp. Editor, died at San 
Francisco, Calif., April 23. He was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., August 9, 1849; and after 1878 was the 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. He wrote: A 
History of San Francisco; Protection and Progress; 
Journalism ‘in California; and various economic 
works, including: The Growth of Modern Trusts. 
YOUNG, Opus Granam. Lawyer, died in 
1921. He was born in Ray County, Mo., Jan. 20 
1858; and after a normal school education studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1882, and 
racticed in Kansas City. He was president of a 
fava cattle company after 1900 and of the Drovers’ 
Packing Company at Kansas City after Nov. 7, 
1919. He was a member of the Missouri senate 
from 1896 to 1900. In politics he was a Democrat. 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
An i arrsete for the promotion of social, physi- 
cal, educational, and spiritual development of men 
and boys throughout the world. The various 
ups of local associations are closely related to 
the 47 State and Canadian committees who give 
counsel, help, and encouragement to the local work. 
The International Committee is the agent of these 
local and State organizations, created by conven- 
tion action, to help unify, correlate, and promote 
the movement as a whole in North America. The 
headquarters of this committee is at 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Its chairman is Alfred 
E. Marling and its general secretary, John R. 
Mott. The 2120 local organizations in the United 
States and Canada had a total membership of 
935,581. The net property valuation was $140,- 
822,000 and expenditures in 1921, $47,814,000. 
The International Committee was busy during 


the year striving to carry out the directions of the 
triennial international Convention of 1919. The 
five regional organizations in the United States 


each combining both the State and international 
representatives of the territory involved, have 
been developed and improved with helpful results 
to the local associations within their borders. The 
commission on work among colored men and inter- 
racial questions made p in meeting some 
of its difficult problems. e commission on the 
approach and relation to the Sire papacy 
encouraging progress in its conferences with the 
Officials of the various church bodies and with 
beneficial results for all. In all important aspects 
of the Association’s work there was a gain over the 
precon year. The volume of work in the 

nited States and Canada has doubled since 1912, 
and some features have doubled since 1917. The 
$140,821,300 of net property and funds reported 
was an increase of 10 per cent over the year before. 
Of this total amount $12,200,800 is in endowment 
funds. The $47,814,451 of operating expenditures 
for the movement in North Asaerica is at the rate 
of nearly $1,000,000 per week, or 24 per cent more 


than a year ago, and more than double the similar 
amount of only four years rie During the year 
their 


the Associations continued readjustment of 
meeting the changed conditions following the war. 
The great majority not only reached oid reap 
the figures measuring the volume and quality of 
their service rendered in the fruitful years 1915- 
17, preceding the war. In the face of adverse 
business conditions some important results were 
Y-B—21—25 
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achieved in building campaigns, or clearing off 
indebtedness. It is noteworthy that in the recent 
severe financial depression none of the railroad and 
very few of the industrial corporauons reduced 
their regular contributions to clation opera- 
tion. Very substantial progress was made toward 
raising the $4,000,000 accrued liability fund neces- 
to enable the Retirement Fund for Employed 
cers to me operative. Over one-half of this 
fund is now secured, and the present hope is that it 
will be completed and become operative in 1922. 
ATION WaR Work. The National War 
Work Council having accomplished one of the 
greatest patriotic services in the history of the 
world was formally dissolved in March, 1921. It 
appointed a group of trustees closely related to the 
International Committee to take care of and 
administer in clearly designated lines any un- 
expended balances carried forward largely from 
the second Association War Work campaign. The 
educational service among ex-service men made 
possible by the $5,000,000 awarded by the Na- 
tional Council, has been exouey large in 
volume, widely scattered geographically, of 
practical quality, and greatly beneficial to all 
concerned. Over 81,000 men were thus enrolled, 
13,000 of whom took collegiate courses. This 
service was supplemented by a large American- 
ization work among other thousands, and also by 
the most practical vocational guidance service in 
connection with the employment of ex-service 
men which has yet been conducted. Very few 
realize the great extent of Association work still 
in operation among the allied armies and their 
ex-service men through Europe and adjacent 
countries. Although this service is being demobil- 
ized as fast as possible, yet American secretaries are 
still directing, and American Association funds are 
still financing a service of Christian welfare work on 
behalf of at least two million men. For such pur- 
ae overseas, the past year, more than seven mil- 
ion dollars of American funds were thus n : 
INTERNATIONAL FOREIGN ASSOCIATION WORK. 
In each of the twenty-one foreign countries in 
which Association work has been organized and 
romoted by American friends through the 
oreign Department of the International Com- 
mittee, encouraging progress is noted. The 
growth of the local and national foreign organiza- 
tions, of their membership, officers, property, and 
clally of their activities—educational and 
gious—is relatively more rapid than in Amer- 
ica and costs only a fraction as much per member 
for local operation. The adaptation of this foreign 
service to local conditions, its indigenous character 
its ability to mark out new paths, and its sacrificial 
spirit, all make for vi ps and ence. 
YUKON. A territory of Canada, bounded by 
Alaska on the west, and the Northwest Territories 
on the east, and extending from British Columbia 
at the 60th parallel to the Arctic ocean. Area, 
207,076 oe miles. Population in 1911, 8512. 
Capital, Dawson, with a population in 1911 of 
3013. Mining is the chief occupation, and the 
chief minerals are: Gold, coal, copper, and silver. 
The gold mined from 1885 to 1918 amounted to 
$198,000,000, and the output for the year ending 
March 31, 1921, was $1,660,048. It is under the 
administration of a gold commissioner and a 
legislative council of t members. ld com- 
missioner at the beginning of 1921, George P. 
MacKenzie. See CanabDa. 


ZACH, Max WILHELM. Musician, died at St. 
Louis, Mo., February 3. He was born at Lemburg, 
Poland, mugiSt 31, 1864; and studied at the Con- 
servatory of Music in Vienna. He came to the 
United States in 1886, and from that time until 
1907, was a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. After 1907 he was conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. While in Boston 
he was a conductor of many popular concerts. 

ZAHM, JoHN AUGUSTINE. jentist and au- 
thor, died at Munich, Bavaria, November 11. 
In the United States he was well known as an 


authority on South America and was a friend of | 


Theodore Roosevelt, whom he accompanied on 
his South American e ition. He was born at 
New Lexington, Ohio, June 14, 1851; graduated at 
Notre Dame University, Ind., in 1871, and 
was for many years curator of the museum of the 
university and head of its scientific department. 
He delivered many lectures in the United States 
on the subject of evolution and wrote largely on 
that topic. Among his writings may be mentioned 
besides various works representing an advanced 
point of view in respect to evolution, Catholic 
Science and Catholic Scientists; Scientific Theory 
and Catholkkc Doctrine; Science and the Church; 
works on geography and travel including volumes 


on Alaska, and Hawaii; special historical and 
descriptive writi on the countries of South 
America; and finally in 1917 The Great Inspirers. 

ZANZIBAR. A British protectorate of East 


Africa, comprising the island of Zanzibar (640 
square miles), the island of Pemba (380 square 
miles), and several islets; situated off the coast 
of the colony of Tanganyika (formerly German 
East Africa). Population of the island of Zan- 
zibar (1910), 113,624; of Pemba, 83,109. The 
Europeans numbered about 200, mostly English. 
The chief Aad 18 palsGan 2 ‘ord Lars — ee 
ports, with a population of about : ost 
of the natives are Sunnite Mohammedans. 
School attendance in 1919 was 1920. The main 
industry is the production of cloves of which the 
output m 1919-20 was about 29,000,000 Ibs., 
larger than ever before. Imports (1919, £1,934,- 
169; exports, £2,444,011. Revenue (1919), 
£407,505; expenditure, £323,418. Sultan in 
1921, Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub; High Com- 
missioner, Major-general Sir Edward Northey. 

ZELENSKI, Lapisuas. Polish composer, died in 
Cracow, January 26. He was born at Grotkowice, 
Galicia, July 6, 1837. For many years he was 
professor of composition at the Warsaw Conser- 
vatory. Next to Moniussko he ranks as the fore- 
most dramatic composer of Poland. His works 
include five operas on national subjects, ore 
and chamber-music and songs; also several valu- 
able theoretical treatises. 

ZEPPELINS. See A&RONAUTICS. 

ZIEL, Ennst. See Necrovoey. 

ZINC. The following information was supplied 
by the United States Geological Survey: The 
mine and smelter output of zinc each declined 


549,242 tons tn 1919. The ou 
States was about 68,000 tons, 


apparently produced about 11,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 91,906 tons in that district in 1920. 
The imports of sinc in ore decreased from 22,487 
tons in 1920 to about 2700 tons in 1921, most of 
which was imported from Mexico. The sinc con- 
tent of zinc ore in bo warehouses on Novem- 
ber 30 was 14,292 tons, as compared with 25,650 
tons at the end of 1920. Some of this ore may 


late in August, when it 
ton. Thro the last quarter of the 
was a considerable improvement in price and at 
the end of the year concentrates were at 
$28 to $30 a ton. The lack of demand led to a 
considerable storage of concentrates at mines, 
and the stocks of concentrates in the Joplin dis- 
trict were estimated at about 70,000 tons and 
those in the Upper Mississippi Valley region at 
about 25,000 tons, figured as 60 per cent concen- 
trates. Stocks in other districts probably brought 
up the grand total for the country to 150,000 tons. 

so, this quantity was small in comparison 
with the stocks of Australian sinc concentrates, 
which were reported as 700,000 tons, containing 
about 47 per cent zinc. The Rhodesia Broken 

ill district of Africa was credited with stocks 
of zinc ore amounting to nearly 50,000 tons. 

The output of primary me sinc from 
domestic ores in 1921 was about 194,000 tons and 
from foreign ores about 2500 tons, a total of 196,- 
500 tons, as compared with 450,045 tons from 
domestic ores and 13,332 tons from foreign ores, 
a total of 463,377 tons in 1920. In addition to 
paige sinc there was an output of about 17,000 
tons of redistilled secondary zi 
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and intermediate, 32,000 tons select and brass 
special, and 150,000 tons prime western. The 
output of the correspon grades 1 
114,606, 59,811, and 310,331 tons, respectively, 
a total ‘of 484, 748 tons. Of the total output of 
zinc in 1921, about 48,000 tons was made 
in Tilinois, aa against 109,056 tons in 1920; 40,000 
tons in Oklahoma, 


The imports of f foreign slab zinc amounted to 
6674 tons, as compared with 15 tons m 1920. Of 
these .imports England furnished 4200 tons, Ger- 
many 1456 tons, Netherlands 560 tons, and 

452 tons. The condition of the world 
et in the last 4 months of 1920, which per- 
mitted the sale in the ek States of domestic 
zinc that had been previousl ay “ben continued 
the first quarter 1, during which 
period 731 tons of sinc were returned as 
3162 tons in 1920. Not included in the imports 
given above are 6529 tons of sheet zinc imported 
and entered for consumption in the first 9 months 
of 1921. But a few hundred tons of sheet zinc 
has been imported annually heretofore, and but a 
few tons since 1915. 
exports of sinc made from foreign ores were 
about 1260 tons and those of zinc made from 
domestic ores were about 3200 tons, as compared 
with of 28,368 and 85,898 tons, respec- 
ey 1920. The exports ‘of domestic zinc 
aided | about 1800 tons of sheet zinc, as against 
ns 852 tons in 1920. The stocks of zinc at smelters 
and in warehouses at the end of November was 
about 74,000 tons, as against 94,747 tons on 
June 30, 1921, and 71 ,037 tons at the end of 1920. 
The apparent. consumption of primary zinc during 
1921 was about 196,000 tons, as compared with 
323,044 tons in 1920. 

At the end of November 38,700 retorts were 
reported in operation out of a total of 150,462 re- 
torts, as compared with 36,000 out of 123,528 on 
dune 30, 1921, and with 56, 197 out of 158, 625 at 
the end of 1920. Advices late in December put 
the number of retorts to be in operation 
at the end of the year at about 41,500, or a little 
more than one-fourth of the total. 

The average quoted price for prime western 
zinc for immediate delivery at St. Louis in 1921 
was nearly 4.7 cents a pound, as compared with an 
average selling price for all grades of 8.1 cents in 
1920. The price of prime western zinc began the 
year at 5.6 cents in the St. Louis market but had 
declined nearly to 4.6 cents by the middle of 
gk After a slight recovery the price continued 

ay iar ae 4.25 cents was crag at the 
midyear. ter pees practically stationary 
for three months, the oe price rose through the last 

uarter of the closed at about 4.7 cents. 

ae the set May until rate last of October 

average weekly quotation for prime western 
sini qin lower tansthat foc load: 

Forricn Zinc Inpusrry. The output of 
electrolytic zinc in British Columbia in 1921 is 
aby ven as 26,500 short tons, as compared to 16,798 

in 1920. The sinc smelter out put of Belgium, 
in 1921, as estimated from the spl for 10 
months was about 70,000 short tons, as against 
92,880 short tons in 1920. The world’s smelter 
output of sinc in 1921 is estimated at about 400,- 
000 metric tons, % which the United States 
a little over 700,- 
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Segael smelted 60 per cent. See also article Leap 
at end. 

ZIONISM. See Jews. 

ZONING. See Crry PLANNING. 

ZOOLOGY. No publication of outstanding 
im ce in the field of Zodlogy appeared in 
1921, but there was the usual output of mor- 
phological and experimental research-papers in 
the journals. The German journals seemed to 
have returned to their prewar activities, but what 
impressed the reviewer most was the large number 
of articles which were themselves reviews rather 
than records of original research. If the following 
summary seems too much limited to the English 
and American publications, it is because to the 
reviewer these seemed to contain the larger num- 
ber of articles of general interest. 

GENERAL. Pearl gave the Lowell lectures on 
“The Biol of Death.” Since Protozoa are 
potentially immortal Pearl thought that it is in- 
correct to speak of death as inevitably bound up 
in protoplasm. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact that in some cases it has been found 
possible to keep differentiated tissue cells alive 
In an appropriate medium outside the body for a 
onger period than they would naturally have 
lived in it. Death is the penalty we pay for the 
differentiation of cells which makes possible the 
complex differentiation of function in the dif- 
ferent tissues of the higher organisms. Death 
is really the result of an organic disharmony 
among "the cells and follows physico-chemical 
chan: in accordance with o ry physico- 
chemical laws. For each or uawaa there is a 
specific longevity determined by its cpap 
other ister constitution. e visible c 
Ogical changes in protoplasm and nucleus w oh 
have been described as causes of senescence are 
really effects and not causes. Comparison of 
mortality studies of the present time and that of 
the time of the Roman Empire show that the 
expectation of life is much greater now than it 
was then, a result due either to improved living 
conditions or to a change in the inherited con- 
stitution of the race. Pearl grouped mortality 
statistics from different countries so as to show 
what he thought was their biological basis and 
found that there is very great similarity between 
them, which would indicate that they are not 
due to environmental conditions. A study of 

Drosophila and of man have shown that longevity is 
inherited in a mendelian fashion, and Pearl thought 
ieee peaedie sakes is of bah more importance 
t any other in determining ongevity. 

ZOOLOGICAL Societies. The American Society 
of Zodlogists met with the American Society of 
Naturalists and a number of other acientific 
societies affiliated with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Toronto, from 
December 27 to December 30. The President 
of the Zodlogists was Professor C. A. Kofoid. 
Professor E. 8. Goodrich was President of the 
Zodlogy section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science which met at Edinburgh. 

BriotogicaL Laxsoratorims, I[n_ connection 
with the Miami aquarium at Miami, 
there was 0 Abe pe in 1921 a research laboratory 
for the s of marine life, having accommo- 
dations for ten investiga tors. The Harpewell 
Laboratory was founded in in 1898 by J. S. Kingsley 
at South li, Maine, and in 1913 was in- 
corporated. In the spring of 1921 this institution 
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became a member of the ‘Wild Gardens of 
Acadia ”’ corporation and was alloted land on Mt. 
Desert Island where it had established the Weir 
Mitchell Station. In the summer of 1921 this 
was run as a teaching laboratory with Professor 
Ulric D n as Director. e “Concilium 
spp ’”” founded and administered by 
ith headquarters at Ziirich, has been 
seriously we ih by war conditions, ‘and with 
the death of Field, early in 1921, its affairs came 
to be in a very bad condition. Tt was later an- 
noun t a temporary reorganization 
been effected with Professor J. Strobl of Ziirich 
as Acting Director, and that financial assistance 
had been given by the Swiss government, the 
ay of Zurich, and the Rockefe Foundation. 
ENETICS AND EVOLUTION. Results of cyto- 
research for the year strengthened the 
nice that the chromogomes are the carriers of 
the genes which determine the characteristics 
of the offspring. Bateson, in the Croonian Lec- 
ture (Am. Nai. ' reiterated his earlier statements 
that genetic speculation has outrun cytologi 
evidence. He called attention to the fact that 
the results which seem to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the chromosomes have been obtained 
on only one animal (Drosophila) and while segre- 
gation may occur in animals at the time of 
maturation it does not do-so in plants. Later, 
after having studied Bridges’ preparations of 
chromosomes, Bateson, in a lecture given before 
the American Society of Zodélogists on December 
28, announced his complete conversion to the 
chromosome theory. As Bateson was the last of 
the opponents of the theory it would now appear 
to stand on a firm foundation. Scmidt (Travauz 
Lab. Carlsberg) stated that in Lebistes reticulatus 
a small Trinidad fish, the males of certain races 
have a black spot on one fin which does not appear 
in the female and is not transmitted thro the 
female as are certain other sex-linked characters. 
Castle (Science) showed that these facts could 
be ed on the assumption that the gene for 
this c ter is carried in the “Y ” chromosome, 
which is generally regarded as “empty.” Castle 
suggested that the X chromosome originally 
came from the cytoplasm into the nucleus and was 
at first a determiner of femaleness. Later this 
became duplicated and is found in both sexes, 
transmitting the sex-linked characters as now 
occurs in Drosophila and man. The Y appeared 
later and the forms of sex-linked inheritance which 
se hi some birds and moths.could be ex 
ead assuming that their genes are carried 
y oer: chromosome. 
Two years ago Guyer published results on 
injected cru with rabbits. He found that if he 
crushed eye lenses of a rabbit into a fowl, 
anti-body ” for the lens would appear in the 
feet blood. If this anti-body be injected into 
the blood of a pregnant rabbit at about the tenth 
day of cy when the lenses are 
formed in the embryo, some embryos will die, 
but those that live have defective lenses or other 
eye defects attributable to defective lenses. Later 
study showed that this defective condition of the 
lens is inherited by later generations, and this 
inheritance has in general the character of a 
mendelian one. Breeding of a defective male to a 
normal female gives normal offs , but if the 
female of this generation is ciated wi 1 a defective 
male, defective young appear. Apparently the 
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specific anti-bodies can produce spec 
in the germ cells. Further showed 
specific Enti-bodies may be 
by an injection of its own tissues, and thus readies 1s 
assumed that any alterations in the body that 

give rise to anti-bodies or other active agents might 
induce changes in the germ. Guyer pointed out 
the possible interpretation to be put on these 
results in connection with the much disputed 
question of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
May it not be possible that the use of an organ 
will set up changes in the composition of the blood 
serum producing peg effects on the germ plasm 
and repeating in the next generation the modifi- 
cation produced by use or in the preeng 
generation? Guyer thought that a serol 
change might be sufficient mechanism for the pro- 
duction of changes in subseq tions. 

In his address as President of the Zodlogy sec- 
oa of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Goodrich (Nature; Science), 
spoke on “Some Problems in Evolution.” Good- 
ibe rpaesatgr tte the evident fact that if a character 

neers in any generation, there must be not 
pa the hereditary element to call forth that 
character but favorable environmental conditions 
as well. (Green plants inherit the ability to form 
chlorophyll, but this will not appear if the plant 
is kept in the dark.) What is really transmitted 
is the complex of germinal factors, not the char- 
acters themselves. These environmental stimu- 
lants may be either external or internal, illustra- 
tions of the latter being the boraones secreted Ae 
the body itself ‘which modify its characters. 
real culty of the evolutionist is to solve aie 
problem of the nature of the germinal factors and 
of the origin of the differences between them. The 
uestion of how an organism acquired new factors 
Goodrich thought is still unsolved and little 
progress has been made in solving this problem 
since Darwin’s time. He disc the results of 
Guyer (see above) and while he concedes their 
importance, thinks that they do not argue for aa 
inheritance of an acquired character. These 
results show that a destructive effect may be 
phagleaers but do not, in his opinion, demonstrate 
the possi bility of a constructive one. 
Gerould (Jour. Exp. Zoél.) reported on 
7 aera of a mutation in the caterpillar of 
philodice which is usually grass-green, but 
the mutated animals were a bright blue-green. 
Breeding experiments showed that the blue-green 
are recessive and thus appear only when homosy- 
gous. According to Gerould two non-inherited 
pigments form the basis of the color of this 
caterpillar, the “xanthophyll,” a baal pigment, 
and the “ chlorophyll ” a blue-green o Both 
are derived from the chlorophyll of the food arses 
The mutant evidently carries an ensyme whieh 
acts as a decolorizer (inhibitor) of san 
which probably acts through the nuclei of the 


of the intestinal wall upon the chloro- 
phyll and thus on the blood itself. It affecte every 
stage in the life history of the insect. 


INTERNAL Secretions. The study of internal 
secretions and their effects on the development af 
the body and its , received much attention 
during the year. the Yaar Boox for 1917 was 
reviewed the work of Lillie on free martins, which 


showed that when a male and female twin calf 
were develops , hormones from the male acted 
on the f go as to produce sterility as well se 
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to prevent the dev ent of secondary sex vious work on parasitic castration (see 
characters. In the Journal of £. mental vean K for 1914) of crabs, studied 66 male 


Zoniogy: Minoura, Willier, and Moore writing from 
‘laboratory at the his sean of Chicago, 
eh confirmation of his ts. Minoura 
grafted portions of the ovaries or testes of chickens 
of various ages on to the allantoic membrane of a 
sade Han ce In successful experiments the 
results indicated that the secretion of the gonad of 
the same sex increased and that of the opposite 
sex decreased the sex development and eren- 
tiation of the individual upon which the graft 
was made. Indications of this condition were 
found in the existence of a gonad of the male type 
and differentiated mullerian ducts of the female 
type in the same individual; in an alteration of the 
size ratio of the two testes; ‘and by the persistence 
sf the hate i iat Seema in the female type embryo, the 
ition being that this is lost in the 
eae Ag in Uie fies mara these experiments 
show that sexual differentiation may be reversed. 
Ina je found th rudy ot of the free martin gonads, 
Willier f that a transformation from an ovary 
might proceed to a morphologically complete 
condition, though this was nevey functionally 
mature. Moore transplanted go from one set 
into the other in rats and guinea pigs. In the rats 
he found no interference with the development of 
the pro pope Ses cluene die to the erating ct the 
one of the opposite sex and he thought there is no 
reason to assume an antagonistic effect of the one 
sex on the other. In ea pigs, he cud that 
while grafting an ovary into the male was followed 
Dy changes i is ternal ee character eucli aa 
an okie in the sae nipples, there was ~ 
evidence o psychical c Grafting o 
testes into the Female w was followed by Laer ab 


buns which is blind, colorless, and never metamor- 
phoses. It has been shown to be without a 
thyroid, which earlier work (see YEAR Boox for 
1918) indicates may be responsible for the absence 
of metamorphosis. Uhlenhuth thinks that this 
thyroidless condition may also be responsible for 
the blindness and the lack of color. 
feeatary changes tolice removal of the pineal 
igmentary olliow remo oO ep 
y and the epithelial hypophysis in the frog 
tadpole, and described the condition of the 
chromato phores of various kinds which lead to 
the formation of the “silvery’’ color under these 
conditions. Removal of the pineal gland alone, 
did not set up any of these c Rasmussen 


(Endocrinology) gle in detail the structure 
of the hypoph the woodchuck during 
hibernation. aig aie it undergoes no 
change during 


yais 
ted with other tissue ahr Bd 
last for 40 daya at the 
dissection showed that the grafted tissue "been 
absorbed at this time. Swingle also found that 
tmg the pineal gland of a reptile into the 
pigmented larva of a frog would be followed animals 


by a temporary change to a li ter color. 
" Couries (Comptes Rendus) in an attempt to 


1 the nest and placed on 
direct] 


Carcinas and found no constant relation between 
the parasitized condition and the assumption of 
female characters. His general conclusion was 
that the sex cells do not condition secondary 
sexual characters and that where a change occurs 
it is due to the secretion from some other organ. 
Courrier also cone Rendus) found that in the 
fish the secondary sexual characters are due to 
the secretion of a gland which develops after 
spermatogenesis is completed. 

ANIMAL Rwactions. Crozier and Arey (Jour. 
Exp. Zodl.) reported on observations made 
at Bermuda on the small nudibranch mollusk 
Onchidium. The animals live in holes in the rocks 
from which they wander out as the tide goes down, 
returning after a while to the nest. return 
is always made to the same nest, showing a definite 
homing ability, and they all move at the same 
time. They possess definite repugnatorial glands 
on the edge of the mantle, which give off a secre- 
tion that may: be thrown to a distance of 10 times 
the length of the animal and which experiments 
showed has on the human tongue an effect like 
that of wild mustard. Meat smeared with this 
secretion was refused by fish. The authors 
thought it was not so much to protect the animals 
against being eaten as to prevent animals 
from hitting against the Onchidium and cone it 
into the water from which it could not return te 
its nest. The normal animal orients iteelf with 
the head against the wind, but this orientation is 


lost if the tentacles are cut off. As bearing on the 
value of ental results obtained in the 
laboratory, the authors found that the ‘‘trophic”’ 


responses Of the Onchidium occur under laboratory 


conditions, but do not in eyed in their o 
habitats. Individuals picked up from - side of 
the opposite side will go 


y to the nest, showing «definite hom 
sense. The authors thought that a sense of 
is enpeyer in this homing 

oproereon to Loeb at and others who believe 
i phototropism in ani is an orientation 
due to a constantly a stimulus, Mast 
that what he calls a series of « ghook reactions”’ 
is really what occurs and that in orientation in 


-insects which Loeb and his school have used as 


examples, the light does not really act continuously. 
Mast (Jour. Exp. eon reported on the reactions 
to light of the tadpoles of the Ascidians. In 
these tadpoles a decrease of illumination will 
stimulate a resting individual to action, but aa 
increase has no effect. If the tadpole is active 
it is stimulated by both increase and decrease. 
The animals may be either photonegative or 
photopositive, the reactions being due to the 
pa apsiae ot of the nerve endings on the inner 
surface of the pear, ent ave of we pinehel Orientation 
is the Pegs et = se caused by alternate 
aeegpe aaeto and illumina of these nerve endings 
animals remain peer not because of a 
sonelant ra senieht line but because once oriented 
a BL, in a straigh 
eeler (Jour. of Coa: Psychol.) reported 
experiments on the Pd oatadebh Soars of the land snail 
Heliz aspera. In Helix pomatia there is according 
to oa investigators, some doubt whether the 
can see, in spite of the fact that they 
— well developed eyes. Wheeler found that 
elix aspera is normally negatively phototropic, 
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becomes indifferent to light if the eyes are cut 
_ There is no evidence that the skin is sensitive 
light rays, and the eyes are the light peroei 
) . In a series of notes on some problems o 
ptation, Crozier (Biol. Bull.) reported that in 
Bermuda fish Ogillia, there is a true skin 
sensitivences to light stimulation, a condition 


the-animal orienting itself 
which may iteelf be 
out and bends the 
the animal; in Actinia bermudensis there is no 
evidence for a tidal rhythm such as has been 
described in other Actinians. It seems probable 
that the habit of closing when uncovered is benefi- 
cial, but there is no evidence for a closing and 
opening dependent on stages of the tide. oung 

imens who have never experienced the tida 
r. eee ee ee 
: a. Newman (Jour. . Zoel.) exper- 
imentally produced twims in echinoderms, de- 
fining as twinning any duplication of parts in 
an individual as well as complete separation. 
In all methods of pier: Hep twins the com- 
maon factors weré the tion of development 

loss of precise axiate organization at some 
critical time and a redifferentiation but because 
the unity of organization has been lost, the 
new differentiation proceeds along two or more 
axes or gradients; as a result duplication of 
pes gate Referring to a ae 
work o venport indicating that this type 

ing is inherited in the male line, Newman 

shows how relative imcompatability between 
the egg and sperm might set up the retardations 
here mentioned, various degrees of incompata- 
bility rigs 20 various d of separation in 
the twins. ny (Science showed from statistics 
that a simple ratio exists between the number of 


twins and of triplets in a large number of births, 


such that if the ratio of twins to the total number 
is 1/n that of triplets will be 1/n*. In multiple 
ovulation it appears that only one ovum is di 
charged at the same time, and it seems as if some 
secretion from this ovum may inhibit the discha 

of another. Once in n times this inhibitor fa 
to appear. The chance that two supernumer- 


saw ova, would be discharged at the same time: 


dbeaslton’*. Zeleny supposed that in mon- 
osygotic twins two embryonic areas appear at 
the same time, an inhibiting influence which is 
normally produced by the one which first starts 
and which normally prevents the formation of a 
second area having failed to appear. A sim- 
ilar conclusion was reached by kard (Am. 
Jour. Anat.) who concluded from a_ study 
of a large number of artificially produced mon- 
strogities that development normally consists 
of a series of processes more or less frequently in- 
terrupted by periods of quiescence, and that 
if anything pens to interfere with the normal 
arrangement of these processes there is an inter- 
ference with the rhythm which leads to two or 
more centres of development, and thus double 
monsters occur. 

. Painter (Science) found in testes of 
both white and colored men, using material 
that was under most favorable condi- 
tions, evidence for the presence of both X and 
Y chromosomes, this being in opposition to 
earlier work which indicated that only the X 
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is present. Painter thought that 46 is the tota! 
number of chromosomes in man. In a number 
of lizards Painter found (Jour. Exp. Zebl.) evidence 
of the presence of an X chromosome, and also a 
condition which seems to be limited to the lisards, 
in which there are two sets of chromoso 
macrosomes, and microsomes. Pamter foun 
further, that the chromosamal characters are as 
indicative of relationship as are external features, 
confirming results previously obtained by 
McClung in the Orthoptera. 

Prorozoa. Woodruff (Jour. Exp. Zodl.) de- 
scribed races of Paramecium and of Orytricha 
in which no micronucleus appeared. He con- 
cluded that this is an abnormal condition i 
from a failure to form a micronucleus at a con- 
jugation stage. These amicronucleate forms are 
able to carry on ordinary vegetative processes 
but apparently cannot conjugate. Students of 
Paramecium have reached divergent conclusions 
as to the necessity for conjugation, some main- 
taining that conjugation is an essential process 
and others holding that under proper nutritive 
conditions it does not occur. Hopkins (Jour. 
Ezp. Zoét.) found Mer Fra ola of the 
game species dedly in this respect both 
when reared er similar environmental condi- 
tions that are normal to the species, and when 
subjected to similar experimental conditions 
a as hemsetionader eli salts, ete. eae races 

O not conjugate during intervals of time, 
and the process might Bin be indefinitely 
postponed, but many of these ean be induced to 
conjugate by subjecting them to an interval of 
reduced nutrition. 

Hegner (Am. Nat.) found a high degree of 
correlation between the amount of nuclear ma- 
terial and the cytoplasm in Opalina. An increase 
in c ic mass acts as a# stimulus for the 
division of the nucleus. Kepner and Whitlock 
(Jour. Exp. Zodl.) found that the feeding reac- 
tions of amoeba are too qualitative and too easily 
adapted temporarily to new conditions to be 
ae of explanation on physical and chemical 

unds. 

O Scheffer published in book form under the 
title of Ameboid Movement a summary of his 
researches on amoeba of various species. Struc- 
turally Scheffer distinguishes between an outer 
ectop , an inner entoplasm, and a hyaloplasm 
but in his discussion he confused the ectoplasm, and 
hyaloplasm, so that his distinction between the two 
is not clear. Whenever a pseudopodium is being 
formed there is a transformation from _entoplasm 
to ectoplasm at the pseudopodium. This trans- 
formation is really a change from a “sol” toa “gel” 
condition, and in this transformation the energy 
required for the movement is set free. At the 
same time, ectoplasm is being transformed mto 
entoplasm at the posterior end of the amoeba. 
There is an outer surface film on the amoba 
which is constantl jpaehtes forward from the 
posterior end of the , being constantly 
destroyed anteriorly and renewed posteriorly. 
This is evidently a surface tension p : 
While Schsffer’s meaning is not very clear on 
this point, he apparently thinks that this surface 
tension some to play in the amoeboid 
movement. In the matter of the taxonomy 
of ameeba, Scheffer took issue with other writers 
who regard this organism as very variable, and 
says that in respect not only of structure but 
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in reactions to stimuli the species of amepba are 
as sharply separated from one another as in 
any other group of animals. If not interfered 


with by outside stimuli the path of an amceba had 


is sigzag, which Scheeffer interpreted as an at- 
rots to move in the spiral fashion of ciliated 
rotozoa, the sig-zag movement bemg the pro- 
jection on a plane surface of the spiral. 
led the tendency of a blindfolded man 
to walk in circles as a similar projection and 
thought he had demonstrated the fundamental 
similarity between the spiral movement of the 
amooba and that of the man. 

ANNELIDS. Gross (Jour. Exp. Zoél.) stated that 
contrary to the usual belief, the common Nereis 
virens O the eastern coast of the United States is a 

vee feeder and while it is responsive to 
ical stimulations, the chemical sense plays very 


little in procuring food. tic papers on 
the Polchsetes were a rey ay Benham on the 
annelids of the A 


ustralian An c Expendition, 

Series C, Vol. VI, part 3, and = Treadwell on ie 
ease 
of the Carnegie Institution o 

Mo..vusks. Allen (Bio. Bull.) reported results 
of a study of the food relations of some fresh 
water mussels. Feeding is nearly a continuous 
process and the flow caused by the move- 
ment is not affected by any change in si- 
tion of the animal. Feeding is the taking mn of 
microscopic animals by means of a current caused 
by ciliary action. This ciliary action is not in 
any way affected by changes in the position of 
the animal and is nearly a continuous process. 
The control of the amount of food which shall 
be digested and absorbed into the blood is through 
a regulation of the amount of digestive ferment 
secreted rather than through any variation in the 
amount of food taken in. The gills are of con- 
siderable importance in sorting food materials. 
The condition of the crystalline style is an indica- 
tion of the digestive activity of the animal. 
This style has a number of functions in the Union- 
idee. len thought that it is in part a reserve of 
nutriment, in part a source of enzymes for starch 
- digestion and that it rotates so that its inner free 
end acts like a brush in sweeping food into the 
proper channels and as a substitute for peristal- 
sis in mingling the food with liver secretions. 
Arey (Jour. Exp. Zoél.), reported on the glochidia 
of fresh water mussels and their mode of attach- 
ment to fishes. Attachment is in response to tac- 
tile stimulation through the hair cells of the man- 
tle. The overgrowth of cells of the gill which 
covers the glochidium and forms the cyst is a 
reparation process on the part of the cells and 
not due to any vital influence of the glochidium paren 
since it will occur if metal clips are fastened to the 


Inancts. Lichtenstein (Comptes Rendus) re- 
Sala on the biology of a new species of a Chalcid 
ocuytus. ene parasite punctures the host 
through its larval case and ugh the opening 
thus made the body fluids of the host flow out 
~ are eaten by the parasite. Later another 
author thinks that the primitive Tunction 
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must have been for for longevity of i This seems 


appeared i 
$112,000 was of aging i ip 
the expense of fighting it. 
stated that grouping of insects 
supposed food habits is not always accurate, for 
certain aa eo co ae to be 
aaprop coprophagus, © y are nO 
feeding upon these substances at all but on bacteria 
and yeasts which are growing on the supposed 
food. Scien between a parasitic inseet and 
i host, to Brues a matter of evolu- 

sgt er through viatiral selection, for the 
pats eet io tac only to the body fluids 


chem- of its host and not to those of other insects. 


Adaptation of this sort might have been more 
ee 
tween animals farther apart in the scale. Patterson 
aay Nat.) ce that in Re enery onic 
pbc chy ygaster ve an 
sise of 13.5 all of which have come from 
a single fertilized ogg egg. In some cases the brood is 
y female, in others there are some 

Patio rer anneaay uke as (onelee He considers 
that some abnormal behavior of the chromosomes 
is responsible for this condition. Bodine (Jour. 
Ezp. Zodl.) reported experiments whose results 
indicated that the metabolism of an insect has a 
— acai resemblance to that of mammals 
viously been supposed. The per- 
porno water in animals varies with the 
area and exposure to low temperature causes a 
in water content, thus preventing frees- 

ing. Starvation has its test effect in ca 
oss of water. He found that younger 
animals have a higher rate of daniel exchange 
than do the older ones. Y oF th and Burge (Jour’ 
Exp. Zool.) from a study the potato beetle, 
concluded that a ca is responsible for the 
elimination of oxygen, that this increases from 
yours to the adult condition and decreases again 


age. 
m Whiting sie Bull.) reported on experiments 
on the w bk Wi adrobracon brevicornis. In a black- 
eyed stock he found that generally male or female 
offspring were produced from mated and unmated 
females in proportions which were in accord with 
the theory of gg that females arise onl 
from fertilized males from unf 
Whiting found, howeien that results of breeding 
the original black-eyed female with a male mutant 
having ‘‘orange’’ eyes indicated in a certain number 
of their descendants that a male might develop 
eee In these the sperm ap- 

Sette, operated on only a small part of the in- 
coon se wahis are ait was really a mosaic, due to 


tion 
an tach (Jour. Exp. "Zobl.) reported that the 
butterflies Vanessa antiopa and Pyramets alalanta 
te between chemical stimulations by 
cea pasion dia located on the tarsi. In Pyrameis 
and probably in Vanessa also, these receptors are 
oeated 7: a Aged ane : "An important and 
possibly the only réle of these organs is in con- 
nection with food substances and water. They | 
are able to function in the absence of a anes 
labial, palpi, and the rudimentary fore legs o 
Pyrameis and appear to be the organs of taste. 
Sprwers. In reviewed the 
evidenege bearing on the question of the poisonous 
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nature of the bite of spiders and gave very definite 
evidence that the spider Latrodectus is 
capable of giving a fatal bite to man. While 

not all of the bitten wearer oe grit — was 
severe poisoning accompanied by much pain. 
rey seer in apo ri & = one, and frequents 


outhouses in the 
A i shes publication was 


Poi ee 
ot tare eae by b "Gack dee th 
paper is y systematic, ut w the 
general conclusion that in Mesosoic times the 
eastern coast of Queensland had no echin 
fauna but that a later depression of the land 
east of New Guinea established a connection with 
the Pacific through which the Paar miler passed. 
Fisues. Everman (Sct. Month.), stated that 
unless some remedy is soon found for the present 
conditions, the Alaska salmon fisheries are doomed 


to disappear. His remedy was to determine the 


maximum capacity of the spawning area and 
then, by means of a a applied methods of 
counting, to allow enough fish satel hice aad 


to the ground to use this spa oom 
the en catch what are | 4. O 

lack of funds the laboratory of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries at Woods Hole was closed 
d the season of 1921. For the same reason 
the Bureau of Fisheries steamer Albatross was 
taken to Woods Hole in October, and put out of 
commission. The first meetin ‘of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Marine Investigation 
was held at Montreal on June 23 to — ques- 
tions of interest to the United 
States and Newfoundland fisheries aes uabeieg. 
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ZULULAND 
Hubbs (Biol. Bull.) described_the life history 
of Am aurora, & 


ornian a 
arous In this fish copulation occurs in 
summer and the sperm are retained by the female 
until late autumn or even the spring, so that a 


full year may elapse between copulation and the 
birth of the young. The emb are nourished 
by nutritive ovarian fluids ich are carried 

en Respiration is 


over the surface of ue ane and the fins. The 
smaller and younger femal me ave birth to young 
later in the season than do the older and larger 


oderm ones. Hubbs found that the “annulus” or place 


where the concentric lines on the scales are nearest 
together, is formed during the winter. This 
gives an pi nalaga ret of estimating the age 
young fishes p sea fisheries expedition 
= fitted out by nbaaighr’ ee gece of es 
jects to discover the 
the eel. Th | is supposed to be at 500 thom 
near the Azores, but no accurate information is 
at st hand rane it. f th 
AN important discovery of the year was 
that of a fossil human skull found in northern 
Rhodesia. The cranium is practically complete, 
pat is sethal aul eee of a lower type than any Nean- 
discovered. The specimen is 
zc the British Maser where it will be studied 
by Woodard, Keith and Smith, all recognized 
authorities on this subject. 
ZR-2 DISASTER. "Bes A#RONAUTICS. 
ZULULAND. A portion of the province of 
Natal in eso ere of South Africa; annexed to 
Natal, Dec Area, 10,424 square miles; 
population Goi) a 219,606. 
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